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Read  Paulette  Goddard's  New 
Way  to  Loveliness 


PAULETTE 
GODDARD 


OH,  NO  dear/  you  COME  WITH 
ME  TO  THE  OIME*STORE/ 


there/ aren't  those 

CLOPAVS  stunning/ 


AND  POR  35^  you  6tJ 

WASHABLfi  OIL-PAINieO 
CLOPAVS  / 

what/onlv  10^? 


here  HONEy-you 

SAVED  ENOUGH 
FOR  A  NEW  hat/ 


thanks 

TO 
CLOPAV/ 


JOHN  WAS  SO  IMPRESSED  BY  MY 
DIME""  STORE  DISCOVERY 


"John  iaid)  'Hon«y,  you're  a  bargain-hunter 
(^e  luxe!  When  I  look  at  those  CLOPAV  Lin- 
tones  I'd  swear  they  were  linen  — and  only 
1 9c!'.  .  .  But  it's  our  CiOPAY  Washables,  I 
marvel  at— with  that  lovely  oiUpainted  finish 
that  washes  like  glass!  For  a  mere  39c!  I'll 
say  you  can't  beat  the  dime*  stores  for  win- 
dow shade  bargains  — their  CiOPAYS  saved 
dollars  for  me." 

A  complete  line;  36  x  6  she,  ready  to  attach  to  roller 
without  tacks  or  tools;  Clopay  Shademore-^lOci  Clopay 
Lintone-'lic.  Complete  on  roller  with  washable  oil 
finish;  Clopay  Pab-Tex—29c!  Clopay  Untone-Wash- 
ablt'-iici  Pabray  Pi:fne—4ic. 

Some  Items  slfihily  higher  Denver  and  Weat, 


*  w,  and  iy  v/m/.  .<« 
C'ncinnatVohl^'""'' 


CLOPAY  WINDOW   SHADE 
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A  New  Easter  Bonnet  can  Halt  a  man 
but  a  Winning  Smile  can  Hold  him  I 


•  Her  chic  little  bonnet  of 
smart  silken  braid  wears  a 
striking  veil,  a  red,  red  rose. 


Your  smile  is  yours  alone... far  too  precious  to  risk! 
Help  guard  it  with  Ipana  and  Massage! 


THE  EYE-CATCHING  smartness  of  a  new 
Easter  bonnet  — how  quickly  it  cap- 
tures a  man's  glance!  But  once  his  attention 
is  halted,  it  takes  a  bright  and  winning 
smile  to  hold  him. 

For  no  girl  can  make  a  lasting  impression 
with  a  dull  and  dingy  smile.  Don't  let  your- 
self in  for  this  tragic  mistake.  Never  neg- 
lect your  teeth  and  gums.  Never  dismiss 
lightly  that  warninig  tinge  of  "pink"  on 
your  tooth  brush. 

Never  Ignore  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

If  your  tooth  brush  "shows  pink"— j^e  your 
dentist  at  once!  It  may  not  indicate  anything 
serious,  but  let  him  decide.  Often,  he  will  tell 
you  your  gums  have  grown  tender,  flabby 


from  lack  of  exercise.  And  the  fault  fre- 
quently lies  with  our  modern  soft  foods. 
His  verdict  may  simply  be  "more  work  for 
those  weakened  gums"— and,  like  many 
dentists,  he  may  suggest  tin-  helpful  stimu- 
lation of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and  massage. 

For  Ipana  is  designed  not  only  to  clean 
the  teeth  but,  with  massage,  to  help  the 
gums  as  well.  Every  time  you  brush  your 
teeth,  massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your 
gums.  Feel  that  delightful  tang,  exclusive 
with  Ipana  and  massage,  as  circulation 
awakens  in  the  gums  — stimulates  them— 
helps  make  gums  firmer,  healthier. 

Get  a  tube  of  economical  Ipana  at  your 
druggist's  today.  Let  Ipana  and  massage  help 
you  to  have  a  smile  you  can  be  prou4  of ! 


IPANA  TOOTH   PASTE 


iMIl 
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You  never  knovf  how  much  you've  loved 
until  you've  loved -and  lost! 


why  risk  loneliness?  Mum  each  day  surely  guards  your  charm! 


WHY  should  loveseem  so  easy  to  keep 
when  you  have  it... but  so  hard  to 
win  back.^  The  memories  of  happy  days— 
of  dances,  dates— are  so  heart-breaking! 
And  even  worse  is  the  gnawing  thought 
that  somehow  it  might  have  been  your 
fault  that  they  are  gone. 

So  often  it  is  a  girl's  fault,  although  she 
may  never  know  it.  For  where  is  the  man 
who  will  speak  about  a  fault  like  under- 
arm odor . , .  who  would  humiliate  her  by 
suggesting  that  she  needs  Mum? 

Girls  who  keep  romance  never  take  for 
granted  the  matter  of  personal  daintiness. 
They  don't  expect  just  a  bath  to  keep 
them  fresh  and  sweet— they  use  Mum 
every  day!  A  bath  removes  only  perspira- 
tion that  is  past . . .  but  with  Miun,  future 
underarm  odor  is  prevented.  Though  your 
bath  may  fade— Mum's  protection  goes 
right  on! 

Mum  is  so  quick  and  so  dependable, 
that  more  women  choose  this  one  pleasant 
cream  than  any  other  deodorant. 


MUM  IS  QUiCKI  Just  pat  a  little  Mum 
under  each  arm— at  any  time— even  after 
you're  dressed.  Takes  only  30  seconds! 

MUM  WON'T  HARM  CLOTHING!  The  Amer- 
ican Laundry  Institute  Seal  proves  that 
Mum  won't  harm  fabrics.  So  safe  that  you 
can  use  it  even  after  underarm  shaving. 

MUM  IS  SUREI  Mvmi  makes  odor  impos- 
sible—not by  attempting  to  stop  perspira- 


tion—but by  neutralizing  the  odor.  Get 
Mum  at  your  druggist's  today.  Thousands 
of  women  have  the  daily  Mum  habit 
(thousands  of  men,  too).  Let  Mum  guard 
your  charm! 

FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS-More  womm 
use  Mum  for  sanitary  napkins  than  any  other 
deodorant.  Mum  is  gentle,  safe,  prevents  unpleas- 
ant odor.  Avoid  offending  this  way,  too. 


NO  DEODORANT  QUICKER. ..  SAFER  ...  SURER. .  .THAN  MUM! 


TO  HlRSiLF: 

JUST  A  QUICK  DAB 

OF  MUM  WAS  ENOUGH 

TO  KEEP  ME  FRESH 

THIS  WHOLE,  L0N6 

EVENING! 


■i'iif^ 


Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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■  While  a  gadding  editor  takes  you 
to  an  exciting  television  broad- 
cast, to  meet  a  gracious  and  happy 
wife,  and  to  a  Lanny  Ross  program 


IN  the  new  and  surprisingly  tasteful  Cafe 
Rouge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  several 
nights  ago  I  saw  Mrs.  Glenn  Miller  at  one 
of  the  tables.  Across  the  crowded,  dance  floor, 
leading  the  band,  her  husband  smiled  at  her 
over  the  heads  of  the  swaying  young  couples. 
As  I  watched,  a  steady  stream  of  people  came 
up  to  her  table,  sat  down  and  chatted  gaily  a 
few  minutes  before  making  room  for  new  ar- 
rivals. She  had  the  air  of  a  gracious  woman 
diplomat  holding  a  conference  of  state.  Nor 
did  she  in  any  other  way  fit  into  the  usual  con- 
ception of  a  danceband  leader's  wife.  Beau- 
tiful in  a  quiet,  well  mannered  fashion,  she 
was  more  a  woman  you  would  meet  in  the 
home  of  a  rather  well-to-do  friend  than  in 
the  blaring  world  of  dance  music. 

It  intrigued  me.  Here  certainly  must  be  a 
marriage  in  interesting  contrast  to  the  more 
accepted  husband  and  wife  relationship  of 
radio.  So  I  determined  to  learn  more  about 
this  season's  most  spectacular  musical  success 
and  his  wife.  I  found  that  here  indeed  is  a 
charming  story.  If  you've  half  the  healthy 
curiosity  I  suffer,  you  will  want  to  read  what 
Jack  Sher  writes  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn 
Miller.  I  promise  it  for  the  next  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

On  a  recent  Sunday  evening  I  watched 
another  of  television's  many  new  experiments. 
I  found  myself  sitting  forward  in  the  dark- 
ened room,  gripped  with  audience  excitement 
and  I  knew  then  the  experiment  was  a  success. 
It  was  a  television  broadcast  of  a  hockey  game 
in  Madison  Square  Garden.  There,  on  a  mir- 
ror of  a  set  in  Radio  City,  I  saw  the  figures  of 
the  players  speeding  up  and  down  the  ice, 
saw  a  man  fall,  felt  the  blow  as  he  crashed 
against  the  sideboards — felt  the  impact  be- 
cause the  sound,  picked  up  by  a  sensitive 
microphone,  was  as  painfully  clear  as  though 
I  had  been  sitting  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
rink. 

Television,  it  seems,  advances  most  rapidly 
when  there  is  a  minimum  of  publicity  about  it. 
This  past  winter  when  you've  heard  so  little 
about  its  progress,  this  miraculous  new  enter- 


tainment medium  has  been  taking  thrilling 
steps  forward.  Prices  of  the  sets  are  about  to 
be  cut  nearly  in  half,  a  solution  has  been  found 
finally  for  a  television  network,  a  new  large 
screen  is  nearly  practical  now.  So  much  more 
has  happened  that  I  can't  tell  you  in  this  short 
space.  A  more  complete  and  more  exciting 
review  of  television  and  its  miracles  is  due 
you.    It  will  be  along  shortly, 

It  is  fun — there's  no  better  way  to  describe 
it — to  sit  in  the  control  room  and  watch  a 
broadcast.  So  I  sat  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
myself  as  the  Lanny  Ross  program  on  CBS 
gradually  took  shape  and  was  ready  for  the 
second  hand  to  touch  the  hour  of  two  o'clock 
when  the  show  would  go  on  the  air.  At  three 
minutes  before,  they  were  still  rehearsing  a 
troublesome  rough  spot.  At  one  moment  be- 
fore, the  director  grudgingly  granted  that  it 
had  to  be  satisfactory  with  just  sixty  seconds 
left.  I'm  sure  not  one  of  the  four  in  that  con- 
trol room  with  me  would  have  gambled  a  dol- 
lar on  how  the  program  would  come  over  the 
air.  Neither  the  director,  on  whose  shoulders 
lay  the  final  responsibility  for  co-ordinating 
all  the  elements  of  the  broadcast,  nor  the  en- 
gineer whose  skilled  hands  must  control  the 
volume  and  the  tonal  qualities,  nor  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  script,  who  timed  each  song, 
each  announcement,  each  commercial  with  a 
stop-watch  and  wrote  the  figures  in  the  mar- 
gin, so  that  when  this  same  broadcast  was 
repeated  four  hours  later  for  the  West  Coast, 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  doubt  about 
ending  on  time,  nor  the  harassed  looking  indi- 
vidual with  a  pencil  behind  his  ear  who  made 
strange  marks  with  a  leaky  pen  and  smoked 
more  cigarettes  than  he  knew. 

Yet  exactly  at  two-fourteen  o'clock  and 
thirty  seconds  the  program  drew  to  a  smooth 
and  definitely  satisfactory  conclusion,  there 
was  the  pleasant  pause  of  complete  silence  and 
then:  "This  is  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System." 

Radio's  miracle  men  had  done  it  again. 

—FRED    R.   SAMMIS 
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Listerine  likes  nothing  better  than  to 

FIGHT  INFECTIOUS  DANDRUFF 


THAT  should  be  good  news  to  you  if  you 
have  any  sign  of  this  condition. 
That's  the  kind  of  a  case  Listerine  Antiseptic 
really  welcomes  .  .  .  the  infectious  type  in  which 
germs  are  active  ...  in  which  inflammation  and 
itching  may  be  present  ...  in  which  scales  and 
flakes  are  a  humiliating  problem  and  relief  seems 
far  off.  Then  Listerine  really  goes  to  work,  often  giv- 
ing amazing  results  which  test  cases  clearly  show. 

Kills  Infectious  Dandruff  Germs 

First  Listerine  gives  hair  and  scalp  a  cooUng  and 
refreshing  antiseptic  bath.  The  scalp  tingles  and 
glows.  Distressing  flakes  and  scales  begin  to  go  .  .  . 
inflammation  and  itching  are  alleviated. 

But  most  important  of  all,  Listerine  Antiseptic 
kills  a  substantial  number  of  the  germs  associated 
with  infectious  dandruff — including  the  strange 
"bottle  bacillus,"  called  Pityrosporum  Ovale. 

This  active  trouble-making  parasite  is  recognized 
by  outstanding  dandruff  specialists  to  be  a  causative 
agent  of  infectious  dandruff.  As  you  know,  dan- 
druff is  the  most  common  diseased  scaly  condition 
of  the  scalp  and  is  often  infectious. 

Improvement  in  76%  of  Test  Cases 

Extensive  research  showed  that  when  rabbits  were 
inoculated  with  Pityrosporum  Ovale,  they  soon  de- 
veloped dandruff  symptoms  like  those  with  which 
you  are  familiar.  When  Listerine  was  applied  daily 
to  the  affected  areas  these  symptoms  disappeared 
in  14  days,  on  the  average. 

Clinical  tests  on  men  and  women 
who  used  Listerine  Antiseptic  and 
massage  twice  a  day  revealed  even 
more  impressive  results.  In  one 
series  of  tests  76%  of  dandruff  suf- 
ferers showed  either  complete  dis- 
appearance of  or  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  symptoms  of  dandruff 
within  30  days. 

Confirming  such  scientific  re- 
sults are  enthusiastic  letters  from 
users,  praising  Listerine  Antiseptic 
for  dandruff. 

Don't  Delay  .  .  .  Use  Listerine  Now 

If  you  have  any  sign  of  dandruff,  start  the  Listerine 
treatment  at  once.  Neglect  may  aggravate  the 
symptoms.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  TREATMENT 

MEN:  Douse  full  strength  Listerine  Antiseptic  on 
the  scalp  morning  and  night.  WOMEN:  Part  the 
hair  at  various  places,  and  apply  Listerine  Antisep- 
tic right  along  the  part  with  a  medicine  dropper,  to 
avoid  wetting  the  hair  excessively. 

Always  follow  with  vigorous  and  persistent  mas- 
sage with  fingets  or  a  good  hair  brush.  Continue 
the  treatment  so  long  as  dandruff  is  in  evidence. 
And  even  though  you're  free  from  dandiuff,  enjoy 
a  Listerine  massage  once  a  week  to  guard  against 
infection.  Listerine  Antiseptic  is  the  same  antisep- 
tic that  has  been  famous  for  more  than  50  years  as 
a  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 


The  medical  treatment  that  thousands  employ! 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 


mzHtld  sa^ 
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FIRST  PRIZE 

HATS  OFF  TO  ARLENE  AND  BUDDI 

Arlene  Francis  is  just  a  name  to 
me  but  her  voice  tells  me  she  is  a 
warm-hearted,  fun-loving  girl.  Every 
Saturday  night  I  listen  to  What's  My 
Name. 

To  be  natural  is  one  of  woman's 
greatest  charms,  I  think,  and  one 
which  is  so  rarely  seen  today. 

Budd  Hulick,  who  is  on  the  same 
program,  is  also  a  natural. 

Men,  will  you  allow  a  mere  woman 
to  suggest  you  listen  to  Budd's 
smooth,  perfect  diction,  and  then  try 
to  make  the  little  woman  happy  with 
yoiu-  "smooth,  perfect  diction!" — Mrs. 
Hazel  Kirk  Beer,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

FAN  THE  FLAME 

Are  you  a  fan?  I  mean,  one  of 
those  who  keep  the  flame  of  genius 
burning,  not  the  cool-oflf  kind?  Well, 
you  don't  know  what  fun  is  'till  you 
start  "fanning!"  Spend  three  cents  a 
week  for  a  stamp  and  start  building 
up  some  of  your  local  radio  perform- 
ers and  announcers.  They  will  get 
a  lift  from  a  letter. 

You'll  find,  too,  that  your  favorite 
programs  will  begin  to  seem  more 
real  if  you  have  a  hand  in  the  making 
of  them.  You  may  not  ever  hear  any 
response  from  some  of  them;  on  the 
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other  hand,  you  might  be  surprised 
to  know  how  grateful  they  are. — 
Mildred  A.  Frizzell,  Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

THIRD  PRIZE 
TUESDAY  NIGHTS  THE  NIGHT! 
What!  After  all  that  good  dinner 
you  expect  me  to  go  out?  And  on 
Tuesday  night?  Nothing  doing.  I 
wouldn't  miss  that  good  radio  enter- 
tainment tonight  for  anything.  Just 
take  a  look  at  this  program.  Isn't  it 
a  "honey?"    Here's  Fibber  McGee  and 
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PRIZES- 

First  Prize    $10.00 

Second  Prize    $  5.00 

Five  Prizes  of  $    1.00 

Address  your  letters  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  April  29.  1940.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
the   magazine. 


Bing  Crosby  co-stars  with 
Gloria  Jean  on  the  air  and 
in  his  new  Universal  Pic- 
ture, "If  I  Had  My  Way." 


Molly,  Bob  Hope,  and  that  Pot  O'Gold, 
we  might  get  nineteen  hundred  dol- 
lars just  by  staying  home.  And 
there's  that  Aldrich  Family,  and 
Jimmie  Fidler,  and  then  there's  Uncle 
Walter's  Doghouse.  Here  is  Edward 
G.  Robinson  in  Big  Town  and  Johnny 
Presents.  So  many,  many  excellent 
programs — and  here  is  We,  the  Peo- 
ple. Along  about  here,  I'll  eat  that 
other  piece  of  pie,  I  couldn't  manage 
for  dinner. 

No,  siree,  I'm  staying  home  tonight! 
— Mrs.   Ethel   Ailer,   Martinez,    Calif. 

FOURTH  PRIZE 
SHE'S  HAPPY  ABOUT  THE  WHOLE  THING 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Chase  and  Sanborn  Com- 
pany for  cutting  down  their  program 
to  a  half  hour.  It  is  certainly  a  relief 
to  be  able  to  hear  Charlie  McCarthy 
without  have  to  endure  Dorothy 
Lamour's  caterwauling,  and  worst  of 
all,  Don  Ameche's  forced  gaiety. 

It's  a  streamlined  program  now — 
good  all  the  way  through. — ^Maxine 
Baxter,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 
SHE'S  NOT  SO  HAPPY 
The  new  Chase  and  Sanborn  pro- 
gram prompts  me  to  write:  variety 
may  add  spice,  but  in  profusion,  it 
creates  confusion.  The  "spot-light" 
appearance  of  several  artists  during  a 
short  program,  is  unwise;  it  does  not 
permit  the  artists  adequate  presenta- 
tion of  their  abilities,  which  alas, 
lessens  listeners'  appreciation  and 
fails  to  create  the  sustained  interest 
for  which  sponsors  strive! — Mary  E. 
Lauber,  Phila.,  Pa. 

SIXTH  PRIZE 

BING.  YOU  BETTER  WATCH  OUT! 
I  like  the  Bing-Bob-Bazooka  com- 
bination on  Thursday  evenings  very 
much,  but — (I  hate  to  say  it,  Bing)  — 
sometimes  I  wish  our  good  friend 
Crosby  would  cheese  it  by  using  more 
craft!  "Scatterbrain"  is  a  nice  song, 
but  if  he  puts  it  over  much  oftener,  I 
shall  begin  to  think  it  is  his  theme 
song,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grave 
danger  that  some  of  us  may  be  moved 
to  regret  the  birth  of  the  composer. 
And  Bing  is  surely  the  last  man  to 
wish  that  injustice  to  fall  upon  an 
unsuspecting  musician. — S.  B.  Mc- 
Clean,  Montreal,  Canada. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 
THE  HERO  OF  THE  MONTH 

Gene  Autry  the  Singing  Cowboy 
turned  down  an  offer  of  $3000  from 
a  tobacco  company  because  HE  does 
not  smoke!  Instead,  he  accepted  an 
offer  of  $1000  weekly  from  Double 
Mint  Gum,  to  appear  on  a  half  hour 
radio  show! 

It  is  my  belief  therein  lies  the  rea- 
son for  Autry's  success*  He  is  sin- 
cere! He  does  not  try  to  dupe  the 
public,  but  gives  his  best  at  every 
performance,  whether  it  be  on  the 
screen  or  the  air. 

Gene  Autry  will  sing  in  my  home, 
via  the  radio,  weekly,  and  I  hope  that 
my  little  boy  will  emulate  him! — Mrs. 
V.  Dogan,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Now!  CAMAY  brings  you  this  Great 
New  Improvement  in  Beauty  Soaps! 


Let  Camay  help  you  to  a  Lovelier  Skin  and 
a  More  Radiant  Complexion . . .  with  these 
three  Wonderful  Aids  to  Beauty  Cleansing! 


THE  MOMENT  you  open  a  cake  of  this  wonderful,  new 
Camay  you'll  know  it's  different.  There's  a  new,  en- 
trancing fragrance  that  just  lasts  and  lasts!  Note,  too, 
new  Camay's  abundant  lather,  its  unusual  mildness! 

Women  everywhere  are  turning  to  the  new  Camay. . . 
discovering  in  Camay  their  ideal  beauty  soap . . .  adopt- 
ing the  Camay  Way  to  Beauty.  Perhaps  you,  too,  can 
find  new  loveliness  by  following  this  Camay  beauty 
method  as  printed  on  the  back  of  the  Camay  wrapper. 

Camay's  3  Advantages  Proved  by  Tests! 

Our  tests  against  6  other  best-selling  toilet  soaps  proved 
Camay's  advantages.  Time  and  time  again,  Camay 
proved  it  possessed  a  greater  mildness  than  any  of 
them,  gave  more  abundant  lather  in  a  short  time,  had 
a  fragrance  that  most  women  preferred! 

Because  of  these  tests,  you  can  definitely  trust  your- 
self to  Camay's  gentle  cleansing  care  and  expect  it  to 
help  you  in  yoiur  search  for  a  lovelier  skin,  a  more 
radiant  complexion,  new  allure! 

Go  to  your  nearest  dealer.  Look  for  Camay  in  its 
famous  yellow  and  green  wrapper.  It's  cellophane  cov- 
ered to  protect  freshness.  Get  3  cakes  of  Camay  .  .  . 
give  Camay  every  test  you  can  think  of  .  .  .  and  feel 
your  skin  responding  to  its  gentle  beauty  cleansing  care! 

Now—wnore  than  ever 
THE  SOAP  OF  BEAUTIFIJI.  WOMEN 


A  PERFECT  BEAUTY  SOAP!" 

Raad  this  interaiting  latter  from 
Mrs.  George  D.  Lawrence,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Your  new  Camay  h  so  mild,  gives  such  marvelous,  genfle 
lafber,  and  has  such  a  lasting,  lovely  fragrance.  I  find  it 
a  perfect  beauty  soap  to  help  keep  my  complexion 
wonderfully  soft  and  fresh  and  radiant. 

(Signed)  ELIZABETH  L  LAWRENCE 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  (Mrs.  George  D.  Lawrence} 


New,  long-lasting  Fragrance  that 
2  out  of  3  women  preferred! 

We  asked  hundreds  of  women  to  compare 
Camay's  fascinating,  new  fragrance  with  that 
of  6  other  famous  toilet  soaps.  Approximately 
2  out  of  3  women  voted  for  Camay.  You'll  like 
Camay's  new  fragrance,  too.  It  lasts  in  the  cake 
just  as  long  as  there  is  a  bit  of  soap  left! 


The  Camay  your  dealer  now  has  is  the  New,  Im- 
proved Camay.  No  change  in  the  familiar  green 
and  yellow  wrapper.  The  change  is  in  the  Soap. 
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^  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Usually  stars  give  parties  for 
reporters — but  Jimmie  Fidler  re- 
versed things  by  entertaining 
for  the  stars.  Above,  Cesar  Ro- 
mero, Brian  Donlevy,  Joan  Craw- 
ford, Edgar  Bergen,  Ken  Murray. 

■ 

Right,  Bob  Hope  passes  on  the 
joke  that  wowed  the  studio  aud- 
ience at  last  week's  broadcast. 
From  left  to  right,  Edna  John- 
son, host  Jimmie  Fidler,  Peter 
Hayes,  Hope  and  Judy  Garland. 


HERE'S  hoping  Dick  Powell  makes 
a  hit  on  the  Thursday-night 
Good  News  program.  His  con- 
tract runs  for  only  four  weeks,  spon- 
sors being  proverbially  cautious  folks. 

*  *       * 

Around  about  the  time  you  read 
this,  Jack  Benny  ought  to  be  signing 
a  new  contract  with  his  Jell-O  boss. 
The  salary's  said  to  be  $18,500  a  week, 
with  Jack  paying  all  salaries  of  sup- 
porting cast,  band,  and  singers  out  of 
that  amount. 

*  *       * 

Don't  put  too  much  stock  in  the 
rumors  that  "Gone  With  the  Wind" 
is  being  peddled  for  a  radio  serial,  at 
an  asking  price  of  a  million  dollars. 
The  people  who  n>ade  the  movie 
would  have  to  be  consulted  too,  and 
they  don't  think  letting  the  public 
listen  free  to  the  story  of  Scarlett 
O'Hara  would  be  good  for  boxoflfice 
figures.  So  if  "Gone  With  the  Wind" 
ever  reaches  the  air  at  all,  it  will 
probably  be  after  the  picture  has  been 
seen  everywhere. 

*  *       * 

Wedding  bells  are  in  the  offing  for 
Donna  Damerel  (Marge  of  Myrt  and 


Marge)  and  Peter  Fick,  famed  swim- 
mer— if  the  diamond  he  gave  her  for 
a  Valentine's  Day  present  is  any  indi- 
cation. 

*  *       * 

And  another  marriage  bulletin — 
Edmond  O'Brien,  of  the  late  Betty 
and  Bob  cast,  and  seen  on  the  screen 
in  "The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame," 
and  Nancy  Kelly,  who  was  in  radio 
too  until  she  went  to  Hollywood.  In 
June,  they  say. 

*  *       * 

The  internes,  staff  doctors,  and 
nurses  at  a  certain  Chicago  hospital 
never  had  as  much  fun  in  their  lives 
as  the  day  Barbara  Luddy,  laid  up 
there  with  an  injured  leg  from  an  au- 
tomobile accident,  rehearsed  for  one 
of  her  CBS  First  Nighter  programs. 
Barbara  hated  to  miss  the  broadcast, 
but  her  doctor  said  she  could  leave 
the  hospital  only  for  the  half -hour  re- 
quired to  go  on  the  air,  so  rehearsals 
were  held  in  her  room.  Hospital  at- 
tendants went  into  a  complete  dither 
— kept  coming  in  to  see  how  Barbara 
felt,  to  smooth  her  pillow,  to  bring 
her  a  cup  of  custard,  anything  to 
satisfy   their   curiosity   about   how   a 


radio  program  was  rehearsed.  Finally, 
after  Barbara's  temperature  had  been 
taken  five  times  in  as  many  minutes, 
director  Joe  Ainley  printed  a  sign 
and  hung  it  on  the  door.  The  sign 
said,  "Keep  Out^ — Serious  Operation 
Under  Way."  It  worked,  and  the  op- 
eration was  a  success — Barbara  gave 
a  fine  performance  that  night  in  the 
CBS  studio,  sitting  with  her  leg 
propped  up  on  a  chair  before  her. 

*  *       * 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  First 
Nighter  stars,  Les  Tremayne,  Bar- 
bara's leading  man,  keeps  a  complete 
file  of  all  letters  sent  him,  with  a  car- 
bon copy  of  his  answer  clipped  to 
each  letter.  A  candidate  for  Dave 
Elman's  Hobby  Lobby? 

*  *       * 

An  automobile  mechanic  thought  he 
was  creating  a  job  for  himself  when 
he  wrote  in  to  the  NBC  sound  effects 
department:  "I  have  noticed  that  the 
gears  in  all  the  transmissions  of  your 
autos  heard  on  the  air  are  worn. 
They're  especially  noisy  in  first  and 
second.  I  think  I  can  remedy  this 
situation."  Tactfully,  NBC  wrote 
back  that  all  the  worn  transmissions 
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were  on  records,  and  that  they  had  to 
be  worn,  or  listeners  wouldn't  hear 
them  at  all. 

*  ♦       ♦ 

Seems  as  if  the  producers  of  Joyce 
Jordan,  Girl  Interne,  on  CBS,  just 
can't  keep  an  actress  in  the  serial's 
leading  role.  Rita  Johnson  played 
Joyce  two  years  ago  when  the  pro- 
gram began,  but  a  movie  talent  scout 
came  along  and  packed  Rita  off  to 
Hollywood  with  a  contract  in  her 
pocket.  Helen  Claire  was  the  next 
Joyce,  but  she  went  to  work  and  be- 
came a  Broadway  star  in  the  hit  com- 
edy, "Kiss  the  Boys  Goodbye,"  and 
had  to  give  up  most  of  her  radio  work. 
Next  was  Elspeth^Eric,  who  followed 
in  Helen's  footsteps  by  getting  the 
only  girl's  part  in  another  Broadway 
play,  "Margin  for  Error."  Now  Ann 
Shepherd  is  playing  Joyce,  and 
everyone  connected  with  the  program 
is  hoping  she'll  stay.  Serves  'em 
right  for  hiring  such  good  actresses. 

*  •       * 

The  director  of  the  CBS  Grand 
Central  Station  program,  Ira  Ashley, 
is  more  hard-boiled  than  the  British 
censor,  it  seems.  The  other  day  he 
got  a  manuscript  submitted  to  him  by 
a  writer  in  Bermuda  who  hoped  to 
sell  it  for  air  use.  Marked  on  the 
envelope  were  the  words,  "Passed  by 
Censor."    But  it  didn't  pass  Ira. 

*  *       « 

Did  you  know  that  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  Warner  Brothers  movie  actor, 
used  to  be  an  announcer  at  WHO  in 
Des  Moines,  where  everyone  called 
him  "Dutch"?  Now  Ronald's  brother 
Neil  (whom  everyone  calls  "Moon") 
has  quit  his  annovmcing  job  at  WOC, 


Even  Fred  Kirby,  WLWs  sing- 
ing cowboy,  was  surprised  as 
the   requests   came  flobding   in. 


Davenport,  Iowa,   and  he's  going  to 
Hollywood  too. 

*  *  ♦ 
Selena  Royle,  who  plays  the  title 
role  in  the  CBS  serial,  Woman  of 
Courage,  is  writing  a  play,  but  she 
won't  tell  what  it's  about.  All  she'll 
say  is  that  "it  begins  with  a  third 
act!"  .  .  .  Joan  Tetzel,  who  plays  the 
Woman  of  Courage's  daughter  in  the 
serial,  has  just  returned  from  a  rush 
visit  to  Hollywood,  where  she  made 
a  screen  test  for  Howard  Hughes, 
Asked  about  the  ordeal,  Joan  says  in- 
differently, "I  much  prefer  working 
on  radio." 


Another  radio  personality  who  went 
out  to  Hollywood  for  a  screen  test  is 
Kingsley  Colton,  the  youngster  who 
co-stars  with  Betty  Garde  in  My  Son 
and  I.  Kingsley  was  tested  for  the  role 
of  the  boy  in  "The  Yearling,"  but  no 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he'd  get 
the  part  had  come  through  by  the 
time  we  went  to  press. 
<•<       *       * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  half  an 
hour  after  the  noon  whistles  have 
blown,  Lee  Kirby  and  Dottie  Conne 
stand  in  front  of  Charlotte's  Imperial 
Theater,  smile  at  the  crowds,  read  a 
commercial  into  a  WBT  microphone, 
and  begin  asking  questions.  Lee  does 
the  quizzing  and  Dottie  is  the  "talent 
scout."  She  persuades  the  bashful  on- 
looker to  come  up  to  the  microphone, 
leaves  him  there  to  Lee's  tender  mer- 
cies, and  then  scampers  off  to  en- 
snare the  next  one.  Together  they 
make  up  WBT's  Man  in  the  Street 
broadcast,  now  in  its  third  year. 

Putting  on  this  quiz  program  means 
that  Lee  Kirby  sits  up  late  at  night, 
long  after  his  wife  and  two  children 
have  gone  to  bed,  poring  through 
question  and  answer  books  for  good 
ones  to  use  on  the  show.  Usually, 
after  a  while,  he  tosses  the  books 
aside  and  makes  up  his  own  queries 
instead.  He  runs  through  about  fifty 
questions  every  week,  and  it's  a  man- 
sized  job  to  get  them,  because  they 
must  be  clever  and  yet  not  too  diffi- 
cult. On  Wednesdays,  he  gives  his 
guests  a  chance  to  get  even  with  him 
by  inviting  them  to  ask  him  the  ques- 
tions. He  usually  knows  all  the  an- 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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HERE'S  a  bargain  that  is  a  bargain. 
Pebeco  Tooth  Powder  cleans  your 
teeth  as  thoroughly,  pleasantly,  and  harm- 
lessly as  any  dentifrice  at  any  price.  And 
look  how  much  you  save  on  these  big 
over-size  tins.  Try  this  refreshing  tooth 
cleanser.  It  gives  you  gleaming,  spar- 
kling teeth— and  cuts  your  dentifrice  bill. 

Coprriirht  1940  by  Lehn  &  Pink  Products  Corp. 


MOST    FOR    YOUR    MONEY 

of  all  well-known  brands 
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FORMULA  FOR 


By  PAULINE  SWANSON 

■  Everything  she  is,  everything  she  has,  she 
owes  to  work  and  an  unshakable  belief  that 
life  is  what  you  make  it — Read  what  radiant- 
ly lovely  Paulette  Goddard  has  to  say  about 
the  three  vital  questions  in  a  woman's  life 


CHARLIE  CHAPLIN'S  car  drove  up  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Philharmonic  auditorium  in  Hollywood 
on  that  night  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  Monte  Carlo 
Ballet  Russe  opened  its  annual  engagement  in  the  film 
city. 

The  doorman  sprang  to  open  the  door,  and  an 
audible  sigh  burst  from  the  onlookers  as  Paulette  God- 
dard,  unbelievably  beautiful,  stepped  out. 

She  was  wearing  an  adaptation  of  the  fiesta  gowns 
of  old  Spain — tiers  of  black  lace,  cut  to  reveal  her 
perfect  figure,  her  bronzed  mid-riff  shining  bare  above 
the  voluminous  skirt.  No  detail  of  the  picture  was 
missing.  On  her  hands  were  black  lace  mittens.  In 
her  coppery  hair  a  single  red  flower  was  clipped  into 
the  folds  of  a  matching  lace  mantilla. 

The  fans  leaning  against  the  ropes  along  the  pas- 
sageway to  the  theater  weren't  the  only  ones  who 
gasped  as  they  watched. 

A  film  producer  and  his  wife,  half  way  up  the  aisle, 
turned  and  looked  at  Paulette  critically,  quite  un- 
abashed, as  she  passed  them.  (In  Hollywood,  one  rule 
of  Emily  Post  has  been  abolished:  staring  is  not  rude, 
but  a  compliment.) 

"She's  radiant!"  the  producer  said  aloud. 

"Why  shouldn't  she  be,"  his  wife  said  less  audibly, 
"she's  had  all  the  breaks." 

Now  let  it  be  said  for  the  record  that  Paulette  God- 
dard,  who  has  every  motion  picture  director  and  radio 
producer  in  Hollywood  bidding  for  her  service,  who 
presides  so  graciously — in  an  aura  of  success  and 
beauty  and  wealth — at  Charlie  Chaplin's  "white  house 
on  the  hill"  has  had  none  of  the  "breaks". 

She  was  born  in  a  modest  section  of  teeming  New 
York  City,  one  of  millions  of  girls  who  must  fight  for 
a  chance.  Her  parents  were  poor.  She  had  no  dis- 
tinguished friends.  No  pull.  She  had  the  barest  public 
school  education.  She  was  working  at  sixteen — at 
the  hardest  job  in  the  world,  that  of  a  chorus  girl  in 
a  Broadway  show. 

She  was  pretty  then,  blonde  and  vivacious — but  no 
prettier  than  the  other  girls  in  the  chorus.  She  is 
spectacularly  beautiful  now.  Where  are  those  other 
girls  in  the  "line"?  Perhaps  they  were  not  willing, 
as   Paulette   was,   to   study   themselves   and   then   to 


As  one  of  radio's  most  popular 
guest  stars,  Paulette  shows  the 
same  vitality  and  buoyancy  that 
won   her  Charlie   Chaplin's   love. 


<>^^^J^ 


capitalize  on  whatever  there  was  in 
their  girlish  prettiness  that  would 
make  for  mature  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction. Patdette's  lovely  figure  is 
the  result  of  rigid  discipline.  Would 
these  other  girls  have  made  like 
sacrifices?  All  those  attributes  of 
hers,  other  women  envy  now  they 
might  have  had,  may  still  have,  if 
they  will  follow  her  example.  It 
isn't  easy,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Nor  is  Paulette's  professional  suc- 
cess the  result  of  the  "breaks". 
Throughout  the  country,  as  in 
Hollywood,  the  misconception  exists 
that  Paulette  was  a  straggly  kid, 
down  on  her  luck,  when  Charlie 
Chaplin  discovered  her.  Perhaps 
the  ragamuffin  role  she  played  in 
her  first  picture  with  Chaplin  has 
contributed  to  that  belief.  On  the 
contrary,  Paulette  was  a  "success" 
— in  the  material  sense  of  the  word 
— before  she  met  Charlie.  She  drove 
into  Hollywood  in  a  Duesenberg 
roadster.  She  lived  at  the  swank 
Sunset  Towers  apartments.  Perhaps 
she  would  not  have  catapulted  to 
the  top  of  the  heap  so  quickly  with- 
out the  great  comedian's  help  and 
guidance,  but  she  would  have  got 
there — ultimately. 

No,  there  is  nothing  of  accident 
or  chance  in  the  beautiful  face 
Paulette  turns  to  Hollywood  now, 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Paramount 


Notice  the  startling  contrast  in  these  two  pic- 
tures— one  of  Paulette  when  she  used  to  spend 
hours  every  day  distorting  her  natural  beauty 
and  charm — ^the  other,  above,  as  she  is  today, 
with   that   radiant,    clean   and    refreshing    look. 
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THEY'RE  Hollywood's  gayest — 
and  most  devoted  couple. 
To  see  them  together,  you'd 
never  know  they  were  married. 
There  is  a  youthful  boy-friend-girl- 
friend quality  about  them  that  you 
don't  often  see  in  married  folk,  an 
insouciance,  a  spicy  freshness  and 
tang  to  their  relationship  rare  and 
wonderful  to  behold. 

They're  always  kidding  each  other 
— always  flipping  wise-cracks  back 
and  forth.  They  do  imitations  of 
each  other,  they  razz  each  other — 
thfey  say  exactly  what  comes  into 
their  minds. 

And  yet — 

Beneath  the  flippancy  and  sauci- 
ness,  there  is  a  strain  of  magnificent 
devotion.  When  he  talks  seriously, 
her  eyes  light  up  with  pride,  and 
she  listens  intently  to  every  word  he 
says.  Every  Sunday  afternoon,  she 
comes  to  his  radio  broadcasts,  on 
the  CBS  Screen  Guild  program,  sit- 
ting patiently  all  afternoon  through 
the  rehearsal,  watching  him  work. 
Except  for  their  individual  business 
appointments,  they  are  never  apart 
— always  laughing,  always  together. 

When  she  was  operated  on  for  ap- 
pendicitis a  few  weeks  ago,  he  dis- 
appeared from  Hollywood  affairs  for 
two  solid  weeks.  He  became  a  com- 
plete recluse — ^in  her  room  at  the 
hospital — spending  all  his  time  with 
her,  talking  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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IT  was  the  night  of  April  first,  1939, 
and  the  two  of  them  sat  there  at 
dinner,  a  little  glum.  This  wasn't 
usual,  either,  because  they  were 
very  much  in  love,  really.  But  now 
something  was  wrong.  The  young 
man  fidgeted  nervously  and  the  girl 
across  the  table  was  too  quiet.  This 
night  that  should  have  been  so  spe- 
cial, was  flopping  for  both  of  them. 
Even  when  they  went  into  the  Uving 
room  for  coffee,  as  they  always  did, 
the  cosy  fire  on  the  hearth  failed  to 
cheer  them  up.  .  .  . 

Then  the  doorbell  rang.  The 
young  man  sprang  to  answer  it;  re- 
^;urned  quickly  to  the  living  room 
with  a  package  in  his  hand. 

"Here  it  is,  honey,"  he  said  to  the 
girl,  relievedly.  "Wait.  .  .  ."  He 
tore  off  the  wrappings  to  disclose  a 
shining  black  disk;  strode  over  to 
the  phonograph  and  put  the  record 
on.  Then  he  straddled  a  footstool  at 
the  girl's  feet  as  a  tuneful,  beguiling 
baritone  began  to  sing. 

"There's  only  one  love  in  a  lifetime. 
There's  only  one  dream  to  share — " 

The  young  man  looked  up  at  the 
girl,  a  quiet  smile  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"Happy  anniversary,  honey,"  he 
said. 

And  —  "Happy     anniversary, 

Gene,"    she    answered,    the    tears 

bright  in  her  eyes.     "I  might  have 

known  you  wouldn't  forget.  .  .  ." 

{Continued  on  following  page) 
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"I  could  have  bought  you  a  pres- 
ent," he  explained,  anxiously,  "but 
you  always  say  you  have  everything 
you  want.  And  so  I  wrote  you  an- 
o  ler  song.  It  isn't  such  a  much  but 
— heck,  you  know  how  I  feel." 

And  (I  wasn't  there,  but  I  can 
imagine  what  happened)  he  kissed 
her  and  the  evening  was  a  success, 
after  all.  .  .  . 

Yes,  maybe  you  have  guessed.  .  .  . 
It  was  Gene  Autry  who  played  the 
phonograph  record,  and  his  wife, 
Ina,  who  was  hurt  because  she 
thought  he  had  forgotten  their  sev- 
enth wedding  anniversary.  But 
Gene  had  only  wanted  his  new  song, 
which  he  had  barely  finished  in  time 
to  record,  to  be  a  surprise  for  her. 
And  in  the  end,  everything  worked 
out  all  right.  It  was  bound  to, 
really,  because  Gene  Autry's  mar- 
riage is  a  happy  one. 

NOT  that  you  hear  so  much  about 
it,  and  perhaps  that  is  strange, 
Gene  being  the  showman  that  he  is 
— always  wearing  fancy  cowboy 
suits  and  ten-gallon  hats  and  send- 
ing his  horse,  "Champion,"  to  work 
in  a  specially  built  "taxi"  em- 
blazoned with  his  name  in  letters 
four  feet  high!  The  public  likes  this 
sort  of  thing,  Gene  thinks.  He  thinks 
a  guy  whose  radio  programs  are 
heard  over  a  national  network 
(CBS,  every  Sunday),  whose  films 
have  been  seen  by  millions,  whose 
weekly  mail  is  nothing  short  of  col- 
ossal, should  give  his  fans  their 
money's  worth. 

But  his  personal  life  is  something 
else  again.  It  belongs  just  to  Gene, 
and  to  Ina.  .  .  . 

Gene  met  his  wife,  the  former  Ina 
May  Spivey,  in  the  fall  of  1931,  in 
Springfield,  Mo.  She  is  the  niece  of 
Jimmy  Long,  with  whom  Gene  has 
collaborated  on  so  many  of  his 
songs,  and  was  living  with  her  uncle 
and  going  to  college  in  Spring- 
field when  Gene  came  down  from 


Chicago     to     spend     a     week-end. 

"Miss  Spivey;  Mr.  Autry.  .  .  ." 
Long  made  the  introductions  for- 
mally. Then  he  tried  to  carry  Gene 
off  to  the  piano  to  rehearse  a  new 
song. 

But  he  didn't  make  it.  Gene  just 
stood  there  and  looked  at  Ina, 
pretty,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed, 
quiet-spoken. 

"Maybe  we  could  go  to  a  movie 
this  evenin',"  he  suggested. 

"Hey,  we  have  to  work!"  Long 
protested,  but  Gene  brushed  him  off. 
"Maybe  you  have  to  work,  Jimmy. 
Me — I'm  goin'  to  a  movie — if  the 
young  lady  is  willing." 

She  was  willing.  After  the  movie 
they  went  to  a  gay  little  cafe  to 
dance,  but  instead  Gene  told  Ina 
about  his  radio  job  in  Chicago  (on 
the  National  Barn  Dance  program 
over  station  WLS),  about  the  rec- 
ords he  made  and  how  they  were 
increasing  in  popularity.  He  told 
her  where  he  was  born  (on  a  ranch 
near  Tioga,  Texas) ;  about  Chelsea, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  went  to  school 
and  later  learned  to  be  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  "Frisco"  (St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco)  railroad.  He 
told  her  how  Will  Rogers  had 
walked  into  the  little  station  one 
night  and,  seeing  Gene's  guitar  lying 
there  on  the  instrument  board,  had 
asked  him  to  sing  for  him,  and  how 
Will  had  told  him,  "You've  got  a 
future,  young  feller,  singin'." 

He  told  her  he  thought  maybe  he 
had,  at  that,  although  his  pay  over 
WLS  wasn't  so  much— yet.  He 
wasn't  self-centered  nor  a  braggart, 
even  though  he  was  doing  a  lot  of 
talking  about  himself.  He  was  only 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  dream 
which  was  already  shaping  itself  in 
his  heart.  Here  was  a  girl  who,  if  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  was  going 
to  mean  much  in  his  life.  And  he 
wanted  the  record  clear  from  the  start. 

"That  was  like  him,"  Ina  Autry 
says,  now.     "He' always  lays  all  of 


■  "There's  only  one  love  in  a  lifetime,"  sang 
Gene   to    Ina   on   their   seventh   anniversary. 
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his  cards  on  the  table.  In  any  kind 
of  dealing,  he  wants  the  other  fel- 
low to  understand  the  whole  situa- 
tion." 

So  when  they  said  goodnight  in 
the  dark  front  hall  of  the  Long  home 
in  Springfield,  after  that  first  date,  a 
good  many  things  had  been  tacitly 
settled. 

"Of  course,  I  hadn't  asked  her, 
yet,"  Gene  says.  "But  I  knew  she 
was  the  girl  for  me,  just  the  same." 

He  went  back  to  Chicago  and  con- 
tinued his  courting  "by  remote  con- 
trol." No,  he  didn't  write  many 
letters.  "Gene  can't  write  a  letter 
long  enough  to  really  say  anything, 
to  save  his  life,"  Ina  tells  you.  But 
he  called  her  up  about  five  times  a 
week  and  he  wrote  songs  to  her. 
Yes,  as  perhaps  you  know,  Gene 
writes  most  of  his  songs — some  four 
hundred,  to  date.  Melodies  and 
lyrics  come  to  him  and  he  sings 
'em  to  someone  who  can  write  down 
notes  (since  Gene  can't)  and  there 
you  have  a  song. 

Ina  smiles,  now,  as  she  admits  she 
can't  remember  the  names  of  the 
songs  Gene  dedicated  to  her  back  in 
their  courting  days,  but  she  says  she 
was  terribly  thrilled  when  he  would 
call  her  up,  long  distance,  and  say, 
"Be  sure  and  listen  in  tonight. 
There'll  be  a  song  for  you."  He 
didn't  broadcast  the  dedication.  I 
told  you,  he  isn't  one  to  exploit  his 
personal  affairs.  He  just  sang  the 
song  and  Ina  knew  it  was  for  her. 

CHRISTMAS  time  came  and  went, 
with  Gene  spending  the  holi- 
days in  Springfield.  Then  Chicago 
again.  More  phone  calls.  .  .  .  More 
songs  written  for  Ina.  Came  April 
first,  1932.  Ina  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Long  went  to  St.  Louis  and  Gene 
met  them  there.  The  four  of  them 
met  for  lunch  at  a  big  downtown 
restaurant.  Gene  sat  across  the  table 
from  Ina  and  looking  at  her, 
straight,  his  eyes  asked  her  a  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  "Now?" 

She  nodded.    Yes.  ... 

The  two  of  them  got  up  without 
eating  their  lunch  and  told  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Long  they'd  "be  back.  .  .  ." 
They  went  out  and  got  a  license  and 
hunted  up  a  minister  and  were  mar- 
ried. Funny.  .  .  .  Through  it  all, 
they  said  little  to  each  other.  They 
didn't  have  to,  Gene  explains.  They 
only  knew  they  were  in  love  and 
that  they  wanted  to  be  together  al- 
ways. .  .  .  When,  hand  in  hand,  they 
came  back  to  the  restaurant,  the 
place  was  closed  for  the  afternoon 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  were  wait- 
ing outside  in  the  practically  zero 
weather.  .  .  .  But  they  weren't  so 
very  mad  when  they  were  told  what 
had  happened. 

So  Gene  {Continued  on  page  86) 
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■  Should  she  heed  the  wisdom  of  age  or  follow  the  urge  of  her  own  passion- 
ate youth?    A  lovely  heroine  of  radio's  romantic  serial  makes  her  decision 


SAMUEL  FIELD  touched  his 
daughter's  arm  gently,  almost 
timidly.  Why  did  parents 
sometimes  have  to  break  the  hearts 
of  the  children  they  loved?  And,  at 
nineteen,  hearts  are  so  easily 
broken! 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  this, 
Joan,"  he  said  miserably,  "but 
young  Davis  quit  his  job  this  after- 
noon." 

Joan's  gaze,  fixed  on  his  face,  was 
uncomprehending.  "Harry?  Harry's 
—quit?" 

"The  Chicago  train  left  an  hour 
ago.  I  expect  he's  on  it — ^he  said 
he  was  going  to  leave  Stanwood  to- 
night." 

Joan  half  rose  from  her  chair,  one 
of  the  deep  leather  chairs  that  fur- 
nished her  father's  apartment  with 
masculine  comfort.  "Why,  he 
couldn't!"  she  said  on  a  rising  note. 
"He  wanted  to  stay  here — he 
wanted  to  work  for  you.  It  was  a 
marvelous  chance  for  him!     I — " 

Her  father,  standing  beside  her, 
said,  "Joan.  Baby.  Sit  down.  We've 
got  to  talk."  ^ 

Dumbly,  she  obeyed:  she  listened. 
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But  what  he  said  made  little  im- 
pression on  her.  There  was  pity 
in  his  face,  but  it  was  an  old  pity 
that  had  forgotten  young  hearts  in 
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love.  He  was  against  her,  too.  He 
was  making  an  effort  to  be  sym- 
pathetic, of  course — Samuel  Field 
always  did  that — but  he  didn't  real- 
ly understand,  any  more  than  her 
mother  did.  To  him,  just  as  to  all 
the  others,  she  was  a  foolish  child, 
who  didn't  know  her  own  mind, 
who  was  determined  to  upset  the 
careful  plans  of  her  elders. 

Well,  of  course  it  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  break  your  engagement 
only  a  few  hours  before  it  was  to  be 
formally  announced!  She  knew 
that.  But  how  much  more  terrible 
it  would  have  been  to  go  through 
with  it,  knowing  that  she  loved  an- 
other man! 

Phrases  of  her  father's  measured, 
logical  speech  entered  her  mind, 
lingered  there  a  moment,  were  for- 
gotten. "Young  Davis  ...  a  fine 
boy,  brilliant  .  .  .  but  barely  out 
of  law  school  .  .  .  has  a  mother  and 
brother  to  care  for  .  .  .  can't  support 
a  wife  for  years  yet  .  .  .  both  can 
afford  to  wait  .  .  .  you  just  met  him 
.  .  .  love  takes  time,  time  to 
grow.  .  .  ." 

Sitting  there,  intently  smoothing 
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The  radio  serial,  When  a  Girl 
Marries,  from  which  this  story 
is  adapted,  is  heard  Monday  to 
Friday  on  CBS,  sponsored  by  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  See 
page     76    for    cast    of    characters. 
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the  pale  peach  satin  of  her  skirt  over 
her  slender  legs,  she  thought,  I 
mustn't  listen,  I  mustn't,  because  if 
I  listen  I'll  cry.  I  mustn't  listen,  and 
I  mustn't  think.  At  least  Daddy 
hasn't  mentioned  Phil,  or  what  hap- 
pened last  night — was  it  only  last 
night?     It  seems  years  ago. 

"Harry  must  have  realized,"  her 
father  was  saying,  "the  impossibility 
of  the  situation.  Very  rightly,  he 
decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  go  away." 

"But  don't  you  see — if  he's  run 
away  that  proves  he  loves  me,  too! 
And  he  didn't  even  know  I'd  broken 
my  engagement  to  Phil!  Now  he's 
gone  and  I'll  never  see  him  againi" 

Never  see  him  again.  .  .  . 

SHE  knew  now  it  was  possible  to 
find  love  in  a  moment,  in  one 
second  out  of  all  the  millions  that 
made  up  your  life. 

Until  she'd  met  Harry  Davis,  she 
hadn't  known  what  love  was.  She 
had  supposed  that  she  loved  Phil 
Stanley — must  have  supposed  it, 
since  she  had  promised  to  marry 
him.  Only  the  afternoon  before, 
she  had  been  preparing,  quite  con- 
tentedly, for  the  engagement  din- 
ner. The  greatest  problem  on  her 
horizon  was  that  of  getting  another 
man  to  take  the  place  of  Dick 
Everett,  who  couldn't  come  to  din- 
ner because  he'd  been  suddenly 
called  out  of  town. 

Everyone  in  Stanwood  knew  what 
the  dinner  was  for,  of  course.  Ever 
since  Phil  used  to  escort  her  every 
Saturday  afternoon  to  Miss  Mar- 
key's  dancing  classes  it  had  been  an 
understood  thing  that  she  was  his 
girl  and  that  some  day  they  would 
be  married.  Such  an  understood 
thing,  in  fact,  that  no  one,  least  of 
all  Joan,  had  ever  questioned  its 
rightness,  any  more  than  she  ques- 
tioned the  rightness  of  the  fact  that 
the  sun  rose  in  the  morning  and  set 
at  night. 

And  today  she  would  have  been 
wearing  Phil's  ring,  still  unques- 
tioning, still  accepting,  if  Harry 
Davis  had  not  come  to  the  wrong 
house  looking  for  Samuel  Field. 

At  first  she  had  thought  the  tall, 
rather  shabbily  dressed  young  man 
was  the  piano  tuner,  and  she  told 
her  sister  Sylvia  to  let  him  in  and 
tell  him  the  piano  was  in  the  li- 
brary. But  when,  fifteen  minutes 
later,  she  realized  that  nothing  ex- 
cept expertly  played  music,  and 
none  at  all  of  the  usual  harrowing 
piano-tuner  chords,  was  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  library, 
she  went  to  see  what  was  the  trou- 
ble. 

He  wasn't  a  piano  tuner  at  all, 
she  discovered  after  a  few  moments 
of  conversation:    he  was  a  lawyer 


who  had  come  to  see  her  father  with 
a  letter  of  introduction,  about  a  job. 

"The  girl  that  opened  the  door 
simply  said  the  piano  was  in  here, 
so  I — ^just  came  in  and  started  play- 
ing," he  explained.  "Is  Mr.  Field 
busy?" 

"Why — "  Even  after  five  years,  it 
was  always  hard  for  Joan  to  explain 
to  people  who  didn't  already  know 
how  things  stood  in  the  Field  family. 
"He — he  doesn't  live  here.  My 
father  and  mother  are — separated. 
Daddy  has  an  apartment  in  the 
Bona  Vista,  farther  down  the  street." 

She  liked  the  nice  way  his  face 
changed.  "Oh — I'm  sorry.  That's 
what  comes  of  asking  directions  of 
people  in  corner  drug  stores."  He 
started  to  get  up.  "I'd  better  go 
down  there,  then." 

"No — don't  go.  Won't  you  play  a 
little  more?    I  like  it." 

She  certainly  had  no  intention  of 
saying  that.  The  words  just  popped 
to  her  lips,  and  were  out  before  she 
thought. 

He  sat  down  again,  and  rein  his 
fingers  lightly  over  the  keys,  and 
suddenly  they  both  found  they  were 
smiling.  Joan  tried  to  think  of  all 
the  things  she  had  to  do  .  .  .  but 
somehow,  just  then,  they  weren't 
important.  It  wasn't  even  important 
that  in  a  few  hours  her  engagement 
to  Phil  would  be  announced. 

Harry  Davis  was  so  different 
from  anyone  she  had  ever  known. 
Even  now,  after  only  a  few  minutes, 
she  could  tell  that.  There  was  char- 
acter in  his  face,  in  the  strong  lines 
of  his  jaw  and  mouth  and  nose — 
character,  but  gentleness  and  humor 
as  well.  And  the  way  he  talked — 
straightforward  and  friendly,  and 
yet,  somehow,  a  little  shyly.  As  if 
— as  if  she  were  someone  terribly 
shining  and  beautiful  whose  exist- 
ence he  couldn't  quite  credit.  Not 
at  all  like  Phil  who,  though  she  sup- 
posed he  loved  her,  always  spoke 
as  if  she  were  a  child — adorable  and 
sweet,  but  still  a  child. 

Phil  .  .  .  She  knew,  all  in  a  mo- 
ment— without  knowing  any  more 
about  Harry  Davis  than  that  he  was 
alive  and  sitting  there,  a  few  feet 
away  from  her — that  she  couldn't 
marry  Phil  Stanley. 

"Won't  you  come  to  dinner  to- 
night, Mr.  Davis?"  she  asked,  hurry- 
ing her  words  so  she  could  get  them 
all  out  before  the  enormity  of  say- 
ing them  to  a  virtual  stranger  could 
overcome  her.  "I  mean — I  know 
it's  awfully  short  notice,  but  we'd 
love  to  have  you." 

He  seemed  pleased,  but  not,  she 
noticed  thankfully,  terribly  sur- 
prised. "Why — thanks,  but  I  haven't 
any  dinner  clothes." 

"That  doesn't  matter.  I'll  tell 
everybody  you're   a  musician,    and 
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they'll  expect  you  to  be  different. 
Won't  you,  please?" 

"Of  course,  if  you  want  me  to," 
he  said  simply. 

How  long  her  mother  had  been 
standing  in  the  doorway,  watching 
them,  Joan  didn't  know.  But  sud- 
denly, there  she  was,  saying  in  a 
voice  that  dripped  with  disapproval, 
"Joan!  Phil  has  been  asking  for 
you." 

Harry  Davis  jumped  to  his  feet, 
and  Joan  performed  sketchy  intro- 
ductions, which  her  mother  ac- 
knowledged briefly  and  without  un- 
due cordiality. 

"I'll  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Field," 
he  said,  "and  then  come  back. 
About  seven?" 

"Yes.    About  seven." 

He  smiled  at  them  both,  sketched 
a  funny,  awkward  little  half-bow, 
half -nod,  and  was  gone. 

"Really,  Joan,"  Mrs.  Field  said, 
"inviting  a  young  man  you  hardly 
know!  Who  is  he?  Where  did  he 
come  from?" 

Joan  took  a  deep  breath. 
"Mother,"  she  said  slowly,  "we  can't 
announce  my  engagement  to  Phil 
tonight.     We  mustn't." 

Her  thoughts  avoided  the  hours 
that  followed.  The  amazement,  the 
stupefied  anger,  the  arguments,  the 
raised  voices.  The  hasty  consulting 
of  Phil,  and  the  hurt,  bewildered 
look  in  his  eyes.  And  through  it  all, 
herself  standing  alone,  trying  to  ex- 
plain, without  daring  to  tell  the  real 
truth. 

ONLY  in  Eve  Topping,  her  best 
friend,  had  she  found  sym- 
pathy— and  the  look  of  unutterable 
relief  that  came  to  Eve's  face  when 
she  heard  that  the  engagement  was 
off,  told  her  why  she  could  count 
on  Eve's  help.  Poor  Eve!  Well, 
now  she  knew  how  Eve  must  have 
felt,  loving  Phil  and  seeing  him  pre- 
paring to  marry  Joan. 

The  most  horrible  moment  of  all 
came  after  dinner.  Joan  thought 
she  had  persuaded  her  mother  not 
to  announce  the  engagement,  but 
Mrs.  Field  had  other  ideas.  Joan's 
sudden  change  of  mind  she  diag- 
nosed as  mere  school-girl  nonsense, 
to  be  over-ridden  with  the  ruthless- 
ness  it  deserved;  so  at  the  end  of 
dinner  she  beamingly  rose  and  made 
the  announcement. 

Joan  was  watching  Harry  Davis' 
face.  He  had  returned,' jubilant  be- 
cause Joan's  father  had  agreed  to 
take  him  into  his  law  office.  But 
now,  at  her  mother's  words,  she  saw 
him  go  white  and  push  back  his 
chair,  and  in  the  babble  of  con- 
gratulations which  followed,  he  got 
up  and  left  the  room.  With  that, 
she  had  the  assurance  she  had 
longed    for — the     same    wonderful 
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thing  that  had  happened  to  her  that 
afternoon,  had  happened  to  him  as 
well. 

But,  because  it  had  happened,  he 
had  run  away.  She  was  free  of  her 
obligations  to  Phil;  that  morning 
they  had  had  it  all  out,  and  Phil 
had  agreed  to  release  her.  "I'll  al- 
ways love  you,"  he  had  said  tensely. 
"Always.  But  I  don't  want  to  marry 
you  if  you  don't  love  me."  They 
wouldn't  make  any  announcement 
about  the  engagement  being  broken, 
they  had  decided;  instead,  they 
would  simply  let  it  be  known  after 
a  few  weeks,  among  their  friends, 


Suddenly  they  both  found  they 
were  smiling,  completely  unaware 
of  Joan's  mother  standing  In  the 
doorway   watching    disapprovingly. 


that  it  had  ended,  by  mutual  consent. 

Sitting  there,  listening  to  her 
father's  fumbling  attempts  to  com- 
fort her,  she  thought  bitterly  that 
freedom  had  come  too  late. 

She  stood  up.  "Please,  Daddy," 
she  said,  "I  think  I'll  go  home.  I'm 
tired  ...  I'd  rather  not  talk  any 
more,  just  now." 

Outside,  the  little  roadster  her 
father  had  given  her  for  her  eight- 
eenth birthday  was  waiting,  and  she 
drove  for  a  while  around  Stanwood 
and  then  into  the  country,  hoping 
that  her  mother  would  have  gone 
^Continued  on  page    4) 
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m  In  a  story  as  gay  as  the 
Aldrich  Family  broad- 
casts themselves,  love- 
lorn Henry,  down  for 
Cupid's  count,  finally  tri- 
umphs with  the  aid  of 
Dizzy  and  a  bicycle  built 
(after  a  fashion)  for  two 


HEN— RY!  Henry  Aldrich!!" 
His  mother's  voice,  poured 
with  practiced  pitch  down 
the  narrow  basement  stairs,  sum- 
moned the  chubby  young  man  from 
the  silence  of  a  day  dream  which 
had  already  begun  to  vex  his  com- 
panion, a  thin  boy  about  his  own 
age,  who  was  industriously  oiling 
the  sprocket  of  a  tandem  bicycle 
upended  on  the  cellar  floor. 

"Yes,  Mother?"  Henry's  reply  was 
almost  automatic. 

"Mary  and  I  are  going  to  the 
movies.  Do  you  and  Dizzy  want  to 
come  along  or  are  you  going  to  work 
on  that  bicycle  all  night?" 

Henry  roused  his  attention  suf- 
ficiently to  introduce  a  slightly  of- 
fended tone  to  his  answer. 

"Have  you  forgotten  the  race  is 


^^'ow,  favor^e  ^° 


tomorrow,  Mother?"  he  called. 

Since  this  at  least  settled  the 
question  of  whether  Henry  cared  to 
accompany  his  older  sister  and  her- 
self to  the  picture  show,  Mrs.  Aid- 
rich  closed  the  cellar  door  again 
and  left  Henry  to  resume  his  mus- 
ing. 

Several  times  Dizzy  looked  up 
from  his  task,  watched  Henry  idly 
turn  a  nut  on  the  saddle  the  wrong 
way,  started  to  speak  and  then 
shook  his  head  compassionately. 

To  say  that  Henry  Aldrich  was 
love  sick  would  be  as  much  of  an 
understatement  as  to  tell  a  man 
with  mumps  that  his  jaw  looked  a 
little  swollen.  Henry  was  positively 
stricken.  And  there  seemed  to  be 
no  immediate  cure  for  his  condition 
since  the  object  of  his  affection  was 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away, 
vacationing  in  New  England.  As  he 
thought  of  Kathleen,  flying  along 
resort  roads,  Henry  leveled  a  con- 
temptuous glance  at  the  decrepit 
machine  on  which  he  and  Dizzy 
were  working. 

The  bicycle  which  lay  sprawled 
across  the  cellar  floor  was  a  relic 
of  another  age.  Henry  Ford  con- 
ceivably might  have  been  interested 
in  it  for  his  collection  of  early 
American  antiques.  Certainly  it 
was  not  a  machine  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  entered 
in  the  Centerville  Home  Week  an- 
nual bicycle  race.  But  a  series  of 
misfortunes  had  robbed  both  Henry 
and  Dizzy  of  their  more  modern 
wheels  and  the  tandem  they  were 
now  repairing  provided  a  gambler's 
last  chance  at  the  $50  first  prize 
money. 

But  now,  pondering  over  the  fact 
that  a  fifth  day  had  passed  without 
a  letter  from  his  loved  one,  Henry's 
enthusiasm  over  the  morrow's  event 
had  suddenly  waned. 

"Dizzy,"   he   cried,   breaking   his 
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long  silence,  "I'm  not  going  in  the 
race!" 

"Oh,  Henry,"  pleaded  his  friend, 
"you  can't  change  your  mind  like 
that!" 

"Can't  I?  The  only  reason  I  was 
going  in  it  was  so  we  could  win  the 
$50  and  get  enough  carfare  to  go 
to  Kathleen's  house  party." 

Dizzy  shot  a  sympathetic  glance 
at  his  downcast  friend.  "And  we 
can  still  win  it,"  he  urged. 

"Why  should  I  care  about  going 
to  her  old  house  party?  She  prom- 
ised on  her  word  of  honor  to  write 
me  and  I  haven't  had  a  line  from 
her." 

"She  probably  wrote  you  and  the 
letter  was  lost  in  the  mail.  I  heard 
of  a  girl  that  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
fellow  and  it  wasn't  delivered  for 


Based  on  the  hilarious  radio  scripts 
by  Ciifford  Goldsmith,  heard  every 
Tuesday  night  on  NBC's  Blue  Network, 
sponsored  by  Je/fo-O  puddings.  For 
the    cast    of    characters,    see    page     71 

twenty  years.  Maybe  that's  what 
happened  in  this  case." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  in  the  race!" 

"Listen,  Henry.  You've  got  to. 
Why  don't  you  take  some  of  our  tire 
money  and  phone  her?  We've  got  a 
little  extra." 

"She  isn't  worth  it." 

"I've  got  an  idea.  How  about  put- 
ting the  call  in  and  asking  the  op- 
erator to  reverse  the  charges?" 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

Dizzy  was  a  little  doubtful  on  this 
point.  "I  don't  know.  But  I've 
seen  my  older  brother  do  it." 

"And  it  doesn't  cost  him  a  cent?" 
Henry  was  obviously  interested. 

"Not  a  dime." 

"Who  does  pay  for  it?" 

"I  guess  nobody  does." 

"Is  that  right?"    Henry  was  puz- 


e£^. 


zled  but  half  persuaded. 

"Maybe  the  Government  does,' 
conjectured  Dizzy.  There  were  so 
many  things  the  Government  paid 
for  these  days,  it  seemed  plausible. 

"Isn't  that  decent  of  them," 
mused  Henry.  His  annoyance  with 
Kathleen  had  vanished.  "Why  don't 
I  try  it?  Listen,  Dizzy,  I'll  send 
Father  downstairs  here  and  ask  him 
to  help  you  and  you  keep  him  busy 
until  I'm  through."  Henry  laid 
down  his  wrench  and  got  to  his  feet. 

"Be  sure  you  keep  him  busy, 
while  I'm  phoning,  now!"  he  ad- 
monished Dizzy  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

In  the  living  room,  Mr.  Aldrich 
had  just  turned  his  newspaper  to 
the  latest  chapter  of  the  mystery 
(Continued  on  page    67) 
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■  Left  to  right,  Maxene,  Patty 
and  LaVerne  Andrews,  singing 
stars  of  Glenn  Miller's  Ches- 
terfield progronn  on  CBS,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday. 


THIS  is  the  story  of  two  girls  who 
risked  unhappiness  and  ridicule 
for  the  right  every  American 
woman  takes  for  granted:  The  right 
to  love. 

Their  misfortune  was  that  their 
names  were  Maxene  and  Patty  An- 
drews. Because  they  were — and  are 
— two-thirds  of  the  singing  Andrews 
Sisters,  they  were  fair  game  for  the 
newspapers.  What  in  any  other 
family  would  have  been  a  private 
quarrel  became,  in  their  case,  laugh- 
ing headlines,  ludicrous  news  stories, 
gossip  columnists'  paragraphs.  A 
circus  of  publicity,  a  reporter's  holi- 
day. .  .  . 

It  could  have  wrecked  their 
careers.  Even  more  important,  it 
could  have  pulled  down,  forever,  the 
precious  structure  of  the  Andrews 
family;  could  have  estranged  Max- 
ene and  Patty  from  the  father  and 
mother  they  love — and  who  love 
them,  even  though  they  do  not,  al- 
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ways,  understand  them. 

But  Maxene  and  Patty  stuck  to 
their  guns,  through  a  situation  which 
grew  steadily  more  intolerable  and 
at  last  burst  into  mocking  headlines: 
"Cupid  a  Sour  Fourth  in  Andrews 
Trio."  They  wanted  only  one  thing: 
the  right  to  discover — in  the  same 
way  any  girl  makes  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  her  life — if  they  were 
really  in  love. 

Well,  you  saw  what  determina- 
tion brought  them.  The  stories  in 
the  papers,  the  sensational,  jocular 
stories.  The  publicity,  none  of  it  the 
kind  any  sensitive  girl  covdd  find 
anything  but  distasteful,  to  say  the 
least.  And  the  Tuesday  night  when 
Patty  was  forced  to  sing  alone  on 
Glenn  Miller's  CBS  program,  while 
Broadway  buzzed  with  rumors  that 
the  Andrews  trio  was  breaking  up. 


■  Vic  Schoen,  who  writes  those 
unique  vocal  arrangements  .  .  . 

All  that  you  know  about.  But  you 
don't  know  the  why  of  it — the  real 
story  of  two  girls  and  their  sister  and 
their  sweethearts  and  their  parents. 
You  don't  know  that  story  because 
it's  the  one  Maxene  and  Patty,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  LaVerne,  refused 
to  tell  the  reporters. 

But,  before  you  can  understand 
the  drama  that  was  played  out  be- 
hind the  headlines,  you  should  be 
given  the  stage-setting: 

For  eight  years  the  three  Andrews 
Sisters  have  been  singing  together  in 
public.  For  most  of  that  time  they 
toured  the  country,  accompanied  by 
their  mother,  while  their  father  re- 
mained in  Minneapolis,  where  he 
was  a  successful  business  man.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Andrews  gave  up  his 
business  and  joined  his  family  in 
New  York.  The  girls  had  not  yet 
become  famous,  but  they  were  well 
enough  known  to  theater  managers 
and  night  club  owners  to  get  jobs. 
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■  Behind  lurid  headlines  is  a  hidden  drama  that  will  find  its 
echo  in  every  woman's  heart — the  story  of  the  Andrews  Sisters 
who  were    glad  to  pay  in   heartbreak  for  the  riqht  to  love 


.  .  .  and  Patty,  who  found  her- 
self   falling    in    love    with    him. 

They  should  have  been  happy,  this 
family  of  five,  in  New  York — partic- 
ularly after  tremendous  success  came 
to  the  three  girls. 

But  though  the  girls  became  stars, 
though  they  became  young  women, 
to  Father  and  Mother  Andrews  they 
remained  "the  children."  Their  chil- 
dren. 

It's  a  viewpoint  that  is  common 
enough  even  in  America,  and  the  ac- 
cepted rule  in  the  Old  World;  and 
Father  and  Mother  Andrews  still 
belonged,  in  spirit,  to  the  Old  World. 
He  was  born  in  Greece,  she  in  Nor- 
way, and  they  did  not  realize  that 
their  talented  daughters  were 
wholly  a  product  of  free,  individ- 
ualistic America. 

Not  that  it  mattered,  at  first.  The 
girls  were  willing,^  while  they  were 
in  their  'teens,  to  accept  the  posses- 
sive love  of  their  parents.  They 
were  willing  to  be  told  what  to  eat, 
what  to  wear,  when  to  sleep,  whom 
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■  Lou    Levy,    the    Andrews    Sisters' 
nnanager,  for  whom  there  may  be  .  .  . 

to  see.  LaVerne,  particularly,  un- 
derstood her  father  and  mother.  She 
was  the  oldest,  she  was  closer  to 
them,  and  she  could  always  explain 
the  wisdom  of  their  decisions  to  the 
two  younger  girls. 

"Daddy  and  Mother  are  right — 
they  know  best." 

And,  until  the  crisis,  this  was  al- 
ways true. 

Then  Maxene  and  Patty  met  Lou 
Levy  and  Vic  Schoen,  just  as  they 
were  leaving  girlhood  behind,  be- 
coming women.  Lou  is  the  theatrical 
manager  who  took  the  girls,  when 
they  were  broke  and  discouraged, 
and  within  a  few  months  made  them 
stars.  Brilliantly  and  unfailingly, 
he  has  helped  them  win  fame  and 
money.  Without  him,  they  and  all 
show  business  agree,  they  might 
still  be  almost  unknown. 

Vic  Schoen  is  the  boy  who  got 
them  their  first  job  in  New  York 
and  who,  as  long  as  the  trio  sings 


.  .  .  wedding  bells  now  that  Maxene 
is   free   to    learn    if   she    is    in    love. 


together,    will    write    their    unique 
vocal  arrangements. 

To  cover  many  months  in  a 
sentence,  Maxene  and  Patty  found 
that  they  liked  to  be  with  Lou  Levy 
and  Vic  Schoen.  Love?  It  wasn't 
a  question  of  that.  There  hadn't 
been  time  to  think  of  love.  Maxene 
knew  only  that  Lou  was  the  gentlest 
and  most  considerate  man  she  knew ; 
Patty  that  Vic  was  fun  to  be  with 
at  dances,  at  movies,  along  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Colunmists  who  saw  the  girls  with 
Vic  and  Lou  jumped  to  conclusions. 
"Look  for  a  merger  any  day  now 
between  Maxene  Andrews  and  her 
manager,  Lou  Levy."  "Vic  Schoen 
and  the  youngest  Andrews  are  oh- 
so-much!" 

Those  were  items  that  disturbed 
Father  and  Mother  Andrews.  Their 
first    thought    was    that    marriage 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  trio. 
{Continued  on  page  90) 
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Cut  Off  My  Heels  And  Call  Me  Shorty 

As  gay  as  "Well  All  Ricpht"  and  amusing  as  "A-Tisket-a-Tasket"— 
here  is  a  grand  new  novelty  song  for  our  music-loving  readers, 
starring   the   famous   Andrews   Sisters  on  their  CBS  broadcasts 


Words  and  Music  by 
VAN  ALEXANDER 
(Composer   of   "A-Tisket-a-Tasket") 
VOICE 


and 

DON  RAYE 

(Composer  of  "WeU  AU  Right") 
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Come  on  a- round  the  stand     near  the  band,    The  boys  and  I        are  glad  you  cameNQw,let's  see 
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who   I      know,  Hi  bet    dough       that     I    can  tell        you     all    by    name. 
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Shucks,  there's  old      aunt  Kate,__  she's       a 

Well,     hel     -        lo      there,  Jack,_  when  did 

Well       now,         blow      me  downL  Look  whrfs 

Yep,      and         there's    ole  Jake —  Well  for 

Well       now,         bless      my  soul if  it 

Well      now,     starch       my  shirt!  __      if  it 


"gate'.'_ 
back?_ 


sol    -    id 

you       get 

here       in 

good  -  ness  sake!  — 

aint       ole  Joel!_ 

ain't       ole  Gert!_ 


town._      There's 
Boy 
Who 
Come 
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out    so     late.  Now  look -a    here,  Kate, 

Hack  -  en  -  sack!   Say   look -a    here,    Jack, 

low-cut    gown. You're  look-in'  good,   Babe, 

ole  clam-bake? YouVe got  your  boots  laced, 

used  a      bowl.  You     ssy   it's    the      style 

have  the    dirt.  You     sayyoifvehad    twins 


nev  -  er  thought  that  chide  would  be 

thought  they  bur  -  ied   you    out      in 

Mai  -  zie    o  -  ver  there  in     the 

what-cha     do  -  in'  here    at    this 

ev  -   er  cut  your  hair  must  -  "ve 

on    and  bend    my  ear   babe,  let's 


are  you  tr^n'- 
you  can     jump. 

and  that    gown. 

and  you're  here. 

out  in  ole  _ 
since  the      last_ 
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short  - 
bald  - 
stink  - 
"Ick  - 
corn  - 
Yen 


to      be  naught     y?  Well  cut     off  my      heels  and 

for      an  old    -     ie.  Well  shave  off  my      hair  and 

is    sure  "slink  -   y,"  Well  steal   my  per  -  fume  and 

for      a  quick  -  ie?Well  flat -ten  my      head  and 

Cal  -  i     -  forn    -  y?  Well  clip    off  my      ears  and 


time  you've     seen       us? Well      chop    off    my      arms 


and 


call  me 

call  me 

call  me 

call  me 

call  me 

call  me 


y. 
y- 

y- 

y." 

y- 

us. 


■  Who  is  having  the 
best  time — Jack  Ben- 
ny   or    the    children? 
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■  John  Payne  couldn't 
look  prouaer  if  these 
two  kids  were  his  own. 


■  There  is  always  one  cause 
for  which  a  star  is  never 
too  busy,  or  too  tired,  to 
give  of  his  time^ — the  cause 
of  needy  and  homeless  youth 

NOT  to  find  homes  for  orphaned 
children,  but  to  bring  home  to 
every  listener  one  of  America's 
most  vital  problems — that  is  the 
purpose  of  Nobody's  Children,  on 
the  Mutual  network  every  Sunday 
at  4:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.  Walter  D. 
White,  who  originated  the  program 
and  talks  to  the  children  on  the  air, 
believes  that  by  letting  America 
hear  the  stories  of  underprivileged 
youngsters,  he  can  awaken  the  in- 
terest of  every  community  in  them. 
And  lending  all  their  support  to 
him  are  mafty  of  Hollywood's  radio 
and  «cr6en  personalities,  who  come 
to  the  Children's  Home  Society  in 
Los  Angeles  to  make  personal  ap- 
pearances on  the  program. 
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■  As  cute  a  youngster  as  ever  graced 
a  swing — and  what  more  could  she  ask 
than  to  be  swung  by  James  Cagney? 


■  Some  children  get  acquainted  with 
Lum  and  Abner — Chester  Lauck  (seated) 
and  Morris  Goff.    Right,  Walter  White. 


■  Motion  picture  actress  Florence 
Rice  enjoys  reading  a  bedtime 
story   to   two   attentive    listeners. 


■  Gracie  Allen  and  George  Burns 
show  three  interested  little 
ones   how  they   make   you    laugh. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF 


JUfsfen  to  the  Romance  of 
Helen  Trent,  starring  Vir- 
ginia Clark,  on  weekdays 
at  12:30  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T.. 
over  CBS,  sponsored  by 
JEdna  Wallace  Hopper  and 
Louis    PhUlippe    Cosmetics. 
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The  story: 

THERE  was  strangeness  in  Helen  Trent's  first  meeting 
with  Drew  Sinclair,  the  dynamic  yoimg  production 
head  of  Sentinal  Studios.  He  had  seen  the  costumes  she 
had  designed  for  "Heaven  on  Wheels,"  and  now,  months 
after  that  picture  had  been  released,  he  was  offering  her 
the  job  of  costiiming  his  own  new  film,  "Fashions  of 
1939."  It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  their  conference 
that  a  chance  remark  made  it  plain  that  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  in  touch  with  her  for  weeks,  and  had  been  led 
to  believe  by  his  secretary  that  she  was  out  of  town. 
Helen  told  him  the  truth — ^that  she  had  been  in  Holly- 
wood all  the  time — and  he  summarily  dismissed  the  sec- 
retary, who  made  no  explanation  of  her  conduct.  Sandra, 
Sinclair's  wife,  also  made  an  attempt^  to  warn  Helen 
against  taking  the  job,  but  Helen  disregarded  her.  For  a 
time  Helen's  relations  with  Sinclair  were  very  friendly, 
although  he  remained  something  of  an  enigma  to  her — 
he  was  so  different  from  any  other  man  she  had  ever 
known,  and  particularly  different  from  Dennis  Fallon,  the 
gay  and  zestful  young  Irishman  she  had  loved  until  he 
died  of  heart  disease.  Then,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  Drew  ac- 
cused her  of  negligence  in  letting  an  entire  sequence  of 
"Fashions  of  1939"  be  shot  with  the  wrong  costumes. 
Helen  could  not  know  that  Reggie  Peabody,  the  head  of 
the  costxune  department,  hated  her  because  he  was  afraid 
she  would  eventually  get  his  job,  nor  that  Sandra  Sin- 
clair resented  Drew's  admiration  of  her.  These  two,  when 
the  opportunity  arose,  poisoned  Drew's  mind  against 
Helen  by  claiming  that  she  had  mixed  up  the  costumes 
on  purpose,  in  order  to  delay  shooting  "Fashions  of  1939" 
and  thus  aid  a  competing  picture.  Drew,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
dismissed  Helen  from  her  job. 


■  Leaning  above  the  body  of  a  man 
was  Drew  Sinclair,  staring  blankly. 


■sV" 


start  now,  for  the  first  time  in 


novel  form,  tlie  poignant  drama  of 
radio's  lovely  heroine  who  dared 


to  love  another  woman's  husband 


THE  platinum-blonde-and-pink  secretary  put  the 
telephone  back  in  place  and  said:  "Mr.  Sinclair  will 
see  you  in  just  a  moment,  Mrs.  Trent."  Then  she 
returned,  abstractedly,  to  her  typewriter. 

Helen  tried  to  sit  back,  to  relax,  but  every  muscle 
in  her  body  seemed  to  be  made  of  fine,  tautly  drawn 
wire.  In  her  lap  she  felt  the  weight  of  her  hand-bag 
— only  a  small  bag,  and  not  a  very  expensive  one,  but 
it  held  her  future.  In  it  was  a  square  of  paper, 
scrawled  over  with  ink  in  an  elaborate  handwriting — 
a  bit  of  paper  for  which  she  had  paid  five  thousand 
dollars,  almost  her  last  penny. 

Would  Drew  Sinclair  believe  that  piece  of  paper? 
Would  he  believe  her  story — the  story  which  she  could 
not  even  tell  in  its  entirety? 

Oh,  he  must  believe!  He  must  believe  what  was 
true! 

Yet — perhaps  he  would  not.  Perhaps  he  would  say, 
"You  tell  me  your  signature  on  that  sketch  was  a 
forgery.    But  how  do  I  know  this  is  not  forged?" 

Ultimately,  she  knew,  her  fate  must  depend  upon 
herself  alone,  upon  her  own  sincerity.  Drew  Sinclair, 
if  he  was  to  believe  her  story,  must  believe  in  her — 
in  her  integrity  as  a  person  and  as  a  woman.  She  her- 
self, not  the  letter,  must  make  him  believe. 

The  harsh  sound  of  a  buzzer  broke  into  her  thoughts. 
The  secretary  nodded,  "Will  you  go  into  Mr.  Sinclair's 
office  now?" 

She  had  dreaded  the  meeting  with  Sinclair,  but  she 
should  have  remembered  that  he  was,  after  all,  a 
gentleman.  He  rose  when  she  came  in,  and  indicated 
a  chair  for  her,  and  though  he  did  not  smile  there  was 
in  his  face  none  of  the  anger  that  had  been  there  the 
last  time  they  were  together. 

"You  said  you  had  something  important  to  tell  me?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes  .  ..."  How  to  begin?  All  her  carefully  pre- 
pared plans,  to  tell  him  the  story  from  the  first,  seemed 
futile  now,  in  the  face  of  that  inquiring,  impersonal 
gaze.  She  opened  her  bag  and  brought  out  the  letter. 
"Here,"  she  said.     "Maybe  you'd  better  see  this  first." 

He  read  it  through  twice,  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
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■  Helen   halted   on   the  threshold, 
a  stifled  scream  burning  her  throat. 

except  for  a  slight  start  of  surprise,  without  any  emo- 
tion that  she  could  see.  Her  heart  sank.  Couldn't  he 
help,  couldn't  he  meet  her  half-way? 

"You'll  want  to  know,  of  course,  how  I  got  that 
letter,"  she  said  hurriedly  when  he  had  laid  the  paper 
down  on  his  desk.  "It's  a  long  story,  but  if  you'll 
just  listen  ..." 

"I'll  be  very  glad  to,"  he  said.  There  was  about  him 
an  air  of  complete  and  utter  repose,  neither  inviting 
nor  repelling  her  story — the  air  of  a  man  who  is  wait- 
ing to  be  shown. 
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"Do  you  remember  Hilda  Lawson, 
the  secretary  you  had  before  I  came 
here?     You  let  her  go — " 

"I  fired  her,"  he  said  succinctly, 
"because  I  found  out  she  had  lied 
when  she  told  me  you  were  not  in 
Hollywood." 

"You — fired  her,  yes,"  she 
amended,  disconcerted  by  his  direct- 
ness. "Well,  she  came  to  see  me, 
the  day  after  one  of  the  trade  papers 
carried  the  story  that  you'd  .  .  .  fired 
.  .  .  me.  She  was  almost  dead  from 
hunger.  She  told  me  Reggie  Pea- 
body  had  forced  her  to  tell  you 
those  lies.  He  got  her  the  job  as 
your  secretary  in  the  first  place — " 
Sinclair  gave  an  almost  impercep- 
tible nod  of  confirmation.  " — and 
she  thought  for  a  while  she  owed 
him  some  loyalty  for  that.  He  was 
afraid,  after  he  saw  'Heaven  on 
Wheels'  and  found  out  you  wanted 
to  hire  me,  that  I'd  take  his  job, 
and  so  he  got  Hilda  to  pretend  she 
couldn't  locate  me.  Then,  when 
you  found  out  and  fired  her,  Reggie 
kept  promising  to  get  her  another 
job,  but  he  never  did.  I  was  simply 
amazed,"  Helen  burst  out  in  a  sud- 
den renewal  of  the  emotion  she  had 
felt  at  that  first  interview  with 
Hilda  Lawson.  "I'd  never  suspected 
Reggie  of  being  anything  but  the 
good-hearted  youngster  he  always 
seemed!" 

"No,"  Drew  Sinclair  said  quietly. 
"Neither  have  I."  But  whether  or 
not  he  distrusted  Reggie  now,  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  from  his  tone. 

"Anyway,"  she  continued,  "Hilda 
said  she  was  sure  Reggie  was  at  the 
bottom  of  getting  me  into  trouble 
over  the  costumes  for  the  night-club 
sequence.  Thinking  things  over,  I 
rather  believed  her,  but  I  certainly 
didn't  know  how  to  prove  it.  I  never 
could  have  proved  it  if  Gordon 
Decker  hadn't  helped  me." 

"Gordon  Decker?  .  .  .  Oh  yes,  the 
set  designer  over  at  Consolidated." 


Reese  Taylor  as  Drew  Sinclair 

■  Drew  Sinclair's  feahires 
were  deeply  carved  and  his 
hair  looked  as  though  it 
nfiight  be  rough  to  the  touch. 


"Yes — we're  old  friends.  I  told 
Gordon  about  it,  and  he  took  me  to 
see  Frankie  Messara."  As  always, 
when  she  thought  of  Frankie,  she 
was  struck  by  the  incongruity  of 
going  to  him  for  help — that  round 
little  man  who  spoke  villainously 
bad  English  and  had  a  past  that  was 
checkered  with  exploits  frowned 
upon  by  law  and  order.  But  he  had 
done  for  her  what  no  uniformed  po- 
liceman could  ever  have  accom-, 
plished. 

"We  went  to  Frankie's  night  club 
and  Gordon  introduced  me.  Frankie 
said,  'Sure,  he  knew  Reggie  Pea- 
body,'  and  promised  to  send  one  of 
his  men  to  watch  Reggie.  You  see, 
by  this  time  we'd  figured  out  that 
Reggie,  or  more  likely  someone  he'd 
hired,  must  have  forged  my  name 
and  okay  on  the  wrong  sketch,  and 
Frankie  said  that  if  we  watched 
Reggie  long  enough  we'd  catch  him 


talking  to  the  man  who  did  the  forg- 
ing. It  seemed  like  a  terribly  slim 
chance,  and  I'd  almost  given  up 
hope — " 

(Those  endless  days  and  nights, 
when  no  word  came  from  Frankie 
Messarei,  when  it  seemed  certain 
that  the  frail  thread  of  evidence 
they  were  spinning  had  snapped!) 

She  hurried  on:  " — when  Frankie 
called  to  say  that  an  ex-convict 
named  Slick  Nestor  had  gone  to 
Reggie's  apartment,  stayed  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  gone  away 
again.  But  Frankie  said  he  knew 
where  we  could  find  Nestor,  and — 
well,  Gordon  and  Frankie  and  I  saw 
him,  and  he  confessed  that  Reggie 
paid  him  to  forge  my  name." 

And  now  she  had  come  to  the 
part  of  the  story  where  she  could 
not  be  quite  frank,  even  though 
frankness  would  immeasurably  help 
her  own  case.  About  Verlaine  Laf- 
ferty,  for  instance,  she  could  not  tell 
Sinclair.  The  deception  about  the 
costumes  had  been  carried  out  with 
Verlaine's  assistance  as  wardrobe 
mistress;  only  two  days  ago,  Ver- 
laine had  confessed  this  to  her,  un- 
der questioning.  But  there  had  been 
extenuating  circumstances,  and 
Helen  believed  that  Verlaine  was 
sincerely  penitent,  so  she  had 
agreed  not  to  tell  Sinclair,  to  give 
Verlaine  another  chance.  Perhaps 
she  was  a  soft-hearted  fool,  to  en- 
danger her  own  position  by  agreeing 
to  protect  someone  else — and  then 
again,  perhaps  she  was  not.  It  had 
been  Helen's  experience  that,  given 
trust  and  friendship,  the  hardest- 
bitten  criminals  would  prove  them- 
selves worthy.  And  Verlaine  was 
not,  by  any  means,  a  hard-bitten 
criminal,  but  a  woman  who  had 
desperately  needed  the  money  that 
Reggie  Peabody  had  offered  her. 

She  said,  "Gordon  Decker  and 
Frankie  Messara  were  both  there 
when  Nestor  confessed — they  saw 
him  write  that  letter.  Before  Nes- 
tor would  give  it  to  me,  I  had  to 
promise  I  wouldn't  show  it  to  you 
for  forty-eight  hours,  to  give  him 
time  to  get  out  of  Hollywood.  So 
he's  gone,  but  you  can  ask  Frankie 
Gordon.  They  can  tell  you  it's 
the  truth." 

"How  did  you  persuade  this  Nes- 
tor to  give  you  a  signed  confession?" 
he  asked. 

"He  was  angry  at  Reggie — ^he'd 
been  trying,  unsuccessfully,  to 
blackmail  him  for  more  money.  But 
I — I  had  to  pay  him,  too,  before 
he'd  give  it  to  me,"  she  confessed. 

"I  see." 

She  was  almost  at  the  end  of  her 
self-control.  Searching  his  brood- 
ing, intent  face,  trying  to  gain  from 
it  some  hint  of  his  belief  or 
{Continued  on  page   56) 
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■  Bess  Johnson,  heroine  of  Hilltop  House,  is 
a  busy  woman,  yef  she's  never  too  tired  to 
listen  to  her  daughter  Jane's  young  confidences. 


Ben  Pinchot 


DON'T  BE  A 


MOST  mothers,  following  mod- 
ern books,  have  become  too 
modern  in  their  relationship 
to  their  children." 

Bess  Johnson,  lovely  star  of  Hill- 
top House,  sat  with  me  in  the  living 
room  of  her  home  in  New  York, 
while  Jane,  her  nine-year-old 
daughter,  helped  set  the  table  for 
dinner. 

"I'm  not  a  'pal'  to  Jane.  I  don't 
want  her  calling  me  Bess.  I  want 
her  to  always  know  me  as  mother, 
and  command  the  respect  that  title 
infers.  Too  many  women,  in  their 
efforts  to  be  modern  and  liberal,  are 
making  a  mistake  by  being  too  much 
of  a  'pal'  to  their  children. 

"Of  course,  Jane  and  I  are  good 
companions,  we  go  to  circuses, 
shows,  and  outings  together,  but  al- 
ways as  mother  and  daughter,  not 
as  a  couple  of  girl  friends.  For  I 
believe  a  parent's  relationship  with 
a  child  should  be  founded  on  two 
great  principles:  respect,  and  con- 
fidence." 

Coming  from  Bess  Johnson,  I 
knew  too,  that  these  ideas  were 
from  the  mind  of  a  young  woman 
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YOUR  DAUGHTER 


■  Raise  your  children  in 
the  modern  manner — but 
be  careful  not  to  be  too 
modern,  advises  lovely 
Bess  Johnson,  radio's 
popular   dramatic   star 

who  has  really  succeeded,  really 
known  life.  For,  as  the  former  head 
of  a  large  advertising  agency  in 
Chicago,  she  has  been  a  success  in 
business,  as  well  as  knowing  star- 
dom, motherhood,  and  marriage. 

Bess  is  divorced  now,  but  that 
wasn't  as  much  a  failure  as  it  was 
a  sacrifice.  For  several  years  she 
was  happily  married  to  Dr.  Perry, 

By    JUDY    ASHLEY 


one  of  Chicago's  leading  research 
physicians.  They  had  been  child- 
hood sweethearts,  they  had  married 
against  their  parents'  wishes,  they 
had  struggled  happily  together  dur- 
ing those  lean  years  when  "Doc" 
was  completing  his  long  medical 
education. 

Bess  had  worked  then  for  him,  to 
give  him  the  chance  to  bring  out  the 
genius  she  knew  he  possessed.  But 
when  he  finally  arrived,  when  he 
finally  attained  financial  security, 
Bess  couldn't  seem  to  get  herself  out 
of  the  work  habit.  Then,  "Doc", 
joining  the  staff  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  spent  long  hours  in  his 
laboratory,  poring  over  test  tubes 
and  microscopes,  often  only  grab- 
bing a  few  hours  sleep  on  the  little 
couch  in  his  ofifice,  to  be  able  to  start 
work  earlier  the  next  morning. 

It  was  a  question  of  two  people, 
each  with   {Continued  on  page   89) 
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I  OFTEN  wonder  how  many 
potential  singing  stars  are  never 
discovered,  either  by  them- 
selves or  someone  else — ^how 
many  boys  and  girls  who  could 
be  as  famous  and  successful  as 
today's  Crosby,  Vallee,  Lang- 
ford  or  Raye  will  never  be 
heard  from  outside  their  own 
or  their  friends'  homes.  I'm 
willing  to  bet  there  are  a  great 
many — and  the  reason  they'll 
never  be  heard  is  not  lack  of 
ambition  on  their  part,  but  sim- 
ply because  they  don't  know 
how  to  go  about  getting  recog- 
nition. 

That's  why  I've  particularly 
enjoyed,  during  the  last  few 
months  in  Radio  Mirror,  taking 
you  by  the  hand  and  doing  my 
best  to  show  you  how  to  go 
about  learning  to  sing  for 
money.  If  these  articles  help 
one  in  every  hundred  of  you  to 
get  his  or  her  feet  on  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder  of  success, 
the  paper  and  ink  hasn't  been 
wasted. 

Now  for  a  quick  look  over  the 
ground  we've  already  covered 
— though  if  you've  just  tuned  in 
I  think  you  should  beg,  borrow 
or  steal  preceding  issues  and 
read  them  all.  We've  looked 
over  the  different  kinds  of  pop- 
ular songs  and  selected  the  type 
that  suits  your  voice  best. 
We've  studied  our  songs  and 
learned  how  to  "set"  them  for 
singing  in  public,  and  last 
month  we  went  pretty  deeply 
into    the    mysteries    of    micro- 


phone technique.  Having  done 
all  that,  we're  ready  to  step  out 
and  hunt  for  a  job.  And  hunt- 
ing for  a  job  means,  first  of  all, 
auditions. 

The  title  of  this  chapter  is 
"How  to  Audition." 

SUPPOSE  you're  a  stenogra- 
pher and  you  answer  a 
want-ad,  what  happens?  The 
employment  manager  dictates  a 
sample  letter  to  you,  and  you 
type  it  off  as  he  stands  at  your 
shoulder.  If  he  likes  your  work 
better  than  that  of  the  other 
applicants,  you  get  the  job. 

You've  just  had  an  audition. 

The  only  difference  in  a  sing- 
ing audition  is  that  you're  sell- 
ing a  different  talent.  The 
stenographer  typing  a  sample 
letter,  the  cleaner  salesman 
vacuuming  the  ashes  off  the  rug, 
the  actor  reading  a  scene  to  a 
play  producer,  the  singer  at  an 
audition — all  are  doing  the 
same  thing:  "showing  goods"  in 
the  hope  of  making  a  sale. 

With  this  difference.  An  audi- 
tion isn't  a  chance  in  itself:  it's 
more  a  chance  at  a  chance.  The 
singer's  selling  problem  is  a 
two-leVel  one.  Ultimately,  you 
must  sell  the  public  who  pays 
the  bills,  but  first  you  must  sell 
yourself  to  the  middleman 
through  whom  the  opportunity 
of  showing  your  goods  to  the 
public  must  come.  The  audi- 
tion is  your  chance  to  convince 
this  middleman  (cafe  owner, 
casting    director,    agent,    band- 
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FOR  MONEY 

BY      CHARLES      HENDERSON 

(WITH  CHARLES  PALMER) 

Rudy  Valise  says — "It  is  difficu/f  to  find  words  potent  enough  to  express  my  enthusiasm.   Even 
an  old  dog  like  yours  truly  profited  from  the  reading." 

■  Would  you  be  really  prepared  If  you  had  a  sudden  call  for  an  audition?    You 
will,  after  reading  this  chapter  of  a  unique  series  by  a  famous  vocal  teacher 


leader,  radio  producer,  or  who- 
ever) that  you  are  worth  gambling 
his  money  on  for  the  spot  he  has  in 
mind. 

What  goes  on  at  an  audition?  Es- 
sentially, you  come  in,  you  sing,  you 
go  out.  Of  course,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred different  types  of  auditions,  in 
as  many  different  environments,  for 
as  many  different  types  of  singing 
jobs.  There's  the  night  club  in  the 
cold  light  of  morning  with  the 
chairs  up-ended  on  the  tables  and 
the  scrubwomen  listening  as  you 
run  through  your  song.  There's  the 
advertising  agency  where  you  sit 
in  a  chromium  chair  while  a  spruce 
young  executive  with  a  gardenia  in 
his  lapel  listens  to  the  record  you 
brought  with  you.  There's  the 
bandstand  in  the  echoing  ballroom 
where  you  step  to  the  mike  in  front 
of  the  shirtsleeved  rehearsing  musi- 
cians and  do  your  stuff.  There's  the 
mxisic  bungalow  on  the  pictvire  lot, 
the  radio  studio,  the  barreji  re- 
hearsal hall,  the  empty  theater 
stage,  and  what  not. 

There  you  have  the  scenes.  Sur- 
roundings differ,  standards  of  cour- 
tesy differ,  but  the  routine  is  always 
the  same:  you  enter,  you  sing,  you 
leave. 

Now  let's  imagine  that  you  have 
been  notified  to  appear  somewhere 
tomorrow  morning  for  an  audition. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  in  the 
meantime?  Stop  reading  right 
here;  lay  down  the  book  for  a  few 
minutes  and  make  your  plans. 

Plans  all  made?  Fine,  but  I'm 
afraid  they're  all  wrong.  I  don't 
know  you,  I'm  just  playing  percent- 


ages. My  guess  is  that  you  started 
laying  plans  for  the  audition  itself, 
with  hardly  a  thought  for  that  in- 
tensive preparation  in  which  the 
actual  singing  is  only  the  final  step 
of  a  series.  Well,  here  is  what  I 
suggest. 

First,  find  out  what  kind  of  sing- 
ing your  potential  employer  wants 
to  buy.  Second,  equip  yourself  with 
that  sample  of  your  ability  which 
best  fits  his  needs.  Let's  break  this 
down. 

What  kind  of  singing  does  your 
potential  employer  want  to  buy?  In 
other  words,  for  what  kind  of  job 
are  you  auditioning?  Dig  into  it,  in 
case  you  don't  already  know.  If  it's 
a  night  club,  drop  in  and  see  what 
the  present  singer  is  doing,  what 
kind  of  a  place  it  is,  what  the  pa- 
trons are,  and  what  they  seem  to 
like.  If  it's  a  radio  show,  what, 
singing  has  been  successful  on  simi- 
lar shows  in  the  past?  If  it's  a  band, 
can  you  catch  them  or  drop  in  at  a 
music  store  and  run  over  their  re- 
cordings? Maybe  you're  dealing 
with  a  new  place  or  program  where 
you  can't  go  on  form;  in  that  case, 
your  friends  in  the  trade  can  help 
you.  If  you're  show-wise  you  may 
already  have  picked  up  the  infor- 
mation in  trade  gossip  and  stored  it 
away  against  a  time  of  need.  Ask 
questions  of  your  show- wise  friends. 
"I'm  going  to  audition  for  Billy  Rose 
tomorrow,  at  the  Casa  Manana. 
What  sort  of  singing  does  he  go 
for?"  They'll  say  something  like, 
"He  wants  a  voice  that'll  rock  the 
roof,  lousy  with  dynamics — and 
you'll  need  plenty  of  rhythm  and 
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sex  appeal."  Now  you  know  what 
you're  shooting  at. 

Personally,  I  think  this  is  pretty 
obvious  stuff.  Apparently  I'm 
wrong,  because  it's  almost  a  nov- 
elty to  have  a  singer  (and  this  in- 
cludes professionals,  too)  come  to 
an  audition  with  a  sample  that  in- 
dicates the  slightest  advance 
thought. 

Take  a  "blind"  radio  audition, 
where  the  singer  is  trying  out  for 
radio  in  general  rather  than  for  one 
specific  program.  Listening  to  the 
radio  in  the  living  room  for  a  day 
and  evening  would  disclose  to  him 
that  practically  all  the  solo  singing 
is  of  a  popular  nature.  If  you're 
auditioning  for  the  Metropolitan,  or 
Chautauqua,  or  chorus  work,  or  a 
church  job,  go  ahead  and  sing  clas- 
sical. I'm  not  writing  about  that. 
But  if  you  want  to  audition  for  the 
popular  entertainment  field,  sing  a 
popular  song,  at  least  for  your  open- 
ing number,  and  sing  that  particu- 
lar type  of  popular  song  which  best 
fits  the  spot  you're  aiming  at. 

Now  about  choosing  your  songs. 
In. using  the  plural,  I'm  being  subtly 
complimentary,  for  the  fact  that 
you  are  allowed  to  sing  more  than 
one  number  at  an  audition  is  a  mark 
of  real  interest. 

Choose  a  song  with  which  yovir 
hearers  should  be  famUiar  (so  that 
they  can  concentrate  on  your  han- 
dling of  it),  but  not  the  smash  hit  of 
the  day.  The  chances  are  that  most 
of  your  competitors  will  pick  on  the 
latter,  and  not  only  will  the  judges 
be  fed  up  with  it,  but  you  will  in- 
vite  too    {Continued   on  page   63) 
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THERE  was  a  typical  Hollywood 
romantic  mix-up  at  Frances 
Langford's  luau  (Hawaiian  for 
party)  honoring  Rudy  Vallee's  new 
radio  program.  Ken  Murray  and 
Nancy  Kelly,  reported  to  be  en- 
gaged, were  both  there — ^Murray 
with   Mary  Healy   and   Miss  Kelly 

with  Irving  Cummings,  Jr. 

*  *       * 

Jerry  Colonna,  the  "Oomph"  man 
of  Hollywood,  was  given  that  build- 
up to  promote  extra  publicity  about 
him:  His  sponsors  were  considering 
dropping  him,  but  the  Oomph  cam- 
paign put  him  over  on  top  again! 

*  *       * 

Hollywood,  indeed,  was  shocked 
to  learn  of  the  "midnight  elope- 
ment" of  bandleader  Artie  Shaw  and 
glamour  girl,  Lana  Turner.  Lana  had 
been  engaged  to  Attorney  Gregg 
Bautzer  and  had  had  a  date  with 
him  on  the  very  day  she  eloped  with 
Shaw.  Persistent  gossip  has  it  that 
the  marriage  will  not  help  Miss  Tur- 
ner, because  of  the  ill-feeling  Shaw 
recently  created  when  he  intimated 


By  GEORGE   FISHER 

■  Listen  to  Fisher  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday     night     over     Mutual 

that  all   "jitterbugs"  were  morons. 

*       *       * 

That  fancy  whistling  heard  inter- 
mittently on  the  Crosby  programs  is 
not  done  mechanically,  or  by  a  bird 
imitator,  but  by  Bing  himself.  It  is 
never  planned  that  way,  and  John 
Scott  Trotter,  the  band  leader,  has 
no  advance  warning.  When  he  hears 
Bing  whistling,  he  softens  his  or- 
chestra so  the  instruments  will  not 
overshadow  him.  Whistling  has 
been  one  of  Crosby's  favorite  diver- 
sions for  years.  He  discovered  that 
he  was  a  whistler  quite  by  accident 
...  or  by  the  necessity  once  present- 


ing itself.  In  the  old  days  when  he 
was  a  vocalist  with  a  band,  he  had 
to  sing  without  a  copy  of  the  song 
before  him.  Once  he  forgot  the 
lyrics.  To  cover  his  error,  he  began 
whistling  as  fancily  as  possible.  The 
audience   liked   it.    And   he's   done 

it  intermittently  ever  since. 

*       *       * 

Although  both  the  King's  Men  and 
the  Jim  Jordans  knew  each  other 
by  reputation,  the  quartet  members 
and  the  comedy  team  had  never  met 
until  the  singers  reported  at  re- 
hearsals the  other  week  for  their 
first  appearance  on  "Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly." 

"Well,  I've  never  met  you,"  com- 
mented Ken  Darby,  leader  of  the 
King's  Men,  "but  we  certainly  like 
your  swimming  pool." 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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■  We  knew  he  couldn't 
stay  away  much  longer 
from  his  first  love — 
radio.  And  so  we  wel- 
come Don  Ameche  bock 
to  his  own  show.  Be- 
ginning on  April  5th, 
you'll  be  hearing  him 
over  the  NBC-Red  net- 
work. g+ 10  P.M..  E.S.T. 

20th  Century-Fox 


THE   ADVENTURE   OF  THE 


I 


IT  was  a  strange  kind  of  violence 
— seemingly  without  motive  or 
purpose,  and  disturbingly  sur- 
rounded by  a  sort  of  theatricality, 
as  if  the  legend  of  the  cave  had  sud- 
denly struck  back  at  xmbelievers 
with  proof  of  its  reality. 

But  nothing  had  been  quite  nor- 
mal about  that  weekend,  except, 
perhai>s,  the  perfectly  natural  male 
reason  for  Ellery  Queen's  presence 
in  Professor  Collins'  luxurious  and 
isolated  mountain  cabin.  Nikki  was 
there,  had  been  for  nearly  a  week, 
and  what  good  is  a  beautiful  secre- 
tary when  she  is  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, writing  letters  to  you  about  a 
cave  full  of  ghosts  who  moan  at 
night  until  the  very  pine  trees  shake 
with  apprehension? 

Ellery  had,  therefore,  stopped  all 
pretense  of  doing  any  work  without 
Nikki's  inspiration  and  set  out  to 
spend  the  weekend  near  her  and 
then  bring  her  back  to  New  York. 
His  father,  Inspector  Queen,  and  the 
mountainous  Sergeant  Velie  had 
decided  to  come  along  because,  they 
said,  they  didn't  believe  in  ghosts 
and  would  like  to  see  one  in  action. 

The  general  idea  had  been  for 
EUery's  party  to  stay  at  Tecumseh 
Lo(^ge,  a  few  miles  from  the  Collins 
cabin,  but  upon  arrival  they  found 

Listen  to  the  Adventures 
of  Ellery  Queen,  Sundays 
at  10:00  P.M..  E.S.T.,  over 
^  CBS,    with    Hugh    Marlowe 

"V  in    the    role   of    Ellery    and 


Marian   Shockley   as   Nikki. 


themselves  overwhelmed  by  the 
bouncing  hospitality  of  Professor 
Collins  and  his  wife,  and  almost  be- 
fore they  knew  it  were  installed  in 
three  superbly  comfortable  guest 
rooms.  For  Nikki's  reports  of  the 
casual  acquaintances  who  had 
whisked  her  away  from  Tecumseh 
Lodge  in  the  midst  of  her  vacation 
were  not  exaggerated;  they  main- 
tained a  mountain  cabin  that  more 
nearly  resembled  a  French  chateau. 

It  was  when,  just  before  dinner, 
everyone  gathered  in  the  spacious, 
many-windowed  msiin  room,  that 
the  first  fantastic  note  was  struck. 
Colin  Montague  and  Alex  Lewis,  it 
seemed,  intended  to  make  a  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  haunted 
cave. 

"Ghosts!"  rumbled  Sergeant  Velie 
from  behind  an  upraised  cocktail 
glass.     "Nuts!" 

Laura  Montague,  with  the  serious 
intensity  only  eighteen-year-olds 
can  summon,  cast  a  disapproving 
look  at  him.  "Don't  talk  that  way. 
Sergeant.  There  are  ghosts,  you 
know." 

"She's  her  father's  daughter," 
Colin  Montague  said  approvingly. 
"Our  family's  always  had  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  supernattu-al." 

Ellery  lit  a  cigarette  and  spoke 
around  the  curling  smoke.  "You're 
an  expert  in  psychic  research,  aren't 
you,  Mr.  Montague?" 

Montague  was  a  bluff,  red-faced 
man  of  fifty  years  or  so,  dressed 
youthfully  in  white  flannels  and  a 
green  sport  jacket.  His  colleague, 
Alex  Lewis,  looked  rather  more  like 
a  serious  psychic  investigator.  He 
was  little  and  wizened  and  serious, 
and  he  wore  a  suit  of  wrinkled 
flannel. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  an  expert — " 
Montague  began  modestly,  at  which 
Lewis  gave  a  scornful  snort. 

"Nor  would  I,"  he  observed. 
"Montague,  you're  a  gullible  idiot. 
The  way  you  were  taken  in  by  that 
ectoplasm  mumbo-jumbo  in  Seat- 
tle." 

Montague  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair,  and  added  a  degree  or  two 
of  red  to  his  complexion.     "I  sup- 


pose you  wouldn't  have  been  fooled, 
too,  Lewis!"  he  said  hotly. 

"I?"  The  little  man,  too,  was 
showing  signs  of  anger.  "Don't  be 
silly!  Why,  you  remember  how  I 
exposed  that  gang  of  fake  mediums 
in  Nashville!  But  you  were  all 
ready  to — " 

Montague  threw  himself  back  so 
heavily  his  chair  creaked.  "Lewis," 
he  stated,  "you're  a  fool!" 

Collins  held  up  a  placating  hand. 
"Gentlemen,  gentlemen!"  He  smiled 
around  at  his  guests.  "That's  the 
way  it's  been  with  these  two,  Mr. 
Queen,  for  twenty  years.  Bitter 
enemies.  Yet  they'd  cut  the  throat 
of  anyone  else  who  attacked  either's 
reputation!" 

Sue  Collins  said:  "You  know,  Mr. 
Queen,  Mr.  Montague  has  probably 
the  largest  cind  most  valuable  li- 
brary on  psychic  phenomena  in  the 
world." 

"Lucky  dog!"  Lewis  grumbled. 
"He's  got  books  I'd  give  my  right 
arm  for!" 

"And  you  two  gentlemen  are  up 
here,"  Ellery  asked,  "to  investigate 
the  ghostly  nature  of  the  so-called 
haimited  cave  back  of  Professor  Col- 
lins' house?" 

"We  intend,"  Montague  said 
pompously,  "to  conduct  a  scientific 
experiment." 

Laughing  indulgently,  Collins 
said,  "Scientific!  Now,  Montague! 
There's  science  in  my  test-tubes  at 
the  University,  but  this  witch-doc- 
tor stuff—" 

His  voice  trailed  away,  which  was 
perhaps  just  as  well,  because  no 
one  was  listening.  The  air  in  the 
room  was  vibrating  with  an  un- 
earthly sound,  a  high-pitched  far- 
away moan,  half  human,  half  ghost- 
ly. It  rose  from  nothing,  quavered 
and  throbbed  for  age-long  seconds, 
then  died  away  into  silence. 

Ellery  Queen  stood  up.  "I  want," 
he  announced  to  the  pcile -faced 
group  of  people  around  him,  "to  see 
that  cave!" 

Behind  the  house  and  curving  a 
little  to  the  right,  a  path  led  up  be- 
tween closely-encroaching  bushes, 
climbing  steeply  for  a  few  feet,  then 
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jvelling  out  just  before  it  reached 
a  sandy  clearing.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  clearing  was  the  cave — a 
small  opening  in  a  mass  of  rock  that 
completely  crowned  the  crest  of  the 
mountain.  To  right  and  left  of  the 
huge  boulder,  cliffs  fell  sheerly 
away  for  fifty  feet  or  so. 

Ellery,  the  Inspector,  Sergeant 
Velie,  Lewis,  Montague  and  Collins 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
looking  across  it  in  the  gathering 
darkness  toward  the  opening  of  the 
cave.  The  feminine  section  of  the 
party  had  elected,  rather  under- 
standably, to  stay  in  the  house. 

The  moans  had  stopped;  Lewis 
remarked  fretfully  that  they  always 
stopped  as  soon  as  anyone  came 
near  the  cave  to  investigate. 

"Well,"  said  Ellery,  "suppose  we 
look  into  the  cave." 

"Just  a  minute."  Inspector  Queen 
held  up  a  hand  and  cocked  his  bird- 
like head  to  one  side.  "Isn't  that 
some  one  coming?" 

A  crackling  of  underbrush  behind 
them  sent  a  tingle  up  and  down 
Ellery's  spine.  He  whirled,  and 
saw  a  huge,  ungainly  figure  looking 
in  the  shadows  like  something  out 
of  prehistoric  time,  coming  toward 
them. 

Then  Professor  Collins  laughed. 
"Oh,  it's  only  Old  Gabriel  Dunn— 
an  old  backwoods  character  who 
lives  in  a  shack  down  the  mountain- 
side. ...  Hi,  Gabe!" 

The  approaching  figure,  now  that 
it  was  identified,  lost  its  terrifying 


■  Nikki  screamed  and  threw  he 
they  stood   there,   tense,   whil 

character  and  became  a  tall,  shab- 
bily dressed  and  heavily  bearded 
old  man.  "Hi,  Perfessor,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  like  the  creaking  of  a 
rusty  hinge.  "You  hear  them  moans, 
too?  Strangler's  getting  mighty 
rambunctious  lately." 

"You  believe  in  that  hogwash, 
too?"  Velie  asked  disgustedly." 

Old    Gabe    looked    him    up    and 


r  arms  around  Ellery's  neck.  For  a  moment 
e   the   ghostly  wail    rose   and    throbbed. 

down  calmly.  "Man  gets  to  believin' 
a  lot  o'  things  livin'  up  here  alone 
in  the  mountains,  Mister,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Just  what  is  the  story  of  the 
Strangler  and  the  cave?"  Ellery  in- 
quired. 

"Some  moiintaineer,  Mr.  Queen," 
Montague  said  pompously,  "is 
supposed   to   have  lured   wayfarers  ^  >''*''^. 
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into  the  cave  and  strangled  them  for 
their  money.  More  than  a  hvmdred 
years  ago,  all  this  happened.  Then 
he  threw  the  bodies  into  the  lake — 
you'll  see  that  there's  a  natural 
opening  in  the  wall  of  the  cave,  like 
a  window,  looking  over  the  lake." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Gabe  said.  "An'  ever 
since  them  folks  he  murdered  keep 
moanin',  like  you  heard." 

"Nonsense,  Gabe!"  Professor  Col- 
lins beamed  cheerfully.  "It's  simply 
the  wind  blowing  through  the  na- 
tural formation  of  the  rock,  making 
a  moaning  noise." 

Gabe  simply  looked  at  him;  and 
Lewis  and  Montague  snorted. 

Ellery,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
party,  walked  across  the  clearing  to 
the  entrance,  which  was  closed  by 
an  unlocked  door  of  heavy  oak. 

THE  interior,  lit  by  EUery's  pocket 
torch,  was  completely  bare — 
nothing  but  walls,  ceiling  and  floor 
of  solid  rock.  At  one  side  was  the 
little  natural  window,  and  when 
Ellery  leaned  out  he  could  see  the 
lake  gleaming  palely  some  fifty  feet 
below. 

The  scientific  experiment  of  Mon- 
tague and  Lewis,  Ellery  learned  as 
they  left  the  cave  was  scheduled  for 
the  next  day.  The  two  investigators 
planned  to  spend  an  entire  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  cave,  beginning  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
would  be  equipped  with  food  and 
water,  blankets,  an  oil  lamp,  and 
sound-recording  apparatus. 

"We're  taking  every  precaution 
against  the  possibility  that  the 
sounds  are  made  by  a  human 
agency,"  Montague  said.  "If  it 
doesn't  rain  tonight,  although  it 
looks  as  though  it  might,  we'll  soak 
down  the  loose  earth  of  the  clearing 
just  outside  the  cave,  get  it  good 
and  soft,  so  that  anyone  approach- 
ing the  cave  will  have  to  walk 
across  the  mud  and  leave  foot- 
prints." 

"But  you  two  gentlemen  aren't 
ghosts,"  Ellery  pointed  out.  "To  get 
into  the  cave,  you'll  both  leave  foot- 
prints in  the  clearing." 

"Oh,  we'll  go  barefoot  to  identify 
our  own  prints,"  Lewis  said. 

Montague  produced  a  heavy  pad- 
lock, pulled  the  door  of  the  cave  to 
behind  him,  and  locked  it.  "And 
the  key,"  he  said,  patting  his  side, 
"stays  in  my  pocket  until  six  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  If  you  want  to 
see  us  begin  the  experiment,  gen- 
tlemen, you'll  have  to  get  up  early. 


It  was  a  matter  of  principle  with 
Ellery  never  to  get  out  of  bed  be- 
fore he  had  to,  so  it  wasn't  until  a 
few  minutes  before  six  the  next 
morning  that  he  and  his  father  and 
Nikki  joined  the  other  witnesses 
leaving  the  Collins  house  in  twos 
and  threes  and  staggering  sleepily 
up  the  path  toward  the  cave. 

"Well,"  Ellery  pointed  out,  "our 
two  scientists  won't  have  to  soak 
down  the  clearing  in  front  of  the 
cave,  at  any  rate.  I  woke  up  once 
d\u"ing  the  night  and  heard  the  rain 
coming  down  like  thunder." 

Nikki  shivered.  "I  kept  being 
afraid  I'd  hear  that  moaning  again." 

"Probably  just  as  Collins  says — 
it's  only  the  wind,"  Ellery  reas- 
sured her.    "HeUo!" 

For  they  had  come  within  sight  of 
the  cave,  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  expedition  were  standing  at 
the  edge  of  the  clearing,  looking 
across  at  the  cave,  and  talking  ex- 
citedly. 

"I  can't  imagine  what's  happened 
to  Montague!"  they  heard  Lewis 
fussing.  "If  he's  gone  into  the  cave 
already — " 

"Daddy  wouldn't  do  that,"  Laura 
Montague  told  him.  "Not  if  he 
promised  to  go  in  with  you." 

"What's  up?"  Ellery  asked— and 
stopped.  For  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  soft  mud  of  the  clearing  and 
leading  straight  across  it  to  the 
half- open  door  were  the  prints  of  a 
man's  bare  feet. 

"He's  tricked  me!"  Lewis  Sciid  bit- 
terly. "I  might  have  known  it!  His 
word  of  honor — ^he  gave  me  his 
word  of  honor  we'd  go  in  that  cave 
together.  And  now  what's  he  done? 
Got  up  early  and  tricked  me!" 

"Don't  you  dare  tcdk  about  my 
father  that  way!"  Laura  flashed  out 
at  him.  "How  do  you  know  he  made 
those  footprints?" 

"Then  where  is  he?"  Lewis  de- 
manded. Raising  his  voice,  he 
shouted  "Montague!  Come  out,  you 
— you  weasel!" 

"Just  a  minute,"  Ellery  said 
sharply.  "I'm  going  in  there — ^I'U 
circle  around  to  the  side,  so  as  not 
to  spoil  the  prints,  and  if  anyone 
has  to  follow  me,  go  the  same 
way  .  .  ." 

They  all  fell  into  a  shocked  si- 
lence as  they  watched  him  go 
around  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
push  open  the  door,  go  through  it 
into  the  cave. 

In  a  moment  he  was  out  again. 

"Dad!  Velie!"  he  called  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  a  little.  "Come  in 
here — quick!" 

Laura  Montague  screamed  once 
— a  high  wail  of  foreboding  and  ter- 
ror that  was  flung  back  at  her  by 
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the  echoing  mountains. 

"Nikki,"  Ellery  called,  "you  take 
Laura  and  Mrs.  Collins  back  to  the 
house.    Please!" 

Colin  Montague  lay  on  the  stone 
floor  of  the  cave.  He  had  been 
strangled  to  death.  And  his  foot- 
prints, which  later  measurements 
proved  could  only  have  been  made 
by  his  bare  feet,  showed  plainly  that 
he  was  the  only  human  being  who 
had  walked  across  the  clearing. 

"But  look  at  the  marks  on  his 
throat!"  Inspector  Queen  mur- 
mured after  a  brief  inspection.  "The 
main  welts  are  in  the  front,  with  the 
thumb-prints  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  pointing  upwards!" 

Sergeant  Velie  expelled  a  breath 
of  relief.  "Ghosts — ^nuts!  I've  got  it! 
This  guy  choked  himself!" 

"Rats,  Velie,"  the  Inspector 
snapped.  "In  the  first  place,  it's 
next  to  impossible  to  strangle  your- 
self with  yovir  own  hands — your 
grip  would  relax  automatically  the 
second  you  began  to  go  unconscious 
.  .  .  and  in  the  second  place,  even  if 
you  could  strangle  yourself,  you'd 
naturally  place  your  thumbs  on 
your  windpipe,  in  front  of  the  neck, 
not  at  the  back!" 

They  were  still  standing  over  the 
body  when  the  door  creaked  open 
and  Collins  and  Gabe  Dunn  en- 
tered. "I've  told  old  Gabe  about  it," 
Collins  explained,  "and  he  took  a 
look  along  the  trail  to  see  if  he  could 
find  anything." 

"Well,  did  you?"  Inspector  Queen 
asked  the  old  man. 

"Wa-al,  not  much,"  Gabe  said, 
carefully  averting  his  eyes  from  the 
man  on  the  floor.  "It's  a  narrow 
trail,  an'  the  whole  bunch  o'  ye 
trampled  through  there  at  six  this 
mornin',  so  they's  no  footprints.  But 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
where  ye  enter  the  trail  after  leavin' 
Perfessor  Collins'  cabin,  they's  a 
couple  o'  small  jimiper  bushes.  They 
been  crushed  flat.  I  figure  this  feller 
Montague  slipped  an'  fell  off  the 
trail  on  top  o'  them  junipers  oh  his 
way  to  the  cave  this  mornin'." 

"Um.  Very  likely,"  Ellery  ob- 
served. 

"Terrible  thing.  Terrible,"  Collins 
said,  shaking  his  head  slowly  from 
side  to  side.  Laura  in  hysterics — 
Nikki  Porter,  trying  to  console  her 
— my  own  wife  ill  from  shock — ^and 
Lewis — ^Lewis  hasn't  said  a  single 
word  since  this  happened.  He's — 
scared.    Pale  as  a — as  a — " 

"Why  don't  you  say  it?"  the  In- 
spector asked  harshly.  "Pale  as — a 
ghostl" 

"It  looks,"  Ellery  said,  "as  if  only 
a  ghost  could  have  killed  poor 
{Continued  on  page  81) 
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■  Continuing  the  fascinat- 
ing series  of  pen  portraits  of 
radio's  most  popular  family, 
the  Barbours.  Here  is  the  in- 
timate history  of  ClifFord, 
the  second  son,  who  learned 
from  a  tragic  early  mar- 
riage that  life  holds  more 
than  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 


CLIFFORD  BARBOUR,  second 
son  of  Henry  and  Fannie  Bar- 
bour, grew  up  in  the  post-war 
decade  known  as  the  age  of  "reck- 
less youth."  He  was  typical  of  this 
era  in  which  girls  were  "flappers" 
and  boys  wore  bell-bottom  trousers. 

Unlike  Paul,  who  began  cham- 
pioning lost  causes  in  his  youth, 
Cliff  was  on  the  gayer  side,  full  of 
the  buoyancy  of  the  age.  He  went 
with  six  or  seven  girls  in  high  school 
and  delighted  in  giving  them  the 
impression  they  were  not  altogether 
safe  in  his  company  if  the  moon  and 
the  time  and  the  place  were  in  har- 
mony. 

The  girls  knew  differently,  how- 
ever. Most  of  their  mothers  knew 
Cliff  and  considered  him  "a  pretty 
decent  kid  with  many  fine  in- 
stincts." 

He  was  friendly  as  a  Dobermann 
pup,  deeply  sympathetic  to  the 
other  man's  troubles;  yet  quick  to 
anger,  highly  emotional,  and  over- 
indulgent  in  some  of  the  pleasures 
he  should  have  denied  himself  until 
later  in  life. 

When  Cliff  was  seven.  Father 
Barbour's  business  struggles  were 
beginning  to  relax.  He  began  ac- 
customing his  family  to  a  few  of  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

Among  these  luxuries  was  the 
Barbour  home  at  Sea  Cliff,  over- 
looking the  picturesque  expanse  of 
ocean  beyond  the  Golden  Gate. 

Cliff  knew  nothing  of  the  family's 
leaner  years — the  years  in  which 
Paul  and  Hazel  were  growing  up — 
and  life  to  him  was  not  quite  so 
serious.  He  accepted  the  family's 
status  as  routine. 
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CLIFFORD  BARBOUR 


Illustration  by   B.   Redey 


As  a  child,  he  romped  through  the 
Barbour  home  enjoying  life  to  its 
fullest,  dived  into  sofas  and  slid 
down  stair  rails.  Being  red  blooded, 
he  was  constantly  entangled  in  inis- 
chief. 

For  dealing  with  these  unhappy 
situations  as  they  arose.  Father  Bar- 
bour kept  a  stiff-soled  slipper  con- 
veniently in  his  bedroom.  All  of 
the  five  Barbour  children  have  felt 
the  sting  of  the  family  slipper,  but 
it  is  more  dominant  in  the  memory 
of  Cliff. 

This  is  understandable,  for  Cliff's 
closest  and  almost  constant  com- 
panion was  his  twin  sister,  Claudia, 
ever   willing   to    abet   mischief   and 


pranks  and  create  new^  problems  in 
child  psychology. 

Claudia,  having  a  feminine  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  knew 
how  to  talk  her  way  out  of  unpleas- 
ant situations.  Consequently,  more 
than  half  the  punishment  fell  on 
Clifford. 

The  discipline  had  its  beneficial 
effect  in  later  years  and  Cliff,  now 
twenty-seven,  father  of  a  mother- 
less year-old  son,  is  not  ungrateful 
for  the  punishment  his  father  di'ove 
himself  to  inflict. 

Nevertheless,  he  occasionally 
shows  erratic  tendencies,  chiefly  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  find  happiness. 
{Continued  on  page  61) 
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LET'S   BUDGET 


by 
KATE  SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR'S 
FOOD  COUNSELLOR 


Listen  to  Kofe  Smith's  day- 
time talks  Monday  through 
Friday  at  12  noon,  E.S.T., 
a/so  her  variety  show  Fri- 
day   night,    both    over    CBS. 


IIMITED  food  budgets  and  left- 
I  overs!  What  problems  these 
""  are  to  the  housewife  in  her  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  provide  nourish- 
ing and  varied  menus.  However, 
they  are  problems  which  can  be 
solved  if  we  face  them  squarely  and 
with  foresight,  if  we  refuse  to  let 
them  get  us  down  but  accept  them 
rather  as  challenges  to  our  abiUty 
and  ingenuity  to  create  wholesome, 
appetizing  meals.  That's  why  this 
■  month  I've  worked  out  menus  and 
recipes  based  on  leftovers  and  low- 
cost  foods,  which  will  have  your 
family  crying  for  more. 

Let's  start  on  the  assumption 
that  you  have  in  your  refrigerator 
the  remains  of  last  night's  roast 
and  browned  potatoes  and  canned 
peaches.  If  you  serve  them  all  to- 
night, you  think,  dinner  will  be 
simply  an  echo  of  last  night's  meal. 
So  back  into  the  refrigerator  until 
the  next  day  go  the  roast  and  po- 
tatoes and  tonight  you  serve  instead 
a  baked  bean  supper  with  peach 
tapioca  for  dessert. 

Cooked  in  the  old-fashioned  man- 
ner, baked  beans  were  fairly  ex- 
pensive when  you  consider  the  time 
and  gas  that  went  into  their  prepa- 
ration. But  today,  with  the  many 
canned  varieties  on  the  market,  sea- 
soned to  suit  the  most  exacting  taste, 
they  are  an  appreciable  saving  in 
the  food  budget.    The  pot  of  beans 


„,ouVe>o.e  leftover  peoche. 
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shown  here  looks  as  though  it  had 
taken  hours  to  prepare;  but  actually 
the  beans  came  out  of  a  can  and 
required  only  half  an  hour's  cook- 
ing time.  For  a  personal  touch,  you 
can  put  in  additional  flavoring.  To 
the  beans  pictured,  we  added  a 
sauce  made  of  two  tablespoons  of 
New  Orleans  type  molasses,  a  quar- 
ter teaspoon  of  dry  mustard  and  a 
small  grated  onion.  The  brown 
bread  which  goes  so  well  with 
beans,  also  comes  in  a  can. 

Next  time  you  decide  on  beans 
try  this  delectable  way: 

Beans  and  Beef 

1  lb.  round  steak,  ground 

1  medium  can  baked  beans 

1  medium  onion,  grated 
Juice  of  1  lemon 

1  tsp.  grated  lemon  rind 
%  tsp.  dry  or  prepared  mustard 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Run   the  beans  through   a  ricer, 
add   the   meat   and   the   seasonings 
and  mix  well.     Now,  for  the  best 
meat  loaf  you've  ever  eaten,  turn 
the   mixture   into   a   buttered   cas- 
serole and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  half  an  hour.    Used  as  a  stuffing 
for  green  peppers  or  formed  into 
small  cakes  which  can  be  cooked  be- 
neath the  broiler  flame  or  on  top  of 
the  stove,  it  is  equally  delicious. 

And  now  back  to  the  peach  tapi- 
oca dessert. 


Peach    Tapioca    Cream 

4  cups  milk 
1/3  cup  quick  cooking  tapioca 
%  cup  sugar       %  tsp.  salt 

1  or  2  eggs 

1  tsp.  almond  flavoring 
Combine  tapioca,  sugar,  salt,  egg 
yolk  and  milk  in  top  of  double 
boiler,  stirring  sufficiently  to  break 
egg  yolk.  Place  over  rapidly  boiling 
water  and  bring  to  scalding  point 
(5  to  7  minutes),  then  cook  for  5 
minutes,  stirring  frequently.  Re- 
move from  boiling  water.  Beat  egg 
white  until  it  will  hold  its  shape, 
fold  small  quantity  of  tapioca  into 
beaten  white  and  add  to  remaining 
tapioca.  Cool — mixture  thickens  as 
it  cools.  When  slightly  cool,  add 
flavoring,  then  chill.  Serve  in  sher- 
bet glasses,  with  sliced  peaches. 

Next  night,  go  back  to  your  left- 
over roast.  Since  meat  pie  with  a 
biscuit  top  and  curried  meat  served 
with  rice  are  so  good  that  I  always 
have  a  hard  time  deciding  between 
them,  I'm  giving  you  dinner  menus 
based  on  both.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  so  dissimilar  that  you  can 
serve  the  pie  one  night  and  the 
curry  the  next. 

Meat  Pie  with  Biscuit  Top 
2  cups  diced  cooked  meat 
1  cup  meat  gravy 

1  cup  cooked  potatoes,  diced 

2  medium  onions,  cut  into  quarters 


3  carrots,  diced  or  cut  into  strips 
1  cup  cooked  peas  (one  small  can) 
1  tsp.  dried  celery  leaves. 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Cook  carrots  and  onions  until 
tender,  then  combine  with  meat, 
peas,  seasonings  and  gravy  (if  you 
have  no  gravy,  dissolve  a  bouillon 
cube  in  a  cup  of  liquid  in  which 
vegetables  were  cooked,  or  the 
liquid  from  the  peas).  Turn  into 
buttered  casserole  and  cook  until 
heated  through.  While  filling  is 
heating,  prepare  tiny  biscuits,  lay 
them  on  top  of  the  meat  mixture 
and  return  casserole  to  the  oven. 
Cook  at  400  degrees  F.  until  biscuits 
are  done. 

Curry 
1  medium  onion,  diced  small 

1  medium  apple,  diced  small 

2  tbls.  currants,  chopped 

2  tbls.   sugar       2  tbls.   vinegar 
1  to  2  tbls.  curry  powder 
1  tbl.  cornstarch 

1  cup  cold  water       3  cups  milk 

2  cups  diced  cooked  meat 

Cook  onion,  apple  and  currants  in 
butter  until  onions  are  tender,  but 
not  brown.  Stir  in  one  tablespoon 
sugar  and  the  vinegar  and  mix 
well.  Combine  remaining  table- 
spoon sugar  with  curry  powder  and 
cornstarch,  and  make  into  thin 
paste  with  one  cup  cold  water,  and 
stir  into  cooking  mixture.  When 
well  blended,  add  milk  gradually, 
stirring  constantly.  When  sauce  is 
smooth,  add  meat  and  heat  through. 
In  making  curry  be  sure  to  use  a 
low  flame,  otherwise  liquids  will 
evaporate  too  rapidly  and  mixture 
will  burn. 


BUDGET  MENUS 


DINNER  NO.  I 
Tomato  Juice   (canned) 
Baked  Beans*       Brown  Bread 
Green  pepper  and  celery  salad 

with  French  dressing 
Peach  Tapioca  Cream*     Coffee 

DINNER  NO.  2 
Half  grapefruit 
Meat  pie  with  biscuit  fop* 
Shredded  Chinese  cabbage  and 

chopped  pimiento  salad 
Hot  gingerbread  with   whipped 

cream       Coffee 

DINNER  NO.  3 
Chicken   consomme    (canned) 
Curry*       Boiled  rice 
Mixed  green  salad 
Crackers  Cheese  Coffee 

(*Recipes  given  here) 
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YOUNG  Bobby  Byrne,  Jimmy  Dor- 
sey's  21 -year-old  trombone  pro- 
tege, gets  the  coveted  Glen  Island 
Casino  engagement  this  Spring.  This 
Westchester  spot  is  a  springboard  for 
nationwide  success.  Glenn  Miller  had 
it  last  season. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Allen,  Hal  Kemp's  handsome 
vocalist,  has  forsaken  the  glamour 
girls  for  a  Washington,  D.  C.  co-ed. 

at  *  * 

Jack  Teagarden  found  out  that 
leading  a  band  is  a  task.  He  filed  a 
petition  of  bankruptcy. 

It:  *  * 

Barry  Wood  has  been  renewed  on 
your  Hit  Parade.  Since  the  big  bari- 
tone joined  the  show  it  has  climbed 

steadily  in  audience  popularity. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Leonard  is  out  of  the  Tommy 
Dorsey    band    and    has    signed    with 

CBS.  ■ 

*  *  * 

Sweet  music  has  cut  into  swing  so 
heavily    in    1940   that   Radio   Mirror 
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has  been  scouting  the  new  soft-tem- 
poed  orchestras  carefully.  From  the 
fresh  crop,  one  young  crew  has  de- 
served special  attention  —  Everett 
Hoagland.  This  band  started  on  the 
coast,  developed  quickly,  and  just  re- 
cently played  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ih 
New  York.  Using  the  late  Orville 
Knapp's  technique,  Hoagland  has  con- 
centrated on  music  for  dancing. 

*  *  * 

Matty  Malneck  returns  to  Los  An- 
geles and  the  Beverly  Wilshire,  while 
Sleepy  Hall  is  due  to  replace  George 
Olsen's  band  in  the  Hotel   Biltmore, 

New  York. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Bernie  got  the  Hotel  Taft  grill 
spot,  replete  with  Mutual  and  CBS 
wires. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Horton  has  replaced  Beverly 
in  Johnny  Green's  fine  band. 

*  *  * 

By  the  time  you  read  this  Orrin 
Tucker  should  be  reaching  you  on 
CBS  and  Mutual  airlanes  from  New 


■  The  music  field  is  invaded  by 
a  new  "sweet"  orchestra — intro- 
ducing Everett  Hoagland  whose 
band  is  "designed  for  dancing." 

York's  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  Hal 
Kemp  coming  over  the  ether  from 
Chicago's  Palmer  House.  Incidentally 
Kemp  has  been  having  his  troubles 
finding  an  able  girl  vocalist  ever  since 
Nan  Wynn  left. 

>i<  *  * 

The  Ozzie  Nelsons  (Harriet  Hil- 
liard)  expect  another  addition  to  their 
family  in  April. 

*  «  « 

Through    the    newly   formed    Song 
(Continued  on  page  43^ 
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"THE  MILDER  THE  CIGARETTE,  THE  BETTER- 
SO  OF  COURSE,  CAMELS  ARE  MY  FAVORITE" 


"/^AMELS  are  so  much  milder,"  says  Mrs. 
^  Vanderbilt.  "In  fact,  that's  what  first  at- 
tracted me  to  Camels— their  extra  mildness  com- 
bined with  their  fine,  delicate  taste  and  the  nice, 
cool  way  they  smoke." 

When  a  cigarette  is  as  mild  as  Camels,  you  just 
know  it's  slower-burning.  Camel  cigarettes  yield 
extra  mildness,   extra   coolness,   extra   flavor! 

"Every  time  I  smoke  a  Camel,"  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
adds,  "I  enjoy  it—thoroughly.  Camels  are  gentle 
even  to  my  sensitive  throat.  Moreover,  like  all 
Camel  smokers,  I  welcome  that  extra  smoking 
in  every  pack  of  Camels!" 


Until  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Oliver  De  Gray  Vanderbilt  III  divided 
her  time  between  New  York  and  the  South.  She  is  now  making 
her  home  in  Cincinnati— will  soon  join  the  summer  colony  on 
Long  Island.  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  a  piquant  Southern  beauty— 
and  a  Southerner's  talent  for  gracious  living.  She  takes  pleasure 
in  running  a  household,  entertaining,  welcoming  friends  "just 
dropping  in  for  a  chat  and  a  smoke."  She  says:  "My  friends 
enjoy  Camels,  too.  And  /—well,  I  can  smoke  Camels  as  steadily 
as  I  please  and  never  tire  of  them.  They're  mild— these  Camels ! " 


In  recent  laboratory  tests. 
Camels  burned  25%  slower  than 
the  average  of  the  15  other  of 
the  largest-seUing  brands  tested 
— slower  than  any  of  them. That 
means,  on  the  average,  a  smok- 
ing j>Zus  equal  to 

^  EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


A  fetv  of  the  many  other  distinguished  women  tvho  prefer 
CameVs  mildness  and  delicate  taste: 


Mrs.  Nicholas  BitlrUe,  Philadelphia 

.Mrs.  Alexander  Black,  Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  Gail  Borrlen,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2n'd,  Boston 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3kd,  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  Chisweli  Dabney  Laiighorne,  yersinia 

Mrs.  Malcolm  E.  McAlpiii,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  IVicholas  Griffith  Penniman  III,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Tiiomas  Edisou  Sloane,  A' etc  York  -v^^'iS 

Mrs.  Riifiis  Paine  Spalding  IH,  Pasadena 

Mrs.  Louis  Swift,  Jr.,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Kiliaen  M.  Van  Rensselaer,  Neiv  '. 


Copyright,  1940.  R.  J.  Reyiiokls  Tubacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  ANY  REFRIGERATOR 

we 


BUYING  a  new  refrigerator  is  too  important  a  matter 
for  snap  judgment  —  you'll  have  to  live  with  your 
choice  for  many  years  to  come.  Before  you  decide  look 
at  all  three  types — and  compare  them  point  by  point. 

Compare  them  for  food  keeping  ability — remember- 
ing that  only  the  scientific  new  air-conditioned  ice 
refrigerator  gives  foods  the  triple  protection  of  proper 
moisture,  clean-washed  vitalized  air  and  constant  cold. 

Compare  all  three  types  for  trouble-free  service — 
remembering  that  in  the  modern  ice  refrigerator  there 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  no  defrosting,  no  noise. 

And  compare  all  three  for  cost — remembering  that 
the  beautiful  1940  ice  refrigerator  costs  only  about 
a  third  to  a  half  as  much  as  other  types — $29.50  up, 
f.o.b.  factory,  on  easy  terms. 

Talk  to  your  Ice  Service  Man  or  'phone  your  local 
ice  company  today.  Have  one  of  these  amazing  new 
air-conditioned  ice  refrigerators  delivered  on  free  trial. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    ICE    INDUSTRIES 

228  N.La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III.   •  In  Canada:  137  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 
Visit  the  Ice  Industries'  Exhibits  at  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  World's  Fairs 


WITH   ICE  YOU   GET  ALL  5   ADVANTAGES 


[ 


COMPARE  the  many 
advaniages  of  the 
modern  air-condi- 
tioned ice  refrigerator 
point  by  point  with 
any  other  type. 


ECONOMY. . .  a  sav- 
ing of  half  to  two- 
thirds  when  you 
buy.  And  a  servicing 
of  ice  lasts  three  to 
five  days  or  longer. 


PROPER  MOISTURE 

protects  foods  from 
rapid  drying  out. 
Vegetables  stay 
garden  fresh,  meats 
juicy,  full-flavored. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SEAL  .  .  .  placed  only  on 
refrigerators  conform! f)g  to  rigid  standards 
established  by  the  National  Association  of 
Ice  Industries — tested  and  approved  models 
sold  by  your  ice  company  under  these  trade 
names  exclusively:   bohn      .      coolerator 

CRYSTAL  •  ECONOM-ICER  .  McKEE  ICEDAIRE 
OLYMPIC    •    PROGRESS   •    SUCCESS    •    VITALAIRE 
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CLEAN-WASHED  AIR 

. . .  the  film  of  water 
on  melting  ice  ab- 
sorbs food  odors 
— the  common  cause 
of  flavor  taints. 


CONSTANT  COLD 

. . .  melting  ice  auto- 
matically maintains 
safe  low  tempera- 
ture throughout  the 
entire    refrigerator. 


PURE  ICE  CUBES  .  .  . 
in  three  to  five  min- 
utes  —  plenty  of 
crystal -clear  cubes 
that  do  not  give  bev- 
erages an  "off  taste". 
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■  Dancebands  can  be  proud  of  their  pretty 
vocalists.  Left,  Phyllis  Kenny  brings  glamour 
to  Van  Alexander's  band;  below,  Janet  Blair 
the    vivacious    new    singer    with    Hal    Kemp. 


Hit  Guild,  amateur  writers  are  get- 
ting opportunities  to  collaborate  with 
professional  tunesmiths.  The  Guild  is 
conducting  a  nationwide  search  for 
unknown  writers.  "Holy  Smoke"  was 
written  by  Johnny  Mercer  and  Royal 
Marsh,  a  Boston  novice.  The  Guild's 
advisory  board  includes  Paul  White- 
man,  Guy  Lombardo,  Billy  Rose  and 
Kay  Kyser. 

He's  Got  a  Right  to  Sing  the  Blues 

THE  Famous  Door,  swing  sanctum  on 
New  York's  jazz-ladened  Fifty-sec- 
ond Street,  was  host  one  chilly  night 
early  this  year  to  a  cluster  of  atten- 
tive men,  seated  at  tables  hard  by  the 
tightly-packed  bandstand.  As  the 
band  finished  each  number,  the  men 
applauded  vigorously. 

"The  slightly-built,  determined  young 
leader  bowed  pleasantly  to  the  im- 
portant guests,  then  turned  slowly 
toward  his  musicians.  Fifteen  pairs 
of  anxious  eyes  looked  up  at  him. 
Woody  nodded  his  head.  The  men 
knew  what  that  meant:  Woody  Her- 
man's band  had  finally  arrived. 

Those  three  struggling  years  of 
building  a  band  that  would  sound  dif- 
ferently from  the  rest  were  over.  So 
were  the  cheap  dates  in  whistle-stop 
towns,  "show-me"  booking  agents 
who  wanted  another  band  just  like 
Benny  Goodman's,  and  a  sagging  bank 
balance  that  refused  to  go  higher. 

Things  did  happen.  His  new  Dec- 
ca  record  "Blues  on  Parade"  caught 
on.  Chicago's  Hotel  Sherman  booked 
the  band.  By  the  time  you  read  this 
Woody  should  be  reaching  you  via 
NBC  and  Mutual  from  Jersey's  Mea- 
dowbrook  Club.  A  flock  of  choice 
one-night  and  theater  engagements 
will  follow. 

"Somehow  I  knew  it  would  turn  out 
this  way,"  said  Woody,  "because 
sooner  or  later  the  blues  would  be 
re-born  and  I  wanted  to  be  the  proud 
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papa  waiting  outside  the  delivery 
room." 

Woody  has  always  insisted  that  the 
blues  was  the  original  form  of  all  jazz. 
Darkies  were  singing  their  nostalgic 
or  carefree  blues  in  cotton  fields  when 
most  of  this  country  was  a  vast  wil- 
derness. 

"People  forgot  what  it  really  was," 
he  explained,  "and  thought  only  a 
slow  tempoed  ballad  was  the  blues 
expression.  That's  untrue.  The  blues 
can  be  sad  but  it  can  also  be  happy 
and  spirited." 

Had  Woody  Herman  decided  to  give 
up  his  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
blues,  his  days  of  prosperity  might 
have  come  quicker.  But  Woody  never 
had  much  use  for  imitations. 

Show  business  was  always  his  heri- 
tage. His  father  used  to  sing  with  the 
White  City  Four,  a  vaudeville  quartet. 
But  in  1914,  the  year  Woodrow  Her- 
man was  born  in  musical  Milwaukee, 
his  father  realized  it  was  time  to  go 
into  a  more  promising  field.  He  he- 
roically chucked  the  profession  he 
loved  and  got  a  job  in  a  shoe  factory. 
Otto  Herman  is  still  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness and  has  been  with  the  Nunn 
Bush  company  for  twenty-five  years. 

But  Woody's  father  never  forgot 
the  theater.  When  his  son  was  seven, 
he  could  master  the  entire  repertoire 
of  the  late  White  City  Four.  A  year 
later  Woody  was  whisked  into  a  the- 
atrical agency.  The  booker  was  look- 
ing for  a  freckle-faced  moppet  who 
could  impersonate  Wesley  Barry,  the 
Mickey  Rooney  of  his  day. 

The  agent  carefully  observed 
Woody  and  said,  "He  may  not  act  as 
good  as  Wesley  but  he's  got  more 
freckles.  Will  you  take  $75  a  week?" 

Woody  didn't  like  the  idea  of  copy- 
ing anybody  but  he  aped  the  movie 
"Penrod"  four  months.  On  the  tour 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  a  tutor. 

When  his  friend  Al  Mack,  a  pianist. 


suggested  that  Woody  chuck  the  stage 
for  a  job  in  Joe  Lichter's  Milwaukee 
band,  parental  objections  were  not  too 
loud.  Woody's  freckles  had  faded.  He 
didn't  resemble  Wesley  Barry  any 
more. 

AFTER  a  few  years  of  band  baptism, 
'  Woody  joined  Tom  Gerun's  band  in 
Chicago's  Granada  night  club.  Short- 
ly before  this  job,  Woody  had  en- 
rolled for  one  semester  at  Marquette 
University's  music  school. 

"But  it  was  no  go,"  recalled  Woody, 
"I  was  sixteen  and  thought  I  knew  it 
all.  I  figured  I  could  teach  Marquette 
a  few  things." 

Gerun's  band  also  gave  employment 
to  several  other  promising  youngsters. 
The  saxophone  player  was  Al  Mor- 
ris. You  know  him  as  Tony  Martin. 
The  girl  singer  was  Ginny  Simms. 
Gerun  was  an  able  bandsman  but  he 
passed  up  one  good  bet.  He  let  Woody 
and  Ginny  handle  the  vocal  chores. 
He  kept  Tony  Martin  behind  the  sax. 

Like  most  musicians,  Woody  was 
restless,  eager  to  get  ahead,  and  find 
a  band  most  suited  to  his  particular 
style  of  playing.  He  drifted  from  Ge- 
run to  Harry  Sosnik  in  1933,  from 
Sosnik  to  Gus  Arnheim  one  year 
later.  Finally  in  1935  he  switched  to 
Isham  Jones'  famous  band. 

When  Jones  brought  his  band  to 
New  York  in  1935,  it  was  ranked 
among  the  best.  The  elderly  leader 
was  making  big  money  not  only  from 
his  handwork  but  from  song  writing. 
The  boys  in  the  band  also  did  well, 
averaging  about  $150  a  week.  Woody 
was  quite  content  and  had  no  ambi- 
tions to  lead  his  own  band. 

"I  figured  I'd  let  the  other  fellow 
have  the  headaches." 

But  Jones  was  tired.  He  had  saved 
his  money.  In  1937  he  broke  up  the 
band,  leaving  a  lot  of  able  musicians 
temporarily  unemployed. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

8:00  CBS:  News 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 

8:00  NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

8:30  CBS:  Morning  Moods 
8:30  NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00  CBS:  Today  in  Europe 

9:00  NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 

9:00  NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen 

9:15  NBC-Red:  Tom  Terlss 

9:30  CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

10:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

14:00  NBC-Blue:  Walden  String  Quartet 

10:00  NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

10:30  CBS:  March  of  Games 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Four  Belles 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Children's  Hour 

10:45  NBC-Blue:  Happy  Jim  Parsons 

11:05  NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

11:30  CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES   FAMILY 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 
11:30  NBC-Red:  News 

11:45  NBC-Red:  Music  and  Youth 

12:00  NBC-Blue:      RADIO      CITY      MUSIC 

HALL 
12:00  NBC-Red:  Vernon  Crane's  Story  Book 

12:30  CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
12:30  NBC-Red:  On  the  Job 

1:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
1:00  NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
1:00  NBC-Red:  Music  for  Moderns 

1:15  NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 

1:30  CBS:  Grand  Hotel 

1:30  NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 

1:30  NBC-Red:  From  Hollywood  Today 

2:00  CBS:  Democracy  in  Action 
2:00  NBC-Blue:  Great  Plays 
2:00  NBC-Red:  Smoke  Dreams 

2:30  NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

3:00  CBS:  N.    Y.   PHILHARMONIC 
3:00  NBC-Red:  I  Want  a  Divorce 

3:15  NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

3:30  NBC-Blue:  H.  Leopold  Spitalny 
3:30  NBC-Red:  News  from  Europe 

3:45  NBC-Red:  Yvette 

4:00  NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Glen  Gray 

4:30  CBS:  Pursuit  of  Happiness 
4:30  NBC-Blue:  Swing  Ensemble 
4:30  NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 

5:00  CBS:  Hobby  Lobby 

5:00  MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 

5:15  NBC-Blue:  Dinah  Shore 

5:15  NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker  Dog  Chats 

5:30  CBS:  Ben  Bernie 

5:30  MBS:  The  Shadow 

5:30  NBC-Blue:  Met  Opera  Auditions 

5:30  NBC-Red:  Crossroads 

6:00  CBS:  SILVER  THEATER 

6:00  NBC-Blue:  New  Friends  of  Music 

6:00  NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

6:30  CBS:  Gene  Autry 

6:30  NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

7:00  CBS:  The  War  This  Week 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 
7:00  NBC-Red:  JACK   BENNY 

7:30  CBS:  SCREEN  GUILD  THEATER 
7:30  NBC-Blue:  Mr.  District  Attorney 
7:30  NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

8:00  CBS:  ORSON    WELLES 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  Festival  of  Music 

8:00  NBC-Red:  CHARLIE    MCCARTHY 

8:30  NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 
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9:00 
9:00 
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9:30 
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10:30 
10:00 


9:00  CBS:  FORD    SYMPHONY 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 


9:15 


9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 
10:00 


10:30 
10:30 


11:00 
11:00 


SUNDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

MBS:  Goodwill  Hour 
CBS:  Ellery  Queen 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

CBS:  So  You  Think  You  Know 

Music 
NBC-Blue:  Cheerio 
NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Quartet 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 


■  Those    amazing    Moylan    Sisters — Peggy    Joan    and    Marianne. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  March  31,  April  7,  14  and  21  ! 

March  31:  Marion  Anderson,  the  great  colored  contralto,  sings  tonight  on  the  Ford 
Hour,  CBS  at  9:00  .  .  .  The  Mutual  network  broadcasts  a  program  from  Venezuela 
at  2:00  as  part  of  its  Salute  of  the  Americas  series. 

April  7:  Charlie  McCarthy  broadcasts  from  New  York  tonight — NBC-Red  at  8:00  .  .  . 
Edna    Best  and  Thomas   Mitchell   co-star  on  the  Silver  Theater,   CBS  at  6:00. 

April  14:  This  is  Jack  Benny's  busy  day.  He's  scheduled  for  his  own  show  on  NBC-Red 
at  7:00,  and  for  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  broadcast  on  CBS  at  7:30  .  .  .  Mutual 
offers    a    round-up    of    prospects    for    the    coming    baseball    season    at    8:00    tonight. 

April  21:  Tonight's  is  the  last  Screen  Actors  Guild  program,  CBS  at  7:30  .  .  .  Richard 
Crooks  is  guest  star  on  the   Ford    Hour. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  The  Moylan  Sisters, 
on  NBC-Blue  at  5:00  P.M..  E.S.T.,  spon- 
sored by  Thrivo  Dog   Food. 

You  might  as  well  get  acquainted  with 
Marianne  and  Peggy  Joan  Moylan  right 
now,  because  you're  going  to  be  hearing 
about  them  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Be- 
ing just  seven  and  five  years  old  respec- 
tively, they're  getting  an  early  start  on 
fame.  Right  now,  unless  you  live  in  the 
Eastern  time  zone,  or  own  a  long-distance 
radio  receiver,  you  get  a  chance  to  hear 
them  only  on  their  guest-starring  appear- 
ances (so  far,  they've  appeared  with  Fred 
Allen  and  Alec  Templeton  and  on  We,  the 
People),  but  it's  only  a  matter  of  time — 
something   they've   got   a    lot  of. 

Marianne  and  Peggy  Joan  are  really 
amazing,  because  they're  natural-born 
singers.  They've  never  had  a  minute's 
vocal  instruction  in  their  lives,  and  aren't 
going  to  have,  if  their  mother  and  father 
can  help  it.  Father  Joseph  Moylan,  a 
musically  talented  engraver  for  Bulova 
Watches,  teaches  them  harmony,  but  he 
never  tries  to  tell  them  how  to  sing. 

It  all  began  when  Marianne  was  four 
and  a  half,  and  Peggy  Joan  two  and  a 
half.  They  were  playing  on  the  floor  of 
their  home  in  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
one  day,  listening  to  a  quartet  on  the 
radio.  Marianne  remarked,  "We  can  do 
that  too.      I'll  take  the  upstairs  part,  and 


you  take  the  downstairs  part,  Peggy  Joan." 
And  they  did,  singing  along  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  radio.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moylan  were  astounded,  and  so  were  the 
people  who  put  on  a  children's  program 
over  a  local  New  York  station,  a  few  weeks 
later.  Marianne  and  Peggy  Joan  have 
been  singing  on  the  air  ever  since,  and 
this  season  they've  had  their  Thrivo  spon- 
sored   program. 

They're  the  least  self-conscious  radio 
stars  you  ever  saw,  and  that's  due  to  the 
good  sense  of  their  father  and  mother. 
Both  are  deeply  religious — they  attend  the 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary 
in  Sag  Harbor,  commuting  to  New  York 
on  Sundays — and  they  believe  what  their 
mother  told  them  once:  "Your  voices  were 
given  to  you  by  God  to  make  other  people 
happy,  and  if  you  ever  get  to  thinking 
you're  better  than  anyone  else,  He  con 
take  them  right  away  again."  Singing 
isn't  work  to  them,  and  neither  is  memor- 
izing the  words  and  harmony  of  the  three 
hundred-odd  songs  they  already  know  by 
heart. 

They're  tremendously  fond  of  each 
other,  and  hold  hands  while  they  sing,  or 
put  their  arms  around  each  other's  waists. 
If  Mrs.  Moylan  punishes  one  of  them — and 
she  occasionally  does — she  might  as  well 
punish  them  both,  the  unspanked  one  takes 
it  so  much  to  heart. 


SAY  HELLO  TO   .   .   . 

TED  WEEMS — who  must  think  he  has  radio's  smartest  band, 
since  he  invites  you  to  send  in  questions  the  boys  can't 
answer  musically  on  this  afternoon's  Beat  the  Band  pro- 
gram, NBC-Red  at  6:30.  Ted  has  been  leading  a  band  ever 
since  radio's  pioneering  days.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
is  six  feet  tall,  has  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  is 
married.     He  plays  the  trombone,  but  once  studied  violin. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

00  CBS:  Today  in  Europe 

00  NBC-Red:  News 

15  NBC-Blue:  Tlie  Wife  Saver 

15  NBC-Red:  Do  You  Remember 

30  NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perl<ins 

30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

00  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

00  NBC:  News 

05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

05  NBC-Red:  Happy  Jacit 

15  CBS:  Scliool  of  tlie  Air 

30  NBC-Red:  TKree  Romeos 

45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

00  CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

00  NBC-Blue:  Story  of  the  Month 

00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 

30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

45  CBS:  Stepmother 

45  NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

45  NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 

00  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

00  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

15  CBS:  Life  Begins 

15  NBC-Blue:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

15  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

30  NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 

30  NBC-Red:  Aaain«t  the  Storm 

45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

00  CBS:  KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 

15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

IS  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

30  NBC-Red:  Time  for  Thought 

45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

45  MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

15  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

15  NBC-Blue:  The  Chase  Twins 

15  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Duggan 

45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

00  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

00  NBC-Blue:  Adventures  in  Reading 

00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

15  CBS:  Girl  interne 

15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

30  CBS:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

45  CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

45  MBS:  George  Fisher 

45  NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

00  CBS:  Society  Girl 

00 -     ■ 


iWililiiiilliliiH:M 


NBC-Blue 

NBC-Red: 

NBC-Blue: 

Hill 

15  NBC-Red: 

30  NBC-Blue: 

30  NBC-Red: 


Orphans  of  Divorce 

Mary  Marlin 

Amanda  of  Honeymoon 


8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:00 


Ma  Perkins 
John's  Other  Wife 
Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Manhattan  Mother 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  BY    KATHLEEN    NORRIS 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  Billy  and  Betty 

NBC-Blue:  Ireene  Wicker 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

CBS:  it  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  News 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:  H.   V.    KALTENBORN 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Red:   FRED    WARING'S     GANG 

NBC-Red:  i  Love  a  Mystery 

CBS:  BLONDiE 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Blue:  One  of  the  Finest 
NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

CBS:  TUNE-UP  TIME 

CBS:  Howard  and  Shelton 
NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 
NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

CBS:  LUX   THEATER 
NBC-Blue:  The  Green  Hornet 
NBC-Red:  Doctor  i.  Q. 
NBC-Red:  ALEC  TEMPLETON 
CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 
MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red:  The  Contented  Hour 


■  Ton!   Gilman,   Bess   Flynn   and   Donald   Cook  o-f  Life   Begins. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  April  1,  8,  15  and  22! 

April  I:    It's  April  Fool's  Day,  and  of  course  the  networks  will  take  notice  of  the  fact  with 

some  special   programs. 
April  8:    The  candidate  who  was  nominated  for  President  by  the  Socialist  Party  speaks 

today  over  Mutual  at  noon  .  .  .  The  National  A.A.U.  Boxing  Tournament  is  on   NBC 

tonight  at    10:00. 
April    15:     Here    we    go,    baseball   fans!     The   first    bail    game    of   the    season    is   on    the 

networks    this    afternoon — certainly     Mutual     and     maybe     CBS    and     NBC — between 

Washington   and    Boston.    The  game's  in   Washington,   and   President   Roosevelt  tosses 

out  the  first  ball  .  .  .  Kate  Smith's  on  her  way  to  Hollywood,  so  she  does  her  noonday 

CBS  broadcast  today  from  Omaha. 
April   22:     Have   you    listened    yet  to    Light   of  the   World,   which    has  taken    Betty  and 

Bob's    place    on    NBC   at  2:00?    It's   the   story   of  the    Bible. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Life  Begins,  on 
CBS  at  11:15  A.M.,  E.S.T.  (rebroadcast  at 
11:30  A.M.,  Pacific  Time),  sponsored  by 
Campbell's  Soups. 

Most  dramatic  radio  serials  go  on  the 
assumption  that  a  woman  older  than  thirty- 
five  isn't  glamorous,  and  so  can't  be  the 
heroine  of  a  romantic  story.  But  Bess 
Flynn,  who  writes  and  acts  in  Life  Be- 
gins, discovered  by  looking  at  her  fan 
mail  that  many,  many  women  wrote  in 
asking  for  advice  on  the  problems  of  the 
woman  who  is  in  her  forties.  And  so — Bess 
conceived  the  idea  of  this  serial,  and  con- 
vinced a  sponsor  that  it  would  be  popular. 

Martha  Webster,  the  character  played 
by  Bess,  is  a  woman  in  her  early  forties 
who  comes  to  the  big  city  for  a  job,  fails 
to  find  one,  and  eventually  becomes  house- 
keeper  for   the    Craig    family. 

Life  has  begun  all  over  again  several 
times  for  Bess.  She  was  born  Bess  Mc- 
Allister in  Tama,  Iowa,  and  from  the  time 
she  was  in  her  teens  toured  the  country 
in  stock  and  legitimate  drama  road  shows. 
Then  she  married  Charles  P.  Flynn,  also  an 
actor,  and  settled  down  to  raise  a  family. 
When  the  depression  came  in  1931,  Bess 
tried  to  get  her  ten-year-old  son,  Charles, 
a  job  in  radio  to  help  out  the  family 
pocketbook.  She  was  more  successful  than 


she'd  hoped — she  not  only  got  a  job  for 
Charles  but  one  for  herself  as  well.  For 
the  next  three  years  she  was  heard  in 
several  serials,  The  Gumps,  Over  at  the 
Hoopers,  and  Painted  Dreams.  In  1934 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  write  a  serial 
herself,  and  Bachelor's  Children  was  the 
result.  That  was  in  Chicago,  and  Bache- 
lor's Children  is  still  broadcast  from  there, 
while  Bess  lives  in  New  York,  writes  it  and 
Life    Begins,   and   acts   in   the   latter. 

Charles,  now  nineteen,  is  still  in  Chicago, 
where  he  plays  the  part  of  Jack  Arm- 
strong in  the  serial  of  that  name.  John, 
seventeen,  is  a  student  at  Notre  Dame, 
and   Mary,  sixteen,   goes  to  a  girls'  school. 

Bess  dictates  all  her  scripts,  pacing 
wildly  up  and  down  the  room,  moaning, 
laughing,  crying,  haranguing,  shouting,  all 
as  the  dialogue  directs.  Dictation  makes 
her  restless,  so  in  the  midst  of  it  she  is 
quite  likely  to  play  with  her  dog,  water  a 
plant,  play  a  hand  of  solitaire,  or  thumb 
through    a    book,   still    dictating. 

The  other  members  of  the  Life  Begins 
cast  are  Ray  Collins  as  Mr.  Craig,  Carl- 
ton Young  and  Jimmy  Donnelly  as  the 
two  Craig  boys,  Winfield  and  Dick,  Ton! 
Gilman  as  Virginia,  Betty  Philson  as  Lucy, 
and  Donald  Cook  as  Lloyd  Crawford,  the 
romantic   leading    man   for  Toni. 


SAY  HELLO  TO   .   .   . 

PAT  O'MALLEY — who  will  convulse  you  tonight  on  the  Alec 
Templeton  program  with  his  dialect  monologue.  Pat  is  an 
Irishman,  went  to  college  in  London,  and  organized  a  band 
in  his  undergraduate  days.  After  college,  the  band  held 
together  for  a  while,  then  Pat  became  a  night  club  singer 
until  Jack  Hylton  discovered  him  and  brought  him  to  Amer- 
ica.   It  was  over  here  that  he  first  began  his  monologues. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

8:00  CBS:  Today  in  Europe 
8:00  NBC-Red:  News 

NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  Do  You  Remember 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

NBC: News 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

NBC-Red:  Three  Romeos 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Blue:  Story  of  the  Month 
NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

CBS:  Myrtand  Marge 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Midstream 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Blue:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  The  Traveling  Chef 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Our  Spiritual  Life 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:  The  Chase  Twins 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
NBC-Red:  Bartal  Orch. 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Gallant  American  Women 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Your  Family  and  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Golden  Gate  Quartet 
NBC-Blue:    Amanda    of    Honeymoon 

Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red;  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
CBS:  Manhattan  Mother 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
CBS:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 
NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 
CBS:  Billy  and  Betty 
NBC-Blue:  Ireene  Wicker 
NBC-Red:  Midstream 
CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 
NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 
CBS:  News 

BS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
CBS:  H.   V.    KALTENBORN 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 
CBS:  AMOS   'N'   ANDY 
NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
CBS:  Jimmie  Fidler 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  I  Love  a  Mystery 
CBS:  HELEN    MENKEN 
CBS:  EDWARD   G.    ROBINSON 
MBS:  La  Rosa  Concert 
NBC-Blue:  The  Aldrich  Family 
NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 
CBS:  Court  of  Missing  Heirs 
NBC-Blue:  INFORMATION   PLEASE 
NBC-Red:  Horace  Heidt 
CBS:  We,  The  People 
NBC-Blue:  Cavalcade  of  America 
NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 
CBS:  Concert  in  Rhythm 
NBC-Rcd:  McGEE  AND  MOLLY 
CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red:  BOB    HOPE 
CBS:  Americans  at  Work 
NBC-Blue:  Mammoth  Minstrels 
NBC-Red'  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 


TUESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Ona  Munson  studies  the  script  over  Boss  Robinson's  shoulder. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  April  2,  9,  16  and  23! 

April  2:  Duke  Ellington's  band  opens  at  the  Show  Box  in  Seattle,  and  you'll  be 
hearing  it  play  over  CBS  .  .  .  Will  Bradley  and  his  orchestra  close  at  the  Famous 
Door    in    New   York    .    .    .    Postmaster    Farley    talks    on    Mutual    today    at    11:15    P.M. 

April  9:  For  a  good-humored  and  sometimes  funny  quiz  program,  with  questions  that 
aren't  too  hard,  try  Battle  of  the  Sexes,  on  NBC-Red  at  9:00. 

April  16:  New  York  City  starts  its  baseball  season  today,  and  all  networks  will  be 
on  hand  to  watch  and  tell  you  about  it  .  .  .  Kate  Smith,  still  headed  westward,  stops 
at  Salt  Lake  City  long  enough  to  give   her  noonday  chat  over  CBS. 

April  23:  Jimmie  Fidler  broadcasts  his  last  program  tonight  over  CBS  at  7:15.  When 
we  went  to  press  nobody  seemed  to  know  whether  he'd  be  back  on  the  air  right  away 
or  stay  off  for  the  summer. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Ona  Munson, 
Edward  G.  Robinson's  co-star  in  Big  Town, 
on  CBS  at  8:00,  E.S.T.  (rebroadcast  to  the 
West  at  8:30,  Pacific  time),  and  sponsored 
by    Rinso. 

If  Fred  Allen  were  to  have  Ona  Munson 
as  a  guest  star  on  his  program,  he'd  cer- 
tainly introduce  her  as  The  Person  You 
Never  Expected  to  Meet,  because  she 
doesn't  want  to  be  a  star.  Now,  many 
Hollywood  actors  and  actresses  who  aren't 
stars  say  that,  but  Ona  is  one  girl  who 
proved  it,  at  least  once  in  her  life.  A  few 
years  ago  she  was  one  of  the  reigning 
favorites  of  the  musical  comedy  stage. 
She  gave  it  all  up  and  found  herself  a  job 
in  a  stock  company,  so  she  could  learn  to 
act.  "I  knew  I'd  gone  as  far  as  I  could 
in  musical  comedy,"  she  explains.  "As 
long  as  I  was  a  singer  and  dancer  nobody 
would  take  me  seriously  as  a  dramatic 
actress.  So  the  only  thing  to  do  was  quit 
and  start  in  all  over  again,  at  the  bottom." 

About  the  same  time  she  left  musical 
comedy  and  began  to  learn  to  act,  Ona 
and  her  husband,  Eddie  Buzzell,  were  di- 
vorced. She  doesn't  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  but  the  inference  is  pretty  plain 
that  Eddie's  disapproval  of  her  plans  was 
one  thing  that  led  to  the  divorce.  She 
hasn't  married  again,  but  she  would  if 
the  right  man  came  along. 

Now  Ona  lives  in  Hollywood,  where  she 
is  under  contract  to  no  studio  and  takes 
parts   in    pictures   that   look   interesting    to 


the  voluptuous 
tiny  and  deli- 
red-haired    and 


Lorele 


Big 


her.  You  saw  her  (or  if  you  haven't  you 
will)  as  Belle  Watling,  the  fancy  lady  of 
"Gone  With  the  Wind."  Actually,  Ona 
doesn't  look  much  like 
Belle.  She's  blonde  and 
cate,  whereas  Belle  was 
big   and   husky. 

Ona  got  the  part  of 
Town  entirely  on  her  own.  When  she  audi 
tioned,  she  read  the  script  into  a  micro 
phone  and  her  words  were  recorded  on  a 
record  that  was  labeled  with  a  number — 
no  name  or  other  means  of  identification 
at  all.  Similar  records  of  all  the  actresses 
trying  out  for  the  part  were  sent  to  adver- 
tising agency  officials  in  the  east,  and  were 
played  for  them  one  after  the  other. 
When  Ona's  went  on  the  phonograph 
every  man  in  the  room  sot  up.  They  picked 
Ona  because,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it, 
"We  all  felt  as  if  we'd  like  to  take  her 
out  on   a   date." 

Like  many  Hollywood  folks  who  come 
to  New  York  once  or  twice  a  year,  Ona 
leads  a  double  life.  In  Hollywood,  she 
goes  to  bed  at  nine  and  gets  up  at  six, 
seldom  sets  foot  in  a  night  club,  almost 
never  touches  liquor,  and  plays  squash 
for  recreation  (Ona  is,  as  far  as  she  knows, 
Hollywood's  only  woman  squash  player). 
In  New  York,  during  the  three  or  four 
weeks  she  spends  there  a  year,  she  stays 
up  until  dawn,  haunts  the  Stork  Club 
and  "21,"  and  returns  to  Hollywood  in 
a  state  bordering  on  nervous  collapse. 
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RUTH  BAILEY — who  plays  Rose  Kranslcy,  the  problem 
daughter,  in  The  Right  to  Happiness,  on  CBS  this  afternoon 
at  1:30,  E.S.T.  Ruth  made  her  theatrical  debut  as  a 
dancer  when  she  was  ten,  but  her  father  said  that  was  too 
early  and  made  her  go  back  to  school.  Later  she  appeared 
in  Cleveland  Playhouse  productions  and  then  went  to 
Hollywood.  She  didn't  become  a  star,  but  she  treasures  a 
remark  made  by  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  that  she  has  the  mak- 
ings of  a  great  actress.  Moving  to  Chicago,  she  went  into 
radio,  and  intends  to  stay.  She  is  an  amateur  airplane 
pilot,   and   her  greatest  extravagance   is  formal   clothes. 

BADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRROB 


We  interviewed  Miss  Calhoun  .  .  . 

QUESTION:  So  many  Georgia  girls  have  "peaches-and-cream" 
complexions,  Miss  Calhoun.  How  do  they  do  it?  It's  easy  to 
see  you  have  the  answer! 


Miss  Nancy  Calhoun,  charming  !  jj:- 

debutante  daughter  of  Mrs.  Andrew 
Calhoun,  smiles  from  the  porch  of     j  \ 
Tara  Hall,  which  was  restored  for 
the  plantation  scene  at  Atlanta's 
"Gone  With  the  Wind"  Ball. 


ANSWER:  "Well,  really,  I'd  say  Pond's  2  Creams  are  the  answer — at 
least  for  me!  Morning  and  evening  I  cleanse  my  skin  carefully  with 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  to  make  sure  every  trace  of  make-up  is  removed. 
And  before  putting  on  fresh  powder,  I  always  spread  on  a  light  film 
of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream." 

QUESTION:  Do  these  two  Creams  do  anything  else  for  your  skin? 

ANSWER:  "Yes,  much  more.  You  see,  besides  cleansing,  regular  use 
of  the  Cold  Cream  softens  my  skin  and  brings  a  warm  glow,  and 
the  Vanishing  Cream  helps  protect  it  against  weather — smooths 
little  roughnesses  right  away,  tool" 


We  tallced  with  Susan  Medlocic  .  •  • 

QUESTION:  Isn't  it  a  tough  beauty  assignment  to  hurry  straight  from 
a  newspaper  office  looking  fresh  enough  to  "cover"  a  society  party? 

ANSWER:  "No,  because  I  always  keep  jars  of  the  2  Pond's  Creams 
right  in  my  desk — ready  to  freshen  up  my  complexion  in  a  jiffy. 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  just  perfect  for  a  thorough,  easy 
cleansing.  It  leaves  my  skin  feeling  so  sweet  and  clean — and  softi 
Then,  before  make-up,  I  use  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream." 

QUESTION:  Do  you  mean  you  get  a  quicker  and  better  effect 
with  your  make-up  when  you  use  both  Pond's  Creams? 

ANSWER:  "My,  yes,  and  I'll  tell  you  why:  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
cleanses  and  softens  my  skin.  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  is  a  different 
kind  of  cream — it's  a  non-greasy  powder  base  that  takes  make-up 
smoothly — keeps  it  mighty  nice  for  hours." 


Before  the  Premiere — Atlanta 
was  alive  with  parties — Susan 
Medlock  interviews  guests  on 
"new"  1860  gowns  at  buffet 
supper,  while  Mammy ''s  serving 
old  Georgia  punch — "Mllibub." 


In  a  Box  at  the  Ball,  our 
reporter  gets  highlights  for  her 
column — rushes  back  to  her 
oflBce  to  meet  the  deadline  with 
comments  on  the  festivities. 


SEND  FOR  TRIAL  BEAUTY  KIT 

POIND"S,Dept.  8RIVI-CVE,CUnton,Coim. 
Rush  special  tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enongb 
for  9  trealinents,  with  geaerous  samples  of  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream,  Pond's  Liquefying  Cream 
(quicker-melting  cleansing  cream),  and  5  differ- 
eul  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  10^ 
to  cover  postage  and  packing. 

Name — — 

Slreel___ . 

Cily_ 


-Stale- 
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NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Manhattan  Mother 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  SMILIN'    ED    McCONNELL 
NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  Billy  and  Betty 
NBC-Blue:  Ireene  Wicker 
NBC-Red:  Midstream 

CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
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CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY   ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  I  Love  a  Mystery 

CBS:  BURNS    AND    ALLEN 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Blue:  Johnny  Presents 
NBC-Red:  Hollywood  Playhouse 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 
NBC-Blue:  Quick  Silver  Quiz 
NBC-Red:  Avalon  Time 

CBS: TEXACO   STAR    THEATER 
NBC-Blue:  Green  Hornet 
NBC-Red:  FRED   ALLEN 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red     KAY   KYSER'S  COLLEGE 


■  Frank  and   Gracie  ore  in   harmony — but   George   definitely  isn't. 
Tune-In   Bulletin  for  March  27,  April  3,   10,   17  and  24! 

March    27:    The    bands    shuffle    around    tonight.    Gray    Gordon    and    his   Tic   Toe    Music 

go  into  the  Hotel  Edison  in  New  York,  broadcasting  over  NBC  six  nights  a  week  .  .  . 

Blue    Barron   starts  a   season   at  the    Blackhawk  in   Chicago,   and   Al    Donahue   at  the 

Brunswick,  Boston — both  playing  over  CBS. 
April  3:     Bob  Zurke's  band  opens  at  the   Famous  Door,   New  York,  and   Chuck  Foster's 

closes  at  the  Biltmore  Bowl,  Los  Angeles.    Both  broadcast  over  NBC. 
April     10:     NBC    broadcasts    the    finals    of    the    National    A.A.U.    Boxing    Tournament, 

starting  at   10:00  tonight. 
April    17:    Kate  Smith  has  arrived   in   Hollywood,  so  today  she   broadcasts  her  daytime 

chat  from  there — CBS  at  noon,  E.S.T. 
April  24:     Isn't  Johnny   Presents,   on    NBC-Blue   at  8:00  tonight,   one   of  the   pleasontest 

half-hours  on  the  air? 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Frank  Parker, 
singing  on  the  Burns  and  Allen  program, 
on  CBS  at  7:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.  (rebroodcast 
at  7:30  Pacific  Time),  sponsored  by  Hinds 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream. 

If  you've  grown  used  to  thinking  of 
Frank  Parker  as  just  "that  swell  tenor  who 
sings  for  Burns  and  Allen,"  get  ready  to 
change  your  notions.  Because  as  soon  as 
George  and  Gracie  start  their  summer 
vacation — or  even  if  they  don't  take  a 
vacation  at  all — Frank  is  going  to  begin 
making  news. 

He  doesn't  parade  the  fact,  but  Frank 
did,  after  all,  graduate  from  the  Milan 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  his  early  am- 
bition was  to  sing  on  the  operatic  and 
concert  stages.  That's  still  his  ambition, 
even  while  he  gathers  in  the  laughs  for 
his  work  as  a  comedian,  and  applause 
for  his  singing  of  popular  songs.  After  a 
two-year  vacation  from  serious  voice  train- 
ing, Frank  resumed  his  studies  this  winter. 
For  two  hours  a  day,  every  day,  he  and 
his  teacher,  Arthur  Rosenstein,  have  been 
working  on  operatic  arias,  and  now  he's 
about  ready  to  exhibit  the  results.  This 
summer  he  plans  to  accept  as  many  as 
he  can  of  the  invitations  which  are  already 
coming  in,  requesting  him  to  appear  as 
guest  artist  on  some  of  the  country's  out- 
standing summer  musical  programs..  If 
George  and  Gracie  take  a  vacation,  he'll 
have    plenty    of   time;    if   they    don't,    he'll 


have  to  sandwich  in  concert  dates  be- 
tween broadcasts. 

Not  that  Frank  intends  to  quit  radio, 
or  the  Burns  and  Allen  show,  entirely.  His 
catch-line,  "I  don't  have  to  tell  you  any 
more,  do  I,  brother?"  has  become  too 
popular  during  the  last  few  months  for  him 
to  think  of  abandoning  the  air.  His  radio 
character  of  the  "boy  who  gets  around" 
has  played  havoc  with  his  private  life, 
though.  Unknown  fans  take  the  build-up 
seriously  and  besiege  him  with  proposals 
of  marriage  and  requests  for  advice  on 
Beatrice  Fairfax  problems.  Sometimes 
they  even  want  him  to  recommend  the 
best   night  clubs   in    Hollywood. 

Frank  isn't  much  of  a  night  clubber  in 
real  life.  His  main  interests  outside  of 
singing  are  sports  and  books.  His  home  in 
the  Toluca  Lake  district  of  North  Holly- 
wood is  practically  on  the  first  tee  of  the 
popular  Lakeside  Golf  Club,  so  there's  a 
good  reason  for  Frank's  low  scores — 
usually  in  the  seventies.  He's  an  avid  polo 
player,  and  buying  and  maintaining  polo 
ponies  constitute  his  greatest  extrava- 
gance. As  to  books — he  belongs  to  all 
the  "book  of  the  month"  clubs  and  owns 
an  extensive  collection  of  biographies. 
Usually  he  reads  until  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  he's  managed  to  get 
a  very  fine  education  for  a  boy  whose 
formal  studying,  except  of  music,  never 
went    past    the    last   year    of    high    school. 
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CARLTON  KADELL — one  of  radio's  most  popular  leading 
men,  who  is  Chris  Wilson  in  The  Romance  of  Helen  Trent, 
and  Terry  Burke  in  The  Right  to  Happiness,  both  on  CBS. 
He  was  born  in  Danville,  ML,  but  regards  Norfolk,  Neb.,  as 
his  home  town.  Getting  his  start  in  the  theater  as  an 
usher,  he  graduated  to  acting  when  he  was  fifteen,  and 
played  in  stock  companies  for  several  years.  Then,  in 
1931,  he  entered  radio  over  a  local  Chicago  station  and 
worked  up  from  there  to  be  a  popular  network  announcer, 
before  returning  to  acting.  As  a  paying  hobby,  he  buys 
small   homes,   rebuilds   them,   and   sells   them   at  a   profit. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  IVtlRROR 
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tfSF^^^^O^^^  ^^^^    Won't  you  please  help  your 

"NEW-BORN  SKIN" 


To  Keep  Its  PROMISE  of  NEW-BORN  BEAUTY  for  you? 
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Careful!  Your  new  skin  depends  on  you  to  help 

remove  those  tiny  flakes  of  older  skin  that  can 

"smother"  your  new-born  Beauty! 

EVERY  TIME  the  clock  ticks— every  time  you  breathe— your 
new  skin  is  crowding  eagerly  upward,  outward— and  soon 
will  make  its  bow  before  all  the  world— in  new  glory  and  new 
glamour,  ij  you  will  do  your  part! 

Why  let  your  new  skin  be  "born  under  a  cloud,"  asks  Lady 
Esther— when  it  can  be  flattering— can  make  you  look  a  little 
younger,  fresher,  lovelier?  Yes,  each  coming  generation  of 
your  skin  can  bring  you  a  new-born  beauty— if— 

If  only  you  •will  let  my  4-Purpose  Cream  help  you  to  re- 
move—tenderly and  gently— those  almost  invisible  flakes  of 
worn-out  skin  beclouding  your  complexion  today— conceal- 
ing the  glory  of  your  new  skin ! 

For  those  tiny  flakes  of  worn-out  skin  are  the  thieves  that 
steal  your  beauty.  Feel  with  your  fingertips  now  the  little 
rough  spots  they  leave  on  your  face.  They  can  make  you  look 
older,  for  they  keep  even  the  finest  powder  from  going  on 
smoothly— give  you  a  lifeless,  drab  complexion ! 

My  4-Purpose  Cream  permeates  those  flakes.  Soothingly 
and  gently  it  whisks  them  all  away— loosens  embedded  impu- 
rities—cleanses the  very  apertures  of  your  pores— helps  your 
skin  to  be  smoother— lovelier— younger-looking. 

Ask  Your  Doctor  About  Your  Face  Cream 

If  he's  a  specialist  on  the  skin— all  the  better !  Follow  his  ad- 
vice if  you  have  a  vitamin  deficiency.  He  will  be  a  strange 
physician  indeed  if  he  tells  you  to  try  and  push  anything  like 
vitamins  or  hormones  into  your  skin  via  your  face  cream ! 

Ask  him  if  every  word  Lady  Esther  says  isn't  absolutely 
true— that  her  cream  removes  the  dirt,  impurities,  and  worn- 
out  skin  beclouding  your  new,  young  skin  about  to  be  born! 

Then  try  my  face  cream  at  my  expense.  Continue  using  it 
twice  a  day  or  oftener  for  two  weeks.  See  if  your  powder 
doesn't  look  lovelier  day  by  day.  See  the  glamour  of  your  new- 
born skin  as  my  cream  helps  you  keep  your  Accent  on  Youth! 


Please  Accept  Lady  Esther's  10-Day  Sample  FREE! 
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The  Miracle 
of  Reborn  Skin 

Your  skin  is  constantly 
wearing  out— drying  up — 
flaking  off  almost  invisi- 
bly. But  it  is  immediately 
replaced  by  new-born  skin 
—always  crowding  upward 
and  outward.  Lady  Esther 
says  you  can  help  make 
each  rebirth  of  vour  skin 
a  true  Rebirth  of  Beauty! 
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(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard)     (55) 

Lady  Esther,  7134  West  65th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

■p  P  p  T-7  Pl^^s^  send  me  your  generous 
ST  XV.  E  d  sample  tube  of  Lady  Esther  Face 
Cream;  also  ten  shades  of  Face  Powder,  free 
and  postpaid. 


Name- 


Address. 
City 


-State. 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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11:30 
11:45 
11:45 
12:00 
12:00 
12:00 
12:15 
12:15 

12:15 

12:30 

12:30 

12:45 

12:45 

1:00 

1:00 

1:15 

1:30 

■i:45 
2:00 
2:00 

2:45 
2:15 
2:30 
2:30 

2:45 
3:45 
5:15 
2:45 
3:00 
3:00 


8:00 
4:00 
8:00 
4:15 
8:15 

4:30 
9:00 
8:30 
4:00 
9:30 

9:30 
6:00 
6:00 
6:00 
6:30 
6:30 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 


00 
00 
00 
15 
15 
30 
30 
:45 
;45 
00 
00 
00 
15 
15 

:15 
30 
30 
:45 
:45 
iOO 
:00 
IS 
30 
30 
;4S 
:45 
00 
00 
:00 
:15 
:15 
:30 
i30 

4:45 
5:45 
5:45 
4:45 
5:00 
5:00 


6:00 
6:00 
6:00 
6:15 
6:15 
6:30 
6:30 
7:00 
7:00 
7:00 
7:30 
7:30 
7:30 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:30 
8:30 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 


CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Blue:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  Rosa  Lee 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Kato  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Art  of  Living 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Red:  Rangers  Serenade 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
NBC-Blue:  The  Chase  Twins 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
NBC-Red:  Let's  Talk  it  Over 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
2:00  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
2:00  NBC-Blue:  How  Do  You  Know 

:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
2:15  CBS:  Girl  interne 

2:15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 
2:30  CBS.  Your  Family  and  Mine 
2:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 
2:45  CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
2:45  NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 
00  CBS:  Society  Girl 

:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 
3:15  CBS:  Golden  Gate  Quartet 
3:15  NBC-Blue:  Amanda  of  Honeymoon 
Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 
3:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wite 
3:30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
3:45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
3:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 
4:00  NBC-Blue:  CLUB    MATINEE 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 
1:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
4:30  CBS:  Manhattan  Mother 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
4:45  CBS:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 
4:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
5:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
5:00  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 
5:15  CBS:  Billy  and  Getty 
5:15  NBC-Blue:  Ireene  Wicker 
5:15  NBC-Red:  Midstream 
5:30  CBS:  Bt  Happened  in  Hollywood 
5:30  NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 
5:30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
5:45  CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
5:45  MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 
5:45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
5:45  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 
6:00  CBS:  News 

6:00  NBC-Red:  The  Guest  Book 
6:05  CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
6:30  CBS:  H.   V.    KALTENBORN 
6:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
7:00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
7:00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
7:15  NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
7:15  NBC-Red:  I  Love  a  Mystery 
7:30  CBS:  Vox  Pop 
7:30  NBC-Blue:  One  of  the  Finest 
8:00  CBS:  Ask  it  Basket 
8:00  NBC-Blue:  Musical  Americana 
8:00  NBC-Red:  George  Jessel 
8:30  CBS:  Strange  as  it  Seems 
8:30  NBC-Blue:  Joe  Penner 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Those  We  Lov- 
9:00  CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Rochester  Philharmonic 
9:00  NBC-Red:  GOOD   NEWS 
9:30  NBC-Blue:  TOWN    MEETING 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

00  CBS    Glenn  Miller 

00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

OONBC-Rcd     KRAFT    MUS'C   HALL 


THURSDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  ZaSu  PiHs  as  Aunt  Mamie  with  "Big  Sister"  Alice  Frost. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  March  28,  April  4,  11,  18  and  25! 

March  28:  Those  We  Love,  NBC-Red  at  8:30,  broadcasts  its  last  chapter  tonight,  and 
that's  too  bad.  Nothing  has  been  said  about  its  returning  for  another  sponsor, 
either  .  .   .  Thomas   Dewey   speaks  over  CBS  from    10:15  to    10:45. 

April  4:  This  is  your  last  night  to  hear  Glen  Miller  playing  over  CBS  from  the  Cafe 
Rouge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  .  .  .  Eddie  Duchin  opens  at  the  Plaza,  in  New  York, 
playing  over  NBC. 

April  II:  Will  Osborne  and  his  orchestra  close  at  Casa  Manana,  in  Culver  City, 
California.  They've  been  broadcasting  over  CBS  .  .  .  Mutual  has  an  interesting 
program  called  The  Story  of  American  Diplomacy,  and  tonight  it's  about  the 
World  War.    Time:  8:00  to  8:30. 

April  25:  On  that  American  Diplomacy  program  we  told  you  about  just  above,  tonight's 
episode  deals  with  Munich — a  sore  point  in  all  diplomacy. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  ZaSu  Pitts,  playing 
the  role  of  Aunt  Mamie  in  the  CBS  serial. 
Big  Sister,  at  11:30  A.M.,  E.S.T.  (rebroad- 
cast  at  11:00  A.M.,  Pacific  Time),  spon- 
sored by  Rinso. 

That  wistful  little  lady  in  Columbia's 
Studio  Four,  eyeing  the  microphone  so 
distrustfully,  is  ZaSu  Pitts,  who  Eric  Von 
Stroheim  always  insisted  was  the  finest 
dramatic  actress  in  America.  She  has 
been  in  the  movies  since  1917,  and  never 
has  appeared  on  the  screen,  even  in  a 
small  role,  without  bringing  a  delighted 
murmur  from  audiences.  She  is  utterly 
without  temperament  or  stuffiness,  and  has 
a  heart  as  big  as  Radio  City. 

She  hasn't  given  up  movie  work  for 
radio,  by  any  means.  But  she  isn't  under 
contract  to  any  one  studio  in  Hollywood, 
and  when  the  opportunity  came  along  to 
spend  a  few  months  in  New  York  and  act 
in  Big  Sister  it  sort  of  appealed  to  her, 
she  says.  Asked  if  she  has  any  movie  plans 
for  the  future,  ZaSu  doesn't  commit  her- 
self. "I'm  hoping,"  she  says.  "I've  been 
hoping   for  twenty   years." 

Two  days  after  she  joined  Big  Sister, 
the  other  members  of  the  cast  were  call- 
ing ZaSu  by  her  first  name,  and  kidding 
her  unmercifully  about  her  inability  to  get 
through  a  broadcast  without  "ffuffing" — 
mispronouncing,  getting  involved  in 
tongue-twisters,     or     otherwise     making     a 


mistake — at  least  once.  Fluffing  is  her  pet 
nightmare,  and  to  make  things  worse  she 
usually  does  it  on  the  sacred  commercials, 
not  in  the  dialogue  of  the  script  where  it 
wouldn't  matter  so  much.  "Pitts  the 
Fluff,  they  call  me,"  she  murmurs  discon- 
solately as  she  wanders  away  from  the 
microphone  after  the  broadcast.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  makes  very  few  real 
slips.  Those  she  does  make  are  so  slight 
you  don't  even  notice  them  on  the  air,  but 
mentally  she  magnifies  them  into  monu- 
mental mistakes. 

ZaSu  is  in  New  York  now,  of  course,  but 
she  has  a  pleasant  home  in  Hollywood 
where  she  lives  with  her  (second)  husband, 
Edward  Woodall,  and  her  two  children, 
ZaSu  Ann  and  Donald,  both  of  whom  are 
about  eighteen.  ZaSu  Ann  is  her  own 
daughter;  Donald  was  the  adopted  son 
of  Barbara  LaMarr,  and  was  adopted  in 
turn  by  ZaSu  when  his  foster  mother  died. 

The  famous  Hands  aren't  much  in  evi- 
dence at  the  microphone.  Oh,  they  flutter 
a  little,  of  course — ZaSu  wouldn't  be  ZaSu 
if  they  didn't — but  nowhere  near  as  much 
as  you'd  expect.  The  mournful  eyes  and 
the  tiny,  downward-curving  mouth  are  the 
same,  though,  giving  the  impression  of  a 
bewildered  soul  who  finds  the  world  just 
too,  too  much  for  her.  A  very  erroneous 
impression,  incidentally:  ZaSu  gets  a  lot 
of  fun   out   of  life. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO   .   .   . 

HAL  KEMP — who  opened  with  his  band  at  Chicago's  Palmer 
House  last  Thursday,  and  is  heard  tonight  over  Mutual  in 
a  late-hour  dance  program.  Hal  and  Martha,  his  beautiful 
wife,  celebrated  their  first  anniversary  a  couple  of 
months  ago  while  the  band  was  playing  in  Atlanta — the 
same  city  in  which  two  boys  in  the  band,  Johnny  Van  Epps 
and  Leo  Moran,  got  married,  and  about  the  same  time 
comic  vocalist  Jack  LeMaire  became  a  father.  Hal  and 
Martha  expect  an  heir,  too,  in  July.  .  .  .  You'll  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  Hal's  new  vocalist  on  his  program  tonight. 
She's  Janet  Blair  and  her  picture  is  on  page  43,  this  issue. 

RADIO   AND  TELEVISION   MIRROR 


// 


THE  MAIN  STREET  FORUM  AGREES- 

Babies  take  to  Clapp's!'' 


1 .  The  Young  Thing  with  her  first  baby  starts 
it  off  by  remarking,  "I'm  starting  Barbara  on 
strained  foods  next  week.  I  suppose  it  won't 
matter  to  her  which  brand  I  buy,  will  it?" 

The  chorus  of  protest  rises  loud  and  em- 
phatic. "Oh,  doesn't  it.''"'.  .  .".  . .  why,  there's 
the  difference—"  ". . .  if  my  baby  could 
talk,  he'd  tell  you—"  "My  Wallie  can  talk 
—he's  on  Chopped  Foods  now— and  he — " 

One  speaker  finally  gets  the  floor  . . . 


2.  The  energetic  ex-business  girl  says,  as 
she  tucks  a  week's  groceries  away  at  the  feet 
of  her  offspring,  "Babies  are  very  choosy 
about  flavor.  And  Clapp's  are  so  fresh- 
tasting.  They  seem  like  vegetables  right 
fresh  out  of  a  garden.  You  just  ought  to 
open  up  all  the  brands  of  strained  or 
chopped  spinach  some  time  and  taste  them 
yourself.  Clapp's  would  win  in  a  walk!" 


3<  The  former  schoolteacher  who  has  read 
up  on  infant  diet  gets  in  a  word:  "Clapp's 
vegetables  are  specially  raised  for  baby 
foods.  Clapp's  aren't  ordinary  canners,  you 
know.  They  made  baby  foods  long  before 
the  others,  and  they  don't  make  anything 
else.  They've  spent  years  working  with 
plant-breeders  to  develop  vegetables  full  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  and  flavor." 


4.  The  comfortable  mother  of  four  says, 
"Listen!  It's  texture,  too.  Some  foods  are  too 
thick  for  a  baby's  tongue,  and  some  are  so 
thin  he  doesn't  learn  to  eat.  Clapp's  are 
exactly  right.  And  you'll  be  glad  you  started 
with  Clapp's  when  your  baby's  older! 
Clapp's  Chopped  Foods  have  the  same  good 
flavors,  and  she'll  go  on  to  them  so  easily — 
and  thrive  on  'em  for  years!" 


17  Strained  Foods  for  Babies 

Soups — Vegetable  Soup  •  Beef  Broth  •  Liver  Soup  •  Un- 
strained Baby  Soup  •  Vegetables  with  Beef  •  Vegetables 
— Asparagus  •  Spinach  •  Peas  •  Beets  •  Carrots  •  Green 
Beans  •  Mixed  Greens  •  Fruits — Apricots  •  Prunes  •  Apple- 
sauce •  Pears-and-Peaches  •  Cereal — Baby  Cereal. 


12  Chopped  Foods  for  Toddlers 

Soup — Vegetable  Soup  •  Junior  Dinners- — Vegetables 
with  Beef  •  Vegetables  with  Lamb  •  Vegetables  with 
Liver  •  Vegetables — Carrots  •  Spinach  •  Beets  •  Green 
Beans  •  Mixed  Greens  •  Fruits  — Applesauce  •  Prunes 
Dessert — Pineapple  Rice  Dessert  with  Raisins. 


app's   Baby  Foods 

OKAYED    BY    DOCTORS    AND    BABIES 


MAY,   1940 
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Eastein  Standard  Time 
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12:15 

12:15 
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1:00 

1:00 

1:15 
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1:30 

1:30 

1:45 

1:45 

1:45 
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2:00 
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2:30 
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3:30 
3:30 
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3:45 
4:00 
4:00 
4:00 
6:00 
4:15 
4:30 
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4:45 
5:45 
5:45 
4:45 
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5:15 
5:30 
5:30 
5:45 

5:45 
6:00 
6:00 
6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
7:30 
6:30 
7:00 
7:00 
7:00 
7:30 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:30 
8:30 

8:30 
9:00 
9:00 
9:00 
9:30 
9:30 


CBS:  Today  in  Europe 
NBC-Red;  News 

NBC-Blue.  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  Do  You  Remember 

NBC-Red    Gene  and  Glenn 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC: News 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS    School  o<  the  Air 

NBC-Red:  Cadets  Quartet 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red    Edward  MacHuah 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Blue:  Story  of  the  Month 
NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 


FRIDAY'S    MiGHLIGHTS 


CBS;  Myrt  and  Marge 

30  CBS;  Hilltop  House 
0  NBC-Blue    Mary  Marlin 

45  CBS:  Stepmothei 

45  NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

45  NBC-Red;  Woman  in  White 

00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 

00  NBC-Blue;  Pepper  Young's  Family 

00  NBC-Red;  David  Harum 

15  CBS:  Life  Begins 

15  NBC-Blue;  Young  Dr.  Malone 

15  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

30  c:BS;  Big  Sister 

30  NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 

30  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

45  CBS;  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

45  NBC-Red    THE    GUIDING    LIGHT 

00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

15  CBS;  When  a  Girl  Marrie 

15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

30  NBC-Red:  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

45  MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

15  CBS.  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

15  NBC-Blue:  The  Chase  Twins 

15  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

30  CBS    Right  to  Happiness 

30  NBC-Red:  Fed.  Women's  Clubs 

45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

00  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

00  NBC-Blue:  Music  Appreciation 

00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

15  CBS:  Girl  Inteine 

15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

30  CBS:  Your  Family  and  Mine 

30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

45  CBS:  My  Son  and  II 

45  MBS:  George  Fisher 

45  NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

00  CBS;  Society  Girl 

00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

15  CBS:  Golden  Gate  Quartet 

15  NBC-Blue:  Amanda  of  Honeymoon 
Hill 

15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

30  CBS;  Manhattan  Mother 

30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

45  CBS:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

00  NBC-Blue:  Name  It  and  Take  It 

00  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

15  CBS;  Billy  and  Betty 

15  NBC-Red:  Midstream 

30  CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

30  NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 

30  .NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

45  CBS;  Scattergood  Baines 

45  MBS;  Little  Orphan  Annie 

45  NBC-Blue;  Tom  Mix 

45  NBC-Red:  The  O'NeilU 

00  CBS.  News 

05  CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

15  CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 
CBS:  H.  V    Kaltenborn 
NBC-Blue;  Gulden  Serenaders 
CBS;  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red;  Lil  Abner 
CBS:  Amos  'n*  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  JOSEF   MARAIS 
NBC-Red;  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
NBC-Red:  I  Love  a  Mystery 
CBS;  PROFESSOR    QUIZ 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Blue:  Yesterday's  Children 
CBS;   KATE    SMITH 
NBC-Blue;  This  Amazing  America 
NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 
NBC-Blue:  Carson  Robison's 

Buckaroos 
CBS:  Johnny  Prcsen'^s 
NBC-Blue:  Plantation  Party 
NBC- Red;  Waltz  Time 
CBS:   FIRST    NIGHTER 
NBC-Blue;  What  Would  You  Have 

Done 
NBC-Red;   What's  My  Name 
C  BS;  Grand  Central  Station 
MB.S;  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red;  Don  Ameche  (Aur.  5) 


9:00 
9:00 
9:00 
9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

10:30 
10:30 


,   BS;  Bob  Ripley 
iNBC-f'i-d     Behind 


■  May  Davenport  Seymour  and  Anne  Seymour — and  both  are  on  the  air. 

Tune-In   Bulletin  for   March  29.  April  5,   12  and   19! 

March  29:    Joe  Louis  wades  into  another  challenger  tonight,  according  to  the  schedules. 

and   you  can   hear  the  fight  over  NBC-Blue  at    10:00,    E.S.T.    The   challenger  is  John 

Paycheck.    Bill  Stern  and  Sam  Taub  do  the  announcing   .  .  .  Lum   and  Abner  do  thei' 

last  broadcast  over  CBS  at  7:15. 
April  5:    Don  Ameche  returns  to  the  air  tonight  in  his  new  program,  sponsored  by  Old 

Gold.    Be  sure  to  listen  on  NBC-Red  at  10:00     .  .  Jimmy  Dorsey's  band  opens  at  the 

Cafe  Rouge  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  and  you  can  hear  him  on  CBS. 
April    12:  Your  Snooper  just  wants  to  remind  you  once  more  that  Josef  Marais  and  his 

Bushveld    Music,  on   NBC-Blue  at  7:00  tonight,   make  up  a   delightful  show. 
April    19:     From    Hollywood,    Kate   Smith's   variety   show    presents    Dorothy    Lamour   and 

Tyrone  Power  in  a  radio  version  of  their  new  picture,  "Dance  With  the  Devil."    Plus, 

of  course,   Kate's  usual  swell  singing.    CBS  at  8:00. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  May  Davenport 
Seymour,  playing  Mrs.  Allen  in  Against 
the  Storm,  NBC-Red  at  11:30  A.M.  and 
her  daughter,  Anne  Seymour,  playing  the 
title  role  in  The  Story  of  Mary  Marlin. 
NBC-Blue  at  10:30  A.M.  and  NBC-Red  at 
3:00  P.M.  (And  late  tonight  you  may  hear 
May's  son.  Bill  Seymour,  announcing  a 
dance  program  from  Chicago,  over  CBS.) 

They're  remarkable  people,  these  Sey- 
mours— which,  incidentally,  isn't  their  real 
name.  May  Davenport  Seymour  was 
the  wife  of  the  late  William  Stanley  Eck- 
ert,  whose  main  interest  was  business,  not 
acting.  She's  the  niece  of  Harry  Daven- 
port, the  swell  motion  picture  actor  you 
saw  as  Dr.  Meade  in  "Gone  With  the 
Wind"  and  as  Louis  XI  in  "The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame,"  and  the  daughter 
of  William  Seymour,  who  was  a  famous 
actor-manager  in  the  late  1800s  and  early 
1900s.  E.  L.  Davenport,  another  famous 
actor,    was    her    grandfather. 

When  she  was  sixteen.  May  persuaded 
her  father  to  let  her  start  acting,  and 
for  seven  years  she  appeared  in  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  in  productions  he 
directed.  Then  she  fell  in  love  with  Eck- 
ert,  and  when  they  were  married  she 
promised  him  to  give  up  her  career.  Anne 
and  Bill  were  born,  but  when  they  grew 
old  enough  to  go  to  boarding  school  May 
and  her  husband  were  separated,  and  she 
resumed     her    stage    work.       Before    she'd 


gone  very  far  in  it,  though,  she  was  offered 
the  job  of  Curator  in  the  Music  and  The- 
ater department  of  the  Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  May  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  museum  work,  but  she  knew 
a  great  deal  about  the  stage,  so  she  ac- 
cepted. That  was  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  she  still  has  the  job,  having  built  up 
her  department  from  a  nucleus  of  seven 
theater  programs  and  ten  photographs 
into  one  of  the  most  complete  theatrical 
collections  in  the   country. 

The  love  of  acting  was  in  Anne's  and 
Bill's  blood,  and  it  wasn't  long  after  they 
left  school  that  they  found  their  way  into 
radio.  Sandra  Michael,  who  writes  Against 
the  Storm,  is  one  of  Anne's  best  friends, 
and  when  she  was  casting  this  serial  she 
offered  May  a  chance  to  audition.  May 
accepted,  and  was  flabbergasted  and 
overjoyed  to  learn  that  the  part  was  hers. 
She  thinks  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  that  ever  happened  to  her — getting 
a  chance  to  act  again  after  she  hod  put 
all  theatrical  ambitions  aside.  Playing 
Mrs.  Allen  actually  isn't  a  paying  proposi- 
tion for  her,  because  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  time  lost  at  the  Museum  she  has 
hired  on  assistant  there,  paying  him  out 
of  her  own  pocket,  and  on  weeks  when 
she  isn't  in  every  instalment  of  Against 
the  Storm  she  loses  money  on  the  deal. 
She  says  it's  worth  it,  though,  just  to  be 
acting  again. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO   .   .   . 

HUGH  STUDEBAKER— a  busy  actor  you're  likely  to  meet 
today  as  Dr.  Bob  Graham  in  Bachelor's  Children,  as 
Charles  Meredith  in  Midstream,  or  as  Grandpa  Sutter  in 
The  Road  of  Life.  Hugh's  first  radio  work  was  in  1928  on 
a  Council  Bluffs  station,  doing  a  song  and  piano  act.  Two 
years  later  he  was  Ted  Malone's  organist  on  Kansas  City 
programs.  Four  years  ago  he  came  to  Chicago  to  become 
one  of  the  outstanding  dramatic  actors.  He  loves  to  travel 
but  hates  to  drive  a  cor  or  ride  in  an  upper  berth.  He 
also  hates  to  argue  about  politics.  He's  married,  has 
dork  brown  hair,  is  5  feet  10  inches  tall  and  weighs  160. 
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Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

Just  prior  to  this  disbandment, 
Woody  and  three  other  boys  in  the  or- 
chestra, Joe  Bishop,  Saxie  Mansfield 
and  Walt  Yoder  had  been  experiment- 
ing on  a  strictly  blues  style.  They 
perfected   it   at   jam   sessions. 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  band  soon 
found  other  jobs,  but  the  quartet, 
obsessed  with  their  revival  of  the 
blues,  decided  to  organize  a  co-opera- 
tive unit. 

Fortunately  Woody  isn't  easily  dis- 
couraged. Take  his  romantic  side. 
For  five  years  he  played  transconti- 
nental tick  tack  toe  with  a  comely 
CBS  actress  named  Carol  Dee.  When 
Woody  was  in  Los  Angeles,  Carol 
would  be  emoting  in  Chicago,  or  vice 
versa.  Woody  decided  that  the  next 
time  they  met  up  with  one  another, 
he'd  make  her  his  wife.  Woody  mar- 
ried the  girl  the  day  the  band  got  its 
first  date. 

THE  date  turned  out  to  be  New 
'  York's  mammoth  Roseland  ball- 
room. It  lasted  seven  months.  People 
who  came  to  the  ballroom  enjoyed  the 
new  band,  but  they  might  just  as  well 
have  been  playing  on  Pitcairn  Island. 
To  outsiders  they  just  didn't  exist. 

Eventually  the  Rockwell-O'Keefe 
office  booked  them  around  the  coun- 
try in  such  places  as  New  Orleans' 
Hotel  Roosevelt  and  Minneapolis' 
Nicollet. 

"I'd  like  to  say  the  country  went 
wild  when  they  saw  us,"  Woody  con- 
tinued, "but  it  wasn't  in  the  books. 
We  did  fair  business  but  most  of  the 
dancers  were  puzzled  by  the  blues. 
They  wanted  their  bands  to  play 
pretty  much  alike.  I  realized  Ameri- 
ca's dancers  were  not  ready  for  some- 
thing different." 

They  played  the  Famous  Door,  the 
Paramount,  the  Meadowbrook,  the 
big  places,  the  small  places,  but  the 
results  were  the  same. 

"We  were  the  only  ones  with  the 
blues,"  he  sadly  admitted. 

Then  late  in  1939  they  returned  to 
the  Famous  Door.  Here  at  least  they 
could  find  solace  from  a  handful  of 
converts  they  had  won  over  earlier 
in  the  year. 

But  by  this  time  the  swing  critics 
were  up  in  arms  against  the  armies  of 
copy  cats.  Surely  there  was  some 
band  due  for  belated  recognition. 

The  search  started  and  finished  at 
the  Famous  Door.  The  melancholy 
phrasings,  the  band's  dynamic  brass, 
the  kick  of  the  rhythm  section,  and 
the  warbling  of  Carol  Kay,  the  tiny 
brunette,  all  merited  attention.  In 
such  tunes  as  "Woodchoppers'  Ball" 
and  "Indian  Boogie-Woogie"  the  crit- 
ics found  the  inspired  arrangements 
of  Jiggs  Noble  and  Zilner  Randolph. 
For  novelty  there  was  Joe  Bishop's 
fantastic  flugelhorn,  an  over-sized 
trumpet  that  sounds  like  a  trombone. 

And  beneath  it  all  they  found  the 
blues  and  its  saviour.  Woody  Herman. 

OFF   THE    RECORD 
Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Deep  Night;  Starlit  Hour  (Victor 
26445),  Tommy  Dorsey.  Rudy  Vallee's 
old  torch  song  is  reincarnated  with  a 
handsome  background  in  the  "Mai'ie" 
style.     Crisp  work  on  both  sides. 

Gaucho  Serenade;  When  You  Wish 
Upon  a  Star  (Bluebird  10570),  Glenn 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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How  I  turned  ^  JfJ  ostrich 


'3      6iA 


into 


9/  9 


i  peacock! 


Granny  gave  a  party  one  day  and  I  noticed 
my  litde  Betty  hiding  like  an  ostrich — as  if  she 
were  ashamed  to  be  seen.  Later,  the  poor  kid  told 
me  that  some  of  the  youngsters  had  been  joking 
about  tattle-tale  gray — they  said  her  dress  had 
it  bad. 


I  was  so  upset,  I  >vept.  And 

Granny  was  furious.  "Why  wash 
with  lazy  soaps  that  leave  dirt  stuck 
in  the  clothes .' "  she  stormed . '  'To 
get  clothes  really  clean,  just  use 
Fels-Naptha — bar  or  chips!" 


Well,  I  practically  fle^  to  the  grocer's  after  Granny  told  me  to  switch  to  Fels-Naptha 
Soap.  And  tattle-tale  gray  dropped  right  out  of  my  life!  My  washes  are  a  dream  since 
1  put  Fels-Naptha's  richer,  golden  soap  and  gentle,  dirt-loosening  naptha  on  the  job! 
Every  towel  and  sheet  so  breezy-sweet  and  bright!  Every  dress  so  snowy-white,  it's 
no  wonder  my  little  girl  is  xht.  proudest  little  girl  in  town! 

Banish ''Tattle -Tale  Gray"  with 
Fels-Naptha  Soap— j3.4jR  or  chips 

"Use  the  Fels-Naptha  bar  for  bar-soap  jobs.  See  how 
it  makes  the  greasiest,  grimiest  dirt  let  go — without 
hard  rubbing.  See  if  you  don't  find  it  the  grandest 
bar  soap  you've  ever  tried!" 

"And  if  you  use  a  washer  ;  .  .  try  Fels-Naptha 
Soap'  Qiips.  The  only  chips  holding  richer  golden 
soap  and  naptha!  They  move  dirt  faster  because 
they're  HUSKIER — not  puffed  up  with  air  like 
flimsy,  sneezy  powders.  And  my,  what  rich,  creamy 
suds  you  get — they  now  hold  a  marvelous  new 
suds-builder." 
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10:30 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


CBS:  Today  in  Europe 
NBC-Red:  News 


NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 
NBC-Blue:  Cioutier's  Orch. 
CBS:  Odd  Side  of  tlie  News 


NBC-Blue:  Dick  Liebert 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 


NBC:  News 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 


NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
NBC-Red:  Texas  Robertson 


CBS:  Old  Vienna 
NBC-Red:  No  School  Today 


NBC-Red:  The  Crackerjacks 


NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
NBC-Red:  Cioutier's  Orch. 


NBC-Blue:  Rakov  Orchestra 


CBS:  Hill  Billy  Champions 
NBC-Blue:  Charioteers 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Moore 

NBC-Blue:  The  Child  Grows  Up 
NBC-Red:  Bright  idea  Club 

CBS:  Young  People's  Concert 
NBC-Blue:  Murphy  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 


NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
NBC-Red:  Hilda  Hope,  M.D.  (off. 
Apr.  6) 

CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Blue:  Education  Forum 
NBC-Red:  Eastman  School  of    Music 


CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  FARM    BUREAU 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 


NBC-Red:  Calling  Stamp  Collectors 


NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorl 
NBC-Red:  Lani  Mcintyre  Orch. 


NBC-Red:  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 
NBC-Red:  Dol  Brissett  Orch. 

CBS:  Bull  Session 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 

NBC-Red:  KSTP  Presents 

CBS:  The  Human  Adventure 
NBC-Blue:  Magic  Waves 

NBC-Red:  Del  Courtney  Orchestra 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Red:  Kaltenmeyer  Kinder- 
garten 

CBS:  Albert  Warner 

NBC-Blue:  Johnny  McGee  Orch. 

CBS:  Which  Way  to  Lasting  Peace 
NBC-Blue:   Renfrew  of  the  Mounted 
NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  Today  in  Europe 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 

CBS:  Sky  Blazers 

NBC-Blue:  Guy  Lombardo  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Art  for  Your  Sake 

CBS:  Gang  Busters 

NBC-Blue;  Glen  Gray 

NBC-Red:  ARCH  OBOLER'S  PLAYS 


CBS:  Wayne  King's  Orch. 
NBC-Blue:  Radio  Guild 


CBS:   YOUR    HIT    PARADE 
NBC-Blue:  National  Barn  Dance 
NBC-Red:  Youth  vs.  Age 

NBC-Red:  Death  Valley  Days 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Crosby 
NBC-Blue:  ARTURO  foSCANINi 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

CBS:  Gay  Nineties  Revue 


SATURDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Bert    Parks    and    Ilka    Chase    broadcast   from    the    Waldorf's    Empire    Room. 

Tune-In   Bulletin  for  March  30,  April  6.  13  and  20! 

March  30:  Arch  Oboler's  plays,  on  NBC-Red  at  8:00  tonight  (unless  they've  gone  to 
work  and  switched  his  schedule  again)  don't  get  much  publicity,  but  you  ought  to 
listen.  Famous  picture  stars  often  work  on  them  for  only  a  few  dollars,  because  they 
like  the   roles   Arch   gives  them. 

April  6:  There's  a  special  Army  Day  program  over  CBS  .  .  .  On  Mutual,  you  can  listen 
to  the  Socialist   Party's   Notional   Convention   in   Washington. 

April  13:  If  you  like  stories  of  the  Old  West,  Death  Valley  Days,  on  NBC-Red  at  9:30 
tonight,  is  certainly  mode  to  order  for  you. 

April  20:  A  kind  of  sports  event  that  isn't  heard  often  on  the  air  is  yours  for  the 
listening    today — the    Washington    vs.    California    crew    race,    over    NBC. 


ONTHE  AIRTODAY:  Luncheon  at  the  Wal- 
dorf, on  NBC-Blue  at  1:30,  E.S.T.,  spon- 
sored by  Camel  Cigarettes  and  starring 
Ilka  Chose  and  guest  celebrities,  plus  Paul 
Baron's   orchestra   and   tenor   Frank   Luther. 

It  really  is  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf, 
too.  An  hour  before  you  hear  this  pro- 
gram the  luxurious  Empire  Room  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  fills 
up  with  guests  who  seat  themselves  and 
enjoy  on  excellent  meal.  Mostly,  since 
this  is  a  program  aimed  especially  at 
women,  the  guests  are  feminine,  but  a 
few  men  sneak  in  for  the  food  and  the  fun. 

Guests  of  honor,  whom  Ilka  interviews 
on  the  air,  are  scattered  around  at  various 
tables.  When  air-time  comes,  an  assistant 
creeps  up  on  them  with  a  portable  micro- 
phone and  they  say  their  little  pieces  with- 
out leaving  their  tables.  Ilka,  however, 
has  a  microphone  of  her  own  in  front  of 
the  band,  with  a  music-stand  beside  it 
to  hold  her  script. 

When  you  listen  to  the  broadcast,  it  all 
sounds  very  informal  and  spontaneous,  but 
it  isn't.  The  scripts  ore  prepared  by  Edith 
Meiser,  who  also  writes  Basil  Rathbone's 
Sherlock  Holmes  sketches,  and  the  whole 
program — music,  dialogue,  in  fact  every- 
thing but  the  eating — is  carefully  re- 
hearsed. 

You'd  like  to  know  Ilka  Chose.  She's 
actually  a  great  deal  like  her  air  person- 
ality— sophisticated,  smartly  dressed,  and 
full  of  a  dry  wit.  This  is  her  first  regular 
radio   job,   but  she's  well   known   as  one   of 


New  York's  best  actresses,  and  you've  seer 
her  in  several  movies.  In  the  stage  pro- 
duction of  "The  Women"  she  played  the 
catty  role  of  Sylvia,  which  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell did  on  the  screen. 

Ilka,  being  a  brilliant  actress  in  her  own 
right  and  also  the  daughter  of  Edna 
Woollman  Chase,  the  editor  of  Vogue, 
really  does  go  to  the  parties  she  tells  you 
about  on  the  air.  Occasionally  she  mokes 
news  herself,  as  on  the  time  when  she 
startled  people  along  Fifth  Avenue  by 
appearing  on  the  street  with  a  pair  of 
pet  lizards  on  a  leash.  She  is  thirty-twc 
years  old,  and  has  been  married  to  actor 
Louis  Colhern,  but  they  are  divorced  now. 

Bert  Parks,  the  announcer  who  tells  you 
about  the  merits  of  Camel  Cigarettes,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  announcers  on  the 
networks.  He  was  born  on  December  30, 
1914,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  landed  a 
job  singing  over  a  Georgia  station  when 
he  was  sixteen.  In  1933  he  won  an  audi- 
tion and  joined  the  Columbia  network. 
Eddie  Cantor  heard  him  one  day  and 
hired  him,  promoting  him  to  the  roles  of 
stooge  and  occasional  singer,  but  now 
that  Eddie's  no  longer  on  the  air,  Bert  is 
bock  to  straight  announcing. 

Paul  Baron's  orchestra  makes  its  com- 
mercial network  debut  on  this  program. 
It's  perfectly  suited  for  a  program  like  this 
— melodic  and  unobtrusive,  it  lets  the  spot- 
light shine  on  the  ladies  and  their  doings. 
You'll  like  Frank  Luther's  singing — not 
enough  of  it  has  been  heard  lately. 


SAY  HELLO  TO   .   .   . 

PAUL  WING — chief  inquisitor  of  Youth  Versus  Age,  the 
quiz  program  on  NBC-Red  tonight  at  9:00.  Paul  used  to 
be  the  master  of  NBC's  Spelling  Bee,  and  will  be  again 
when  the  Youth  Versus  Age  show  takes  its  summer  vaca- 
tion. He  comes  from  Sandwich,  Mass.,  a  town  noted  for 
glass-making  and  whaling,  but  he  moved  to  Chicago  when 
he  was  a  boy.  He's  been  stage-struck  all  his  life,  and 
started  out  in  vaudeville,  marrying  while  on  tour.  Later, 
he  wrote  little  stories  for  his  three  children,  and  these 
stories  expanded  into  a  children's  radio  program.  A  few 
years  ago  he  started  the  Spelling  Bee.  Sailing  is  his  hobby, 
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(Continued  from  page  53) 
Miller.    Dance  music  the  way  you  want 
it,  though  some  more  violent  Miller  dev- 
otees may  pout  over  his  lack  of  swing. 

Out  of  Nowhere;  Body  and  Soul  (Roy- 
ale  1836),  Johnny  Green.  Excellent 
renditions  by  the  composer  himself. 
Noteworthy  piano  solos. 

Balalaika  (Columbia  17173;  17172), 
Nelson  Eddy.  Rich,  romantic  and  Rus- 
sian are  these  two  records  that  reveal 
a  more  relaxed  Nelson  Eddy. 

Do  I  Love  You;  Indian  Summer  (Co- 
lumbia 35337),  Kay  Kyser.  Easy  on 
the  ears  are  these  two  Hit  Parade  hold- 
overs. 

One  Cigarette  for  Two;  Rosary  of 
Broken  Dreams  (Bluebird  10554),  Fred- 
dy Martin.  Why  this  band  is  consis- 
tently neglected  is  a  source  of  worry 
to  this  reviewer.  Eddie  Stone,  an  Isham 
Jones   alumni,  sings  well. 

Some  Like  1+  Swing: 

Blues  on  Parade;  Love's  Got  Me 
Down  (Decca  2933),  Woody  Herman. 
The  most  discussed  swing  platter  of 
the  month.  A  haunting  operatic  strain 
continues  throughout  the  feverish  swing 
pace.  Herman's  solo  passages  on  alto 
sax  and  clarinet  are  remarkable.  A 
must. 

Rigamarole;  Swamp  Fire  (Decca 
2918),  Jimmy  Dorsey.  A  pair  of  stand- 
ards get  lavish  instrumentation. 

Riverboat  Shuffle;  Relaxin'  at  the 
Touro  (Bluebird  10532),  Muggsy  Spa- 
nier.  Right  off  the  boat  from  New  Or- 
leans is  this  lowdown  barroom  exhibi- 
tion. 

Spring  Song;  Honeysuckle  Rose  (Co- 
lumbia 35319),  Benny  Goodman.  Sensi- 
tive swing  that  produces  a  subtle,  bal- 
anced rhythm. 

A  Be  Gezindt;  Tarzan  of  Harlem 
(Vocalion  5267),  Cab  Calloway.  The 
hi-de-ho  hamlet  tears  off  two  incongru- 
ous sets  of  lyrics  just  for  fun. 

The  Man  Who  Comes  Around; 
Would'st  Could  I  But  Kiss  Thy  Hand 
(Varsity  8143),  Will  Osborne.  The  slide 
music  is  no  match  for  the  singing  of 
Doghouse  Jones.  A  novelty  disk  that's 
naughty  but  nice. 


To  Ken  Alden,  Facing  the  Music 
RADIO  MIRROR  Magazine 
122  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 

I  would  like  to  see  a  feature  story 

about 

I    like    swing    bands 

I  like   sweet  bands  


(Enclose  self-addressed,   stamped   envelope  if 
you  want  a  direct  answer.) 


THE 

BERNARR  MACFADDEN 

FOUNDATION 

conducts  various  non-profit  enterprises:  The  Macfadden- 
Deauville  Hotel  at  IVIiami  Beacii,  Florida,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  resorts  on  the  Florida  Beach,  recreation  of  all 
kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid  system  of  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden   methods  of  health   building   can  be  secured. 

The  Physical  Culture  Hotel,  Dansville,  -New  York,  is 
also  open  the  year  round  with  accommodations  at  greatly 
reduced  rates  through  the  winter  months. 

The  Loomis  Sanatorium  at  Liberty,  New  York,  for  the 
treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Foundation  and  Bernarr  Macfadden's  treatments,  together 
with  the  latest  and  most  scientific  medical  procedures,  can 
be  secured  here  for  the  treatment  in  all  stages  of  this 
dreaded   disease. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 
a  man-building,  fully  accredited  school  preparatory  for 
college,  placed  on  the  honor  roll  by  designation  of  the  War 
Department's  governmental  authorities,  where  character 
building   is  the  most  important  part  of  education. 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  School  for  boys  and  girls  from 
four  to  twelve,  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York.  Complete 
information  furnished  upon  request.  Address  inquiries  to: 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  Room  717,  205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,   N.  Y. 
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Is  vour  nail  polish  right 
lor  vour  COSWE  hut 
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Only  with  my  12  "Magic  Fingertips"  can 
you  really  be  %\jrB\  Send  for  them  FREE! 


ARE  YOU  innocently  choosing  the  wrong 
.  nail  polish  shade?  One  that  blends 
with  your  costume,  perhaps  — but  not 
with  your  shin?  Why  go  on  guessing.? 

Send  for  my  12  free  "Magic  Fingertips"! 
Keep  these  priceless  fashion  aids  in  your 
dressingtable.  Consult  them  always.  Each 
wears  a  different  Lady  Esther  Nail  Polish 
shade,  exactly  as  it  will  look  on  your  hands. 

My  "Magic  Fingertips"  tell  such  fasci- 
nating secrets!  Try  each  and  every  shade. 
You'll  discover  instantly  which  shades 


7-DAY 


CREAM  NAIL 
POLISH 


make  your  hands  look  whiter  .  .  .  which 
shades  make  your  nails  look  smaller!  Yes, 
there'll  be  one  of  my  new,  fashion-righ'; 
shades  to  flatter  not  only  each  of  your 
costume  colors,  but  your  skin! 
Go  to  your  favorite  store,  and  order  that 
shade  in  Lady  Esther  Cream  Nail  Polish. 
For  only  Lady  Esther  has  the  exact  shade 
your  "Magic  Fingertips"  told  you  to 
buy!  Notice  how  smoothly  my  polish 
flows  on  . . .  how  it  resists  peeling  and 
chipping  for  seven  long  days  . . .  gives 
your  hands  new  loveliness! 


12  "MAGIC  FINGERTIPS"  FREE! 


{You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard 

Lady  Esther,  7134  W.  6Sth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  Magic 
Fingertips  showing  all  12  different  shades  of 
Lady  Esther  7-Day  Cream  Nail  Polish.      (55) 


if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont. 


MAY,    1940 
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WITH  THE  BOYS! 


COLGATE'S  COMBATS  BAD  BREATH  j 
...MAKES  TEETH  SPARKLE/ 


"Colgate's  special/>eK- 
etrating  foam  gets  into 
hidden  crevices  be- 
tween your  teeth  ,  .  . 
helps  your  toothbrush 
clean  out  decaying 
food  particles  and  stop  the  stagnant 
saliva  odors  that  cause  much  bad 
breath.  And  Colgate's  safe  polish- 
ing agent  makes  teeth  naturally 
bright  and  sparkling!  Always  use 
Colgate  Dental  Cream — regularly 
and  frequently.  No  other  dentifrice 
is  exactly  like  it." 


OH,  AMY!  PULL  YOURSELF  TOGETHER 
AND  SEE  YOUR  DENTIST  ABOUT  YOUR 
BREATH!  SORRY  TO  HURT  YOUR 
FEELINGS,  BUT  THAT'S  JHlONtV 
ReASON  YOU 
DON'T  CLICK 
WITH  MEN! 


AMyCHCCKSyP.& 


'  TESTS  SHOW  THAT  MUCH  BAD  BREATH 

COMES  FROM  DECAYING  FOOD 

PARTICLES  AND  STAGNANT  SALIVA 

AROUND  TEETH  THAT  AREN'T 

CLEANED  PROPERLY.  I  RECOMMEND 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM.  ITS  SPECIAL  \ 

PENETRATING  FOAM  REMOVES 

HESE  ODOR-BREEDING  DEPOSITS. 

AND  THAT'S  WHY...  J 
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disbelief,  she  felt  utterly  helpless. 
Leaning  forward  a  little,  unconscious- 
ly holding  out  one  hand  toward  him 
in  a  pleading  gesture,  she  cried,  "Mr. 
Sinclair,  you  vnust  believe  me!  I  was 
at  fault  because  I  didn't  oversee  the 
costumes  right  up  until  the  last  scene 
was  shot — but  I  can't  stand  having 
you  think  I  was  so  criminally  care- 
less I  initialed  the  wrong  sketch — or 
that  I  did  it  on  purpose!" 

CHE  waited,  but  still  his  deep -set 
"^  eyes  studied  her,  seeming  to  probe 
the  depths  of  her  mind,  of  her  soul. 

At  last  he  nodded.  "Yes,"  he  said. 
"I  believe  you,  Mrs.  Trent.  I  owe  you 
a  very  great  apology." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  her  flooding 
relief,  she  knew  that  her  instinct  had 
been  right.  He  was  believing  her, 
not  so  much  the  letter  which  she  had 
offered  him  as  proof.  That  was  the 
reason  for  his  long,  watchful  silence, 
his  searching  regard.  Thank  heaven 
it  had  brought  him  to  the  right  con- 
clusion! 

"I  trusted  the  wrong  people,"  he 
said  bitterly.  "I'm  sorry.  But  some- 
times it  is  very  hard  to  know.  I  hope 
you'll  come  back  to  us,  Mrs.  Trent — 
at  an  increased  salary,  of  course,  and 
as  head  of  the  costume  department. 
Because  naturally — "  his  mouth  set- 
tled into  a  grim  line —  "Peabody 
won't  be  with  us  after  tonight." 

"I'll  be  very  happy  to,"  Helen  said 
weakly.  Her  voice  sounded  far  away 
and  strange;  now  that  the  ordeal  was 
over,  she  was  exhausted. 

What  a   strange  person  Drew  Sin- 
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The  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

{Continued  jrom  page  28) 

clair  was!  He  said  he  believed  her — 
yet  he  had  been  reserved,  impersonal^ 
almost  as  if  he  were  secretly  sorry 
she  had  proved  her  innocence,  as  if 
he  wished  he  did  not  have  to  re- 
employ her.  Not  once  had  she  felt 
that  strong  current  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  between  them  that  had 
made  former  meetings  so  pleasant. 

And  then  she  shrugged  and  laughed 
at  herself.  That  was  all  nonsense,  of 
course — feminine  nonsense,  the  sort 
of  thing  men  meant  when  they  said 
women  had  no  place  in  business.  Be- 
cause he  hadn't  jumped  up  and  down 
and  clapped  his  hands,  she  was  imag- 
ining things  that  weren't  so. 

Work!  Work!  From  eight  in  the 
morning  until  eight — nine — ten  at 
night.  Helen  plunged  into  it  grate- 
fully, offering  up  her  energies  as  a 
sort  of  prayer  of  gratitude.  Most  of 
the  costumes  for  "Fashions  of  1939" 
were  finished,  but  Reggie  was  gone 
and  she  now  had  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  dressing  the  studio's  other 
pictures.  Too,  she  and  her  elderly 
friend  and  companion,  Agatha  An- 
thony, moved  to  a  ranch  in  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  in  the  hope  that  the 
change  would  benefit  Agatha's  health, 
and  all  of  her  scant  spare  time  was 
taken  up  with  getting  settled  there. 

For  days  at  a  time  Drew  Sinclair 
was  only  a  name,  a  shadowy  figure  in 
the  background  to  whom  she  sent 
sketches  or  memoranda.  And  then, 
late  one  evening,  he  dropped  unex- 
pectedly into  her  office. 

"You  shouldn't  be  working  so  late, 
Mrs.  Trent,"  he  said.     "It's  after  ten. 


Knock  off  now,  and  let  me  take  you 
somewhere  for  a  drink." 

This  was  still  another  Sinclair — 
not  the  dynamic,  self-assured  man 
she  had  first  met,  nor  the  reserved, 
impersonal  executive  of  the  day  she 
had  showed  him  Slick's  letter — but  a 
human  being  whose  eyes  pleaded 
silently   for   companionship. 

When  they  were  settled  in  a  booth 
at  a  nearby  cafe,  a  quiet  spot  at 
this  hour  of  the  night,  he  made  an  ef- 
fort to  be  gay  and  casual,  asked  after 
her  work,  complimented  her  on  the 
dresses  for  a  particular  scene;  but  in 
a  few  minutes  he  relapsed  into 
silence,  lifting  his  glass  an  inch  or  so 
from  the  table,  looking  at  the  damp 
ring  it  had  left,  setting  it  down  again. 

UNCOMFORTABLY,  Helen  asked, 
"How  is  Mrs.  Sinclair?  I  haven't 
seen  her  lately." 

"Oh,  didn't  you  know?"  He  didn't 
look  up  as  he  crushed  his  cigarette 
out  in  a  chipped  glass  tray.  "Sandra's 
away.  She  and  some  friends  are 
cruising   on    our  yacht." 

"I'm  sorry  you  couldn't  go  along," 
Helen  said  without  thinking.  "A  va- 
cation would   do  you  good." 

"Vacation?  Yes,  I  suppose  it  would." 
He  smiled,  unexpectedly,  and  Helen 
felt  herself  blushing.  "Why,  do  I 
seem  to  be  slipping — as  obviously  as 
all  that?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  Only — you  do 
seem  to  be  worn  out.  I'm  sorry  if  I 
was  impertinent." 

"Impertinent?  You?  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  tired — or  I  was  until  a 
few  minutes  ago.  You've  revived  me." 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIPROR 


"I'm  glad  of  that."  She  had  meant 
to  speak  lightly,  but  real  sincerity 
crept  into  her  voice  unawares,  and 
he  heard  it. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"'  he  said.  "If 
only—" 

"If  only  what?"  she  asked  when  he 
paused. 

"Nothing.  I  was  just  wondering — 
could  you  come  to  dinner  at  my  place 
tomorrow  night?  I'd  like  to  show  you 
my — our — little  boy.  I  think  you'd 
get  along  together.  Now  that  his 
mother's  away,  he's  lonely,  natur- 
ally—  I'm  putting  this  very  badly, 
but  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that 
there  aren't  many  people  in  Holly- 
wood I'd  care  to  bring  into  my  home, 
to  introduce  to  Peter.  .  .  ." 

AS  simply  as  that  did  Helen  enter 
the  personal  as  well  as  the  profes- 
sional life  of  Drew  Sinclair.  She  and 
young  Peter  took  to  each  other  at 
once.  He  was  small  for  his  age,  thin 
and  delicate — the  doctor  had  told 
Drew  the  boy  had  a  weak  heart  that 
would  improve  in  time — and  he  had 
Drew's  own  trick  of  fixing  new  ac- 
quaintances with  an  intent,  searching 
gaze.  Sometimes  Helen  would  leave 
the  studio  late  in  the  afternoon  to 
spend  an  hour  with  Peter,  returning 
in  time  to  have  dinner  sent  into  the 
office  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning over  her  drawing  board.  Or, 
once  in  a  while,  she  took  him  to  the 
ranch  for  a  week  end. 

"You  know,"  Drew  said  to  her  one 
Sunday  when  he  drove  out  to  pick  up 
his  son,  "I  can't  thank  you  enough 
for  all  you've  done.  Peter's  so  much 
less  lonely — and  he's  looking  better, 
too." 


"I  haven't  done  anything,  really," 
she  protested.  "He's  such  a  darling." 
But  she  didn't  go  on  to  say  what  was 
in  her  mind — that  she  loved  him  be- 
cause he  was  a  part  of  Drew  Sinclair. 

Yes,  it  was  true.  She  knew  that 
now.  In  their  few  meetings  in  the 
office,  in  more  frequent  ones  at  Drew's 
home  or  the  ranch,  he  had  come  to 
mean  more  to  her  than  employer, 
more  even  than  friend.  At  first  his 
strange,  changeable  character  had  in- 
trigued her,  and  to  some  extent  it 
did  still.  Perhaps  she  would  never 
fully  understand  him — never  stop 
fearing  him,  a  little,  for  the  violence 
she  always  sensed,  held  painfully  in 
check,  beneath  his  occasional  spells 
of    moodiness    and    reserve. 

If  he  were  free,  if  Sandra  Sinclair 
did  not  exist,  would  she  even  then 
dare  to  admit  her  love  for  him?  She 
didn't  know.  Somewhere  a  voice  was 
whispering,  warning  her  not  to  love 
Drew  Sinclair,  telling  her  that  a  dark 
spirit  like  his  would  bring  her  noth- 
ing but  pain. 

Meanwhile,  "Fashions  of  1939"  was 
finished,  edited,  previewed  in  Glen- 
dale.  Drew  asked  her  to  go  with  him, 
and  she  sat  between  him  and  the  di- 
rector while  the  film  was  unrolled  on 
the  screen.  There  was  a  thrill  of  de- 
light at  seeing  her  own  name,  in 
featured  type,  as  the  picture  began: 
"Gowns  by  Helen  Trent."  But  after 
that  .  .  .  boredom. 

She  left  the  theater  knowing  that 
"Fashions  of  1939"  was  an  insuffer- 
ably dull  picture. 

Drew  knew  it  too.  He  was  silent 
on  the  drive  home,  refusing  all 
Helen's  efforts  to  draw  him  out. 

During  the  next  week,  Helen  heard 


some  talk  of  re-takes  on  the  picture, 
but  then,  suddenly,  all  this  seemed 
to  have  been  abandoned.  It  was  just 
as  well,  she  thought.  Nothing  could 
be  done  for  that  picture — Drew  might 
better  shelve  it,  forget  about  it.  Once 
she  would  have  grieved  because  all 
her  beloved  costumes  would  never 
be  seen,  but  now  she  comforted 
herself  with  the  thought  that  there 
would  be  other  pictures,  other  cos- 
tumes. 

"CASHIONS  of  1939,"  however,  was 
•  not  shelved.  Taking  a  desperate 
gamble  that  his  own  judgment  of  it 
and  that  of  his  advisers  might  be  re- 
versed by  the  public,  Drew  released 
it.  He  lost.  The  critics  whole-heart- 
edly agreed  that  it  was  an  uninterest- 
ing picture,  and  it  was  withdrawn 
from  New  York's  largest  theater  after 
only  a  few  days'  run  because  it  was 
losing  money.  Ironically,  only  Helen 
benefited  by  its  release.  Her  cos- 
tumes were  the  only  things  about 
the  film  that  were  praised,  and  two 
days  after  the  New  York  opening  an 
agent  called  her  to  say  that  another 
studio  was  willing  to  pay  what 
seemed  a  fabulous  salary  for  her  ser- 
vices. She  replied  that  she  wasn't 
interested. 

"Better  think  it  over,"  the  agent  ad- 
vised. "For  a  good  many  reasons. 
Drew  Sinclair's  headed  for  trouble." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Helen  said,  smil- 
ing. But  later,  she  wondered.  What 
was  it  Reggie  had  said,  so  long  ago? 
"  'Fashions'  is  Drew's  big  gold  chip. 
...  If  he  loses  it,  he  loses  everything." 

When  catastrophe  came,  it  came 
suddenly. 

Drew  Sinclair  was  no  longer  pro- 
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w  I  MAKE  SURE 
.-%  PURE  AND 
VlHER  TASTING/" 


FIRST  AID  FOR  "LEAN" 
BUDGETS.  Good  news 
for  thrifty  hostesses. 
The  handy  Pepsi-Cola 
home  carton  holds  6 
big  bottles  ...  12  big 
drinks.  All  you  need 
for  a  good,  big  party. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  fill  in 
his  name  and  address  and  mail  to  Dept. 
D3.  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Dealer's  Name. . . 

Address 

City 


.State. 
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THE  ACTIVE  LATHER 
OF  Lux  SOAP  OIVES 
THOROUGH  CARE. 
PAT  (T  GENTLY 
INTO  yOUR  SKIN 
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NEXT  Rl/VJSE  WITH 

WARAA  WATER.THEN 

A  DASH  OF  COOL. 

ACTIVE  LATHER. 

LEAVES  SKIN 

REAUy  CLEAN 
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HOLLYWOOD'S  ACTIVE-LATHER 
FACIALS  take  just  a  few  moments 
— yet  they  give  your  skin  protection  it 
needs.  Lux  Toilet  Soap's  ACTIVE  lather 
leaves  skin  fresh  and  glowing.  Try  these 
facials  for  30  days— during  the  day, 
ALWAYS  at  bedtime.  See  what  this  care 
screen  stars  use  can  do  for  you. 

9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars 
use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 


THEN  DRyTHE 

FACE  By 
PATTING  LiGHTLy. 
REMEMBER  MEN 
ADORE  A  LOVELy 

COMPLEXION ! 
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COSMETIC  SKIN— dullness,  en- 
larged pores,  little  blemishes 
— spoils  good  looks.  Use  cos- 
metics all  you  like,  but  let  Lux 
Toilet  Soap's  ACTIVE  lather 
remove  stale  cosmetics,  dust 
and  dirt  thoroughly. 


duction  head  of  Sentinal  Studios.  The 
news  ran  through  the  big,  vaulted 
sound  stages,  in  and  out  of  offices, 
over  Hollywood,  like  wildfire.  A  new 
man  was  being  put  in,  to  go  over  the 
organization  and  change  it  com- 
pletely. Minor  executives  and  sal- 
aried workers  trembled  for  their  jobs. 
Contract  stars  predicted  to  themselves 
that  their  options  would  not  be  re- 
newed. Everyone  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  "Fashions  of  1939"  knew 
that  he  would  soon  be  out  of  a  job. 

WHEN  Drew  came  home,  late  that 
night,  he  found  Helen  waiting  for 
him,  curled  up  in  one  of  Sandra  Sin- 
clair's white-leather  chairs.  "I  didn't 
know,"  she  said  unsteadily,  "whether 
to  come  here  or  not.  I  thought  you 
might  .  .  .  want  to  see  me.  .  .  ." 

Drew's  iron  control  broke.  "Want 
you!"  he  said,  taking  her  outstretched 
hands  in  a  grip  that  hurt.  "All  day 
long  I've  been  watching  the  rats 
desert  the  sinking  ship — pretending 
they  never  knew  me.  It's  good  to 
know  that  someone  .  .  ." 

But  there  was  something  else  she 
had  to  tell  him.  "I've  seen  Peter. 
He's  not  well,  so  I  had  the  doctor 
come." 

Alarm  leaped  into  his  drawn  face. 
"What's    the    matter?      His    heart — " 

"Only  a  bad  cold,  but  the  doctor 
said  he'd  have  to  stay  in  bed."  It 
was  worse  than  that,  really;  the  doc- 
tor had  been  concerned  at  the  boy's 
fever,  but  she  couldn't  tell  him  so. 
Not  now,  when  everything  was  going 
so  terribly  wrong.  "I've  just  been  up 
to  see  him.  He's  asleep,  and  the  nurse 
is  with  him." 

Drew  sank  down  into  the  chair 
opposite  Helen.     "His  mother  should 
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be  back  soon,"  he  said  wearily.  "I  sent 
her  a  radiogram  today,  asking  her  to 
come  home."  Leaning  forward,  hands 
clasped  and  elbows  on  his  knees,  he 
looked  like  a  beaten,  defeated  gladia- 
tor. He  went  on,  monotonously,  "I'll 
have  to  sell  the  yacht.  ...  I  may  not 
even  be  able  to  keep  this  house.  I 
should,  though.  It  costs  like  the 
devil,  but  you  have  to  keep  up  a 
front  in  Hollywood.  I  should  have 
saved  more  money,  but  I  thought  I 
couldn't  fail — " 

Helen  slipped  from  her  chair. 
"Can't  I  fix  you  a  drink?  Maybe 
something  warm — it  would  help  you 
to  sleep." 

"No — please  don't  bother."  He 
looked  up  and  smiled.  "It  was  good 
of  you  to  wait  until  I  got  home, 
Helen.     I'll   be   all  right." 

Somehow,  she  thought,  it  was  sym- 
bolic of  her  relations  with  Drew  Sin- 
clair that  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
used  her  given  name  was  in  a  speech 
of  dismissal. 

The  next  day,  early,  she  called  his 
house — to  learn  that  Peter's  fever  was 
mounting  and  that  the  doctor  said  it 
was  pneumonia.  The  dread  word  took 
on  even  deeper  terror  in  Peter's  case, 
with  his  weakened  heart. 

For  three  long  days  Helen  spent 
most  of  her  time  at  Sinclair's.  Peter, 
in  his  delirium,  thought  that  she  was 
his  mother — luckily,  since  Sandra  was 
still  at  sea,  despite  repeated  radio- 
grams urging  her  return.  On  the 
second  day,  worn  out  from  her  vigil, 
she  had  a  whispered  conference  with 
Drew  outside  the  sickroom. 

"If  he  lives — you've  saved  his  life," 
Drew  told  her  starkly.  "But  you 
can't  keep  this  up  much  longer." 

"I'm  all  right,"  Helen  said.     "I  can 


get  a  little  rest  now — he's  asleep." 

Drew  had  a  cigarette  between  his 
fingers;  with  a  fierce,  violent  ges- 
ture he  threw  it  to  the  floor  and 
ground  it  into  the  carpet  with  his  heel. 
"Sandra!"  He  uttered  the  name  like 
a  curse.  "Why  doesn't  she  come? 
She's  had  plenty  of  time — and  she 
knows  Peter  is  sick!  I'd  like  to — "  He 
stopped  abruptly,  the  muscles  of  his 
jaw  rippling  beneath  the  skin,  and 
for  the  first  time  Helen  saw  the  dark 
and  angry  passions  whose  existence 
she  had  always  suspected. 
Another  day,  and  the  sun  of  south- 
ern California  seemed  to  have  retired 
behind  a  barrier  of  mist — damp, 
clinging,  gray.  The  very  sight  of  it 
was  depressing,  doubly  so  in  the 
house  of  illness. 

BUT  late  in  the  afternoon  Peter  ral- 
lied, miraculously:  he  recognized 
Helen  and  his  father,  and  smiled;  his 
forehead,  so  dry  and  hot  a  few  hours 
before,  became  cooler  and  a  little 
moist,  and  toward  six  o'clock  he  fell 
into  a  deep,  untroubled  sleep. 

Helen  and  Drew,  resting  a  few 
minutes  later  in  the  drawing  room, 
found  themselves  talking  and  laugh- 
ing naturally  for  the  first  time  since 
Peter's  illness.  Afterwards,  Helen 
always  remembered  how  there  was, 
about  that  brief  few  hours  before 
the  telephone  call  came,  the  lightness 
and  relaxation  and  good-will  of  old 
friends  who  have  gone  through  tense 
hours  together. 

"You  deserve  a  celebration,"  Drew 
said.  "Let's  get  out  of  the  house — 
go  to  dinner  somewhere." 

"All  right!"  Helen  agreed.  "Nurse 
says  Peter  won't  wake  for  hours.  I 
know!    Let  me  go  home,  then  you  can 
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drive  out  and  pick  me  up,  after  I've 
bathed  and  dressed.  Yes!  I  v^^ant  to 
dress  up — I  want  to  feel  gay  again!" 

So  it  was  arranged.  Until  nine 
o'clock,  they  ate  and  danced,  and 
Drew  even  forgot  for  a  while,  Helen 
thought,  the  failure  of  "Fashions  of 
1939,"  the  absence  of  Sandra. 

And  then  a  waiter  was  standing 
over  Drew,  saying,  "I  beg  your  par- 
don, Mr.  Sinclair,  you're  wanted  on 
the  telephone." 

Drew's  and  Helen's  glances  met, 
with  one  thought — Peter! — and  then 
he  was  on  his  feet,  hurrying  after 
the  waiter. 

After  a  few  minutes  that  seemed 
interminable  to  Helen,  he  was  back. 
"Peter's  all  right — still  sleeping,"  he 
said  quickly.  "But  the  Coast  Guard 
just  called  the  house  to  say  Sandra's 
yacht  is  twenty  miles  outside  San 
Pedro   harbor,   fog-bound." 

"Oh — then  she'll  be  in  as  soon  as 
the  fog  lifts!" 

"That  might  not  be  for  another 
twenty-four  hours — or  more."  His 
face  lit  up.  "I  know!  The  yacht  can't 
get  in,  but  a  speedboat  could  get  out. 
I  could  run  out  there  in  an  hour,  and 
bring  Sandra  back!" 

COR  some  reason — perhaps  it  was 
•premonition — Helen  did  not  catch 
fire  from  his  enthusiasm.  "Can't  you 
wait.  Drew?  Maybe  the  fog  will  lift 
in   the   morning." 

"Why  wait?  And  why  can't  you 
come  along?  We'll  be  back  by  mid- 
night." 

"Do  you  think  I  should?  Peter.  .  .  ." 

"Nurse  says  he's  sleeping  beauti- 
fully.    Come  on!" 

This  time  the  lingering  forebodings 


vanished.      "All    right!"    she    agreed. 

A  moment's  delay  while  he  called 
San  Pedro  and  located  a  speedboat 
to  take  them  out — and  then  they  were 
driving  through  the  fog,  along  the 
deserted,  ghostly  docks. 

In  the  boat,  the  wind  whipped 
their  faces  as  they  plunged  into  the 
blank,  opaque  wall  of  mist.  For  an 
hour  they  forged  ahead,  and  Helen 
wondered  how  the  pilot  could  keep 
his  bearings  in  such  universal  dark- 
ness. Then,  with  dazzling  unexpect- 
edness, they  had  left  the  fog  behind 
and  were  skimming  over  the  water 
in  bright  moonlight.  Half  a  mile 
away  the  yacht  rode  at  anchor,  lights 
gleaming  from  every  porthole.  When 
their  boat  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
her,  the  pilot  shut  off  his  engine  and 
coasted,  and  in  the  silence  the  sound 
of  dance  music  rose,  sweet  and  clear. 

Drew  was  standing  up,  ready  to 
grasp  the  grating  of  the  landing  stairs, 
before  the  boat  had  drawn  up  along- 
side. He  jumped  out,  helped  Helen 
aboard,  and  was  up  on  the  deck  in 
two  bounds. 

Some  people  were  dancing  on  the 
cleared  space  aft,  and  Drew  strode 
toward  them.  One  of  the  women, 
catching  sight  of  him,  called,  "Drew! 
Darling!" 

"Hello,  Mimi,"  he  said.  "Where's 
Sandra?" 

The  dancers,  frozen  in  their  posi- 
tions, looked  at  each  other  in  awk- 
ward silence.  "Why — I  don't  know," 
said  the  woman  who  had  first  spoken. 
"She  was  here — just  a  minute  ago." 

Helen  saw  Drew's  eyes  dart  from 
one  couple  to  another,  saw  his  mus- 
cles tighten.  Without  a  word,  he 
turned  and  made  for  the  companion- 


way.  Instinctively,  she  started  to 
follow  him,  but  she  had  gone  only  a 
few  steps  when  she  stopped. 

The  dance  music  finished  its  strain 
while  the  group  of  people  stared 
curiously  at  Helen  and  then  drifted 
into  a  murmuring  knot.  Helen  leaned 
against  the  rail,  her  heart  thudding 
in  her  breast.  Somewhere  a  door 
slammed,  violently.  The  little  waves 
lapped  against  the  side  of  the  yacht, 
and  a  new  dance  tune,  after  some 
preliminary  chucklings  of  the  auto- 
matic record-player,  began. 

T  HEY  all  seemed  to  be  waiting,  held 
'  tight  in  the  grip  of  expectancy. 

Every  nerve  in  Helen's  body  jerked. 
In  the  half-light,  she  saw  the  faces 
of  the  others  all  turned  toward  her, 
white,  scared  blurs.  She  pushed  her- 
self away  from  the  rail  and  began  to 
run — across  the  deck,  down  the  com- 
panionway,  her  high  heels  clicking 
and  slipping  on  the  brass-covered 
treads.  It  had  come  from  down  here 
— that  single,  stinging  report,  like  the 
crack  of  a  child's  firecracker.  .  .  . 

The  others  were  behind  her  when 
she  flung  open  a  white  door  and 
halted  on  the  threshold,  a  stifled 
scream  burning  her  throat. 

The  body  of  a  man  was  lying  out- 
stretched on  the  thick  rug.  Kneeling 
above  it,  staring  blankly  at  it,  was 
Drew  Sinclair. 


Has  that  fierce  temper  of  Drew's 
led  him  to  commit  murder?  What 
happened  in  the  few  minutes  that 
Helen  waited  on  deck,  before  the 
shot?  Don't  miss  the  next  instal- 
ment of  "The  Romance  of  Helen 
Trent,"  in  the  June  Radio  Mirror. 


MARY  WITBECK,  LOVELY  CORNELL  JUNIOR,  SAYS: 
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IT'S   EASY   WITH   THIS   FACE   POWDER 
YOU   CHOOSE   BY   THE    COLOR  OF  YOUR   EYES! 


Today  women  want  makeup  that  is 
subtle  .  .  .  that  gives  complexions  the 
natural  beauty  of  gay,  young  "collegi- 
"lennes."  And  that's  what  Richard 
"^Hudnut  has  created  in  Marvelous  Face 
Powder,  the  powder  you  choose  by  the 
color  of  your  eyes! 

For  eye  color  is  definitely  related  to 
the  color  of  your  skin,  and  the  color  of 
your  hair.  It  is  the  simplest  guide  to 
powder  that  matches  and  glorifies  your 
own  coloring  .  .  .  gives  you  that  delight- 
ful, natural  look  that  men  adore! 


So,  whether  your  eyes  are  blue,  brown, 
gray  or  hazel,  it's  easy  now  to  find  the 
powder  that  is  exactly  right  for  you. 
Just  ask  for  Marvelous  Face  Powder 
—  the  pure,  fine -textured  powder  you 
choose  by  the  color  of  your  eyes! 

See  how  smoothly  Marvelous  Face 
Powder  goes  on  .  .  .  how  it  agrees  with 
even  the  most  sensitive  skin!  And  how 
it  lasts — ends  powder-puff  dabbing  for 
hours  and  hours!  For  complete  color  har- 
mony, use  matching  Marvelous  Rouge 
and  Lipstick,  too. 


Hiidnut  Marvelous  Face  Powder  and  harmonizing  Rouge  and  Lipstick 
at  drug  and  department  stores — only  55t  each.  65i  in  Canada. 
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«Sd    MATCHED    MAKEUP 


PERSONAL  TRY-OUT  KIT! 

Generous   junior   sizes   of 
Hudnut   Marvelous   Face 
Powder  and  harmonizing 
Rouge  and  Lipstick  .  .  . 
packaged  together  in   an    4 
attractive  kit,  perfect  for 
borne  or  oflBce. 

^^4 
^^j^^^ 

j^       Specially 

^^     priced  for 

^^    a   limited 

^^    time  only 

^           Al  drug 

and  depart- 
ment stores 

In  Canada,  6 Si 

MAY,    1940 
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RECIPE  TyRMED 

^     OUT  SO    „ 

BEAUTIFULLY 


Read  This 

Unsolicited  Letter 

From  IVIrs.  R.  F. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


"Dear  Mrs.  Engle: 

I  have  several  famous  cook  books, 
but  your  Every  Homemaker's  Cook 
Book  serves  much  better  for  prac- 
tical, every-day  cooking.  I  can  not 
leave  it  out  of  my  sight.  Everything 
I've  tried  in  it  is  so  inexpensive  and 
yet  turned  out  so  beautifully." 

The  190-page  "Every  Home- 
maker's  Cook  Book"  which 
Mrs.  R.  F.  raves  about  in  her 
letter  can  be  yours  for  only 
25c. 

Bright  green  and  yellow,  washable 
cover,  patent  lie-flat  binding;  over 
900  recipes,  written  for  you  by  our 
own  food  editor. 

Sent  postpaid  for  only  25 
cents.  Wrap  stamps  or  coin 
securely.     Address: 

Readers    Service    Bureau, 
Dent.    CB-41 

RADIO    MIRROR 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^     TO  REMOVE 
^^^^CUTICLE 


•  Wrap  cotton 
around  the  end  of 
an   orangewood 
stick.  Saturate  with 
Trimal  and  apply  it 
to  cuticle.  Watch  dead 
cuticle    soften.    Wipe    it 
away  with  a  towel.  You 
will  be  amazed  with  the 
results.  On  sale  at  drug,  de- 
partment and  10-cent  stores. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


Burgess   Meredith    is   the   master   of   ceremonies   on 
The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  Sunday  afternoon  on  CBS. 


AT  the  risk  of  incurring  his  wrath, 
i\  we've  simply  got  to  say  "Buzz" 
'  *  Meredith  is  little — but  what  a 
dramatic  dynamo!  His  full  name  is 
Oliver  Burgess  Meredith  and  he's 
master  of  ceremonies  on  the  Pursuit 
of  Happiness  program  over  the  Co- 
lumbia network  each  Sunday  after- 
noon at  4:30  E.S.T.  Only  five  feet 
seven  inches  tall;  twenty-nine  years 
old,  he's  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  versatile,  intense  and  brilliant 
of  America's  younger  actors. 

It  would  be  much  easier  to  list  the 
things  he  hasn't  done,  but  the  story 
of  his  life  is  really  too  interesting  and 
too  varied  to  skip  over.  He  started 
off  by  leading  the  church  choir,  acting 
in  student  plays  and  doing  some  re- 
porting. He  went  to  Amherst  for  a 
time,  but  lack  of  funds  sent  him  on 
his  way  .  .  .  and  into  the  business 
world.  He  sold  haberdashery  and 
vacuum  cleaners.  He  was  a  Wall 
Street  runner,  a  roofing  expert,  a 
sailor  on  a  tramp  steamer.  At  times 
business  wasn't  very  good,  and  there's 
a  wonderful  story  Meredith  tells  of 
living  for  a  week  on  an  exclusive  diet 
of  cereal  samples  given  to  visitors  at 
a  breakfast  food  plant.  Through  all 
this,  he  never  forgot  about  the  ora- 
torical contest  he  won  while  at  Am- 
herst, and  was  determined  that  some 
day  he'd  become  an  actor. 

In  1929  Buzz  was  introduced  to  Eva 
LaGallienne  and  convincingly  talked 
himself  into  a  place  with  her  Civic 
Repertory  group.  His  subsequent  rise 
was  rapid,  and  ran  the  gamut  from 
stock,  barn  shows  and  little  theater 
groups  to  Broadway,  Hollywood  and 
radio.  Among  the  various  shows 
which  acted  as  steps  to  the  top  were 
"Little  or  Boy,"  "She  Loves  Me 
Not,"  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole 
Street"  and  his  wonderfully  imagina- 
tive performance  in  "Winterset." 

He's  a  delight  to  watch  on  his  Sun- 
day afternoon  radio  show.  Casually 
dressed,  a  little  on  the  dishevelled 
side,  and  wearing  his  traditional 
broadcast  hat  which  he  tugs  at  con- 
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stantly,  Mr.  Meredith  tackles  his  job 
with  really  exciting  intensity. 

Mrs.  A.  G.   Castro,   Lodi,  Calif.:      The 

following  is  the  cast  of  The  Romance 
of  Helen  Trent: 

Helen  Trent   Virginia  Clark 

Drew  Sinclair Reese  Taylor 

Agatha  Anthony Marie  Nelson 

Gilbert  Whitney William  Green 

Alice   Carroll Virginia  Jones 

Jonathan  Hay  ward.  .  ,   Bret  Morrison 

Mrs.   Dunlop Hope  Summers 

Barbara  Sue .  .  Mary  Frances  Desmond 

Miss    Sally    Andria,    Waterbury,    Conn.: 

Miss  Elspeth  Eric,  former  leading 
lady  of  the  Joyce  Jordan  program  is 
now  appearing  on  Broadway  in  the 
show  "Margin  for  Error."  She  has 
also  been  playing  the  role  of  Jane 
Hartford  in  the  NBC  serial  "Betty 
and  Bob." 

Miss    Genevieve    Kroptovich,    Tunkhan- 
nock,  Pcnna.:    The  theme  songs  of  the 
programs  you  are  interested  in  are  as 
follows: 
Just  Plain  Bill .  .  .  Polly  WoUy  Doodle 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

The  Red  River  Valley 

Pretty  Kitty  Kelly Kerry  Dance 

Orphans    of   Divorce 

I'll  Take  You  Home  Again,  Kathleen 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

Miss  F.  Wagemaker,  P.  O.  Box  41, 
Houston,  Delaware,'  is  interested  in 
joining  a  Jack  Benny  and  a  Fred  Allen 
Fan  Club. 

Miss  Luella  Brown,  Wheldon  Home- 
stead, Springfield,  Ohio  has  recently 
formed  a  Charlotte  Manson  Fan  Club. 
She  would  like  to  hear  from  all  those 
radio  fans  interested  in  honoring  the 
leading    lady    of    the    "Society    Girl" 

SGri3.1 

Miss  Evelyn  Bradin,  5137  Pratt 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  can  become 
a  member  of  a  L.anny  Ross  Fan  Club 
by  writing  to  Miss  Marian  McClow, 
919  Roanoke  Avenue,  Hillside,  New 
Jersey. 
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One  Man's  Family 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

Down  a  cliff  from  the  Barbour 
home,  and  standing  against  the  surf, 
is  a  sea  wall.  Atop  this  sea  wall  Cliff 
and  Claudia  as  children  spent  many 
afternoons  watching  the  ships  steam 
toward  the  open  sea  while  they  talked 
over  the  many  mysteries  which  con- 
front a  boy  and  girl  in  pre-adoles- 
cence.  Hundreds  of  subsequent  events 
in  their  lives  had  their  inception  in 
conversations  on  the  sea  wall,  and 
likewise,  many  of  their  problems  have 
been  solved  there.  They  go  there  even 
yet,  when  things  are  not  going  well. 

Cliff  did  not  distinguish  himself  in 
high  school,  except  for  his  gaudy 
clothes.  Father  Barbour  was  generous 
in  his  allowance,  but  he  handled  his 
money  prudently. 

At  the  University  of  California,  he 
showed  little  change  in  habit,  de- 
meanor and  temperament.  He  was  a 
fraternity  man,  quite  well  liked  about 
the  campus. 

^^URING  his  sophomore  year,  Clau- 
•-^  dia  eloped  to  Reno  with  another 
student,  Johnny  Roberts.  For  years. 
Cliff  and  Claudia  had  studied  together 
at  night.  Now  that  Claudia  was  gone, 
Cliff  lost  interest  in  school.  He  wanted 
to  quit. 

Some  years  before.  Father  Barbour 
had  given  up  hope  of  ever  bringing 
Paul  into  his  stock  and  bond  business. 
Cliff  was  willing  to  enter  it,  if  Father 
Barbour  would  allow  him  to  with- 
draw from  college. 

Father  Barbour  meanwhile  had  be- 
come aware  of  Cliff's  business  pro- 
clivities and  he  consented. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  had  been  out 
of  school,  he  demonstrated  his  ability 
as  a  business  man,  but  he  talked 
vaguely  of  becoming  an  actor.  The 
family  considered  this  more  of  a 
fantasy  than  an  ambition.  Angered 
when  they  took  his  ambition  lightly. 
Cliff  forced  the  issue. 

Father  Barbour  dissented.  It  was 
apparent  if  a  Barbour  son  was  to 
carry  on  the  Barbour  stock  and  bond 
business  after  the  father's  retirement, 
that  son  would  be  Cliff. 

Cliff  was  insistent  on  his  stage  am- 
bition and  he  bitterly  resisted  all 
attempts  of  his  father  to  dissuade  him. 
The  stage.  Father  Barbour  contended, 
was  impractical  and  precarious  busi- 
ness. You  work  when  you  should  be 
sleeping  and  you  sleep  when  you 
should  be  working.  And  what  about 
a  home? 

The  argument  raged  for  weeks.  His 
ambition  became  a  cause  celebre  and 
he  was  not  entirely  lacking  in  sympa- 
thy within  his  home.  Mother  Barbour, 
Paul,  Hazel  and  Claudia  could  see  his 
side  and  therefore  became  "belliger- 
ent neutrals."  In  fact,  they  could  see 
both  sides  of  the  disagreement. 

Cliff  spent  his  afternoons  on  the  sea 
wall  with  Claudia,  discussing  ways 
and  means  of  winning  out  in  this  new 
family  crisis. 

Finally,  he  appeared  to  be  the  vic- 
tor. Father  Barbour  consented  to  his 
withdrawal  from  the  firm  and  Cliff 
went  out  to  begin  his  career  as  an 
actor. 

During  the  ensuing  weeks,  he  called 
often  at  the  Barbour  home.  He  had 
gotten  his  first  stage  job  and  the  show 
was  in  rehearsal.  When  the  family 
inquired  as  to  the  nature  of  his  part 
in  the  play,  he  replied: 

"Wait  ...  I  want  to  surprise  you 
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THE  EYES  OEEAJ.'HIO^ 


Costumes  of  yellow, 
chartreuse,  rust,  brown, 
green,  or  any  of  the  deep 
"Woodland"  colors  call  for 
Maybelline  black  or  brown 
shades  of  Mascara  with 
matching  eyebrow  pencil. 
The  harmonizing  shades  of 
Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  are 
Brown  and  Green. 

With  blue,  wine,  black, 
fuchsia,  all  the  purplish  col- 
ors, wear  Maybelline  black 
or  blue  shade  of  Mascara 
and  black  eyebrow  pencil, 
lightly  applied.  And  to  har- 
monize, Maybelline  Eye 
Shadow  in  shades  of  Blue, 
Gray,  Blue-Gray  or  Violet. 
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FASHION  DICTATES 


FOR  YOUR  EYES 


It's  a  "must"  in  the  Fashion  outlook — and  it's 
here  to  stay.  Glamour  that  gives  your  eyes  new 
importance  with  every  costume  you  wear.  All  it 
takes  is  smart  harmony  in  eye  make-up.  And  that's 
easy  with  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids.  Simply 
choose  your  Mascara,  Eyebrow  Pencil  and  Eye 
Shadow  in  harmonizing  shades  .  .  .  and  notice 
the  thrilling  difference.  It's  fascinating  to 
step  up  your  beauty  and  style  so  naturally  with 
Maybelline— the  eye  make-up  that's  smart  because 
it's  always  in  good  taste. 


Maybelline  Sohd- 
form  Mascara  in  stun- 
ning gold-colored  vanity, 75c. 


Maybelline 
Cream-form 
Mascara  (applied  without 
water)  in  zipper  case,  75c. 


Maybelline  creamy  Eyo 
Shadow  indaintypastel  box. 


Maybelline 
smootli-marking  Eyebrow 
Pencil  with  point  protector. 


EYE     BEAUTY     AIDS 
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N6W  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 


safely 


Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does  not 
irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric. 


More  than  25  MILLION 
jars  of  Arrid  have  been 
sold  . .  .Try  a  jar  today. 


ARRID 


39^ 


a  jar 

AT  AIL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
( Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  iart ) 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pints  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just 
decay  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the 
world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
to  get  these  two  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Amazing  in  making 
bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  10^  and  25^  at  all  drugstores.  Stubbornly 
refuse  anything  else. 

NEW  ODORLESS*  CREAM 
safely  REMOVES  HAIR 

Nair  is  painless  .  .  .  not  irritating  to  normal 
healthy  skin...*no  sulphide  depilatory  odor... 
economical. ..39(5  a  tube  at  stores  or 
from  Carter  Products,  New  York. 


NAIE 


on  the  opening  night." 

Finally,  the  big  night  came,  and  the 
Barbours  were  all  there,  dressed  as 
they  had  never  dressed  before. 

Father  Barbour  seemed  to  en- 
counter some  difficulty  in  finding  his 
son's  name  on  the  play  bill. 

"Look,"  said  Claudia,  pointing  a 
lacquered  nail  to  the  seventeenth 
name  in  the  program.  "It  says — 
'Second  Burglar — Clifford  Barbour.'  " 

Cliff  was  unable  to  live  down  this 
blow  to  his  pride.  After  keeping  the 
family  in  suspense  for  weeks,  he  had 
been  billed  as  a  "second  burglar." 
Father  Barbour  made  the  most  of  this 
opportunity  to  ridicule  the  stage 
career  of  the  son  he  so  passionately 
wanted  to  become  a  member  of  his 
business  firm. 

LIE  invited  Cliff  to  return  to  his  old 
'  '  desk  at  the  Barbour  stock  and 
bond  house  and  Cliff  seemed  grateful. 

In  later  years.  Father  Barbour  has 
had  no  reason  to  regret  the  father- 
and-son  business  relationship.  Cliff  is 
thoroughly  dependable. 

Although  faithful  to  the  firm  during 
business  hours,  he  remained  to  some 
extent  a  gadabout.  It  was  he  who  first 
introduced  Beth  Holly  to  the  Bar- 
bours. She  has  never  been  regarded 
without  suspicion  by  the  family. 

None  of  his  romances  had  been 
taken  seriously  until  he  met  Anne 
Waite  three  years  ago.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  what  has  been  to  date 
the  biggest  event  in  his  life. 

He  was  twenty-four.  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  a  professor  of  music  at  the 
University  of  California,  was  twenty- 
two.  No  one  in  the  family  could  doubt 
her  obvious  devotion  to  Cliff. 

She  was  the  genuine,  lovely  sort  of 
girl  every  mother  wants  her  son  to 
marry. 

They  were  married  six  months  later 
and  were  off  on  the  China  Clipper  for 
a  honeymoon  in  Honolulu.  This,  said 
the  Barbours,  was  the  world's  most 
perfect  romance. 

When  Cliff  and  Anne  returned  from 
their  honeymoon,  several  Barbours, 
among  them  being  Claudia,  suspected 
that  Cliff  was  unhappy. 

Claudia,  being  Cliff's  soul  mate  from 
childhood,  reported  the  gist  of  the 
family's  observations  to  Cliff,  but  he 
denied  that  anything  was  amiss. 
Claudia  assumed  his  denial  echoed 
wishful  thinking. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  month,  Cliff 
suddenly  informed  the  family  that 
Anne  had  returned  to  her  family  home 
in  Berkeley,  and  that  she  was  display- 
ing great  aloofness  toward  him. 

Cliff  was  visibly  shaken.  He  came 
home   early   from   the   office   and   led 


Claudia  away  to  the  sea  wall,  where 
they  talked  over  his  plight.  He  was 
still  in  love  with  Anne. 

Anne's  love.  Cliff  confided,  had  been 
a  spiritual  love.  She  had  found  every 
touch  of  his  hand  revolting  and  al- 
most unbearable. 

Thereafter,  he  was  rebuffed  in  every 
attempt  to  see  her. 

Within  the  year,  Cliff  had  a  mys- 
terious call  from  a  Berkeley  hospital. 
Anne  wanted  to  see  him.  He  got 
there  too  late.  Anne,  who  had  not  told 
him  that  she  was  expecting  a  child, 
had  died  in  childbirth. 

The  baby,  a  boy,  had  survived. 
Cliff  allowed  the  Barbours  to  take  the 
child  home  with  the  understanding 
that  it  must  be  kept  from  his  sight. 

He  would  not  tolerate,  he  said,  the 
presence  of  a  baby  which  had  been 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  girl 
he  loved. 

The  baby  quickly  won  the  hearts 
of  the  Barbours,  but  Cliff  sternly 
avoided  it  for  months.  In  the  end, 
even  Cliff  was  unable  to  resist  its 
charms. 

Now,  Cliff's  world  revolves  around 
the  baby,  which,  still  nameless,  he 
calls  "The  Skipper."  He  plays  with  it 
for  hours,  enters  it  in  baby  shows  and 
wants  to  turn  the  world  upside  down 
when  it  doesn't  come  home  with  first 
prize. 

To  remind  Cliff  it  is  high  time  the 
baby  was  being  given  a  name,  the 
family  calls  it  "J.  D."  for  "John  Doe." 

Cliff  is  going  with  the  girls  again 
and  if  he  misses  Anne,  he  keeps  his 
troubles  to  himself. 

ANOTHER  of  Cliff's  aberrations 
'  popped  up  last  winter  when  a  red- 
haired,  gray-eyed  divorcee,  Margaret 
Lloyd,  moved  into  the  neighborhood. 
Miss  Lloyd  assumed  that  his  pursuit 
of  her  did  not  indicate  genuine  af- 
fection and  she  asked  him  to  stay 
away. 

In  protest,  Cliff  sat  on  her  door-step 
most  of  one  night.  The  divorcee 
eventually  had  to  suggest  to  the 
Barbours  that  they  keep  their  son 
away. 

Cliff  continued  his  pursuit.  But  as 
always,  the  family  won  in  the  end. 

The  Barbours  were  never  genuinely 
worried  about  Cliff  and  the  divorcee. 
They  are  convinced  that  if  "The  Skip- 
per" is  to  have  a  step -mother,  Clifford 
will  look  her  over  very  carefully. 


Next  month — read  the  interesting 
biography  of  Claudia,  twin  sister  of 
Cliford  and  his  closest  and  almost 
constant  companion — the  third  in  this 
unique  series  of  pen-portraits  of  One 
Man's  Family. 


MIRACLES! 

■  The  Chicago  police  sent  cars  screaming  to  what  had  been  the  city's 
colorful  underworld  to  handle  what  they  thought  was  another  riot  call. 
But  they  found  working  there  a  power  greater  than  man.  You  can  read 
the  details  of  this  vivid  story  by  Will  Oursler— 1000  MIRACLES  A 
WEEK,  in  the  May  issue  of  the  nonsectarian  magazine 

YOUR  FAITH 

AT  YOUR  NEWSDEALER'S 
A    MACFADDEN    PUBLICATION 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIEBOR 


How  to  Sing  for  Money 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

direct  comparison  with  the  singer  just 
before  or  just  after  you.  I'd  say  select 
one  of  the  coming  hits  which  fits  the 
prospective  environment,  has  an  ar- 
resting opening,  and  gives  you  the 
broadest  opportunity  to  display  your 
strong  points. 

Above  all,  avoid  hackneyed  num- 
bers. Unknown  songs  are  risky,  but 
if  you  must  use  one  (maybe  you  fea- 
ture "special  material"),  make  sure 
that  it  is  striking,  and  simple  enough 
to  be  easily  comprehended  on  first 
hearing. 

Your  first,  or  feature,  number  must 
reveal  not  only  your  voice  and  its 
strong  points,  but  your  facility  of 
phrasing,  the  clear  attractiveness  of 
your  diction,  and  the  distinctiveness 
of  your  style.  The  second  number 
may  demonstrate  your  versatility.  The 
third  should  also  show  versatility, 
though  it  may  hark  back  to  the  type 
of  your  feature  as  a  sort  of  reprise; 
but  it  should  be  short  and  preferably 
light.  If  the  first  number  is  a  ballad, 
follow  it  with  a  rhythm  song,  and 
maybe  swing  the  third  one.  If  the 
first  is  rhythm,  follow  it  with  a  ballad 
to  show  your  ability  to  sustain  tone, 
and  so  on.  The  three  numbers  should 
be  increasingly  brief. 

MOW  about  "routine."  Verses  are  dan- 
'  ^  gerous  in  auditions,  so  let's  forget 
them.  The  principle  is  to  "build"  to  a 
climax  at  the  end.  Therefore,  if  your 
first  number  is  a  ballad,  I  suggest  that 
you  do  one  chorus  in  medium  tempo, 
have  the  piano  play  the  first  ending, 
and  then  repeat  the  second  half  of 
the  chorus  in  rhythm,  finishing  up 
with  the  second  ending,  or  even  using 
a  specially  constructed  "big"  ending. 
If  your  first  number  is  in  rhythm  all 
the  way,  take  the  second  chorus  in 
the  same  tempo,  but  brighten  it  with 
melodic  variations,  heightened  pace, 
or  some  other  exciting  device.  Fol- 
lowing this  principle  of  "building," 
you  will  never  open  with  exciting 
rhythm  or  swing  and  slump  from  it 
into  the  quieter,  anticlimactic  ballad- 
style.  You  want  to  finish  with  your 
bid  for  applause,  so  plan  your  ending 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  because  you 
want  applause  now  as  much  as  you 
will  ever  in  your  professional  life. 

Your  second  number,  though  dif- 
ferent in  type,  can  follow  the  same 
sort  of  routine.  Your  third  should  be 
held  to  one  chorus  only.  I'm  offering 
these  ideas  as  general  suggestions; 
there  are  no  "musts."  I  strongly 
recommend,  however,  that  you  do  not 
let  any  audition  number  run  over  one 
minute  and  forty-five  seconds. 

Mark  up  the  piano  copy  in  a  pro- 
fessional manner:  perhaps  a  red  ar- 
row at  the  point  where  the  pianist 
should  start,  and  a  "dal  segno"  sign 
(:/:)  above  the  staiT  at  the  point 
where  you  begin  the  last  half-chorus. 
In  the  upper  left  corner,  above  the 
verse,  write  your  key  (if  transposition 
is  necessary) ,  the  routine,  the  tempo 
and  changes  thereof,  and  whatever 
else  the  pianist  needs  to  know.  You'll 
go  over  it  with  him  verbally,  of 
course,  but  this  marking  saves  time 
and  avoids  a  possible  breakup  in  mid- 
rendition.  What's  more,  it  sets  you 
apart  from  the  amateurs  who  come  to 
the  audition  without  anything  more 
than  a  crumpled  lyric,  ask  the  pianist 
to  play  some  obscure  number  from 
memory  and,   as  the  crowning  touch 
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Smooth,  tempting  lips 
are  every  man's  ideal 

No  man  likes  to  kiss  lips  that  are 
hidden  under  a  coat  of  heavy,  greasy 
color.  Don't  let  your  lips  repel  the 
man  you  love!  Use  Tangee  Lipstick 
because  it  doesn't  hide  the  softness  of 
your  lips. ..because  it  has  a  marvelous 
cream  base  that  gives  your  lips  allur- 
ing smoothness,  flattering  color— just 
the  kind  of  lips  that  invite  kisses! 

The  Natural  shade  of  Tangee  looks 
orange  in  the  stick,  but  magically 
changes,  when  applied,  to  the  one 
color,  ranging  from  rose  to  red,  that 
is  most  becoming  to  you.  It  doesn't 
blur  or  smear— and  it  stays  on! 

When  you  try  Tangee  Natural  Lip- 
stick, be  sure  to  use  the  matching 
rouge,  compact  or  creme.  And,  use 
Tangee  Face  Powder,  too,  to  give 
your  make-up  its  final,  perfect  touch. 
When  you  want  more  vivid  color,  ask 
for  Theatrical  Red,  Tangee's  new  bril- 
liant shade. 


■^■■1  Worlds  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
I  ENDS   THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 


SEND    FOR   COMPLETE   MAKE-UP   KIT 

The  George  W.  Luft  Company,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City ...  Please  rush  "Miracle  Make-Up  Kit"  of  sample 
Tangee  Lipsticks  and  Rouge  in  both  Natural  and  Theatrical 
Red  shades.  Also  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  10^  (stamps  or 
coin).  (15^  in  Canada.) 


n  Peach 


Name- 
Street— 
City 


Check  shade  of  powder  desired: 
D  Rachel         D  Light  Rachel         D  Dark  Rachel 
D  Flesh        n  Tan 


State- 
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MAMMOTH  1940  CONTEST  NOW  RUNNING 
WE   WILL   PAY 


$25/000.00 

FOR  FORTY  TRUE  STORIES 


in 


)rizes 


Year  after  year  Macfadden  Publications, 
Inc.,  extends  to  men  and  women  everywhere 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  add  handsome 
sums  to  their  incomes  by  setting  down  in 
words  true  stories  that  have  happened  in 
their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  friends  or 
acquaintances. 

Already  we  have  paid  out  well  over  $600,000 
in  prizes  alone  for  true  stories  and  in  addition 
we  have  purchased  many  hundreds  of  other 
true  stories  at  our  liberal  word  rates.  Of  this 
vast  sum,  a  large,  a  very  large  percentage  has 
gone  to  men  and  women  who  never  before 
had  written  for  publication. 

The  chances  are  that  you  have  lived  or  ob- 
served a  story  that  provided  we  can  use  it  we 
would  publish  gladly  if  you  would  write  it 
and  send  it  in.  Do  not  feel  that  because  you 
have  never  written  that  you  cannot  write.  If 
these  other  men  and  women  had  felt  that  way 
they  would  be  poorer  by  perhaps  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  Simply  say  to  yourself — "Others 
have  done  it — I  can  do  it — I  will  do  it." 

In  writing  your  story  tell  it  simply  and 
clearly  just  as  it  happened.  Include  all  back- 
ground information,  such  as  parentage,  sur- 
roundings, and  other  facts  necessary  to  give 
the  reader  a  full  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion.   Do  not  be  afraid  to  speak  plainly. 

No  matter  whether  yours  is  a  story  of  trag- 
edy, happiness,  failure  or  success,  if  it  con- 
tains the  interest  and  human  quality  we  seek 
it  will  receive  preference  over  tales  of  less 
merit  regardless  of  how  skilfully  written  they 
may  be. 

Judging  on  this  basis  to  each  of  the  best  ten 
true  stories  received  will  be  awarded  the 
munificent  sum  of  $1,000  and  to  each  of  the 
next  best  thirty  true  stories  will  be  awarded 
the  handsome  sum  of  $500.  And  don't  forget 
that  even  if  your  story  falls  slightly  below 
prize  winning  quality  we  will  gladly  consider 
it  for  purchase  provided  we  can  use  it. 

If  you  have  not  already  procured  a  copy  of 
our  free  booklet  which  explains  the  simple 
method  of  presenting  true  stories,  which  has 
proved  to  be  most  effective,  be  sure  to  mail 
the  coupon  today.  Also  do  not  fail  to  follow 
the  rules  in  every  particular,  thus  making 
sure  that  your  story  will  receive  full  consid- 
eration for  prize  or  purchase. 

As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  story 
send  it  in.  By  cooperating  with  us  in  that 
way  you  help  to  avoid  a  last  minute  land- 
slide, insure  your  story  of  an  early  reading 
and  enable  us  to  determine  the  winners  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Contest  closes 
Tuesday,  April  30,  1940. 

CONTEST  RULES 

All  stories  must  be  written  in  the  first  person 
based  on  facts  that  happened  either  in  the  lives  of 
the  writers  of  these  stories,  or  to  people  of  their 
acquaintance,  reasonable  evidence  of  truth  to  be 
furnished  by  writers  upon  request. 

Type  manuscripts  or  write  legibly  with  pen. 

Do  not  send  us  printed  material  or  poetry. 

Do  not  send  us  carbon  copies. 

Do  not  write  in  pencil. 

Do  not  submit  stories  of  less  than  2500  or  more 
than  50,000  words. 

Do  not  send  us  unfinished  stories. 

Stories  must  be  written  in  English. 

Write  on  one  side  of  paper  only.  Do  not  use 
thin  tissue  paper. 

Send  material  flat.    Do  not  roll. 

DO  NOT  WRITE  ANYTHING  ON  PAGE  ONE 
OF  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  EXCEPT  YOUR  FULL 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND- 
WRITING, THE  TITLE  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
WORDS  IN  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT.  BEGIN  YOUR 
STORY  ON  PAGE  TWO.  WRITE  TITLE  AND 
PAGE  NUMBER  ON  EACH  PAGE  BUT  NOT 
YOUR  NAME. 

jPrint  your  full  name  and  address  on  mailing 
container. 
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Prize  Schedule 

10  Prizes  at  $1,000  each $10,000 

30  Prizes  of  $    500  each 15,000 


40   Prizes 


Total     $25,000 


Contesf  Ru/es — Continued 

PUT  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE  THERE- 
ON. OTHERWISE  MANUSCRIPTS  WILL  BE 
REFUSED  OR  MAY  NOT  REACH  US. 

Unacceptable  stories  will  be  returned  as  soon  as 
rejected,  irrespective  of  closing  date  of  contest. 
BUT  ONLY  IF  FULL  FIRST  CLASS  POSTAGE 
OR  EXPRESSAGE  HAS  BEEN  ENCLOSED 
WITH  SUBMITTAL,  li  your  story  is  accompanied 
by  your  signed  statement  not  to  return  it,  if  it  is 
not  acceptable,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  en- 
close return  postage  in  your  mailing  container. 
We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  losses 
and  we  advise  contestants  to  retain  a  copy  of 
stories  submitted. 

Do  not  send  us  stories  which  we  have  returned. 

You  may  submit  more  than  one  manuscript, 
but  not  more  than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
any  individual  in  this  contest. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  each  manu- 
script, an  acknowledgment  or  rejection  notice  will 
be  mailed.  No  corrections  can  be  made  in  manu- 
scripts after  they  reach  us.  No  correspondence 
can  be  entered  into  concerning  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted or  rejected. 

Always  disguise  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
appearing  in  your  stories. 

This  contest  is  open  to  every  one  everywhere  in 
the  world,  except  employees  and  former  employees 
of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and  members  of 
their  families. 

If  a  story  is  selected  by  the  editors  for  imme- 
diate purchase,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
rate,  and  this  will  in  no  way  affect  the  judges  in 
their  decision.  If  your  story  is  awarded  a  prize, 
a  check  for  the  balance  due,  if  any,  will  be  mailed 
after  the  decision  of  the  judges  which  will  be 
final,  there  being  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

Under  no  condition  submit  any  story  that  has 
ever  before  been  published  in  any  form. 

Submit  your  manuscripts  to  us  direct.  Due  to 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  stories,  we  prefer  to 
have  our  contributors  send  in  their  material  to  us 
direct  and  not  through  an  intermediary. 

With  the  exception  of  an  explanatory  letter, 
which  we  welcome,  do  not  enclose  photographs  or 
other  extraneous  matter  except  return  postage. 


This  contest  ends  Tuesday,  April 
30,  1940.  J 

Address  your  manuscripts  for  this 
contest  to  Macfadden  Publications, 
Inc.,  Dept.  40C,  P.  O.  Box  629,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


■COUPON 


Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Dept.  40C 
P.  O.  Box  629,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
titled "Facts  You  Should  Know  Before  Writing 
True  Stories." 

Name  

Street  

Town State 

(Print  plainly.    Give  name  of  state  in  full.) 


of  ham,  ask  him  to  help  locate  the 
proper  key.  I'm  not  fooling,  it  hap- 
pens all  the  time.  Obviously,  the  sim- 
pler your  routine  is,  the  safer. 

Naturally,  you  will  choose  songs 
which  sound  good  with  nothing  but 
piano  accompaniment,  as  opposed  to 
gingerbready  special  arrangements 
which  are  effective  only  with  a  full, 
rich  band  backing.  Don't  go  in  for 
radical  changes  in  tempo  unless  you 
have  your  own  accompanist.  In  other 
words,  when  working  with  the  staff 
pianist,  remember  that  he  is  seeing 
your  arrangement  of  this  number  for 
the  first  time.  For  absolute  safety,  a 
strict-tempo  beat  is  best. 

And  don't  open  a  briefcase  and  pull 
out  twenty  dogeared  copies,  offering 
the  judges  a  choice.  It's  another  mark 
of  the  amateur. 

Dress  carefully.  You'll  feel  more 
assured  if  you  know  you  look  your 
best.  Smart  appearance  and  the  abil- 
ity to  wear  clothes  with  a  bit  of  a 
flair  has  an  important  bearing  on  al- 
most any  job  in  show  business;  even 
in  radio.  Dress  quietly,  but  with 
smart  attractiveness  and  distinction — 
something  noticeably  inconspicuous, 
if  you  follow  me.  A  girl  with  a  good 
figure  shouldn't  hide  such  an  impor- 
tant asset,  but  she  should  subtly  per- 
mit it  to  be  discovered,  rather  than 
parading  it  in  something  that  looks 
like  a  bathing  suit  with  a  ruffle.  Avoid 
any  appearance  of  being  conscious  of 
your  clothes;  try  to  achieve  an  air 
which  indicates  that  you  always  dress 
this  way. 

^~\N  the  day  of  the  audition,  vocalize 
^^  early  to  take  the  kinks  out  of  your 
voice.  Then  allow  yourself  plenty  of 
time  all  around,  and  thus  take  one 
more  worry  off  your  mind.  By  this 
time  you  are  as  "ready"  as  you'll  ever 
be,  so  read  a  magazine,  think  about 
something  totally  foreign  to  music  and 
careers,  relax. 

But  once  you're  at  the  audition, 
bring  every  sense  to  its  peak  of  alert- 
ness. As  you  enter  and  as  you  wait 
for  your  turn,  register  the  whole 
scene  and  procedure  in  your  mind; 
note  the  position  of  the  piano,  spot 
any  cables  or  chairs  you  might  trip 
over,  see  how  your  predecessors  go 
about  instructing  the  accompanist, 
getting  the  mike  adjusted  to  their 
height,  and  so  on.  Note  which  is  the 
front  end  of  the  mike  and  what  seems 
to  be  the  proper  singing  position  for 
it.  Last  night's  plans  were  necessar- 
ily a  bit  incomplete;  this  is  the  mo- 
ment to  bring  them  up  to  date.  In 
short,  think  of  everything  ahead  of 
time,  and  do  everything  as  far  as  pos- 
sible according  to  plan. 

And  now  you're  on.  You  rise  and 
walk  casually  over  to  the  piano  to 
chat  briefly  with  the  pianist  as  you 
hand  him  your  music  and  give  him 
the  necessary  instruction.  This  is  a 
valuable  moment,  for  it  gives  you  a 
chance  to  get  your  heart  down  out  of 
your  throat,  and  to  use  your  voice 
enough  to  get  used  to  its  strangeness. 
Now  that's  done,  you  step  to  the  mike 
and  your  piano  introduction  starts. 

If  by  now  you  don't  know  how  to 
deliver  your  song  and  how  to  work 
the  mike,  I've  wasted  a  lot  of  type- 
writer ribbon.  But  I  think  you  do 
know,  and  moreover,  that  your 
knowledge  is  so  much  second  nature 
that  you  aren't  thinking  about  tech- 
nique at  all.  You  are  throwing  your- 
self deeper  than  you  ever  did  before 
into  the  meaning  of  the  lyric,  with  a 
sincerity  that's  going  to  throb  out  of 
the  loud-speaker  in  the  booth,  make 
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those  judges  stop  talking  about  the 
fifth  race  and  begin  to  look  at  each 
other  with  lifted  eyebrows  and  nods 
of  surprised  approval. 

Self-consciousness  is  the  worst  hur- 
dle at  an  audition,  and  also  the  hard- 
est to  lick.  The  stage  is  bare  and 
cold,  there's  no  heartening  illusion, 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  one  of 
"show  me!" — or  worse,  of  inattention. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  ama- 
teur invariably  "plays  down"  his  de- 
livery; when  asked  why  he  didn't 
throw  himself  into  it  and  put  on  his 
act,  he  says  "I'd  feel  like  a  fool."  Well, 
they  won't.  Remember  "they"  are  in 
show  business:  they  are  looking  at 
you  through  the  eyfes  of  their  cus- 
tomers whom  you  may  entertain,  and 
they  want  your  act  done  with  the 
same  fire  and  fervor  you'll  put  into  it 
when  the  footlights  are  on  and  the 
money  is  up.  The  true  professional 
goes  into  his  act  anywhere  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  Every  good  actor  (and 
don't  think  that  a  singer  isn't  an 
actor)  has  a  dual  personality:  he's 
himself,  talking  about  the  weather 
until  he  gets  his  cue,  then  he  goes 
into  his  "manner"  as  though  a  light 
had  suddenly  been  turned  on  inside 
him.  "They"  will  think  you  silly  only 
if  you  fail  to  go  into  your  act  when 
the  bell  rings. 

Of  course,  you  will  use  all  the  rules 
in  the  book  as  you  sing  the  song,  but 
here  are  a  few  detailed  pointers  for 
auditions.  Have  your  lyric  typed  or 
written  plainly  on  a  square  of  card- 
board (paper  crumples,  rattles  in  a 
mike,  blows  off  the  stand  easily,  and 
flutters  far  away  when  dropped). 
Mark  it  with  your  personal  "inter- 
pretation" signs.  Don't  try  to  read 
your  music  off  the  pianist's  rack,  and 
don't  turn  the  pages  for  him.  If  you 
or  he  slips  up,  grin  pleasantly  and 
ride  right  over  it.  Mean  that  grin — ■ 
don't  let  a  boner  throw  you.  Don't 
swallow  obviously  in  the  waits  nor 
clear  your  throat  loudly  in  the  rests. 
Don't  let  a  wavery  start  upset  you, 
because  you'll  probably  be  all  right 
as  soon  as  you  get  underway;  the 
judges  expect  a  little  nervousness  and 
allow  for  it.  Nervousness  goes  to  the 
breath,  so  take  a  few  deep  ones  dur- 
ing the  piano  introduction,  and  be 
sure  you  have  a  lungful  ready  to 
start  the  song  with.  Catch  from  the 
piano  the  pitch  of  your  first  note  (also 
that  of  the  first  note  after  an  inter- 
lude or  modulation),  and  have  the 
note  formed  in  your  mind  before  you 
hit  it. 

Here  are  a  few  things  which  don't 
make  a  favorable  impression.  A 
nervous  laugh  or  giggle  when  ad- 
dressed; a  little  pre-song  speech,  as 
"this  is  a  song  about  a  shy  red  fox"; 
an  embarrassing  coyness  in  speech  or 
song  delivery;  or  an  air  of  "this'U  kill 
you."  Running  the  fingers  around  in- 
side the  collar  as  the  piano  plays  the 
introduction;  pulling  down  the  girdle, 
or  yanking  at  the  stockings  while 
standing  at  the  mike;  pulling  a  hand- 
kerchief apart  between  the  fingers  as 
you  sing,  tossing  insinuating  hips  and 
sultry  glances  at  the   booth,   or   dis- 


playing   biological    affability    in    any 
other  obvious  way. 

A  word  on  gestures.  Use  whatever 
gestures  you  feel,  but  keep  them 
down  and  see  that  they  don't  look 
stagey  or  rehearsed.  Swing  and  sway 
a  bit  if  you  feel  that  way,  and  if  it 
helps  you  drive  over  a  number.  But 
be  careful  not  to  bob  or  weave  out  of 
the  beam  of  the  mike,  and  avoid  audi- 
ble foot-tapping  or  finger-snapping. 

Well,  you've  sung  your  first  num- 
ber and  the  listening  Fates  are  pleased 
to  let  you  sing  your  second. 

Eventually  the  people  for  whom 
you  are  auditioning  will  say  "Thank 
you  very  much."  You  listen  anxious- 
ly, but  they  let  it  go  at  that.  You 
are  now  free  to  leave  at  any  time. 
You  can,  if  you  wish,  foolishly  ask 
for  the  chance  to  sing  another  num- 
ber, but  the  smart  move  is  to  flip  a 
smile  and  a  brief  "thank  you"  to  the 
accompanist  and  the  judges,  and  take 
a  moment  in  some  legitimate  occupa- 
tion (such  as  slipping  on  a  coat,  or 
putting  your  music  in  your  bag)  to 
give  them  time  to  decide  to  stop  you 
on  the  way  out  if  they  want  to — and 
then  leave  with  no  fuss  or  bother,  not 
stopping  to  tell  anybody  about  the 
cold  which  made  your  voice  sound  so 
poor  today.  If  you  have  a  legitimate 
alibi,  work  it  in  subtly  and  at  the 
proper  time. 

If  you  don't  click  at  the  audition, 
waste  no  time  in  soreness  or  kidding 
yourself  that  you  didn't  get  a  proper 
chance.  Those  people  are  taking  the 
time  to  hold  an  audition  because  they 
are  anxious  to  find  talent,  and  if 
you'd  had  what  they  wanted,  they'd 
have  taken  you.  A  failure  at  an  audi- 
tion can  actually  be  worth  money  to 
you,  if  you'll  try  to  discover  why  you 
failed,  and  mend  the  fault.  After  a 
mass  audition,  you'll  have  to  locate 
the  reason  by  deduction.  The  greater 
intimacy  of  a  private  audition  may 
enable  you  to  ask  the  reason  and  get 
it,  especially  if  you  ask  for  it  in  a 
manner  which  convinces  that  you 
aren't  trying  to  kick  up  trouble,  but 
are  honestly  searching  for  the  help- 
ful truth. 

In  certain  types  of  auditions,  prin- 
cipally those  for  stage  work,  you'll 
have  to  learn  to  harden  your  hide, 
because  you  are  going  to  be  discussed, 
from  bosom  to  bridgework  with  the 
same  frank  freedom  as  though  you 
weren't  there.  Don't  let  it  ruffle  you; 
you  are  just  a  bill  of  goods  to  them, 
and  there's  nothing  personal  in  it. 
You  are  getting  without  charge  the 
advice  of  expert  showmen  on  your 
particular  case,  and  if  you're  smart 
enough  to  absorb  it,  it  will  be  an  in- 
valuable part  of  your  education. 


Next  month — all  about  one  special 
and  very  important  phase  of  singing 
for  money:  How  to  Sing  on  the  Air. 
Learn  how  to  project  your  personality 
without  the  aid  of  sight,  how  to  huild 
your  own  program,  how  to  conduct 
yourself  in  that  strange  world,  the 
broadcasting  studio.  Read  "How  to 
Sing  for  Money"  in  the  June  issue  of 
Radio  Mirror. 


OUR  PARADE  OF  HITS— 

■  Continues  next  month  with  the  first  publication  anywhere  of 
a  new  song  by  Glenn  Miller,  that  young  bandleader  who's 
making   music   history.      Sing   and    play   "After   Tonight"    in   the 
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0  Whoever  saw  a  "fash- 
ion plate"  with  rough,  chapped  lips?  Smart 
lips  must  have  the  smooth  sheen  of  glossy  red 
silk.  So  don't  risk  Lipstick  Parching!  Take  ad- 
vantage of  the  protection  offered  by  Coty  "Sub- 
Deb."  This  amazing  Lipstick  actually  helps  to 
soften  . .  .while  it  brightens  your  lips  with  the 
season's    ultra -smart,    ultra -brilliant    colors! 

THRILLING   RANGE   OF   9   SHADES! 

You'll  like  the  dramatic  shades  of  "Sub-Deb" 
Lipsticks!  Newest  of  many  grand  shades  is 
Magnet  Red  . . .  very  dashing,  very  red. 


.00 

Sub-Deb 

500 


OTY 
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Exotic  is  the  word  for  Park  &  Tilford's  famous  No.  s 
Perfume!  This  tantalizing,  long-lasting  scent  makes  you 
fascinating,  and  weaves  about  you  a  seductive  spelll 
Brought  to  you  by  the  famous  house  of  Park  &:  Tilford, 
with  its  100  year  tradition  of  truly  fine  quality.  Try  Park 
&  Tilford  No.  3  Perfume  today!  Drug,  dept.,  10^  stores. 

Wake  up  your  sleeping  loveliness  with  Park  &  Tilford 
beauty  aids,  preferred  by  the  smart  set  everywhere: 
FACE  POWDER  •  LIPSTICK  •  ROUGE  •  PERFUMED  DEODORANT 
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Olher  jamuijs  Park  &  Tiljord  odeurs:  lilac 
ADVENTURE  •  GARDENIA  •  NO.  12  •  CHERISH. 
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ORACE      SHOWN 


THE  lady  is  a  lady,  but  the  lady  is 
a  "tramp,"  for  she  has  "tramped" 
over  most  of  the  existing  globe  and 
is  now  like  a  female  Alexander.  The 
lady  is  Claire  Wallace,  highest-paid 
"single"  on  the  Canadian  airwaves, 
now  on  her  fourth  consecutive  year 
for  Bristol-Meyers,  with  her  ultra- 
smart  and  ultra-ultra-popular  "Tea- 
Time  Topics,"  commercializing  Sal 
Hepatica,  Ipana,  Mum,  Ingram's  Milk- 
Weed  Cream,  etc.  You  may  tune  to 
Claire's  truly  radiant  radio  voice  Mon- 
days through  Fridays  over  CFRB, 
Toronto,  6:15  to  6:30  p.m.,  EST. 

Now,  how  does  a  lady  whose  urge 
is  to  travel  get  to  be  the  highest-paid 
radio  artist  in  this  broad  Dominion? 
Well,  it  might  be  hard  for  some  per- 
sons I  could  mention,  but  not  for 
Claire  Wallace.  Not  that  things  come 
easily  to  Claire,  but  to  me  she  seems 
to  have  a  gift  for  assembling  her  life 
and  making  it  work  the  way  she 
wants  it  to  work.  Probably  the  main 
urge  was  necessity.  The  apple  of  her 
eye  and  her  severest  critic  is  her 
fifteen-year-old  son,  Wallace  Belfrey; 
and  I've  no  doubt  it  was  for  Wallace 
Belfrey  that  she  set  out  grimly  to  con- 
quer the  world, when  her  husband  died. 
Claire  received  some  snooty  school- 
ing at  Branksome  Hall  and  St.  Mar- 
garets School.  It  was  natural,  even 
inevitable,  that  she  turn  to  journal- 
ism. Her  father,  William  Wallace,  was 
publisher    of   the   Orange ville    (Ont.) 
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Sun;  a  brother,  Clifford,  was,  until  re- 
cently, managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mall;  another  brother,  Wil- 
liam, is  advertising  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star.  As  a  "sob  sister" 
on  the  Star,  Claire  was  grounded  in 
her  future  air  performances,  covering 
such  assignments  as  a  wrestling  match 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  predatory 
female,  a  day  with  a  department  store 
detective,  and  a  story  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Toronto  gigolos,  who 
responded  to  her  sly  "want  ad.",  etc. 
She  then  originated  the  Star's  popular 
social  page  column,  "Over  the  Tea- 
cups." 

It  was  at  this  time  the  ferocious 
travelling-bug  got  in  his  dastardly 
worst.  Sorely-bitten,  Claire  left  the 
Star  for  London,  England.  Here  she 
free-lanced,  then  worked  with  Mrs. 
Adams,  noted  woman  commentator  of 
the  famous  Observer.  She  saw  history 
in  the  making,  as  she  covered  the 
wedding  of  Princess  Marina  and  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  Silver  Jubilee  of 
King  George  V,  and  other  front-page- 
of-the-world  features.  Returning  to 
Canada,  Claire  plunged  into  advertis- 
ing and  magazine  writing.  Lady  Luck 
tapped  her  forcibly  on  the  shoulder, 
while  she  was  doing  a  broadcast  for 
the  Daily  Star  from  colorful  Wood- 
bine Racetrack,  describing  Milady's 
fashions  and  foibles.  Bristol-Meyer's 
executives,  on  the  lookout  for  radio 
material,    heard    her    and    promptly 


signed  the  bewildered  fashion  expert. 
The  sponsors  wanted  her  to  do  a 
chatty  daily  column  of  the  air  on 
social  activities,  fashions,  news,  and 
assortments,  a  la  her  "Over  the  Tea- 
cups". Trust  Claire  not  to  be  be- 
wildered long;  it  was  a  job,  but  she 
did  it,  and  did  it  so  well  her  salary 
remains  a  secret  for  fear  of  jealous 
revolt  in  Canadian  radio  ranks. 

CLAIRE  WALLACE  takes  unusual 
vacations.  Air-minded,  last  sum- 
mer she  flew  the  Atlantic  by  clipper. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  fly  in 
Canada  by  the  new  Trans-Canada 
Airlines.  Her  biggest  thrill,  she  thinks, 
was  when  she  donned  a  diving-suit  to 
stroll  'mid  Bermuda's  underwater 
coral  reefs;  she  almost  strangled. 

The  top-ranking  "single"  of  Cana- 
dian radio  is  very  tall  and  slim,  with 
honey-blonde  hair,  wind-swept  and 
attractive  in  the  manner  made  famous 
by  the  late  Amelia  Earhart,  Claire's 
constant  inspiration. 

She  has  a  typically  female  hobby. 
She  collects  cats  .  .  .  fifty-seven  of 
them  .  .  .  but  they  don't  add  much  to 
the  milk  bill  for  they're  made  of 
china,  cloth,  silk,  plaster,  or  wood. 

Indispensable  on  the  Claire  Wallace 
broadcasts  is  jovial,  genial.  Tod  Rus- 
sell, a  sort  of  lighter  (not  much)  Don 
Wilson.  He  and  Claire  have  a  lot  of 
fun  ad-libbing,  which  the  audience 
also  enjoys. 
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Henry  Aldrlch  and  the  Ramblin'  Wreck 


serial  which  occupied  him  through  an 
inch  of  his  after  dinner  cigar  every 
night,  when  Henry  entered. 

"Father,  could  you  give  us  a  little 
assistance  down  in  the  basement?" 
Henry's  tone  was  guileless. 

"In  what  way?" 

"We'd  like  to  have  you  look  over 
the  back  tire  and  see  whether  you 
can  figure  what  should  be  done 
with  it." 

"All  right,  son,"  he  said  good  hu- 
moredly.    "Come  on." 

"You  go  ahead,  Father.  Dizzy  is 
waiting  for  you.  I'll  be  there  in  a 
minute." 

HENRY  listened  until  he  heard  his 
father's  footsteps  clatter  down  the 
basement  stairs,  and  then  moved 
quickly  into  the  hall  and  picked  up 
the  telephone  receiver. 

"Hello,  operator.  I  want  to  put  in 
a  call  to  New  Weston,  Vermont."  His 
voice  was  shaking  a  little  with  excite- 
ment. It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  talked  on  long  distance  and 
added  to  that  thrill  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  a  minute  he  would  be 
hearing  Kathleen's  surprised  greeting. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  Miss  Kathleen 
Anderson,"  he  instructed.  "Her  fa- 
ther's name  is  Robert  Anderson.  And 
listen,  Operator.  Would  you  mind  re- 
versing the  charges,  please?  .  .  .  My 
name?  .  .  .  Do  you  have  to  have  my 
name?    Well — Henry  Aldrich." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  Henry 
could  hear  the  mysterious  mechanics 
of  the  call  being  placed.  One  feminine 
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voice  after  another  took  up  the  chant 
of  code-like  instructions  as  his  line 
was  opened  through  to  New  England. 
Then  suddenly  a  crackle  smacked  his 
ear  and  the  humming  static  was  si- 
lenced until  the  Centerville  operator 
came  back  on  the  wire.  Her  report 
was  rattling. 

"What?  The  charges?  Well,  they're 
to  be  reversed.  This  is  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  ." 

"I'm  sorry,  your  party  refuses  to 
accept  the  charges,"  the  maiden  at 
the  keyboard  announced.  "Do  you 
wish  to  pay  for  the  call?" 

"What's  it  got  to  do  with  parties? 
This  isn't  an  election,"  argued  Henry. 
"I  said  the  govern  .  .  ."  Henry  was 
embarrassed  now.  Dizzy  hadn't  pre- 
pared him  for  this  emergency.  The 
operator's  impersonal  sing-song  was 
prattling  away  again. 

"Miss  Anderson  is  on  the  phone?" 
echoed  Henry  nervously.  "She's  right 
there  at  the  other  end  of  the  line?" 
This  was  too  much.  Suppose  Kath- 
leen could  hear  his  debate  over  the 
cost  of  the  call.  There  was  only  one 
thing  for  a  man  of  the  world  to  do 
in  such  a  position.  With  a  slight  ef- 
fort, Henry  cleared  the  lump  in  his 
throat  and  summoned  up  an  air  of 
casualness.  "Well,  as  long  as  she's 
waiting,  I  guess  you'd  better  charge 
it  here,  then." 

"Go  ahead,  please,"  said  the  oper- 
ator and  Henry  could  hear  Kathleen's 
high  pitched  "Hello." 

"Hello,  Kathleen.  This  is  Henry  .  .  . 
Henry    .    .    .    H-E-N-R-Y.    Have   you 


forgotten  me?  .  .  .  I'm  fine.  How  are 
you?  .  .  .  Mmmm.  I  say  I'm  fine  .  .  . 
fine  .  .  .  F-I-N-E.  F  .  .  .  like  in 
Frank  .  .  .  R-A-N-K  .  .  K  .  .  .  like  in 
Kansas.  Oh,  I'm  all  mixed  up.  No, 
I  didn't  say  I  was  going  to  Kansas. 
I  said  .  .  ." 

With  the  ear  that  was  not  pressed 
against  the  receiver,  Henry  heard  his 
father  bellowing  from  the  basement: 

"Henry,  where  are  you?  What  are 
you  doing?" 

Henry  clamped  his  free  hand  over 
the  telephone  mouthpiece.  "I'll  be 
right  there.  Father,"  he  called. 

"Well,  bring  down  your  tire  ce- 
ment," ordered  Mr.  Aldrich. 

"Just  a  minute,  Kathleen,"  Henry 
blurted  into  the  phone.  "I've  got 
to  ...  " 

Leaving  Kathleen's  precious  pres- 
ence dangling  on  the  wall,  Henry 
sped  out  to  the  kitchen,  tugged  at  a 
drawer  and  dashed  to  the  head  of  the 
basement  stairs,  clutching  the  tube  of 
tire  cement.  "Hey,  Dizzy,"  he  shouted. 
"Catch!" 

BACK  at  the  telephone,  Henry 
eagerly  picked  up  the  receiver. 
"Hello,  hello,  Kathleen?"  He  panted 
for  breath.  His  exertion  had  winded 
him.     "Well,  this  is  Henry  again." 

Kathleen's  voice  held  a  coquettish 
tone.  "Did  you  get  my  letter?"  she 
asked  archly. 

"You  wrote?"  exulted  Henry.  "Oh, 
Kathleen,  I'm  going  to  carry  it  in  my 
pocket  in  the  race.  If  Dizzy  and  I 
win   the   $50   we're   both   coming   up 
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to  your  houseparty. 

"And  listen,  the  Centerville  Times 
is  going  to  cover  the  race  on  its  radio 
station.  If  Dizzy  and  I  win,  we'll  be 
making  a  speech  afterwards,  and  if  I 
get  the  chance,  I'll  say  a  few  words 
to  you." 

From  the  cellar  stairs,  Henry  could 
hear  Dizzy  whistling.  The  tune  was 
"Here  Come  the  British,"  and  the  sig- 
nal could  have  been  no  clearer  if 
Dizzy  had  shouted  a  warning. 

Edging  closer  to  the  mouthpiece, 
Henry  lowered  his  voice.  "I've  got  to 
say  good-bye  now,  Kathleen.  I'll  be 
seeing  you."  He  had  hardly  hung  the 
receiver  on  the  hook  when  his  father 
joined  Dizzy  in  the  hall. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Henry?" 
queried  Mr.  Aldrich. 

Adroitly,  Dizzy  covered  Henry. 
"Your  father  says  we've  got  to  buy 
a  new  tire." 

"You  certainly  have,  if  you  want  to 
ride  in  that  race,"  affirmed  Mr. 
Aldrich. 

"Well,  we've  got  enough  money. 
We'll  get  one,"  declared  Henry  and 
then  gave  a  startled  jump  as  the 
telephone  rang. 

"Don't  bother,  Father,  I'll  answer 
it."  Henry  moved  toward  the  instru- 
ment but  his  father  crossed  in  front 
of  him.  Henry  turned  a  despairing 
look  on  Dizzy  at  his  father's  next 
words.  "Hello?  .  .  .  Am  I  through 
talking  with  whom?  .  .  .  With  whom?" 
Mr.  Aldrich's  eyebrows  arched  into 
twin  question  marks.  "Hold  the  wire 
a  minute,  please."  Sam  Aldrich  stared 
at  his  son  speculatively. 

"Henry?" 

"Yes,  Father?" 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  a 
call  to  Vermont?" 

"Vermont,  Father?"  Henry  sounded 
as  if  the  name  were  as  unfamiliar  to 
him  as  the  capital  of  a  distant 
country. 

"You  don't  know  anyone  in  Ver- 
mont, do  you?"  Mr.  Aldrich  appar- 
ently was  as  puzzled  as  Henry  hoped 
he  himself  looked. 

"Why  ...  no  one  except  Kathleen, 
Father." 

A  great  light  broke  on  Sam  Al- 
drich's countenance.  He  turned  back 
to  the  telephone.  "Operator,  could 
you  please  tell  me  what  the  charges 
are?" 

Henry  was  fumbling  in  his  pocket. 
"I've  got  the  thirty  cents  right  here," 
he  said  eagerly.  His  father  waved 
him  away  and  listened  for  a  moment 
and  then,  with  a  "Thank  you,"  clicked 
the  receiver. 

"Do  you  have  change  for  fifty 
cents.  Father?"  Henry  inquired. 

"The  charges,"  said  Mr.  Aldrich 
looking  sternly  at  his  son,  "happen  to 
be  three  dollars  and  eighty-five 
cents!" 

HENRY'S  immediate  and  frantic  pe- 
tition for  credit  left  his  father  un- 
moved and  payment  for  the  phone 
call  left  the  partners  just  thirty-eight 
cents  for  the  new  tire. 

"There  go  our  chances  for  the  race." 
Dizzy  was  desolate.  But  Henry,  after 
a  moment's  moody  contemplation  of 
their  plight,  suddenly  brightened. 

"I  know  what  we  can  do,  Dizzy," 
he  cried.  "I  know  exactly  what  we 
can  do.  And  I'll  bet  it  will  work!" 

"What  is  it,  Henry?" 

"Meet  me  at  Main  and  Second 
Streets  at  nine  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  and  I'll  show  you." 

Just  two  minutes  after  the  doors  of 
the  Centerville  First  National  Bank 
opened  the  next  morning,  Henry,  fol- 
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lowed  by  Dizzy,  approached  the  desk 
of  Frank  Nye,  the  president.  Henry 
wore  an  expression  of  self-confidence 
that  would  have  become  a  junior 
partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Com- 
pany. "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Nye,"  he 
greeted  the  grey-haired  official.  "We'd 
like  to  do  some  business  here." 

The  banker  looked  up  from  a  pile 
of  mail  before  him.  "If  you  want  to 
open  an  account,  Henry,  just  stand 
over  in  that  line." 

"Well,  that  wasn't  exactly  what  we 
had  in  mind,  Mr.  Nye.  You  see  it's 
this  way.  We  need  some  money.  But 
we  don't  want  to  borrow  it.  We've 
got  a  better  idea." 

"Don't  worry,  Mr.  Nye,  we  aren't 
going  to  hold  you  up,  or  anything," 
interjected  Dizzy.  If  Mr.  Nye  was 
relieved  at  this  reassurance  he  gave 
no  sign  of  it. 

"We're  going  into  the  bicycle  race 
this  afternoon,"  continued  Henry, 
"and  we're  sure  to  win." 

"How  do  you  know  you  are?"  de- 
manded the  banker,  and  Henry  was 
surprised  to  realize  that,  although 
seemingly  intent  on  his  correspon- 
dence, Mr.  Nye  had  been  listening. 

BECAUSE  there  will  be  two   of  us 
against    one    of    everybody    else," 
pointed  out  Dizzy. 

"And  what  is  your  proposition?" 
Mr.  Nye  asked. 

"When  we  win,  we'll  probably  be 
asked  to  make  a  speech  on  the  radio 
right  afterwards,"  explained  Henry. 
"And  when  we  make  it,  how  would 
you  like  us  to  say  a  few  words  about 
your  bank?" 

"In  other  words,"  expounded  Dizzy, 
"we'll  tell  everybody  we're  depositing 
the  money  we  win  with  you." 

"And  how  would  that  help  the  First 
National  Bank?" 

Dizzy  was  unprepared  for  this  sort 
of  reasoning.  He  looked  at  Henry. 
"Why  .  .  .  why  .  .  how  would  it, 
Henry?" 

"If  we  recommend  the  bank,  it 
must  be  good,"  declared  Centerville's 
would-be  testimonial  tycoon 

Mr.  Nye  chuckled.  "How  much 
would  this  wonderful  advertising  cost 
the  bank?" 

Henry  swallowed  twice.  "Would  .  .  . 
would  $25  be  a  little  too  much?"  He 
eyed  the  bank  officer  hopefully. 

"Quite  a  little." 

Dizzy's  methods  were  more  direct. 
"What  would  you  consider  a  reason- 
able amount?" 

"Would  you  be  interested  in  put- 
ting this  bank  on  its  feet  for  the  sum 
of  two  dollars?"  asked  Mr.  Nye. 

"You  really  want  us  to  do  it?" 
gasped  Henry,   delighted. 

"Yes,  it's  a  bargain."  Mr.  Nye  rose, 
drew  two  crisp  new  one-dollar  bills 
from  his  pocket  and,  with  a  hearty 
handshake,  dismissed  his  callers. 

Outside  on  the  sidewalk,  Dizzy 
pounded  his  plump  pal's  back. 
"Henry,  that  was  the  easiest  two  dol- 
lars I  ever  made." 

Henry,  swept  away  by  the  magni- 
tude of  his  success,  was  gazing 
thoughtfully  at  Bishop's  Clothing  Em- 
porium across  the  street.  "Dizzy, 
I've  got  another  idea.     Come  on." 

With  Dizzy  at  his  heels,  Henry  hur- 
ried across  the  street,  entered  the 
clothing  store,  and  once  more 
launched  into  his  sales  talk  on  the 
merits  of  radio  publicity. 

"I  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  be  in- 
terested," announced  Morris  Bishop, 
the  proprietor.  "People  have  got  to 
see  to  buy."  However,  after  an 
earnest  fifteen  minutes  discussion,  it 
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was  agreed  that  the  boys  should  ex- 
ploit the  Emporium  for  a  retainer  of 
$2.50.  But  in  addition  to  airing  a  radio 
plug  for  the  store,  Henry  and  Dizzy 
were  to  ride  in  the  race  attired  in 
samples  of  the  two  articles  the  Em- 
porium was  featuring  in  its  current 
summer  sale.  On  their  bicycle  was  to 
be  tied  a  sign  reading:  "Clothing 
Furnished  hy  Bishop's  Suit  and  Coat 
Emporium." 

"What  are  the  specials  you  want  us 
to  wear?"  inquired  Henry  when  the 
deal  was  completed.  Mr.  Bishop  fitted 
the  contrasting  figures  before  him 
with  an  experienced  eye. 

"Heavyweight,  high  leather  boots 
and  fall  top  coats!"  answered  Morris. 

IT  was  noon  before  Henry  and  Dizzy 
completed  their  canvass  of  the  Main 
Street  merchants  and  then  the  prac- 
tical Dizzy  insisted  that  they  halt 
their  campaign  in  favor  of  lunch.  "I 
can't  pedal  six  and  a  half  miles  this 
afternoon  on  an  empty  stomach.  And 
besides,  we've  got  enough  for  the  tire, 
now,"  he  insisted  when  Henry  sug- 
gested they  skip  the  meal  in  favor  of 
another  hour's  search  for  sponsors. 

They  repaired  to  their  respective 
homes  and  over  the  luncheon  table, 
Henry  proudly  recounted  his  success 
as  a  solicitor.  "We  got  $8  in  cash  and 
promises  of  $10  more,"  the  boy  bally- 
hoo broker  boasted.  Mrs.  Aldrich 
was  visibly  impressed.  Even  Mary, 
Henry's  older  sister,  admitted  that  he 
had  shown  admirable  initiative. 

After  lunch,  he  strode  through  the 
kitchen  with  a  stomp  that  sent  Mrs. 
Aldrich's  eyes  to  the  soles  of  the  high 
leather  boots  he  was  wearing,  and 
out  into  the  yard  where  the  tandem 
was  propped  against  a  laundry  pole, 
its  new  front  tire  as  conspicuous  as  a 
sable  patch  on  a  pair  of  old  overalls. 

Around  the  corner  of  the  house, 
appeared  Dizzy.  Over  his  sweater  and 
corduroy  slacks,  Dizzy  was  wearing  a 
new  heavy  top  coat  which  reached  to 
the  middle  of  his  high  leather  boots. 
He  looked  like  a  trapper  who  had 
borrowed  a  coachman's  outfit  and  was 
sorry  he'd  ever  left  the  woods.  The 
hot  August  sun  baked  him  like  a 
jacketed  potato.  Henry  was  struggling 
into  his  own,  even  larger  model  of 
the  Bishop  Emporium's  suggestion  of 
what  the  well-dressed  man  would  be 
wearing  when  snow  fell. 

He  then  began  adjusting  a  wire 
basket  onto  the  front  handle  bars  of 
the  tandem.  The  basket  was  filled 
with  sample  boxes  of  breakfast  food 
from  Allen's  Grocery  which  the  boys 
had  contracted  to  toss  out  to  the 
crowds  along  the  line  of  the  race. 

On  the  quiet  summer  afternoon's 
air  there  suddenly  came  the  sound  of 
band  music  in  the  distance.  "Hurry 
up,  Dizzy.  Get  on,"  ordered  Henry. 
"Hear  the  band.  I  guess  the  crowd  is 
beginning  to  gather.  We'd  better  get 
down  to  the  starting  line."  Henry 
looked  up  at  the  window  of  his  par- 
ents' room  and  called. 

"Mother,  Mother!  Aren't  you  com- 
ing to  see  the  race?" 

Mrs.  Aldrich  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow and  waved  good  luck.  "Your 
father  is  coming,"  she  announced. 
"But  I'm  going  to  stay  home  and 
listen  to  it  on  the  radio." 

Henry  and  Dizzy  maneuvered  a 
mounting  and,  a  little  shakily  at  first, 
started  slowly  pedalling  toward  the 
center  of  town.  Mrs.  Aldrich  re- 
mained at  the  window  and  watched 
them  out  of  sight  and  then  moved 
swiftly  to  her  bedside  radio  and 
turned     the      switch.       Soon     there 
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"There's  a  little  lady  with  my  band  who 
can  sing  that  'Oh,  You  Nasty  Man'  song 
for  you,"  Rudy  Vallee  suggested  to  the 
studio  during  the  making  of  his  picture 
labeled  "George  White's  Scandals." 

And  Alice  Faye,  frightened  to  death, 
stepped  forth  and  sang  her  way  straight 
into  marriage  with  Tony  Martin  and  a 
career    of    complete    unhappiness. 

Well,  apparently  it's  all  over  now,  not 
the  career  but  the  marriage,  for  Alice,  her 
eyes  swimming  in  tears  has  signed,  reluc- 
tantly,  her  name   to   a   divorce   complaint. 

In  Movie  Mirror  for  May,  appears  the 
complete,    intimate    story    of    the    events 
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leading  up  to  the  Faye-Martin  marriage 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  Alice's  suit 
for  divorce.  Titled  "Journey's  End"  it  is 
a  poignant  account  of  a  marriage  appar- 
ently predestined  to  failure  from  the  outset. 
Everyone  wishing  to  keep  abreast  of  Hol- 
lywood events  should  read  it.  Get  your 
copy  of  the  May  issue  today. 

In  addition  to  Journey's  End  you  will 
want  to  read  The  Life  and  Love  of  Lana 
Turner?  •  Is  Shirley  Temple  Leaving  Us? 
©  It's  a  Date  (fictionization  of  Deanna 
Durbin's  delightful  picture)  •  A  Debt  Is 
Paid  (Dorothy  Mackaye  and  Paul  Kelly) 
•  Phyllis  Brooks  Tells  "Why  I  Gave  Up 
Carey  Grant"  •  Good-bye  to  Love  (Jean 
Parker  and  George  MacDonald)  and  the 
many,  many  other  features,  articles  and 
departments  awaiting  you  in  this  splendid 
issue  of  the  magazine  that  brings  Holly- 
wood to   your  home   each   month. 
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b.  S^zed  through  the  loudspeaker  the 
cr-  ■>  voice  of  Ted  Sloane,  sports 
editor  of  the  Center ville  Times. 

"Well,  here  we  are  in  Centerville, 
folks,"  began  Sloane,  "about  to  see 
the  annual  six-and-a-half-mile  cross 
country  bicycle  classic.  Among  others 
who  are  entered  in  the  gruelling  con- 
test today  are:  Thayer  Fenner,  David 
Mercer,  George  Bigelow  and  Tommy 
Wentworth.  And  now  coming  down 
Main  Street  is  a  sight  to  behold, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Two  dark 
horses  if  we've  ever  seen  two.  Henry 
Aldrich  and  Dizzy  Stevens,  who  will 
ride  together  on  their  own  tandem. 
To  try  and  describe  their  bicycle 
would  be  impossible.  Apparently  it 
is  equipped  for  both  land  and  water. 
Open  up  the  way,  folks,  and  let  the 
two  boys  through  to  the  starting  line. 

"Henry!  Henry  Aldrich.  We'd  like 
to  hear  a  word  or  two  from  you  be- 
fore the  race  begins."  Mrs.  Aldrich 
felt  a  tingle  of  excitement  chase  it- 
self around  her  ribs  as  she  waited 
for  her  son's  voice  to  come  over  the 
air.  There  was  a  moment's  pause  and 
then  Sloane,  the  announcer,  asked: 

"Going  to  win  this  race,  Henry?" 

THERE  he  was.  There  was  Henry! 
"Yes,  sir,"  quavered  an  uncertain 
tenor.  And  then  gathering  confidence, 
the  boy's  voice  went  on.  "And  I'd  like 
to  say  that  the  money  Dizzy  and  I 
get  for  the  first  prize  will  be  depos- 
ited in  the  following  banks:  The 
Centerville  First  National,  the  Cen- 
terville Dime  Savings,  and  the  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Centerville." 

Just  then  another  boy's  voice,  sus- 
piciously like  George  Bigelow's, 
drifted  into  the  microphone.  "Hi, 
Henry,  where  you  think  you're  goin' 
on  that  ramblin'  wreck?" 

The  jingle  of  her  telephone  bell 
summoned  Mrs.  Aldrich  away  from 
her  radio  long  enough  to  explain  to 
a  bridge-playing  friend  why  she 
would  be  unable  to  make  a  fourth  for 
the  afternoon.  When  she  returned  to 
her  room,  Sloane  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  description  of  the  race  from  his  car 
which  was  pacing  the  leaders. 

"And  from  here  on,  for  the  next 
four  and  a  half  miles,  it  promises  to 
be  a  hard  fought  battle,"  bleated  the 
broadcaster.  "Dave  Mercer  is  now 
running  third.  George  Bigelow,  the 
favorite  to  win  the  race,  is  now  with- 
in one  length  of  the  leaders,  Aldrich 
and  Stevens.  He's  even  with  them. 
He's  a  full  length  ahead  of  them.  He's 
opening  the  stretch  at  every  turn  of 
the  wheel.  The  car  in  which  your 
announcer  is  riding  is  about  to  pass 
Aldrich  and  Stevens.  If  you  listen, 
you  of  the  radio  audience  may  be 
able  to  hear  the  hum  of  their  wheel 
as  it  tears  down  the  open  road." 

There  was  that  sense  of  emptiness 
that  invariabljr  follows  a  cut  over  in 
radio  and  then,  laboredly  over  the 
sound  of  their  tandem's  whining 
sprocket,  came  the  voices  of  Henry 
and  Dizzy. 

"Did  you  ever  feel  anything  more 
uncomfortable  in  all  your  life,  Dizzy, 
than  these  darn  boots  of  Bishops?" 

Through  pants,  as  he  pumped  the 
pedals,  came  Dizzy's  answer,  "Boy, 
I  wouldn't  buy  a  pair  like  these  if  you 
paid  me." 

"And  is  that  First  National  Bank  a 
gyp!  Two  dollars  for  all  that  pub- 
licity. .  .  ." 

"The  tightwads!"  echoed  Dizzy  as 
Sloane  pulled  his  microphone  out  of 
sound  of  their  voices. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  Bigelow  is 
now  starting  up  the  long  pull  toward 
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Kendall  Hill.  Aldrich  and  Stevens  are 
dropping  to  third  place.  In  fact 
they've  dropped  to  fourth  place.  It's 
upgrade  now  and  obviously  the  tan- 
dem terrors  are  not  moving  so  easily. 
Here  is  an  interesting  bit  of  news. 
Aldrich  has  just  removed  his  coat  and 
is  throwing  it  in  the  ditch.  Stevens  is 
following  his  example.  Dave  Mercer 
is  moving  up  on  Bigelow.  Aldrich  and 
Stevens  are  now  in  twelfth  place,  and 
still  dropping  back. 

"Aldrich  has  just  dismounted  and 
is  running  back  to  the  coat  he  threw 
away.  Through  our  glasses  it  looks 
as  if  he  is  getting  a  letter  from  the 
coat  and  running  back  to  rejoin  his 
frantic   teammate. 

"Instead  of  coasting,  as  the  others 
are  doing,  to  gain  a  rest,  Aldrich  and 
Stevens  are  now  travelling  at  terrific 
speed.  They  are  now  riding  fifth. 
Bigelow  has  looked  over  his  shoulder 
and  sees  what  is  coming.  Aldrich  and 
Stevens  are  second!  The  two  boys 
must  be  making  at  least  three  hun- 
dred pedal  revolutions  a  minute.  Per- 
fect timing  .  .  .  perfect  control.  They 
are  out  to  win  this  race  and  fifty 
dollars.  Wait!  Wait!  Something's 
about  to  happen,  folks.  A  threshing 
miachine   has   just   pulled   in   from   a 


us  know  how  they  did  it,  but  Aldrich 
and  Stevens  are  now  up  there,  threat- 
ening Bigelow's  lead.  There  are  only 
about  a  hundred  yards  left  to  go, 
and  Bigelow  is  swerving  to  block 
Aldrich  and  Stevens,  as  they  try  to 
pass.  It  doesn't  look  as  if  the  boys 
on  the  tandem  will  be  able  to  get  by. 
They're  going  to  try,  folks.  Now 
Bigelow  swings  over  directly  in  front 
of  them.    They  try  on  the  other  side. 

"Bigelow  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
block  them  and  so  far  he's  succeeded 
beautifully.  Whoops!  Bigelow  swerved 
and  for  one  moment  the  two  bicycles 
actually  touched.  Here  they  are,  less 
than  twenty-five  yards  to  go.  Ten  .  .  . 
Five  .  .  .  Two!  Bigelow  is  still  leading. 
And  Bigelow  crosses  the  line  first!" 

There  was  a  cannonade  of  cheers 
and  then  over  the  radio  came  the 
voice  of  a  race  committeeman.  "First 
prize  of  $50  goes  to  George  Bigelow. 
Second  prize,  a  repeating  air  rifle  to 
Henry  Aldrich  and  Dizzy  Stevens." 

As  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  sub- 
sided, Mrs.  Aldrich  could  recognize 
half  a  dozen  voices  near  the  broad- 
caster's car.  One  of  them  seemed  to 
be  Mr.  Nye,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank. 

"Henry  Aldrich,  I  want  a  word  with 
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Dizzy  Stevens EDDIE   BRACKEN 
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side  road,  directly  in  front  of  Aldrich 
and  Stevens.  Hitched  to  the  machine 
is  a  load  of  oats.  The  tandem  is  be- 
hind it.  There  is  no  way  to  pass. 
The  boys  have  got  to  hit  it.  "They 
can't  get  by.     Whew! 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
just  seen  a  miracle.  The  two  boys 
squeezed  by  and  didn't  touch  the 
threshing  machine.  What  riding!  The 
rest  of  the  contestants  are  shut  off 
because  the  threshing  machine  has 
now  moved  into  the  exact  middle  of 
the  road. 

"What's  this?  Aldrich  and  Stevens 
seem  to  be  having  trouble.  They  are 
trying  their  best  to  stop  their  wheel. 
We  can  see  from  here  that  the  front 
tire  is  as  fiat  as  a  pancake  and  their 
wheel  is  wobbling  all  over  the  road. 

"Apparently  the  boys  have  no 
pump  with  which  to  repair  their 
puncture,  and  are  debating  what  to 
do.  They've  just  stopped  the  thresh- 
ing machine  and  .  .  .  oh,  this  is  won- 
derful! .  .  .  they've  taken  a  bag  of  oats 
and  are  pouring  the  oats  into  a  slit  in 
their  deflated  tire  and  are  taping  up 
the  hole. 

"Meanwhile  several  bicycles  have 
passed  the  tandem  and  the  race  now 
seems  to  be  between  Bigelow  and 
Mercer. 

"But  no!    We  don't  for  the  life  of 
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you,"  he  was  saying. 

"I  know,"  came  her  son's  throaty 
tone,  above  the  confusion.  "You  want 
those  two   dollars   back,   don't  you?" 

"No,  Henry.  Any  boy  that  has  as 
much  enterprise  and  courage  as  you 
and  your  friend  Dizzy,  here,  certainly 
deserves  some  kind  of  a  reward." 

The  buzz  of  a  myriad  private  greet- 
ings at  the  finish  line  drowned  out  all 
of  Henry's  answer  but  the  final 
phrase:  "You  mean,  Mr.  Nye,  you'll 
give  us  a  job,  and  we  can  earn  our 
carfare  to  New  England  some  other 
way?" 

"Wait  and  see,  Henry,"  came  the 
chuckle  of  the  bank  president. 

And  then  clear  and  true,  above  the 
noisy  hubbub  of  the  final  minute  of 
the  broadcast,  Mrs.  Aldrich  caught 
her  husband's  awed  accents. 

"Henry,  don't  you  ever  get  dis- 
couraged?" 

With  a  twist  of  her  wrist,  Mrs. 
Aldrich  clicked  off  the  radio.  It  was 
thrilling.  It  was  a  memorable  event. 
Think  of  hearing  her  own  husband 
and  her  own  son  on  the  air!  But  she 
couldn't  loiter  to  listen  for  more. 
They'd  be  home  soon,  now.  And,  as 
the  unsung  sage  of  the  Aldrich  Fam- 
ily she  knew  what  her  duty  this  very 
minute  was. 

It  was  time  to  be  getting  dinner! 


r     MOMMY 
calls  me  "cudi 
but  my  enemies 

call  me 

BABY- FACE 
.      BUTCH 


"Enemies?  Sure,  I  have  millions  of  'em 
— the  Germ  Gang.  They're  everywhere. 
But,  boy,  do  I  mow  'em  down!  'Cause 
my  mommy  helps  protect  my  skin 
every  day  with  Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil. 
That  sure  does  liquidate  those  germs!" 

Mother,  to  give  your  baby's  skin  the  best 
care,  to  keep  him  more  free  of  rashes,  and 
safer  from  germs  ...  do  as  practically  all 
hospitals  do,  as  most  doctors  recommend: 
oil  your  baby's  skin  daily  with  Mennen 
Antiseptic  Oil.  Do  this  until  your  baby 
is  at  least  a  year  old.  And  use  the  oil  also 
after  every  diaper  change. 

Then  continue  the  protection  with  Mennen 
Antiseptic  Powder.  Made  by  a  new  process, 
Hammerized,  it's  smooth  as  air.  And,  be- 
cause it's  Antiseptic,  it's  recommended  by 
more  doctors  than  any  other  baby  powder. 

Note:  To  insure  your  baby's  health,  take 
him  to  your  doctor,  regularly. 
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My  Son, 
My  Son 

NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  CONDENSED 
FORM  FOR  QUICK  READING 


W!F' 


William  Essex   (Brian  Aheinc)   discovers  the  body  of  Maeve   (Laraine  Day). 
From  My  Son,  My  Son,  Edward  Small  production  for  release  by  United  Artists. 


Now  that  the  magnificent  Edward  Small 
production  of  My  Son,  My  Son  is  on  the 
eve  of  release  by  United  Artists,  movie 
goers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Howard 
Spring's  powerful  novel  of  that  name 
has  been  condensed  to  two  hours  read- 
ing time  and  is  immediately  available  for 
their  enjoyment.  The  condensed  version 
appears  complete  in  the  May  issue  of 
Photoplay  on  sale  April  10. 

If  you  expect  to  see  the  picture  star- 
ring Brian  Aherne,  Madeleine  Carroll, 
Louis  Hayward,  Laraine  Day  and  many 
other  popular  players,  do  not  fail  to  read 
the  story  so  that,  when  you  see  it  on  the 
screen,  it  will  seem  like  a  reunion  with 
old  friends. 

We  can  particularly  recommend  the 
May  Photoplay  to  every  movie  enthusi- 
ast. In  addition  to  My  Son,  My  Son,  you 


May  Issue 


will  find  in  it  a  galaxy  of  Hollywood 
features  that  will  thrill  and  delight 
you,  among  them  A  Memo  On  Melvin 
(Douglas)  by  Claude  Binyon,  Time 
Out  for  a  Lullaby  (informative  feature 
about  Geraldine  Fitzgerald,  the  foreign 
star  find  of  the  year),  A  Round-Up  of 
familiar  Hollywood  faces,  a  magnificent 
display  of  Hollywood  fashions  modeled 
by  Jean  Arthur,  Hawaiian  Honeymoon, 
I  Married  Adventure  (autobiography of 
Osa  Johnson)  and  a  score  of  other  en- 
grossing articles,  features  and  depart- 
ments. 

Get  a  copy  of  Photoplay  for  May  today/ 
Note  its  stunning  Shirley  Temple  cover,  its 
gorgeous  art  layouts,  its  riot  of  color,  the 
comprehensive  scope  of  its  contents  and  you 
ivill  understand  ix>hy  Photoplay  is  recognized 
by  millions  as  the  aristocrat  of  motion  pic- 
ture magazines. 
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Formula  for  Fascination 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

nor  in  the  list  of  fat  parts  she  is 
playing  in  the  current  pictures  and 
on  the  air.  Everything  she  is,  every- 
thing she  has,  speaks  aloud  of  work, 
^york,  work — and  an  unshakable  be- 
lief that  life  is  what  you  make  it. 

All  this  is  a  preface  to  my  telling 
you  what  Paulette  herself  has  to  say 
about  beauty,  about  men,  about  suc- 
cess— the  three  most  vital  questions 
in  a  woman's  life. 

Anyone  can  prattle  of  "beauty 
secrets,"  of  this  mysterious  trick,  and 
that  fabulous  short-cut  to  a  ravish- 
ing appearance. 

But  they  don't  work. 

Paulette  Goddard's  advice  to  women 
who  hunger  for  beauty  and  success 
is  hard  to  take  and  harder  to  follow. 
So  if  you're  a  softie  about  your  diet, 
about  exercise,  or  if  you'd  rather  fol- 
low the  mob  than  strike  out  on  your 
own,  don't  bother  to  proceed. 

But  if  beauty,  glamour,  the  attention 
of  men  is  worth  any  effort,  then, 
continue. 

DAULETTE  GODDARD  is  twenty- 
'  seven  years  old.  Yet  she  looks  ten 
years  younger.  Her  exquisite  figure  is 
round,  yet  slim  and  solid.  The  con- 
tours of  her  face  are  almost  child- 
like. Her  hair  is  bright  and  soft. 
You  know  as  you  look  at  her  that 
she'll  be  a  famous  beauty  for  twenty — 
for  thirty — years  to  come. 

I  visited  her  on  the  "The  Ghost 
Breakers"  set  at  Paramount  to  ask 
her  how  she  does  it. 

She  was  the  center  of  attention  on 
the  set,  just  as  she  had  been  as  she 
entered  the  theater  to  see  the  Ballet 
Russe  a  few  nights  before.  Only  here 
her  audience  was  a  star-hardened 
group  of  motion  picture  craftsmen 
These  men  are  used  to  Big  Names. 
Their  interest  in  Paulette  was  re- 
markable. I  guessed  that  she  might 
be  divulging  a  choice  bit  of  movie- 
town  gossip. 

But  Paulette  was  not  gossiping. 
She  was  discussing  with  Director 
George  Marshall  her  business  in  the 
next  scene  in  the  picture.  Discussing 
it  intelligently,  eagerly.  I  stood  on  the 
sidelines  unnoticed  for  several  min- 
utes while  star  and  director,  with  an 
interested  group  of  onlookers,  milked 
that  scene  dry  of  everything  it  had 
to  offer — every  nuance  of  meaning, 
every  opportunity  for  a  good  perform- 
ance. When  she  walked  before  the 
camera  to  play  the  bit,  Paulette 
brought  the  lines  to  life! 

"You  like  your  work,"  I  said,  when 
we  were  introduced. 

"I  love  it,"  she  said.  When  I'm  in 
a  picture  I  think  of  nothing  else.  I 
work  even  in  my  sleep,  I  think — 
sometimes  when  I've  gone  to  bed 
worrying  about  the  way  in  which  to 
play  a  certain  scene,  I  wake  up  with 
the  problem  solved!    I  wish  it  right." 

It  was  obvious  that  she  was  pour- 
ing all  of  her  amazing  vitality  into 
her  work.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  this 
was  the  secret  of  her  radiant  youth- 
fulness.  Her  absorbed  interest  in  the 
thing  she  is  doing  has  given  her  a 
well  of  fresh  beauty  and  appeal. 

You  may  scoff  at  the  apparent 
paradox.  "Work  one's  way  to  beauty? 
Impossible!"  you  say.  But  Paulette 
Goddard  has  proved  it  is  not.  Prove 
it  for  yourself  by  looking  about  you. 
Aren't  your  friends  who  work  the 
hardest — at  their  homes,  or  their  jobs, 
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provided  they  are  interested  in  them 
— the  most  attractive,  the  most  vital 
women  you  know? 

"Work  and  stay  young,"  said 
Paulette,  laughing  like  a  child  at  my 
surprise.  "You  don't  seem  to  spend 
much  of  your  time  powdering  your 
nose,"  I  said. 

We  had  stumbled  into  the  subject 
I  had  come  to  discuss,  so  we  quickly 
got  down  to  cases.  We  began  with 
cosmetics,  since  the  topic  had  come 
up.  Except  for  lipstick  and  a  little 
mascara,  Paulette  uses  cosmetics 
sparingly  and  picks  them  with  care. 

"I  stay  tanned  all  year,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Why  cover  up  a  nice  healthy 
brown?" 

"And  if  the  tan  leads  to  dry  skin?" 
I  asked  her. 

"Dry  skin,"  Paulette  says  phil- 
osophically, "is  dead  skin.  I  scrub  it 
off  with  soap  and  water." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  have  on 
your  cosmetic  shelf?" 

"Cleansing  cream,  lipsticks,  mascara 
— and  a  bar  of  soap!" 

Lest  this  spare  use  of  cosmetics  in- 
spire the  idea  that  Paulette  Goddard 
is  beautiful  in  spite  of  herself,  let 
me  rush  into  the  breach  with  the  other 
side  of  the  story. 

"You  find  out  very  quickly  in  the 
movies  what  can  make  or  un-make 
a  face,"  she  said.  "I  used  to  spend 
hours  in  the  beauty  shop  having  my 
hair  tinted  and  curled.  I  piled  on 
huge  quantities  of  cosmetics.  And 
I  looked  a  fright.  But  I  had  the  same 
face  I  have  now.  After  a  few  gruelling 
sessions  with  the  portrait  cameraman 
I  found  out  what  was  the  matter.  My 
face  didn't  have  a  chance  against  the 
artificial  frame  I  had  given  it.  So  I 
let  my  hair  return  to  its  natural  shade. 
I  wash  it  myself — often.  It's  never 
'set',  except  for  a  special  coiffure  for 
a  picture.  But  it's  brushed — hard — 
every   night. 

MY  features  began  coming  through 
the  fog  when  I  started  leaving  off 
the  top  layers  of  cosmetics  and  began 
to  experiment  with  my  lip  line  and 
eyebrows.  I  let  my  eyebrows  grow 
back  to  their  natural  curve,  and 
pampered  them  with  plenty  of  oil  and 
brushing.  I  spend  more  time  putting 
on  lipstick  than  I  do  putting  on 
clothes — I  use  a  brush,  and  never 
leave  my  dressing  table  until  the  lip- 
stick is  properly  applied.  It's  no 
trick — but  it  takes  time  to  get  the 
soft,  natural  line  that  is  most  be- 
coming. 

"Is  the  word  'natural'  popping  up 
too  often?  That's  because  I  think  it's 
the  most  important  word  in  the  beauty 
vocabulary.  No  one  has  to  take  my 
word  for  it.  Just  look  at  my  pic- 
tures— before  and  after.  They  tell 
the  story." 

These  pictures  are  startling  in  their 
contrast.  Paulette,  discovering  the 
potency  of  simplicity,  has  become 
beautiful  by  being  herself. 

"Clothes,"  she  explains.  "I  had  to 
find  out  my  type.  I  have  a  high  waist 
line — I  must  never  wear  long-waisted 
dresses.  I  have  small  feet,  so  I  wear 
high-heeled,  short-vamped  shoes. 
Hats?    I  never  wear  them." 

Clothes  sense  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  money,  according  to 
Paulette,  and  she  has  proved  it.  Most 
of  her  dresses  and  her  dozens  of  suits 
of  slacks  are  purchased  in  one  of 
Hollywood's  more  modest  women's 
shops.  Often  she  buys  sports  dresses 
for  fifteen  dollars.  But  she  never 
makes  a  mistake  about  style.  It  has 
to  be  her  dress — even  if  it  is  the  big- 
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gest  bargain — or  it  stays  on  the  rack. 

Occasionally,  as  on  the  night  of  the 
Ballet  Russe,  Paulette  will  dress  to 
make  an  appearance.  Then  she 
spares  nothing  to  obtain  the  perfect 
costume.  Money  is  no  object.  She 
will  stand  tirelessly  through  hours 
of  fittings.  When  she  emerges  from 
her  dressing  room  on  the  all-im- 
portant night,  she  is  perfection. 

A  half-dozen  such  gowns  hang  in 
Paulette's  well-stocked  closets.  Along 
with  her  furs,  shoes,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  real  jewelry,  they  represent  the 
only  impressive  expenditure  of  money 
in  her  wardrobe. 

Her  beauty,  then,  is  natural.  Her 
clothes  must  be  "right."  And  she  has 
poured  hours  into  the  search  for  both. 
But  her  figure!  Certainly,  I  thought, 
that  must  be  God-given.  A  gal  might 
roll  on  the  floor  for  weeks,  and  live 
on  a  daily  ration  of  three  stale  crack- 
ers and  still  not  achieve  those  curves. 

But  that,  too,  Paulette  says  is  hard 
work. 

"No,  I'm  not  starved,"  she  says.  "I 
eat  three  square  meals  a  day  but  no 
starchy  foods.  No  potatoes — ever!  No 
rich  desserts — ever!" 

Not  ever  any  cake  or  pie  or  whipped 
cream.  Just  a  small  dish  of  plain 
ice  cream,  perhaps  once  a  week.  Now 
and  then,  a  simple  custard.  How  many 
of  you  would  do  it? 

Nor  does  that  rigid  routine  let  her 
off  exercise. 

"No  exercise,  though,"  she  put  in. 
"I've  never  done  an  exercise  in  my 
life — I  think  they're  a  bore.  But  I 
play  golf  every  day,  or  tennis.  When 
I'm  working  in  a  picture  I  walk — • 
fast — for  a  mile  before  I  leave  for  the 
studio.  That  means  getting  up  at  six 
if  I'm  to  be  at  the  studio  on  time. 

"I  swim  every  day,  too,"  she  added. 
"Except  for  the  three  cold  months 
around  Christmas. 

"No    masseusses    either." 

"You  certainly  do  it  the  hard  way," 
I  said. 

"Why,  it's  fun!" 

There   you    have   it. 

Paulette  Goddard  lets  her  beauty 
problems  discipline  her  life — but  she 
has  fun  at  it.  No  use  being  ravish- 
ing if  you're  a  long-face,  too.  Follow 
Paulette's  recipe,  and  be  beautiful — 
and  gay. 

AS  time  goes  on,  Paulette  is  accu- 
'  mulating  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
best  hostesses  in  Hollywood.  Whether 
her  guests  are  visiting  big-wigs  from 
Washington,  Hollywood  movie  mak- 
ers, or  a  gang  of  kids  come  to  visit 
Chaplin's  sons,  Paulette  makes  every- 
one feel  at  home. 

There's  reason  for  her  success  here, 
too.  Paulette  never  makes  an  appear- 
ance unless  she  is  feeling  her  very 
best.  If  she  comes  home  from  the 
studio  with  a  headache,  she  goes  to 
bed — no  matter  if  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England  are  expected.  Paulette 
sends  down  polite  apologies.  Most 
of  her  guests  understand.  She  doesn't 
worry  about  the  others. 

No  pretense.  No  jangled  nerves. 
Just  a  simple  front  to  the  world,  and 
an  honest  enthusiasm  for  living.  "Those 
are  the  things  which  make  Paulette 
Goddard  one  of  the  most  successful 
women  of  her  generation. 

Try  it  yourself.  Get  back  to  funda- 
mentals in  your  beauty  technique. 
Give  simplicity  a  chance.  Keep 
healthy.     Relax  and  have  fun. 

You'll  wake  up  in  the  morning,  so 
Paulette  Goddard  promises  you,  a 
Cinderella    transformed. 
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When  a  Girl  Marries 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

to  bed  by  the  time  she  got  home. 
Passing  the  Stanley  mansion,  she 
saw  lights  blazing  in  the  downstairs 
windows;  she  did  not  know  that  those 
lights  illuminated  another  family  dis- 
cussion. 

Ralph  Stanley,  Phil's  father,  was 
taking  the  broken  engagement  as  a 
personal  affront.  If  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  he  was  even  more  angry 
than  Joan's  mother.  Proud,  rich,  arro- 
gant, and  self-centered,  he  had  long 
ago  set  his  heart  on  seeing  Phil  mar- 
ried to  Joan.  He  had  no  illusions 
about  his  son.  He  knew  that  he  was 
unstable  and  frivolous,  but  he  also 
knew  that  Joan  was  the  one  person 
in  the  world  the  boy  loved.  On  their 
marriage  he  had  centered  all  his 
hopes,  believing  Joan  would,  as  he 
phrased  it,  "Make  a  man  out  of 
Phil."  And  now,  as  he  saw  this  dream 
of  his  crash  into  ruins,  he  focussed 
all  his  resentment  on  the  young  man 
Joan  preferred   to  his   son. 

"She  says  there  isn't  anyone  else," 
Phil  reminded  him. 

Stanley  bristled.  "Nonsense!  A  girl 
would  never  act  like  that  if  she  didn't 
think  she'd  fallen  in  love  with  some- 
one else.  Who's  she  been  running 
around  with?" 

"Nobody,"  Phil  said.  "Nobody,  un- 
less. .  .  .  There  was  a  fellow  I  never 
saw  before  at  the  announcement  din- 
ner. Named  Harry  Davis.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  he  got  up  and  left,  looking 
sort  of  funny,  right  after  Mrs.  Field 
made  the  announcement." 

"Hm,"  said  his  father,  and  filed  the 
name  away  in  a  brain  that  never 
let  go  of  anything. 

IT  was  instinct  which  led  her  to 
accompany  her  father  to  court  on 
a  morning  four  weeks  after  the  ill- 
fated  engagement  party.  He  was 
going  to  argue  a  case  for  the  Stanley 
Paper  Mill,  m  his  capacity  as  Ralph 
Stanley's  lawyer;  and  he  warned  her 
she  would  be  bored. 

"It's  a  dull  case,  full  of  technicali- 
ties," he  told  her.  "Some  fellow  named 
Lawrence  who  owns  a  grist  mill  down 
the  river  from  Stanley's  factory 
claims  the  factory  uses  up  all  the 
water  so  he  can't  run  his  mill.  He's 
suing  for  an  injunction  to  stop  Stan- 
ley from  running  the  factory  at  a 
speed  that  would  use  up  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  the  water." 

Joan  laughed.  "It  does  sound  dull. 
But  I'd  like  to  go  anyway — if  I'm 
bored,  I'll  leave.  Who's  the  other 
lawyer?" 

But  that,  it  seemed,  her  father 
didn't  know.  "Douglas  McDonald  had 
the  case,  but  he  died  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  I  don't  know  who  they  turned 
it  over  to." 

He  left  her  at  the  door  of  the 
court  room,  and  she  settled  herself  on 
one  of  the  uncomfortable  benches, 
looking  carelessly  about  her.  And 
then  she  sat  bolt  upright,  while  elec- 
tric shocks  played  over  her  skin. 
Harry  Davis  was  coming  through  the 
door  that  led  from  an  anteroom,  walk- 
ing over  to  the  lawyers'  table,  spread- 
ing papers  out  on  top  of  it! 

In  a  dream  of  happiness,  she  sat 
through  the  morning  session,  listen- 
ing while  Harry  presented  the  case 
for  the  Lawrences — brilliantly,  logi- 
cally, marshalling  his  facts  and  argu- 
ments with  such  skill  that  once  Sam- 
uel Field  caught  his  daughter's  eye, 
grimaced,    and    nodded    approvingly, 
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if  a  little  ruefully. 

At  the  noon  recess  she  hurried  out 
of  the  court  room  and  through  the 
hall  door  of  the  anteroom  into  which 
Harry  had  gone.  There  was  no  hesi- 
tation, no  faltering  about  the  way 
they  went  to  each  other's  arms. 
Though  they  had  never  exchanged  one 
word  of  love,  though  they  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  weeks,  it  was 
right  that  he  should  hold  her  close, 
kiss  away  the  laughter  on  her  lips 
and  the  tears  on  her  cheeks. 

"And  I  thought  you'd  gone  away 
and   left   me!"   she   managed   to   say. 

"I  meant  to.  But  just  as  I  was 
leaving  I  saw  Professor  Kilpatrick 
being  carried  off  the  train.  He'd  come 
to  Stanwood  to  settle  the  estate  of 
Douglas  McDonald,  but  he  had  an  ap- 
pendicitis attack  on  his  way,  and  had 
to  go  to  the  hospital.  He  would  have 
argued  this  case  today,  if  he'd  been 
well  enough.  Instead,  he  offered  me 
the  chance,  and  I  can  take  over  Mr. 
McDonald's  old  practice  if  I  like." 

"Oh,  you  must — you  must.  And  we 
can  be  married — oh,  I  know  I  haven't 
any  shame,  proposing  to  you  like  this, 
but  somehow  I've  known  from  the 
first  minute  we  saw  each  other  that 
we  were  in  love — " 

"Just  as  I  knew  it,"  he  agreed 
gravely.      "But  you're   engaged." 

"Not  any  more.  I  broke  it  off.  I 
had  to.  If  I  couldn't  marry  you,  I 
knew  I  didn't  want  to  marry  any- 
body." 

THE  door  from  the  hall  swung  open 
and  a  girl  about  Joan's  own  age 
came  in — tiny,  dark-haired,  dressed 
simply  in  an  inexpensive  sports  dress. 
Her  eyes  were  shining. 

"Oh,  Harry,  you  were  wonderful! 
I  know  we'll  win  the  case — "  She 
stopped,  looking  at  Joan. 

"This  is  Betty  McDonald,  Joan," 
Harry  said.     "She's  my  secretary." 

"How  do  you  do,"  the  girl  said, 
guardedly. 

Almost  before  she  had  time  to  form 
them,  Joan's  plans  to  have  lunch  with 
Harry  were  nullified  by  Betty's  an- 
nouncement that  she'd  brought  some 
sandwiches  and  Harry  could  go  over 
the  notes  for  the  afternoon  session 
while  he  ate.  Joan  left,  feeling  curi- 
ously deflated. 

Late  that  afternoon,  the  judge  gave 
a  decision  from  the  bench  in  favor  of 
Harry  and  the  Lawrences. 

Joan  and  Harry  had  their  first  date 
together  that  evening,  in  celebration. 
Dinner  at  the  second-rate  little  dine- 
and-dance  place  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  then  miles  of  driving  in  Joan's 
roadster,  over  roads  that  remembered 
the  heat  of  the  summer  day.  Oh,  but 
it  didn't  matter  what  they  did,  what 
they  ate,  where  they  went,  Joan's 
heart  sang — they  were  together!  As 
well  be  sitting  on  a  park  bench,  or 
walking  up  and  down  the  same  city 
block,  as  long  as  they  were  together. 

"I  want  us  to  be  married  soon, 
Harry!  There  are  some  new  little 
houses — darling  houses — out  on  Fox 
Meadow  Lane.  We'll  live  in  one  of 
them — " 

"Yes.  .  .  ."  But  she  felt  a  restraint 
in  his  voice,  and  a  moment  later  he 
went  on,  "Only — are  you  sure  you 
want  to  marry  me,  darling?  You 
hardly  know  me — " 

"And  you  hardly  know  me.  Does 
it  make  any  difference  to  you?" 

"No,  but  you're  different.  I  haven't 
anything  to  offer  you.  I'm  just  a 
kid  lawyer  trying  to  get  along.  I 
couldn't  even  afford  to  rent  one  of 
those  Fox  Meadow  houses  you  were 
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talking  about.  And  you've  always 
been  used  to  everything.  .  .  ." 

She  silenced  his  doubts  with  a  hand 
against  his  lips.  "I've  always  been 
used  to  having  everything  except  you. 
Now  I've  got  you,  and  everything 
doesn't  matter." 

Unknown  to  them,  as  they  drove 
back  into  town.  Eve  Topping  saw 
them — not  that  they  would  have 
cared.  But  Eve  told  Phil  Stanley,  and 
the  next  day,  when  the  subject  of 
Joan  came  up  in  conversation  between 
Phil  and  his  father,  the  information 
was  passed  along. 

Confirmation  of  his  suspicions  that 
Harry  was  the  man  who  had  come 
between  Phil  and  Joan  made  the  elder 
Stanley,  already  furious  over  Harry's 
defeat  of  the  Paper  Mill  in  court,  de- 
termined to  do  something  about  get- 
ting the  young  lawyer  out  of  town. 

Douglas  M:cDonald's  practice  had 
been  a  good  one,  composed  mostly  of 
farmers  and  small  business  men  whose 
fees,  while  not  large,  were  steady.  It 
was  a  practice,  in  fact,  which  only 
one  struggling  young  lawyer  in  a 
million  could  hope  to  fall  into.  But 
a  week  after  the  Lawrence  hearing, 
two  of  McDonald's  oldest  clients  made 
a  point  of  paying  outstanding  bills 
and  announcing  that  they  intended  to 
"stay  clear  o'  lawyers"  in  the  future. 
Harry  would  have  attached  no  impor- 
tance to  this  if  Joan  had  not  simul- 
taneously brought  him  a  warning 
from  her  father. 

"Daddy  says  Mr.  Stanley  came  to 
him  two  days  after  you  won  that  case 
and  wanted  a  list  of  Douglas  McDon- 
ald's old  clients.  Daddy  said  he  didn't 
have  any  such  list,  but  Mr.  Stanley 
told  him  to  send  someone  out  to  dig 
it  up.  He  wouldn't  tell  why  he  want- 
ed it,  but  Daddy  says  he  was  furious 
over  losing  the  law  suit." 

"What  did  your  father  do?" 

"He  refused,  of  course,"  Joan  said. 
"But  if  Mr.  Stanley  really  wants  the 
list,  it's  easy  enough  for  him  to  get." 

BETTY  Mcdonald,  sitting  quietly 
at  her  desk  in  the  corner  of  Harry's 
office,  listened  in  silence.  But  when 
Joan  had  gone  she  looked  at  Harry's 
worried  face. 

"I  guess  that's  the  reason  Baker 
and  Thompson  left  us,"  she  remarked. 

"I  guess  so." 

With  a  little  catch  of  her  breath, 
Betty  said,  "You  and  Miss  Field  want 
to   get   married,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  admitted.  "But  if  this 
practice  is  going  to  pieces  we  ...  we 
can't,   of   course." 

Betty,  her  head  bent,  drew  triangles 
and  circles  with  the  point  of  one 
finger  on  the  polished  desk  top.  The 
blood  rushing  through  her  veins  kept 
warning  her,  Don't  look  up — don't 
let  him  see  your  eyes — because  he 
mustn't  know,  and  they  would  tell 
him  your  secret! 

She  jumped  up  and  went  with 
quick,  tapping  steps  to  the  door, 
snatching  her  blue  beret  and  cram- 
ming it  over  her  dark  curls  on  the 
way.  "I'm  going  out  to  see  Andrew 
Farley,"  she  said.  "He's  Daddy's  old- 
est client  and  was  just  about  his  best 
friend.     Maybe  he  can  help  us." 

Betty's  interview  with  Farley,  who 
lived  on  a  farm  near  Stanwood,  was 
enough  to  put  that  gnarled  old  in- 
dividualist on  his  guard;  and  a  few 
days  later,  when  Ralph  Stanley  paid 
a  call  on  him,  he  knew  what  to  do. 

"That's  a  slick  article,  that  Stanley," 
he  told  Betty  and  Harry  when,  in  an- 
swer to  his  telephone  call,  they  came 
out  to  see  him.    "He  c'n  get  what  he 
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"A  GIRL  AND  MY  HUSBAND" 

Perhaps  the  tragic  triangle  developed  in  Duree  Allen's  home  through 
nobody's  fault.  Certainly  her  husband,  Pat,  was  not  entirely  to 
blame.  He  had  objected  almost  bitterly  when  sympathetic  Duree 
insisted  on  bringing  Nina  Morales,  orphaned  daughter  of  a  murdered 
night  club  hostess,  home  to  live  with  them.  Thus  Duree  herself  had 
set  the  stage  for  what  was  almost  inevitable— and  fate  had  accepted 
her  challenge. 

And  so,  as  has  so  often  happened,  a  wife,  a  husband  and  a  girl 
were  enmeshed  in  an  age-old  tragedy.  It  was  Duree' s  move.  Could 
anything  be  salvaged  of  the  fineness  that  had  been  theirs?  What 
should  Duree  do?  What  can  any  wife  do  when  another  woman  has 
entered  her  husband's  life? 

In  her  own  true  story  of  this  triangle  of  tragedy  Duree  Allen 
explains  with  dramatic,  graphic  intensity  just  how,  in  her  case,  the 
problem  was  worked  out.  Agree  with  what  she  did  or  not,  you  will 
find  "A  Girl  and  My  Husband"  one  of  the  most  interesting  revela- 
tions of  modern  living  ever  your  pleasure  to  read.  Get  your  own  copy 
of  the  new  May  True  Story  today  and  read  not  only  this  provocative 
problem  but  the  wealth  of  other  life-true  episodes  as  well.  At  the 
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wants  without  even  threatenin'  you 
— except  in  a  nice  way,  o'  course. 
Starts  in  talking  how  he'd  like  to  help 
me  out — knows  times  ain't  been  so 
good  an'  I've  likely  had  trouble 
meetin'  my  interest  payments  on  the 
mortgage.  I  hinted  as  how  I  had,  an' 
he  up  an'  offers  to  pay  the  next  one 
for  me — no  interest  nor  note  nor 
nothin'.  So  I  says  that'll  be  pretty 
nice,  an'  he  goes  on  to  ask  me  for 
a  little  favor.  Says  his  secretary  at 
the  factory  has  a  nephew  tryin'  to  get 
started  in  the  lawyer  business — young 
fellow  name  of  Ernest  Carver,  an' 
would  I  just  let  him  have  my  legal 
work.    So  I  says  sure." 

"Andy!"  Betty's  mouth  fell  open. 
"You  didn't!" 

"Sure.  Best  way  to  catch  a  rat's 
to  bait  the  trap.  But  I  p'tended  I 
couldn't  remember  the  young  fellow's 
name,  an'  got  him  to  write  it  down. 
An'  then  I  says  to  him,  'O'  course 
I  trust  you,  Mr.  Stanley,  but  that  in- 
terest ain't  due  for  another  three 
months,  an'  suppose  you  was  to  die 
or  somethin'  before  then?'  So  he 
thought  a  minute  an'  then  said  he'd 
drop  me  a  note  tellin'  me  what  he 
intended  to  do  for  me.  .  .  .  An'  here  it 
is,  an'  the  piece  o'  paper  with  the 
other  lawyer's  name  on  it!"  He  held 
them  out  to  Harry. 
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Joan  Field MARY  JANE  HIGBY 

Harry  Davis JOHN  RABY 

Mrs.    Field... FRANCES   WOODBURY 

Samuel    Field ED   JEROME 

Phil  Stanley 

MICHAEL   FITZMAURICE 

Eve  Stanley IRENE  WINSTON 

Betty   McDonald EUNICE   HILL 


"That  settles  it!"  Harry  exclaimed 
after  he  had  inspected  Farley's  papers. 
"I'll  serve  Stanley  with  a  summons 
tomorrow,  and  sue  him  for  bribing  my 
clients  away  from  me!  You'd  better 
let  me  take  these  two  papers  away 
with  me,  Mr.  Farley." 

"No,  sir,"  the  old  man  said,  stowing 
them  away  in  a  battered  wallet. 
"They're  safest  right  here  with  me, 
right  here  in  my  back  pocket,  where 
I  keep  everything  I've  got  that's  val- 
uable." And,  stubbornly,  he  stuck  to 
that  determination. 

That  same  evening,  Eve  Topping 
and  Phil  Stanley  paid  an  unexpected 
call  on  Joan.  "We  wanted  you  to  be 
the  first  to  know,"  Phil  said.  "We  ran 
over  to  Brickton  today — and  got 
married." 

Torn  between  amazement  and  re- 
lief, Joan  looked  from  one  face  to  the 
other — Eve's  transfigured  with  hap- 
piness, Phil's  smiling  in  a  way  she 
could  not  quite  understand. 

"I  knew  I  was  getting  him  on  the 
rebound,"  Eve  said  softly,  "but  I  don't 
mind — as  long  as  I  have  him.  Wish 
us  luck,  Joan." 

"Oh,  I  do!     You  know  I  do!"  Joan 
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said  eagerly,  happily. 

Phil's  runaway  marriage  struck  his 
father  still  another  blow.  He  turned 
Phil  out  of  the  house  and  threatened 
to  disown  him. 

And  the  process  server  whom  Harry 
sent  to  see  Stanley  reported:  "When 
I  handed  the  summons  to  him  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  jump  on  me 
and  break  me  in  two,  he  was  so  mad." 

Harry  was  jubilant,  that  night  when 
he  saw  Joan.  "With  Farley's  proof, 
I  can  make  Stanley  back  down  and 
cinch  the  practice  for  good!  And,  dar- 
ling— "  his  arms  held  her  close — "then 
we  can  get  married." 

Joan  rubbed  her  cheek  against  the 
lapel  of  his  coat.  She  too  had  news. 
"Daddy's  going  to  give  us  a  wedding 
present,  Harry." 

"To  make  up  for  your  mother's  dis- 
approval?" he  asked  with  a  chuckle. 

"Guess  so.  Anyway — he  wants  to 
give  us  one  of  those  Fox  Meadow 
bungalows." 

He  drew  away.  "We  couldn't  ac- 
cept anything  as  expensive  as  that, 
dear!" 

"Why  not?  It's  the  one  thing  I 
want,  and  when  Daddy  asked  me  to 
choose — well,  I  just  did.  It  hasn't 
got  anything  at  all  to  do  with  you. 
And  Harry,"  quickly,  she  changed  the 
subject,  "Eve  and  Phil  have  invited 
us  to  dinner  for  Sunday  night." 

"Fine.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  forgot.  Can't  it 
be  some  other  night?  I  told  Betty  and 
her  mother  I'd  have  Sunday-night 
supper  with  them,  and  Andy  Farley 
is  coming  in  to  talk  about  my  suit 
against  Stanley." 

THE  Sunday  afternoon  was  falling  in- 
to a  dusky,  gold-powdered  twilight 
when  Harry  arrived  at  the  McDon- 
alds' neat  brick  cottage  in  a  modest 
residential  part  of  town.  Andy  Far- 
ley hadn't  arrived  yet — Betty  said  he'd 
promised  to  drop  in  after  supper — 
so  they  ate  crisp  waffles  cooked  by 
Mrs.  McDonald  and  then  Harry  and 
Betty  washed  up  the  dishes  while 
Mrs.  McDonald  went  to  a  movie. 

Betty  had  grown  up  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  Harry  thought,  watching  her 
deft  hands  rinse  the  dishes  and  place 
them  on  the  drain  board.  She  was 
more  poised,  a  little  more  withdrawn 
than  she  had  been  at  first.  Maturity 
.  .  .  that  was  the  only  word.  Some 
boy  would  be  coming  along  soon,  he 
supposed,  asking  for  the  gift  of  her 
love.  He  hoped  it  might  be  soon — 
he  was  so  happy  himself,  he  wanted 
happiness  for  everyone. 

An  ear-piercing  screech  of  brakes 
hastily  applied  came  from  the  street 
outside.  Harry  dropped  the  towel  and 
ran  for  the  door,  but  even  as  he 
reached  it  he  heard  the  roar  of  a  de- 
parting motor.  People  were  already 
beginning  to  cluster  about  a  dark, 
awkward  form  on  the  pavement. 

It  was  Andrew  Farley.  He  had  been 
struck  and  killed  by  a  hit-and-run 
driver.  And,  as  Harry  discovered  a 
few  moments  later,  his  wallet  and  all 
it  contained  had  been  taken  from  his 
hip   pocket. 

Thin-lipped,  he  told  Betty:  "I'd 
swear  that  Ralph  Stanley  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this.  But  I  haven't 
a  scrap  of  proof." 

"But  how  could  he  know  poor  Andy 
had  anything  to  do  with  your  suit 
against  him?" 

"I  don't  know — probably  Andy  was 
the  only  person  he'd  committed  him- 
self to  in  writing.  But  I'm  as  sure 
of  Stanley's  guilt  as  I  am  of  my  own 
name,  and  I'll  prove  it  if  it's  the  last 
thing  I  ever  do!" 
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Joan,  busy  with  plans  for  the  wed- 
ding, hardly  recognized  this  new 
Harry  Davis,  burning  with  a  fierce 
intensity,  a  selfless  zeal.  She  couldn't 
know  how  bitterly  he  blamed  himself 
for   Farley's    death. 

Yet  the  hit-and-run  driver  might 
never  have  been  found  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  young  Tommy  Martin,  who 
lived  across  the  street  and  was  a 
Junior  G-Man.  It  is  second  nature 
with  Junior  G-Men  to  take  the  li- 
cense numbers  of  cars,  and  Tommy 
had  performed  this  duty  automati- 
cally on  the  night  of  Andy's  death. 
The  car,  thanks  to  his  quick  wit,  was 
traced  to  a  man  named  Howard 
Hogan,  a  foreman  at  the  Stanley 
Paper  Mill. 

Hogan  was  arrested  at  once,  in  spite 
of  his  claim  that  he  had  been  driving 
in  the  country  all  that  afternoon  with 
his  friend,  Joe  Bates.  Samuel  Field, 
in  his  capacity  as  the  Stanley  com- 
pany lawyer,  went  to  the  jail  to  see 
Hogan,  and  was  alone  with  him  in  his 
cell  for  a  long  time. 

A  little  light  was  shed  on  Andrew 
Farley's  last  hours  by  Mrs.  Farley.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  she  said,  two  men 
called  at  the  farm.  She  hadn't  seen 
them,  and  wouldn't  recognize  them, 
but  she  had  heard  them  talking  to 
Andy  on  the  porch. 

"They  wanted  to  buy  the  farm," 
she  told  Betty  and  Harry,  twisting  her 
hands  together  to  keep  her  composure. 
"But  Andy  told  'em  he  didn't  want 
to  sell.  An'  then  he  said  he  was 
comin'  to  town  to  see  his  best  girl, 
Betty  McDonald — o'  course,  that  was 
just  his  joke — an'  they  olfered  to  drive 
him  as  far  as  the  town  center  if  he'd 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  So  he  said 
all  right,  and  went  off  with  them." 

"Did  they  have  any  way  of  know- 
ing he  was  carrying  those  letters  of 
Stanley's?"  Harry  asked  tensely. 

"Why,  no.  .  .  .  Now  wait  a  minute.  I 
did  hear  'em  jokin'  about  lockin' 
things  up  before  he  left,  and  Andy 
laughed  an'  said  he  always  kept  all 
his  values  right  with  him." 

HARRY  slapped  one  hand  into  the 
palm  of  the  other!  "That's  it!  They 
brought  him  to  town,  let  him  out  and 
then  came  to  wait  until  he  crossed  the 
street  to  get  to  your  house,  Betty. 
Then  one  of  them  ran  him  down,  and 
the  other  waited  to  pick  his  pocket. 
He  was  probably  in  that  crowd  that 
gathered!"  The  excitement  ebbed 
from  his  face.  "But  it's  still  just 
conjecture." 

To  Samuel  Field,  talking  to  Howard 
Hogan  in  his  jail  cell,  it  was  more 
than  conjecture.  He  listened  to  Ho- 
gan's  story  with  a  heavy  heart.  It 
was  not  a  pretty  story,  and  it  was 
even  worse  to  a  man  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  as  Ralph  Stan- 
ley's friend  and  trusted  adviser. 

Hogan  had  an  old  prison  record,  and 
Stanley  had  known  it  when  he  hired 
him,  six  years  before,  at  the  factory. 
Because  of  that  tolerance,  Hogan  had 
always  revered  Stanley.  Keeping  his 
prison  record  a  secret,  he  had  married 
a  Stanwood  girl,  had  children.  And 
then,  a  few  days  before,  Stanley  had 
called  Hogan  into  his  office  and 
threatened  to  reveal  the  prison  rec- 
ord and  discharge  him  from  his  fore- 
man's job  at  the  factory  if  he  and 
Joe  Bates,  another  ex-convict,  didn't 
obey  Stanley's  orders  to  run  down 
Andrew  Farley. 

"We  wasn't  to  kill  him,"  Hogan  bab- 
bled. "Just  brush  against  him,  and 
stun  him  until  Joe  could  get  the 
wallet.     But  he  looked  up  just  as  I 
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TEETHING  PAINS 


When  your  baby  suffers  from  teeth- 
ing pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of  Dr. 
Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on  the  sore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  over  fifty 
years.  One  bottle  is  usually  enough  for 
one  baby  forthe  entire  teething  period. 
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started  toward  him,  and  tried  to  run. 
I  had  to  turn  the  car  and — and  I 
turned  it  too  far."  He  buried  his 
pasty-white  face  in  his  hands.  "I'll 
never  forget  his  face  when  the  car 
hit  him  as  long  as  I  live." 

Field  stood  up.  "I'll  have  to  talk 
to  Stanley,"  he  said  heavily. 

The  man  raised  his  head,  his  lips 
twisting.  "Bates  has  run  out  and  left 
me  to  take  the  rap.  Tell  Stanley  for 
me  he's  got  to  get  me  out  of  this." 

"I'll  tell  him." 

He  told  Ralph  Stanley  more  than 
that.  He  told  him  he  was  resigning 
his  position  as  the  paper  mill's  law- 
yer. And  he  told  him  even  more 
...  so  much  that  when  he  had  finished 
both  men  were  trembling,  Stanley 
with  fear  and  anger,  Field  with  a 
sick  disgust. 

Stanley  sat  at  his  desk  a  long  time 
after  Field  had  left,  watching  him- 
self through  the  eyes  that  would  see 
him  in  a  few  days — the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Stanwood.  The  big  man  of 
the  town,  the  leader  in  all  civic  affairs, 
the  donor  of  the  playground  by  the 
river,  the  admired,  the  respected.  No. 
Only  a  murderer.  A  murderer.  A 
man  with  blood  on  his  hands. 

He  was  safe  from  Sam  Field,  of 
course.  A  lawyer's  secrets  were  as 
safe  as  a  priest's.  But  Hogan,  faced 
with  a  hit-and-run  charge,  would 
keep  no  secrets.  And  there  was  noth- 
ing he  could  do,  nothing. 

It  had  all  started  with  such  a  small 
thing — his  determination  to  smash 
that  youngster  who  had  ruined  his 
hopes  for  Phil,  and  had  annoyed  him 
over  the  Lawrence  law  suit.  To  smash 
him  as  you'd  smash  a  nagging  mos- 
quito. And  then  he'd  been  foolish, 
writing  that  note  to  old  Farley,  and 
to  cover  up  he'd  had  to  go  too  far. 

Slowly,  he  got  to  his  feet  and  left 
the  office.  He  felt  weak.  The  blood 
was  thrumming  maddeningly  in  his 
temples.  Suddenly,  the  ground  tilted 
up  and  blackness  engulfed  him. 

The  wedding  guests,  except  for  a 
few  who  were  busy  tying  tin  cans 
to  the  rear  bumper  of  Joan's  roadster, 
were  still  milling  around  the  punch 
bowl  when  Joan  and  Harry  slipped 
away  for  one  brief,  precious  moment 
— into  the  library,  where  they  could 


close  the  door  on  themselves  and  the 
memory  of  their  first  meeting. 

"Mrs.  Davis,"  Harry  said.  "Mrs. 
Harry  Davis.  Darling,  I  can't  believe 
there  is  such  a  person." 

Joan,  radiant  in  her  white  satin 
gown,  swept  the  lace  of  her  veil  back 
and  over  her  shoulders.  (Mrs.  Field 
had  said,  "You  might  as  well  wear 
the  veil  I  wore  when  your  father  and 
I  were  married.  I  hope  it  brings  you 
better  luck  than  it  did  us" — her  tone 
implying  that  she  strongly  doubted 
it.) 

"There  is — and  it's  me!      Glad?" 

"Glad?    Oh,  Joan.  .  .  ." 

Their  first  kiss  since  the  wedding — 
because  of  course  you  couldn't  count 
the  polite,  public  one  at  the  altar, 
with  everyone  looking  on:  Phil — still 
wearing  the  black  arm-band  of 
mourning  for  his  father — and  Betty 
McDonald.  .  .  . 

Joan  closed  her  eyes,  willing  her- 
self not  to  think  of  them.  Harry  didn't 
know,  poor  darling,  that  Betty  was 
in  love  with  him.  But  she  knew.  No 
girl  could  mistake  that  look  in  an- 
other girl's  eyes.  And  Phil —  Oh,  he 
rnust  make  Eve  happy.  She  loved 
him  so.  Please,  dear  heaven,  let 
everyone  be  happy.  Let  Phil  stop 
staying  away  from  Eve,  let  him  stop 
drinking  too  much,  take  that  bitter 
look  from  his  face  when  he  looks  at 
Harry  and  me. 

In  a  strange  flash  of  foreknowledge, 
she  saw  her  life  with  Harry,  saw  its 
outlines,  vaguely,  as  if  through  mist. 
It  wouldn't  all  be  happiness  and 
ecstasy,  nor  would  she  want  it  so. 
There  would  be  moments,  hours, 
days,  of  doubt  and  distrust,  of  pain 
and  jealousy.  Moments  when  other 
people  would  intrude,  roughly,  upon 
their  private  world,  or  when  she  her- 
self, all  unused  to  responsibility,  as 
she  was,  would  know  compassion  and 
weariness.  And  all  that  was  right. 
A  marriage  must  have  its  growing 
pains,  too. 

Only  a  moment,  and  her  prescience 
was  gone,  forgotten.  She  smiled  up 
at  her  husband. 

For  the  further  adventures  oj  Joan 
and  Harry,  tune  in  When  a  Girl  Mar- 
ries, Monday  to  Friday,  12:15  P.  M., 
E.S.T.,  over  C.B.S. 
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Don  Novis,  who  sang  formerly  on  the 
program,  had  been  host  to  the  four 
singers  at  the  Jordans'  swimming 
pool  one  day  when  the  Jordans  hap- 
pened to  be  away  from  home.  Darby 
explained. 

^  =^  ^ 

Arthur  Lake  settled  a  question  of 
wrong  seating  at  Santa  Anita  the 
other  day  in  a  typically  "Dagwood" 
fashion.  Lake  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Edith  Lake,  regularly  have  adjacent 
boxes  at  the  race  track  so  they  can 
compare  bets  and  racing  information. 
Some  mistake  in  seating  arrangement 
found  them  three  boxes  apart  at  the 
track  the  other  day.  Arthur's  sugges- 
tion of  changing  with  the  occupants 
of  the  box  adjoining  his  mother's 
was  met  with  a  cool  stare,  so  Arthur 
took  matters  into  his  own  hands. 
Summoning  his  strongest  voice,  he 
called  across  all  three  boxes,  carried 
on  a  conversation  with  his  mother 
that  could  have  been  heard  on  the 
track  without  a  microphone.  Mrs. 
Lake,  who  has  a  long  stage  record 
herself,   answered  with   a  voice  that 
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would  have  awakened  the  dead.  Five 
minutes  later  the  Lakes  were  sitting 
in  their  usual  boxes. 

It  would  appear  that  Director  Nagel 
has  a  special  taste  for  inviting  newly- 
weds  to  star  on  his  program.  Carole 
Lombard,  Clark  Gable,  William  Pow- 
ell, Merle  Oberon,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  and  Joan  Bennett  have  all  ap- 
peared   within    a   month    after    their 

marriage. 

*  *       * 

Mel  Blanc,  heard  on  the  Al  Pearce 
programs,  should  be  familiar  to  all 
moviegoers  but  probably  isn't.  He  is 
the  voice  of  Porky  Pig,  Daffy  Duck 
and  Bugs  Bunny  in  "Looneytones" 
and  "Merrie  Melodies."  He  is  the 
voice  of  the  raven  in  MGM  cartoons, 
and  was  the  voice  of  Grandfather 
Squirrel  in  "Peace  on  Earth,"  which  is 
mentioned  for  an  Academy  award. 

*  *       * 

Gene  Autry,  the  Oklahoman  who 
sang  and  rode  his  way  into  the  fire- 
sides of  exclusive  society  as  well  as 
some    fifty   million   young    American 
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hearts,  has  started  work  on  "Rancho 

Grande." 

*  *        * 

Jean  Hersholt,  known  to  listeners 
as  "Dr.  Christian,"  acting  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  president  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Relief  Fund,  will  soon  start  look- 
ing for  a  site  upon  which  the  home 
for  aged  and  disabled  actors  will  be 
constructed.  The  funds  for  this  home 
will  come  from  the  motion  picture 
industry's  own  program,  The  Screen 
Guild  Show,  to  which  they  donate 
their  talent. 

May  Robson  gave  Cecil  de  Mille  a 
sample  of  what  the  Radio  Theater 
would  be  like  if  it  was  ever  televised. 
Miss  Robson,  76  years  old,  memorized 
the  entire  radio  adaptation  of  the 
screen  play,  "The  Young  in  Heart," 
and  in  addition,  a  short  interview 
with  De  Mille.  If  and  when  televi- 
sion becomes  commonplace,  all  actors 
and  actresses  will  have  to  memorize 
lines,  since  scripts  would  be  out  of  the 

question. 

*  *       * 

Death  brought  to  a  tragic  end  one 
of  the  most  promising  young  careers 
in  Hollywood  radio.  It  came  quietly, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  to  Ernest  Carlson, 
13-year-old  boy  actor.  The  cause  was 
peritonitis  and  pneumonia.  Young 
Carlson,  up  to  the  time  of  his  illness, 
was  one  of  the  busiest  young  actors  in 
Hollywood  radio.  He  was  Ronnie 
Bradley,  the  radio  son  of  Irene  Rich, 
Peter  Brent  on  Brenthouse,  the  kid 
brother  of  Doris  Kenyon  on  Cross 
Roads  and  a  variety  of  other  charac- 
ters on  various  programs. 

*  *       * 

Rehearsal  of  a  recent  Silver  Thea- 
ter broadcast  got  nowhere  for  hours 
because  the  cast,  as  well  as  Director 
Conrad  Nagel,  were  down  on  the  floor 
busy  being  boys  again.  They  were 
playing  with  a  toy  electric  train  used 
for  sound  effects. 

*  *       * 

The  new  Mrs.  William  Powell  did 
not  join  her  famous  husband  when 
he  was  signed  to  the  Silver  Theater 
series  and  did  his  first  broadcast.  The 
reason — a  cold.  However,  she  was 
among  those  present  on  the  sidelines, 
looking  very  fetching  in  a  silver  fox 
and  a  new  little  spring  flower  toque. 

*  *        * 

Radio  and  motion  pictures  have 
been  exchanging  stars  for  years  now, 
but  when  a  film  studio  buys  a  title  of 
a  radio  program  to  use  it  for  a  pic- 
ture, it's  news.     Paramount   recently 


purchased  the  title,  "I  Want  a  Di- 
vorce," in  which  Joan  Blondell  and 
Dick  Powell  will  be  co-starred. 

Los  Angeles  newsmen  and  Admiral 
Richardson,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  fleet, 
are  convinced  that  Edgar  Bergen's 
mind  is  as  quick  as  a  flash.  Bergen, 
giving  a  talk  at  a  traditional  dinner 
given  by  the  Los  Angeles  waterfront 
press  in  honor  of  the  new  naval  chief, 
was  waiting  his  time  to  bring  Charlie 
McCarthy  out  of  his  suitcase,  which 
he  had  leaned  on  the  wall  behind  him. 
A  waiter  accidentally  knocked  the 
suitcase  to  the  floor  and  hardly  had 
the  echo  of  the  crash  died  down  when 
out  of  the  suitcase  came  Charlie's 
raging  voice.  "Lemme  out  of  here!" 
yelled  the  dummy.  "Whatcha  trying  to 
do  to  me,  Bergen,  kill  me?  Let  me  outta 
here!"  So  realistic  was  the  effect  of 
Bergen's  ventriloquism  that  for  a  split 
second  there  was  dead  silence  as  the 
keen  brains  of  the  newsmen  wrestled 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  Bergen,  and 
not  actually  Charlie,  who  did  the 
yelling.  ^        ^        ^ 

LAST  MINUTE  NEWS 

Jack  Carson  and  Kay  St.  Germaine, 
songbird  once  engaged  to  Edgar  Ber- 
gen, have  set  the  day  of  their  wed- 
ding, April  15th. 

Charles  Boyer  is  getting  complaints 
from  listeners  who  say  they  can't  un- 
derstand him. 

Ted  Husing  is  coming  to  Hollywood 
to  star  in  a  series  of  Sports  Shorts! 

Lanny  Ross  is  dickering  with  an- 
other film  company  to  star  in  a  new 

musical. 

*       *       * 

CONFIDENTIAL  QUESTION  BOX 

(Answers  to  your  questions  about 
Hollywood  Radio  Stars) 

Miss  Mae  Lamaack,  Davenport,  Iowa: 
Roy  Rogers,  the  cowboy  star,  has  no 
radio  sponsor  lined  up  at  the  present. 
His  real  name  is  Len  Slye,  and  he  is 
married. 

A.  E.  M.,  Brooklyn,  New  York:  Linda 
Darnell's  name  is  really  Linda  Dar- 
nell, and  she'll  only  be  heard  on  the 
radio  as  a  guest  star,  occasionally. 

Helen  Wolos,  Philadelphia,  Penn.:  I 
have  asked  John  Conte  and  Bud 
Heaston  to  mail  you  pictures  of  them- 
selves. Bud  is  married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sam  Wood,  the  director.  John 
is  single,  but  romances  the  Hollywood 
starlets. 

Mrs.  O.  R.  Kendall,  Orlando,  Fla.:  I 
have  written  to  Ed  Hill  and  you 
should  receive  a  picture  of  him  soon. 


Once  she  was  the  favorite  vocalist  of  Hal  Kemp's  orchestra.  Now 
Maxine  Gray  is  in  Hollywood,  giving  most  of  her  time  to  tele- 
vision.    In   between  times  she  visits  the  Children's   Home  Society. 
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"STRAW!" 


You  can  now  have  those  attractive  golden 
locks  without  depriving  your  hair  of  its 
lustre.  Nestle — originator  of  Permanent  Waving 
— offers  you  Nestle  LITE — a  professional  hair 
lightener  for  home  use.  The  OIL  in  Nestle  LITE 
counteracts  the  tendency  to  excessive  hair  dry- 
ness, leaving  the  hair  soft  and  lustrous. 

On  arms  and  legs  Nestle  LITE  not  only  makes 
superfluous  hair  less  noticeable  but  does  not  dry 
or  irritate  average  normal  skin.  Delightfully 
scented — pleasant  to  use  and  easy  to  apply.  At 
"5  &  10",  drug  and  dept.  stores.  The)  Nestle- 
LeMur  Co.,  Ill  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Comes  in  two  sizes: 
25c   and    50c 


LITE 


A  HAIR  LIGHTENER  WITH  AN  OIL  BASE 


CeoAd  Find  30  L 
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Artistic  pins,  rings  and  emblems  for  classes 
and  clubs.  Attractive  prices.  Finest  quality, 
gold  plated,  silver,  etc.    Over  300  designs. 


FREE 


CATALOG 

Write  Oepl.  J.  METAL  ARTS  CO..  Inc..  Rochester.  N.  H. 


FREE 

ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will 
beautifully  enlarge  any  snapshot, 
photo,  Kodak  picture,  print  or  nega- 
tive to  5x7  inches  FREE — if  you  enclose  this 
ad  with  10c  for  return  mailing:.  Information 
on  hand  tinting  in  natural  colors  and  fram- 
ing sent  imntiediately.  Your  original  returned 
with  your  free  enlargement.  Liook  over  your 
pictures  now  and  send  your  favorite  snap- 
shot or  negative  today.  DEAN  STUDIOS, 
Dept.    65,    211    7th    St.,    Des    Moines,    Iowa. 


^^^ 
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•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  qulck- 
\  ly  and  easily  tint  telltale  streaks  of 
'  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — 
from  lightest  blonde  to  darkest  black. 
Brownatone  and  a  email  brush  does 
It — or  money  back.  Used  for  28  years  by  thousands  of 
women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed  harmless. 
No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vege- 
table. Cannot  afJect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  In.  One  application  Im- 
parts desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray  appears. 
Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  60c 
at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Re- 
tain your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 
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What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


swers,  because  three  years  of  solid  re- 
search teach  you  a  lot. 

Lee  holds  a  record  of  some  sort — 
he's  appeared  over  radio  stations  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  It  all  hap- 
pened some  years  ago  when  he  was 
touring  the  country  in  the  Rexall 
stream-lined  train.  At  every  stop 
there  was  the  microphone  of  the  local 
station,  waiting  for  him  to  talk  into 
it.  After  that  jaunt,  which  introduced 
him  to  some  200  microphones,  Lee 
became  a  sports  announcer,  and  still 
describes  occasional  local  games  on 
WBT  when  he  has  the  time,  which 
isn't  often — his  quiz  show  duties  see 
to  that.  Off  the  air  Lee  is  quiet  and 
reserved,  and  never  asks  questions. 
He's  thirty-six  years  old  and  likes  to 
golf  and  swim,  although  he  shies 
away  from  springboards  because  once 
when  he  was  a  boy  he  dived  into  a 
shallow  pool.  On  the  links  he  scores 
in  the  low  80s. 

Dottie  Conne,  his  side-kick  on  the 
program,  is  a  contralto -voiced  young 
woman  who  is  always  smiling,  and 
she  seldom  fails  to  disarm  the  people 
who  gather  for  the  broadcasts  and 
bring  them  happily  up  to  the  micro- 
phone. Off  the  air  she  is  one  of  Char- 
lotte's most  tireless  community  work- 
ers, busy  with  Community  Chest  and 
Red  Cross  drives.  This  year  she  was 
publicity  director  for  the  President's 
Birthday  Ball  in  Charlotte. 

*  *       * 

CINCINNATI— Even  Fred  Kirby, 
WLW's  "Smiling  Cowboy,"  no  rela- 
tion to  WBT's  Lee  Kirby,  was  sur- 
prised. Last  Thanksgiving  Day  he 
sang  on  the  air  for  the  first  time  a 
song  he  had  composed,  called  "I'm 
Thankful  for  Mother."  As  he  finished, 
he  off-handedly  announced  that  he'd 
send  a  copy  of  the  words  to  anyone 
who  requested  them.  In  the  next  two 
days  the  Cincinnati  post  office  deliv- 
ered more  than  14,000  letters  from 
people  who  took  him  at  his  word. 

"I'm  Thankful  for  Mother"  wasn't 
the  first  song  composed  by  the  Smil- 
ing Cowboy,  but  it's  the  best.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he's  written  more  than 
three  hundred  songs  and  has  played 
and  sung  them  over  radio  stations  in 
more  than  twenty  states  since  he  got 
his  radio  start  over  WBT  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  eleven  years  ago.  Today, 
at  WLW,  his  schedule  calls  for  twenty 
sponsored  programs  every  week. 

Fred's  partner,  Don  White,  is  with 
him  on  most  of  his  broadcasts,  accom- 
panying Fred  on  the  fiddle,  mandolin 
or  Hawaiian  guitar.  They've  been 
friends  ever  since  they  met  in  Char- 
lotte, although  they  haven't  been  to- 
gether professionally  all  that  time. 
Don  was  born  in  a  one-room  log  cabin 
near  Wolf  Creek,  West  Virginia. 

Fred  may  be  going  into  the  movies 
one  of  these  days.  He's  recently  been 
screen-tested  by  two  large  producers. 

*  *       * 
Remember  Arthur  Tracy,  the  Street 

Singer?  Years  ago  he  was  a  big  net- 
work star.  Then  he  packed  up  his 
accordion  and  went  to  London,  where 
he  was  an  even  greater  success  in 
vaudeville  and  radio.  Now  he's  back 
in  New  York,  singing  on  a  fifteen- 
minute,  Sunday  morning  program  on 
a  local  station.  But  don't  feel  sorry 
for  him  because  he  hasn't  got  a  net- 
work show — he's  sponsored,  and  also 
he's  one  of  the  few  old-time  radio 
personalities  who  have  bothered  to 
save  their  earnings. 


LOS  ANGELES— Help  Thy  Neigh- 
bor, the  program  on  KHJ  that  devotes 
itself  to  finding  jobs  for  people,  has 
just  spread  its  wings  and  established 
branches  in  five  California  cities  be- 
sides Los  Angeles — San  Diego,  San 
Bernardino,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Long  Beach.  Broadcasts 
have  been  given  from  each  of  these 
cities,  so  now  jobless  people  in  them 
can  get  the  benefit  of  the  program.  To 
date.  Help  Thy  Neighbor  has  reported 
finding  jobs  for  more  than  17,000  peo- 
ple, and  the  scope  of  its  activities  may 
soon  be  broadened — several  advertis- 
ing agencies  are  interested  in  selling 
the  program  to  a  coast-to-coast  spon- 
sor. 

Who  sends  Bess  Johnson,  star  of 
Hilltop  House,  that  corsage  of  violets 


■  Lee  Kirby,  station  WBT's  Man  in 
the  Street,  and  his  assistant,  Dottie 
Conne,     start     a     typical     broadcast 

every  morning?  A  card  is  never  en- 
closed. 

*       *       * 

CINCINNATI— A  roly-poly,  cheru- 
bic little  man  who  is  seldom  heard 
on  the  air  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
grams that  go  out  over  WSAI,  WLW's 
sister  station  in  Cincinnati.  His  name 
is  Clair  Shadwell,  and  he's  been  in 
radio  since  it  was  in  swaddling 
clothes. 

When  he  was  a  boy  in  short  pants 
and  long  stockings,  Clair  and  the 
other  boys  in  the  small  Ohio  town 
where  he  was  born  organized  a  brass 
band,  with  Clair  playing  the  cornet. 
He  stepped  out  of  the  amateur  ranks 
when  a  Chautauqua  outfit  passing 
through  town  needed  a  cornet  player 
in  a  hurry,  and  for  several  years  he 
toured  with  this  and  other  shows.  The 
war  interruped  his  musical  career. 
Although  he  spent  many  months  in 
France,  WSAI's  program  director 
chuckles  now  when  he  recalls  that  the 
only  thing  he  ever  killed  was  a  horse. 

Clair  is  in  his  second  year  at  WSAI, 
having  come  there  from  NBC  in 
Washington.  He's  married  to  the  girl 
who  was  an  assistant  postmistress  in 
a  small  Iowa  town  he  once  played  in 
during  his  Chautauqua  days,  and  they 
have  two  sons. 
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brings  you  ALL  the  Newest  Lyrics! 

Newest  song  hits  from  the  latest  movies  and  Bi-oadway 
revues — lyrics  everybody's  singing — published  in  the  new 
May  issue  of  Song  Hits.  This  issue  is  just  chockful  of 
dozens  of  the  very  latest  hits,  including  lyrics  from  "It's 
A  Date".  "Buck  Benny  Rides  Again", 
"Dance  with  the  Devil";  stoi-y  about 
the  "Ink  Spots"  and  article  about 
Tucker  and  Bonnie  Baker's 
ivery  and  popularization  of 
Johnny,  Oh  Johnny,  Oh!"  Go 
your  nearest  newsstand  or  5c 
1  1  Oc  counter— buy  the  May 
ng  Hits  magazine,  but  be  sure 
3u  get  the  magenta  and  black 
over  with  picture  of  Deanna 
Durbin.  Tear  off  bottom  line 
on  page  34,  print  your  name 
and  address  below  and  mail 
to  publisher  and  you  will 
eceive  by  mail  —  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE— your  copy 
of  "400  Songs  to  Remem. 
ber"  containing  over  400 
famous  songs.  If  your 
dealer  is  out  of  stock, 
send  10c  (U.  S.  Cur- 
rency only)  to  SONG 
HITS.  1  East  42nd 
StrF>et.  New  York,  for 
the  May  issue  and  your 
copy  of  "400  Songs 
Remember." 


WARNING:  Song   Hits  is  the  ONLY  magazine  that  pub- 
lishes correct   lyrics   by  permission   of  copyright  owners. 

May   Issue  on   Newsstands  NOV/ 
TO  LIGHTEN  YOUR  SKIN 


A  STEADY  JOB  MEANS 

S-E-C-U-R-l-T-Y 

Civil  Service  offers  steady  jobs  to  thou- 
sands. William  Allan  Brooks'  excellent 
book  "Civil  Service  Handbook"  is  in- 
valuable to  men  and  women  desiring 
to  take  Civil  Service  examinations — - 
147  pages,  substantially  bound.  Write 
today  for  full  information  or  send  $1.00 
for  the  book,  returnable  within  five 
days  for  refund  if  not  satisfactory.  Also 
mailed  C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer,  you  to 
pay  the  few  cents  charges.    Address 

ACE  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

Dept.  R05 


205  E.  42nd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Adventure  of  the 
Haunted  Cave 

{Continued  jrom  page  36) 

Montague  .  .  ." 

And  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  still 
looked  that  way.  The  only  way  into 
the  cave  was  across  the  clearing,  and 
Montague's  footprints  showed  that  no 
one  else  had  crossed  that  stretch  of 
muddy  ground.  They  were  clear  and 
sharp;  no  one  else  could  have  walked 
in  them  after  or  before  Montague. 

The  only  other  possible  way  into 
the  cave  was  through  the  window — 
but  it  was  high  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  and  could  have  been  reached 
only  by  grappling  irons  which  would 
have  left  scratches  on  the  sill.  But 
there  were  no  scratches.  The  chance 
that  someone  might  have  let  himself 
down  by  a  rope  from  above  was  ruled 
out  when  Ellery  observed  that  the 
only  way  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
cave  on  the  outside  was  from  the 
clearing  itself. 

Ellery  joined  Nikki  on  the  porch 
just  after  dinner,  which  had  been 
served  to  a  subdued  group  of  people 
by  a  scarcely  less  silent  butler. 

"If  I  could  just  get  past  those  foot- 
prints!" he  mumbled.  "But  they 
prove  absolutely  the  strangler  didn't 
cross  the  clearing.  A  fly  couldn't  have 
walked  across  that  mud  without  leav- 
ing tracks!" 

"But,  Ellery — I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts!" 

"Of  course  not,  Nikki — " 

He  stopped,  listening,  and  Nikki 
screamed  lightly  and  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  For  a  moment  they 
stood  there,  tense,  while  the  ghostly 
wail  of  the  haunted  cave  rose  and 
throbbed  and  fell  again. 

THE  next  morning,  after  a  night  of 
■  rain  which  still  fell  from  gray  skies, 
a  glum-looking  Inspector  Queen  sum- 
moned everyone  into  the  living  room. 

"Now  listen,  everybody,"  he  com- 
manded. "I've  worked  twenty-four 
hours  by  phone  to  get  a  line  on  you 
people — and  I  want  to  know  what 
you've  got  to  say  about  the  things  I 
found  out.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Lewis 
— you  and  Montague  have  been  ene- 
mies for  twenty  years — " 

"Enemies!  You're  crazy!"  The 
dried-up  little  man  seemed  about  to 
explode  with  indignation.  "We've  been 
friendly  enemies,  that's  true.  But — 
are  you  accusing  me  of  having  mur- 
dered Colin  Montague?" 

"It's  wonderful  how  friendly  ene- 
mies can  turn  into  unfriendly  ones, 
Mr.  Lewis,"  Inspector  Queen  said 
dryly.  "Besides,  Montague  owned 
something  you  want — badly.  His 
library  on  psychic  research,  Lewis. 
You've  always  hankered  after  it." 

"But  dad,"  Ellery  interposed,  "even 
if  Montague  died,  how  could  Lewis — " 

"I  had  a  man  look  up  Montague's 
will.  In  it  he  leaves  his  library  to  his 
friendly  enemy,  Alexander  Lewis!" 
Queen  declared. 

Into  the  chorus  of  gasps  that 
greeted  this  statement,  Professor  Col- 
lins' voice  cut  sharply.  "But  Inspector, 
that's  so  absurd — to  kill  a  man  for 
possession  of  some   books — " 

"You  think  so?"  the  Inspector  in- 
quired. "Well,  then,  suppose  I  tackle 
you.  Montague  borrowed  a  great  deal 
of  money  from  you: — didn't  he?" 

Collins  face  stiffened  into  a  mask 
of  dignity.  "Oh,"  he  said  quietly.  "I 
see.     Yes,  Inspector,  he  did." 
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"And  he  wasn't  able  to  repay  those 
loans.  So  you  and  he  made  a  deal. 
He  took  out  an  insurance  policy  on 
his  life  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one 
thousand,  five  hundred  dollars — the 
exact  amount  of  his  debt  to  you!" 

Laura  Montague  was  on  her  feet,  all 
color  drained  from  her  immature  face. 
"You  killed  my  father?"  she  gasped. 

"Laura!"  snapped  Mrs.  Collins.  Then 
she  turned  furiously  to  Inspector 
Queen.  "How  dare  you  suggest  my 
husband  killed — " 

At  this  point  Inspector  Queen  tossed 
his  largest  and  most  unexpected  bomb 
of  the  morning.  "But  how  about  you, 
Mrs.  Collins?"  he  asked  quietly.  "Does 
your  husband  know  that  you  and 
Colin  Montague  were  once  man  and 
wife?  That  you  ran  away  from  Mon- 
tague, leaving  your  baby  with  him, 
and  then  married  Collins?" 

She  stared  at  him. 

"So  it's  out — at  last,"  she  murmured. 

"Yes,"  the  Inspector  went  on,  "and 
right  now  I'm  checking  up  on  that 
divorce  you  were  supposed  to  have 
got  from  Montague,  Mrs.  Collins.  For 
all  I  know,  you  never  were  divorced— 
and  when  this  thing's  cleared  up,  we'll 
find  Montague  came  up  here  threat- 
ening to  expose  you  as  a  bigamist — " 

DANDEMONIUM  then  broke  loose. 
'Laura  fainted,  Mrs.  Collins  began 
to  cry,  and  Collins  made  threatening 
gestures  in  the  Inspector's  direction. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  there 
was  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door. 

Gabriel  Dunn  stood  outside,  his 
clothes  and  beard  damp  from  the  rain. 

"I — I  just  been  up  to  the  cave,"  he 
announced  in  that  creaky  voice. 
"Somethin's  happened  up  there.  Your 
man  here — Finch — he's  there,  stran- 
gled to  death!" 

For  a  moment,  Ellery  didn't  know 
who  Finch  was.  Then  he  remembered 
the  close-mouthed,  saturnine  servant. 

There  was  a  general  movement  out- 
side, with  Ellery  in  the  lead,  running 
through  the  rain  toward  the  cave. 
Once  there,  he  noted  quickly  that  all 
footprints  in  the  clearing  were  now 
washed  away. 

It  was  Finch,  all  right,  and  he  was 
dead.  That  wry,  tight  mouth  would 
never  open  again.  But  this  time  the 
strangling  had  been  done  in  the  or- 
thodox way;  the  thumb  prints  were 
on  the  front  of  the  throat,  over  the 
wind-pipe,  and  the  finger  prints  were 
on  the  back. 

Ellery  caught  sight  of  a  small, 
ruined  object  on  the  floor  a  few  feet 
from  the  body.  He  bent  over  it  while 
Velie  examined  Finch.  It  was  a  small 
box  camera — or  rather,  it  had  been. 
Now  it  was  a  wreck,  for  evidently 
someone  had  jumped  on  it  repeatedly 
until  it  was  smaslied  to  bits.  The  film 
had  been  removed. 

"Well,"  Ellery  remarked,  "that 
camera's  your  sure  cure  for  ghosts. 
Finch  must  have  witnessed  the  mur- 
der of  Montague  yesterday  morning. 
Probably  got  up  early  to  see  Monta- 
gue and  Lewis  off  on  their  experi- 
ment, took  his  camera  along,  followed 
Montague  when  Montague  beat  it 
alone  to  get  to  the  cave  before  Lewis, 
■snapped  a  picture  of  the  killing, 
and — " 

"And  was  all  set  to  blackmail  the 
killer!"  Inspector  Queen  supplied. 

"Exactly.  He  probably  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  killer  for  last 
night,  was  fool  enough  to  bring  his 
camera  along — and  got  choked  to 
death  for  his  pains." 

"The  only  question  is,"  said  the  In- 
spector— "who  was  the  killer?" 


"I  can  answer  that  question,  too," 
Ellery  said  softly.  "I  had  a — a  sort 
of  brain  wave  as  I  ran  through  the 
woods  just  now.  Reconstructed  the 
whole  thing — and  it's  really  amaz- 
ingly simple.  If  you'll  just  get  every- 
one together  at  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing, I'll  show  you  how  it  was  done — • 
and  who  did  it!" 

CHALLENGE  TO  THE  READER 

At  this  point  in  The  Adventure  of 
the  Haunted  Cave,  you  are  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts  and  clues  neces- 
sary to  lead  to  the  only  person  who 
could  logically  have  murdered  Colin 
Montague  and  Finch.  Do  you  know 
who  that  person  is? 
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Half  an  hour  later,  although  the 
rain  had  stopped,  it  was  a  resentful 
group  of  people  who  gathered  at  the 
clearing  opposite  the  cave. 

"I've  asked  you  all  to  come  here," 
Ellery  began,  "because  it's  time  we 
exploded  all  this  nonsense  about 
ghosts  and  got  back  to  normal.  The 
murder  of  Finch  last  night  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  murder  of 
Montague.  Obviously  it  was  com- 
mitted by  the  same  person. 

"The  crux  of  Montague's  murder  is 
— how  was  it  done?  This  morning  we 
have  identical  conditions  to  those  that 
existed  on  the  morning  of  the  mur- 
der— it  has  rained,  the  rain  has 
stopped,  and  the  mud  of  the  clearing 
is  smoothed  and  unmarked.  In  other 
words,  what  you  see  now  is  what 
Montague  saw  when  he  set  foot  in 
this  clearing — to  cross  it,  enter  the 
cave,  and  there  meet  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  very  clever  criminal. 

KvlONTAGUE,"  he  continued,  "was 
'"'  strangled  by  no  ghost.  The 
strangler's  hands  were  human  hands 
— they  left  human  fingermarks.  And  if 
the  strangler  had  human  hands,  he  also 
had  human  feet,  and  human  feet  leave 
prints  in  mud.  But  we  know  that 
the  murder  was  committed  in  the 
cave,  because  a  man  who  is  on  the 
point  of  death  by  strangulation  could 
not  walk  across  this  clearing  in  the 
straight  line  indicated  by  those  foot- 
prints. Therefore,  the  murderer,  we 
must  assume,  crossed  the  clearing. 
The  question  is:  how  did  he  cross  it 
without  leaving  any  footprints?  Ser- 
geant Velie!" 

"Huh?"  said  that  worthy. 

"I  want  you  to  act  the  part  of  Colin 
Montague.  And  I — I'm  your  murderer. 
Sergeant.  This  is  the  morning  of  the 
crime,  about  five  o'clock.  Sergeant, 
you  rose  a  full  hour  earlier  than  you 
were  supposed  to  that  morning — " 

"I  did?  Oh,  you  mean  Montague," 
Velie  mumbled. 

"Montague  tricked  me!"  Lewis 
burst  out.  "If  that  man  weren't 
dead  .  .  ." 

"But  he  is,  Mr.  Lewis  ...  At  any 
rate,  Montague  wasn't  alone.  His 
murderer  was  with  him.  Now,  Mon- 
tague and  this  companion  entered  the 
woods,  crossed  them,  and  came  to  this 
spot — the  edge  of  the  clearing  before 
the  cave.  Come  with  me  into  the 
woods.  Sergeant,  and  we'll  demon- 
strate what  poor  Finch  snapped  with 
his  camera — the  evidence  for  which 
he  was  murdered  last  night." 

Together,  they  walked  down  the 
trail  until  they  were  hidden  by  the 
underbrush.  The  waiting  group  heard 
the  murmur  of  Ellery's  voice  and  an 
agonized  yelp   from  Velie,   and  then 
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they  re-appeared — with,  Ellery  riding 
astride  Velie's  hroad  back! 

"And  that  is  how  it  was  done," 
Ellery  said,  facing  them  once  more. 
"Montague  simply  carried  his  mur- 
derer on  his  back  into  the  cave.  That's 
the  only  way  the  murderer  could  have 
crossed  the  mud  without  leaving  foot- 
prints!" 

The  inspector  said  suddenly:  "Yes — 
and  the  prints  of  the  strangler's 
fingers!" 

"Yes  Dad  .  .  .  they  proved  the 
strangler  was  behind  Montague  at  the 
time  of  the  crime,  thus  confirming  my 
other  deduction.  But  grown  men  don't 
run  around  the  Adirondacks  at  five  in 
the  morning  playing  piggy-back,  so 
why  was  Montague  carrying  the  mur- 
derer? The  only  reason  I  could  see 
was  that  the  murderer  had  to  be  car- 
ried." 

"Had  to  be  carried.  El?"  Inspector 
Queen  asked  in  bewilderment. 

"An  injury,  dad!  And  that  was 
confirmed  by  a  significant  fact.  Old 
Gabe  here  had  said  that  he'd  found  a 
place  on  the  trail  in  the  woods  where 
someone  had  slipped  on  loose  stones 
and  fallen  into  some  juniper  bushes. 
Gabe  said  it  was  Montague,  because 
he  thought  Montague  was  alone.  But 
since  we  know  Montague  carried 
someone,  isn't  it  evident  that  it  wasn't 
Montague  who  fell,  but  his  com- 
panion?" 

"Sure!"  the  Inspector  said  excitedly. 
"It  was  a  fake  fall!  The  murderer 
pretended  to  fall  and  twist  his  ankle 
or  something,  so  Montague  would 
carry  him!" 

"Yes,"  Ellery  went  on.  "The  whole 
thing  was  carefully  planned  to  make 
the  murder  look  like  the  work  of  the 
cave's  ghostly  occupant — strangula- 
tion, one  set  of  footprints  leading  into 
the  cave — " 

"Yes,  but,"  Professor  Collins  asked, 
"how  did  the  murderer  get  out?" 

"It's  perfectly  obvious,"  Ellery  re- 
marked. "I  don't  know  why  none  of 
us  thought  of  it  sooner.  For  while  no 
one  could  have  gotten  into  the  cave 
through  that  window,  because  it's  fifty 
feet  above  the  lake,  someone  could 
easily  get  out — simply  by  diving  into 
the  water  and  swimming  to  shore." 

THE  Inspector  was  chewing  a  fin- 
gernail excitedly.  "Of  course,  of 
course!"  he  said  with  impatience. 
"But — who  was  this  murderer?" 

"Dad — where  was  this  little  'acci- 
dent' of  the  murderer's  staged,  when 
he  fell  and  pretended  to  twist  his 
ankle?  At  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  house.  And 
yet  Montague  carried  him  all  the  way 
through  the  woods  to  the  cave,  when 
it  would  have  been  so  much  simpler 
just  to  bring  him  back  to  the  house! 
Why?  There  could  be  only  one  reason 
why  Montague  didn't  carry  his  com- 
panion back  to  the  house,  but  carried 
him  instead  to  the  cave.  And  that  was 
— because  he  and  his  companion  were 
bound  for  the  cave — because  his  com- 
panion was  supposed  to  share  the 
cave  with  him  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours!" 

There  was  a  quick  movement,  like 
that  of  a  frightened  animal,  at  the 
edge  of  the  group.  "Yes!"  Ellery  cried, 
sharp  and  clear  and  authoritatively, 
"Sergeant  Velie,  arrest  the  man  who 
got  Montague  up  an  hour  early  on 
some  trumped-up  change  of  plan — 
who  wanted  to  kill  Montague  because 
he  hated  him  and  because  he  knew  he 
would  fall  heir  to  Montague's  valu- 
able collection  of  books — Alexander 
Lewis!" 
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SILVERPLATE 


Copyrighl  WO.  Inlemallonal  Stiver  Ce,« 

l.  U.  S,  Pol.  Oil.  In  Canado.  Thv  T.  Eaton  Co..  lid. 

Holmes  &  Edwards  Division,  Merlden,  Conn. 
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CORNS  fiOFAST! 


Away  Goes 
Pain  and  Out 
Come  Corns 
Ever  So  Quick! 


Try  this  famous  new  clinic-tested  relief — the  New 
Super-Soft  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads.  Pain  goes  quicker; 
shoe  friction  and  pressure  is  stopped  more  effectively. 
"Breaking-in"  discomfort  of  new  or  tight  shoes  is 
avoided,  and  corns,  sore  toes  and  blisters  pre- 
vented. These  soothing,  cushioning,  fleecy  pads  are 
now  630%  softer  than  before!  That's  what  makes 
them  vastly  better.  New,  thin  SCALLOPED  EDGE 
molds  pad  to  toe  with  form-fit  smoothness.  Do  not 
come  off  in  bath.  Separate  Medica- 
tions included  for  removing  your 
corns  or  callouses.  Cost  but  a  trifle 
and  more  for  your  money  than  ever! 
Sizes  for  Corns,CaI- 
louses.  Bunions,  1 
Soft  Corns.  Insist  j 
on  Dr.  Scholl's. 


NEW 


Df^Scholls^inopads 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 


47 


Size  8  X  lO  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  lengrth 

or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 

ecapes,  pet  animals,    etc., 

or     enlargements     of     any 

port  of  group  picture.  Safe 

return     of    onginal    photo     4^  «         ^  ^    aa 

guaranteed.  3  fOr  ^IsUO 

SEND  NO  MONEY ^?='BTal,^,'h°o't 

(any  aize)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
Tour  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage — or  send  49c 
with   order   and   we   pay  posta^.    Big   16x20- 


Inch  enlargement 

age  or  send  80c  and 
oner  now.  Send  you 


.  _ .  _  .  _  .  78c  plus  post- 
pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  thia  i  _ 
photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 
STANDARD    ART    STUDIOS 
113    S.    Jefferson    St.         Dept.    1550-E         Chicago,    Illinois 


Jiof^^r 


when  I  found  how 
KURB  Tablets  help  on 
difficult  days!  You  can 
get  them  where  other 
KOTEX  products  are 
sold.  Just  say  KURBS! 


J*  CONFUCIUS  SAY: 


CONSTIPATION  GOT  YOU  DOWN? 
HEADACHY -PEPLESS? 

•  Try  FEEN-A-MINT,  the  easy-to-take  laxative. 
Tastes  like  your  favorite  chewing  gum.  Gives 
gentle,  thorough  bowel  movement.  Millions  rely 
on  FEEN-A-MINT.  Get  FEEN-A-MINT  at  your 
druggist's  today.  Family  supply  only  IW. 

THE 

CHEWING  GUM 

LAXATIVE 


FEEN-A-MINT 
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Two  Kinds  of  Marriage — The  New 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


to  her,  reading  to  her.  Every  appoint- 
ment that  could  possibly  be  cancelled 
was  cancelled — so  he  could  sit  for 
hour  upon  hour  at  her  side. 

That's  Ann  Sothern  and  Roger 
Pryor's  marriage  for  you — a  marriage 
as  modern  as  1940,  and  one  that  is  the 
envy  of  all  Hollywood. 

You  wonder  about  a  marriage  like 
that.  Here  are  two  people,  two  per- 
sonalities individually  famous  in  their 
own  right.  Ann,  a  movie  star,  with  a 
dozen  successes  to  her  credit.  Roger, 
a  movie  actor  band  leader,  and  now 
a  rising  young  radio  personality.  You 
imagine  each  one,  immersed  in  a  sea 
of  responsibilities,  each  one  with  a 
career  to  make.  With  fame,  so  many 
things  get  in  the  way  of  a  happy 
home  life,  a  normal  marriage.  How 
have  these  two  managed  to  remain  so 
unspoiled,  so  genuinely  fond  of  each 
other,  after  all  these  years? 

I  TALKED  to  Roger  about  it  a  few 
'  weeks  ago.  Ann  was  in  the  hos- 
pital, recovering  from  her  operation. 
He  looked  worn  and  worried — the 
only  time  I  have  ever  seen  Roger  look 
worn — and  his  thoughts  were  obvi- 
ously with  Ann  throughout  our  con- 
versation. And  yet,  he  passed  along 
a  message,  which  summed  up  every- 
thing. 

"Ann  and  I  have  built  our  married 
life  together  on  two  principles.  One 
is — that  for  a  true  marriage — a  nor- 
mal home  life  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  other  is — that  outside  our  home, 
both  of  us  are  individuals  with  our 
own  independence — and  that  neither 
has  the  right  to  interfere  in  the 
other's  business  or  professional  life." 

As  far  as  the  normal  home  life  goes, 
Ann  and  Roger  have  one  now  that's 
ideal.  They  live  in  a  pretty  Georgian 
house  out  in  Beverly  Hills — not  a  pre- 
tentious house,  but  lovely — the  kind 
of  house  an  up-and-coming  young 
doctor  might  live  in — or  a  bond  sales- 
man, or  a  young  architect  who  was 
doing  rather  well. 

The  house  is  landscaped,  with  a 
patio  and  a  garden.  Dogs  romp  over 
the  lawn.  Inside,  there  are  cozy  fur- 
nishings, bookshelves,  a  crackling  fire 


in  the  fireplace.  Everything  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  house  was  de- 
signed especially  by  Ann.  Just  like 
any  other  young  married  woman,  she 
took  time  out  from  her  busy  life  to 
study  architecture,  period  furniture, 
china,  rugs,  silverware,  so  she'd  be 
able  to  do  it  all  in  perfect  taste. 

It's  a  home  they  can  share  with 
their  friends.  Almost  every  night, 
somebody  drops  in  for  dinner.  Don 
Ameche  and  his  blonde  wife,  Cesar 
Romero,  the  younger  married  set  of 
Hollywood — are  all  regular  guests. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  there  is  music 
in  the  big  livingroom — with  Ann  at 
the  piano,  half  a  dozen  friends  har- 
monizing in  a  corner,  and  Roger 
tooting  away  at  his  pet  trombone. 

On  nights  when  there  are  no 
visitors  or  parties,  they  spend  long 
and  beautiful  evenings  together,  just 
sitting  by  their  fireside,  talking,  read- 
ing, or  listening  to  their  collection  of 
fine  symphonic  recordings,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  Hollywood. 

You  might  not  think  it  of  Roger — 
with  his  boyish  eagerness  on  the  air 
— or  of  Ann  with  her  pert  screen  ways 
— but  this  quiet  happiness  of  theirs  is 
tremendously  precious  to  them  both. 
For  a  very  important  reason.  They 
waited  for  it,  for  more  than  seven 
years. 

In  fact,  Roger  himself  sacrificed  his 
career  as  a  band-leader  to  achieve  it. 

Ann  and  Roger  met  each  other  in 
Chicago,  in  1932 — when  she  was  sing- 
ing in  musical  comedy,  and  he  was  a 
handsome  young  juvenile  lead. 

"It  was  love  at  first  sight,"  Roger 
says  today.  "By  the  time  I  took  her 
home  that  night,  I  was  crazy  about 
her.  But  we  saw  each  other  only  a 
few  times  after  that  meeting — for 
two  weeks  later,  her  show  went  on  to 
Hollywood — and  I  was  called  back  to 
New  York." 

THERE  is  something  pathetic  about 
that  four-year  romance  of  Roger  and 
Ann.  It  seems  almost  as  though  fate 
did  her  utmost  to  keep  them  apart. 
For  almost  four  years,  that  two  weeks 
they  saw  each  other  in  Chicago  was 
the   longest   time  they   ever  had   to- 


■  Important  announcement!  John's  Other  Wife,  starring  Erin  O'Brien- 
Moore,  left,  and  Just  Plain  Bill,  with  Arthur  Hughes,  right,  are  now  heard 
at    new    times,    3:30    and    3:45    P.M.,    E.S.T.,    on    NBC's    Blue    network. 


RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   MIRROR 


BE  INDEPENDENT! 

HAVE  A 

SMALL  BUSINESS 
OF  YOUR  OWN 

$  Thousands  of  men  and  women,  have  re- 
fused to  be  beaten  by  depression  or  cir- 
cumstances. They  have  built  up  their  ov^n 
businesses.  They  are  independent,  happy — 
many  of  them  better  off  financially  than  ever 
before.  Why  not  do  as  they  have  done?  "A 
Small  Business  of  Your  Own,"  by  William  Allan 
Brooks,  is  a  compendium  of  1,000  spare-time 
or  whole-time  money-making  ideas  that  con 
be  of  great  assistance  to  you.  Each  idea  de- 
scribed in  this  150-page,  substantially  bound 
book  is  a  tried  and  proven  way  for  the  man 
or  woman  having  little  or  no  capital  to  build 
a   modest,   dependable    business. 

Write  today  for  further  information  or  send 
$1.00  for  a  copy,  under  our  five-day  money- 
back  guarantee.  If  you  prefer,  a  copy  will 
be  sent  you  C.O.D.,  you  to  pay  a  few  cents 
charges.      Address    your    inquiry    or    order    to 

ACE  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  Inc. 

Dept.  RM-5,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


>t  RNS  Ct^tRaip prices'. 


,     KNITTING         WORSTEDS 

/  Saxony.    Shetland,    Velveens,    etc.    AT    CUT-RATE 
'  PRICES!     FREE.   Sample  Cards,   Instructions.     Just 

out.  Style  Flash,  30  New  Models  Free.  Est.  22  yrs. 

F  (  K  TARN  CO.,  85    Essex   St..  Oept.  A-S,   New  Vork,    N.  T. 


STOPPED 
aUICKLY 


^T  ,.v.rf  from  rt*'"^  °'  ^^kiTtrouMes 

„d  ott"  «*  35c  bottre,  at  druggists, 

proves  it  or  money  back 


arkle-Cu+,  Simulated 

BIRTH 
STONE 


Many  think  wearing 
their  birth  stone  lucky. 
Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  send  a  won- 
derful, sparkle-cut,  Simulated  Birth  Stone — 
correct  for  your  month — FREE  if  you  en- 
close this  ad  with  10c  for  mailing.  Just  send 
name,  address  and  month  of  birth.  Infor- 
mation, on  free  gold  plate  ring  with  wrist 
watch,  sent  immediately.  Send  today  for 
your  new  simulated  BIRTH  STONE. 
EinpireDiainondCo.,Dept.440,  JefFerson,  Iowa 


YOU'LL  ALWAYS 
BE  CONSTIPATED 
UNLESS- 

_  You  correct  faulty  living  habits — unless  liver 
bile  flows  freely  every  day  into  your  intestines  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods.  SO  USE  COMMON 
SENSE!  Drink  more  water,  eat  more  fruit  and 
vegetables.  And  if  assistance  is  needed,  take 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  not  only 
assure  gentle  yet  thorough  bowel  movements  but 
ALSO  stimulate  liver  bile  to  help  digest  fatty 
foods  and  tone  up  intestinal  muscular  action. 
Olive  Tablets,  being  purely  vegetable,  are 
wonderful!  Used  successfully  for  years  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  Edwards  in  treating  patients  for  consti- 
pation and  sluggish  liver  bile.  Test  their  good- 
ness TONIGHT!  15(5,  30^  and  60ji. 
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gether.  Both  of  them  were  rising 
stars.  Roger  was  getting  into  pictures 
— in  New  York — Ann  was  in  road 
shows,  on  the  stage,  and  finally  in 
pictures — in  Hollywood.  They  saw 
each  other  for  brief  glimpses — wrote 
letters — and  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
there  would  be  time  enough  to  marry 
and  settle  down. 

It's  a  miracle  the  whole  thing  lasted 
as  long  as  it  did.  But  Ann  and 
Roger's  romance  was  the  real  thing. 
They  had  faith.  Finally  they  both 
landed  up  together  in  Hollywood.  Not 
only  that — they  were  cast  opposite 
each  other  in  a  picture,  "The  Girl 
Friend."  They  were  all  set  to  get 
married  after  the  picture  was  finished 
— but  Roger's  agent  had  another  idea. 

"Wait  awhile,"  he  said.  "I  want 
you  to  make  a  personal  appearance 
tour  of  the  country.  Your  stock's  up 
now — you  can  get  married,  when  you 
come  back." 

Roger  wanted  to  get  married  then, 
anyway.  But  Ann  said  it  was  better 
to  wait.  She  didn't  want  one  of  those 
broken  Hollywood  marriages — with 
one  here,  the  other  gone  tomorrow. 
So  Roger  went  away  on  his  tour — 
and  Ann  waited. 

She  waited  a  long  time.  For  during 
that  tour,  Roger's  agent  had  another 
idea.  He  decided  Roger  ought  to  be 
a  bandleader. 

IT  happened  this  way.  As  a  gag, 
'  during  the  personal  appearances, 
Roger  played  all  the  instruments  in 
the  band.  Music  has  always  been  as 
natural  to  him  as  breathing.  He's  the 
second  son  of  Arthur  Pryor,  the 
famous  band  conductor — and  as  a 
boy,  he'd  not  only  played  saxophone 
under  his  dad's  baton,  but  studied  all 
the  other  instruments  as  well.  But 
he'd  never  thought  of  music  as  a 
career  until  that  spring.  Suddenly  it 
appealed  to  him  no  end.  He  was  a 
little  tired  of  pictures,  a  little  tired 
of  the  stage. 

But  there  was  Ann.  Nobody  lives 
more  of  a  nomad's  life  than  a  band- 
leader. If  he  became  one,  he'd  have 
to  travel  constantly.  They'd  never 
see  each  other. 

He  and  Ann  had  a  little  talk  about 
it.  And  this  time  they  decided  not 
to  wait. 

Exactly  three  days  before  he  was 
to  leave  for  Chicago,  for  his  first  date 
with    the    band,    they    were    married. 

It  was  a  marriage  that  would  have 
tried  the  patience  of  a  saint — much 
less,  the  patience  of  two  young  people 
very  much  in  love. 

"For  three  years,"  Roger  says,  "Ann 
and  I  caught  only  brief  glimpses  of 
each  other.  I  was  traveling  with  the 
band  constantly — she  was  busy  in 
Hollywood.  Once  in  awhile — when 
the  band  was  located  for  six  weeks  or 
so  in  one  spot — and  she  had  a  little 
free  time,  she'd  fly  in  to  see  me,  and 
stay  for  a  week-end  or  so.  We  were 
stationed  at  Catalina  Island  for  one 
summer,  and  I  commuted  back  and 
forth  by  plane  to  Beverly  Hills  every 
week-end.  But  on  the  whole,  it  was 
completely  unsatisfactory,  as  far  as 
normal  married  happiness  was  con- 
cerned. We  never  felt  as  if  we  were 
really  married." 

And  so — after  three  long  years — 
Roger  quit  the  band  business,  and 
came  back  to  Hollywood,  for  good. 

For  all  their  closeness  to  one  an- 
other, their  hard-won  home  life,  Ann 
and  Roger  are  individuals,  profes- 
sional successes.  And  the  success  of 
their  marriage  is  based  on  that  other 
ingredient    as    well — independence. 


Hollywood  Knows  How  to 
Wake  Up  Sleeping  Beauty! 


LINDA  DARNELL  Currently  featured  in  the 
20th  Century-Fox  picture,  "star  dust" 
— with  viake-up  by  Bud  Westmore. 

Use    WESTMORE    FOUNDATION    CREAM   ...  a    film 

of  beauty  to  smooth  over  early  morning  or  mid- 
night pallor!  For  make-up  that  gives  you  the  look 
of  wide-awake,  alluring  vitality!  Created  by  Hol- 
lywood's famous  make-up  men,  the  Westraores, 
you'll  find  it  now  in  drug  and  department  stores. 
In  4  glowing  skin  tones,  with  powder  to  blend  .  . . 
large  sizes,  each,  50^.  At  variety  stores,  25^. 

SEND  FOR  Perc  Westmore's  Make-Up 
Guide  .  .  .  gives  make-up  rules  used 
for  the  star  of  your  face  type.  If  not 
on  sale  near  you,  send  25C  to  House 
of  Westmore,  Inc.,  Dept.  C-51  730 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

A  /^JVESTMORK/: 

^^  HOLLYWOOD 


The  smallest  tube  radio  in  the  world. 
SIZE       ONLY      3"x4V2"xli/2"       COM- 
.^     '"        PLETE       WITH        SELF       CONTAINED 

/ — --  '  BATTERIES!   Wt.  only  15  ozs.  Fits  easily 

m  any  pocket.  Use  it  everywhere  you  g-o.  Receives  distant 
broadcast  stations  and  will  BROADCAST  your  voice  and 
music  to  any  ordinary  radio  hundreds  of  feet  away!  No 
changes  or  plug-ins!  Two  or  more  "TiNYDYNES"  make  a 
complete  "WIRELESS  PHONE"— Ti'uly  a  marvelous  radio 
combination!  Anyone  can  operate  it  in  a  minute!  Sent  com- 
plete with  "Mike-Phone",  instructions,  etc.  PRACTICAL — 
SIMPLE— A  REAL  VALUE!  Beautifully  finished  in  durable 
steel  crackle  case. 

SEND  ONLY  $1.00  (Check,  M.  O.,  Cash)  and  pay  postman 
only  $3.99  plus  postage.  GUARANTEED.  Order  your 
"TINYDYNE"   now  and  have  the  newest  thing  out! 

MIDGET  RADIO  CO.,  Dept.  T.L.-5,  Kearney,  Nebr. 


S^^SIT'TME 

STRONGER.  MORE  ABSORBENT 


TRY  OUR   NEW 

SITROUX 

BEAUTY  CREAMS 


COLD  CREAM  for  thorough,  pleasant 
cleansing. 

FOUNDATION  CREAM  for  smoother, 
long-lasting  make-up. 


BUY  SITROUX  CREAMS  WHERE 
YOU  BUY  SITROUX  TISSUES 
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BLONDES 


Light  Hair 
Requires   Special 

Shampoo  to 
keep  it  Golden! 


To  keep  blonde  hair  from  dark- 
ening, fading  and  losing  its  at- 
tractiveness, it  is  always  nec- 
essary to  wash  it  with  particu- 
lar care.  A  shampoo  suitable 
for  dark  or  auburn  hair  may 
quickly  ruin  the  charm  of 
golden  hair.  New  Blondex,  the 
shampoo  for  blondes  only,  helps 
preserve  the  natural  golden 
beauty  of  light  hair,  washes  it 
shades  lighter  and  brings  out 
the  glorious,  shimmering  ra- 
diance that  can  make  blonde 
hair  so  attractive.  You'll  be 
amazed  and  delighted  with  the 
results  of  even  the  first  sham- 
poo.    Blondex  leaves  the  hair 

fluffy,   soft  and  lustrous.     Costs   but  little  to   use. 

Absolutely  safe!    Nothing  better  for  children  s  hair. 

Get  Blondex  today  at  any  good  store. 


Ke^BlOHDEL  ""S^hWoS*"* 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Method  heals  many  old 
leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion, varicose  veins, 
swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  TRIAL. 
Describe  your  trouble  and  get  FREE  BOOK. 
R.  G.  VISCOSE  METHOD  CO. 
140   N.    Dearborn  Street,    Chicago,    Illinois 


ff    .«,j(f  BUNION 
yni^^  RELIEF 


Get  FISCHER  PROTECTOR 

Relieves  pressure  on  Bunion — eases  pain. 
Hides  large  joints.  Keeps  shoes  shapely. 
You  can't  be  well  dressed  if  shoes  are 
■unsightly.  Buy  at  shoe  dealers,  druggists 
or  department  stores;  or  write  for  Free 
Trial  Offer.  Est.  over  30  years. 

FISCHER  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  C-39 
904  Ea  t  Pearson  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


BEFORE  AFTER 


PI?  NOW! 


NAILS 


AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 


]\TEW!      Smart,     long 

-"■^   tapering    nails    for 

everyone!  Cover  broken, 

short,    thin    nails    with 

Nu-Nails.    Can  be  worn 

any  length  and  polished 

any  desired  shade.  Defies 

detection.     Waterproof. 

Easilyapplied;  remainsfirm.  Noeffecton 

nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 

Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  5c  and  10c  stores. 

kill      klAIIC     ARTIFICIAL 
nU-ri/\ll«9  FINGERNAILS 

462    N.    Pai-kside.    Dept.     16-E,    Chicago 

MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
■under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times snows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Fills. 
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"Ann  and  I  both  believe  in  personal 
and  professional  independence,"  says 
Roger.  "I  never  interfere  with  her 
career,  and  she  never  interferes  with 
mine. 

"We  try  to  keep  our  home  life  and 
our  business  life  entirely  separate. 
We  never  discuss  business  affairs  at 
dinner,  or  casually,  with  our  friends. 
If  there  is  a  problem  that  is  puzzling 
one  of  us,  okay — we  may  ask  the 
other  fellow's  advice.  Ann  may 
take  my  advice,  and  she  may  not. 
That's  not  my  affair.  I  gave  it,  and 
it's  up  to  her  to  decide.  We  never 
argue,  and  we  never  nag." 

"Ann  and  I  run  our  finances  as  we 
run  our  careers,"  says  Roger.  "We 
don't  pool  our  resources,  except  for 
living  expenses.  She  has  her  own 
bank  account,  I  have  mine.  That 
helps  us  both  feel  independent  and 
individually  alive." 

There  is,  for  example,  no  family 
car.  Ann  has  her  car,  Roger  has  his. 
Even  the  three  dogs  in  the  house 
have  separate  masters.  Roger  has  a 
big  Dobermann  Pinscher  of  his  own — 
and  Ann,  to  make  up  for  the  bigness 
of  Roger's  pet,  has  two  little  dogs  of 
her  own. 

They  make  a  point  of  never  dis- 
agreeing over  their  own  personal 
interests.  Roger,  for  instance,  is  very 
athletic.  He  likes  to  play  tennis,  and 
in  fact,  is  one  of  the  stars  of  Beverly 
Hills    at    the    sport.      Ann    isn't    in- 


clined to  sports  in  the  least.  But 
she  blithely  trots  out  every  time 
Roger  plays,  and  sits  on  the  side- 
lines, under  a  parasol,  watching  every 
move. 

Roger  likes  to  fly,  too.  Now  Ann 
can't  abide  flying.  But  does  she 
object  to  her  husband's  favorite  pas- 
time?    Not  in  the  least. 

"Married  life,"  says  Roger,  "even 
with  all  the  advantages,  is  so  full  of 
ups  and  downs — ^you've  got  to  learn 
how  to  laugh  at  it  all.  Ann  had  that 
from  the  beginning.  She  can  make  a 
joke  out  of  anything.  When  things 
get  too  tense — bang! — out  comes  some- 
thing funny,  to  save  the  day.  It's 
like  her  operation.  I  was  worried  to 
death  about  it.  But  I  couldn't  sliow 
my  worry  in  front  of  Ann.  She  was 
too  gay.  Sunday  afternoon,  she  came 
to  my  broadcast  for  Screen  Guild, 
and  then  went  on  to  Bette  Davis' 
party  at  the  Trocadero  afterward. 
She  was  the  life  of  the  party  that 
night — but  she  went  on  from  the  Troc 
directly  to  the  hospital.  Monday 
morning,  she  went  under  the  knife. 
Brave  girl,  isn't  she?  Wonderful  girl, 
in  fact." 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was 
time  to  go  back  to  Ann.  I  watched 
him,  as  he  drove  off  quickly  in  his 
mud-spattered,  hard-ridden  car.  Yes, 
I  thought,  Ann  must  be  a  wonderful 
girl  .  .  .  and  the  two  of  them  a  won- 
derful couple. 


Two  Kinds  of  Marriage — The  Old 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Autry,  "the  singing  cowboy"  took  his 
bride  to  Chicago.  They  lived  in  a 
four-room  apartment  near  the  broad- 
casting station  and  were  terribly  hap- 
py. No,  they  didn't  have  much  money 
but  that  didn't  make  any  difference. 
Ina  cooked  the  meals,  kept  house, 
did  the  mending  and  sometimes  the 
washing.  She  had  studied  dramatics 
in  college,  hoping  for  a  career,  but 
she  forgot  all  about  it  when  she  mar- 
ried Gene.  He  doesn't  approve  of 
careers  for  wives. 

"Mrs.  Autry  keeps  busy  in  other 
ways  and,  I  think,  happy  also,"  lie  told 
me.  (Yes,  he  always  speaks  of  ner 
with  that  quaint,  pleasing  formality. 
"Mrs.  Autry,"  it  is  to  everybody  but 
their  closest  friends,  never  "Ina.") 
"One  career  in  the  family  is  enough," 
he  declared.  "If  a  woman  wants  a 
career,  she'd  better  forget  marriage, 
because  the  two  don't  jibe."  Nothing 
dictatorial  nor  belligerent  about  these 
views  nor  his  manner  of  expressing 
them.  .  .  .  Just  a  quiet  fellow  saying 
what  he  thought  about  things  .  .  . 
"Mrs.  Autry,"  he  added,  "runs  the 
house,  but  I'm  the  boss  otherwise. 
According  to  my  lights,  a  woman 
should  be  taken  good  care  of  but  sort 
of  bossed,  too.  A  man  wants  to  wear 
the  pants.   .   .  ." 

Not  that  he  doesn't  discuss  his  af- 
fairs— all  of  them — with  her.  When 
he  received  his  offer  to  come  to  Holly- 
wood and  make  motion  pictures,  they 
went  into  it  from  every  angle  and  it 
was  Ina's  advice  that  finally  decided 
him. 

"Maybe  it  is  a  gamble,"  she  said, 
"but  we're  young  and — well,  'nothing 
risked,  nothing  gained'  .  .  ." 

So  they  made  the  break.  Of  course, 
they've  not  been  sorry.  Not  that  Gene 
made  very  much  money  in  pictures 
at  first.  He  was  no  actor  and  he 
knew  it.  He  was  content  to  start  out 
modestly,   and   Ina   agreed   with  him. 


"You'll  ride  along  easier,  that  way." 
she  said.  And  he  did.  He  also  iode 
fast.  He  rode  so  fast  that  before  we 
city  fellers  who  don't  see  many  west- 
erns, knew  it,  he  was  the  biggest  cow- 
boy star  in  the  business,  in  spite  of 
the  undeniable  fact  that  he  doesn't 
even  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"glamour." 

LIE  isn't  a  "dynamic"  personality. 
'  '  He  isn't  a  male  Lorelei.  He's — just 
a  guy!  A  slender,  not  very  tall  guy 
about  thirty-two  years  old,  with  fine, 
light  brown  hair  parted  on  the  side 
and  not  combed  nor  cut  awfully  well. 
...  A  quiet-spoken,  slow-moving  guy 
with  direct  blue  eyes  (a  sort  of  tur- 
quoise blue)  and  a  ready  smile.  .  .  A 
fellow  with  a  strong  handshake  and  a 
calm,  direct  way  of  speaking.  ...  A 
fellow  wearing,  invariably,  a  striped 
suit  of  some  kind  with  fancy  pockets, 
tight-fitting  trousers  tucked  into  cow- 
boy boots,  shirt  with  collar  and  cuffs 
piped  in  a  contrasting  color  and  the 
Autry  version  of  a  flowing  tie.  .  .  . 
But  a  fellow  who,  for  all  his  strange 
looking  clothes,  is  very  real. 

I  dropped  into  his  office  (which  is 
set  back  of  his  quite  imposing  ranch 
house  in  the  San  Fernando  valley), 
one  day  recently.  He  was  sitting  there 
with  his  feet  on  his  desk,  and  we  had 
a  little  talk.  He  told  me  he  has  al- 
ways been  "sorta  musical."  "When  I 
was  a  kid  I  wanted  to  play  a  saxo- 
phone and  I  saved  up  my  money  and 
sent  away  to  a  mail  order  house  for 
one.  But  when  it  came  I  realized  I 
couldn't  play  it  and  sing,  too.  And 
I  liked  to  sing.  So  I  traded  the  sax 
for  a  broken  down  guitar  and  a  twen- 
ty-five cent  book  of  instructions. 
Yes — "  in  answer  to  my  question — 
"that's  all  the  lessons  I  ever  had.  Mrs. 
Autry  plays  the  piano,"  he  added  (he 
has  a  way  of  bringing  her  into  con- 
versations)   "but   I    don't    know    one 
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114  WAYS  TO  USE 
LEFTOVERS 

Meat  bills  come  down  when  you  make 
good  use  of  leftovers.  Here's  a  grand 
way.  It's  called  Short  Cut  Meat  Pie, 
and    makes    a    delicious    meal    for    3: 


SHORT  CUT  MEAT  PIE 

1%  cups  diced  cooked  meat 
1       can  condensed  vegetable  soup,   any  de- 
sired topping 

Put  meat  in  bottom  of  greased  baking 
dish;  add  soup.  Cover  with  biscuit  rounds, 
or  well  seasoned  mashed  potatoes,  cooked 
rice  or  macaroni.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (450° 
F.)   about  30  minutes. 


This  is  only  one  of  the  114  money-sav- 
ing, time-saving  ways  of  using  leftovers 
described  in  "EVERY  HOMEMAKER'S 
COOK  BOOK"  written  by  the  food 
editor  of  this  magazine.  192  pages  of 
cooking  wisdom,  over  900  recipes;  plain- 
ly written,  with  quick  index.  Bright 
stiff  washable  cover,  with  patent  "lie- 
fiat"  binding. 

ONLY  25^  IZV%V.:V. 


Wrap  stamps  or  coins  safely. 
Address  Dept.  CB-26,  HEAD- 
EBS'  SEBVICE  BUBEAU, 
Kadio  Mirror,  205  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Going  to  Build? 

Ten  cents  brings  you  the  Aladdin  Home  Plan  Book.  Fifty 
modem  homes  from  $1000  to  $5000.  (Meet  F.H.A.  require- 
ments.) Save  up  to  $800  the  Aladdin  way.  10c  brings  this 
money-saving  book.  Write  Dept.  351. 
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WITH  EVERY  SOLID  ^ 
GOLD  GENUINE  DIA- 
MOND    RING     OR- 
DERED NOW. 

Smart,  new  guaranteed  Modern  Wrist  Watch  ^ 
— choice  of  Ladies'  or  Men's  Model  given  ^ 
as    get-acquainted    gift    free    with    every  ^ 
solid  gold,  genuine  diamond  ring  ordered 
now    on    our    new,    one-year    payment   Lay" 
Away  plan — Send  no  money  with  order  just 
name    and    address.     We    ship    immediately 
and  you   make   just  2   easy  payments  of  $4 
each.    Ring  is  Yellow  Gold  set  with  flashing 
genuine  Diamond — a  real  beauty.    Accept  on 
10  days  approval.    You  pay  nothing  till  post- 
man  gives    you    the    FREE,    accurate    V\  rist 
Watch.      SEND    NAME    AND    ADDRESS 
TODAY.    Your  package  sent  at  once  by  re- 
turn mail. 
Empire  Diamond  Co.,   Dept.   56,  Jefferson,   Iowa 


'"K"  PSORIASIS 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


(SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

^DeRmoiL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  mattei 
how   long  you   have  suffered 
or   what   you    have   tried. 
Beautiful    book    on    Pso- 
riasis   and    Dermoil    witb 
amazing      true     photo- 
graphic   proof    of    re- 
sults   also    FREE. 


SEND   FOR  ^ 

\CENEROUS 

^ TRIAL  SIZE 

FREE  ^ 


Don't   mistake   eczerr 
for  the   stubborn,    ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
non  -  staining     Dermoil. 
Thousands    do    for    scaly 
spots   on   body   or   scalp. 
Grateful  users,  of  ten  after 
years  of  suffering,   report 
the  scales  have  gone,  the 
red    patches    gradually    disappeared 
and    they    enjoyed    the    thrill    of    a  ~~^—~- 

clear  skin  again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is 
backed  by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in 
2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.  Generous 
trial  bottle  sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 
name  and  address.  Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  your- 
self. Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.  Print  name  plainly. 
Kesults  may  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett 
ill  Walgreen  Drug  Stores.  LAKE  LABORATORIES,  Box 
547,   Northwestern  Station,    Dept.  704,   Detroit,    Mich. 
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note  from  another." 

I  noticed  a  couple  of  rhyming  dic- 
tionaries on  his  desk,  and  he  admitted 
that  he  uses  them  a  lot.  "I  wore  one 
plum'  out,"  he  confided. 

For  books  in  general  Gene  said  he 
doesn't  care  much.  He  reads  western 
stories  because  he's  always  looking 
for  picture  and,  now,  radio  material. 
But  besides  those  and  the  newspa- 
pers. .  .  ."  He  grinned.  "No,"  he  said 
before  I  could  ask  him,  "I  haven't 
read  'Gone  With  the  Wind'  and  1 
haven't  read  'The  Grapes  of  Wrath'. 
Don't  suppose  I  ever  will."  He  does 
read  Dale  Carnegie,  though,  and  ad- 
mires him  tremendously.  "He's  oae 
of  our  personal  friends,"  he  declared 
with  pride.  "Kinda  helps  us  to  think 
straight.  .  .  ." 

Ina  came  in  about  then,  to  carry 
him  off  for  a  game  of  golf.  She  looked 
very  pretty,  also  about  sixteen  years 
old,  in  her  short,  tweed  skirt,  gay 
sweater,  and  her  hair  tied  up  with  a 
ribbon.  They  play  often,  they  told 
me.  Gene  shoots  about  an  88,  but  Ina 
just  "goes  along  for  the  ride." 

ANOTHER  favorite  pastime  of  theirs, 
*  they  said,  is — believe  it  or  not — 
bridge.  And  strangely  enough,  it  is 
Gene,  "the  singing  cowboy"  who  has 
converted  Mrs.  A.  to  the  game!  They 
play  four  or  five  nights  a  week.  Just 
the  other  night.  Gene  admitted,  he 
trumped  Mrs.  Autry's  ace.  ("A 
mechanical  error — honest — but  she 
was  fit  to  be  tied!")  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, he  plays  a  bang-up  game,  she 
insisted,  knows  all  the  systems  and 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  four  no- 
trump  bid  when  you  are  heading  for  a 
slam.  They  play  poker  too,  some- 
times, also  "solo,"  another  favorite 
cowboy  game  which  Gene  learned 
when  he  was  a  kid — and  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  his  grandfather  was 
a  Baptist  minister.  But  bridge,  they 
both  think,  tops  them  all.  As  it  hap- 
pens, Ina,  like  Gene,  once  learned 
telegraphy  and  for  a  gag  one  night 
during  a  bridge  game,  they  tapped  out 
on  the  table  information  about  a  cer- 
tain hand  they  held,  bidding  and  mak- 
ing a  grand  slam  as  a  result.  Of 
course,  they  owned  up  immediately 
after.  But,  Gene  says  with  that  quiet 
grin  of  his,  it's  often  convenient  for 
perfectly  legitimate  reasons,  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  your  wife  "privately, 
in  public,  when  she  needs  it." 

They  don't  quarrel,  though.  Ina  told 
me,  privately,  that  you  couldn't  quar- 
rel with  Gene  because  he  just  grins 
and  shuts  up  and  pretty  soon  you  feel 
kind  of  silly,  yourself.  Besides,  she 
said,  he  is  too  honest  and  fair  to  quar- 
rel. He's  always  seeing  the  other  side 
to  things.  Of  course,  they  have  their 
little  differences.  He  doesn't  like  her 
hats.  He  doesn't  like  any  of  the  hats 
ladies  wear  these  days.  He  also  com- 
plains, sometimes,  about  the  house- 
hold bills.  "But  not  very  often,  and 
only  a  very  little,"  Ina  apologized, 
quickly. 

"Is  Gene  the  jealous  type?"  I  asked 
her,  then. 

"No,"  she  said.  "He  is,  rather,  the 
kind  that  would  have  perfect  faith  in 
his  wife — but  if  she  ever  did  anything 
to  break  that  faith,  nothing  could  ever 
make  it  whole  again.  .  .  ." 

"An  idealist,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  her  tone  was 
proud,  "an  idealist,  bless  him!" 

From  which,  among  other  "straws 
in  the  wind,"  it  wasn't  very  difficult 
for  me  to  deduce  that  for  Mrs.  Gene 
Autry,  too,  "there  is  only  one  love  in 
a  lifetime.  .  .  ." 
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should  know  these  facts... 
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What  causes  corns  — 

How  to  get  rid 

of  them 


Corns  are  caused  by  pressure  and  friction,  be- 
come  a  mass  of  dead  cells  packed  into  a  hard  plug 
(A)  whose  base  presses  on  sensitive  nerves  (B). 
Home  paring  only  gives  temporary  relief — means 
risk  of  infection.  But  now  it's  easy  to  remove  corns. 
Fit  a  Blue-Jay  pad  (C)  neatly  over  the  corn.  It  re- 
lieves  pain    by   removing  pressure. 

The  special  Blue-Jay  medication  (D)  acts  on  the 
corn — gently  loosens  it  so  it  can  be  lifted  right  out. 
Then  simply  by  avoiding  the  pressure  and  friction 
which  caused  your  corns  you  can  prevent  them  from 
coming  back.  Don't  suffer  needlessly.  Get  Blue-Jay 
Corn  Plasters — 25f!  for  6.  Same  price  in  Canada. 
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BLUE-JAY 


CORN 
PIASTERS 


Midget  ladio  fits  your  pocket  or 
puise.  Weighs  only  4  oz.  Smaller 
than  cigarette  package;  Receives 
stations  with  clear  tone.  NO  CRYS- 
TALS to  adjust— NO  UPKEEP— only 
one  moving  part,  "AUDIOPHONE" 
gives  superior  performance.  EN- 
TIRELY   NEW    PATENTED    DESIGN. 

Has     enclosed     geared     luminous     dial     for     perfect     tuning. 

MANY    OWNERS    report    amazing   reception    and    distance. 

ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Complete  ready  to  listen  with  instructions  and  Tinyphone 
for  use  in  homes,  offices,  hotels,  boats,  in  bed,  etc.  TAKES 
ONLY  SECOND  TO  CONNECT— NO  ELECTRICITY  NEEDED! 
CFMn  mr*  VtCM^Vl  ^'^^  Postman  only  $2.99  plus  post. 
^^nu  n\J  MUraer.'  age  on  amval  or  send  $2.99  (Check, 
M.O.,Cash.)  Sent  Postpaid.  Amost  unusual  value.  Order  Now! 
IVIIDGET    RADIO    CO.  Dept.     L-5  KEARNEY,     NEBR. 
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Pile  Sufferers!  The  McCleary  Clinic, 
C505  Elms  Blvd. , Excelsior  Springs.Mo., 
Is  putting  out  an  up-to-the-minute  book 
on  Piles  (hemorrhoids),  Fistula,  and 
related  ailments.  You  can  have  a  copy 
of  this  book  by  asking  for  it  on  a  post- 
card sent  to  the  above  address.  No 
charge.  It  may  save  you  much  suffering 
and  money.   Write  today  for  a  free  copy. 


ADVISES 

YOUNG 
GIRLS 


ENTERING 


WOMANHOOD 

Thousands  of  yoimg  girls  entering  womanhood 
have  found  a  "real  friend"  in  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham's  Vegetable  Compound  to  help  them  go 
"smiling  thru"  restless,  moody,  nervous  spells, 
and  relieve  cramps,  headache,  backache,  and 
embarrassing  fainting  spells  due  to  female  fimc- 
tional  irregularities.  Famous  for  over  60  years  in 
helping  "women's"  functional  complaints.  Try  it! 
Note:  Pinkham's  Compound  comes  in  either 
liquid  or  handy  to  carry  tablet  form  (similar 
.   formula). 
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Alice   Reinheart,  star  of  Life  Can  Be 
Beautiful,    is    proof  that   a   c 
skin    makes    a    radiant    face 


WE'VE  given  so  much  thought  to 
the  creams  you  put  on  your 
face — cleansing  creams,  night 
creams,  tissue  creams,  foundation 
creams,  and  all  the  others — it  is  time 
to  say  a  word  about  how  to  take 
them  off. 

Long  gone  are  the  days  when  we 
messed  up  towels  with  our  cream  re- 
moving, or  left  traces  on  the  pillow- 
case. Cleansing  tissue  has  come  into 
its  own.  Now  it  is  dainty  and  color- 
ful, and  amazingly  inexpensive.  We 
all  use  it.  But  do  we  realize  all  its 
uses? 

Recently  I  was  the  guest  of  Alice 
Reinheart  in  her  charming  and  dis- 
tinctive apartment.  As  soon  as  I 
looked  at  her  exquisite  skin,  clear  and 
lustrous  as  the  petal  of  a  white  flower, 
I  knew  I  had  come  to  the  right  place 
for  beauty  secrets.  "No  secret,"  said 
she.  "Just  the  perfection  of  cleanli- 
ness." 

Alice's  delightfully  modulated  voice 
and  fine  dramatic  sense  are  enjoyed 
by  a  host  of  fans  in  "Life  Can  Be 
Beautiful"  (WABC-CBS,  Mondays 
through  Fridays,  1:15  P.M.).  She 
plays  the  part  of  Chichi  Conrad.  Her 
dramatic  career  began  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  "Hay  Fever."  But  even  before 
that  she  was  known  as  a  child  prod- 
igy on  the  piano.  She  is  still  petite, 
and  not  only  an  accomplished  musi- 
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clan  but  a  collector  of  fine  books. 
Note:  she  not  only  collects  books,  but 
she  reads  them.  By  any  standard  she 
is  a  rare  person,  with  a  cultured  mind, 
a  vivid  personality,  and  an  appear- 
ance to  delight  a  connoisseur  of  femi- 
nine loveliness. 

Alice  Reinheart's  insistence  on  scru- 
pulous skin  cleanliness  is  basic.  She 
herself  does  not  use  cleansing  creams 
because  her  skin  has  a  natural  loveli- 
ness and  clearness.  Plain  soap  and 
water  scrubbing  is  her  specialty. 

The  human  skin  is  nature's  impreg- 
nable defense  against  all  that  comes 
from  outside.  But  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  tiny  oil  sacs  at  the  base 
of  all  our  (practically  invisible)  facial 
hairs  can  and  do  get  clogged.  When 
that  happens  the  skin  has  a  dingy 
look.  Cosmetics  not  thoroughly  re- 
moved can  contribute  to  the  unlovely 
appearance. 

What  to  do?  Beauty  specialists  say 
the  skin  must  be  handled  gently. 
First  a  suitable  cleansing  cream, 
stroked  in  with  the  gentle  upward 
and  outward  rotating  motion.  Try 
to  find  all  the  tense  and  tired  spots 
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in  face  and  neck.  Caress  them  away. 
Smooth  out  the  frown  lines.  Look 
for  the  spots  of  weariness  below  and 
behind  your  ears.  Smooth  upward  in 
the  direction  a  smile  lifts  your  face. 

When  your  face  feels  like  new,  take 
cleansing  tissue  and  go  all  over  it 
again  (in  the  same  soothing  direc- 
tions), removing  the  cream.  Let  the 
soft,  fresh  tissue  do  the  work  of  ab- 
sorbing and  removing  the  cream  and 
all  else  that  should  go  with  it. 

When  all  the  cream  is  off,  and  the 
pores  unclogged,  and  the  weary 
muscles  relaxed,  then  you  are  ready 
for  softened  water  (plenty  of  it)  and 
a  pure,  soothing  soap.  If  your  skin 
is  extra-sensitive,  try  patting  it  dry 
with  tissue  instead  of  towelling  it. 
Now  you  are  ready  to  go  on  with 
powder  base  and  make-up. 

Keep  plenty  of  tissue  handy,  in 
bathroom  and  dressing  box.  Always 
blot  your  lips  with  tissue  after  put- 
ting on  lipstick.  If  your  lipstick 
spreads  a  little,  tissue  removes  it.  Too 
much  rouge?  Tissue  again.  It  is  the 
only  thing  soft  enough  to  use  on  your 
complexion  at  any  and  all  times. 
Being  used  once  only,  it  guarantees 
you  a  surgical  purity. 

For  colds,  sinuses,  and  all  the  ca- 
tarrhal ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  that 
handy  box  of  cleansing  tissue  is  what 
the  doctor  ordered.  Handkerchiefs 
are  as  old-fashioned  as  hoopskirts, 
except  as  an  ornament  in  the  hand- 
bag, delicately  scented  with  perfume. 
A  few  iolds  of  cleansing  tissue  for 
practical  use,  please. 

If  you  use  night  creams,  spread  a 
few  sheets  of  tissue  on  the  pillow. 
The  difference  in  laundry  and  linen 
bills  will  pay  for  many  boxes  of  tis- 
sue, either  printed  or  plain.  Tissue  is 
the  dainty  woman's  way  of  saving  her 
cherished  textiles. 

WHILE  we  are  talking  about 
cleansing  and  relaxing,  how  about 
your  eyes?  Alice  Reinheart  says  she 
washes  them  out  regularly,  several 
times  a  day.  Eyes  get  filled  with  dust 
every  time  we  go  out,  and  strained 
with  close  work  or  reading.  We 
should  make  it  up  to  them  with  sooth- 
ing baths  of  scientifically  prepared 
eye  lotions.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
on  the  market,  all  good.  Choose  the 
one  best  suited  to  your  eyes.  Then 
wash  the  eyes  as  regularly  as  you 
brush  your  teeth.  The  effect  will  re- 
pay you.  The  choice  is  an  individual 
matter.  Try  them  all  before  you  de- 
cide. But  the  regular  use  of  an  eye 
lotion  is  one  of  the  recognized  means 
of  preserving  beauty. 
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Don't  Be  a  "Pal"    to  Your  Daughter 
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a  big  job  to  do  in  this  world,  and 
whose  lives  were  too  full  to  include 
marriage  to  each  other.  They  parted 
great  friends,  and  both  imderstood. 
Now  Bess  is  working  for  her  daugh- 
ter, her  whole  life  is  centered  on 
building  Jane  into  capable  woman- 
hood. 

"Respect  in  a  child,"  Bess  continued, 
"is  something  you  can't  demand,  it 
must  be  warranted.  One  of  the  sur- 
est ways  to  lose  the  respect  of  your 
children  is  to  allow  them  to  call  you 
by  your  first  name.  For  this  puts  you 
in  the  same  position  as  the  little 
girl  next  door.  Your  opinions,  ideas, 
and  advice  soon  carry  little  more 
weight  than  if  they  had  been  pre- 
sented by  some  childhood  play- 
mate. Then,  as  your  child  grows  a 
little  older,  you  will  find  she  will  be 
criticizing  you,  passing  judgment  on 
your  clothes,  your  friends,  and  even 
your  general  actions.  Which  brings 
us  to  what  I  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  raising  children:  con- 
fidence. 

"Children  are  forever  confronted 
with  large  and  perplexing  'whys?'. 
They  need  someone  to  come  to,  and 
a  mother  must  be  that  person. 

NO  child  ever  did  anything  without 
a  reason,  and  I  find  that  with 
Jane,  even  when  she  has  done  wrong, 
there  was  a  good  reason  behind  her 
action.  At  least,  it  was  a  good  reason 
to  her,  and  would  stand  unless  its 
weak  points  were  exposed,  unless  it 
was  erased  by  a  better  reason  for  not 
doing. 

"A  recent  little  problem  of  Jane's 
might  illustrate.  I  have  a  servant 
who  does  the  housework  and  cooking, 
and  when  I  came  home  the  other  eve- 
ning I  found  Jane's  room  was  a  mess, 
toys  all  over,  soiled  clothes  and  books 
scattered  about.  I  asked  her  why  she 
hadn't  straightened  her  room,  and  she 
replied  that  that  was  Louise's  job. 

"Now,  to  her,  that  was  a  good  rea- 
son. After  all,  Louise  is  our  servant, 
and  I  am  paying  her  to  keep  the  house 
clean.  But  Louise  had  already 
cleaned  Jane's  room  once  that  day. 
I  could  have  scolded  Jane,  made  her 
clean  her  room,  but  that  wouldn't 
have  corrected  her  faulty  reasoning. 
So  instead,  I  explained  how  Louise 
had  already  done  her  work,  just  as 
I  had  done  mine  that  day  at  the 
broadcasting  studio,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  ask  Louise  to  do  it  again. 

"So  there  was  a  better  reason,  and 
Jane  responded  as  any  intelligent 
child  would.  'I  didn't  think  of  it  that 
way,  mother,'  she  said,  and  proceeded 
to  put  her  room  in  order. 

"In  other  words,"  I  said,  "you  be- 
lieve that  a  plain,  bare  faced  'no'  is 
the  last  thing  a  mother  should  use?" 

"Absolutely,  for  it  is  an  evasion. 
The  child  may  obey,  through  fear  of 
punishment,  but  she  still  won't  un- 
derstand why. 

"Of  course,"  Bess  continued  after 
a  moment,  "some  mothers  say,  'But 
my  child  never  comes  to  me,  never 
confides  in  me.'  Then  I  say  it  is  their 
fault,  for  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  close  the  door  of  confidence  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  child.  A 
tragic  example  filled  our  newspapers 
recently,  the  boy  who  shot  his  child- 
hood sweetheart  because  she  was 
going  to  have  a  baby.  Those  two 
children  were  faced  with  a  great 
problem,   and   there   was   no   one   to 
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whom  they  felt  they  could  turn  to  in 
confidence.  They  didn't  think  their 
parents  would  understand.  So  they 
chose  death  instead." 

"But  how  is  a  mother  to  gain  this 
confidence?"  I  asked. 

"By  always  being  accessible,  by 
never  being  too  tired  or  too  busy  to 
listen,  by  always  combating  reason 
with  better  reason,  and  by  studying 
to  be  always  a  little  wiser  and  a  little 
better  balanced  than  her  children. 

"With  Jane,  it  is  usually  two  nights 
of  the  week  when  those  confidences 
come.  Those  nights  I  come  home  early 
to  relax,  usually  having  supper  in  bed. 
She'll  come  into  my  room,  and  crawl 
in  bed  with  me.  We'll  talk  about  dif- 
ferent things,  and  before  long  it  be- 
gins to  come  out.  Something  she  has 
done  during  the  past  few  days  that 
perhaps  she  feels  is  wrong,  but 
doesn't  clearly  know  why.  I  don't 
scold  her,  but  rather  try  to  present  a 
better  and  clearer  reasoning  than 
hers. 

"There  are  times,  of  course,  when 
you  must  exert  a  firm  hand,  when 
you  must  punish.  But  only  after  you 
have  made  sure  the  child  understands 
why  it  is  being  punished. 

"There  is  one  universal  belief  that 
I  contradict,  and  that  is  the  belief  that 
mothers  shouldn't  have  careers.  I 
believe  that  every  mother  should  have 
a  career,  not  necessarily  on  the  stage 
or  in  business,  but  some  other  very 
important  outside  interest.  She 
shouldn't  confine  herself  to  the  home, 
or  try  to  watch  over  her  children  too 
carefully. 

"Let  them  play  more  or  less  unsu- 
pervised. They'll  make  mistakes, 
they'll  probably  get  in  some  kind  of 
mischief,  they'll  have  fights  and  argu- 
ments among  themselves.  Of  course, 
these  might  be  avoided  if  you  kept 
them  continually  under  your  wing, 
but  remember  that  the  only  way  any- 
one can  learn  is  by  making  mistakes." 

AT  this  point,  dinner  was  served.  We 
'  all  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  the 
meal  that  followed  was  one  of  the 
liveliest  ones  I  have  ever  known, 
made  so,  mostly,  by  Jane's  adolescent, 
yet  basically  sound  ideas,  and  the  fact 
we  were  all  active  people  who  had 
something  to  say.  I  saw  plainly  what 
Bess  meant  by  her  "hand's  off"  policy, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  mother  having 
some  important  outside  activity.  For 
both  Bess  and  Jane  had  had  full 
days,  they  had  done  things  which  the 
other  knew  nothing  about,  and  both 
mother  and  daughter  talked  and  lis- 
tened with  lively  interest. 

Never  once  was  Jane  told  to  "Be 
quiet."  Her  opinions  were  offered  in 
a  serious,  adult  way,  and  were  re- 
spected as  such.  Therefore  she  was 
made  to  feel  she  must  weigh  her 
words  before  speaking,  and  be  sure 
that  her  offerings  were  as  sound  and 
interesting  as  anyone's  at  the  table. 

So  during  the  following  days,  I 
have  listened  to  Hilltop  House  with 
new  interest.  For  the  principles 
which  Bess  explained  to  me  are  the 
foundation  of  the  human  story  of  Miss 
Bess  and  the  orphan  children  of  Hill- 
top House.  There,  day  after  day, 
mothers  can  see  these  principles  put 
to  real  life  tests,  can  see  how  those 
children  become  stronger  and  finer 
of  character  simply  because  they  have 
one  person  whom  they  respect,  and 
to  whom  they  can  turn  in  confidence. 
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"I  Love  You  Much  Too  Much" 


They  made  the  old,  old,  tragic-comic 
mistake.  They  forbade  their  daugh- 
ters to  go  out  with  the  men  they  had 
chosen,  and  opposition  strengthened 
that  choice. 

Maxene  and  Lou,  Patty  and  Vic, 
began  to  meet  secretly.  The  girls 
would  leave  the  house  together,  then 
part  to  meet  their  dates,  then  meet 
again  at  a  pre-arranged  spot  so  they 
could  return  home  together. 

It  was  all,  really,  so  innocent.  All 
four  might  go  to  a  bowling  club 
they'd  organized  with  ten  other  young 
people.  Or  to  a  night  club  to  dance 
for  a  while,  or  just  talk  music  with 
other  musicians.  When  you're  young, 
and  half  in  love,  it  doesn't  matter 
what  you  do.  It  only  matters  that  you 
do  it  together. 

Naturally,  they  hated  to  deceive 
their  parents.     But — 

"If  they'd  only  trust  us!  If  they'd 
let  Vic  or  Lou  visit  us  at  home,  with- 
out being  afraid  that  any  minute  we'd 
run  off  and  get  married!" 

AND  they  don't  seem  to  remember 
what  they've  told  us  often  enough 
—that  Daddy  ran  away  from  home 
when  he  was  thirteen — and  Mama 
ran  away  from  her  father  and  mother 
when  she  was  seventeen,  to  marry 
him!" 

"Anyway — what  can  we  do"!  I'm  not 
going  to  give  up  seeing  Vic!" 

There  were  other  points  the  girls 
began  to  notice,  now  that  the  biggest 
point  of  all — their  right  to  see  the 
boys  they  liked — had  been  raised. 
They  had  always  turned  over  to  their 
parents  all  the  money  they  earned, 
willingly.  Sometimes  that  money 
amounted  to  $3000  a  week.  And  yet, 
they  began  to  realize,  though  they 
earned  huge  salaries,  they  were  still 
treated  like  little  girls.  Each  was 
given  only  a  percentage  of  her  in- 
come for  spending  money.  For  extra 
expenditures,  justified  or  not,  they  had 
always  to  ask  permission. 

That  wasn't  so  important,  though, 
beside  the  big  problem.  Secrecy — the 
necessity  of  meeting  Lou  and  Vic  on 
the  sly — was  intolerable  to  them. 

What  tormented  them  more  than 
anything  else  was  that  they  weren't 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover, naturally  and  normally, 
whether  they  were  really  in  love  or 
not.  They  wanted  to  have  all  those 
simple,  ordinary  things  other  girls 
have:  dates  for  movies  or  dancing,  or 
just  an  evening  together  by  the  radio. 
They  wanted  to  come  home  after  an 
evening  out,  and  talk  over  with  their 
mother  everything  that  had  happened. 

In  the  middle  of  it  all  was  LaVerne 
— seeing  both  sides,  loving  both  sides, 
trying  to  keep  the  peace.  LaVerne 
had  a  sweetheart  too,  but  he  was  in 
Minneapolis,  and  so  presented  no  imi- 
mediate  problem. 

Then,  on  a  winter  Sunday,  things 
came  to  the  breaking  point. 

Patty  and  Maxene  had  been  driving 
with  Lou.  They  returned  home  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  later  than  they 
had  planned,  and  the  questions  start- 
ed. 

"Where  were  you?  .  .  .  What  were 
you  doing?  .  .  .  Who  were  you  with?" 

Imperceptibly,  before  they  knew  it, 
they  were  all  quarreling.  Maxene, 
hearing  the  raised  voices,  charged 
with  emotion,  made  her  decision.  She 
went  to  her  room,  packed  her  bags, 
and    told    her    family    she'd    be    back 
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when  they  were  willing  to  let  her 
live  her  own  life. 

She  didn't  leave  alone.  Patty  went 
with  her. 

That  would  have  been  all — two  of 
a  family  of  five  had  asserted  their  in- 
dependence and  no  one  outside  their 
immediate  circle  would  have  known 
— if  there  hadn't  been  a  curious  mis- 
chance. A  woman  who  lived  in  the 
apartment  next  to  the  Andrews  com- 
plained to  the  police  that  she  had 
overheard  raised  voices,  and  Mr.  An- 
drews making  certain  threats.  The 
police,  investigating,  claim  to  have 
found  an  unlicensed  revolver  in  the 
Andrews  apartment.  Andrews  a 
Minnesotan  who  had  not  heard  of  the 
New  York  Sullivan  law  had  owned 
the  gun  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  al- 
ways carried  it  with  him  to  protect 
payrolls  on  long  trips.  He  was  taken 
to  the  precinct  station,  booked  on  a 
technical  charge,  to  which  he  pleaded 
not  guilty  and  released  a  few  hours 
later.  As  this  issue  of  Radio  Mirror 
went  to  press  he  had  not  been  tried. 

But  that  arrest  was  the  break  in  the 
Andrews'  privacy.  It  let  the  news- 
papers, the  notoriety,  in. 

Maxene  and  Patty  spent  Sunday 
and  Monday  nights  together  in  a  ho- 
tel room,  seeing  no  one.  They  met 
LaVerne  at  the  rehearsal  for  the 
Chesterfield  program  Tuesday  after- 
noon, but  she  was  in  no  condition  to 
sing.  Poor  LaVerne,  as  the  eldest, 
was  caught  in  a  whirl  of  emotions. 
She  understood  her  sisters,  but  she 
also  understood  her  father  and 
mother. 

The  worst  of  the  situation,  of  course, 
was  what  had  happened  to  Mr.  An- 
drews— that  and  all  the  reporters  and 
photographers  it  brought  in  its  train. 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hubbub 
of  questions  and  cross-questions  they 
had  to  think  about  singing  on  the 
program  that  night. 

LaVerne  couldn't  sing.  Maxene 
wouldn't  sing,  without  LaVerne.     So 


■  In  a  corner  of  the  studio  one 
broadcast  day,  Gracie  Allen  was 
caught  crocheting  on  a  cardigan 
sweater  for  her  daughter  Sandra. 


it  was  finally  decided,  after  the  spon- 
sors had  been  talked  to,  to  let  Patty 
face  the  microphone  alone.  For  the 
first  time,  the  trio  was  separated. 

Were  you  listening  in  that  night? 
Did  you  hear  the  way  Patty  poured 
her  whole  heart  and  soul  into  that 
song?     Do  you  remember  its  words.: 

"I  love  you  much  too  much, 

I've  known  it  from  the  start, 

But  yet  my  love  is  such, 

I  can't  control  my  heart. 

I  love  you  much  too  much, 

I  ask  myself  'what  for?' 

Then,  darling,  when  we  touch 

I  love  you  more. 

Perhaps  I  hold  your  heart  too  tightly. 

But  who  am  I  to  say? 

If  I  should  hold  it  lightly 

It  might  slip  away. 

I  love  you  much  too  much, 

You've  never  really  known, 

I  love  you,  oh  so  much, 

I'm  yours  alone."* 

That  was  more  than  a  song.  It  was 
a  plea — a  plea  for  understanding.  As 
she  sang,  Patty  was  hoping  that  her 
father  and  mother  were  listening,  and 
would  know  why  she  and  her  sisters 
had  chosen  that  particular  song,  with 
words  that  explained,  much  more 
eloquently  than  any  arguments,  the 
unhappiness  in  their  hearts. 

IT  was  love  that  was  at  the  root  of  all 
'  the  trouble.  Too  much  love.  Too 
much  love  of  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren, too  much  love  of  the  children 
for  their  sweethearts.  Couldn't  they 
listen?     Couldn't  they  understand? 

The  broadcast  was  over.  Patty, 
singing  alone,  had  been  given  an  ova- 
tion by  the  studio  audience.  And  now 
it  was  time  to  go  home. 

LaVerne's  eyes,  shadowed  with 
sleeplessness,  asked  the  question  be- 
fore her  lips: 

"Can't  you  come  home,  Maxene? 
Patty?     Back  to  Father  and  Mother?" 

With  tears  in  their  eyes,  the  two 
girls  shook  their  heads.  In  spite  of 
everything,  they  couldn't  go  home. 
They  couldn't  throw  away  their  dec- 
laration of  independence.  It  was  too 
hard-won. 

They  went  back  to  the  hotel,  feeling 
strangely  deflated,  after  all  the  ex- 
citement— feeling   lost,   alone. 

Maxene  managed  a  smile. 

"Well,  Patty.  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  and 
they  were  on  their  feet  at  one  bound, 
flinging  open  the  door.  Their  father 
and  mother,  convoyed  by  a  relieved 
LaVerne,  were  outside,  bearing  the 
most  priceless  gift  of  all:  their  admis- 
sion that  the  girls  were  entitled  to 
their  personal  liberty. 

Now  Maxene  and  Patty  are  using 
that  liberty,  and  using  it  wisely — to 
do  what  they  wanted  to  do  all  along. 
Their  wish  is  not  necessarily  to  marry 
Lou  and  Vic,  but  simply  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  them  in  the  normal 
way,  to  see  if  they  actually  are  in 
love  and  not  just  under  the  glamorous 
spell  of  stolen  meetings  and  parental 
opposition. 

Two  young  girls  have  become 
women,  ready  to  face  a  grown  up 
world  of  happiness  and  heartbreak. 

'"■'Lyrics  of  the  song  "I  Love  You  Much  Too 
Much"  by  Don  Raye,  Alex  Olshey  and  C. 
Towber,  printed  by  permission  of  Leeds  Mu- 
sic Corp.,  the  copyright  owner. 
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CHEEKS  DON'T  THRILL  HEARTS! 


irhlte  faeed  women  look  old 


•  •  • 


The  eye  ef  the  me- 
?  Uon  pieturi  earn- 
©r«  ii  no  more 
eritieal  thau  the 
eyt s  of  men  you 
wish  to  admifo 
you ...  No  man 
craves  to  touch  a 
eorpse-lik©  eheek. 


Hifi. .  revitbd  fer  the  firgt  timt  is  on©  of  Hellyweod'g  important  make-up  seeretg ! 

To  mak$  an  actress  look  old,  they  whitm  h$r  chmks.  To  make  her  look  young, 

fresh,  more  desirable,  they  give  the  glow  of  real,  live  eolor  to  her  cheeks. 

Any  woman,  no  matter  how  voung  in  body  or  mind,  addg  unwanted  years 
to  her  looks  by  goinf  about  with  white,  lifeless  eheeks.  Colorless  eheeks  are 
repellent . .  they  look  sickly . .  eorpie-like . .  eold . .  no  one  wants  to  toueh  them. 
And  flat,  one-tone  rouges  do  little  better.  They  look  "fakey," . . ,  painted  and 
repellent.  They  give  you  artifleial,  lifeless  eolor  ...  no  radiance  . , .  no  way 
to  charm.  But  on  how  different  is  lively  duo-tone  rouge!  It's  really  alive  ...  it 
glows  .  ,  ,  its  color  looks  real,  as  if  it  mmefrom  within  ...  it  radiates  vivacity 
, , .  sweetness ...  so  warm  that  no  one,  just  no  one,  can  ever  resist  its  invitation! 
Duo-tone  rouge  is  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  get,  too, 
Simplv  ask  for  Phingiss  Pat  duo-tone  rouge.  All  stores 
have  It  in  all  shades.  See  them . , .  one  is  sure  to  be 
YOUR  **shade  of  romance^', , .  the  shade  that  will  make 
YOU  look  younger  , , .  more  really  exciting  to  hearts! 


PRINCESS 


PAT  ouo-lone  Jxoucje 


N@w''Dreiied-Up*'  Beauty 
for  Lips  Won't 
Rub  Off! 


Neither  tatiBf  ner 
kigglBgegapeiglbly 
§meir  it,  A  Upgtiek 
at  Isit  that  pegltivtly 

isn't  greasy,  It's  a,  4l» 
vinely  scented  liquid 
that  wedf  exciting 
color  to  your  lip§.  One 
applicatian  gtayi  en 
manyhourg,  Inallthe 
gmart  ghadeg.  at  any 
geod  glare  %\,  Send 
dime  for  generoug  trial 
battle.  State  ealor  of 
hair  and  eyeg  ge  eor- 
r«et  ghade  ean  be  gent. 


proof  flafon 
to  parry  in 
your  pune, 


PaiNcgg'  Pat,  Itp.,  Dept.  I.-4S0 
8709  So,  Wells  St.,  CbiMgo 


For  the  Merry  Month  of  May 

MISS  ELAINE  SHEPARD 

New  York  and  Hollywood's  celebrated 

model  in  Chesterfield's  Sundial  dress 


THE  CIGARETTE 

OF  THE  HOUR 

loday  more  than  ever,  smokers  are 
turning  to  Chesterfield's  skillful  blend  of  the 
world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos.  Now  is  the  time 
for  you  to  light  up  and  enjoy  a  Chesterfield . . . 
they're  COOLER  SMOKING,  BETTER-TASTING 
AND  DEFINITELY  MILDER. 

^c/cu  ca/it  ozcu  a  oelter  ciaare^ 


Copyright  1940,  LicGETT  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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A  TURNER  THE  GIRL 
IE  SHAW  MARRIED 

See  page  20 


h^  mlli/iiUiiif,  Stotf  Tom 

THE  O'NEILLS 

Famous  radio  wives  show  you  how  to  marry  on  nso 


Romantic  Adventures  of 

a  Family  That  Might  Be  Yours 
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NOW!  A  Super-Foamq 
Mar-o-Dil  Shampoo 

with  Billows  of  Active 
Quick- Cleansing  Foam! 


New  Super -Foamy  Mar-o-Oil 

Developed  for  Those  Who  Want  the 

Speedy  Action  of  a  Foamy  Shampoo 

and  the  Unique  Benefits  of  an 

Oil  Shampoo  I 


WOMEN  everywhere  will  greet  this  news 
with  cheers!  For  here  is  word  of  the  new 
super-foamy  OIL  SHAMPOO,  created  by  the 
makers  of  famous  Mar-O-Oil— the  world's  lar- 
gest selling  oil  shampoo. 

You'll  be  amazed  at  how  quickly  Super- 
Foamy  Mar-O-Oil  bursts  into  live,  light,  oily 
foam— «/  how  quickly  it  acts  to  remove  dirt,  loose 
dandruff  and  waste!  You'll  be  delighted,  too, 
at  how  easily  and  completely  it  rinses  away  — 
leaving  your  hair  sparkling -clean  and  glor- 
iously smooth. 

Super-Foamy  Mar-O-Oil  actually  brings  the 
benefits  of  an  oil  shampoo— leaves  the  hair  won- 
derfully soft  and  easy-to-manage.  Yet  because 
of  its  joam-y  action  it  is  decidedly  quicker.  And 
there  is  no  need  for  vinegar  or  lemon  rinses 
when  you  use  Super -Foamy  type  Mar-O-Oil 
Shampoo. 

Get  a  bottle  of  this  new  Super-Foamy  Mar- 
O-Oil  at  your  favorite  beauty  counter  today.  Or 
ask  your  hairdresser  for  a  professional  Super- 
Foamy  Mar-O-Oil  Shampoo.  Let  your  own 
mirror  show  you  its  remarkable  results. 


Mar''0''Oil 

SHAM  POO 

NOTE:  Don't  confuse  the  two  types.  For  dull,  dry, 
"Oil-Starved"  hair,  use  Regular  Mar-O-Oil.  For  a 
quick-acting  shampoo,  use  Mar-O-Oil  Super-Foamy  type 
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Her  Chic  "Frock  Coat"  invited  His  Look 
But  Her  Smile  invaded  His  Heart! 


•  New  Frock  Coat  of  shepherd 
check,  trim  little  waistline,  flar- 
ing skirt,  huge  saddle  pockets. 


Your  smile  is  a  priceless  charm — it's  You! 
Help  guard  its  loveliness  with  Ipana  and  Massage! 


YES,  a  chic  and  charming  costume  can 
catch  a  man's  attention . . .  but  it  takes 
the  spell  of  a  lovely  smile  to  hold  him. 

For  interest  quickly  fades  to  indifference 
if  a  girl  lets  her  smile— her  priceless,  pre- 
cious smile— become  dull  and  lifeless ...  if 
she  ignores  the  warning  of  "pink  tooth 
brush." 

What  "Pink  Tooth  Brush"  Means 

If  your  tooth  brush  "shows  pink,"  heed  the 
warning  it  gives  and  see  your  dentist  imme- 
diately. He  may  find  nothing  serious.  But 
often  he  will  say  that  your  gums  are  lazy, 
that  the  soft,  creamy  foods  we  moderns  eat 
have  denied  gums  the  vigorous  chewing, 
the  exercise  they  need  for  health.  He  may 


suggest,  as  so  many  other  dentists  do,  "More 
work  for  your  gums— the  helpful  stimulation 
of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and  massage!" 

For  Ipana  is  especially  designed  not  only 
to  clean  teeth  thoroughly  but,  with  massage, 
to  help  the  gums  to  health.  So  every  time 
you  brush  your  teeth,  massage  a  little  Ipana 
onto  your  gums.  The  pleasant,  exclusive 
tang  of  Ipana  and  massage  tells  you  circu- 
lation is  quickening  in  the  gums . . .  helping 
to  make  gums  stronger,  firmer,  more  resist- 
ant to  trouble. 

Get  a  tube  of  economical  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste  at  your  druggist's  today.  Start  now 
with  the  modern  dental  routine  of  Ipana 
with  massage  to  help  make  your  smile  as 
lovely  and  attractive  as  it  can  be. 


IPANA  TOOTH    PASTE 


hi ;  I 
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When  you  reaiiu 
S^  Tam?ax 


T^EAR  and  gentle  reader,  how  can  we  make 
-^-^  you  realize  the  difference  to  you  when 
you  use  Tampax?  Doesn't  it  mean  something 
to  tell  you  that  over  two  hundred  fifty  million 
have  already  been  sold?  Doesn't  that  give 
you  assurance?  There  is  an  old  saying  "What 
others  can  do,  you  can  do." 

The  principle  of  internal  absorption  has  been 
long  known  to  physicians.  Tampax  has  simply 
made  it  available  to  all  women  for  regular 
monthly  sanitary  protection.  No  pins  or  belts. 
No  chafing,  wrinkling.  No  odor  can  form.  No 
disposal  troubles.  Tampax  is  made  of  pure 
surgical  cotton,  greatly  compressed.  Each  is 
hygienically  sealed  in  dainty,  patented  one- 
time-use container.  Your  hands  never  touch 
the  Tampax  and  the  user  is  unaware  of  it. 

Tampax  now  is  made  in  three  sizes:  Regular, 
Super,  Junior.  These  meet  every  individual 
need.  You  can  travel,  dance,  golf .  .  .  use  tub 
or  shower  .  .  .  Sold  at  drug  stores  and  notion 
counters.  Introductory  box,  20(5.  Large  econ- 
omy package  (4  months' 
supply)  will  save  you  up 
to  25%  in  money. 
Accepted  for  advertising  by 
the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  MWG-60-C 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  the  new  trial  package 
of  Tampax.  I  enclose  XOt  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing.  Size  is  checked  below: 

(      )    REGULAR                     (      )    SUPER                     {      )  JUNIOR 
Namp 
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-  State- 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SAY? 


FIRST  PRIZE 

YOU    TELL    US! 

I    WONDER    what    would    happen- 
To    those    ten    minutes    in    Bob 
Hope's    script    if    Skinnay    Ennis 
gained  seventy-five  pounds? 

To  Eddie  Cantor's  gags  if  Ida  hadn't 
given  him  "five  of  a  kind"? 

To  Charlie  McCarthy's  quips  if  Ed- 
gar Bergen  had  more  hair? 

If  Jack  Benny  didn't  have  a  1923 
Maxwell? 

To  Fred  Allen's  jokes  if  Jack  Benny 
didn't  play  "Love  In  Bloom"  on  the 
violin? — Ruth  May  Knell,  Bellerose, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

WHEN  CHILDREN  ARE  A  PROBLEM 

I  want  to  pass  on  a  much  deserved 
compliment  to  radio.  It  has  done  so 
much  in  helping  me  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  my  children. 

I  like  my  children  to  have  an  hour 
of  outdoor  play  and  fresh  air  after 
school,  but  I  do  not  like  them  to  play 
out  until  dinner  is  on  the  table  and 
then  come  in  perspiring,  breathless 
and  dirty.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
them  in  in  time  to  rest  before  dinner, 
until  we  discovered  that  the  hour  be- 
tween five  and  six  p.  m.  to  be,  just 
by  a  few  turns  of  the  dial,  booked 
solid  with  children's  programs.  That 
did  the  trick,  and  they  are  always 
in  the  house  and  rested  for  dinner 
now. — Mrs.  Mary  Anderson,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

THIRD  PRIZE 

■■LIFE    CAN    BE    BEAUTIFUL" 

What  an  inspiration  to  start  the 
afternoon  with!  No  matter  how  you 
feel;  if  you're  in  trouble,  if  the  whole 
world  seems  to  be  against  you,  listen 
to  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  and  you'll 
see  the  blues  fly  out  and  the  sun  shine 
in. 

Why,  take  the  announcer,  Ralph 
Edwards.  He  starts  by  giving  a  kind 
thought  for  the  day  and  ends  up  by 
saying,  "So  Life  can  be  beautiful." 

If  every  one  in  this  world  -had  the 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE! 

YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

First   Prize $10.00 

Second  Prize $  5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $    1 .00 

Address  your  letters  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  May  27,  1940.  All 
submissidns  become  the  property  of 
this  magazine. 


Just  a  Pretty  Stranger 
—in  her  ovfn  Home  Tovfn 


No  girl  need  risk  popularity!  MUM  every  day 
prevents  underarm  odor— guards  charm! 


PEG  couldn't  help  being  envious— 
they  were  having  such  fun,  and  she 
was  so  lonely.  So  many  girls  who  weren't 
as  pretty  as  Peg,  had  dates.  "I'll  leave  this 
old  town,  then  I'll  be  popular,"  thought 
Peg.  But  Peg,  others  will  neglect  you 
wherever  you  go— if  you  neglect  under- 
arm odor. 

Like  Peg,  we  seldom  know  when  we 
are  guilty  of  underarm  odor.  How  much 
wiser  to  play  safe— each  day— with  Mum! 
Don't  rely  on  a  bath  alone  to  guard  your 
charm.  A  bath  removes  past  perspiration, 
but  Mum  prevents  future  odor. 

Wherever  there  is  social  life,  you  will 
find  popular  girls  use  Mum.  And  Tmre 


use  Mum  than  any  other  deodorant. 

MUM  SAVES  TIME!  Just  30  seconds, 
and  underarms  are  fresh  all  day. 

MUM  SAVES  CLOTHESI  The  American 
Laundry  Institute  Seal  tells  you  Mum 
won't  harm  any  fabric.  Safe  for  skin,  too 
—even  after  underarm  shaving! 

MUM    SAVES    CHARM!   Mum  makes 

odor  impossible— not  by  attempting  to 
prevent  perspiration— but  by  neutralizing 
the  odor  before  it  starts.  Get  Mum  at  your 
druggist's  today.  More  women  (and  more 
men)  make  a  habit  of  Mum  because 
Mum  keeps  you  "in  right"  everywhere— 
with  everyone! 


For  Sanitary  Napkins,  Too— 

No  need  to  worry  about  Sani- 
tary Napkins  if  you  remem- 
ber Mum  will  keep  you  fresh. 
Mum  is  so  safe  ...so  gentle . . . 
thousands  use  it  this  way! 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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■  A  defense  of  radio  and  an  answer  to 
critics  who  perliaps  do  not  Icnow  all 
that  is  taking  place  behind  the  scenes 


RECENTLY  a  group  of  well  intentioned 
women  gathered  in  Westchester  County 
■  — the  suburb  to  which  so  many  New 
Yorkers  flee  every  night  from  the  stress  and 
strain  of  work  in  Manhattan.  The  object  of 
their  meeting  was  to  demand  from  broad- 
casters better  day-time  radio  programs.  Ex- 
isting broadcasts,  they  stated,  were  not  even 
good  enough  to  be  worth  tuning  in. 

As  an  interested  bystander,  I  rise  in  re- 
buttal. The  obvious  retort,  "if  you  don't  like 
the  program,  turn  it  off,"  I'm  sure  has  already 
been  made.  But  why  not  a  more  constructive 
viewpoint? 

Granted  that  there  are  programs  broadcast 
during  the  day  that  strain  your  credulity  and 
your  patience,  there  are  many  more  which 
provide  you  with  pleasant  escape  from  the 
routine  of  your  work.  And  still  more  im- 
portant, the  calibre  of  almost  all  these  pro- 
grams, good  or  bad,  is  rapidly  improving. 

That  is  what  I  am  most  anxious  to  point 
out  to  these  ladies  of  Westchester.  There 
has  been  for  some  time  now,  a  concerted 
effort  among  the  heads  of  radio  to  provide 
better  listening  for  the  daytime.  That  means 
better  writing  of  the  scripts  and  even  better 
acting — though  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
performers  already  work  minor  miracles  in 
making  themselves,  in  the  short  span  of  fif- 
teen minutes,  seem  like  real  people  with 
whom  you  can  share  happiness  and  joy. 

There  is  a  program  which  began  a  short 
time  ago  that  has  caught  the  attention  of 
many  radio  executives,  as  well  as  an  aston- 
ishingly large  audience.  Yet  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  three  years  ago  this  program  would 
never  have  found  a  sponsor.  It  would  have 
been  dismissed  as  "too  high  toned." 

Against  the  Storm  isn't  at  all,  but  it  does 
recognize  people  as  human  beings  with  prob- 
lems that  aren't  so  completely  different  from 
the  ones  we  might  face. 

Hilltop  House  is  another  program'  that — 
partly  because  of  the  acting,  partly  because 
of  the  superior  writing,  is  easily  believable. 
It  has  its  share — perhaps  too  much  at  times — 
of  melodrama,  but  in  between  there  are  real 
people,  faced  with  real  drama. 


Two  other  broadcasts  come  to  mind,  both 
written  by  the  sarne  woman:  Pepper  Young's 
Family  and  When  a  Girl  Marries.  These 
show  careful  work  and  an  understanding, 
sympathetic  author.  (Incidentally,  the  two 
charming  children  of  this  writer,  Elaine 
Sterne  Carrington,  have  begun  a  department 
for  our  junior  readers  in  this  issue.) 

In  other  words,  perhaps  a  few  years  ago 
there  might  have  been  a  really  crying  need 
for  such  a  reform  movement  as  the  women 
of  Westchester  are  attempting.  I  guess  it 
never  does  any  real  harm  to  find  fault  as 
they  have  done,  even  if  the  justification  is 
arguable.  There  is  still,  and  I  hope  always 
will  be,  room  for  improvement.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  radio  industry  real- 
izes it. 

How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

Have  you  become  a  devotee  yet  of  the 
Carlton  E.  Morse  adventure  thriller,  I  Love  a 
Mystery?  You  haven't  really  lived  until 
you've  tried  to  imitate  the  announcer's  way 
of  trilling  off  the  name  of  this  program.  For 
mie,  it's  happily  taken  the  place  of  Heigh-Yo 
Silver  and  the  rest.  These  broadcasts,  with 
their  outlandish  adventures,  have  caught 
your  fancy  so  much  that  they  are  some  of  the 
most  popular  on  the  air. 

On  April  4th,  the  program  switched  from 
five  times  a  week  for  fifteen  minutes  to  once 
a  week  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  now  heard  on 
the  NBC  red  network  at  8:30  Eastern  Day- 
light Saving  Time.  I  hope  I  like  it.  as  well 
once  every  seven  days  but  I'm  afraid  I  won't. 
There's  something  about  that  particular  kind 
of  program  which  requires  daily  broadcast- 
ing to  keep  my  interest  keyed  up.  Presented 
in  its  new  form,  it  becomes  to  me  just  an- 
other half  hour  program. 

I  hope  I'm  wrong  and  that  you  like  it  as 
well  in  its  new  form. 

Look  for  us  again  next  month,  won't  you? 
We'll  be  all  dressed  up  in  a  cover  of  Helen 
Trent,  as  played  by  Virginia  Clark — all  in 
attractive  natural  colors,  so  that  every  one 
of  you  who  listens  to  this  program  will 
know  exactly  how  your  heroine  really  looks. 

—FRED  R.  SAMMIS 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 
same  good,  souna  philosophy  that 
Pap  Davis  has,  this  world  would  be 
paradise.  Of  course,  Chici  and 
Stephen  can't  be  beat.  In  my  estima- 
tion they  are  so  true  to  life  and  full  of 
young  folks'  doings  that  life  really 
can  be  beautiful  for  me  at  all  times. 
What  a  prescription  for  the  blues! 
— Mrs.  John  Hughes,  Lynn,  Mass. 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

DO  YOU  HATE  TO  GET  UP  IN  THE 
MORNING? 

Have  you  ever  been  awakened  by 
music?  You  feel  as  though  you're 
dreaming  nnusic  as  you  gradually  be- 
come conscious  of  it  and  you  gently 
sense  that  you  are  awake. 

You've  probably  never  heard  this, 
but  my  radio  is  also  my  alarm  clock. 
My  husband  bought  a  timer  clock  of 
the  automatic  type  that  turns  any 
electric  appliance  on  or  off,  and  at- 
tached the  radio  to  it.  Now  each 
morning,  the  radio  is  turned  on  by 
the  clock  and  music  wakes  me  up. 
It's  pleasant.  We  receive  the  correct 
time,  the  weather  reports  and  news 
bulletins,  all  before  we  start  off  to 
work,  along  with  plenty  of  music. 

I  urge  you  all  to  try  out  the  idea  of 
an  alarm-clock-radio  and  prove  to 
yourselves  its  value  and  efficiency. — 
Mrs.  Palma  Russo,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 
DO   YOU    LIKE    MYSTERY? 

Do  you  like  to  turn  on  the  radio 
and  hear  romance,  fun,  adventure, 
and  mystery?  Well  that  is  just  what 
Jack,  Doc  and  Reggie,  "The  Three 
Comrades,"  give  you  on  their  pro- 
gram, "I  Love  A  Mystery."  I  think, 
barring  none,  that  is  the  best  program 
on  the  air. 

Three  big  cheers  for  "The  Com- 
rades" and  here  is  hoping  they  never 
leave  radio  or  I  shall  throw  mine 
away. — ^Mrs.  Harvey  Fallin,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

SIXTH  PRIZE 

BOY,  IS  SHE  MAD! 

I'd  like  to  take  issue  with  Mrs. 
Andresen  in  criticising  the  Story  ot 
Mary  Marlin,  as  I  feel  she  is  stepping 
on  many  listeners'  toes.  I  have  no 
patience  with  people  who  complain 
of  being  bored  if  they  don't  like  a 
particular  sketch,  and  show  the  poor 
taste  to  damn  it  in  print.  After  all, 
I've  never  heard  of  a  radio  program 
being  forced  on  anyone  and  it's  a 
very  simple  matter  to  turn  the  dial. 
Life  is  too  short  without  going  out  of 
our  way  to  hurt  some  particular  star 
or  the  sketch.  Why  not  concentrate 
on  bouquets  for  a  change? — Miss 
Helen  Frey,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 

LET'S    DANCE 

Ah  ...  12  P.  M.  and  "America 
Dances."  Let's  see  .  .  .  Duke  Elling- 
ton on  NBC -Blue;  Guy  Lombardo 
and  his  Royal  Canadians  on  NBC- 
Red;  Benny  Goodman  on  CBS;  and 
Sammy  Kaye  on  Mutual.  I'll  try 
Sammy  for  a  while.  Say,  that  sure  is 
a  swell  tune.  Wonder  what  it  is?  Oh, 
yes,  "Once  In  a  Dream,"  January 
Radio  Mirror's  Hit  Preview.  Boy, 
they  sure  can  pick  'em. — James  E. 
Moore,  Albany,  New  York. 
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Do  you  know  that  a 

GLAMOROUS 
NEW  SKIN 

'ABOUT  to  be  BORN'  to  you?" 
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Why  let  your  new  skin  look  dull  and 
drab?  It  can  bring  you  new  beauty  if 
you  help  remove  those  tiny,  menacing 
flakes  of  older  skin ! 

RIGHT  NOW  your  old  skin  is  departing  in 
.  almost  invisible,  worn-out  flakes.  Why 
let  these  tiny  flakes  menace  your  loveliness? 
Why  not  help  your  new  skin  bring  new  youth- 
fulness  to  you? 

You  can,  says  Lady  Esther,  if  only  you 
will  let  my  4-Purpose  Cream  help  you  to 
remove  those  tiny  flakes  of  worn-out  skin 
beclouding  the  glory  of  your  new  skin! 

Run  your  fingertips  over  your  face  now.  Do 
you  feel  little  rough  spots  left  by  your  old, 
dry  skin  ?  They're  the  thieves  that  steal  your 
loveliness— make  you  look  older !  My  4-Pur- 
pose  Cream  loosens  each  tiny  flake— and  the 
other  impurities.  It  helps  Nature  refine  your 
pores— and  reveal  the  fresh  youthfulness  of 
your  "new-born  skin"! 

Ask  Your  Doctor 
About  Your  Face  Cream 

Ask  him  about  so-called  skin  foods— about 
hormones  and  vitamins.  I'll  be  amazed  if 
your  doctor  tells  you  that  vitamin  deficien- 
cies should  be  remedied  by  your  face  cream. 

But  ask  him  if  every  word  Lady  Esther 
says  isn't  absolutely  true— that  her  cream  re- 
moves the  dirt,  impurities  and  worn-out 
flakes  of  older  skin  . . .  that  it  helps  Nature 
refine  your  pores  . . .  and  thus  brings  beauty 
to  your  new-born  skin! 

Accept  Lady  Esther's  7-Day  Tube  FREE! 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard)  (56) 
Lady  Esther,  7134  West  65th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
TJ IJ  T^  C  Please  send  me  your  generous 
r  t\.CiCi  supply  of  Lady  Esther  Face 
Cream;  also  ten  shades  of  Face  Powder,  post- 
paid. (Offer  limited  to  one  per  family.) 


Name- 


Add  ress_ 


City_ 


JState- 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.)  t 
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WHAT'S  NEW 


■  On  his  newly-built  Hollywood  estate,  Edgar  Bergen  (right) 
displays  his  skill  in  horse-shoe  pitching.  Above,  poor  Baby 
Snooks  (Fanny  Brice)  is  going  to  find  it  pretty  hard  to  hit 
that  ball  with  Mike  Tresh  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox  catching. 


SOMEBODY  (we're  not  saying 
who,  but  he  might  be  an  orches- 
tra leader  whose  initials  are  T. 
D.)  played  a  very  practical  joke  on 
Red  Skelton  during  Red's  personal 
appearance  at  the  Paramount  Theater 
in  New  York.  Red,  who  has  never 
even  tasted  beer,  was  doing  a  drunk 
act  on  the  stage,  tippling  from  a  bottle 
supposedly  filled  with  gin.  Of  course, 
he  always  used  water  instead.  But  at 
one  performance  the  liquid  turned 
out  to  be  real  gin.  The  act,  that  time, 

was  terrific. 

*  *  * 

Our  wedding-bell  prediction  for 
Donna  Damerel  and  Peter  Fick  was 
strictly  correct:  Donna  boarded  an 
airplane  one  Friday  right  after  her 
Myrt  and  Marge  broadcast  "on  CBS, 
flew  to  Florida,  where  Fick  was 
spending  the  winter,  got  married, 
and  returned  Monday  morning  in 
lime  to  play  Marge  in  that  day's 
episode.  They  kept  the  wedding  a 
secret  for  a  while,  but  the  news  finally 
got  out.  The  groom  holds  many 
championship  swimming  records.  This 
is  Donna's  third  matrimonial  venture. 

*  *         * 

To  prove  that  he  can  be  funny  with- 
out Charlie  McCarthy,  Edgar  Bergen 
brought  a  print  to  New  York  of  a 
one-reel  movie  he  made  when  he  was 
in  college,  and  showed  it  at  his  cock- 
tail party  in  the  Essex  House.  It  got 
his  point  across,  all  right.  In  it 
Bergen  played  a  "Swedish  Harry 
Langdon"  and  his  antics  maybe 
weren't  professional,  but  they  were 
funny. 

*  *         * 

Bo.ss  Johnson,  star  of  Hilltop  House, 
is  having  her  portrait  painted  ...  by 


Janice  Gilbert,  wh^o  plays  Jean  Adair 
on  the  same  CBS  program. 

*  *         * 

Look  for  a  radio  adaptation  of  Lloyd 
C.  Douglas'  best-selling  novel,  "White 
Banners,"  to  hit  the  air  before  long. 
Kate  Smith  and  Ted  Collins  own  the 
radio  rights,  and  the  former  sponsors 
of  Hobby  Lobby  are  interested  in 
buying  them. 

They're  telling  a  new  Fred  Allen 
story  around  town.  In  Fred's  vaude- 
ville days,  it  seems,  he  once  was  on 
a  bill  with  a  fellow  who  was  not 
only  tough,  but  fancied  himself  as  an 
ad-lib  comedian.  After  the  show  one 
night  the  whole  troupe  went  to  a 
restaurant  for  supper,  and  the  tough 
guy  began  to  make  clever  remarks. 
But  Fred  topped  everything  he  said 
with  a  funnier  crack,  making  his  rival 
fume  with  anger.  Finally  Tough  Guy 
roared,  "If  you  say  another  word, 
Allen,  I'm  going  to  flip  this  knife 
right  into  you."  Fred  looked  at  him 
and  drawled,'  "Better  flip  your  fork, 
son — you  need  that  knife  for  eating." 

*  *  * 

No  wonder  Helen  Menken,  star  of 
the  CBS  Second  Husband  serial,  was 
awarded  the  title  of  radio's  best- 
dressed  woman  by  the  Fashion  Acad- 
emy this  spring.  Her  sister,  Grace 
Menken,  runs  an  exclusive  dress 
shop! 

*  *         * 

One  person  who  wasn't  made  at  all 
happy  when  Ben  Bernie's  program 
moved  from  Sunday  afternoon  to 
Wednesday  night  on  CBS  was  Lew 
Lehr.  Lew's  other  job  is  that  of 
editing  Fox  Movietone  News,  and 
Wednesday    is    the    night    when    the 


mid-week  reel  is  assembled,  cut,  and 
fitted  with  a  sound  track.  The  pro- 
gram switch  means  that  Lew  works 
at  Fox  Wednesday  afternoon  (except 
the  time  he  spends  rehearsing  with 
Ben),  grabs  a  bite  of  dinner,  does  the 
broadcast  at  8:00,  rushes  back  to  the 
Movietone  studio,  works  until  he  has 
to  leave  for  the  rebroadcast  at  mid- 
night, and  finally  ends  up  his  day 
about     eight     o'clock    the     following 

morning. 

*  *         * 

NBC's  page-boys  and  guides  have 
turned  into  the  hit  of  television.  Last 
January  they  were  offered  a  half- 
hour  of  idle  air  time,  just  to  see  what 
they  could  do  with  it,  and  surprised 
themselves  and  everyone  else  by  pre- 
senting a  variety  show  that  brought 
in  scores  of  enthusiastic  letters.  Proud 
of  its  home  talent,  NBC's  television 
department  has  given  the  boys  the 
job  of  producing  one  variety  program 
a   month   from   now   on. 

*  *  * 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Johnny  Mc- 
Allister is  one  of  the  best-known  stars 
on  Charlotte's  station  WBT — and  yet 
not  one  in  a  hundred  WBT  listeners 
but  would  look  blank  if  you  men- 
tioned his  name.  They'd  brighten  up 
fast  enough,  though,  if  you  mentioned 
"Pappy  Briarhopper." 

Every  afternoon  except  Sunday, 
WBT  airs  an  hour-long  program  of 
hillbilly  songs  and  chatter  with,  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  an  aged  rustic 
named  "Pappy,"  head  of  the  "Briar- 
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hopper  Family."  That's  Johnny  Mc- 
Allister, in  his  mid-thirties  and  as 
Irish  as  they  come. 

The  program,  in  its  fifth  sponsored 
year  at  WBT  and  growing  in  popu- 
larity all  the  time,  was  entirely 
Johnny's  idea,  and  so  was  the  char- 
acter of  Pappy,  a  spry  but  misguided 
old  gaflEer  who  cuts  up,  whistles 
through  his  teeth,  and  sings  off-key. 
Behind  the  scenes,  Johnny  writes  all 
the  sketches,  selects  the  music,  and 
directs  each  program. 

But  Johnny  McAllister  never  lived 
on  a  farm.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  across  the  street  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House — ^that's  why  he 
sings  so  well,  he  says.  Until  he  came 
to  Charlotte  six  years  ago  he'd  never 
done  a  bit  of  hillbilly  singing.. 

After  Johnny  graduated  from  a 
New  York  high  school  he  became  a 
professional  basketball  player,  and 
for  fourteen  years  toured  with  teams 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  As 
a  secondary  activity,  he  sang  in 
church  choirs  and  glee  clubs,  and 
eventually  gave  up  basketball  for 
entertaining.  He  sang  on  practically 
all  of  the  smaller  New  York  stations, 
but  seldom  under  his  own  name. 
William  Schudt,  a  CBS  official,  heard 
him  and  put  him  on  one  of  Freddie 
Rich's  CBS  programs.  Then  Schudt 
was  transferred  to  become  manager 
of  WBT,  and  took  Johnny  along  as 
his  assistant,  musical  director,  and  gen- 


■  Johnny  McAllister  is  famous 
for  his  character  of  "Pappy 
Briarhopper"  over  station  WBT. 

eral  behind-the-scenes  handy-man. 

Johnny  was  married  in  1934,  and  he 
and  Mrs.  Johnny  have  a  little  girl, 
Dorothea  Maria,  born  last  year. 

*  *         * 

Uncle  Jim  McWilliams  of  the  CBS 
Ask-It-Basket  program  played  Cupid 
the  other  night.  A  girl  named  Paula 
Sullivan  met  a  boy  called  Vincent 
Moriarty  for  the  first  time  at  one  of 
Jim's  broadcasts — and  two  weeks  later 
Paula  became  Mrs.  Moriarty. 

*  *         * 

You'll  be  seeing  Marilyn  Hare, 
young  daughter  of  the  late  Ernie 
Hare,  in  the  movies  before  long — and 


BY 
DAN     SENSENEY 


that's  another  step  in  a  heart-warm- 
ing success  story.  Billy  Jones  and 
Ernie  Hare  (if  you  are  a  veteran 
listener  you  remember  them  with  real 
pleasure)  were  broadcasting  over  a 
New  York  station  when  Ernie  died. 
Marilyn,  true  to  the  "show  must  go 
on"  tradition,  stepped  into  her  father's 
place  in  the  act  and  made  a  surpris- 
ing success.  That  was  a  year  ago,  and 
recently  a  Republic  Pictures  talent 
scout  gave  her  a  contract  with  his 
studio. 

*         *         * 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA— If  a  Satur- 
day-night Hillbilly  program  could  be 
tremendously  popular  in  places  like 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Nashville, 
reasoned  "Cousin"  Herald  Goodman, 
why  not  in  Oklahoma?  The  answer, 
of  course,  was  that  it  could — and  is. 
Every  Saturday  evening  thousands  of 
listeners  around  Tulsa  tune  in 
KVOO's  Saddle  Mountain  Roundup 
and  thousands  more  pile  into  the  huge 
Convention  Hall  to  watch.  And  they 
pay  to  get  in,  too. 

"Cousin"  Herald,  who  got  the  idea 
and  went  to  KVOO  with  it,  is  a  radio 
and  stage  veteran.  He  used  to  be 
the  first  third  of  the  Vagabonds  Trio, 
Herald,  Dean  and  Curt,  and  he's  writ- 
ten many  a  popular  hillbilly  ballad, 
such  as  "Lamp  Lighting  Time  in  the 
Valley,"  and  "Little  Mother  of  the 
Hills." 

{Continued  on  page  70) 
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You  can  pay  more  for  dentifrices  but 
you  simply  can't  beat  the  harmless,  re- 
freshing way  Pebeco  Tooth  Powder  cleans 
your  teeth.  It  leaves  them  gleaming,  spar- 
kling bright.  And  those  big  over-size  tins 
save  you  money.  They're  the  kind  of  tooth 
powder  bargains  you  want  today. 
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Listen  to  the  dramatic  adventures  of 
Tlie  O'Neills  over  the  NBC-ked  network, 
twice  a  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
sponsored  by  the  makers  of  Ivory  Soap, 


Photos  posed  especially  by  The  O'Neills: 
Claire  Nefssen  as  Peggy,  Chester  Strat- 
ton  as  Monte,  Kate  McComb  as 
Mother  O'Neill,  Jimmy  Tansey  as  Danny. 


■  Presenting,  for  the  first  time  as  an  enthralling  story,  the  dramatic 
adventures  of  a  beloved  radio  family — and  a  mother  whose  love  was  her 
only  weapon  against  the  catastrophes   that   threatened    her   two    children 


■  "Now  remember,  the  one  who  gets  the  ring  in 
his  piece  of  cake  is  the  next  to  be  married." 


P«^ 


WHOM  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put 
asunder  .  .  ." 

As  the  words  were  pronounced, 
Mother  O'Neill  slipped  quietly  out 
of  the  church.  Quickly,  she  dabbed 
at  her  eyes  with  her  best  handker- 
chief. Silly,  to  start  crying  at  your 
only  daughter's  wedding.  It  wasn't 
a  sad  occasion  at  all,  for  Peggy 
O'Neill  was  marrying  a  fine  young 
man,  and  a  brilliant  lawyer,  too. 

But  then,  they  weren't  really 
tears  of  sadness.  Tears  of  regret, 
jperhaps,  at  the  knowledge  that  the 
O'Neill  house  would  no  longer  echo 
daily  to  Peggy's  light  step  and  ready 
laughter.  But  also  tears  of  happi- 
ness that  Peggy's  life  was  now  set 
in  the  good  path  of  wifehood — of 
motherhood — the  woman's  way  that 
Mrs.  O'Neill  herself  had  found  so 
satisfying.  In  spite  of  the  hard- 
ships, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her 
Patrick,  the  man  she  loved,  had 
been  taken  from  her  when  Peggy 
and  Danny  were  so  small. 

It  had  not  been  easy,  bringing 
them  up  without  a  father's  care  and 
guidance.  But,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, she  had  made  the  three  of 
them  into  a  family,  with  a  family's 
love  and  loyalty  for  each  other. 
With  a  real  family  bond  that  had 
protected  them  from  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  lonely — that  would" 
protect  them  still,  even  though, 
from  today  on,  they  would  not  all 
be  in  one  house. 

Mother  O'Neill  turned  the  key  in 
the  door  of  that  house.  It  was  small, 
yes.  Shabby,  some  might  call  it. 
But  the  O'Neills  had  never  minded 
the  stuffing  coming  out  of  the  sofa, 
the  much-turned  rugs,  or  the  var- 
nish scraped  off  the  chairs  these 
many  years  by  the  impetuous,  eager 
feet  of  a  small  Peggy  or  Danny 
O'Neill. 

For  this  was  a  house  warmed  by 
a  glow  no  stylish  furniture  could 
give  it — a  house  strengthened  and 
nourished  by  mutual  love,  under- 
standing, and  thoughtfulness.  It 
was  the  house  in  which  she  would 
now  prepare,  with  her  own  hands, 
Peggy's  wedding  breakfast. 

"And  I'd  best  be  letting  my 
dreaming  go  and  get  to  work,"  said 
Mother  O'Neill,  aloud,  as  she  went 
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only  weapon  oga.nst  the  catastrophes   that  threatened   her  two   children 


■  "Nov/  remember,  the  one  who  gets  the  ring  in 
his  piece  of  cake  is  the  next  to  be  married." 


WHOM  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put 
asunder  .  .  ." 
As  the  words  were  pronounced, 
Mother  O'Neill  slipped  quietly  out 
of  the  church.  Quickly,  she  dabbed 
at  her  eyes  with  her  best  handker- 
chief. Silly,  to  start  crying  at  your 
only  daughter's  wedding.  It  wasn't 
a  sad  occasion  at  all,  for  Peggy 
O'Neill  was  marrying  a  fine  young 
man,  and  a  brilliant  lawyer,  too. 

But  then,  they  weren't  really 
tears  of  sadness.  Tears  of  regret, 
iperhaps,  at  the  knowledge  that  the 
O'Neill  house  would  no  longer  echo 
daily  to  Peggy's  light  step  and  ready 
laughter.  But  also  tears  of  happi- 
ness that  Peggy's  life  was  now  set 
in  the  good  path  of  wifehood — of 
motherhood — the  woman's  way  that 
Mrs.  O'Neill  herself  had  found  so 
satisfying.  In  spite  of  the  hard- 
ships, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her 
Patrick,  the  man  she  loved,  had 
been  taken  from  her  when  Peggy 
and  Danny  were  so  small. 

It  had  not  been  easy,  bringing 
them  up  without  a  father's  care  and 
guidance.  But,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, she  had  made  the  three  of 
them  into  a  family,  with  a  family's 
love  and  loyalty  for  each  other. 
With  a  real  family  bond  that  had 
protected  them  from  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  lonely — that  would" 
protect  them  still,  even  though, 
from  today  on,  they  would  not  all 
be  in  one  house. 

Mother  O'Neill  turned  the  key  in 
the  door  of  that  house.  It  was  small, 
yes.  Shabby,  some  might  call  it. 
But  the  O'Neills  had  never  minded 
the  stuffing  coming  out  of  the  sofa, 
the  much-turned  rugs,  or  the  var- 
nish scraped  off  the  chairs  these 
many  years  by  the  impetuous,  eager 
feet  of  a  small  Peggy  or  Danny 
O'Neill. 

For  this  was  a  house  warmed  by 
a  glow  no  stylish  furniture  could 
give  it — a  house  strengthened  and 
nourished  by  mutual  love,  under- 
standing, and  thoughtfulness.  It 
was  the  house  in  which  she  would 
now  prepare,  with  her  own  hands, 
Peggy's  wedding  breakfast. 

"And  I'd  best  be  letting  my 
dreaming  go  and  get  to  work,"  said 
Mother  O'Neill,  aloud,  as  she  went 


into  the  neat  kitchen  to  put  on  the 
tea  kettle.  "For  they'll  soon  be 
here,  and  I  want  Peggy's  wedding 
breakfast  to  be  an  occasion  we'll 
always  remember." 

Humming  to  herself,  she  set  the 
tab!e  with  the  one  good  cloth.  The 
wedding  cake,  white-tiered  and 
beautiful  as  a  hilltop  covered  with 
the  first  snow  of  the  season,  stood 
in  the  center. 

No  need  to  have  hurried  so.  Joy 
had  lent  speed  to  her  hands;  she 
had  everything  ready  in  record 
time.  Now  she  had  but  to  wait 
until  the  wedding  party  returned 
from  the  church — the  youngsters 
bursting  in  first — ^Eddie  and  Janice 
Collins,  motherless  children  of  one 
of  Danny's  co-workers  on  the  Oak- 
dale  Bridge,  orphans  cared  for  by 
Mother  O'Neill.  Today  they  were 
wild  with  the  excitement  of  seeing 
their  first  real  wedding. 

THEN  kindly  Morris  Levy  who 
had  closed  up  his  hardware  store 
across  the  street  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion. And  scatter-brained,  lov- 
able old  Trudie  Bailey,  who  worked 
for  Morris  and  who  never  failed  to 
create  laughter  with  her  twisting 
of  the  English  language. 

"It's  a  west  wind  that  don't  blow 
nobody  any  good,"  she  had  said 
just  this  morning.  They  had  all 
laughed,  but  now,  sitting  by  the 
parlor  window,  watching  for  their 
return,  Mother  O'Neill  thought  how 
much  truth  often  lay  hidden  in 
Trudie's  rash  expressions. 

It  had  seemed  an  ill  wind  indeed 
when  Danny — reckless,  impetuous, 
fun-loving  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him  when  he  won  the  heart 
of  Margaret  O'Neill— had  fallen  in 
with  boys  whose  recklessness  did 
not  have  Danny's  generous  nature 
to  excuse  it.  Their  kind  of  deliber- 
ate recklessness  had  ended  the  boy 
up  in  a  court  of  law.  An  ill  wind 
for  the  O'Neills. 

But  the  rest  of  Trudie's  twisted 
axiom  was  also  true.  For,  in  that 
law   court,   into   the  midst   of   their 


Posed  by  Jimmy  Tansey  as 
Danny  O'Neill  and  Arline 
Blackburn   as   Eileen    Turner 


■  Eileen  pleaded,  "Can't  we  slip  away  right  now,  just  the 
two  of  us?"    Danny  frowned.   She  hadn't  understood  at  all! 


trouble  and  grief,  had  stepped  a 
young  lawyer,  Monte  Kayden,  who 
offered  both  sympathy  and  aid.  He 
had  cleared  Danny  of  the  false 
charges  against  him — and  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Peggy  v/hile  he  was 
doing  it. 

So  life,  in  its  strange  way,  had 
transformed  that  bitter  time  into 
this  joyous  day.  Danny's  trouble 
had  really  brought  his  sister  and 
her  new  husband  together. 

But  Danny's  besetting  sin  was 
still  restlessness,  which,  aided  by  a 
quick  and  violent  temper,  got  him 
into  more  than  his  share  of  trouble. 
There  was  no  good  reason,  for  in- 
stance, why  Danny  should  have 
made  an  enemy  of  that  man 
Wilkinson.  Granted  that  Wilkin- 
son had  tried  to  steal  Danny's 
patent  for  the  riveting  machine  he 
and  Morris  had  invented.  Granted, 
too,  that  Wilkinson  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Eileen  Turner,  Danny's  own  sweet- 
heart. 

But  Danny  had,  in  the  end,  saved 
his  patent,  and  won  Eileen  for  him- 
self. And  so,  partly  at  least  because 
Wilkinson  was  secretary  to  Matt 
Turner,  Eileen's  father  and  Danny's 
boss,  couldn't  all  the  trouble  have 
been  cleared  up  in  some  more 
sensible  way? 

Instead,  Danny  must  fight  it  out 


with  Wilkinson,  must  have  him 
driven  from  his  job  and  his  home 
with  the  Turners,  must  make  of  him 
a  bitter  enemy. 

That  was  Danny's  way  and 
Mother  O'Neill  hoped  that  he  would 
not  suffer  too  much,  but  that  life 
would  shape  and  tame  him  into  the 
reasonable,  steady,  responsible  man 
she  and  Patrick  had  dreamed  their 
son  would  one  day  be. 

And  Peggy?  Gentle,  brown-eyed 
Peggy  with  the  curls  and  the  dim- 
ples that  showed  into  the  smile  so 
like  her  mother's,  Peggy  was  al- 
ready a  woman,  wiser,  more  discreet 
— as  women  need  to  be— ^than  her 
headstrong  young  brother.  God 
grant  that  she  overcome  her  bad 
trait  of  jealousy — jealousy  that 
could  wreck  characters  and  lives — 
and  marriages. 

With  a  slight  shudder,  though  the 
sun  streamed  through  the  parlor 
window  on  this  June  day,  Mother 
O'Neill  remembered  the  trying 
months  with  the  beautiful  Countess 
Von  Vedari.  So  jealous  had  Peggy 
been  of  this  client  of  Monte's — of 
his  simple  business  relations  with 
her — that  the  engagement  had 
nearly  been  broken  before  the  wo- 
man left  town. 

Peggy  must  learn  to  trust  her 
handsome  young  husband  com- 
pletely— must  know  that  it  was  she 


Now  that  Peggy  was  safely  married,  Mother  O'Neill  prayed,  perhaps  Danny  would  become 
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whom  Monte  loved,  must  not  let 
other  women  like  the  Countess  be- 
come a  source  of  suspicion,  of  dis- 
trust in  their  union. 

The  wedding  party  was  coming 
now — just  rounding  the  corner.  And, 
at  the  sight  of  them  all,  Mother 
O'Neill's  serious  speculations  van- 
ished. Peggy  so  beautiful  in  the 
flowing  veil,  looking  up  into  Monte's 
face,  smiling  .  .  .  Danny,  with  Eileen 
clinging  to  his  arm  .  .  .  Trudie  and 
Morris  already  in  some  elaborate, 
noisy  argument  .  .  .  and  the  chil- 
dren, scampering  up  the  front  steps, 
in  everybody's  way,  to  get  into  the 
house  first. 

She  hurried  to  open  the  door. 

"Mother!    Here  we  are!" 

"Peggy,  darling!" 

"Mrs.  Monte  Kayden  to  you  now, 
Mom!" 

"Great  Kewzitionery!  I  was  just 
telling  Morris  here  ..." 

"Now,  Trudie,  it's  Peggy's  wed- 
ding day!" 

"Look  at  the  wedding  cake!  Look 
at  the  wedding  cake!" 

Everybody  talking  at  once  .  .  . 
everybody  crowding  round  the 
table,  exclaiming,  admiring.  Until 
finally  Mother  O'Neill  had  to  clap 
her  hands  sharply,  like  a  school 
teacher. 

"Children!  Children!  We  sound 
like  a  circus.  Let  Peggy  cut  her 
cake  now.  I've  put  in  all  the  usual 
prizes — and  remember,  the  one  that 
gets  the  wedding  ring  in  his  piece, 
is  the  next  one  to  be  married!" 

Suddenly  serious,  Peggy  picked 
up  the  knife.  She  turned  to  her 
husband  and  smiled,  then  began  to 
cut  the  cake. 

They  all  took  their  places  at  the 
table,  waiting  to  be  served. 

"First  piece  ...  to  my  Mother," 
Peggy  began  .  .  .  "then  you,  Eileen, 
and  mind  you  dream  on  it  tonight 
.  .  .  Trudie,  Janice  .  .  .  that's  all  the 
ladies.  Now  ...  Morris  .  .  .  my 
little  brother  Danny  .  .  .  and  the 
biggest  piece  ...  to  my  husband!" 

Everybody  began  to  eat,  search- 
ing for  his  prize. 


"Hey,  I  got  the  penny  in  my  piece. 
That  means  I'll  be  rich!"  shouted 
little  Eddie  Collins,  excitedly.  And 
all  turned  to  share  the  child's 
pleasure  with  his  penny. 

"Well,"  said  Monte  finally,  "even 
if  I  don't  get  a  prize,  the  cake's  good 
enough  without  it.  Mother  O'Neill. 
When  my  wife  can  bake  a  cake  like 
that,  wild  horses  won't  keep  me 
away  from  home!" 

"Why,  Monte  Kayden,  such  talk! 
Of  course  I  can  bake  a  cake  like 
that.  Ask  my  brother  Danny. 
Danny — why,  where  is  he?" 

Danny  had  disappeared  from  his 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
Eileen,  too. 

"Great  Kewzitionery!"  said  Tru- 
die Bailey,  "how  can  people  just 
disappear  from  a  wedding  break- 
fast like  a  camel  through  a  needle's 
eye?  I  guess  we  were  paying  too 
much  attention  to  Eddie's  penny!" 

Just  then,  Danny  O'Neill  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  with  his  arm 
around  Eileen. 

"I  got  the  wedding  ring  in  my 
piece  of  cake,"  he  said,  "so  I  just 
had  to  propose  then  and  there  to 
Eileen.  Now  she's  got  a  ring,  too" 
— he  held  out  Eileen's  left  hand 
with  the  tiny,  gleaming  diamond — 
"and  she's  just  promised  to  marry 
me!" 

"Oh,  Eileen,"  cried  Peggy  de- 
lightedly. 

"Isn't  it  exciting,  Peggy!"  Eileen 
carolled.  "I  want  a  wedding  just 
like  yours,  with  a  white  veil  and 
flowers  and  a  ringbearer  like  Eddie. 
And,  Mrs.  O'Neill,  will  you  bake  the 
wedding  cake — just  like  Peggy's?" 

"Certainly,  Eileen,"  said  Mother 
O'Neill  quietly,  moving  forward  to 
take  the  hand  of  the  girl  her  son 
haci  chosen,  trying  not  to  show  her 
sudden  doubt.  Somehow,  from 
Eileen's  words  and  manner,  she 
wondered  if  it  was  just  the  wed- 
ding show,  the  excitement  of  the 
hour,  that  Eileen  was  in  love  with 
— and  not  Danny  O'Neill. 

Danny  had  no  such  doubts. 

"Sorry  to  butt  in  on  your  party, 


Monte,"  he  said,  laughingly.  "But 
you  know  Danny  O'Neill.  Couldn't 
wait  another  minute!" 

Peggy  and  Monte  smiled,  arms 
around  each  other. 

"We  can  only  hope  you'll  be  as 
happy  as  we're  going  to  be,"  Monte 
said. 

"We  will  be,  I  promise  you  that," 
said  Danny.  "I'll  work  twice  as 
hard  as  possible  so  that  we  can 
soon  have  a  home  Jjke  yours,  Monte 
— and  another  happy  scene  like 
this — another  wedding  at  the 
O'Neills." 

MOTHER  O'NEILL'S  fears  were 
not  without  justification.  For 
Eileen  Turner,  a  girl  of  delicate, 
patrician  beauty,  from  her  shining 
golden  brown  hair  to  her  slender, 
perfectly  molded  little  feet,  had 
never  known  hardship.  Matt  Turner 
was  the  town's  most  prosperous  con- 
tractor and  Matt  Turner's  daughter 
had  all  her  life  known  nothing  but 
tender  care. 

It  had  not  always  been  like  that. 
Once  the  Turners  and  the  O'Neills 
had  struggled  along  together.  But 
Matt  had  made  money,  and  since 
Eileen  was  born,  an  only  child,  she 
had  had  everything  she  wanted — 
clothes,  servants,  her  own  roadster. 
A  restless  girl  who  often  rebelled 
at  living  in  such  a  small  town,  who 
dreamed  of  the  city,  of  gaiety  and 
bright  lights — sometimes  even  of 
the  bright  lights  of  theater  marquees 
where  the  name  Eileen  Turner, 
she  thought,  might  look  rather  well. 
But  of  the  hard  work  that  goes 
with  any  achievement,  Eileen  knew 
nothing. 

So,  in  the  weeks  that  followed 
Peggy's  wedding  and  her  own  en- 
gagement, Eileen  found  it  difficult 
to  understand  Danny's  increasing 
activity  at  the  Oakdale  Bridge.  It 
was  an  activity  that  meant  long 
hours  of  hard  work.  As  foreman 
of  the  job,  he  carried  much  of  the 
responsibility. 

She  was  proud  of  him,  yes — 
proud  that  (Continued  on  page  57) 


the  real  head  of  the  family  and  replace  his  reckless  adventures  with  a  new  maturity 
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lOejdjdinjq.  ^ake  .. 

a  plain  silver  cake,  with 
professional  decorations, 
Irene  Rich  points  out  to 
Helen  Wood,  will  cost  you 
the    small    sunn    of  ...  $2 


^tMal  bouquet . . 

Hollywood  florist  Kenneth 
McEldowny  shows  Irene  a 
spray  of  sweet  peas  with 
a  detachable  center  cor- 
sage of  gardenias,  for  $5. 


Helen  wears  a  complete  outfit, 
of  nightie,  robe  and  slippers, 
which  cost  her  only  .  .  .  $12.90 
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IN  ANY  woman's  life  there  is  a 
day  that  comes  only  once,  with  a 
thrill  never  to  be  repeated — the 
day  she  stands  as  a  bride  and  prom- 
ises to  "love,  honor  and  obey." 

For  that  day  of  days,  there  should 
be  all  the  lovely,  traditional  trim- 
mings, the  wedding  gown,  a  veil, 
bridesmaids,  laughter,  new  clothes, 
a  reception  and — a  honeymoon. 

Can't  afford  it? 

But  you  can! 

This  ideal  wedding  needn't  eat 
up  all  your  savings  nor  embarrass 
you  with  dreary  debts  that  you'll 
have  to  pay  off  when  the  honey- 
moon is  over.  It's  now  possible  for 
you  to  have  your  wedding  cake  and 
eat  it  too,  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 
Four  famous  radio  wives  show  you 
exactly  how  it  can  be  done.     . 

You  can  have  a  wedding,  a  wed- 
ding gown  and  veil,  a  traveling 
suit,  a  reception  for  thirty-five  of 
your  friends,  announcements,  flow- 
ers, a  beautiful  wedding  ring.  And 
all  for  only  $150  or  less!  (Of  course, 
you'll  have  to  find  the  groom  your- 
self.) 

In  the  pictures  accompanying  this 
story,  Helen  Wood,  beautiful  young 
NBC  actress,  and  Ben  Gage,  NBC 
announcer  and  singer,  are  imper- 
sonating you  and  your  bridegroom 
as  you  go  about  arranging  your 
(Please  turn  to  next  page) 

By  MARIAN  RHEA 


this  three-piece  suit  of  rose 
wool,  hat,  scarf,  blouse,  gloves, 
bag,  hose  and  shoes  .  .  .  $53.20 
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It's  really  possible  to  have  a  story- 
book wedding,  with  all  the  romantic 
trimmings,  at  a  price  you  can  afFord! 
Four  famous  radio  wives  show  you — 
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of  white  chiffon,  with  a  lastex  jacket,  it 
makes  a  perfect  evening  dress  for  later  use. 
The  bridal  veil  is  short,  with  a  halo  cap;  the 
white  satin  slippers  can  be  dyed  another  color 
later,  to  brighten  up  the  costume  for  dancing. 
And  the  entire  effective  outfit  costs  .  .  .  $26.40. 
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budget  wedding,  so  you  can  see  as 
well  as  read  all  that  you'll  purchase 
with  the  $150.  Naturally,  both 
Helen  and  Ben  are  just  pretending, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  story.  They're 
good  friends,  but  each  has  a  true 
love  elsewhere. 

First  and  most  important  to  any 
woman,  is  the  matter  of  clothes  .  .  . 
so  we  went  for  advice  to  Mrs.  Jim- 
mie  Fidler.  There's  not  a  better 
expert  in  Hollywood  than  she,  who 
in  conjunction  with  Gladys  Parker, 
famous  designer,  owns  one  of  the 
town's  smartest  dress  shops.  Though 
a  bride  on  a  budget  could  scarcely 
afford  in  her  trousseau  any  of  their 
exclusive  models,  Mrs.  Fidler's  ad- 
vice was  so  simple  and  so  sound,  it 
can  be  followed  on  any  budget. 

"For  your  wedding  gown,  choose 
one  which  can  be  used  throughout 
the  summer  for  a  formal.  In  that 
way,  even  with  this  most  important 
item,  you  have  killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  But  be  sure  to  have  a 
veil.  A  June  bride  isn't  complete 
without  one." 

Next,  Mrs.  Fidler  suggested  the 
all-important  item  of  a  going-away 
outfit.  "I  should  choose  one  of  those 
smart  new  ensembles  including  both 
suit  and  topcoat,  which  means  you 
have  the  skirt  to  wear  with 
sweaters,  and  for  more  'dressy' 
occasions,  a  dainty  blouse;  a  suit  for 
travel  and  street  wear  (with  a  gay 
scarf  to  brighten  the  neckline) ;  and 
a  top  coat  to  wear  with  this  and 
also  with  any  incidental  frocks  you 
may  take  along." 

A  negligee,  nightgown  and  mules 
completed  Mrs.  Fidler's  list  of 
honeymoon  wardrobe  musts.  The 
rest,  she  suggested,  depends  on 
where  the  honeymoon  is  to  be 
spent.  If  it  is  at  a  resort,  a  play- 
suit  or  slack  suit  is,  she  said,  neces- 
sary, also,  perhaps,  one  of  those  new 
"terrace  frocks"  of  printed  cotton. 
But  even  with  these,  she  insisted,  a 
budget  can  be  kept  surprisingly 
low! 

Armed  with  this  expert  advice, 
Helen  set  out  upon  her  imaginary 
trousseau  shopping  tour,  going  to 
the  Broadway  Hollywood,  stationed 
at  Hollywood's  "crossroads  of  the 
world,"  Hollywood  and  Vine 
Streets. 

This  is  what  she  selected: 

A  sleeveless  white  chiffon  formal 
with  attached  slip,  perfect  for  danc- 
ing on  a  summer  evening,  and  in- 
cluding a  lastex  shirred  jacket  with 
quaint  round  collar,  which  made  it 
into  a  "perfectly  darling"  bridal, 
gown.  Price,  $14.95!  To  go  with 
this,  she  chose  a  short  bridal  veil 
with  halo  cap,  $7.50;  white  satin 
sandals  (which  could  be  dyed  later 
to  brighten  up  the  costume  for 
dancing),  $2.95;  hose,  $1.00 — bring- 


ing the  total  for  the  outfit  up  to 
$26.40. 

So  much  for  the  wedding  cos- 
tume. For  a  going-away  outfit, 
Helen  selected: 

A  three-piece  dusty  rose  mono- 
tone wool  ensemble  for  $29.95;  a 
navy  blue  sailor  hat  of  shiny  rustic 
straw  trimmed  with  a  band  of  a 
new  shade  of  blue  called  "shock- 
ing" blue,  $5.85;  a  vari-colored 
scarf  in  rose  and  blue,  $1.00;  a  dain- 
ty lingerie  blouse  (to  be  worn  when 
she  desired  to  leave  off  the  jacket), 
$2.95;  navy  blue  alligator  pumps, 
$5.50;  a  navy  blue  real  leather  bag, 
$5.00;  white  doe-skin  gloves  (wash- 
able) $1.95;  hose,  $1.00 — the  entire 
outfit  costing  $53.20. 

In  her  search  for  negligee  and 
nightie,  Helen  was  tempted  by  those 
lovely,  dainty  chiffon  ensembles 
which  shops  are  showing  this  year, 
but  always  mindful  of  practicabil- 
ity, she  finally  chose  a  negligee  of 
London  blue  satin,  with  Alencon 
lace  trimmed  reveres,  $6.95;  a  dain- 
ty white  satin  nightie  adorned  with 
pink  and  blue  floral  design,  $3.95; 
and  London  blue  satin  miiles,  $2.00 
— costing  $12.90  en  toto. 

This  was  all  that  Mrs.  Fidler  sug- 
gested as  basically  necessary  for  a 
wedding  and  for  a  honeymoon  of, 
say,  a  week.  After  all,  she  sug- 
gested, it  is  no  fun  to  have  a  lot  of 
packing  and  unpacking  to  do,  and 
the  fewer  clothes  you  have  along 
to  take  care  of,  the  more  time  you'll 
have  to  enjoy  yourself.  However, 
during  her  "shopping  tour,"  Helen 
did  select  two  other  inexpensive 
items  which  should  fit  in  well  with 
a  honeymoon  at  any  kind  of  a  resort 
— a  nifty  little  red,  white  and  blue 
play  suit  for  $7.95  and  a  pair  of  tri- 
colored  cork  soled  sandals,  or 
"wedges"  as  they  are  popularly 
called,  $2.95 — the  whole  outfit  cost- 
ing $10.90. 

HELEN  also  looked  longingly  at  a 
bright  red  and  white  tapa  print 
(washable)  terrace  frock  with 
matletex  top  and  extremely  full, 
ankle-length  skirt  shirred  at  the 
waist  like  her  play  skirt,  $10.95. 
This,  she  pointed  out,  would  be 
wonderful  for  tea  dancing  and 
dancing  after  dinner,  too,  at  any  va- 
cation resort  and  equally  ideal  as  a 
house  coat  after  she  returned  from 
her  honeymoon.  With  this,  she  sug- 
gested, you  could  always  buy  a  pair 
of  high-heeled  fabric  sandals,  or 
perhaps  patent  leather,  for  about 
$2.95,  making  the  whole  outfit  cost 
$13.90. 

So  much  for  the  clothes  item.    As 
you  can  verify  if  you  get  out  your 
pencil   and   paper,    the   bridal   cos- 
tume,   the    going-away    outfit    and 
{Continued  on  page  83) 
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THE  INDESTRUaiBLE 


■  The  inspiring  story  of  a 
courageous  woman  who,  be- 
cause she  refused  to  call  it 
quits  at  forty,  opened  the 
door  to  an  exciting  new  life 

By   CAROLYN    HOYT 


STORIES  of  fabulous  courage  are 
mostly  fiction;  when  you  come 
upon  one  that's  true  you  clutch 
it  with  both  hands  and  get  it  on 
paper  before  somebody  proves 
Kathleen  Norris  ran  it  up  one  eve- 
ning when  she  was  sixteen  and 
hadn't  anything  better  to  do. 

Here's  the  story  I  found  in  Holly- 
wood not  long  ago,  and  I  know  it's 
true;  it's  about  a  tall,  good  looking 
woman  somewhat  past  forty  who 
now,  unbelievably,  is  at  the  peak 
of  her  triumph.  She  could  make 
most  of  the  super-important  people 
of  that  Southern  California  town 
grovel  at  her  word,  if  she  wanted 
to.  She  doesn't.  She  just  gets  up 
at  dawn  every  morning,  makes  an 
appointment  with  her  grown-up 
son  for  dinner  or  lunch  or  a  brief 
quiet  hour  of  talk,  and  sets  out  on 
the  breath-taking  pattern  of  her 
day — with  that  courage  we  spoke 
about  tucked  conveniently  away  in 
a  pocket  somewhere. 

They  tried  to  stop  that  woman. 
All  of  them.  That's  how  much  they 
knew  her,  or  hgr  invincible  spirit. 
They  thought  that  middle  age  would 
fight  half  their  battle  for  them,  be- 
cause she  must  be  very  tired  after 
the  life  she'd  led;  and  they  thought 
a  suggestion,  fraught  with  mean- 
ing, dropped  once  or  twice  would 
do  the  trick  if  the  passing  years 
didn't;  and  they  thought,  in  a  word, 
that  pretty  soon  now  they  would 
have  seen  the  last  of  Hedda  Hopper. 

Well,  in  these  times  every  day 
brings  more  big  city  newspapers 
clamoring   {Continued  on  page  67) 
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■  Her  job  keeps  her  on 
the  go  from  early  dawn 
till  late  at  night,  but 
Hedda  Hopper,  star  of 
her  own  CBS  show,  spon- 
sored by  Sunkist  Fruit, 
is  happiest  when  she's 
with  her  adored  son.  Bill. 


■  Cold  hospital  walls  harbor  an 
intense  and  thrilling  romance — 
read  the  story  of  radio's  girl 
doctor,    complete    in   this   issue 


D 

^J  UT  it's  only  because  I  want  so  much  for  you  to  be  happy, 
my  child,  that  I  say  you  should  think.  This  young  man — oh, 
he  is  very  brilliant,  very  clever,  but  is  he  not  also  very 
strange?  I  think — "  and  Dr.  Hans  Simons'  mild  blue  eyes, 
enlarged  by  the  thick  lenses  of  his  spectacles,  twinkled — 
"I  think  maybe  your  Mr.  Paul  Sherwood  has  high  blood 
pressure  of  the  temperament." 

Joyce  Jordan  laughed.  That  was  the  marvelous  thing 
about  the  Medical  Director  of  Heights  Hospital:  even  when 
he  was  disapproving,  even  when  he  was  lecturing  you,  he 
could  soften  his  words  with  a  little  joke. 

"That's  exactly  what  he  has  got.  Dr.  Simon.  But — well,  I 
can't  tell  you  why  I  love  him,  I  only  know  that  I  do.  I  fell 
in  love  with  him  the  first  day  he  came  to  the  hospital." 

"You're  sure  that  wasn't  just  loneliness?" 

Joyce's  momentary  flush  showed  that  she  understood  his 
meaning.  In  fact,  she  had  thought  herself,  at  first,  that  the 
only  reason  for  her  interest  in  Paul  Sherwood  was  her  re- 
cently-broken engagement  to  Neil  Reynolds.  She  knew 
better  now.  It  hadn't,  after  all,  been  as  great  a  wrench  as 
she  had  thought  to  choose  between  Neil  and  her  work. 

Sitting  there  across  the  desk  from  Dr.  Simon,  she  looked 
absurdly  young  to  be  wearing  the  proud  title  of  "Doctor." 
Dark,  lustrous  hair,  unconfined  by  any  cap,  made  a  startling 
contrast  to  her  blue  eyes.  Her  skin  was  as  clean  and  fresh 
as  her  starched  white  uniform,  but  it  looked  as  if  it  would 
be  much  pleasanter  to  the  touch.  As  far  as  appearances 
went,  she  might  have  been  a  little  girl  playing  at  dressing 
up  in  a  doctor's  uniform.     But  Hans  Simon  knew  better. 

A  year  ago,  only  he  had  believed  in  the  earnestness  of  this 
slight,  lovely  girl.  Somehow,  it  was  hard  for  the  average 
hospital  trustee  to  credit  the  sincerity  of  a  woman  who 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor.  But  now,  after  twelve  months  of 
her  interneship,  the  whole  staff  knew  that  Joyce  Jordan 
neither  asked  nor  expected  concessions  because  of  her  sex; 
that  the  inner  flame,  the  desire  to  heal,  burned  as  brightly 
in  her  as  it  did  in  any  man.  Only  a  few  months  ago  she 
had  proved  that,  by  breaking  her  engagement  to  handsome, 
wealthy  Neil  Reynolds,  rather  than  consent  to  give  up  her 
career  when  she  married  him. 
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Listen  to  Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne, 
Monday  through  Friday  at  2:15  P.  M., 
E.D.S.T.,  over  CBS,  sponsored  by  La 
France,  Satina  and  Minute  Tapioca. 
Photo  posed  by  Ann  Shepherd  and 
Myron  McCormick  as  Joyce  and  Paul. 


But  now — now,  he  very  greatly 
feared,  she  was  determined  to 
marry  a  man  who,  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  might  be  as  great  a 
handicap  to  her  future  as  Rey- 
nolds would  have  been. 

Paul  Sherwood.  He  remem- 
bered the  boy  from  the  ten  days 
he  had  spent  in  the  hospital,  un- 
dergoing treatment  for  the  recur- 
rence of  a  tropical  fever  he  had 
contracted  in  Abyssinia.  Blond, 
stocky,  with  something  eternally 
boyish  in  his  face — but  also,  be- 
lying that  boyishness,  with  a  disil- 
lusionment so  profound  that  it 
frightened  you.  He  was  thirty- 
one,  a  foreign  correspondent  for  a 
big  newspaper.  For  seven  years 
he  had  been  all  over  the  world, 
had  learned  how  it  worked,  and 
found  it  bad.    In  his  own  words — 

"I've  watched  gangsters  in 
palaces  selling  out  their  own  peo- 
ple for  money.  I've  stood  around 
helpless  while  bombs  dropped  out 
of  the  sky  like  apples  off  a  tree — 
but  not  as  harmless!  I've  found 
out  that  famous  men  get  that  way 
over  a  road  of  broken  promises. 
And  I  made  up  my  mind  some 
time  ago  that  the  whole  world  was 
so  dirty  rotten  that  nothing  could 
save  it  but  another  deluge!" 

Wild,  irresponsible  talk.  You 
couldn't  dismiss  things  as  flatly  as 
all  that,  and  Dr.  Simon  had  little 
patience  with  people  who  tried  to. 
It  argued  a  cynicism  that  sooner 
or  later  would  bring  imhappiness 
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■  Cold  hospital  walls  harbor  an 
intense  and  thrilling  romance- 
read  the  story  of  radio's  girl 
doctor,   complete   in  this  issue 

DUT  it's  only  because  I  want  so  much  for  you  to  be  happy, 
my  child,  that  I  say  you  should  think.  This  young  man— oh, 
he  is  very  brilliant,  very  clever,  but  is  he  not  also  very 
strange?  I  think—"  and  Dr.  Hans  Simons'  mild  blue  eyes, 
enlarged  by  the  thick  lenses  of  his  spectacles,  twinkled— 
"I  think  maybe  your  Mr.  Paul  Sherwood  has  high  blood 
pressure  of  the  temperament." 

Joyce  Jordan  laughed.  That  was  the  marvelous  thing 
about  the  Medical  Director  of  Heights  Hospital:  even  when 
he  was  disapproving,  even  when  he  was  lecturing  you,  he 
could  soften  his  words  with  a  little  joke. 

"That's  exactly  what  he  has  got.  Dr.  Simon.  But — well,  I 
can't  tell  you  why  I  love  him,  I  only  know  that  I  do.  I  fell 
in  love  with  him  the  first  day  he  came  to  the  hospital." 
"You're  sure  that  wasn't  just  loneliness?" 
Joyce's  momentary  flush  showed  that  she  understood  his 
meaning.  In  fact,  she  had  thought  herself,  at  first,  that  the 
only  reason  for  her  interest  in  Paul  Sherwood  was  her  re- 
cently-broken engagement  to  Neil  Reynolds.  She  knew 
better  now.  It  hadn't,  after  all,  been  as  great  a  wrench  as 
she  had  thought  to  choose  between  Neil  and  her  work. 

Sitting  there  across  the  desk  from  Dr.  Simon,  she  looked 
absui-dly  young  to  be  wearing  the  proud  title  of  "Doctor." 
Dark,  lustrous  hair,  unconfined  by  any  cap,  made  a  startling 
contrast  to  her  blue  eyes.  Her  skin  was  as  clean  and  fresh 
as  her  starched  white  uniform,  but  it  looked  as  if  it  would 
be  much  pleasanter  to  the  touch.  As  far  as  appearances 
went,  she  might  have  been  a  little  girl  playing  at  dressing 
up  m  a  doctor's  uniform.    But  Hans  Simon  knew  better 

A  year  ago,  only  he  had  believed  in  the  earnestness  of  this 
slight  oyely  girl.  Somehow,  it  was  hard  for  the  average 
hospital  trustee  to  credit  the  sincerity  of  a  woman  who 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor.  But  now,  after  twelve  Znthr  of 
npUT  "f  ^'P-  '""^  ^"""'^  ^'^«  '^"^«'  that  Joyce  Jordan 
^^TL  T  '""^'"''^  concessions  because  of  her  sex 

n  her  as  ifdid  in"'  *'  '"""^^  '°  ""''''  ^"^"^-^  ^^  ^ngS 
had  proved  that  bv tLT'"'  v,°"'^  "  ^^^  "^""^^  ^g°  ^h^ 
weal^Nei  Reynowr fatKh  ""^'^'"^T'  '°  handsome, 
career  when  she  marf^d  him''  ""'"  '°"'""^  ^  ^^^  "P  ^er 
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Listen  to  Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  inttmo, 
Monday  tlirough  Friday  at  2:15  P.  M., 
E.D.S.T.,  over  CBS,  sponiored  by  La 
France,  Satina  and  Minute  Tapioca. 
Piioto  poied  by  Ann  Sheplierd  and 
Myron   McCormieli  ai  Joyce  and   Paul. 


But  now — now,  he  very  greatly 
feared,  she  was  determined  to 
marry  a  man  who,  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  might  be  as  great  a 
handicap  to  her  future  as  Rey- 
nolds would  have  been. 

Paul  Sherwood.  He  remem- 
bered the  boy  from  the  ten  days 
he  had  spent  in  the  hospital,  un- 
dergoing treatment  for  the  recur- 
rence of  a  tropical  fever  he  had 
contracted  in  Abyssinia.  Blond, 
stocky,  with  something  eternally 
boyish  in  his  face — but  also,  be- 
lying that  boyishness,  with  a  disil- 
lusionment so  profound  that  it 
frightened  you.  He  was  thirty- 
one,  a  foreign  correspondent  for  a 
big  newspaper.  For  seven  years 
he  had  been  all  over  the  world, 
had  learned  how  it  worked,  and 
found  it  bad.    In  his  own  words — 

"I've  watched  gangsters  in 
palaces  selling  out  their  own  peo- 
ple for  money.  I've  stood  around 
helpless  while  bombs  dropped  out 
of  the  sky  like  apples  oft  a  tree- 
but  not  as  harmless!  I've  found 
out  that  famous  men  get  that  way 
over  a  road  of  broken  promises. 
And  I  made  up  my  mind  some 
time  ago  that  the  whole  world  was 
so  dirty  rotten  that  nothing  could 
save  it  but  another  deluge!" 

■Wild,  irresponsible  talk.  You 
couldn't  dismiss  things  as  flatly  as 
all  that,  and  Dr.  Simon  had  little 
patience  with  people  who  tried  to. 
It  argued  a  cynicism  that  sooner 
or  later  would  bring  unhappiness 
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in  its  train,  and  he  didn't  want 
Joyce  to  be  in  a  position  where  she 
could  be  touched  by  that  unhap- 
piness. 

Joyce  was  going  on:  "Of  course 
Paul  doesn't  want  me  to  give  up  my 
work, here  in  the  hospital.  We're 
going  to  work  together,  Dr.  Simon 
— we'll  have  an  apartment  near 
here,  and  while  I'm  on  duty  Paul 
will  be  writing  his  book." 

THAT  was  another  thing  Simon 
didn't  much  like.  This  book. 
Maybe  Paul  Sherwood  could  write 
a  book,  and  maybe  he  couldn't.  He 
was  a  supremely  successful  news- 
paper correspondent,  but  now  he'd 
given  all  that  up.  Joyce  said  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  never  to  look  at 
another  newspaper,  let  alone  work 
on  one.  All  very  well,  if  he  could 
transfer  his  abilities  to  another  me- 
dium, but  so  far  he  hadn't  been  re- 
markably successful.  His  excuse 
now,  as  Simon  understood  it,  was 
that  his  love  for  Joyce,  his  need  for 
her,  wouldn't  let  him  work  on  his 
book,  and  that  was  why  he  wanted 
her  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, instead  of  waiting,  as  they  had 
planned  at  first,  until  Joyce  had 
completed  her  interneship. 

Joyce  saw  all  Dr.  Simon's  doubts 
passing  like  shadows  behind  the 
clear  blue  of  his  gaze,  and  in  spite 
of  herself  she  admitted  their  va- 
lidity. If  you  didn't  know  Paul  well 
— if  you  didn't  love  him,  particular- 
ly!— it  was  so  easy  to  judge  him 
harshly.  For  instance,  she  had  never 
dared  to  tell  even  Simon  the  whole 
story  of  Kay  Reed. 

If  she  had  known,  of  course,  she 
would  never  have  allowed  Kay  in 
Paul's  hospital  room.  But  he  was 
not  too  ill  to  receive  visitors,  and 
when  the  telephone  rang,  one 
morning  when  she  was  in  his  room, 
she  had  told  the  girl  at  the  recep- 


tion desk  to  send  Miss  Reed  up. 
Paul  heard  the  name,  and  moaned. 

"Good  Lord!  Not  Kay  Reed!  If 
I  ever  catch  the  guy  that  told  her  I 
was  here  I'll  choke  him — I  didn't 
even  want  her  to  know  I  was  in 
town!  Please,  Joyce,  don't  leave  me 
alone  with  her!" 

Joyce's  amusement  reflected  it- 
self in  her  face,  and  he  smiled  a 
little  sheepishly.  "Sounds  foolish, 
I  know.  But  she's  just  a  crazy  little 
kid  who  thinks  she's  in  love  with 
me.  I'm  sorry  for  her,  but — well, 
she  is  crazy." 

The  next  moment  the  door  burst 
open  and  a  girl  with  ash-blonde 
hair,  extravagantly  dressed  in  a 
purple  suit,  purple  hat,  and  red  fox 
jacket,  ran  in.  It  was  really  ter- 
rible, Joyce  reflected,  remembering. 
Kay  Reed  was  all  Paul  had  pre- 
dicted— pathetically  crazy.  After- 
wards, Paul  told  her  something 
about  the  girl. 

"She's  always  been  a  strajige, 
neurotic  kid.  Wants  to  be  a  news- 
paper woman  the  way  most  girls 
want  to  be  actresses,  and  hasn't  a 
scrap  of  talent.  Not  a  scrap.  A 
year  ago  she  managed  to  get  a  job 
on  my  paper — had  an  uncle  that 
was  a  stockholder,  or  something.  It 
was  when  I  was  between  assign- 
ments, so  I  was  around  the  office  a 
lot.  Everyone  kidded  her,  because 
she  was  so  eager  and  so  incompe- 
tent. She  was  the  office  clown.  I 
got  to  feeling  sorry  for  her,  and  so 
I  used  to  talk  to  her  sometimes. 
And  because  I  was  the  only  one  who 
had  a  kind  word  for  her,  she  got 
the  notion  she  was  in  love  with 
me." 

Pitiful?  Yes,  but  degrading  too. 
Joyce's  cheeks  burned  now,  three 
months  later,  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  scene  in  that  hospital  room.  Kay 
throwing  herself  at  Paul,  heedless 
of  Joyce's  presence,  talking  of  her 


love  in  that  voice  which  was  so 
husky  and  at  the  same  time,  some- 
how, so  shrill.  Paul,  first  ironic, 
then  as  Kay  rasped  his  nerves  more 
and  more,  becoming  blunt,  brutal 
telling  her  at  last  to  go  away  and 
stop  bothering  him.  Kay  cried,  and 
that  only  irritated  Paul  more,  until 
at  last  she  lost  control  of  herself 
completely.  She  screamed,  struck 
her  forehead  savagely  with  both 
clenched  hands,  pushing  them  up 
against  the  skin,  hard,  so  that  her 
tear-ravaged  face  was  distorted  into 
a  tragic  mask,  and  her  absurd  hat 
was  knocked  askew,  to  hang  pre- 
cariously on  the  side  of  her  head. 

Finally  Joyce  managed  to  get  her, 
still  sobbing,  out  of  the  room,  and 
turned  her  over  to  one  of  the  nurses 
with  instructions  to  administer  a 
sedative  and  force  the  girl  to  rest 
until  she  was  calm  enough  to  leave  } 
the  hospital. 


BUT  later  in  the  morning,  while 
Joyce  was  in  the  midst  of  her 
rounds,  a  junior  nurse  came  to  tell 
her  that  Kay  Reed,  leaving  the  hos- 
pital, had  been  run  down  by  a  truck 
and  killed. 

Joyce  had  never  told  Dr.  Simon 
why  Kay  Reed  had  been  so  upset  she 
did  not  see  the  oncoming  truck.  She 
never  would  tell  him,  nor  would 
she  tell  of  the  conversation  she  had 
with  Paul  when  he  learned  of  the 
girl's  death. 

He  had  blamed  himself — bitterly, 
abjectly.  "Everyone  I  touch,  I 
harm,"  he  said;  "There's  some-i 
thing  in  me  that  is  deadly.  This 
isn't  the  first  time,  Joyce.  I've  seen 
it  happen  before.  Oh,  I  don't  mean 
I've  ever  succeeded  in  killing  any- 
one before — but  I've  done  things 
just  as  bad,  without  thinking,  with- 
out wanting  to.  Everyone  I've  ever 
loved — everyone  that's  ever  loved 
me — I've  hurt  them — " 

And    then    he    had    warned    her' 
against  himself,  telling  her  that  he 
loved  her  and  wanted  to  marry  her, 
but  that  for  her  own  sake  she  must 
not  listen  to  him. 

"Don't  fall  in  love  with  me!"  he 
had  exclaimed.  "You're  too  fine, 
too  wonderful  to  let  me  drag  you 
down,  torture  you,  break  your 
heart.  ..." 

"Paul!  You  mustn't  say  such 
things!" 

"Don't  worry,"  he  assured  her. 
"I  won't  say  them  again.  It  takes 
too  much  bravery^— bravery  I 
haven't  got.  I  wouldn't  be  saying 
them  now  if  Kay's  death  hadn't 
shocked  me  into  being  truthful  for, 
a  change — " 

"Truthful!"  she  said  with  a  wry 
smile.  "You're  always  truthful, 
Paul — but  you  see  only  one  side  of 
the  truth.     {Continued  on  page  77) 
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■  Presenting,  In  answer  to  many  requests,  radio's 
charming  Valiant  Lady,  heard  Monday  to  Friday  at 
2:30  P.  M.,  E.D.S.T.,  over  the  NBC-Red  Network. 
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■  It  wasn't  the  passionate 
red  of  her  hair  or  the 
tantalizing  blue  of  her 
eyes  that  he  saw  in  that 
split  second  of  falling 
in    love    with    Lana    Turner 


By     JUDY 
ASHLEY 


■  They  called  her  "The  Nightclub  Baby,"  but  they 
didn't  know  the  real  Lana — a  lonely,  unhappy  girl. 
Only   Artie   was   able   to   see    beneath   the   surface. 


THE  bride's  hair  is  copper  and  gold,  her  eyes  a  tecl^ 
nicolor  achievement,  her  hps  a  warm  promise.  She 
loves  to  dance — it  would  be  a  crime  if  she  didn't 
take  advantage  of  those  lovely  legs — and  once  she 
dreamed  of  a  church  wedding  with  yards  of  tulle  and 
a  score  of  flower  girls. 

She  is  gay,  charming,  and  not  long  ago,  queen  of  the 
night  club  cuties  who  would  one  day  marry  in  splen- 
dor, after  weeks  of  careful  preparation  and  publicity. 

The  groom  has  intense  black  eyes  and  midnight 
black  hair  and  freckles,  large  ones,  across  the  bridge 
of  his  nose.  He  has  also,  behind  him,  two  divorces  and 
a  recent  flight  into  obscurity  in  which  he  left  behind 
contracts  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Which,  in  a  way,  sums  up  the  amazing  marriage  of 
Lana  Turner  and  Artie  Shaw.  By  rights,  it  is  a  story 
that  belongs  in  a  book  or  on  the  screen.  In  real  life, 
people  seldom  find  love  and  marriage  in  an  instant. 

It  surprised  no  one  that  unpredictable,  inexplicable 
Artie  Shaw  should  suddenly  stop  his  car  on  a  warm 
midnight  in  the  desert  and  propose  to  a  girl  who  had 
thought  she  hated  him. 

But  it  did  shock  everyone  who  thought  he  knew 
Lana  Turner  that  she  was  the  girl  proposed  to  and 
that  she  had  accepted.  For  everyone  had  a  precon- 
ceived idea  about  Lana  and  it  didn't  allow  for  such  an 
elopement. 

Not  that  life  hasn't  always  been  a  spur-of-the-mo- 
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merit  thing  with  Lana.  Her  fair  round  face  framed  in 
luxuriant  hair  constantly  brought  quick  second 
glances  from  males  of  every  age.  I  remember  a  day 
a  certain  lad  came  home  from  Hollywood  High  School 
with  a  tale  of  a  new  beauty  who  had  just  enrolled  in 
his  classes. 

"Julia  Turner  is  her  name,"  we  remember  him  say- 
ing. "She  comes  from  San  Francisco,  and  you  should 
see  the  fellows  hang  around,  all  ga  ga.  And  me  with 
them." 

So  you  see,  I  had  a  bit  of  first-hand  information 
concerning  the  young  lady  before  I  met  her,  About  a 
year  later,  after  Lana  had  experienced  another  of 
those  lightning-quick  events  in  her  life,  I  met  her,  at 
Warners  Studio.  She'd  become  Lana  Turner  by  then, 
instead  of  Julia,  having  been  discovered  by  a  friend  of 
director  Mervyn  LeRoy's,  and  had  already  created  a 
good  man-sized  stir  as  the  "sweater  girl"  in  "They 
Won't  Forget." 

I  got  my  first  insight  into  blue-eyed  Lana  that  day. 
"I  nearly  died  when  I  saw  myself  on  the  screen  in  that 
sweater,"  she  confided.  "I  went  home  and  cried  my- 
self sick.  I  had  no  idea;  I  just  couldn't  believe  they 
would  do  it  to  me." 

If  you  remember  the  form-revealing   sweater  she 


wore  in  that  picture,  you'll  understand  the  reason  for 
Lana's  distress. 

You  saw  her  occasionally  in  the  commissary  and  at 
local  night  spots.  There  was  a  wistfulness  about  her, 
in  those  days,  even  when  her  laugh  seemed  gayest. 
Sometimes  her  eyes  were  clouded  as  she  danced  with 
dark  handsome  Greg  Bautzer,  the  local  attorney  who 
was  her  constant  escort,  at  the  Brown  Derby  or  the 
Troc.  She  seemed  always  to  be  hanging  onto  his  every 
word.   It  was  easy  to  see  who  dominated  in  that  pair. 

Bautzer  and  Lana  were  said  to  be  engaged  to  be 
married  and  I'm  sure  Lana  hoped  their  romance  would 
end  in  marriage.  But  they  quarreled  bitterly  and  con- 
stantly. Bautzer  insisted,  so  friends  told  me,  that  Lana 
give  up  her  career  when  they  married;  that  career  so 
new  and  bright  and  shiny,  racing  forward  with  all  the 
speed  of  a  meteor.  For  Lana  was  catching  on  with  the 
fans.  Her  work  in  "The  Glamour  Girls"  and  "Danc- 
ing Co-Ed"  had  sent  her  stock  sky-high. 

"Give  it  up,"  Bautzer  argued.  But — and  here's  the 
But  that  married  Lana  to  Artie  Shaw — he  offered  no 
soul-satisfying  compensation  for  the  sacrifice. 

"As  a  housewife  I  couldn't  fry  butter,"  Lana  said. 
"What  could  I  do?" 

"Well,  I  simply  won't  be  married  to  a  woman  who 


■  "For  the  first  time  I'm  able  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
things  in  books  and  music  I've  longed  for,"  soys  Lana. 
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makes  more  money  than  I  do,"  Greg 
told  her,  and  so  it  went  on. 

Lana  went  on  her  way,  wavering 
between  Greg  and  her  career,  hop- 
ing, quarrehng,  making  up,  weep- 
ing, dancing,  laughing,  deciding  one 
minute  to  marry  Greg  and  forget 
work,  and  then  changing  her  mind. 

I  USED  to  see  her  in  the  makeup 
department  the  morning  after  she 
and  Greg  had  quarreled,"  a  studio 
co-worker  told  me,  "and  her  hand 
would  tremble  as  she  patted  powder 
over  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  not 
only  tear  stained,  but  weary — worn 
with  too  much  night  clubbing.  Greg 
always  liked  a  good  time,  you  know, 
and  Lana,  so  beautiful  and  young, 
liked  gaiety  too.  So  it  went  on  and 
many  a  time  I  felt  the  joy  of  her 
work  was  so  overshadowed  with  her 
desire  to  please  Greg,  and  vice  ver- 
sa, that  Lana  didn't  know  where  she 
was." 

It  took  steady,  clear-thinking 
Jane  Bryan,  who  made  her  decision 
in  favor  of  love,  to  reveal  the  true 
Lana.  "I  never  knew  a  girl  who 
worked  harder,  who  put  in  longer 
hours  at  her  work  without  com- 
plaint," Jane  told  me  one  day.  "I 
know,  for  I  worked  at  that  studio 
in  'These  Glamour  Girls'.  I  can't 
imagine  why  Hollywood  persists  in 
misunderstanding  Lana.  She  isn't  a 
play-girl  at  all." 

But  if  Jane  suspected  Lana  was 
torn  and  heartsick  between  love  and 
work,  she  didn't  let  on. 

From  another  source  came  stories 


of  Lana's  dislike  for  Artie  during 
the  making  of   "Dancing   Co-Ed." 

"Lana  would  rehearse  and  re- 
hearse and  rehearse  her  dances  until 
she  was  ready  to  drop  and  then, 
when  they  finally  were  ready  to 
shoot  the  scene,  Shaw  would  find 
some  reason  to  postpone  it.  I  can't 
understand  why  he  provoked  Lana 
so,"  a  studio  attache  told  me. 

It's  easier  to  understand  now.  I 
believe  that  even  then,  despite  all 
the  rumored  attentions  to  others, 
Artie  Shaw  was  fighting  himself.  He 
was  trying  not  to  care  too  much 
about  a  girl  who  didn't  care  for  him, 
and  whose  heart  belonged  to  an- 
other. And  so  he  and  Lana  clashed. 
But  behind  Lana's  beautiful  face, 
the  lonely,  unhappy  Shaw  saw 
something  no  one  else  troubled  to 
see  in  Lana.  He  saw  the  real  girl, 
the  one  we're  telling  you  about  now. 
The  girl  whose  happiness  was  being 
stunted,  warped.  No  wonder  as 
Artie  and  Lana  drove  along  the 
beach  that  night  of  their  very  first 
date,  that  something  electric  hap- 
pened. Artie  Shaw  spoke,  not  to 
Lana  the  glamour  girl,  but  to  Lana 
the  woman.  It  was  the  first  time 
anyone  had  ever  paid  her  the  com- 
pliment of  treating  her  like  a  ma- 
ture person. 

"I  knew  in  that  instant,"  Lana 
says,  "I'd  found  something  my  heart 
had  been  crying  for,  and  I  wanted 
to  marry  Artie  as  much  as  he  want- 
ed to  marry  me.  I  wanted  to  belong 
to  him,  to  work  along  with  him,  to 
have  a  peaceful  quiet  love,  and  so 


■  Here  was  the  long-term  romance  that  came  to  a  sudden  end 
when  Lana  and  Artie  staged  their  midnight  elopement.  Greg 
Bautzer,    above,    had    been    Lana's    constant    companion    until — 


I  agreed  to  elope  that  night  to  Las 
Vegas  to  be  married.  In  the  com- 
pleteness of  it,  I  forgot  all  about  my 
dreams  for  a  church  wedding  with 
flowers  and  a  veil  and  all  the  trim- 
mings. Why,  Artie  was  offering  me 
something  so  beautiful  I — well,  I 
just  grabbed  it.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  the  peace  and  happiness  that 
is  mine  now." 

Her  eyes,  no  longer  troubled, 
shine  with  it.  It's  exactly  as  if  some- 
one had  pressed  a  button  that 
turned  on  a  light  that  reveals  Lana 
for  the  first  time. 

"My  mind  is  at  last  at  peace  about 
my  work.  I  never  dreamed  I  could 
be  so  ambitious  to  get  ahead.  We've 
agreed,  Artie  and  I,  to  try  to  keep 
topping  one  another,  keeping  on  top 
together.  To  work  hard  and  dili- 
gently, to  keep  up  with  each  other. 
I  now  know  no  one  can  be  really 
happy  without  work.  I  can  feed  my- 
self now  on  all  theioyely  things  in 
books  and  music  I've  longed  for. 
There's  no  one  now  to  say,  'Turn 
off  the  highbrow  stuff,  kid,  and  let's 
get  some  swing.'  Strange  that  the 
King  of  Swing  shoxild  share  with 
me  an  appreciation  of  good  music. 
Why  I  don't  even  know  if  Artie  can 
dance,  and  think  of  the  lifetime  he's 
spent  in  night  clubs.  And  do  you 
know  the  joy  of  not  having  to  go  to 
a  nightclub  for  entertainment?  To 
sit  quietly  at  home  and  talk  to- 
gether, and  discover  the  dream  and 
hopes  of  each  other.  I  used  to  look 
about  me  in  Hollywood  nightclubs 
at  poor,  tired,  bored  faces  and  think, 
'Why  don't  all  of  you  go  home?  Why 
don't  I?  Why  are  we  here?'  I  think 
I  even  knew  the  answer.  They  didn't 
want  to  be  alone  long  enough  to 
think.  To  probe  into  their  hearts  to 
find  the  unhappiness  that  lay  there." 
And  that's  the  girl  Hollywood 
called  the  Nightclub  Baby. 

"Since  I've  found  myself  through 
Artie's  love,  I  had  the  courage  to 
speak  to  my  bosses  about  my  work. 
To  ask  that  they  let  me  be  me  on 
the  screen,  and  they've  agreed.  They 
have  wonderful  new  plans  for  me. 
And  Artie  has  wonderful  plans  for 
his  work,  too." 

Yes,  for  the  first  time  we're  see- 
ing the  real  Lana  Turner.  Artie 
Shaw,  who  is  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  his  bride,  who  has  twice  before 
been  married,  who  recently  gave  up 
his  orchestra  at  his  peak  to  find 
himself  again,  has  made  us  see  this 
new  Lana.  And  if  those  bubbles  of 
happiness,  "big  round  wonderful 
bubbles,"  as  Lana  calls  them,  should 
burst,  and  bring  a  measure  of  heart- 
ache, they  will  still  have  done  a 
wonderful  thing — they  will  have 
caused  a  frightened,  unhappy  girl 
to  find  herself  and  her  soul,  and  no 
one  can  ask  from  any  marriage  a 
greater  thing  than  that. 
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■  A  campus  romance  has 
become  a  recipe  for 
happy  marriage  whose 
ingredients  are  love,  un- 
derstanding and  a  wife 
untouched  by  her  hus- 
band's  musical  success 


Tune  in  Glenn  Miller's  Chesterfield 
program  over  CSS,  at  10  P.M.,  E.D.S.T., 
every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 


FIFTEEN  years  ago,  a  couple  of 
college  kids  by  the  names  of 
Helen  Burger  and  Glenn  Miller 
began  going  places  together.  They 
were  both  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado.  Helen  was  a  shy, 
pretty,  brown-eyed  girl,  who  had 
been  raised  in  the  small  town  of 
Boulder,  where  the  University  is 
situated.  Glenn  was  a  tall,  thin, 
equally  shy  young  fellow,  who  had 
been  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Cla- 
rinda,  Iowa.  He  was  working  his 
way  through  school  by  playing  in  a 
band. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about 
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these  kids,  unless  you  call  being  in 
love  unusual.  After  awhile,  Glenn 
left  school  and  began  playing  in 
bands  all  over  the  country.  When 
Helen  was  graduated  from  the  uni- 
versity, they  were  married.  That 
was  eleven  years  ago. 

They  must  have  been  a  very  nice 
couple  then.  But  they  couldn't  have 
been  nearly  as  nice  as  they  are  now. 
The  reason  is  that  each  of  them  has 
absorbed  some  of  the  other's  quali- 
ties, until  now  you  can't  think  of 
one  without  thinking  of  the  other. 
And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Miller  are 
very  pleasant  to  think  about. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  place 
Helen  and  Glenn  Miller  on  any 
pedestal  as  the  "ideal  couple."  The 
"ideal  couple"  routine  has  been 
greatly  overworked  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  musician,  it  is  a  little 
"corny."  The  best  you  can  say  of 
any  couple  is  that  they  enjoy  each 
other  and  that  it  is  a  lot  of  fun 
being  with  them.  And  this  can  be 
said  of  the  Millers  without  any  res- 
ervations. 

The  best  place  to  enjoy  Helen  and 
Glenn  is  not  in  some  swanky  night 
spot  where  Glenn  may  be  playing, 
but  in  the  {Continued  on  page  51) 
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^  ^    ;  ■    Good   news  for  everyone  who  likes  a  lilting  tune!     Here  are 

Of  a  _1 

the    words    and    music    of   a    brand  new  melody  written  by  the 

bandleader   who    has    made     musical    history    this    season 
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No  dream  can  re-place  you 
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Nor  a      new  love  e- rase  you Not     af-ter  to-night 
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FROM  the  first  moment  she  met  him,  Helen 
Trent  felt  the  fascination  of  Drew  Sinclair — 
and  tried  to  fight  against  it.  For  Drew  was  not 
only  a  famous  Hollywood  producer,  while  she 
was  his  employee,  designing  costumes  for  his 
pictures,  but  he  was  married.  Helen,  living  in 
Hollywood  with  her  old  friend  Agatha  Anthony, 
put  Drew  from  her  mind  and  concentrated 
on  doing  her  job.  But  through  the  treach- 
ery of  a  co-worker,  she  was  accused  of  ruining 
an  expensive  scene  by  using  the  wrong  cos- 
tumes, and  Drew  dismissed  her.  She  was  even- 
tually able  to  clear  herself,  and  when  she  re- 
turned to  his  employ  their  relationship  had 
subtly  changed — so  much  so  that  he  was  soon 
inviting  her  to  visit  his  home  and  meet  his  little 
son,  while  Sandra,  his  wife,  was  away  on  a 
yacht  cruise.  Slowly  their  friendship  grew 
deeper,  and  when  Drew's  most  expensive  pic- 
ture, for  which  Helen  had  done  the  costumes, 
was  a  failure,  he  turned  to  her  for  comfort.  His 
backers,  disgusted  with  the  poor  returns  of  his 
last  few  pictures,  were  withdrawing  their  sup- 
port, he  told  Helen,  and  he  would  have  to  start 
all  over  again.  Peter,  Drew's  little  boy,  fell  sick 
and  Drew  radioed  his  wife  to  return  home.  By 
the  time  Sandra's  yacht  reached  the  harbor,  it 
became  fog-bound  and  could  not  enter,  so  Drew 
and  Helen  went  out  in  a  motor  launch  to  bring 
her  in.  When  they  reached  the  yacht,  Sandra 
was  not  on  deck  and  Drew  went  below  to  find 
her.  A  minute  later,  Helen  and  the  other  guests 
heard  a  shot  and  rushed  below,  to  find  Drew 
bending  over  the  dead  body  of  a  man. 


THE  afternoon  sun  lay  like  a 
blessing  on  the  patio  of  Helen's 
beautiful  Trenthony  Ranch, 
turning  the  tiny,  tart,  oranges  on 
the  kumquat  bushes  to  a  richer 
gold,  warming  the  rough  flagstones 
of  the  pavement,  brightening  little 
Peter  Sinclair's  yellow  hair  and 
blue  sweater.  Helen,  lying  back  on 
the  wicker  chaise  longue,  watched 
the  boy  as,  intent  on  nothing  else, 
he  constructed  an  architectural  pro- 
ject of  building  blocks. 

He  had  been  living  at  the  ranch 
for  only  a  little  while,  but  already 
he  was  as  dear  to  her,  she  thought, 
as  her  own  child  could  have  been — 
as  dear  as  the  little  girl  she  had 
borne  eight  years  ago  to  Martin 
Trent  would  have  been  had  she 
lived. 

He  looked  up  and  smiled  into  her 
eyes.       "See      what     I'm     making, 


Helen?"  he  asked.  "It's  a  jail.  No- 
body can  get  out  of  it." 

Helen  shuddered,  and  for  an  in- 
stant all  the  .brightness  drained 
from  the  afternoon.  But  of  course, 
Peter  didn't  know — couldn't  know. 
Was  there  an  instinct  in  children,  a 
telepathic  quality  that  told  them 
what  others  were  thinking?  Had 
her  mind,  perhaps,  brought  this  no- 
tion of  a  jail  to  Peter's? 

Once  more,  for  the  thousandth — 
millionth! — time,  she  saw  the 
crowded  court  room,  smelled  its 
odor  of  close-packed  humanity.  She 
heard  the  District  Attorney's  ques- 
tions, hammering  at  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  witness  chair. 

"Then  you  believe,  Mrs.  Trent, 
that  if  the  accused  Drew  Sinclair 
had  known  of  Dimitri  Petrolov's 
presence  on  his  wife's  yacht,  he 
would  have  mentioned  it  to  you?" 


" — I  am  sure  he  would."  (Impos- 
sible to  believe  otherwise,  because 
in  all  of  Drew  Sinclair's  irritation  at 
Sandra  when  she  failed  to  return  to 
Hollywood,  there  had  not  been  a 
trace  of  jealousy!  She  could  have 
known — she  could  not  have  helped 
knowing,  because  her  love  had  at- 
tuned her  to  all  his  thoughts!) 

"Did  you  know  that  Petrolov  was 
on  the  yacht?" 

"No." 

"Yet  testimony  has  shown  that  his 
— friendship — with  Mrs.  Sinclair 
was  common  Hollywood  gossip." 

"But  I  hadn't  heard  it." 

The  District  Attorney  stepped 
back,  letting  that  pass,  sure  that  the 
jury  would  draw  its  own  inference: 
_.that  since  it  was  common  gossip, 
Drew  Sinclair  must  have  heard  it, 
must  have  gone  out  to  the  yacht 
bent  upon  revenge. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRROH 


Do  some  loves  grow  strong  and  pas- 


sionate only  in  the  midst  of  hardship, 


to  wane  and  die  when  life  goes  smooth- 


ly? That  is  the  possibility  Helen  is  faced 


with  as  Drew  deserts  her  in  the  hour 


of  her  greatest  need  for  his  sympathy 


Listen  to  the  .Romance  of  Helen 
Trent,  starring  Virginia  Cfark 
and  sponsored  by  Edno  Wallace 
Hopper  and  Louis  Philippe  Cos- 
metics, over  CBS  Mondoy  through 
Fridoy     at     12:30     P.M.,     E.D.S.T. 


"Did  you  see  the  accused  in  pos- 
session of  a  revolver  at  any  time 
that  evening?" 

"No." 

"But  Mr.  Sinclair  was  wearing  a 
topcoat,  wasn't  he?  It  would  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  conceal  a 
revolver  in  one  of  the  pockets, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"I — I  suppose  so." 

Oh,  she  couldn't  blame  them  for 
believing  Drew  had  shot  Dimitri 
Petrolov.  The  evidence  was  damn- 
ing enough.  The  fact,  admitted  by 
everyone,  that  Drew  had  surprised 
Sandra  Sinclair  in  Pertolov's  arms; 
the  unidentified  revolver,  bearing 
no  fingerprints  but  Drew's  own. 
Even  Jonathan  Hay  ward,  Drew's 
lawyer  and  Helen's  friend,  could 
not  believe  in  his  innocence.  He 
had  begged  Drew  to  plead  guilty 
and  trust  to  the  unwritten  law  to 


get  him  off  with  a  light  sentence; 
but  Drew  had  stubbornly  refused, 
repeating  again  and  again  his  story 
that  there  had  been  a  struggle  after 
vSandra  left  the  room,  that  Petrolov 
had  knocked  him  down,  and  that 
just  as  he  was  getting  to  his  feet 
there  had  been  a  shot  and  Petrolov 
had  fallen  forward  on  his  face.  .  .  . 

Only  Helen  believed  in  him,  only 
she  was  sure  that  if  Drew  said  he 
had  not  killed  Petrolov  he  was  tell- 
ing the  truth.  Sandra  had  not  be- 
lieved. She  had  believed  in  him  so 
little  that  she  had  gone  to  Reno  be- 
fore Drew's  trial  and  secured  a  di- 
vorce. It  was  only  at  the  trial  it- 
self that  they  had  discovered  the 
reason  for  her  haste.  She  wished  to 
testify  against  Drew,  and  she  had 
feared  that  as  his  wife  she  could  not 
legally  do  so. 

Perhaps   that   action   of   Sandra's 


was  what  made  Helen's  faith  so 
precious  to  Drew.  "I  wouldn't  want 
to  go  on,"  he  had  said  oniy  a  few 
nights  ago,  in  his  narrow,  dimly  lit 
cell,  "if  you  thought  I  was  guilty, 
Helen.  It's  funny — I  don't  hate 
Sandra — I  never  expected,  really, 
anything  better  from  her — but  if 
you — oh,  my  darling — " 

There  they  were  at  last,  those 
words  she  had  so  longed  to  hear 
from  his  lips.  "My  darling.  My 
darling."  How  bitterly  ironic  that 
he  should  speak  them  first  in  a  pris- 
on cell,  under  sentence  of  death! 

"I  shouldn't  tell  you,"  he  had 
murmured,  his  head  bent  over  her 
hands,  his  lips  against  their  skin. 
"I've  tried  not  to.  There's  nothing  I 
can  offer  you,  except  the  fact  that  I 
do  love  you." 

"Drew — dearest — that's  enough. 
Oh,"  she  cried,  lifting  his  head  until 
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PROM  the  first  moment  she  "^^tj^'^l  "f^!!^ 
r  Trent  felt  the  fasc  nation  of  Drew  bmciair 
[nd  tried  to  fight  against  it.    For  Drew  was  not 
only  a  famous  Hollywood  producer,  while  she 
was  his  employee,  designing  cofturnes  fm^  h^ 
pictures,  but  he  was  married      Helen,  hvjng  " 
Ho  lywood  with  her  old  friend  Af  *a  A"thony 
put    Drew    from    her    mind    and    concentrated 
on   doing   her   job.      But   through   the   treach 
prv  of  a  co-worker,  she  was  accused  of  ruining 
a7expen°iv:  scen4   by   .^ing  the  wrong  cos- 
tumes, and  Drew  dismissed  her.   She  was  even_ 
tually  able  to  clear  herself,  ^nd  when  she  re 
turned   to   his   employ    their   relat.onsmp   had 
subtly  changed-so  much  so  t^at  he  was  soon 
inviting  her  to  visit  his  home  and  meet  his  littie 
son,   while  Sandra,  his  wife,  was  away  on  ^ 
vacht    cruise       Slowly    their   friendship    grew 
^eeSer,  and  when  Draw's  most  expensive  pic- 
ture, for  which  Helen  had  done  the  costumes 
was  a  failure,  he  turned  to  her  for  comf ort     H  s 
backers,  disgusted  with  the  poor  returns  of  h. 
last  few  pictures,  were  withdrawing  their  sup 
port,  he  told  Helen,  and  he  would  have  to  start 
all  over  again.  Peter,  Drew's  little  boy,  fell  sick 
and  Drew  radioed  his  wife  to  return  home.    By 
the  tTme  Sandra's  yacht  cached  the  harbor,  ^t 
became  fog-bound  and  could  not  enter  so  Drew 
and  Helen  went  out  in  a  motor  launch  to  bring 
her  in.     When  they  reached  the  yacht,  Sandra 
was  not  on  deck  and  Drew  went  below  to  find 
her     A  mCiute  later,  Helen  and  the  other  guests 
heard  a  shot  and  rushed  below,  to  find  Drew 
bending  over  the  dead  body  of  a  man. 


■  Do  some  loves  grow  strong  and  pas- 
sionate only  in  the  midst  of  hardship, 
to  wane  and  die  when  life  goes  smooth- 
ly? That  is  the  possibility  Helen  is  faced 
with  as  Drew  deserts  her  in  the  hour 
of  her  greatest  need  for  his  sympathy 


LUfen  io  the  .Romance  of  Helen 
Trent,  starring  Virginia  Clark 
and  sponsored  by  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper  and  Louis  Philippe  Cos- 
metics, over  CBS  Monday  through 
Friday    at     12:30    P.M.,    E.D.5.T. 


vt^C^ 


THE  afternoon  sun  lay  like  a 
blessing  on  the  patio  of  Helen's 
beautiful  Trenthony  Ranch, 
turning  the  tiny,  tart,  oranges  on 
the  kumquat  bushes  to  a  richer 
gold,  warming  the  rough  flagstones 
of  the  pavement,  brightening  little 
Peter  Sinclair's  yellow  hair  and 
blue  sweater.  Helen,  lying  back  on 
the  wicker  chaise  longue,  watched 
the  boy  as,  intent  on  nothing  else, 
he  constructed  an  architectural  pro- 
ject of  building  blocks. 

He  had  been  living  at  the  ranch 
for  only  a  little  while,  but  already 
he  was  as  dear  to  her,  she  thought, 
as  her  own  child  could  have  been — 
as  dear  as  the  little  girl  she  had 
borne  eight  years  ago  to  Martin 
Trent  would  have  been  had  she 
lived. 

He  looked  up  and  smiled  into  her 
eyes.      "See     what     I'm     making, 
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Helen?"  he  asked.   "It's  a  jail.   No- 
body can  get  out  of  it." 

Helen  shuddered,  and  for  an  in- 
stant all  the  brightness  drained 
from  the  afternoon.  But  of  course, 
Peter  didn't  know — couldn't  know. 
Was  there  an  instinct  in  children,  a 
telepathic  quality  that  told  them 
what  others  were  thinking?  Had 
her  mind,  perhaps,  brought  this  no- 
tion of  a  jail  to  Peter's? 

Once  more,  for  the  thousandth — 
millionth! — time,  she  saw  the 
crowded  court  room,  smelled  its 
odor  of  close-packed  humanity.  She 
heard  the  District  Attorney's  ques- 
tions, hammering  at  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  witness  chair. 

"Then  you  believe,  Mrs.  Trent, 
that  if  the  accused  Drew  Sinclair 
had  known  of  Dimitri  Petrolov's 
presence  on  his  wife's  yacht,  he 
would  have  mentioned  it  to  you?" 


"—I  am  sure  he  would."  (Impos- 
sible to  believe  otherwise,  because 
in  all  of  Drew  Sinclair's  irritation  at 
Sandra  when  she  failed  to  return  to 
Hollywood,  there  had  not  been  a 
trace  of  jealousy!  She  could  hav 
known— she  could  not  have  helpw 
knowing,  because  her  love  had 
tuned  her  to  all  his  thoughts  ) 

"Did  you  know  that  Petrolov  was 
on  the  yacht?" 

"Yet  testimony  has  shown  teat  Js 
—friendship— with     Mrs,     bine 
was  common  Hollywood  gossip- 
"But  I  hadn't  heard  it.  ^ 

The  District  Attorney  stepij^^ 
back,  letting  that  pass,  sure  m 
jury  would  draw  its  own  ^'^'^  ^^^^ 
that  since  it  was  common  b  .j^ 
Drew  Sinclair  must  have  n  , 
must  have  gone  out  to  w 
bent  upon  revenge. 


"Did  you  see  the  accused  in  pos- 
session of  a  revolver  at  any  time 
that  evening?" 

"No." 

"But  Mr.  Sinclair  was  wearing  a 
topcoat,  wasn't  he?  It  would  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  conceal  a 
revolver  in  one  of  the  pockets, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"I — I  suppose  so." 

Oh,  she  couldn't  blame  them  for 
believing  Drew  had  shot  Dimitri 
Petrolov.  The  evidence  was  damn- 
mg  enough.  The  fact,  admitted  by 
everyone,  that  Drew  had  surprised 
Sandra  Sinclair  in  Pertolov's  arms; 
the  unidentified  revolver,  bearing 
no  fingerprints  but  Drew's  own. 
Even  Jonathan  Hayward,  Drew's 
lawyer  and  Helen's  friend,  could 
not  believe  in  his  innocence.  He 
had  begged  Drew  to  plead  guilty 
and  trust  to  the  unwritten  law  to 


get  him  ofl:  with  a  light  sentence; 
but  Drew  had  stubbornly  refused, 
repeating  again  and  again  his  story 
that  there  had  been  a  struggle  after 
Sandra  left  the  room,  that  Petrolov 
had  knocked  him  down,  and  that 
just  as  he  was  getting  to  his  feet 
there  had  been  a  shot  and  Petrolov 
had  fallen  forward  on  his  face.  .  .  . 

Only  Helen  believed  in  him,  only 
she  was  sure  that  if  Drew  said  he 
had  not  killed  Petrolov  he  was  tell- 
ing the  truth.  Sandra  had  not  be- 
lieved. She  had  believed  in  him  so 
little  that  she  had  gone  to  Reno  be- 
fore Drew's  trial  and  secured  a  di- 
vorce. It  was  only  at  the  trial  it- 
self that  they  had  discovered  the 
reason  for  her  haste.  She  wished  to 
testify  against  Drew,  and  she  had 
feared  that  as  his  wife  she  could  not 
legally  do  so. 

Perhaps  that  action  of  Sandra's 


was  what  made  Helen's  faith  sn 
precious  to  Drew.  "I  wouldn't  want 
to  go  on,"  he  had  said  only  a  few 
nights  ago,  in  his  narrow,  dimly  lit 
cell,  "if  you  thought  I  was  guilty, 
Helen.  It's  funny — I  don't  hate 
Sandra — I  never  expected,  really, 
anything  better  from  her — but  if 
you — oh,  my  darling — " 

There  they  were  at  last,  those 
words  she  had  so  longed  to  hear 
from  his  lips.  "My  darling.  My 
darling."  How  bitterly  ironic  that 
he  should  speak  them  first  in  a  pris- 
on cell,  under  sentence  of  death! 

"I  shouldn't  tell  you,"  he  had 
murmured,  his  head  bent  over  her 
hands,  his  lips  against  their  skin. 
"I've  tried  not  to.  There's  nothing  I 
can  offer  you,  except  the  fact  that  I 
do  love  you." 

"Drew — dearest — that's  enough. 
Oh,"  she  cried,  lifting  his  head  until 


he  was  forced  to  see  her  face,  shin- 
ing with  compassion  and  love,  "oh, 
so  much  more  than  enough!  If  you'd 
only  known  how  I  wanted  to  have 
you  love  me!" 

DID  you?"  He  seemed  struck  with 
wonderment.  "Why,  I've  loved 
you  from  the  first.  I  fought  against 
it — I  could,  you  know,  or  thought  I 
could,  while  I  had  the  studio,  while 
I  had  something  to  do.  But  now — it 
doesn't  seem  worth  while  fighting 
any  longer.  If  only — if  only  I 
hadn't  lost  my  temper.  Sandra  and 
I  haven't  been  happy  together  for  a 
long  time,  but  she  wouldn't  give  me 
a  divorce — not  while  I  could  still 
buy  her  all  the  things  she  wanted. 
And  my  first  thought,  when  I 
stepped  into  that  stateroom  and 
found  her  with  another  man,  was 
that  now  I  could  divorce  her  and 
have  the  right  to  tell  you  I  loved 
you.  Then  I  saw  who  the  man  was 
and  I — I  went  a  little  crazy.  Petro- 
lov,  of  all  people!  The  slimy  .  .  . 
gigolo!  Everyone  in  Hollywood 
knows — knew — him  for  what  he 
was.  But  I  swear — I  swear  I  never 
even  thought  of  killing  him.  I 
couldn't  even  believe  he  was  dead, 
after  the  shot.  I  must  have  picked 
up  the  revolver,  but  I  don't  even  re- 
member that." 

Of  course  he  was  telling  the 
truth,  as  he  had  told  it  in  the  court 
room.  But — there  it  was  again,  the 
inescapable  fact — only  she  believed 
him.  And  now,  in  a  bare  six  weeks, 
they  would  hang  him.  "To  be 
hanged  by  the  neck — "  how  did  it 
go? — ^"until  you  are  dead." 

With  an  abrupt  contraction  of 
every  muscle  in  her  body,  she 
jumped  up  and  began  to  pace  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth.  She  must 
not  torture  herself  with  these 
thoughts!  If  think  she  must,  there 
were  so  many  better  things  .  .  . 

She  forced  herself  to  walk  more 
slowly,  to  think  logically  and  clear- 
ly. Somehow,  Dimitri  Petrolov  had 
been  murdered,  and  not  by  Drew. 
But  how  else?  There  was  only  one 
entrance  to  the  stateroom,  the  door 
which  she  herself  had  thrown  open 
an  instant  after  the  shot,  and  any- 
one leaving  by  that  door  must  have 
passed  her  in  the  companionway. 
The  possibility  that  Petrolov  had 
committed  suicide  was  ruled  out  by 
the  absence  of  powder  burns  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  shot  in.  the 
back. 

Desperately,  she  cast  her  mind 
back  to  that  dreadful  evening,  try- 
ing to  pick  up  one  clue,  one  single, 
lonely  clue  that  would  lead  her  to 
the  murderer.  It  was  all  the  more 
difficult  because  after  the  murder 
she  could  remember  only  a  confused 
blur  of  voices,  asking  questions:  of 
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FLYING'S  MY  HOBBY 


By  Bernarr   Macfadden 

THIRTY  years  ago  in  Chicago 
I  saw  one  of  the  Wright 
brothers  take  off  in  the  first  plane 
they  ever  built.  Right  then  1 
decided  to  make  aviation  my 
hobby.  A  few  years  ago  I  began 
to  learn  to  fly  my  own  plane. 
My  friends  tried  to  stop  me — 
just  because  I  was  nearly  70 
years  old.  But  I  went  right  ahead 
and  soon  made  my  first  solo 
flight. 

I've  cracked  up  six  times.  But 
I've  flown  160,000  miles  solo, 
and  I'm  still  in  one  piece.  I 
travel  everywhere  by  p'ane — and 
whenever  I  have  a  ainicult  prob- 
lem to  solve,  I  go  up  alone  and 
fly  till  I've  thought  it  out. 

The  biggest  thrill  I've  gotten 
from  my  hobby  came  just  before 
my  70th  birthday,  when  I  made 
my  first  non-stop  solo  flight  from 
New  York  to  Miami.  Half  way 
to  Miami  I  ran  into  bad  weather, 
and  the  closer  I  got,  the  worse 
the  fog  became.  I  thought  my 
gas  supply  was  going  to  run  out 
and  that  I'd  have  to  make  a 
forced  landing.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  I  had  no  instruments 
for  blind  flying.  When  I  finally 
got  to  Miami  1  couldn't  find  the 
airport.  All  I  could  do  was  head 
out  to  sea,  turn  and  fly  back  to- 
wards land,  hoping  to  spot  the 
airport.  And  sure  enough,  there 
it  was  right  ahead  of  me — a  most 
welcome  sight.'  I  didn't  realize 
the  excitement  I  had  caused  un- 
til I  started  to  land.  An  ambu- 
lance and  a  fire  truck,  loaded 
with  reporters,  were  racing  out 
to  meet  me.  Everyone  thought 
I'd  be  so  tired  I'd  either  crack 
up  or  at  least  need  medical  at- 
tention. But  I  landed  safely — 
and  the  only  tonic  I  needed  was 
the  thrill  of  knowing  that  at  the 
age  of  70  I'd  done  what  I  had 
set  out  to  do. 

(Broadcast  on  Dave  Blman's 
CBS  Hobby  Lobby  program.) 


feet  running  across  the  deck;  of 
hysterical,  frightened  women — 

Helen  stopped  short.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood,  still  as  a  statue  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight,  and  slowly 
conviction  grew  in  her.  Something 
she  had  forgotten,  something  that 
had  lain  for  weeks,  buried  deep  in 
her  mind,  had  stirred,  awakened. 

For  there  had  not  been  so  much 
hysteria,  after  all.  Not  really.  Most 
of  the  women,  after  the  first  shock, 
had  behaved  rather  well.  But  Helen 
remembered — now,  for  the  first 
time — one  thin  cry  of  horror  that 
had  gone  up  from  the  group  clus- 
tered about  the  door  of  the  room. 
From — from — yes!  from  Florence 
Conway! 

Suppose,  she  asked  herself,  that 
cry  had  been  not  alone  one  of  hor- 
ror, but  of  grief  as  well?  Suppose 
Petrolov's  death  had  meant  more  to 
Florence  Conway  than  it  should? 
She  recalled  Drew's  words:  "A 
gigolo.  .  .  .  everyone  in  Hollywood 
knew  him  for  what  he  was."  That 
meant,  surely,  that  Sandra  had  not 
been  his  only  conquest.  Wasn't  it 
possible  that  Florence  Conway  too 
had  loved  him?    And  that — 

And  that  Bart  Conway,  her  hus- 
band, who  had  also  been  on  the 
yacht  for  Sandra's  cruise,  had 
known  of  his  wife's  unfaithfulness? 
Had  killed  the  man  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  it? 

"Agatha!"  Helen  called.  Once 
more,  as  she  had  done  so  many 
times  in  the  past,  she  gave  silent 
thanks  for  the  loyalty  and  steadfast 
reliability  of  Agatha  Anthony,  the 
elderly  friend  with  whom  she  had 
lived  for  years.  Peter  would  be 
perfectly  safe,  left  in  her  charge. 

AGATHA  met  her  on  the  threshold 
I  of  the  French  windows,  her 
spectacles  pushed  crookedly  up  into 
her  gray  hair.  "What  in  the  world!" 
she  exclaimed.  "Helen  Trent,  what 
do  you  mean  by  screaming  that 
way,  scaring  me  out  of  my  wits?" 

"Take  care  of  Peter,  Agatha," 
Helen  said.  "I'm  going  into  town — 
don't  know  when  I'll  be  back — just 
had  an  idea — " 

And  then,  having  jammed  on  a 
felt  hat  and  shrugged  her  way  into 
a  light  coat,  she  was  gone,  running 
across  the  yard  to  the  garage. 

By  the  time  she  had  reached  the 
Conway's  oriental  palace  in  Bever- 
ly Hills  (Bart  Conway  was  a  direc- 
tor whose  box-office  value  amply 
justified  and  even  made  imperative 
a  show-place  for  a  residence)  she 
was  beginning  to  doubt  her  own  in- 
tuition. Because  that  was  all  it  was 
— only  a  hunch.  And  anyway,  the 
Conways  must  have  been  ques- 
tioned, long  ago,  by  the  police. 

But  the    (Continued  on  page   71) 
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■  Introducing,  in  this  unique 
series  of  intimate  personal 
histories,  fascinating  and 
lawless  Claudia  who  recog- 
nized no  convention  that 
barred  her  from  happiness 


THE  moving  force  behind  many 
of  the  dramas  at  the  Barbour 
home  in  San  Francisco  is  tem- 
pestuous little  Claudia,  a  vivid 
brunette  with   a   contagious   laugh. 

Youngest  of  the  two  daughters, 
she  is  both  unpredictable  and  ob- 
stinate;  and  strikingly  beautiful. 

Claudia  is  a  restless  realist  and 
an  incorrigible  rebel,  who  often 
turns  the  home  at  Sea  Cliff  into  a 
swarm  of  emotion  and  nervous  ex- 
pectancy. 

Above  all  her  lust  for  wild  ad- 
venture, she  has  one  trait  notably 
absent  in  all  the  other  Barbours. 
She  is  at  times  lacking  in  scruple, 
and  will  tread  on  any  toes  that  may 
be  in  her  path  when  her  mind  is 
fixed  on  a  goal. 

Father  and  Mother  Barbour  are 
in  no  way  to  blame  for  her  lack  of 
discipline,  for  every  parental  hand 
that  has  touched  her  has  been  firm. 
She  is  not  Father  Barbour's  favorite 
daughter    and    is    therefore    not 


spoiled.  Claudia  *s  more  of  a  prod- 
uct of  the  age  than  a  product  of  the 
Barbour  family.  She  grew  up  in 
the  "flapper"  age — the  age  assailed 
by  reformists  as  reckless  and  shock- 
ing. 

The  family,  as  an  outgrowth  of 
Claudia's  adventures,  has  lost  many 
nights  of  sleep  during  crises,  that 
seemed  to  go  on  interminably,  but 
she  has  redeeming  features.  Not 
■  the  least  of  these  is  her  ability  to 
make  family  problems  fade  away 
when  she  laughs. 

Father  Barbour,  a  worrier  at 
heart,  is  often  amazed  at  the  way 
his  worries  dissolve  after  a  three- 
minute  talk  with  Claudia.  A  family 
group,  gravely  pondering  some  in- 
cidents of  the  day  or  the  week, 
brightens  spontaneously  when  she 
appears.  This  is  with  the  provision, 
of  course,  that  Claudia  herself  is 
untroubled. 

Claudia  has  deep  respect  for  the 
Barbour    family,     especially    Paul, 


and  Father  Barbour,  but  only  inso- 
far as  she  is  not  personally  incon- 
venienced. She  does  not  mind 
incurring  their  displeasure  if  in 
doing  so,   she  achieves  an  end. 

THE  first  family  crisis  involving 
Claudia  came  nine  years  ago 
when  she  was  a  sophomore  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. She  eloped  suddenly  to  Reno 
with  a  senior,  Johnny  Roberts. 

News  of  the  elopement  bolted  out 
of  the  blue  and  Father  Barbour 
found  it  "appalling."  He  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  have  the  marriage 
annulled. 

She  was  eighteen  at  the  time 
and  bent  on  seeing  it  through. 

Father  Barbour,  who  was  not 
overly  fond  of  Johnny  Roberts,  re- 
fused to  look  upon  the  union  as  a 
triumph  of  love.  Claudia,  he  said, 
had  shamefully  given  in  to  con- 
cupiscent desires. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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■  Do  you  blissfully  close  your  eyes  as  Clyde  Burke  and 
Sally  Vass  are  doing?  You  should  look  where  you're  going. 
Below,  Charlie  Wilson  and  Jitchy,  Jimmy  Brown  and  Emily 
block  dance  floor  traffic  by  stopping  to  talk.     Don't  you! 
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■  No  matter  how  quick  you  are 
at  picking  up  the  latest  steps, 
you  aren't  a  good  dancer  if 
you  break  any  of  these  rules 


THE  things  a  bandleader  sees!  Every  night, 
from  his  raised  platform,  he  watches 
dancing  couples  make  mistakes  that  cut 
down  on  their  own  and  other  people's  fun. 
Sammy  Kaye,  star  of  the  Sensation  Ciga- 
rette Program  on  NBC  Monday  nights,  has 
observed  thousands  of  dancers,  and  he  says 
sadly  that  nearly  all  of  them  break  at  least 
one  of  these  all-important  terpsichorean 
commandments — and  never  even  realize  it! 
To  give  you  a  pictorial  lesson  in  what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do  on  the  dance  floor, 
Sammy  enlisted  the  aid  of  his  four  mascu- 
line vocalists  and  four  pretty  Vass  Sisters, 
also  featured  on  the  Sensation  program. 
Take  a  careful  look  at  the  pictures  on  these 
two  pages,  and  then  if  you  can  honestly  say 
you  don't  commit  any  of  the  errors  shown 
in  them,  there's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
be  the  belle  of  the  ball. 
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■  Sammy  Kaye  winked  winningly  in  response  to  Emily's  wave 
as  she  dances  by — but  just  the  same  he  knows  that  partner 
Clyde  Burke  is  boiling  inside,  because  nothing  irritates  a 
man  more  than  having  his  girl  flirt  with  the  bandleader. 
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■  Below,  Ji+chy  Vass  Is  letting  Charlie  Wilson  do  all  the 
work  of  dancing — and  she'll  wonder  why  he's  so  tired  at  the 
end  of  the  evening!  But  Tommy  Ryan  (right)  is  making  as  big 
a  mistake  by  clamping  Weezie  Vass  in  much  too  tight  a  grip. 
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Photos,  especially  posed  for  Radio  Mirror,  by  William  Haussler,  NBC. 

■  Maybe  Emily  doesn't  like  the  dresses  the  other  girls  are 
wearing  (above),  but  she  shouldn't  show  it  so  plainly.  At 
right,  the  out-jutting  elbow  that  Tommy  Ryan  thinks  is  so 
stylish  has  just  landed  Jitchy  Vass  a  good  poke  in  the  back. 
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HOW  TO  5IN^  FOk 

■  If  a  radio  station  put  you  on  the  air  tomorrow,  could  you  prepare 
a  program  that  would  keep  listeners  tuning  in?  A  famous  Hollywood 
coach  brings  you  rules  that  really  work  for  success  in  broadcasting 


You  can  lay  this  down  as  almost  a  hard-and-fast 
rule:  If  you  are  in  the  business  of  singing  popular 
songs  for  pay,  you  have  to  know  how  to  conduct 
yourself  in  a  broadcasting  studio.  Sooner  or  later, 
even  if  your  primary  job  is  singing  with  a  dance  band 
or  in  a  night  club,  you  will  undoubtedly  do  some 
broadcasting.  And  that's  why  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
this  month  about  singing  for  radio. 

All  the  other  things  I've  told  you  about  singing  for 
money — how  to  pick  the  songs  you  can  do  best,  how 
to  arrange  them,  how  to  get  an  audition,  and  all  the 
rest — are  important.  But  when  you've  learned  them, 
you  still  have  the  mysteries  of  radio  broadcasting 
ahead  of  you.  You  still  have  to  learn  to  project  your 
personality  through  the  medium  of  sound  alone. 

In  Hollywood  dramatic  schools  it's  a  common  thing 
to  see  a  godlike  young  male  embracing  a  gorgeous 
blonde  creature,  exclaiming  passionately,  "1-2-3!" 
He  isn't  crazy.  He's  learning  to  say,  "I  love  you"  with- 
out the  help  of  the  words,  by  throwing  their  meaning 
into  the  very  tone  and  timbre  of  his  voice.  There's  a 
moral  in  it  for  you,  who  are  to  don  radio's  cloak  of 
darkness,  for  your  voice  is  going  to  be  your  only 
messenger. 

That  factor  of  invisibility  must  govern  your  whole 
delivery-technique.  On  the  stage  or  screen  a  character 
can  enter,  flap  his  arms,  brush  the  snow  from  his  hat, 
and  let  you  know  without  a  word  or  sound  that  it's 
cold  outside,  and  snowing.  In  radio,  listeners  must 
hear  the  door  slam  and  hear  the  newcomer  say  "Brrr! 
Why  don't  you  shovel  the  snow  off  your  walk!" 

This  is  why  you  must  learn  to  throw  your  whole 
personality  into  your  voice  and  voice  alone,  with  no 
help  from  your  good  looks  or  attractive  manner.  It 
can  be  done:    you  can,  for  example,   actually  put  a 


smile  in  your  voice.  Of  course,  it'll  probably  be  in  'a 
song  that  has  a  happy  lyric,  and  you'll  be  helped  by  a 
lift  from  your  orchestral  backing;  but  you'll  create  the 
main  effect  by  smiling  joyously  as  you  sing,  issuing 
your  voice  from  a  mouth  that's  shaped  to  a  laugh. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  projects  the  other  moods.  The 
recipe  is  simple.  Just  feel  what  you're  singing  even 
harder  than  you  do  for  a  visible  audience,  letting  your 
face  and  movements  reflect  your  emotion. 

A  second  factor  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  your 
radio  audience  to  come  in  late,  to  leave  at  an  instant's 
notice  for  a  better  show  next  door,  or  to  listen  to  you 
with  only  half  an  ear.  Your  show  must  be  continu- 
ously good  to  persuade  the  latecomers  to  stay  with 
you,  catch  the  dial-twisters,  and  galvanize  half-atten- 
tion into  real  interest.  One  weak  spot — just  one — and 
part  of  your  audience  walks  out.  When  they  walk  out 
before  the  "commercial"  (the  sponsor's  advertisement), 
it  runs  into  money.  Your  money  in  the  long  run. 

Well,  what  to  do  about  it?  Obviously,  of  course, 
work  out  and  prepare  a  show  with  no  letdowns.  More 
than  that,  gauge  your  audience.  Find  out  who  they 
are,  what  sort  of  people,  what  they're  doing  while 
you're  coming  out  of  their  radios,  what  they  like.  A 
little  common-sense  and  analytical  thinking  does  a 
lot  to  tell  you  the  answers:  the  advice  of  show-wise 
people  will  do  more. 

Determining  just  what  is  "good  radio"  is  a  gigantic 
guessing  game,  played  for  the  biggest  stakes  the  en- 
tertainment world  has  ever  seen,  conducted  by  a  hier- 
archy of  officials,  sponsors,  and  advertising  agencies. 
It's  essential  that  you  know  what  they  think  is  good 
radio  from  day  to  day.  Fortunately,  most  of  their  in- 
formation sources  are  open  to  you — the  trade  papers, 
the  trade  gossip,  and  some  of  the  surveys.    The  most 
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■  Even  the  smallest  of  orchestras  will  make 
your  voice  sound  better  than  a  simple  piano 
accompaniment — so  do  your  best  to  get  one. 


■  Don't  ever  neglect  your  fan  mail.  In  radio 
it's  the  equivalent  of  hand-clapping  in  a 
theater — and  who'd  think  of  neglecting  that? 
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important  of  the  latter  is  the  Crossley,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  your  "rating".  The  Crossley  people  tele- 
phone various  groups  of  listeners  and  ask  to  what  sta- 
tion is  the  home  radio  tuned.  If  out  of  100  contacts  21 
of  them  name  yours,  your  rating  is  21.  The  figure  it- 
self isn't  nearly  as  important  as  making  it  increase 
while  you're  on  the  show,  as  Crossley  also  keeps  rec- 
ords on  individual  performers. 

NOW  then,  about  the  different  kinds  of  singing  jobs 
in  radio.  The  term  "sustaining"  means  that  you 
are  paid  by  the  station  to  fill  in  time  which  has  not 
been  sold  to  sponsors.  One  form  is  choral  work,  which 
may  lead  to  an  occasional  solo.  Another  is  a  "spot": 
doing  a  solo  or  two  on  a  variety  show  which  the  sta- 
tion puts  on  as  a  showcase  for  its  unsold  talent.  Finally, 
there  is  your  own  sustaining  snow,  usually  a  fifteen- 
minute  affair.  The  weekly  schedule  of  a  station's 
"staff  singer"  may  include  all  three. 

The  cream  of  radio  work,  of  course,  is  the  commer- 
cial broadcast.  The  actual  singing  jobs  are  much  the 
same  as  on  a  sustainer:  group,  spot  solo,  or  the  entire 
show  built  around  you.  The  main  difference  is  that 
you're  now  playing  for  bigger  money;  with  the  result 
that  everything  is  more  important,  more  carefully  dis- 
cussed, and  more  severely  criticized.  The  added  pres- 
sure pays  off  in  higher  salaries  and  much  greater 
prestige. 

But  here  is  a  badly  needed  caution.  The  radio  sta- 
tion is  in  business  to  rriake  money:  it  hires  you  for  a 
sustainer  not  merely  to  fill  its  schedule,  but  because  it 
hopes  to  sell  you  (and  the  "time")  to  a  commercial 
sponsor.  Your  sustaining  spot  is  therefore  really  a  sort 
of  continuous  audition,  and  you'll  be  wise  to  give  it 
the  same  careful  preparation  (Continued  on  page    63) 

Illustrations  by  Steele  Savage 


■  After  the  program  is  "set"  don't  ad  lib  or 
insert  new  lines  into  the  script — renriember, 
a  radio  show  is  timed  to  the  split  second. 
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iVER  since  I  said  good  bye  to  a 
girl  who  visited  me  in  New  York 
for  a  week,  I've  been  wondering  .  .  . 

Why,  after  I'd  introduced  that  girl 
to  three  separate  and  very  likable 
men,  did  she  fail  to  be  invited  out 
a  second  time  by  any  of  them?  Why, 
in  spite  of  her  pretty  face  and  fig- 
ure, didn't  they  like  her? 

I  wondered  so  much  that  I  made 
some  observations  while  she  was 
still  visiting  me,  and  sonie  inquiries 
after  she  left,  and  I  ended  up  by 
discovering  truths  I  think  every 
woman  ought  to  know,  be  she  mar- 
ried or  single,  in  love  or  fancy-free. 
Considering  the  fact  that  to  most 
women  and  girls  male  companion- 
ship is  rather  essential — for  their 
well-being,  for  the  stimulation  of 
their  vanities,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  fun  and,  of  course,  for  the 
eventual  possibility  of  getting  or 
staying  married — it's  odd  that  so 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  no  idea 
of  what  men  like  or  look  for  in 
women. 

Every  girl  has  to  learn  how  to 
get  along  with  men.  But  while 
she's  learning,  she  may  make  mis- 
takes that  not  only  cause  her  to 
miss  a  lot  of  fun,  but  even  scare  off 
men  in  whom  she  could  be  seriously 
interested. 

That's  what  happened  to  my  visit- 
ing girl  friend,  Myra. 

When  I  got  Myra's  letter,  telling 
me  she  was  coming  to  stay  with  me 
for  a  week,  I  was  delighted.  I  re- 
membered her  as  being  charming 
and  pretty  and  I  had  no  misgivings. 
I  went  right  to  the  telephone  and 
called  three  of  the  nicest  young 
men  I  know.  Most  men  think  there's 
something  very  adventurous  about 
a  blind  date,  so  I  had  no  trouble  at 
all  in  arranging  for  the  first  three 
evenings  of  Myra's  visit.  After  that, 
I  was  sure,  the  three  young  men 
would  fight  it  out  among  themselves 
as  to  who  should  be  her  escort  for 
the  rest  of  the  week.  But  I  reckoned 
without  Myra. 

Thinking  it  would  make  Myra 
more    comfortable    than    going    out 
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alone  with  a  stranger,  I  arranged 
a  foursome  for  the  first  evening.  We 
were  going  to  the  Ballet  Theatre 
and  then  to  supper  and  dancing. 
Myra  got  off  on  a  false  start  and 
stayed  that  way  all  evening. 

To  begin  with,  she  was  so  anxious 
to  make  a  fine  appearance  that  she 
kept  the  three  of  us  waiting  for 
half  an  hour  while  she  primped  and 
fussed  in  her  bedroom.  When  she 
finally  did  join  us,  she  had,  of 
course,  overdone  the  whole  thing. 
She  was  much  too  made  up  and  she 
had  a  great  deal  too  much  per- 
fume on. 

Then,  as  we  drove  to  the  Ballet 
Theatre — only  about  fifteen  minutes 
late  for  the  opening  number — she 
couldn't  make  up  her  mind  which 
young  man  she  liked  best,  her  own 
escort  or  mine.  She  gushed,  first 
over  one  and  then  over  the  other, 
and  none  of  us  was  happy.  I  was 
embarrassed.  My  escort  didn't  know 
whether  to  be  polite  or  rude.  And 
her  escort  was  plainly  bewildered. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  just 
as  unfortunate.  She  was  very  gay 
and  vivacious.  She  chattered  in- 
cessantly about  herself  and  what 
she  liked  and  didn't  like.  She  didn't 
like  the  Ballet.  And  when,  after  a 
hurried  supper,  our  escorts  virtually 
ditched  us  at  my  home,  I  mentally 
crossed  Tom  off  my  list  of  possible 
future  dates  for  Myra. 

The  second  evening  I  was  work- 
ing and  couldn't  go  out  with  her. 
But  I  did  my  best  to  tone  her  down 
a  little  by  advising  her  against  too 
much  make-up  and  seeing  that  she 
was  ready  by  the  time  Dick  called 
for  her.  However,  I  suspect  she 
must  have  pulled  a  few  boners,  be- 
cause she  was  already  home  when 
I  returned  from  the  studio.  And, 
although  she  said  Dick  had  been 
very  nice  to  her,  he  didn't  call  up 
for  another  date. 

On  the  third  evening,  with  the 
third  nicest  young  man  I  know  in 
tow,  we  went  dancing.  By  this  time, 
I  guess  she  had  noticed  she  wasn't 
doing    so    well,    because    she    had 
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ward  her.  She  couldn't  help  notic- 
ing it.  Of  course,  I  had  no  way  of 
explaining  that  it  was  because  she 
had  left  her  rouge  and  powder  on 
his  shirt  front.  Well,  seeing  that 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  interest,  she 
set  to  work  to  win  it  back. 

And  then  I  realized  what  was 
wrong.  She  was  really,  essentially, 
still  the  charming,  lovely  girl  I  re- 
membered her  to  be.  She  was  just 
too  anxious  to  make  a  hit.  She 
worked  too  hard  at  it  and  conse- 
quently, when  it  didn't  seem  to  be 
working,  she  got  panicky  and  did 
all  the  wrong  things.  And  that's 
when  it  struck  me  that  her  case  was 
probably  by  no  means  unique. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  for  a  girl  to  remem- 
ber on  a  first  date,  is  not  to  try  too 
hard  to  be  interesting  and  amusing. 
The  chances  are  that  if  a  man  has 
asked  you  out  at  all,  it's  because  he 
found  you  attractive  and  congenial 
in  the  first  place.  So  the  safest 
thing  seems  to  be  to  go  on  being  the 
person  that  attracted  him  to  begin 
with.  There's  really  no  need  for 
any  act  or  line.  And  don't  think 
for  a  moment  that  men  don't  see 
through  an  act  as  soon  as  it's  turned 
on.  They  do — and  they  don't  like  it. 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  party,  a  man  I 
know  came  over  and  sat  down  be- 
side me. 

"I  came  over  for  sympathy,  Lu- 
cille," he  said.  "I  was  never  so 
bored  in  my  life." 

Now,  I  had  noticed  him  at  the 
bar,  laughing  and  seemingly  having 
a  good  time  with  a  very  attractive 
girl. 

"You  didn't  look  bored,"  I 
laughed. 

"I'm  polite — sometimes,"  he  an- 
swered. "That  girl  has  a  line  that's 
going  to  strangle  her  some  day." 

"Wasn't  it  a  good  one?"  I  asked. 

"No  line  is  any  good  after  five 
minutes,"  he  said.  "For  about  five 
minutes  it's  flattering  and  amusing 
to  a  man  that  any  girl  should  go  to 
so  much  trouble  just  for  him.  He 
even  kids  himself  that  it's  strictly 
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quieted  down  a  little.  She  didn't 
talk  so  much  and  she  didn't  sparkle 
continually  in  that  nervous,  artificial 
way.  She  and  her  escort,  Harry, 
were  getting  on  together  very  well 
and  I  relaxed. 

Then,  as  I  was  sitting  out  a  dance 
with  Harry  while  my  escort  was 
dancing  with  my  girl  friend,  Harry 
turned  around  and  watched  them 
on  the  dance  floor. 

"Uh-huh,"  he  murmured  more  to 
himself  than  to  me.  "She's  a 
Bunny." 

Now,  this  might  have  been  taken  as 
a  compliment — but  not  how  he  said 
it.  I  asked  him.  what  a  Bunny  was. 

"A  Bunny,  Lucille,"  Harry  said, 
"is  a  girl  who  loves  to  lay  her  soft 
curly  head  on  your  shoulder  while 
she  dances  and  always  leaves  part 
of  her  Elizabeth  Arden  blush  on 
your  lapel.  A  Bunny's  worse  than 
all  the  others." 

"What  others?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  the  Ramrod,  the  Strong 
Arm,  the  Strangler,  the  Pavlova, 
the  Fountain,"  Harry  said.  "All 
you  have  to  do  is  stop  asking  those 
to  dance  and  you're  safe.  But  a 
Bunny  leaves  a  mark  you  carry 
around  all  night." 

Naturally,  I  wanted  to  know  what 
all  these  names  meant. 

"The  Ramrod,"  Harry  explained 
obligingly,  "is  the  girl  who's  so 
nervous  and  afraid  of  you  that  she 
keeps  her  back  as  stiflf  as  a  board 
and  holds  you  at  arm's  length.  The 
Strong  Arm  is  the  lady  who  knows 
much  better  than  you  do  where  you 
should  go  and  insists  on  leading. 
The  Strangler  uses  a  combination 
of  loose  joints  and  a  clinging  vine 
technique.  The  Pavlova,  of  course, 
is  the  divine  dancer  who  wants 
everyone  to  notice  how  wonderful 
she  is  and  sees  to  it  that  they  do. 
The  Fountain  is  the  pain  in  the 
neck  who  insists  on  chattering  away 
gayiy,  when  all  you  want  to  do  is 
dance  and  enjoy  the  music." 

Well,  to  get  back  to  Myra.  By 
the  tirhe  she  got  back  to  our  table, 
Harry  had  definitely  cooled  off  to- 
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,VER  since  I  said  good  bye  to  a 
girl  who  visited  me  in  New  York 
for  a  week,  I've  been  wondering  .  .  . 
Why,  after  I'd  introduced  that  girl 
to  three  separate  and  very  likable 
men,  did  she  fail  to  be  invited  out 
a  second  time  by  any  of  them?  Why, 
in  spite  of  her  pretty  face  and  fig- 
ure, didn't  they  like  her? 

I  wondered  so  much  that  I  made 
some  observations  while  she  was 
still  visiting  me,  and  some  inquiries 
after  she  left,  and  I  ended  up  by 
discovering  truths  I  think  every 
woman  ought  to  know,  be  she  mar- 
ried or  single,  in  love  or  fancy-free. 
Considering  the  fact  that  to  most 
women  and  girls  male  companion- 
ship is  rather  essential — for  their 
well-being,  for  the  stimulation  of 
their  vanities,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  fun  and,  of  course,  for  the 
eventual  possibility  of  getting  or 
staying  married — it's  odd  that  so 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  no  idea 
of  what  men  like  or  look  for  in 
women. 

Every  girl  has  to  learn  how  to 
get  along  with  men.  But  while 
she's  learning,  she  may  make  mis- 
takes that  not  only  cause  her  to 
miss  a  lot  of  fun,  but  even  scare  off 
men  in  whom  she  could  be  seriously 
interested. 

That's  what  happened  to  my  visit- 
ing girl  friend,  Myra. 

When  I  got  Myra's  letter,  telling 
me  she  was  coming  to  stay  with  me 
for  a  week,  I  was  delighted.  I  re- 
membered her  as  being  charming 
and  pretty  and  I  had  no  misgivings. 
I  went  right  to  the  telephone  and 
called  three  of  the  nicest  young 
men  I  know.  Most  men  think  there's 
something  very  adventurous  about 
a  blind  date,  so  I  had  no  trouble  at 
all  in  arranging  for  the  first  three 
evenings  of  Myra's  visit.  After  that, 
I  was  sure,  the  three  young  men 
would  fight  it  out  among  themselves 
as  to  who  should  be  her  escort  for 
the  rest  of  the  week.  But  I  reckoned 
without  Myra. 

Thinking    it    would    make    Myra 
more    comfortable    than   going   out 
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alone  with  a  stranger,  I  arranged 
a  foursome  for  the  first  evening.  We 
were  going  to  the  Ballet  Theatre 
and  then  to  supper  and  dancing. 
Myra  got  off  on  a  false  start  and 
stayed  that  way  all  evening. 

To  begin  with,  she  was  so  anxious 
to  make  a  fine  appearance  that  she 
kept  the  three  of  us  waiting  for 
half  an  hour  while  she  primped  and 
fussed  in  her  bedroom.  When  she 
finally  did  join  us,  she  had,  of 
course,  overdone  the  whole  thing. 
She  was  much  too  made  up  and  she 
had  a  great  deal  too  much  per- 
fume on. 

Then,  as  we  drove  to  the  Ballet 
Theatre — only  about  fifteen  minutes 
late  for  the  opening  number — she 
couldn't  make  up  her  mind  which 
young  man  she  liked  best,  her  own 
escort  or  mine.  She  gushed,  first 
over  one  and  then  over  the  other, 
and  none  of  us  was  happy.  I  was 
embarrassed.  My  escort  didn't  know 
whether  to  be  polite  or  rude.  And 
her  escort  was  plainly  bewildered. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  just 
as  unfortunate.  She  was  very  gay 
and  vivacious.  She  chattered  in- 
cessantly about  herself  and  what 
she  liked  and  didn't  like.  She  didn't 
like  the  Ballet.  And  when,  after  a 
hurried  supper,  our  escorts  virtually 
ditched  us  at  my  home,  I  mentally 
crossed  Tom  off  my  list  of  possible 
future  dates  for  Myra. 

The  second  evening  I  was  work- 
ing and  couldn't  go  out  with  her. 
But  I  did  my  best  to  tone  her  down 
a  little  by  advising  her  against  too 
much  make-up  and  seeing  that  she 
was  ready  by  the  time  Dick  called 
for  her.  However,  I  suspect  she 
must  have  pulled  a  few  bonei's,  be- 
cause she  was  already  home  when 
I  returned  from  the  studio.  And, 
although  she  said  Dick  had  been 
very  nice  to  her,  he  didn't  call  up 
for  another  date. 

On  the  third  evening,  with  the 
third  nicest  young  man  I  know  in 
tow,  we  went  dancing.  By  this  time, 
I  guess  she  had  noticed  she  wasn't 
doing    so    well,    because    she    had, 
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ward  her.  She  couldn't  help  notic- 
ing it.  Of  course,  I  had  no  way  of 
explaining  that  it  was  because  she 
had  left  her  rouge  and  powder  on 
his  shirt  front.  Well,  seeing  that 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  interest,  she 
set  to  work  to  win  it  back. 

And  then  I  realized  what  was 
wrong.  She  was  really,  essentially, 
still  the  charming,  lovely  girl  I  re- 
membered her  to  be.  She  was  just 
too  anxious  to  make  a  hit.  She 
worked  too  hard  at  it  and  conse- 
quently, when  it  didn't  seem  to  be 
working,  she  got  panicky  and  did 
all  the  wrong  things.  And  that's 
when  it  struck  me  that  her  case  was 
probably  by  no  means  unique. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  for  a  girl  to  remem- 
ber on  a  first  date,  is  not  to  try  too 
hard  to  be  interesting  and  amusiny 
The  chancer  are  that  if  a  man  has 
asked  you  out  at  all,  it's  because  he 
found  you  attractive  and  congenial 
in  the  first  place.  So  the  safest 
thing  seems  to  be  to  go  on  being  the 
person  that  attracted  him  to  begin 
with.  There's  really  no  need  for 
any  act  or  line.  And  don't  think 
for  a  moment  that  men  don't  see 
through  an  act  as  soon  as  it's  turned 
on.  They  do — and  they  don't  like  it. 
Not  long  ago,  at  a  party,  a  man  I 
know  came  over  and  sat  down  be- 
side me. 

"I  came  over  for  sympathy,  Lu- 
cille," he  said.  "I  was  never  so 
bored  in  my  life." 

Now,  I  had  noticed  him  at  the 
bar,  laughing  and  seemingly  having 
a  good  time  with  a  very  attractive 
girl. 

"You  didn't  look  bored,"  I 
laughed. 

"I'm  polite — sometimes,"  he  an- 
swered. "That  girl  has  a  line  that's 
going  to  strangle  her  some  day." 
"Wasn't  it  a  good  one?"  I  asked. 
"No  line  is  any  good  after  five 
minutes,"  he  said.  "For  about  five 
minutes  it's  flattering  and  amusing 
to  a  man  that  any  girl  should  go  to 
so  much  trouble  just  for  him.  He 
even  kids  himself  that  it's  strictly 
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quieted  down  a  little.  She  didn't 
talk  so  much  and  she  didn't  sparkle 
continually  in  that  nervous,  artificial 
way.  She  and  her  escort,  Harry, 
were  getting  on  together  very  well 
and  I  relaxed. 

Then,  as  I  was  sitting  out  a  dance 
with  Harry  while  my  escort  was 
dancing  with  my  girl  friend,  Harry 
turned  around  and  watched  them 
on  the  dance  floor. 

"Uh-huh,"  he  murmured  more  to 
himself  than  to  me,  "She's  a 
Bunny." 

Now,  this  might  have  been  taken  as 
a  compliment — but  not  how  he  said 
it.  I  asked  him.  what  a  Bunny  was. 
"A  Bunny,  Lucille,"  Harry  said, 
"is  a  girl  who  loves  to  lay  her  soft 
curly  head  on  your  shoulder  while 
she  dances  and  always  leaves  part 
of  her  Elizabeth  Arden  blush  on 
your  lapel.  A  Bunny's  worse  than 
all  the  others." 

"What  others?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,  the  Ramrod,  the  Strong 
Arm,  the  Strangler,  the  Pavlova, 
the  Fountain,"  Harry  said.  "All 
you  have  to  do  is  stop  asking  those 
to  dance  and  you're  safe.  But  a 
Bunny  leaves  a  mark  you  carry 
around  all  night." 

Naturally,  I  wanted  to  know  what 
all  these  names  meant. 

"The  Ramrod,"  Harry  explained 
obligingly,  "is  the  girl  who's  so 
nervous  and  afraid  of  you  that  she 
keeps  her  back  as  stiff  as  a  board 
and  holds  you  at  arm's  length.  The 
Strong  Arm  is  the  lady  who  knows 
much  better  than  you  do  where  you 
should  go  and  insists  on  leading. 
The  Strangler  uses  a  combination 
of  loose  joints  and  a  clinging  vine 
technique.  The  Pavlova,  of  course, 
is  the  divine  dancer  who  wants 
everyone  to  notice  how  wonderful 
she  is  and  sees  to  it  that  they  do. 
The  Fountain  is  the  pain  in  the 
neck  who  insists  on  chattering  away 
gayly,  when  all  you  want  to  do  is 
dance  and  enjoy  the  music." 

Well,  to  get  back  to  Myra.  By 
the  time  she  got  back  to  our  table, 
Harry  had  definitely  cooled  off  to- 


for  his  benefit.  Then  the  sense  be- 
gins to  leak  back  into  his  brain  and 
he  knows  darned  well  that  she 
probably  uses  the  same  technique 
on  every  man  she  meets.  And  then 
he  does  one  of  two  things.  He  either 
gets  mad  and  calls  her  bluflf,  or  else 
he's  polite  and  gets  bored.  I  got 
bored." 

There's  another  thing  that  seems 
to  bother  men  a  good  bit.  Often, 
they  ask  girls  out  just  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  hours  of  pleasant  con- 
versation and  companionship.  But, 
they've  found,  through  long  expe- 
rience, that  it's  hardly  ever  possible 
to  leave  it  at  just  that.  Girls  have 
apparently  come  to  expect  a  great 
deal  of  flattery,  and  seem  to  consider 
themselves  definite  social  failures 
unless  men  make  open  advances  to 
them.  So  men  feel  duty  bound  to 
make  overtures,  even  when  they 
would  much  rather  not. 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  tell  us  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  uncon- 
sciously inviting  disasters — ad- 
vances included.  What  happened  to 
a  girl  I  know,  not  so  long  ago,  seems 
to  bear  this  out.  She  told  me  that 
she  had  known  a  certain  very  popu- 
lar young  man  for  a  long  time.  They 
went  out  together  quite  often  and 
had  a  lot  of  fun  together,  without 
ever  once  getting  serious  about  each 
other.  Then,  one  day,  another  girl 
told  her  that  this  young  man  was 
considered  a  rather  dangerous  com- 
bination of  gay  Lothario,  Casanova 
and  Don  Juan.  This  was  surprising 
news  to  the  girl  who  had  known  him 
for  such  a  long  time.  But  the  next 
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time  she  went  out  with  him,  the 
idea  that  he  was  considered  dan- 
gerous and  that  maybe  she  should 
be  on  her  guard  against  him  kept 
coming  to  her  mind.  It  made  her 
uncomfortable,  always  watching  for 
the  slightest  sign  of  an  advance. 
And  it  made  him  uncomfortable. 
And  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that 
before  the  evening  was  over,  the 
young  man  did  fulfill  the  threat.  In 
other  words,  if  you're  afraid  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen,  it's  more 
than  likely  that  it  will  happen. 

Continuing  my  research  after 
Myra  had  gone  home,  I  asked  the 
men  I  know  exactly  what  it  is  they 
do  expect  of  a  girl  the  first  time  they 
take  her  out.  And  here's  what  I 
found  out. 

They  like  girls  to  be  well  dressed, 
but  not  fussily.  Men  are  very  con- 
servative. That's  been  said  before, 
but  I  think  it  needs  stressing.  They 
like  being  seen  with  an  attractive 
girl,  but  they  shrink  from  being 
seen  with  someone  who  is  flashily 
dressed  and  extremely  made-up. 

They  hate  being  kept  waiting. 
And  they  don't  like  to  meet  girls  in 
public  places — under  clocks  or  in 
bars. 

Men  like  girls  to  be  intelligent 
listeners.  That  means,  they  don't 
like  to  carry  on  continuous  male 
monologues.  While  they  do  like  to 
talk  about  themselves  and  the  things 
that  interest  them,  they  also  want 
to  feel  that  they  are  being  enter- 
taining. The  funny  thing  about  this 
is  that  you'll  find  if  you  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  conversation,  asking 
intelligent    questions    when    you're 


not  familiar  with  the  subject  and 
contributing  your  own  ideas  when 
you  have  them,  both  the  man  and 
the  conversation  will  really  grow 
interesting  and  stimulating.  But 
don't  ever  make  the  mistake  of 
turning  your  conversation  into  a 
"cat  session"  just  to  have  something 
to  say.  It's  always  poor  taste  to 
make  disparaging  remarks  about 
other  people  and  only  ends  in  mak- 
ing you  look  "catty"  to  a  man. 

Men  don't  like  self  conscious  girls. 
Nothing  irritates  them  more  than  a 
girl  who's  constantly  repairing  her 
make-up  and  staring  into  her  mir- 
ror. And  they  class  as  self  conscious 
those  girls  who  talk  too  loudly  and 
laugh  too  loudly  and  make  extrav- 
agant gestures  to  attract  attention 
in  public. 

If  you  are  a  heavy  smoker,  cut 
down  a  little  on  the  number  of 
cigarettes  you  smoke,  the  first  few 
times  you're  out  with  a  man.  Men 
have  grown  used  to  the  idea  of  wo- 
men smoking,  but  they  still  don't 
really  approve  of  it.  And  don't  ever 
smoke  on  the  street  when  you're 
with  a  man. 

All  men  dislike  insincerity.  They 
hate  being  gushed  over  because  it 
makes  them  feel  silly  to  have  a  fuss 
made  over  them  and  undue  import- 
ance placed  on  some  chance  remark 
or  gesture  they  may  have  made. 

They  don't  like  possessive  girls. 
So  don't  start  telling  a  man  not  to 
smoke  so  much  or  drink  so  much 
or,  how,  where,  and  when  to  do  any- 
thing, the  first  time  you  go  out -with 
him.  The  Little  Mother  type  is  not 
popular  at  all.  Nor  is  the  other  ex- 
treme liked  any  better — the  girl 
who  just  can't  think  or  move  or  act 
without  the  advice  and  help  of  her 
escort.  Men  love  being  big  and 
strong  and  masterly,  but  they  don't 
like  to  feel  they're  indispensable  to 
the  life  of  a  girl  they  hardly  know. 
Which  leads  to  the  most  impor- 
tant suggestion  of  all,  I  think. 
Never,  never  be  obvious  in  your  at- 
tempt to  get  a  man.  Nothing  fright- 
ens men  so  much,  nor  prompts  them 
to  run  so  far  and  so  fast,  as  a  girl 
who  is  obviously  out  to  get  herself 
a  life  partner.  Men  still  like  to  feel 
that  the  choice  is  their  own.  Then, 
too,  there's  the  other  side  of  it.  If 
you  try  too  hard,  men  might  get  the 
idea  there's  something  wrong  with 
you  since  you  have  to  work  so  hard 
to  win  their  attention  and  interest. 
Actually,  it  all  boils  down  to  this. 
Be  yourself.  Be  natural  and  at  ease, 
as  pleasant  and  as  amusing  as  you 
can  be  without  any  strain  on  your 
part.  The  result  will  be  that  men 
will  be  comfortable  and  happy  in 
your  company  and  will  want  to  see 
you  again  and  again.  And,  after 
that,  you're  on  your  own. 
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■  The    White    House    honors    rodio's 
"Grocie    Allen    for    President." 
to  right,  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  M 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Ruby  Block  and  G 


\\  ^"^RACIE  ALLEN,  who  has  been 
Ij  f  -  "guesting"  on  most  of  the 
^^  network  programs  in  her 
campaign  for  president,  returned 
home  one  evening  and  sank  wearily 
into  a  chair.  Her  two  children, 
Sandra  and  Ronnie,  stood  sympa- 
thetically about  her.  Suddenly, 
Sandra  said,  "Poor  Mommy  .  .  .  are 
I,     you    working    for    all    the    stations 

f     now?" 

1  *        *       * 

If  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Radio 
Theater  should  ever  be  taken  ill  at 
ii  .  the  last  minute,  the  show  will  go  on 
i  SRjust  the  same.  Each  role  is  well 
covered  by  understudies,  known 
only  to  Producer  Cecil  B.  DeMille 
and   his    associates,    who   have   in- 
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structions  to  stand  by  within  ten 
minutes'  drive  of  the  studio.  Paid 
for  their  trouble,  no  understudy  so 
far  has  ever  had  to  fill  any  but  a 

minor  role. 

*       *       * 

Artie  Shaw,  who  won  some  recog- 
nition by  marrying  glamour  gal 
Lana  Turner,  may  win  some  more 
on  his  own  merits.  Said  to  be  that 
Artie  has  been  approached  with  a 
new  radio  deal  which  will  call  for 
the  ex-swing-king  and  his  orchestra 

By   GEORGE   FISHER 

■  Listen  to  Fisher  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  afternoon  as  well 
as     Saturday     night     over     Mutual. 


to  co-star  with  the  Andrews  sisters. 


Joan  Crawford's  guest  shot  on 
Arch  Oboler's  program  cost  the 
network  exactly  $21,  the  AFRA 
minimum,  because  Joan  was  that 
anxious  to  appear  on  an  Gboler 
show.  The  quote  on  her  for  com- 
mercial shows  is  $3,500. 
*       *       * 

Illness  at  the  last  minute  pre- 
vented William  Powell's  appearance 
on  the  Screen  Guild  program  re- 
cently. The  moment  doctors  told 
Bill  he  could  return  to  work,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  phone  Roger 
Pryor,  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
series,  and  place  himself  on  call. 
{Continued  on  page   62) 
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KATE  SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR'S 
FOOD    COUNSELLOR 


Usten  to  Kate  Smith's  day- 
time ta/ks  Monday  tftrough 
Friday  at  12  noon,  E.D.S.T.. 
also  her  variety  show  Fri- 
day    night,     both     over  CSS. 


SPRING  isn't  the  only  thing  that's 
in  the  air  these  days.  There's 
also  the  whir  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner  and  the  carpet  sweeper,  the 
swish  of  mops  and  dusters  and  pol- 
ishing cloths  as  we  enter  into  our 
annual  task  of  making  our  homes 
gay  and  sparkling  and  shining  with 
cleanliness.  Since  spring  cleaning 
is  such  an  important  task  for  all  of 
us,  I've  been  saving  all  winter  tips 
which  will  not  only  help  you  to  set 
your  house  in  order  but  will  enable 
you  easily  and  more  efficiently  to 
keep  it  that  way  throughout  the 
year.  If  this  sounds  pretty  far  away 
from  a  cooking  department's  rou- 
tine, don't  be  misled,  for  we're 
spring  cleaning  our  menus  this 
month  too,  with  recipes  for  the  best 
and  most  satisfying  meals  you've 
ever  eaten,  which  can  be  prepared 
amidst  the  flurry  of  house  cleaning 
with  no  extra  trouble  at  all.  I  call 
them  two-way  recipes,  for  they 
may  be  cooked  and  served  in  two 
ways. 

Tuna    Fish   and    Macaroni 

1  medium  can  tuna  fish 

1  medium  can  macaroni 
%   tsp.  prepared  mustard 
Vz   cup    grated    cheese    or    buttered 
crumbs 
Drain    and    flake    the    tuna    fish, 
combine   with   macaroni   and   mus- 
tard and  turn  into  buttered  casse- 
role.    Cover  with  grated  cheese  or 
buttered  crumbs  and  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven  for  thirty  minutes.  Vari- 
ation:     Omit     buttered     crumbs, 
combine  remaining  ingi-edients  and 
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While  getting  your  house  in 
order  for  the  new  season  it's  no 
task  to  fix  this  delicious  spring 
salad.  Right,  try  these  attractive 
rannekins    for    your    fish    souffle. 


heat   all   together   in   the   top   of   a 
double  boiler. 

Chipped  Beef  and  Corn 

1  medium  jar  chipped  beef 

1  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 

1  can  kernel  corn 

Freshen  chipped  beef  by  covering 
with  boiling  water  and  allowing  to 
stand  for  five  minutes.  Combine 
with  soup  and  corn  and  bake  in 
buttered  casserole  at  moderate  tem- 
perature for  thirty  minutes.  Varia- 
tion: Combine  ingredients  and  heat 
thoroughly  in  a  double  boiler. 

Salmon    and    Pea    Souffle 

1  medium  can  salmon 
1%  cups  canned  pea  soup    (diluted 
with  milk) 

1  tbl.  flour 

2  eggs  (beaten  separately) 
2  tsps.   lemon  juice 

pinch  nutmeg 
Remove  skin  and  bones  from  sal- 
mon and  break  into  flakes.  Heat 
soup  and  milk,  add  salmon  and  egg 
yolk  beaten  with  flour  and  heat  all 
together.  Remove  from  fire,  stir  in 
lemon  juice,  nutmeg  and  fold  in 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Turn  into 
buttered  casserole  or  into  individ- 
ual ramekins,  place  in  pan  of 
water  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
until  a  silver  knife,  inserted  into 
souffle,  will  come  out  clean  (about 
forty  minutes).     Variation:      Omit 


eggs  and  flour,  combine  other  ingre- 
dients and  beat  together;  serve  on 
thin  toast  or  toasted  crackers. 

These  dishes  should  be  served 
piping  hot  (souffles  will  fall  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  after  being  removed 
from  the  oven)  and  any  one  of  them 
served  with  a  fresh  spring  salad 
like  the  one  illustrated  (made  up  of 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  seal- 
lions,  radishes  and  watercress),  cof- 
fee and  a  simple  dessert  will  pro- 
vide a  dinner  which  is  a  treat  all 
through  the  year. 

AND  now  back  to  those  household 
i  tips  we  were  talking  about. 
Suppose  we  start  with  the  furniture 
first.  Upholstered  pieces  should 
first  be  brushed  or  vacuumed  thor- 
oughly, then  for  additional  fresh- 
ness moisten  two  tablespoons  white 
soap  flakes  in  a  teaspoonful  of  tepid 
water.  Beat  into  a  froth  with  a 
rotary  egg  beater  and  sponge  the 
fabric  with  the  foamy  suds,  work- 
ing rapidly  so  that  the  material  will 
not  get  too  wet. 

First  aid  to  scarred  or  scratched 
furniture  with  a  dark  finish  is  the 
same  as  for  yourself,  to  get  out  your 
first  aid  kit  and  paint  the  wound 
with  iodine.  Apply  it  carefully, 
covering  only  the  scarred  surface, 
lest  the  alcohol  in  the  iodine  dam- 
age the  finish.  When  dry,  rub  with 
furniture  polish. 
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^    AND  YOUR  KITCHEN  TOO" 


Make  spring  cleaning  fun  by  adding  some 
fresh  color  notes  to  your  kitchen.  Above, 
Kathleen,  one  of  the  Mullen  Sisters  who 
sing  on  Kate  Smith's  show  Fridays,  puts 
up  a  gay  new  curtain — made  out  of  paper! 


To  the  geniuses  who  have  devised 
so  many  ways,  of  using  paper  we 
should  all  give  thanks.  Paper  shelv- 
ing, for  instance — nothing  adds  so 
much  to  the  fresh  appearance  of 
kitchen,  pantry  and  closets  as  gay 
shelf  paper  with  matching  edgings, 
and  since  it's  washable  it  is  a  time 
saver  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Window  blinds  and  draperies 
now  come  in  washable  paper  too. 

Paper  towels  are  another  boon — 
small  guest  towels  (they  come  in  a 
variety  of  colors  to  suit  any  deco- 
rating scheme)  for  the  bathroom,  a 
business-like  roll  of  heavier  per- 
forated towels  for  the  kitchen 
where  they  are  invaluable  for 
everything  from  wiping  grease  from 
a  skillet  or  the  oil  from  your  salad 
bowl  to  draining  fried  foods  and 
freshly  washed  salad  greens. 

Another  thing  to  check  up  on  at 
housecleaning  time  is  shelf  space. 
Probably  no  woman  who  ever  lived 
had  sufficient  shelves,  but  it's 
usually  possible  to  add  an  extra  one 
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or  two.  If  your  dish  shelves  are  set 
far  apart,  have  narrow  supplemen- 
tary shelves  placed  between  the  main 
shelves  to  accommodate  small  items 
such  as  saucers,  sauce  dishes,  bread 
and  butter  plates,  ramekins  and  the 
like.  If  you  haven't  space  on  your 
stove  for  salt,  pepper  and  the  spices 
you  use  most  often,  a  small  metal 
shelf  from  your  local  ten  cent  store 
placed  near  the  stove  will  be  a  time 
and  energy  saver,  and  its  twin, 
hung  over  your  mixing  table  to 
hold  cookbooks  and  recipe  files,  will 
prove  equally  helpful. 

Kitchen  and  bathroom  linoleum 
will  lead  a  brighter — and  a  longer 
— life  if  after  mopping  it  you  go 
over  it  with  a  cloth  which  has  been 
wrung  out  of  melted  paraffine.  And 
as  a  general  aid  toward  brightening 
the  bathroom,  what  about  a  new 
shower  curtain  with  matching 
window  curtains? 

And  as  a  final  gesture  toward 
spring  freshening— remember  the 
paint  can  and  brush. 


-^-^^.1/.^-^^.-^^^. 
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It's  a  new  Jimmy  Dorsey 
now — still  one  of  the  best 
saxophonists  in  the  business 
but  also  an  easy-going  guy 
who  clowns  with  the  band  and 
is  chummy  with  the  customers. 
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FIRST  outlet  for  the  new  Artie 
Shaw  31 -piece  band  is  Victor 
Records.  The  new  instrumenta- 
tion has  six  brass,  four  saxes,  four 
rhythms,  eight  fiddles,  two  violas,  two 
cellos,  one  bass  clarinet,  flute,  oboe, 
and  French  horn. 

Shaw  says  "The  general  idea  is  not 
to  get  away  from  swing  music  but  to 
present  dance  music  with  more  color 
than  is  possible  with  the  usual  brass 
and  saxophone  setup  that  has  per- 
haps, due  to  constant  usage,  become 
monotonous.  I  will  attempt  to  have  a 
swing  band  playing  as  such,  aug- 
mented by  legitimate  instruments 
playing  legitimately.  Up  to  now,  all 
attempts  at  combining  swing  with 
legitimate  have  resulted  in  some- 
thing that  was  neither  of  the  two." 

Incidentally  MGIVI  is  plenty  burned 
over  Artie's  marriage  to  their  bud- 
ding starlet,  Lana  Turner.  He  doesn't 
get  a  royal  reception  on  the  movie 
sets  when  he  calls  tt>v  his  bride. 


I  lilce  Sammy  Kaye's  new  stunt 
"So  You  Want  to  Lead  a  Band"  which 
has  been  heard  frequently  over 
Mutual.   Embryo  leaders  are  selected 


from  the  audience  and  the  band  actu- 
ally follows  their  beat.  Several  radio 
sponsors  are  checlcing  into  its  pos- 
sibilities as  a  radio  series. 

*  *       * 

This  Changing  World:  Georgie 
Auld  and  Bunny  Berigan  have  both 
joined  Tommy  Dorsey's  band  after 
unsuccessful  flings  as  conductors. 
Auld  tried  to  rescue  the  old  Shaw 
band  after  Artie  went  A.W.O.L. 

*  *       * 

Art  Kassel  is  now  playing  in  Chi- 
cago's Bismarck  Hotel  .  .  .  Gray  Gor- 
don replaces  Blue  Barron  in  New 
Yorli's  Hotel  Edison  this  month  .  .  . 
Charlie  Barnet  stays  at  the  Lincoln 
this  summer,  then  on  to  Chicago's 
Sherman  .  .  .  Possibility  that  Tommy 
Tuclcer  jgets  the  Essex  House  spot 
.  .  .  Doris  Rhodes,  former  CBS  singer, 
is  now  in  swing  alley's  Famous  Door 
— to  be  followed  in  May  by  Connie 
Boswell. 

:>:  *  * 

The  Fitch  Bandwagon  on  NBC-Red 
has  been  renewed  for  52  weeks. 


By       KEN       ALDEN 
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The  man  who  first  taught  Rudy 
Vallee,  saxophonist  Rudy  Wiedoeft, 
died  of  a  stomach  ailment  in  Febru- 
ary.   He  was  46. 

*  *       * 

The  frequent  illnesses  of  big  time 
dance  band  leaders  (Goodman,  Shaw, 
Miller  to  name  a  few)  have  other 
topnotchers  developing  into  hypo- 
chondriacs. You  see  they  have  to 
make  their  money  while  currently  in 
public  favor  and  this  means  playing 
theaters,  hotels,  and  recording  al- 
most simultaneously.  There's  little 
time  for  rest  and  relaxation. 

*  *       * 

The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters have  set  up  their  own  music 
organization  and  are  out  to  fight 
A.S.C.A.P.,  the  composers  and  pub- 
lishers' society.  Largest  share  of  in- 
come for  the  music  world  comes  from 
the  radio  and  the  squabbles  about 
royalties  have  been  numerous. 

*  *       * 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Johnny 
Green  does  not  use  a  pickup  studio 
band  for  his  air  shows  and  outside 
engagements.  The  17  men  work  ex- 
clusively for  Johnny. 
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■  Handsome  Bob  Eberly  has  never  sung  with 
any  other  band  but  Jimmy's.  He  isn't 
married     and      likes     intelligent     brunettes. 


-^'•*  -::.- 


■  Dimpled,  blonde  Helen  O'Connell  is 
Jimmy's  girl  vocalist.  She's  twenty 
years    old,    and    supports    her    family. 


He    Didn't   Want  to    Lead   the    Band 

jIMMY  DORSEY  never  wanted  to 
■^  lead  a  band.  The  retiring,  shy 
saxophonist  was  quite  content  to  let 
his  more  exuberant  brother  Tommy 
hold  the  baton  for  their  band.  But 
circumstances  lifted  him  unwillingly 
from  behind  the  obscure  music  racks 
and  placed  him  on  the  podium,  to  give 
the  airwaves  two  great  Dorsey  bands 
instead  of  one. 

Up  to  1934,  Jimmy  and  Tommy  had 
clicked  with  Damon  and  Pythias  per- 
fection with  the  Dorsey  Brothers' 
band.  Then  the  flames  of  discord 
smouldered.  Sharp,  bitter  words,  not 
yet  forgotten,  were  exchanged.  Tom- 
my left  the  band  to  form  his  own  or- 
ganization, and  the  reticent  older 
brother  Jimmy  suddenly  found  him- 
I  self  a  bandleader  with  a  costly  in- 
vestment to  protect. 

Jimmy     accepted     the      task     and 

I    plunged  into  his  new,  unwanted  role 

;    with  the  same  mechanical  perfection 

that  had  won  him  the  deserved  title 

;    of  "world's  greatest  saxophonist." 

But  there  is  more  to  leading  a  fa- 

\    mous   dance  band   than  just   musical 

j    mastery.    You  must  smile  sweetly  to 

i    the    worshipful    dancers,    continually 

I    conceive  startling  new  ideas,  and  de- 

I    velop   showmanship.    It  took   all  the 

ability   of   a   tireless   manager,    Billy 

Burton,    and    a    determined    wife    to 

I    make  Jimmy  realize  these  deficiencies 

I    in  his  make-up  and  set  out  to  master 

them. 

That  is  why  the  Jimmy  Dorsey  you 
hear  today  over  CBS  from  New 
^  York's  Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  confused  young  man  who 
headed  west  five  years  ago  to  conduct 
Bing  Crosby's  radio  shows. 
,,  Although  the  band's  work  on  this 
show  attracted  attention,  a  curious 
development  in  dance  music  came  up 
over  the  horizon  and  caught  Jimmy 
flat-footed. 

Swing  music  paralyzed  the  music 
business.  From  out  of  nowhere, 
young    bands    sprouted    like    mush- 
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rooms.  They  didn't  play  well  but  they 
played  loud  and  oozed  personality 
over  the  airwaves.  The  public  ap- 
proved. 

This  rhythmic  revolution  didn't  af- 
fect the  Crosby  show.  The  sponsors 
felt  there  was  no  place  on  the  pro- 
grams for  swing.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  asked  Jimmy  to  insert  four  vio- 
lins in  his  band. 

"We  had  already  lost  valuable 
ground,"  Jimmy  explained,  "If  we  did 
this,  it  meant  complete  oblivion  in 
the  swing  picture." 

Jimmy  naturally  refused  this  re- 
quest and  John  Scott  Trotter  replaced 
him. 

The  band  came  east,  eager  to  cash 
in  on  the  craze,  but  they  met  some 
surprising  reversals.  Benny  Good- 
man, Artie  Shaw,  and  even  his  own 
brother.  Tommy,  had  beaten  him  to 
the  punch.  All  Jimmy  got  was  the 
sympathy  of  the  music  trade. 

"He's  a  great  musician,"  they  would 
say,  "but  he  hasn't  got  the  pep." 

When  an  interviewer  asked  Jimmy 
at  the  time,  why  he  acted  so  discon- 
solate, he  replied  wryly,  "Oh,  it's 
nothing  a  commercial  can't  cure." 

The  problem  naturally  vexed  his 
astute  manager,  Billy  Burton.  The 
latter  knew  that  musically  the  band 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  It 
was  Dorsey  as  a  personality  who 
needed  the  interior  decorating.  One 
night  Billy  consulted  Mrs.  Dorsey,  a 
beautiful,  intelligent  young  woman, 
who  was  "Miss  Detroit"  in  a  beauty 
contest  before  she  married  Jimmy, 
and  things  began  to  happen. 

Jimmy  got  some  long  needed  les- 
sons in  the  art  of  selling  a  band. 

"Don't  just  lead  it,"  pleaded  Mrs. 
Dorsey,  "Live  it!" 

The  ballyhoo  machines  got  busy. 
Individual  soloists  like  Bobby  Byrne 
and  Ray  McKinley,  two  excellent 
musicians  who  have  since  graduated 
to  leading  their  own  bands,  were 
highlighted.  More  vocal  duties  were 
assigned  to  Bob  Eberly  and  blonde 
Helen  O'Connell. 


Jimmy  pitched  in  enthusiastically. 
He  developed  a  unique  effect  in  which 
the  brass  and  string  bass  played  in 
perfect  unison,  to  give  the  slower  bal- 
lads an  organ-like  mood.  The  copy 
cats  are  still  busy  trying  to  imper- 
sonate this  clever  style.  Although  left 
behind  in  the  swing  race,  Jimmy  was 
determined  not  to  be  placed  in  a  simi- 
lar predicament  once  sweet  music  be- 
gan to  recapture  popularity.  The  band 
adopted  a  policy  of  "contrasting  mu- 
sic," mixing  the  tempos  evenly. 

Thus,  when  the  band  moved  into 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker  last  year,  a  new 
Jimmy  Dorsey  was  revealed.  It  was 
just  in  time,  because  the  band  they 
had  succeeded  in  this  spot  was  headed 
by  a  young  man  he  knew  quite  well — 
Tommy  Dorsey. 

When  the  first  nighters  gasped  as 
they  saw  the  heretofore  reticent 
Jimmy  clowning  with  the  band  dur- 
ing the  comedy  numbers.  Manager 
Burton  winked  knowingly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Dorsey.  Their  secret 
collaboration  had  produced  results. 

JIMMY  was  convinced  that  his 
change  in  form  was  right  after  the 
band  played  an  engagement  in  Chi- 
cago's Hotel  Sherman. 

When  a  big  band  plays  a  hotel  they 
go  into  the  spot  on  a  guarantee,  plus 
a  percentage  if  the  receipts  go  over  a 
certain  figure.  The  hotel  manager 
naturally  sets  the  figure  at  the  high- 
est gross  he  believes  the  attraction 
can  garner.  But  Jimmy's  newly-re- 
vived band  collected  $500  extra  week- 
ly in  addition  to  their  regular  pay- 
check of  $3,500. 

Three  other  young  people  connected 
with  the  band  must  also  receive 
credit  for  this  amazing  reversal  of 
form.  Vocalists  Bob  Eberly  and 
Helen  O'Connell  are  two  of  them. 
The  other,  is  loyal  Eddie  Perri,  the 
band's  man-of-all-jobs. 

Bob  Eberly  was  like  most  ambitious 
singers.  He  came  to  New  York,  sang 
on  a  few  amateur  programs  and  failed 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  A.M. 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 

NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

8:30 

CBS:  Morning  Moods 

NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Today  in  Europe 

NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 

9:15 

NBC-Red:  Tom  Teriss 

9:30 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 

NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

10:00 

CBS:  Church  ot  the  Air 

NBC-Blue:  NBC  String  Quartet 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

10:30 

CBS:  March  of  Games 

NBC-Blue:  Four  Belies 

NBC-Red:  Children's  Hour 

10:45 

NBC-Blue:  Happy  Jim  Parsons 

11:05 

NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

11:30 

CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES   FAMILY 

NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

NBC-Red    News 

11:45 

NBC-Red:  Music  and  Youth 

12:00  Noon 

NBC-Blue:  RADIO  CITY  MUSIC 

HALL 

NBC-Red:  The  Story  of  All  of  Us 
12:30  P.M. 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Red:  On  the  Job 
1:00 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Music  for  Moderns 
1:15 

NBC-Blue:  Vass  Fam  ly 
1:30 

CBS:  Democracy  in  Action 
NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
NBC-Red:  From  Hollywood  Today 
2:00 

NBC-Blue:  Great  Plays 
NBC-Red.  CBS,   MBS:  Salute  to  the 

Americas 
2:30 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 

Round  Table 
3:00 

NBC-Red:  I  Want  a  Divorce 
3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 
3:30 

NBC-Blue:  H.  Leopold  Spitalny 
NBC-Red:  News  from  Europe 
4:00 

NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  Glen  Gray 
4:30 

CBS:  Pursuit  of  Happiness 
NBC-Blue:  Swing  Ensemble 
NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 
5:00 

MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 
5:15 

NBC-Blue:  Vicente  Gomez 
5:30 

NBC-Blue:  Salon  Silhouettes 
NBC-Red:  Crossroads 
6:00 

CBS:  SILVER  THEATER 
NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 
6:30 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 
NBC-Blue:  Cavalcade  of  Hits 
NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 
7:00 

CBS:  The  World  This  Week 
NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 
NBC-Red:  JACK   BENNY 

7:30 

CBS: ELLERY    QUEEN 
NBC-Blue:  Concert  Orch, 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

8:00 

NBC-Blue:  Musical  Comedy  Hits 

NBC-Red-  CHARLIE  MCCARTHY 

8:30 

CBS:  So  YouThink  You  Know  Music? 

NBC-Blue:  Music  from  Hawaii 

NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

9:00 

CBS:  FORD   SYMPHONY 

NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 

NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 

Round 
9:15 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 
9:30 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 

Familiar  Music 
9:45 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 
10:00 

NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 
10:30 

NBC-Blue:  Cheerio 
NBC-Red:  NBC  Strina  Quartet 
11:00 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 


SMNDAYS   HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Ted   Cott   (left)    asks  some  contestants:   "So  You  Think  You   Know  Music?" 
Tune-In    Bulletin   for   April   28,    May   5,   12   and    19! 

April  28:  Biggest  news  today  is  that  Daylight  Saving  Time  starts.  If  your  community 
stays  on  Standard  Time,  you'll  have  to  get  used  to  hearing  your  programs  ONE 
HOUR  EARLIER.  .  .  .  The  Adventures  of  Ellery  Queen,  that  fascinating  mystery 
program,  moves  to  CBS  at  7:30  tonight,  replacing  the  Screen  Guild  Theater.  .  .  .  And 
the  Goodwill  Hour,  with  John  J.  Anthony,  moves  from  the  Mutual  network  to  NBC-Blue. 
Same  broadcast  time:  10:00  P.M.  .  .  .  Carole  Lombard  is  the  guest  star  on  the  CBS 
Silver  Theater,  at  6:00.  .  .  .  Rose  Bampton  sings  on  the  Ford  Hour,  CBS  at  9:00. 

May  5:  Carole  Lombard  stars  in  the  second  half  of  her  two-part  drama  on  the 
Silver  Theater,  CBS  at  6:00.  .  .  .  Music-lovers  will  be  sorry  because  today's  broadcast 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  CBS  at  3:00,  is  the  last  until  next  fall. 

May   12:   The  last  Ford  Symphony  Hour  of  the  season  is  on  CBS  tonight  at  9:00. 

May  19:  Jessica  Dragonette  stars  in  the  New  Ford  Summer  Hour,  starting  tonight  on 
CBS  at  9:00.    Leith  Stevens  directs  the  orchestra. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  So  you  Think 
You  Know  Music?  which  in  spite  of  its 
high-brow  character  has  surprised  every- 
one by  becoming  so  popular  that  CBS  has 
moved  It  into  a  convenient  8:30  o'clock 
spot  Sunday   nights. 

On  the  surface.  So  You  Think  You  Know 
Music?  is  just  a  quiz  program  about  classi- 
cal music,  with  questions  like,  "Hum  the 
chorale  theme  from  the  fourth  movement 
of  Brahms'  First  Symphony."  Not  much 
fun,  you'd  say,  for  someone  who  didn't 
know  Brahms'  First  Symphony  from  his 
Fourth,  and  cared  less;  but  Ted  Cott,  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  keeps  things  moving 
at  such  a  lively  and  amusing  pace  that 
even  non-musical  listeners  get  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  the    proceedings. 

Ted  Cott,  a  dark  young  man  still  in  his 
twenties,  originated  his  program  quite  by 
accident  and  because  he  was  lonely.  He 
was  working  in  a  local  New  York  broad- 
casting station  one  Fourth  of  July  after- 
noon. His  job  was  to  change  the  records 
that  were  being  broadcast,  and  there  was 
nobody  around  to  talk  to.  So  Ted  went 
out  into  the  reception  room  and  found 
an  actor  who  had  wandered  in  in  search 
of  a  job.  Then  he  got  the  porter  and  the 
station  engineer,  brought  all  three  of  them 


into  the  studio,  and  put  an  informal 
musical  quiz  on  the  air,  with  questions 
based  on  the  phonograph  records  he  was 
playing.  Listeners  who  weren't  out  cele- 
brating the  Glorious  Fourth  liked  the  idea 
so  much  that  200  enthusiastic  letters  came 
in  the  next  day,  and  So  You  Think  You 
Know  Music?  was  born,  to  be  moved,  a 
few   months   later,   to  the   CBS    network. 

Ted  can't  play  any  instrument  at  all, 
but  musical  knowledge  has  been  a  hobby 
of  his  ever  since  he  used  to  work,  as  a 
boy,  in  his  father's  studio  and  record  shop. 
His  other  main  interest  is  the  stage,  and 
he  planned  to  be  an  actor  himself  until 
luck  and  radio  changed  his  mind.  For  a 
while,  when  he  was  in  high  school,  a  bod 
lisp  threatened  to  bar  him  from  the  stage, 
but  one  of  his  teachers  took  him  in  hand 
and  finally  cured  him  so  he  could  say  "Six 
million,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  sixty-six  one- 
hundredths"   without   a    single   lisp. 

Although  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
music,  Ted  modestly  ^ays  that  some  day 
he  hopes  to  know  as  much  as  the  people 
he  quizzes,  and  he  won't  act  as  judge  on 
the  program.  Leonard  Liebling,  famous 
New  York  music  critic,  holds  down  that 
post  on  each   broadcast. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

MARVEL  MAXWELL — singer  and  only  feminine  personality 
on  this  evening's  Beat  the  Band  program,  NBC-Red  at  6:30, 
with  Ted  Weems'  orchestra.  Marvel  won't  be  twenty  until 
next  August,  but  already  she's  had  an  exciting  life.  She 
was  nearly  burned  to  death  when  she  was  two,  barely  es- 
caped drowning  when  she  was  four,  began  singing  on  the 
air  at  seven,  and  became  vocalist  with  a  band  at  sixteen. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Periiins 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
9:45 
8:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 


10:00 
12:00    8:00    9:00  CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

":00    9:00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 
10:15 

12:15    8:15    9:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
8:15    9:15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
8:15    9:15  NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
10:30 
12:30     8:30     9:30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 

8:30     9:30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
8:30    9:30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 
10:45 
12:45    8:45    9:45  CBS:  Stepmother 

8:45    9:45  NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

8:45    9:45  NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

11:00 
9:00  10:00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
9:00  10:00!NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
9:00  10:00  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 
I  11:15 

10:30     9:15  10:15  CBS:  Life  Begins 

9:15  10:15  NBC-Blue:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
9:15,10:15  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 
|ll:30 
10:00    9:30|10:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

9:30  10:30  NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 
9:30  10:30  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 
I  11:45 

10:15    9:45  10:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

9:45  10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
I  12:00  Noon 

8:00  10:00  11:00  CBS:  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 
I  12:15  P.M. 

",  11:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
;  11:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 
I  |12:30 

1  11:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

1  Il2:45 

":  11:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
i  11:45  MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 
I  ll:00 

I  12:00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
I  ll:15 

9:15  11:15  12:15  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

I  ll:30 

9:30  11:30  12:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
I  ll:4S 

11:45  12:45, CBS:  Road  of  Life 
I  2:00 

10:00  12:00,   1:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
I       '.    ■  2:15 

2:30  12:15    1:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 
10:1512:15    1:15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

I  |2:30 

10:30  12:30|   1:30, NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

I  2:45 

10:45  12:45    1:45  CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
10:45  12:45    1:45  NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 


8:15  10:15  1 
8:15  10:15  : 

I  1 

8:30  10:30  : 

I 

8:45  10:45  : 
8:45  10:45  : 

I  I 

9:00  11:00  ] 


3:00 

11:00 

1:00    2:00  CBS:  Society  Girl 

11:00 

1:00    2:00, NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

11:00 

1:00 

2:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

11:15 

1:15 

2:15 

CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

11:15 

1:15 

2:15 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

11:15 

1:15 

2.15 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 
3:30 

11:30 

1:30 

2:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

11:30 

1:30,   2:30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

11:45 

1:45    2:45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

11:45 

1:45    2:45  NBC-Red;  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

12:00 

2:00    3:00, NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

12:00 

2:00    3:00, NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

12:15 

2:15 

3:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
4:30 

12:30 

2:30 

3:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
4:45 

12:45 

2:45 

3:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
5:00 

1:00 

3:00 

4:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

1:00 

3:00 

4:00  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

1:15 

3:15 

4:15 

NBC-Red;  Midstream 
5:30 

1:30 

3:30 

4:30 

NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 
5:45 

1:45 

3:45 

4:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

2:45 

4:45 

4:45 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

1:45 

3:45 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 
6:00 

7:55 

10:00 

5:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

- 

6:15 

2:15 

4:15 

5:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 
6:30 

9:00 

5:30 

5:30 

CBS:^Paul  Sullivan 
6:45 

5:45 

NBC-Blue;  Lowell  Thomas 
7:00 

!         7:00 

5:00 

6:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

7:00 

5:00 

6:00 

NBC-Red:  FRED    WARING'S   GANG 
7:15 

,         7:15 

5:15 

6:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
7:30 

6:30 

5:30 

6:30 

CBS:  BLONDIE 

7:30 

7:30 

6:30 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

6:30 

8:30 

6:30 

NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 
8:00 

8:00 

6:00 

7:00 

CBS:  TUNE-UP   TIME 

1         4:00 

6:00 

7:00 

NBC-Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 
8:30 

7:30 

6:30 

7:30 

CBS:  Howard  and  Shelton 

4:30 

6:30 

7:30 

NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 

7:30 

6:30 

7:30 

NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 
9:00 

'         5:00 

7:00 

8:00 

CBS:  LUX   THEATER 

5:00 

7:00 

8:00 

NBC-Red;  Doctor  I.Q. 
9:30 

i         5:30 

1 

7:30 

8:30 

NBC-Red:  ALEC  TEMPLETON 
10:00 

1         6:00 

8:00 

9:90 

CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 

'         6:00 

8:90 

9:00 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

1          6:00 

8:00 

9:00 

NBC-Red:  The  Contented  Hour 

MONDAY'SBHIGHiiiiHIS 


■  Handsome   Tony    Martin — and    his   maestro   Andre    Kostelanetz. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  April  29,  May  6,  13,  and  20! 

April  29:  There's  a  brand  new  program  for  you  to  listea  to  this  evening.  It's  called  The 
Telephone  Hour,  stars  Jimmy  Melton  and  Francia  White,  with  Don  Voorhees' 
orchestra  and  the  Ken  Christy  chorus,  sponsored  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  From 
8:00  to  8:30  on  NBC-Red.  .  .  .  Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  speaks  tonight 
at  10:45  over  CBS,  on  the  topic,  "A  Boy's  World."  .  .  .  P.S.  Don't  forget  that  Daylight 
Saving   Time  is   in   effect,   and   if  you're  on  Standard  the   shows  are   an   hour  earlier. 

May  6:  Baseball  fans  in  or  near  New  York  will  have  a  fine  time  this  spring,  because 
station  WABC  is  broadcasting  all  home  games  of  the  Yankees  and  Giants.  Today's 
game:  Yankees  vs.  White  Sox.  .  .  .  Johnny  McGee  and  his  orchestra  open  tonight 
at  the  Syracuse  Hotel  in  Syracuse,  broadcasting  over  CBS. 

May  13:  Have  you  listened  to  Paul  Sullivan  yet?  His  newscasts  have  token  the  place 
of   H.  V.   Kaitenborn's  on   CBS. 

May  20:  Wonder  if  any  of  the  broadcasters  will  remember  that  today  is  the  anniversary 
of  Lindbergh's  flight  across  the  Atlantic? 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Tony  Martin, 
singing  with  Andre  Kostelanetz'  orchestra 
in  Tune-Up  Time,  sponsored  by  Ethyl  Gaso- 
line, on  CBS  at  8:00,  E.D.S.T.  (rebroad- 
cast   at   8:00,    Pacific   Standard   Time.) 

Maybe  you  haven't  noticed  it,  but  hand- 
some Tony  Martin  is  singing  better  these 
days  than  he  ever  did  in  his  life.  Also, 
he's  reading  lines  in  his  role  as  Tune-Up 
Time's  master  of  ceremonies  with  all  the 
eose  of  a  Bing  Crosby.  The  truth  is,  he's 
become    a    really    important    star. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  his  climb  from 
near-obscurity  to  success  goes  to  Tony  him- 
self, of  course.  He  refused  to  be  dis- 
couraged when  his  movie  career  dwindled 
down  to  nothing,  but  came  to  New  York 
and  started  all  over  again,  made  personal 
appearances  and  got  himself  his  radio  job 
in  Tune-Up  Time.  So  far  so  good.  But  to 
Andre  Kostelanetz  goes  the  credit  for 
completing  the  job  of  building  up  Tony 
Martin.  Kosty,  who  knows  a  good  voice 
when  he  hears  one,  made  up  his  mind 
that  Tony  could  be  a  better  singer  than 
he  was,  and  started  in  to  teach  him  how. 
By  teasing,  persuading,  arguing  and  com- 
plimenting, he  got  Tony  to  tackle  songs 
he'd  always  thought  were  too  difficult,  and 
to  try  to  reach  notes  he'd  always  thought 
were  too  high  for  his  baritone  register. 
Result:    a    Tony    Martin    who    phrases    and 


modulates  his  songs  beautifully,  and  who 
goes  into  a  tenor  range  now  and  then 
without  a  quiver. 

Tony  and  Kostelanetz  are  in  Hollywood 
now,  broadcasting  from  there  while  Tony 
makes  a  picture  on  the  Columbia  lot,  but 
they'll  return  to  New  York  late  in  May, 
and  probably  broadcast  from  there  all 
summer.  Kostelanetz  and  the  sponsor  both 
like  to  have  the  show  come  from  New 
York,  rather  than  Hollywood,  and  now  that 
Tony  and  his  wife,  Alice  Faye,  are  being 
divorced  Tony  is  just  as  happy  in  the  East 
OS  in   the   West. 

Alice  and  his  divorce  are  the  two  sub- 
jects upon  which  Tony  amiably  declines 
to  talk,  beyond  saying  that  he's  sorry  they 
couldn't  make  a  go  of  their  life  together. 
He's  definitely  not  unhappy  about  the 
separation,  though,  as  you'd  see  in  a 
minute  if  you  watched  one  of  his  broad- 
cast rehearsals,  where  he  smiles,  jokes  with 
the  musicians,  and  in  general  gives  every 
evidence  of  having  a  light  and  carefree 
heart,  and  a  head  that  hasn't  been  af- 
fected   by  his  success. 

In  New  York,  Tony  lives  in  a  Central 
Park  hotel,  but  he  doesn't  get  a  chance 
to  spend  very  much  time  there.  For  a 
while  he  was  singing  at  a  Florida  night 
club,  commuting  back  and  forth  for  his 
Monday-night  programs. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

LENORE  KINGSTON — a  "ham"  and  proud  of  it.  She  might 
object  to  the  term  as  applied  to  her  acting  ability,  but 
when  you  talk  about  her  amateur  radio  operator's  license 
it's  perfectly  all  right  to  call  her  a  "ham."  Lenore  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  "y.l."  (more  radio  slang;  mean- 
ing young  lady  ham)  also  engaged  in  acting;  you  hear  her 
as  Jane  Daly  in  Affairs  of  Anthony  and  Jinny  in  Midstream. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  D   Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Mariin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

11:00 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Blue:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Red:  Againct  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

NBC:  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

NBC-Red.  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  D 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  Ail  Churches 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Mariin 

3:15 

CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:    Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  Johns  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Peppor  Young'!;  Family 

3:45 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  SSella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

5:30 

NBC-Blue    Bud  Barton 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

NBC-Red:  Yvette 

6:45 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  EASY   ACES 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 

CBS:  HELEN    MENKEN 

8:00 

CBS:  EDWARD   G.    ROBINSON 

MBS:  La  Rosa  Concert 

NBC-Blue:  The  Aldrich  Family 

NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

8:30 

CBS:  Court  of  Missing  Heirs 

NBC-Blue:  INFORMATION  PLEASE 

NBC-Red:  Pot  O'Gold 

9:00 

CBS:  We,  the  People 

NBC-Blue:  Cavalcade  of  America 

NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

9:30 

CBS:  Professor  Quiz 

NBC-Red:  McGEE  AND  MOLLY 

10:00 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  BOB    HOPE 

10:15 

CBS:  Americans  at  Work 

10:30 

NBC-Red.  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 


■  The   1890  debs — Blanche  (Brenda)   Stewart  and  Elvia   (Cobina)  Allman. 
Tune-In    Bulletin   for  April   30,   May   7,   14,   and   21  ! 


April  30:    Joe   Reichmon's  orchestra  opens  at  the   Los  Angeles  Ambassador  Hotel   .  .  . 

and  Charlie  Barnet's  at  the  Lincoln  in  New  York.     Both  are  broadcasting  over  NBC. 

.  .  .  Mrs.  F.   D.   Roosevelt  begins  a   new  show  today  at   1:15  on   NBC. 
May  7:   Bill   McCune's  orchestra  goes  into  the  Essex  House  in   New  York,   broadcasting 

over  NBC. 
May    14:     An   orchestra   that  the  wise  dance  fans  say  is  headed  for  big   things  opens 

tonight  at  the  Glen  Island  Casino.    It's  Bobby  Byrne's  and  you  can  listen  on  NBC. 
May  21:     For  the   latest   lews  of  what's   happening   in   the   world,   and   its  interpretation, 

tune    in    Raymond    Gram    Swing    on    your    nearest    Mutual    station    tonight    at    10:00, 

E.D.S.T.   .   .   .  There   are   two   important   orchestra    openings  tonight — Gene    Krupa    at 

the  Meadowbrook  Inn,  over  NBC,  and  Tommy  Dorsey  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  on  CBS. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Brenda  and 
Cobina,  the  "1890  debutantes"  who  are  a 
comedy  highlight  of  Bob  Hope's  Pepso- 
dent   show   on    NBC-Red   tonight   at    10:00. 

"Brenda"  and  "Cobina,"  who  were 
created  by  accident,  hove  become  the 
comedy  sensations  of  the  1939-1940  radio 
season,  and  now  they're  so  popular  that 
if  Bob  Hope  omits  them  from  one  week's 
script  he  gets  a  flood  of  angry  letters. 

Blanche  Stewart  plays  "Brenda"  and 
Elvia  Allman  plays  "Cobina,"  and  both 
girls  hove  been  actresses  in  Hollywood 
radio  for  a  good  many  years.  They  were 
regular  members  of  the  Bob  Hope  cast 
when  the  series  started  last  fall.  Then,  on 
one  of  the  early  programs.  Bob  fliply  an- 
swered one  of  Blanche's  questions  with 
"What  is  it,  Brenda?"  The  audience 
howled  at  the  satirical  comment  on  the 
nation's  Number  One  glamor  deb,  and 
Bob  realized  he  had  a  hit.  The  following 
week  he  dubbed  Elvia  "Cobina"  (after 
Cobina  Wright,  Jr.)  and  teamed  her  in 
a  comedy  spot  with  Blanche.  Thus  began 
the  adventures  of  these  two  spinsters. 

Brenda  Frazier  has  remained  aloofly 
silent  at  the  way  her  name  is  being  token 
in  vain,  but  Cobina  Wright's  mother  not 
long  ago  is  said  to  have  asked  her  lawyer 
to  request  Bob  to  change  "Cobina"  to 
another  name. 

Blanche  Stewart  (Brenda)  is  five  feet 
three  inches  tall,  has  brown  hair,  and  has 
been  trouping  since  she  was  out  of  school 
in  Erie,  Pa.    She  sang  in  the  church  choir. 


graduated  into  stock,  and  finally  went  on 
the  road  in  a  vaudeville  dance  act,  Lester 
and  Stewart.  An  accident  ended  her  dance 
career  and  she  turned  to  imitations.  Seven 
years  ago  Jack  Benny,  an  old  friend, 
added  her  to  his  radio  cast,  and  she's 
been  on  it,  as  well  as  other  programs,  ever 
since.  Blanche  lives  alone  in  a  Hollywood 
hotel,  and  her  one  hobby  is  her  dog. 
Wimpy,    a    Belgian    Poplllion. 

Elvia  Allman  (Cobina)  is  tall  and  red- 
haired,  and  has  long  since  lost  the  accent 
of  her  native  state.  North  Carolina.  She 
entered  radio  as  an  arranger  of  children's 
programs,  then  did  monologues  and  popu- 
lar songs  on  NBC  before  Burns  and  Allen, 
Hollywood  Hotel,  and  other  Hollywood 
programs    claimed    her    for    comedy    roles. 

Elvia  is  an  expert  pianist,  a  proficient 
ballet  dancer,  and  can  trounce  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Hope  cast  at  badminton.  She 
was  married  to  the  late  C.  C.  Pyle,  well 
known  sports  promoter,  until  his  death  a 
year  ago.  Now  she  lives  in  a  house  at 
Laguna  Beach  with  her  mother.  She  has 
sketches  to  fit  every  comedy  role  in  her 
repertoire — as  a  hobby,  she  collects  cari- 
catures, comic  characters  and  cartoons, 
and  whenever  she  gets  a  new  assignment 
she  looks  through  her  scrapbooks  to  find 
a  picture  to  fit  the  part.  Only  then  does 
she    try    a    voice    for    it. 

You'll  be  seeing  as  well  as  hearing 
Brenda  and  Cobina  soon — they've  already 
signed  a  contract  to  appear  in  Para- 
mount's  "A  Night  at  Earl  Carroll's." 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

DENNIS  HOEY — who  commands  fourteen  dialects,  sings  as 
well  as  acts,  and  plays  Mr.  Welby  in  CBS'  serial.  Pretty 
Kitty  Kelly.  English  by  birth,  Dennis  really  merits  the 
title  of  "International  Actor."  His  parents  were  Irish 
and  Russian,  he's  toured  in  both  England  and  America, 
and  has  gone  around  the  world  twice  with  a  cameraman, 
making  movies.  He  was  seventeen  when  he  joined  the 
British  Army  during  the  World  War,  and  discovered  during 
a  troop  entertainment  that  he  could  sing.  When  the  war 
ended,  he  went  on  the  musical  comedy  stage.  Now  he  and 
his  wife  and  their  five-year-old  son  live  in  New  York  City. 

^  RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   IVIIBBOR 


Whitney  Bourne's  luxurious 

New  York  apartment  is  the 
meeting  place  of  society  and 
the  arts.  She  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  Hollywood 
where  she  follows  a  career 
in  the  movies. 


Miss  June  Rothe,  TWA  air 

hostess,  has  learned  to  serve 
a  7-course  meal — alone — to 
21  people  traveling  at  200 
miles  per  hour!    Charm, 
limited  weight,  nurse's  train- 
ing are  other  job  requirements. 


V 


BUT  BOTH  GIVE 
THEIR  SKIN  THIS 

SAME  THOROUGH 
CARE 


QUESTION  TO  MISS  BOURNE: 

With  a  busy  social  life  and  a  de- 
manding career  like  yours,  Miss 
Bourne,  how  do  you  keep  your 
complexion  so  vibrant  and  fresh 
looking? 

ANSWER:  "It's  a  matter  of  regular 
skin  care  with  Pond's  2  grand 
Creams.  To  keep  my  skin  clear 
and  glowing,  I  cleanse  it  thoroughly 
with  Pond's  Cold  Cream  night 
and  morning.  And,  of  course, 
before  fresh  make-up." 

QUESTION:  Aren't  the  sudden 
changes  from  California  sun  to 
New  York  weather  hard  on  your 
skin? 

ANSWER:  "No,  because  my  pow- 
der base — Pond's  Vanishing  Crean» 
— also  serves  as  a  marvelous  pro- 
tection against  sun  and  wind  and 
weather.  I  always  use  it  before 
make-up!" 


QUESTION  TO  MISS  ROTHEt 

Does  your  appearance  count  very 
heavily  when  you  apply  for  a  job 
as  air  hostess.  Miss  Rothe? 

ANSWER:  "Yes — we  needn't  be 
actually  beautiful,  but  we  must 
look  attractive.  I  give  my  com- 
plexion the  best  care  I  know — with 
Pond's  2  Creams.  I  use  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  to  cleanse  my  skin, 
help  keep  it  soft  and  supple — and 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  to  smooth 
it  for  powder." 

QUESTION:  Does  using  two  Creams 
seem  to  affect  the  way  your 
make-up  goes  on? 

ANSWER:  "Definitely!  Cleansing 
with  Pond's  Cold  Cream  freshens 
my  skin.  Then  a  light,  satiny  film 
of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
smooths  little  roughnesses  and 
makes  a  perfect  powder  base.  No 
wonder  make-up  looks  better!" 


Ponds 
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Arriving  for  premiere  at 
Carthay  Circle  Theatre 
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SEND  FOR 
TRIAL 


POND'S,  Dept.  8RM-CVF.  Clinton,  Conn. 

Rush    special    tube    of   Pond^g    Cold    Cream^ 

_   enough   for    9    treatments,   with    generoua 

BEAUTY   '^'      samples  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Creajn,  Pond's 

Liquefying  Cream  (quicker-melting  cleansing 

cream),    and    5    different    shades    of    Pond's 

Face  Powder.  I  enclose   10(f  lo  cover  postage  and    packing. 


Name- 

Street- 
City 


_State_ 


Copyright,  1940,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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8:00 
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6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue;  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

11:00 

CBS:  Short  Shori  Story 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Blue:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon „ 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30  ^ 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

MBS-  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15  ,    . 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

NBC-Blue:  Streamline  Journal 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Blue:  Quilting  Bee 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

MBS:  George  Fisher 

NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

S:*5 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

CBS    By  Kathleen  Norris 

NBC-Red-  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

NBC-B  ue:  Ireene  Wickef 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

5:30 

NBC-Blue    Bud  Barton 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Red:  Luther-Layman  Singers 

6:05 

CBS    Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

NBC-Blue:  Gulden  Serenaders 

6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 

CBS:  BURNS  AND   ALLEN 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

8:00 

CBS:  Ben  Bernie 

NBC-Blue:  Johnny  Presents 

NBC-Red:  Hollywood  Playhouse 

8:30 

NBC-Bluc:  What  Would  You  Have 

Done 
NBC-Red:  Plantation  Party 
9:00 

CBS: TEXACO   STAR  THEATER 
NBC-Red:  FRED    ALLEN 
10:00 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
MBS    Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red:    KAY  KYSER'S  KOLLEGE 


■  Mr.  Keen  and  his  Miss  Eilis:  Benne-l-t  Kilpack  and  Florence  Malone. 
Tune-In    Bulletin    for    May    1,    8,    15    and    22! 

May    I:     It's   May   Day,   and   there   will    be   a    big    parade   in    New  York,   while   in   some 

smaller    places  the   school    children   will    decorate    May   Poles.   ...   A   special   reason 

for  celebrating  is  that  it's  Kate  Smith's  birthday — wonder  if  she'll  mention  it  on  her 

program   at  noon.   New  York  time,   on   CBS? 
May  8:   For  racing  fans,   NBC  broadcasts  the  Dixie   Handicap  from   Baltimore.  .  .  .  Al 

Donohue's   band   leaves  the    Hotel    New  Yorker  tonight — it's  been    broadcasting  from 

there   over   Mutual. 
May   15:    Kay  Kyser's  College  of  Musical  Knowledge  should  come  from  Catalina  Island 

tonight,    NBC-Red   at    10:00.     He   and    his   band   are  scheduled   to   open   there   at  the 

Casino  later  in  the  evening. 
May    22:     For    some    of    the    best    radio    drama — tune    in    Charles    Boyer's    Hollywood 

Playhouse    at   8:00   tonight   on    NBC-Blue.     (It's    rebroadcast  to    reach    the    Coast    at 

5:30,   Pacific  Time.) 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Mr.  Keen,  Tracer 
of  Lost  Persons,  on  NBC-Blue  at  7:15, 
sponsored   by   Bi-So-Dol. 

Mr.  Keen  has  been  tracing  lost  persons 
for  well  on  to  three  years  now,  and  it's 
high  time  you  learned  something  about 
Mr.  Keen  himself.  He  is  Bennett  Kilpack, 
who  has  been  acting  in  radio  since  the 
early  days  of  1927. 

Bennett  was  born  in  England,  and 
studied  to  be  an  electrical  engineer. 
When  he  graduated  from  the  Finsbury 
Technical  College  he  came  to  America. 
But  young  British  engineers,  even  with  the 
best  of  training,  weren't  in  any  demand  in 
this  country,  so  Bennett  decided  he'd  put 
to  use  some  of  the  work  he'd  done  in 
college  theatricals,  and  get  a  job  as  an 
actor  instead.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
cast  as  Cassio  in  "Othello,"  was  success- 
ful in  the  part,  and  hasn't  given  a  thought 
to  electrical  engineering  since. 

After  trouping  with  Otis  Skinner, 
William  Gillette  and  Sir  Ben  Greet,  Ben- 
nett played  the  lead  in  one  of  radio's 
first  attempts  at  the  dramatic  serial, 
called  The  Wayside  Inn.  From  there  he 
went  on  to  more  radio  work,  and  be- 
came an  American  institution  as  "Cefus" 
in   the   Seth    Parker   programs. 

Bennett  has  both  blighted  and  helped 
Bette  Davis'  career.  Several  years  ago, 
when    he   was   running    his   own   theater   in 


Ogunquit,  Maine,  a  little  blonde  girl 
asked  him  for  a  part  in  the  new  show. 
Bennett  refused,  because  the  only  feminine 
role  was  that  of  an  old  maid.  The  girl  in- 
sisted she  could  play  the  port,  and  begged 
him  to  try  her  out,  but  he  sent  her  away. 
It  was  Bette,  of  course.  .  .  .  But  a  few 
years  later,  when  the  Seth  Parker  troupe 
was  in  Hollywood,  getting  ready  to  make 
a  movie,  Bennett  met  Bette  again,  and 
when  a  girl  with  a  New  England  accent 
was  needed  for  the  picture  he  remem- 
bered how  good  hers  was,  recommended 
her,  and  saw  her  given  the  part — thus 
making  up  for  letting  her  go  at  Ogunquit. 

The  only  other  permanent  member  of 
the  Mr.  Keen  cast  is  Florence  Malone, 
who  plays  Miss  Ellis.  She  too  comes  to 
radio  with  a  long  career  on  the  stage 
behind  her;  she  played  featured  roles 
opposite  Edmund  Lowe,  Guy  Botes  Post, 
Lowell  Sherman,  Richard  Dix,  Tully  Mar- 
shall,   and    Walter   Connolly. 

Florence's  greatest  passion  is  travel.  As 
a  young  woman  she  made  her  first  trip  to 
New  York  not  because  she  particularly 
wanted  to  see  New  York,  but  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  trip  itself.  Until  the  war,  her 
vacations  were  always  spent  in  Europe, 
and  she  hopes  some  day  to  cruise  all  the 
way  around  the  world  in  her  own  yacht — 
though  so  far,  she  admits,  she  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  yacht. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

JOAN  TOMPKINS— Joyce  Turner  of  Young  Widder  Brown 
on  NBC-Red  at  4:45  this  afternoon.  Joan  has  been  acting 
since  she  was  sixteen,  when  she  worked  for  a  summer  stock 
company  and  took  her  bows  with  shaking  knees.  Graduat- 
ing from  stock,  she  toured  in  a  road  company  of  the  stage 
play,  "Pride  and  Prejudice."  One  of  the  actors  in  the 
play  was  Stephen  Ker  Appleby,  and  Joan  and  Stephen  were 
married  in  1936.  She's  been  playing  Judy  since  Your  Fam- 
ily and  Mine  first  went  on  the  air.  Joan's  five  feet, 
three  inches  toll,  has  blue-gray  eyes,  brown  hair  and  a 
fair  complexion.     Her  most  prized  possessions  are  friends. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


Find  your  most  Becoming  Powder  Shade  now 
and  get  it  in  my  GRIT- FREE  powder! 

/GRIT  IN  YOUR  FACE  POWDER  CAN  GIVE  1  J^  ^    >g*,/ 


/GRIT  IN  YOUR  FACE  POWDER  CAN  GIVE  1 

i  YOUR  SKIN  A  HARSH,  "POWDERY "LOOK!/        SO^^ 


The  -wrong  shade  of  powder  is  a  tragedy— but 
even  the  most  becoming  shade  can  raise  the  dickens 
with  your  appearance— if  that  powder  contains  grit! 
•For  powders  containing  grit  can  make  you  look 
older— can  give  your  skin  a  harsh,  "hard"  look. 


Does  a  higher  price  mean  a  better 
pow^der?  Don't  be  deceived!  For  even 
expensive  powders  often  contain  grit. 
Impartial  laboratory  tests  showed  many 
powders  costing  $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.00,  and 
even  more,  contained  up  to  20.44%  grit! 

But  there  is  no  grit  in  Lady  Esther 
Face  Powder.  Day  or  evening,  when  you 
wear  it,  no  harsh,  "powdery"  look  will 
spoil  your  loveliness.  For  my  powder  will 
flatter  you  through  busy  hours  with 
never  a  trace  of  grit  to  ruin  its  smooth- 
ness ...  to  spoil  the  perfect  blending  of 
your  most  becoming  shade. 


The  "Bite  Test"  will  tell  you. 
You  have  a  laboratory  right  in 
your  own  mouth!  Put  a  bit  of 
your  present  powder  between 
your  teeth!  Be  sure  your  teeth  are 
even,  then  grind  slowly.  Your 
teeth  will  tell  you  if  your  face 
powder  contains  grit. 


Lady  Esther  powder  passes  the  bite  test  with 
colors  flying.  It's  GRIT- FREE— so  smooth  that  it 
clings  actually  FOUR  LONG  HOURS.  Pat  it  on  after 
dinner,  say  at  8,  and  at  midnight  it  will  still  be 
there,  flattering  you  and  your  skin. 


Fmd  Your  One  luckiest  Shade— Here  and  Noiu 


If  you  want  to  look  your  best  at  a 

party,  a  dinner,  or  a  dance,  you  must 
have  the  right  shade  efface  powder.  Why 
guess,  when  you  can  he  certain  as  to  which 
is  exactly  the  right  shade  for  you,  the 
becoming  shade,  the  flattering  shade! 

Find  out  right  now!  Write  me— and  I 
will  send  you  10  glorious  new  shades  of 
my  grit-free  face  powder  (including  my 
Champagne  Rachel).  Try  all  my  shades 
—you'll  be  amazed  to  see  that  my  beiges, 
dark  rachels,  light  rachels,  rose  tones 

JUNE,   1940 


and  my  natural  are  so  much  more  flat- 
tering than  the  equivalent  shades  of 
other  brands  you  may  have  tried. 

From  this  complete  range  you  will 
surely  find  the  one  shade  that  is  made  to 
order  for  yow— the  one  shade  that  will 
make  you  look  younger  and  lovelier! 
And  because  my  powder  is  grit-free,  it 
will  never  give  you  an  ungroomed, "pow- 
dery" look!  There  is  no  finer,  no  higher 
quality  powder  in  the  world  today— no 
lovelier  shades.  So  mail  the  coupon  now! 


i  10  shades  FREE! 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  fenny  -postcard) 

Lady  Esther,  (S6) 

7134  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  me  FREE  AND  POSTPAID  your 
10  new  shades  of  face  powder,  also  a  tube  of 
your  Four  Purpose  Face  Cream.  (Offer  lim- 
ited to  one  per  family.) 


I    If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

Eastern   Daylight  Time 

$:30  A.M. 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS    Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue    BREAKFAST  CLUB 

NBC-Red    Happy  Jack 

9:30 

NBC-Red:  Escorts  and  Betty 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

NBC-Red    Edward  MacHugh 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red'  Woman  in  White 

11:00 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Blue:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Red-  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

NBC-Red    The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue    Farm  and  Home  Hour 

NBC-Red:  Art  of  Living 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

MBS   Carters  of  Elm  Steet 

1:00 

CbS:  The  Goldberg;, 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

NBC:  Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

NBC-Red:  Let's  Talk  it  Over 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  o»  All  Churches 

3:00 

CBS:  Soriety  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Blue:  CLUB    MATDNEE 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

NBC-Blue:  Ireene  Wicker 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

5:30 

NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Red:  The  Guest  Book 

6:05 

CBS    Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 

8:00 

CBS:  Ask  it  Basket 

NBC-Blue:  Musical  Americana 

NBC-Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

8:30 

CBS:  Strange  as  it  Seems 

NBC-Red:  I  Love  a  Mystery 

9:00 

CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES 

NBC-Blue:  Rochester  Philharmonic 

NBC-Red:  GOOD   NEWS 

9:30 

NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

10:00 

CBS    Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red     KRAFT    MUSIC    HALL 


■   William   Post  and   Erin  O'Brien-Moore — John   Perry  and   his  v^ife. 

Tune-In    Bulletin    for    May    2,    9,    16,    and    23! 

May  2:  Still  another  birthday  to  celebrate — Bing  Crosby's.  And  a  transcontinental 
broadcast  tonight  at  his  usual  time,   10:00,  to  celebrate  it  on! 

May  9:  Larry  Clinton  and  his  orchestra  open  tonight  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  broad- 
casting on  Mutual  .  .  .  while  Jimmy  Joy  starts  an  engagement  at  the  Casino  Gardens, 
Los  Angeles,  to  be  heard  on  NBC.  .  .  .  The  baseball  game  in  New  York  today  is 
between   the   Yankees   and   the   St.   Louis   Browns. 

May  16:  A  reminder  that  two  exciting  mystery  dramas  are  heard  one  after  the  other 
tonight.  Mr.  District  Attorney  on  NBC-Red  at  8:00,  and  I  Love  a  Mystery  on  the  same 
network  at  8:30. 

May  23:  It's  good  to  hear  the  melody  of  Lanny  Ross  following  the  comedy  of  Amos  'n' 
Andy  on  CBS  during  the  half  hour  between  7:00  and  7:30  tonight.  The  two  programs 
make  a   perfect  combination. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  John's  Other  Wife, 
on  NBC-Blue  at  3:30,  sponsored  by  Old 
English  Floor  Wax  and  Kolynos  Tooth 
Paste — a  drama  of  love  and  marriage  that 
listeners  have  been  enjoying  for  nearly 
four  years. 

The  cast  of  John's  Other  Wife  is  per- 
fect proof  of  the  statement  that  day  in 
and  day  out,  radio  enjoys  the  services  of 
the  best  acting  talent  in  the  world.  Just 
take  a  look  at: 

Erin  O'Brien-Moore,  who  ploys  Elizabeth 
Perry.  This  young  lady  with  the  Irish  name 
and  ancestry  burst  into  Broadway  star- 
dom overnight  when  she  played  the  lead- 
ing role  in  Elmer  Rice's  Pulitzer  Prize 
drama,  "Street  Scene."  She  appeared  in 
this  play  in  New  York,  London,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  then  the  movies 
grabbed  her.  Now  she's  left  Hollywood, 
returned  to  New  York,  and  is  devoting 
herself  to  John's  Other  Wife — although 
she  wants  to  act  on  the  stage  if  a  part 
she  likes  comes  along.  She's  red-haired 
and  pretty,  and  is  married  to  Mark  Barron, 
a   newspaper  man. 

William  Post,  Jr.,  who  portrays  John 
Perry.  He's  been  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
movies — in  fact,  on  the  screen  he  played 
the  masculine  lead  in  the  most  provoca- 
tive picture  ever  mode,  "The  Birth  of  a 
Baby."  Six  feet  tall  and  blue-eyed,  he's  a 
graduate   of  Yale    University,    and    is   very 


athletic,  playing  handball,  and  hunting 
and   fishing. 

Alexander  Kirkland  (Curt  Lansing)  and 
Myron  McCormick  (Ray  Cuddy).  Both 
are  featured  players  in  the  movies  and  on 
the  stage — you  con  see  McCormick  now 
in  the  remarkable  film,  "The  Fight  for 
Life."  (And  if  you  want  to  see  his  picture, 
turn  to  page  16,  where  he  poses  as  Paul 
Sherwood  in  Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne — 
another  of  his  radio  roles.) 

And  besides  these  stage  and  movie 
people,  John's  Other  Wife  has  such 
talented  radio  specialists  as  MacDonald 
Carey  (Ridgeway  Teorle),  Florence  Free- 
man (Dolores  Winters),  Helene  Dumas 
(Marina  Marinoff),  Kingsley  Colton  (Jerry 
Marvin),  Joan  Banks  (Roberta  Lansing), 
and   Vivia   Ogden    (Grannie). 

Of  course  all  these  people  aren't  on 
each  and  every  instalment  of  John's  Other 
Wife — but  they're  the  ones  you  hear  when 
you  listen  over  a  period  of  weeks.  And  to 
make  the  aggregation  of  talent  complete, 
they  are  directed  in  each  broadcast  by 
Lester  Vail,  a  former  actor  himself.  Lester 
was  once  Erin  O'Brien-Moore's  leading 
man  in  "The  Makropoulos  Secret"  on  the 
stage;  like  her,  he  went  to  Hollywood  and 
movies  for  a  while — and  now  he's  back 
with  her  again,  only  directing  her  this  time 
instead  of  acting  opposite  her.  He's  given 
up   acting    himself  almost  entirely. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

HORACE  BRAHAM — actor,  painter  and  poet,  who  plays 
George  Harrison  in  Woman  of  Courage,  on  CBS  this  morn- 
ing at  9:00.  Acting  is  his  profession,  and  has  been  since  he 
was  a  boy,  but  painting,  sculpting,  and  writing  are  his 
hobbies.  He  is  an  Englishman,  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
actors,  and  is  well  known  on  the  Broadway  stage.  Disliking 
arguments,  he  never  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into  one. 
Instead,  he  models  a  caricature  of  any  antagonist  in  clay, 
paints  and  bakes  it,  and  adds  it  to  his  "Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors" collection.  He's  married  to  Gladys  feldman,  former 
Ziegfeld    Follies    girl,    and    they    live    in    New    York    City. 

RADIO   AND  TELEVISION   IVIIRROR 


NO  MATTER  HOW  

SLEEPy  I  AM  AT  BEDTIME  ] 
/  NEVER  NEGLECT  MY 
ACTIVE-UTHER  FACIAL 


I 


Take  the  screen 
stars' tip.  try  this 

ACTIVE-LATHER 

fAClAl  for  30  cfays 

"osmetic  skin:  unat- 

«  tractive  little  blemishes 
and  enlarged  pores — spoils  good 
looks.  So  don't  risk  choked  pores. 
Use  cosmetics  all  you  like,  but 
take  Ann  Sheridan's  tip.  Remove 
dust,  dirt  and  stale  cosmetics  thor- 
oughly. Let  ACTIVE-LATHER 
FACIALS  with  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
protect  the  beauty  of  your  skin — 
help  keep  it  smooth,  attractive. 

9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars  use  Lux  Toilet 

JUNE,   1940 
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Eaitern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS    Woman  of  Courase 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 
00  CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 
15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
15  NBC-Blue:  Vie  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

10:30 
30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 
30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 
45  CBS:  Stepmother 
45  NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

11:00 
00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
00  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

15  CBS:  Life  Begins 
15  NBC-Blue:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
15  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 
30  CBS:  Big  Sister 
30  NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 
45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
45  NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 
45  NBC-Red:  THE   GUIDING    LIGHT 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

12:15  P.M. 
IS  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 
30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 
45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
45  MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbercjs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

MBS    George  Fisher 

NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15. 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

5:30 

NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orpha  i  Annie 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 

CBS    Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

NBC-Blue:  Gulden  Screnaders 

6:45 

45  CBS:  The  World  Today 
45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
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Amos  'n'  Andy 

Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 

Red    Fred  Waring's  Gang 

Lanny  Ross 

Al  Pearce 
The  Lone  Ranger 
Blue-  Yesterday's  Children 

KATE   SMITH 

-Blue  :  This  Amazing  America 
Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 


Johnny  Presents 
Blue-  Home  Town 
Red    Walt?  Time 

FIRST    NIGHTER 

Red    What's  My  Name 

Grand  Central  Statio:) 
Raymond  Gram  Swing 
Red'  Don  Ameche 


Sob  Ripley 

Rnd    Behind  the  Headlines 


■  Charlotte  Holland  and  Chester  Stratton  of  Against  the  Storm. 

Tune-In  Bulletin  for  April  26,  May  3,  10,  and  17! 

April  26:  The  Drake  Relay  races,  one  of  the  year's  big  athletic  events,  are  being 
run  today,  and  Ted  Husing  describes  them  to  you  between  3:00  and  5:00,  E.S.T.,  over 
CBS.  .  .  .  The  Penn  Relays,  more  of  the  same,  are  on  both  CBS  and  NBC.  .  .  . 
The  Adventures  of  Tom  Mix,  adventure  serial  for  the  youngsters,  goes  off  the  air  after 
today's  broadcast. 

May  3:  Welcome  Al  Pearce  back  to  the  air  tonight,  with  his  whole  gang.  They  start  a 
new  series  on  CBS  at  7:30,  for  Camel  Cigarettes  .  .  .  Dan  Bestor's  orchestra  opens 
tonight  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel  in  Washington — you'll  hear  him   over  NBC. 

May  10:  There  ought  to  be  a  good  fight  on  tonight  over  NBC-Blue.  Lou  Ambers  and 
Lew  Jenkins  are  meeting  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  Bill  Stern  does  the 
announcing.  .  .  .  The  Story  of  the  Month,  NBC-Blue  at  10:00  A.M.,  goes  off  the  air 
after  today's  broadcast.  .  .  .  Stuff  Smith's  band  opens  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
and  you'll  hear  it  over  CBS. 

May  17:  Don  Ameche's  variety  show,  with  Claire  Trevor  and  Pat  Friday,  is  hitting  its 
stride  as  one  of  the  week's  best.    Listen  tonight  at  10:00  on  NBC-Red. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Against  the  Storm, 
on  NBC-Red  at  11:30  A.M.,  E.D.S.T.,  spon- 
sored  by  Ivory  Soap. 

If  you  want  to  hear  a  serial  without 
a  villain,  tune  in  Against  the  Storm.  A 
story  doesn't  have  to  have  a  villain  or  a 
melodramatic  plot  to  be  interesting  and 
even  exciting,  says  Sandra  Michael,  its 
author,  and  she's  proving  her  point  with 
this  dramatic  program.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  advertising  agency  officials  and 
radio  experts  to  agree  with  her,  though. 

Against  the  Storm  is  the  story  of  or- 
dinary people,  and  the  dramatic  events 
that  take  place  in  their  minds  and  souls, 
rather  than  in  the  world  around  them. 
None  of  its  characters  is  either  entirely 
good   or  entirely   bad.  They're   just  human. 

Sandra  Michael,  who  writes  it,  is  a 
pretty  young  woman  who  was  born  in 
Denmark  and  came  to  this  country  when 
she  was  seven  years  old.  She  lived  in 
Montana,  then  Chicago,  and  while  she 
was  in  Chicago  just  finishing  school,  she 
got  a  chance  to  work  for  a  radio  sta- 
tion in  Milwaukee.  She  didn't  know  a 
thing  about  radio — didn't  even  listen  to 
it  much — but  she  jumped  on  the  train, 
buying  a  couple  of  radio  magazines  on 
the  theory  they  might  give  her  the  in- 
formation she  lacked.  They  were  full  of 
technical  talk  about  megacycles  and   kilo- 


watts, and  didn't  help  her  a  bit,  but  she 
got  the  job  and  kept  it  for  a  year  and  a 
a  half.  Then,  in  Chicago,  she  wrote  as 
0  radio  free-lance,  turning  out  commercial 
announcements,  sketches,  anything  that 
she  could  sell,  until  she  got  the  job  of 
writing  a  transcribed  program  called  Party 
Line.  Last  summer,  a  script  she  submitted 
impressed  an  advertising  agency  so  much 
that  they  offered  her  a  chance  to  write 
a  show  of  her  own — which  turned  out  to 
be  Against  the  Storm.  She  also  writes  The 
Affairs  of  Anthony,  on   NBC. 

Sandra  discovered  Charlotte  Holland, 
the  young  Canadian  girl  who  ploys  Kothy 
on  the  program,  and  she  soys  Charlotte 
is  a  really  great  actress.  Charlotte  doesn't 
agree.  When  Sandra  compliments  her  on 
her  work,  she  opens  her  eyes  wide  and 
says,  "Why,  Miss  Michael,  anybody  could 
play  that   part!" 

Gertrude  Warner  and  Chester  Stratton 
are  Christy  Cameron  and  Mark  Scott,  and 
Arnold  Moss  is  Philip  Cameron — the  three 
other  main  characters  in  Against  the 
Storm.  There  are  quite  a  few  secondary 
characters,  and  will  be  more  as  the  pro- 
gram goes  along,  because  Sandra  likes  to 
introduce  new  people  and  her  advertising 
agency  bosses  let  her  do  as  she  pleases 
because  the  popularity  rating  of  her  show 
proves  she  knows  what  she's  doing. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

AUDREY  MARSH — who  sings  on  the  CBS  Johnny  Presents 
program  at  9:00  tonight.  Audrey's  first  theatrical  job  was 
in  the  cast  of  that  long-run  play,  "Abie's  Irish  Rose," 
in  1927.  Later,  playing  in  "After  Dark,"  she  discovered 
that  she  could  sing;  until  then  she'd  thought  her  voice 
was  too  light.  A  music  publisher  took  her  to  CBS  for  an 
audition,  and  a  singer  she's  been  ever  since.  She  isn't 
married,  but  she  can  cook  and  claims  that  with  a  little 
practice  she'd  be  an  expert  in  the  kitchen — "If  the  chance 
ever  comes  along."  Tonight  you  hear  her  singing  solos  both 
with  Johnny  Green's  orchestra  and   the  Swing   Fourteen. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    R4IRR0R 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Miller 
at  Honne 


(Continued  from  page  23) 

kitchen  of  their  apartment  in  Long 
Island.  Here,  of  an  evening,  over 
gallons  of  coffee,  you  can  have  the 
time  of  your  life.  In  this  kitchen 
you  might  swap  chatter  with  anyone 
from  Tommy  Dorsey  to  the  next-door 
neighbor,  who  works  for  the  gas 
company.  But  the  main  idea  would 
be  to  relax,  take  off  your  shoes,  if 
you  like,  and  feel  at  home. 

This  may  not  sound  like  the  sort 
of  life  you've  imagined  musicians  and 
their  wives  lead.  In  fact,  Helen 
Miller  has  told  me  that  most  people 
seem  shocked  when  they  learn  that 
she  and  Glenn  have  a  home. 

WHEN  I  explain  that  we've  had  a 
home  for  ten  years,"  she  laughed, 
"and  that  Glenn  has  been  in  it  every 
night,  it  really  amazes  them.  Most 
people  imagine  that  Glenn  and  I 
travel  around  the  country,  living  out 
of  a  suitcase.  That  wouldn't  work 
for  us,  because  we've  both  been 
brought  up  to  feel  that  a  permanent 
home  is  something  every  married 
couple  should  have." 

"Whenever  we're  in  a  hurry  to  go 
somewhere,"  Helen  smiled,  "Glenn 
pitches  in  and  helps  me  with  just 
about  everything.  There's  only  one 
thing  I  can't  get  him  to  do,"  she 
laughed.     "He  refuses  to  do  dishes." 

Before  Glenn  got  a  band  of  his 
own,  most  of  his  work  was  in  New 
York.  He  was  then  a  top-flight  ar- 
ranger and  builder  of  bands  for  other 
musicians.  The  Millers  didn't  travel 
so  much  then,  but  whenever  they  did, 
Helen  always  went  along  with  Glenn 
and  set  up  a  temporary  home.  Her 
big  problem  was  to  find  a  place  with 
a  kitchen  as  large  as  the  one  in  their 
Jackson  Heights  home. 

"Our  kitchens,"  she  explained, 
"have  always  been  a  meeting  place 
for  Glenn  and  his  friends.  He  likes 
to  feel  that  he  always  has  a  place 
where  he  and  his  friends  can  come 
to  relax  and  talk  over  business. 
Glenn  knows  that  I'm  never  annoyed 
when  he  brings  his  friends  home,  no 
matter  what  time  of  day  or  night  it 
may  be.  I've  always  been  as  inter- 
ested in  their  problems  and  discus- 
sions as  he  has." 

People  like  Tommy  Dorsey  and 
Benny  Goodman  are  not  celebrities  to 
Helen.  They  are  old  friends.  She 
and  Glenn  have  grown  up  in  the  mu- 
sic business  with  them.  They've 
helped  make  it  the  exciting,  interest- 
ing profession  it  is.  And  being  a 
part  of  this  has  always  been  fasci- 
nating to  Helen.  Where  most  wives 
consider  their  husband's  business  a 
necessary  bore,  Helen  has  grown  to 
love  her  husband's  work.  Glenn  has 
always  wanted  Helen  to  be  as  much 
in  the  thick  of  it  as  he  is. 

"Whenever  Glenn  gets  an  idea  for 
the  band,"  she  said,  "he  always  comes 
to  me  and  asks  me  what  I  think  of  it. 
I  tell  him  my  reactions  and  then  we 
talk  it  all  over." 

The  Millers  are  together  much 
more  than  the  average  couple.  Their 
breakfasts  are  practically  a  ritual. 
Helen  and  Glenn  start  having  break- 
fast at  noon  and  it  is  invariably  sev- 
eral hours  later  before  the  last  cup 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Meddle  I  Meddle!  Meddle!  Goodness  only  knows  why,  but  this  busy  neighbor 
does  k  plenty!  She  criticizes  you  for  this.  She  criticizes  you  for  that.  And  glory, 
what  a  spot  you're  in  —  if  she  looks  at  your  little  angel  and  finds  her  dressed  in 
dingy,  tattle-tale  gray! 


Don't  get  mad — just  get  wise!  For  no  matter  how  hard  you  rub  and  rub,  some 
soaps  are  so  weak-kneed  they  simply  can't  budge  all  the  dirt  out  of  clothes.  So 
hurry  to  the  grocer's  and  switch  to  the  soap  that  doesn't  give  dirt  a  chance!  Switch 
to  Fels-Naptha — golden  bar  or  golden  chips ! 


Then  parade  the  baby  in  style!  And  prick  up  your  ears— whenever  that  meddler 
comes  around.  For  Fels-Naptha's  tichtt golden  soap  dind  gentle,  dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  as  a  well-balanced  team,  make  tattle-tale  gray  give  up  in  despair.  They 
get  clothes  honestly  clean  all  the  way  through.  So  sunny-white  and  sweet  — it's  a 
thrill  to  have  even  a  meddler  notice— to  hear  her  sing  your  praises  to  the  skies! 

Now — Fels-Naptha  brings  you  2  grand 
ways  to  banish '^Tattle -Tale  Gray'*! 


"Use  the  golden  bar  for  all  bar-soap  jobs.  It's  just  the  best 
ever!  Use  the  golden  chips  wherever  you  use  box-soap.  They're 
HUSKIER  flakes— not  puffed  up  with  air  like  flimsy,  sneezy 
powders.  And  now  they've  got  a  new  suds-builder  that 
makes  oodles  of  rich,  busy  suds.  Simply  grand  for  washing 
macnines,  copr.  1940,  pels  &  co. 
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Lastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  A.M. 

CBS:  Today  in  Euiope 

NBC-Red:  News 

8:15 

NBC-Blue:  Cioutier's  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-Tete 

8*25 

CBS:  Odd  Side  of  the  News 

8:30 

NBC-Bluo:  Dick  Leibert 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8:45 

NBC-Bluc    Harvey  and  Dell 

9:00 
8:00  CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
8:00  NBC-Red:  News 

9:05 
8:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
8:05  NBC-Red:  Texas  Robertson 

9:15 
8:15  CBS:  Old  Vienna 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Watch  Your  Step 

9:45 

NBC-Red:  The  Crackerjacks 

10:00 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 

10:15 

NBC-Blue:  Rakov  Orchestra 

10:30 
9:30  CBS:  Hill  Billy  Champions 
9:30  NBC-Blue:  Charioteers 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Betty  Moore 

10:45 
9:45  NBC-Blue:  The  Child  Grows  Up 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

11:00 
10:00  CBS:  Young  People's  Concert 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Murphy  Orch. 

11:15 

NBC-Red    Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

11:30 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 

12:00  Noon 
11:00  CBS:  Country  Journal 
11:00  NBC-Blue:  Education  Forum 

12:30  P.M. 
11:30  CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  FARM   BUREAU 
11:30  NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

1:15 

NBC-Red:  Calling  Stamp  Collectors 

1:30 

NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  WaldorC 

2:00 

NBC-Red:  Lani  Mclntyre  Orch. 

2:30 

NBC-Red:  Music  Styled  for  You 

3:00 

NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 
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7:30 
4:00 

4:30 
4:30 
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8:00 


G:Oa 
6:00 


4:05 
4:05 

4:30 
4:30 
4:30 

4:45 
4:45 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 

5:30 
5:30 

6:00 
6:00 

6:30 
6:30 

7:00 
7:00 

7:30 

7:45 

8:00 
8:00 


3:30 

NBC-Red: 


Dol  Brissett  Orch. 


6:30     8:30 
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4:00 

CBS:  Bull  Session 

NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  KSTP  Presents 


5:00 

CBS:  The  Human  Adventure 
4:00  NBC-Blue:  Magic  Waves 

5:30 
4:30  NBC-Blue:  Teddy  Powell  Orch. 

6:00 
5:00  CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
5:00  NBC-Red:  Kallenmeyer  Kinder- 
garten 

6:05 
5:05  CBS:  Albert  Warner 
5:05  NBC-Blue:  Reggie  Childs  Orch. 

6:30 
5:30  CBS:  Which  Way  to  Lasting  Peace 
5:30  NBC-Blue:  Renfrew  of  the  Mounted 
5:30  NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

6:45 
5:45  CBS:  Today  in  Europe 
5:45  NBC-Red:  Southwestern  Serenade 

7:00 
6:00  CBS:  People's  Platform 
6:00  NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
6:00  NBC-Red:  Art  for  Your  Sake 

7:30 
6:30  CBS:  Sky  Blazers 
6:30  NBC-Blue:  Benny  Goodman  Orch. 

8:00 
7:00  CBS:  Gang  Busters 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  Glen  Gray  Orch. 

8:30 
7:30  CBS:  Wayne  King's  Orch. 
7:30  NBC-Blue:  Radio  Guild 

9:00 
8:00  CBS:  YOUR    HIT    PARADE 
8:00  NBC-Blue:  National  Barn  Dance 

9:30 
8:39  NBC-Red:  Death  Valley  Days 

9:45 
8:45  C  BS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

10:00 
9:00  NBC-Blue    NBC  SYMPHONY 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Bob  Crosby 

10:15 
9:15  CBS:  Public  Affairs 

10:30 
9:30ICBS:  Gay  Nineties  Revue 


rs    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Col.  Roscoe  Turner  (right)  takes  his  writers  for  a  sky  ride. 
Tune-In   Bulletin   for  April   27,   May  4,   11,   and   18! 

April  27:  Again  the  Penn  and  Drake  relay  races  are  on  the  air — the  Drake  on  CBS, 
the  Penn  on  both  CBS  and  NBC.  .  .  .  There's  an  amusing  program  heard  on  CBS 
stations  in  New  York,  Hartford,  Providence  and  Worcester  at  9:45  tonight.  It's  called 
Truth    and    Consequences,    and    why    it    isn't    extended    to    the    network    is    a    mystery. 

May  4:  The  biggest  of  ail  annual  sports  events — the  Kentucky  Derby — is  on  the  air 
today.  Ted  Husing  does  the  honors  over  CBS.  .  .  .  Arturo  Toscanini  conducts  the  lasl 
of   his  concerts   over   NBC-Blue   at    10:00  tonight. 

May  II:  Amid  lots  of  excitement,  the  New  York  World's  Fair  opens  today  for  itj 
second  year,  under  a  new  and  much  more  economical  policy.  All  the  networks  will 
be  in  on  the  opening  ceremonies.  .  .  .  NBC  brings  you  the  Preakness  Stakes,  horse  race. 

May  18:  Here's  a  list  of  sports  events  for  you:  The  Big  Ten  track  meet,  being  held 
in  Evanston,  III.,  and  broadcast  over  CBS.  .  .  .  The  Heptagonal  Games  track  meet 
in  Philadelphia,  heard  on  NBC.  .  .  .  The  King's  Plate  horse  race  in  Ontario,  also 
on  NBC.  .  .  .  The  Giants  playing  the  Chicago  Cubs  in  New  York,  broadcast  on  station 
WABC.  .  .  .  And  one  departing  program,  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell,  leaving  the  air  after 
today's  NBC-Red  broadcast  at   11:15. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Sky  Blazers, 
starring  Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  on  CBS  at 
7:30,  E.D.S.T.,  with  a  rebroadcost  to  the 
West  Coast  at  7:00,  Pacific  Standard 
Time;   sponsored    by   Wonder    Bread. 

One  of  America's  most  colorful  person- 
alities talks  to  you  tonight  when  Col. 
Roscoe    tells    about    aviation    exploits. 

Before  the  World  War  came  along  to 
show  him  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  his 
life,  Roscoe  Turner  had  packed  a  lot  of 
drifting  around  Into  twenty-one  short 
years.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Corinth,  Miss.,  in  September,  1895,  and  his 
father  expected  him  to  become  a  farmer. 
But  Roscoe  didn't  enjoy  tilling  the  soil  or 
raising  cows  and  chickens;  so,  barely  out 
of  school,  he  left  the  farm  and  began 
clerking  in  a  hardware  store.  He  didn't 
like  that  job  either,  and  here  is  the  list 
of  his  subsequent  activities:  managing  a 
lumber  yard,  working  in  a  wholesale 
grocery  house  as  shipping  clerk,  driving 
an  Ice  truck,  working  for  the  American 
Express  as  a  transfer  man,  helping  a  me- 
chanic, driving  a  toxicab,  and  selling 
shoes.  None  of  them  was  the  sort  of  job 
he  wanted,  and  it  was  a  relief  when  he 
could  enlist  in  the  Army  and  go  to  France. 

He  was  soon  promoted  and  assigned  to 
the    Air    Service,    and    served    ten    months 


overseas  as  an  observer.  Many  a  time  he 
had  to  bail  out  from  his  balloon  when 
enemy  aircraft  sighted  him.  But  he  loved 
the  air,  and  when  the  war  was  over  he 
determined   to    be    a    professional    aviator. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  list 
all  the  trophies  he  has  won,  and  the  speed 
records  he  has  broken.  There  are  enough 
of  them  to  make  him  famous  all  over  the 
world.  Now  he  runs  his  own  flying  school 
in  Indianapolis,  commuting  by  plane  every 
Friday  night  to  New  York  and  usually  re- 
turning the  same  way  as  soon  as  his  Satur- 
day broadcast  is  finished.  He  doesn't 
write  the  program;  that  is  done  by  the  two 
young  men  shown  with  him  in  the  picture 
above,  Gene  Wang  and  Phil  Barber.  The 
picture  was  taken  at  the  New  York  air- 
port, where  Roscoe  took  the  two  writers 
for  a  flight.  They'd  never  been  up  in  the 
air  before! 

Col.  Roscoe  (the  "Col."  is  practically 
a  courtesy  title,  given  him  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  Nevada  and  California.  In  the 
Army,  he's  a  second  lieutenant)  loves  all 
sorts  of  uniforms  and  medals,  and  seldom 
appears  In  civilian  clothes.  He  owns  a  pet 
lion,  seven  years  old  and  weighing  700 
pounds,  named  Gilmer,  in  honor  of  the 
Gilmore  Oil  Company,  for  whom  Turner 
was  working  when  he  acquired  the  anlmoL 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

MILDRED  BAILEY — who  sings  some  pretty  special  songs 
on  Bob  Crosby's  Camel  Caravan  tonight  on  NBC-Red. 
Mildred  was  born  in  Washington  State — Bing  and  Bob 
Crosby  were  childhood  neighbors — -and  has  Indian  blood 
in  her  veins.  As  a  girl  she  used  to  join  occasionally  in 
the  rites  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  tribe.  Tonight  you'll  hear 
her  singing  with  a  musical  background  that's  unusual  for 
swing — flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  trumpet  and 
hot  rhythm  section — Mildred's  own  idea.  Next  November 
she  plans  a  recital  in  New  York's  Town  Hall,  singing  a 
number  called  Concerto  for  Mildred  Bailey  and  Orchestra. 

■    RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   MIRROI 


(Continued  from  page  51) 

of  coffee  has  been  downed.  At  break- 
fast, they  talk  over  the  problems  of 
the  band  business,  play  records,  and, 
as  Helen  puts  it,  "just  relax  and  have 
fun." 

While  Glenn  can't  always  go  every- 
where with  Helen,  when  he  is  free 
he'll  rarely  go  anywhere  without  her. 
And  no  matter  where  he  goes,  his 
friends  always  have  a  large  welcome 
sign  out  for  her.  To  musicians,  she 
is  a  pal,  not  only  because  they  like 
and  admire  her  as  a  person,  but  be- 
cause  she   speaks   their   language. 

"Being  with  musicians  is  the  most 
fun  I  know,"  Helen  said.  "Something 
exciting  and  interesting  is  always 
happening.  Most  of  them  have  a 
swell  sense  of  humor.  When  I  first 
began  to  know  them,  lots  of  the 
things  they  said  went  right  over  my 
head.  Their  humor  is  sort  of  dry  and 
extremely  subtle.  They  don't  laugh 
at  the  things  other  people  do.  When 
friends  who  aren't  in  the  business 
visit  us,  they're  sometimes  very 
puzzled  when  Glenn  and  I  begin  to 
laugh  at  something  that  doesn't  seem 
at  all  funny  to  them." 

M  OW  and  then,  Helen  will  lapse  into 
'  ^  musicians'  terminology.  Just  for 
example,  a  musician  is  never  "tired 
out";  he  is  "really  beat."  A  musician 
never  speaks  of  anyone  as  "dying  of 
laughter;"  instead,  the  person  is 
"knocking  himself  out."  It  is  a  bi- 
zarre language  and  it  must  certainly 
seem  odd  to  strangers  when  they  hear 
the  quiet,  refined,  sweet-faced  Helen 
talking  musicians'  lingo.  Almost  as 
odd  as  when  they  hear  the  profes- 
sorial-looking Mr.  Miller  jokingly 
tell  a  friend  to  "get  lost,"  which  in 
his  language  is  the  equivalent  of  our 
"scram." 

"Glenn  is  like  most  musicians  in 
that  he  doesn't  like  to  plan  anything," 
she  told  me.  "He'll  decide  to  go  some 
place  at  the  last  moment,  and  off  we 
go  before  I  even  have  a  chance  to 
change  my  dress  or  powder  my  nose. 
Maybe  most  girls  wouldn't  like  this 
spur-of-the-moment  life,"  she  smiled, 
"but  I've  lived  it  so  long  that  I'm 
afraid  I'd  get  bored  if  I  knew  what  I 
was  going  to  be  doing  three  nights 
from  now.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it 
always  seems  to  me  that  people  have 
more  fun  when  they  don't  plan  things." 

She  told  me  about  the  time,  a  few 
weeks  back,  when  she  and  Glenn 
were  sitting  around  with  some  of  the 
boys  and  one  of  them  said,  "You've 
got  a  few  days  off,  why  don't  you  go 
to  Atlantic  City?" 

"I  guess  I  will,"  Glenn  said.  "Come 
on,  Helen." 

Helen  said,  "Okay."  They  tossed  a 
few  things  into  a  grip  and  went  to 
Atlantic  City,  where  they  had  a  won- 
derful time. 

"We  didn't  do  anything  special," 
Helen  said.  "Just  whatever  we  felt 
like  doing  at  the  minute.  Glenn  took 
a  fancy  to  Bingo,"  she  laughed,  "and 
every  night  we  would  rush  out  to  a 
Bingo  Palace  and  play  until  it  closed." 

Before  Glenn  got  his  own  band,  the 
Millers  were  "at  home"  much  more 
than  they  are  now.  They  miss  the 
time  they  used  to  be  able  to  devote 
to  their  favorite  pastime,  double  soli- 
taire. This  was  played  on  the  kitchen 
table  and  Helen  describes  it  as  the 
maddest  fun  she  knows. 

"Glenn  is  a  whizz  at  it,"  Helen  said, 
"and  usually  he  beats  me."  She 
looked  around  to  see  whether  Glenn 
was  listening.  "But  you  should  hear 
him  fuss  when  I  win,"  she  whispered. 

JUNE,   1940 
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My  Mother  was  a  Flapper! 


But  her  daughter  is  a  "glamour  girl"!  Not  for 

her  those  big,  flapping  galoshes  .  .  .  and  shapeless 
dresses  of  1920!  Modern  girls  like  streamlined,  figure- 
fitting  things  .  .  . 

Which  is  why  more  women  buy  Kotex  sanitary  nap- 
kins today  than  all  other  brands  put  together!  Made 
in  soft  folds  (with  more  absorbent  material  where 
needed  .  .  .  less  in  the  non-effective  portions  of  the 
pad)  Kotex  fits  better  ...  is  less  bulky  .  . .  than  pads 
having  loose,  wadded  fillers!  No  wonder  Kotex  is  the 
most  popular  napkin  made ! 


A  real  achievement!  An  improved 
moisture -resistant  material  (newly  devel- 
oped by  the  Kotex  laboratories)  is  now 
placed  between  the  soft  folds  of  every 
Kotex  pad ...  to  give  you  extra  protection. 
And  with  this  extra  protection  goes  the 
blessed  knowledge  that  Kotex  ends  are  in- 
visible! Flat,  form -fitting  ends  (patented 
by  Kotex)  never  make  tell-tale  outlines . . . 
never  reveal  your  secret  .  .  .  the  way 
"stubby-end"  napkins  do! 


Kotex'*'  comes  in  three  sizes,  too! 

Unlike  most  napkins,  Kotex  comes  in  three 
different  sizes  —  Super  —  Regular —Jun  tor. 
(So  you  may  vary  the  size  pad  to  suit  differ- 
ent days'  needs.) 

Try  all  3  sizes  and  learn  what  real  com- 
fort means!  All  3  have  soft,  folded  centers 
.  .  .  flat,  tapered  ends  .  .  .  and  moisture- 
resistant  "safety  panels".  And  all  3  sizes 
sell  for  the  same  low  price  ! 


Feel  its  new  softness  .  .  .  Prove  its  new  safety  .  ,  ,  Compare  its  new  flatter  ends 


IT'S  THRIFTY 

to  get  this  30- 
napkin  box.  More 
convenient,  too! 


You  scarcely  know 
.    you're  wearing  it! 


// 


•Trade  Maik  Res.  (J.  S,  PaU  03. 
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B/U  A/£1/€R  60r  H/S  HAT  OFF  / 


1 .  "Don't  take  your  hot  off,  William!"  com- 
mands Mrs.  Todd.  "The  kitchen  drain 
is  clogged — the  sink's  a  mess — we're 
eating  out!" 


3.  Down  the  drain  goes  Drano.  It  gets 
down  deep — di^s  out  the  clogging 
grease  and  muck — clears  the  drain 
thoTOuihly! 


2.  "Tfiat  drain  plugged  again?"  frowns 
Bill.  "This  time,  I  know  what  to  do!  A 
fellow  at  the  office  said  'Get  Drano!' — 
and  I  will!" 


4.  "No  drain  !s  going  to  put  us  out  again!" 

grins  Bill.  "Just  use  a  teaspoonful  of 
Drano  every  night — to  keep  the  drain 
clean!" 


P.  S.  After  the  dishes  use  a  teaspoonful  of 
Drano  to  guard  against  clogged  drains.  Never 
over  2Si  at  grocery,  drug,  hardware  stores. 


Drano 


USE   DRANO  DAILY 
TO    KEEP 


DRAINS    CLEAN 


CLEANS   CLOGGED    DRAINS 


Copr.  1940.  The  DrackettCo. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BABY  WELL- 


The  U.  S.  Government's  Children's  Bureau  has 
'published  a  complete  138-page  book  "Infant 
Care"  especially  for  young  mothers,  and  authorizes  this  magazine  to  accept  readers'  orders.  Writ- 
ten by  five  of  the  country's  leading  child  specialists,  this  book  is  plainly  written,  well  illustrated, 
and  gives  any  mother  a  wealth  of  authoritative  information  on  baby's  health  and  baby's  growth. 
This  magazine  makes  no  profit  whatever  on  your  order,  sends  your  money  direct  to  Washington. 
.Send  10  cents,  wrapping  coins  or  stamps  safely,  to 
Readers'  Service  Bureau,  RADIO  MIRROR,  ■Ida  East  42nd  Street,  Dept.  IF-1,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NO  UNDERARM  ODOR  AFTER! 


TROPICS 


TEMPERATURE 
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Again,  Yodora  proves  its  pow- 
er to  protect  in  difficult  con- 
ditions! A  nurse  supervised 
this  gruelling  test,  in  the  Car- 
ibbean tropics  .  .  .  Under  her 
direction,  Miss  M.  K.  applied 
Yodora.  Then  played  deck 
tennis  for  three  hours  in  the 
blazing  sun!  Result .  .  .  not  a 
hintof  underarm  odorlThough 
amazingly  efficient,  Yodora 
seems  as  gentle  and  silky  as 


your  face  cream.  It  is  soft, 
non-greasy.  Yodora  leaves  no 
sickly  smell  to  taint  your 
clothing.  Will  not  harm  fabrics. 
10'^,25';'or60^jar,or25^tube. 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. 

YODORH 

DEODORnnT  CREfim 


"Musicians  are  supposed  to  be  tem- 
peramental, but  that's  the  only  tem- 
perament I've  ever  seen  in  Glenn." 

The  most  important  fixture  in  the 
Miller  home  is  the  ice  box.  Mrs. 
Miller  explained  that  Glenn  has 
trouble  sleeping  unless  he  can  rifle 
an  ice  box  just  before  going  to  bed. 
"Sometimes  he  doesn't  eat  anything," 
she  said.  "He  just  opens  the  ice-box 
door  and  stares  inside,  but  this  seems 
to  be  very  soothing  to  him." 

One  of  the  questions  people  always 
ask  me  about  band  leaders'  wives  is 
how  they  stand  the  hours  their  hus- 
bands keep.  Helen  pointed  out  that 
Glenn's  hours  were  her  hours  and  that 
they  are  not  at  all  unattractive. 

"Like  most  girls,"  she  said,  "I  still 
enjoy  going  to  nice  places.  And  the 
places  Glenn  plays  are  usually  lots  of 
fun.  If  Glenn  is  busy,  talking  to 
people  in  the  room,  there  is  always 
someone  in  the  music  business  to  sit 
and  chat  with  me.  If  not,  I  can  al- 
ways go  to  the  movies  and  join  Glenn 
when  he's  through  playing.  Glenn's 
hours  have  never  bothered  me  in  the 
least.  In  fact,  there's  seldom  been  a 
dull  moment." 

THE  wife  who  is  jealous  of  her  hus- 
band's secretary  would  probably 
turn  green-eyed  if  her  husband  were 
a  band  leader,  surrounded  by  lovely 
young  girls  gazing  at  him  with  ador- 
ing eyes.  This  doesn't  bother  Helen 
Miller  in  the  least. 

"I  don't  see  how  any  band  leader's 
wife  could  be  jealous  of  something 
that's  part  of  her  husband's  busi- 
ness," she  said  practically.  "Besides, 
I  know  just  how  these  girls  feel  when 
they  crowd  around  the  bandstand, 
looking  at  the  musicians  with  all  that 
awe  in  their  eyes.  When  I  was  going 
to  college,"  she  confessed  with  a  shy 
laugh,  "I  felt  the  same  way.  I  used 
to  sigh  and  think  they  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  real.  I  even  used  to  wonder 
whether  such  wonderful  creatures  ate 
like  other  people.  It's  very  natural 
and  young  and  there  isn't  a  speck  of 
harm  in  any  of  them. 

'.'Glenn  likes  all  these  boys  and  girls 
and  I'd  feel  terrible  if  he  didn't  treat 
them  as  nicely  as  he  does.  If  any  of 
the  girls  have  a  crush  on  him,"  she 
smiled,  "I  really  don't  blame  them  a 
bit.  When  I  think  of  how  I  used  to 
feel  about  musicians,  I  just  can't  be 
jealous.  Besides,  now,  I  realize  that 
it  was  more  admiration  for  their 
music  than  anything  else." 

This  understanding  and  trust  is  just 
one  of  the  reasons  the  Millers  have 
been  happily  married  for  the  past 
eleven  years.  In  Helen's  opinion,  a 
man's  profession  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  sort  of  husband  he  is.  "I 
knew  Glenn  would  be  a  fine  husband 
because  he's  essentially  a  fine  per- 
son," she  said.  "It  never  entered  my 
mind  that  being  in  the  band  business 
would  make  any  difference.  And  it 
hasn't." 

The  truth  about  the  Millers  is  that 
they  are  not  only  two  people  who 
understand  and  love  each  other,  but 
that  they  are  inherently  good,  sen- 
sible, down-to-earth.  Middle  West- 
erners and  have  never  wanted  to  be 
anything  else.  I  once  heard  a  friend 
of  Glenn's  say,  "Success  will  never 
take  the  Iowa  out  of  Glenn  Miller." 
He  said  it  with  satisfaction  and  pride. 
The  same  simple  praise  could  be 
made  of  his  wife,  Helen.  As  in  any 
business,  there  may  be  phoney,  un- 
dependable,  unbalanced  people  in  the 
band  business,  but  these  people  would 
never  feel  "at  home"  with  the  Millers. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRROB 


The  Junior  Club 


Patricia   Carrington 
President 


Bobby  Carrington 
Secretary 


■  Radio  Mirror  appoints  the  lovely  children  of  Elaine  Sterne 
Carrington,  fainous  radio  writer,  to  conduct  this  new  club. 


DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS: 
First  we  want  to  tell  you 
something  about  ourselves.  We 
are  Patricia  and  Robert  Carrington, 
aged  fifteen  and  ten,  respectively, 
and  the  editors  of  our  own  maga- 
zine, "The  Jolly  Roger." 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  chosen 
to  manage  the  Junior  Radio  Mirror 
Club,  and  will  try  our  best  to  make 
it  a  success. 

But  it  is  up  to  you,  too,  to  make 
this  club  successful,  for  the  purpose 
of  it  is  to  have  your  opinions  of  your 
programs.  As  it  is  you  who  listen  to 
them,  we  believe  it  is  you  who  ought 
to  have  the  most  to  say  about  them. 

We  have  decided  to  organize,  here 
and  now,  a  Junior  Radio  Mirror  Club, 
open  to  anyone  eighteen  or  under.  If 
you  want  to  join,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  write  to  us  and  we'll  send  you  a 
membership  card.  Only  members  of 
the  Junior  Radio  Mirror  Club  can 
have  a  voice  in  this  column. 

What  we  want  you  to  do,  to  get 
things  started,  is  to  write  a  letter  to 
TThe  Junior  Club,  c/o  Radio  Mirror, 
122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  May  27th. 

Write  about  anything  in  radio  that 
interests  you.  For  the  most  interest- 
ing letter  received,  we  will  pay  two 
dollars;  for  the  second  most  interest- 
ing, one  dollar;  and  we  will  print 
them  both.  Please  make  a  note  that 
all  letters  you  send  in  become  the 
property  of  this  magazine,  so  do  not 
expect  them  to  be  returned. 

We  want  all  kinds  of  letters.    What 


■  Boys  and  Girls— here's 
your  chance  to  have  your 
say  in  the  world  of  radio. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  join 
our  Junior  Club  by  writing  a 
letter.    Get  busy  right  now! 

JUNE,  1940 


is  your  favorite  program?  Who  is 
your  favorite  star?  What  boners  have 
you  caught  recently?  (For  instance, 
the  other  night  an  announcer  pro- 
nounced the  word  Illinois  as  if  it 
were  spelled  Illinoise.) 

And  wouldn't  it  be  fun  if  we  could 
organize  a  new  Joke  of  the  Month 
section?  .  .  .  where  everybody  sends 
in  the  best  joke  he  or  she  has  heard 
on  the  radio,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  program.  Let's  try  to  get  that 
started  right  away.  The  person  send- 
ing in  the  funniest  joke  would  receive 
a  Junior   Radio   Mirror   Club   award. 

Also,  we  want  to  get  you  to  play 
a  swell  radio  game  with  us.  We're 
going  to  call  it  the  New  Word  of  the 
Month.  It's  an  easy  game  to  play 
and  it's  a  fine  way  to  make  your 
parents  glad  you  listen  to  the  radio. 
Perhaps  they'll  even  get  you  that 
little  radio  of  your  own  that  you  can 
keep  in  your  room  when  you  tell 
them  about  it.  The  next  time  you 
tune  in  a  program,  listen  carefully 
for  some  new  word  you've  never 
heard  or  one  that  you  don't  know  the 
meaning  of.  Write  it  down,  look  it 
up  in  the  dictionary,  then  send  the 
word  and  its  meaning  in  to  us.  The  best 
words  sent  us  during  the  month  will 
be  published  in  this   column. 

Remember,  it's  up  to  all  of  us  who 
want   a   Junior   Club   page,   to   make 
this  a  success.     So  let's  get  together 
and  show  what  we  can  do! 
Sincerely  yours, 
PATRICIA   and 
ROBERT    CARRINGTON 
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MADELEINE  CARROLL  in  Paramount's "SAFARI 


This  Powder 
Enlivens  the 


caitL 
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of  Your  Skin 


J.F  your  skin  seems 

J     tolookduliandlife- 

^     less  at  times,  try  this 

-^  mt  famous  facepowder 

created  by  Max  Factor  Hollywood. 

F;>rf,  there's  a  color  harmony  shade  just 
for  your  type  that  will  impart  the  look 
of  lovely  youthful  beauty  to  your  skin. 

Second,  the  texture  is  so  fine  that  your 
make-up  will  be  satin-smooth,  clinging 
and  lasting. 

You'll  be  surprised  what  a  differ- 
ence itwill  make...$i.oo 


TRU-COLOR  LIPSTICK.. Created  by  M<>x 

Factor  Hollywood.  Has  four  amazing 
features.  1 .  Lifelike  red  of  your  lips. 
2.  Non-drying,  hut  indelible.  3-  Safe  fm 
sensitive  lips.  4.  Eliminates  lipstick  lint. 
Color  harmony  shades.  .$  i 

ROUGE...There's  a  color  har- 
mony shade  of  Max  Factor 
Hollywood  Rouge  that  is  cre- 
ated for  your  complexioa 
colorings.. .50(( 


yT/a^ra 


/  -KHOllYWOOD 


*  MaU  for  POWBER,  ROCCiE  and 
UPSTICK  in.  Your  COLOR  HAR!»iOIVY 


Max  Factor  Make-Up  Studio, 

SEND  Pursc-Sizc  Box  of  Powder, 
Rouge  Sampler  and  miniature 
Tru-Color  Lipstick  in  my  color  har- 
mony shade.  I  enclose  ten  cents  for 
postage  and  handling.'^C  Also  send 
my  Color  Harmony  Make-Up  Chart 
and  Illustrated  Book,"THE  New  Art 
OF  Make-Up".  . .  FREE.  25-6-59 
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CX-LAX  MOVIES 
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MOTHER :  How  I  dread  giving  Junior 
this  laxative !  He  raises  such  a  fuss! 

FATHER:  You  can't  blame  the  kid. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  take  it  myself  I 


*;f^v 


«s«»'*  ' 


!i,jihr>l 


r&  '■■ 


MOTHER:  Well,  what  else  can  I 
give  him?  You  know  he  needs  a 
laxative. 

FATHER:  What  about  Ex-Lax?  It 
tastes  like  chocolate  and  works  fine ! 


^ 


^  ^[Vi^ 


.s 


MOTHER:  S-a-ay!  Ex-Lax  did  won- 
ders for  Junior!  And  he  took  it 
without  even  a  whimper. 

FATHER:  That's  what  I  like  about 
Ex-Lax!  It  not  only  tastes  good  — 
it's  good  ioT  you! 


The  action  of  Ex-Lax  is  thorough,  yet 
gentle  1  No  shock.  No  strain.  No 
weakening  after-effects.  Just  an  easy, 
comfortable  bowel  movement  that 
brings  blessed  relief.  Try  Ex-Lax 
next  time  you  need  a  laxative.  It's 
good  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

10^  and  Ki 


One  Man's  Family 

{.Continued  from  page  29) 


He  was  forced  to  change  his  tone. 
He  tried  to  like  Johnny  and  invited 
them  to  live  with  the  Harbours  at  Sea 
Cliff  while  their  home  was  being 
built. 

Johnny  and  Claudia  quarreled  from 
the  beginning;  not  that  they  were  un- 
suited  to  each  other,  but  because,  as 
both  agreed,  a  newly-married  couple 
could  not  happily  live  with  the  bride's 
parents. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 
Johnny  decided  the  marriage  was 
hopeless.  He  walked  out  of  the  Bar- 
bour home  one  morning  while  the 
family  slept,  and  left  a  note  for 
Claudia. 

Weeks  went  by  with  no  word  from 
him.  Seemingly,  he  had  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
Claudia  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
her  grief. 

THE  Barbour  family  was  at  loss  to 
explain  why  Claudia  grieved  for  a 
husband  who  had  quarreled  with  her 
so  violently,  but  one  day  she  fell 
down  the  stairs,  and  then  they  knew 
the  answer. 

She  had  been  expecting  Johnny's 
baby.  She  was  rushed  to  the  hos- 
pital where  she  lost  the  child. 

After  a  year  had  gone  by  with  no 
word  from  Johnny,  Claudia  decided 
on  a  divorce. 

But  before  the  papers  were  filed, 
Johnny's  father  telephoned  Claudia 
one  night.  Johnny  had  been  shot  in 
a  revolution  in  China.  He  was  gravely 
wounded.  "We  are  leaving  for  China 
tomorrow,"  said  Johnny's  mother. 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  Claudia  said. 

Her  presence  at  his  bedside  pulled 
Johnny  through.  And  now  that  he 
was  convalescing,  and  the  house  next 
door  to  the  Harbours  was  finished 
but  unoccupied,  he  would  return  to 
San  Francisco  with  her  and  the  mar- 
riage was  going  to  be  given  another 
trial.  Claudia  was  in  love  with 
Johnny  and  she  had  no  fears  of  the 
marriage   ever   crashing  again. 

As  they  were  preparing  to  leave 
China,  Johnny  fell  ill.  Three  days 
later,  he  died  of  pneumonia. 

Claudia  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
again  expecting  Johnny's  baby. 

Johnny's  mother,  meanwhile,  was 
dying.  She  was  kept  alive  by  a 
strong  will  to  see  her  first  grandchild. 
Knowing  that  an  early  death  was  in- 
evitable, she  fought  to  live  until  the 
baby  arrived. 

The  night  Claudia  went  to  the  hos- 
pital, it  was  doubtful  if  Johnny's 
mother  would  live  through  the  few 
hours  remaining  before  the  child's 
arrival.  The  baby  was  born  some- 
time between  midnight  and  dawn  and 
Johnny's  mother  was  alive  to  hear 
the  news. 

The  baby  was  named  Joan,  now 
five  years  old. 

Johnny's  mother  died  shortly  after 
Joan's  arrival.  She  left  her  large 
personal  fortune  to  Claudia  and  Joan, 
giving  them  financial  independence 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Father  Barbour  suggested  that  the 
money  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund  away 
from  all  sudden  urges  to  spend  it 
unwisely. 

Claudia  objected.  She  wanted  the 
money  where  she  could  lay  hands  on 
it  on  short  notice  if  she  ever  needed  it. 

"10  escape  the  new  crisis,  and  to 
offer  an  outlet  for  her  restlessness,  she 


left  Joan  with  the  family  and  went 
to  Europe  with  Beth  Holly,  a  girl  who 
had  just  been  introduced  to  the  family 
by  Cliff.  The  Harbours  did  not  con- 
sider Beth  above  reproach  and  the 
fact  that  Claudia  had  chosen  her  as 
a  traveling  companion  was  not  looked 
upon  with  favor. 

Aboard  ship,  she  met  a  wounded 
British  army  officer  returning  home 
from  service  for  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment in  India.  He  was  a  hand- 
some soldier,  excellent  company,  and 
from  a  fine  English  family,  but  to 
Claudia,  no  more  than  that. 

She  visited  his  home  in  Devon- 
shire, allowed  him  to  show  her  around 
Europe,  and  after  a  time,  it  was 
pretty  obvious  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Britisher,  Captain  Nicholas  Lacey, 
made  it  a  point  to  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  he  was  not  on  his  way  to 
India.  He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  the  North  American  continent 
with  one  purpose  in  mind — to  ask 
Claudia  to  marry  him. 

Instinctively,  the  Barbour  family 
liked  Nickey  Lacey,  and  Claudia 
agreed,  with  reluctance,  to  marry 
him. 

After  the  marriage,  Nickey  wanted 
a  son.  Here  Claudia's  intrinsic  rebel- 
lion came  into  the  open  again.  She 
did  not  want  another  child.  Joan,  she 
said,  should  be  enough. 

But  Joan,  reasoned  Nickey,  was  a 
child  of  another  marriage,  and  he  did 
not  want  a  daughter,  but  a  son. 

By  this  time,  Claudia  had  discov- 
ered trips  to  England  as  an  easy  way 
of  avoiding  a  crisis.  In  the  midst  of 
the  disagreement,  she  went  to  Lon- 
don, despite  family  protests. 

Gossip  columns  soon  were  linking 
her,  in  situations  the  family  con- 
sidered disturbing  and  ominous,  with 
a  man  in  London. 

Claudia,  as  well  as  the  family  and 
Nickey,  found  the  notoriety  distaste- 
ful, she  came  home  in  a  great  hurry, 
fearful  of  a  scandal,  and  of  losing 
Nickey. 

Che  told  Nickey  the  affair  was  in- 
^  nocent,  and  that  she  wanted  to  ex- 
plain. Nickey  said  he  was  not 
interested.  He  implied  that  he  trusted 
her. 

Claudia  had  experienced  the  first 
fright  of  her  life.  Now  she  was  even 
willing  to  give  Nickey  a  son.  When 
the  child  came,  however,  it  was  not  a 
son.  It  was  Penelope. 

Nickey  was  disappointed,  but  in 
April  of  this  year,  the  son  arrived. 
The  Harbours  look  on  Nickey  as  a 
son  and  a  brother.  After  his  marriage 
to  Claudia,  he  bought  Sky  Ranch  near 
San  Francisco.  He  raises  thorough- 
bred horses.  Sky  Ranch  is  the  favor- 
ite retreat  of  the  entire  Barbour  fam- 
ily. 

Nickey  was  persuaded  after  some 
years  to  enter  Father  Barbour's  stock 
and  bond  business.  He  has  proven 
himself  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
bond  company. 

He  is  as  happy  as  any  man  can  be 
while  married  to  Claudia.  Naturally, 
from  Nickey's  standpoint,  the  mar- 
riage is  clouded  by  a  constant  fear. 
He  realizes  that  even  tonight  Claudia 
might  hear  drums  of  unrest  sounding 
in  her  breast.  And  if  she  does,  she'll 
march  up  another  gangplank. 
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her  father  thought  enough  of  him  to 
place  him  in  such  a  responsible  posi- 
tion. But  a  girl  can't  spend  lonely 
evenings  being  proud  of  her  sweet- 
heart. She  wants  him  to  be  with 
her.  She  wants  all  those  little  at- 
tentions the  one  man  can  shower  on 
the  one  woman — flowers,  phone  calls, 
presents,  and,  most  of  all,  fun  with 
him,  even  if  it's  only  the  fun  of  the 
local  movie  and,  afterwards,  an  ice 
cream  soda. 

This  is  what  Eileen  had  to  make 
clear  to  Danny  that  night  three  weeks 
later  when,  after  her  telephone  pro- 
testations, he  managed  to  get  a  free 
evening  to  come  to  see  her. 

SHE  had  dressed  carefully,  in  her 
newest  dress,  the  green  one  that 
matched  her  eyes,  and  when  she 
stepped  gracefully  into  the  living 
room  where  she  had  kept  Danny 
waiting  fifteen  minutes,  she  was 
pleased  with  the  eifect  of  her  en- 
trance. 

"Honey,  you're  beautiful!"  Danny 
said,  and  held  out  his   arms  to  her. 

But  she  did  not  go  to  him.  Instead 
she  drew  him  down  beside  her  on 
the  sofa. 

"Thank  you,  Danny,"  she  said 
sweetly.  "But  first,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

"But  don't  I  get  a  kiss?" 

She  smiled  and  made  a  little  ges- 
ture  of   annoyance. 

"If  you  want  to  kiss  me  so  bad,  I 
should  think  you'd  come  around  a 
little  oftener!" 

"But,  Eileen,"  Danny  explained, 
"we  have  a  lot  to  do  out  there  on  the 
bridge!  Especially  since  all  that 
patent  trouble  with  Wilkinson  slowed 
everything  up.  We've  only  got  a 
month  to  finish  up,  under  the  con- 
tract. I  can't  let  your  Dad  down 
now." 

"Well,   it  seems  to  me   .   .  ." 

"I'm  not  the  only  one.  All  the  men 
are  working  extra  shifts.  Why,  Mr. 
Collins  hardly  ever  gets  a  chance  to 
see  his  own  kids.  He's  with  me  on 
the  bridge  day  and  night." 

"That's  not  the  same  thing.  Mr. 
Collins  isn't  just  engaged.  You  are." 
She  turned  away  crossly. 

"Gee,  honey,  you're  even  pretty 
when  you're  mad,"  said  Danny,  trying 
to  pull  her  to  him. 

"Well,  if  I'm  so  pretty,  why  don't 
you  come  around  and  look  at  me 
once  in  a  while?" 

She  was  going  to  be  difficult.  Danny 
began  to  see  that.  Well,  he  supposed 
women  were  like  that.  They  liked 
attention,  and  he  couldn't  exactly 
blame  Eileen.  He  must  try  to  make 
her  see  his  point  of  view. 

"Look,  Eileen.  To  me  that  bridge  is 
something  important — something  big. 
Maybe  being  engaged  to  me  is  like 
being  engaged  to  a  doctor.  He  has 
to  take  care  of  his  patients  even  if 
they  get  pck  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Tliat  bridge  is  like  a  person 
to  me,  Eileen — a  sick  person  that  I 
have  to  make  whole  and  well  and 
useful.  Just  to  see  it  rising  up  there 
against  the  sky.  .  .  ." 

Danny's  eyes  lit  up  as  he  talked. 
He  couldn't  explain  it  very  well  in 
words,  but  his  face  showed  what  he 
was  feeling.  Eileen  watched  him; 
slow  resentment  because  she  was  not 
part  of  that  dream  rose  to  anger  in 
her  heart. 

"I  see,"  she  said  coldly,  taking  away 
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''Dusk  Rose  is  a  Divine 
lew  Shade!  So  Flattering!",? 


^anc^ 


wm 


Hard,  Shiny 

A  pale  powder 
and  harsh  sunlight 
mean  hard,  ugly 
shadows  even 
for  lovely  ' 

Miss  Nancy 
Calhoun 


E^o/f,  .^. 


omuntic 

Dusk  Rose  keeps  Nancy  exquisite  even  under 
horsh  electric  lights  or  brilliant  sun 


DUSK  ROSE . . .  exciting  new 
summer  shade  in  Pond's  ^'anti-shine^' 
Po>vders  . . .  reflects  a  softer  light 
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yiTRACTIVE  NANCY  CALHOUN 
(J-^^St-  finds  that  with  Dusk  Rose  her 
face  is  even  more  bewitching  than 
ever.  And  on  hot  summer  days 
when  she  rushes  around  having  fun 
from  morning  to  long  past  midnight, 
she  looks  as  lovely  as  a  summer  rose. 
That's  because  the  strong  sum- 
mer sun  or  the  glaring  electric  lights 
can't  cast  hard  shadows  on  her  face. 
Dusk  Rose  .  .  .  and  all  Pond's  "anti- 
shine"  Powders  .  .  .  absorb  harsh 
lights  and  reflect  the   softer   ones 


from  your  face.  They  make  powder- 
ing a  far  less  frequent  job! 

Let  Dusk  Rose  make  you  as 
romantic  and  bewitching  as  this 
Southern  belle. 

Pond's  "anti-shine"  Powders 

come  in  7  lovely  shades  in  10(^,  20^ 

and  SS*'  sizes.   Go  out  and  buy  one 

now! 

Or  write  for  free  samples  of  the  spe- 
cial summer  shades:  lovely  Rose  Dawn, 
Rose  Brunette,  Sunlight  .  .  .  and  the 
newest,  smartest  shade  of  all.  Dusk  Rose. 
Pond's.  Dept.  8RM-PF,  Clinton,  Conn. 
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"Colgate's  special/>ew- 
etratingiod^m  gets  into 
hidden  crevices  be- 
tween your  teeth  .  .  . 
helps  your  toothbrush 
clean  out  decaying 
food  particlesand  stop 
the  stagnant  saliva  odors  that  cause 
much  bad  breath.  And  Colgate's 
safe  polishing  agent  makes  teeth 
naturally  bright  and  sparkling!  Al- 
ways use  Colgate  Dental  Cream — 
regularly  and  frequently.  No  other 
dentifrice  is  exactly  like  it." 


NOW-  NO  BAD  BREATH   BEHIND  HER  SPARKLING   SMILE  / 


her  hand.  "I  see  perfectly  now, 
Danny  O'Neill.  The  Oakdale  bridge 
is  big  and  important  in  your  life.  I'm 
not.  The  Oakdale  bridge  needs  your 
attention.  I  don't.  A  bridge  is  a 
funny  kind  of  rival  for  a  girl  to  have 
— but  I  see  now  that  the  Oakdale 
bridge  means  more  to  you  than  I  do!" 

"That's  not  true,  Eileen.  And  you 
know  it.  You  know,  too,  that  a  lot 
of  our  future  depends  on  that  bridge. 
I'm  doing  it  as  much  for  you  as  I  am 
for  myself.  I  want  you  to  have  things 
— and  I  have  to  get  them  by  work- 
ing." 

"And  I  want  to  see  you  once  in  a 
while.  I'm  tired  of  sitting  around 
alone  night  after  night  .  .  .  wanting 
to  go  some  place,  have  some  fun  .  .  ." 

Danny  got  up  and  looked  down 
at  her. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "if  that's  the 
way  you  feel  about  it.  I  thought  we 
could  go  to  the  movies  tonight.  I 
worked  hard  to  get  the  night  off.  But 
if  you  can't  see  what  it  means  to 
work  for  something  better  ahead, 
even  if  it  does  mean  disappointment 
right  now  .  .  .  well,  I  can't  make  you 
see  it.  I  guess  you  care  more  about 
having  fun  than  you  do  about  me.  I 
didn't  come  here  to  fight.  I'm  tired 
and  I'm  going  home.    Goodnight!" 

Che  heard  the  front  door  slam  be- 
*^  hind  him.  For  a  moment,  she  did 
not  believe  that  he  had  really  gone. 
She  had  never  meant  to  drive  him 
away.  She'd  run  after  him  and  bring 
him  back — no,  she  couldn't  do  that! 
But  tomorrow — -yes,  tomorrow  she'd 
drive  out  to  see  him.  He'd  be  over  it 
by  then.     They'd  make  it  up.  .  .  . 

When  Danny,  carefully  checking 
in   supplies   in   his   improvised    shack 
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oi  an  office  near  the  bridge,  saw 
Eileen's  roadster  drive  up  the  road 
next  day,  all  his  resentment  of  the 
night  before  melted  away.  He'd  been 
crazy  to  quarrel  with  his  girl — like  a 
hurt  kid.  Why,  just  the  sight  of  her 
made  him  feel  happy  all  over.  He 
dropped  his  list  and  rushed  outside. 

"Eileen!    How  are  you,  honey?" 

She  leaned  out  of  the  window  and 
took  his  hand. 

"Danny,"  she  said,  "I  had  to  come 
out  to  tell  you  I'm  sorry  about  last 
night.  I  don't  know  what  made  me 
act  so  horrid." 

Danny  opened  the  car  door  and 
took  her  in  his  arms. 

"Let's  just  forget  all  about  it,"  he 
said.  "Shall  we?  Give  me  a  kiss 
quick  before  one  of  these  wise  guys 
on  the  job  shows  up  and  starts  pass- 
ing remarks!" 

She  kissed  him  quickly,  and  sighed 
with  pleasure. 

"Look  at  her,  honey,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment,  pointing  to  the  bridge. 
"Isn't  she  beautiful?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Danny — and  on  such  a 
beautiful  day,  too!  Danny,  can't  we 
just  slip  away  this  afternoon,  just  the 
two  of  us?  We'll  drive  to  the  top  of 
that  hill,  you  know  the  one  I  mean, 
where  we  used  to  go  last  summer. 
We'll  be  together — just  the  two  of 
us!" 

A  frown  creased  Danny's  forehead. 
She  hadn't  understood  at  all,  then. 
Now  she  even  wanted  him  to  neglect 
his  work  in  the  daytime! 

"I  can't  Eileen.  I  have  work  to  do 
— a  lot  of  work.  Honey,  can't  you 
understand?  I've  got  to  stick  to  my 
job!" 

"In  spite  of  me — of  what  I  want?" 

Danny  clenched  one  fist. 


"Yes,  Eileen,"  he  nodded,  slowly, 
"in  spite  of  you!" 

Her  green  eyes  lit  up  with  fiery 
anger.  "Very  well,  Danny  O'Neill," 
she  said  sharply,  pulling  off  her 
glove,  "if  that's  the  way  it  is  with 
you,  then  this  is  the  way  it  is  with 
me!" 

Che  pulled  the  ring  from  her  finger 
*^  and  held  it  out  to  him.  Dully,  he 
extended  his  hand.  The  stone  caught 
the  light  with  a  sudden  brilliance  as 
it  fell  into  his  rough  workman's  palm. 

He  was  aware  of  a  door  slamming, 
of  the  grinding  of  gears,  of  the  whir 
of  wheels  in  gravel. 

Then  Eileen  was  gone,  leaving  be- 
hind her  this  fragile  symbol  of  a 
much  greater  thing  that  had  been 
destroyed.  He  slipped  the  ring  in  the 
pocket  of  his  windbreaker  and  went 
back  to  work. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  Danny 
O'Neill  to  work  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  Always,  the  picture  of  Eileen 
was  before  him — her  anger,  her  re- 
fusal to  understand. 

His  mother  complained  that  he 
didn't  eat,  didn't  sleep.  That  was 
true. 

It  was  particularly  bad  the  night 
before  the  completed  bridge  was  to 
be  tested.  For  hours,  he  tossed  and 
turned,  trying  not  to  awaken  his 
mother  and  the  youngsters.  Finally, 
just  before  dawn,  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  He  got  up,  dressed,  and 
let  himself  quietly  out  of  the  house. 
He  would  go  out  to  Oakdale,  just 
look  around,  make  sure  everything 
was  all  right. 

The  morning  air  was  cool  and  fresh 
in  the  deserted  street.  The  garage 
doors   opened   with   a  hollow,   lonely 
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sound.  But  the  road  out  to  Oakdale 
was  full  of  summer.  Fields  and  trees 
were  sweet  and  fragrant  in  Danny's 
nostrils  and  a  thousand  birds  sang. 

Just  at  the  Oakdale  fork,  he  came 
upon  Collins,  trudging  along  alone. 

"Going  my  way?"  Danny  called, 
feeling  already  a  slight  release  from 
pain,  as  he  drew  nearer  the  bridge — 
his  bridge. 

"I  just  thought  I'd  go  out  and  take 
a  look  around,"  said  Collins,  a  little 
sheepishly. 

"Get  in.  You're  as  bad  as  I  am, 
Collins.  You'd  think  that  bridge  was 
a  woman,  the  way  we  fuss  about 
her!" 

He  was  sorry  he'd  said  that.  It 
made  him  think  of  the  woman  who 
no  longer  wanted  him,  and  the 
thought  brought  its  old-  feeling  of 
hopelessness. 

But  the  sight  of  the  bridge  against 
the  lightening  sky,  restored  some  of 
his  good  humor. 

TOGETHER  he  and  Collins  left  the 
'  car,  started  across  the  bridge,  in- 
specting bolts  here,  looking  anxiously 
up  the  tall  spans,  testing  joints  with 
a  hammer. 

"Hey!"  said  Collins  suddenly. 
"Something  moved  behind  that 
pillar." 

"Go  on,  it  was  probably  your 
shadow!"   said  Danny. 

But  he  looked,  too,  and  he  saw  that 
Collins  was  right.  Something  had 
moved  behind  one  of  the  pillars  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  bridge. 

"Come  on!"  shouted  Danny,  for  the 
something  was  the  figure  of  a  man, 
and  he  had  started  to  run. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  Danny  to 
catch  up   with  him.     He   caught   the 


man's     collar,     swung     him     around. 

"Wilkinson!" 

"Listen,  O'Neill,  this  is  no  time — " 

"Why,  you  meddling,  spying  .  .  . 
What  are  you  doing  here?" 

The  man's  face  had  paled  to  a 
ghastly  gray  under  his  unshaven 
beard. 

"I  tell  you,  O'Neill,  we  got  to  get 
off  this  bridge  before — " 

"Before  you  do  some  more  damage, 
I  suppose.  Well,  let  me  tell  you, 
Wilkinson,  I've  had  enough  .  .   ." 

The  blow  from  Danny's  raised  fist 
never  fell.  For,  just  at  that  moment, 
a  low  rumble,  like  thunder,  began. 
Ominous,  threatening,  it  rose  to  a 
deafening  crash. 

The  dynamited  bridge  gave  way. 
Like  toy  figures,  the  three  men  fell  .  .  . 

TO  Mother  O'Neill,  the  days  of  wait- 
'  ing  in  the  hospital  seemed  endless. 
Sitting  by  Danny's  bed,  hour  after 
weary  hour,  watching  his  still  figure 
for  the  slightest  sign,  blaming  herself 
for  not  hearing  him  go  out  that  morn- 
ing, not  stopping  him,  not  keeping 
him  safe  .  .  . 

Peggy  sat  with  her  as  much  of  the 
time  as  she  could  spare  from  her  own 
home.  Monte  came,  too,  in  the  eve- 
ning, to  bring  them  away,  explaining 
that  sitting  there  didn't  help  Danny 
and  only  made  them  feel  worse. 

A  week  .  .  .  two  weeks  .  .  .  three 
weeks  .  .  .  And  still  the  doctors  said 
"No  change."  And  still  he  lay  there, 
strapped  and  bandaged,  even  his  head 
a  grotesque  mask  of  gauze.  He  was 
breathing,  occasionally  he  moved 
slightly,  he  had  moments  of  con- 
sciousness. But  whether  he  would 
rally,  whether  he  would  grow 
stronger,  would  even  speak  to  them, 


the  doctor  could  not  say.     And,  day 
after  day,  "No  change." 

In  the  room  next  to  Danny's,  Col- 
lins, too,  fought  for  life.  Fought, 
and  at  last  .  .  .  lost,  leaving  his  two 
children  alone  in  the  world,  but  for 
the  generous  heart  of  Mother  O'Neill. 
'  Matt  Turner  was  comfortingly  gen- 
erous, paying  all  the  hospital  bills. 
But  what  of  his  daughter?  Mother 
O'Neill  simply  could  not  understand 
why  Eileen  did  not  come  to  the  hos- 
pital. Perhaps  she  could  not  stand 
the  smells  that  hovered  there.  But, 
surely,  when  the  man  she  was  en- 
gaged to  marry  lay  so  near  death.  .  .  . 

THEN,  on  a  sweltering  August  after- 
'  noon  when  the  doctor  had  sent 
Mother  O'Neill  home  to  rest,  the 
phone  rang.  She  sprang  to  her  feet, 
tense  and  trembling.  Word  from  the 
hospital?  Trudie  answered  the  phone. 

"Miz  O'Neill,  that  Turner  girl 
wants  to  talk  to  you.  She  says  to 
come  quick!" 

Her  hand  shook  so  she  could  hardly 
hold  the  receiver  to  her  ear. 

"Oh,  Eileen,  what  is  it?" 

"I'm  at  the  hospital,  Mrs.  O'Neill. 
I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  I  made 
then:i  let  me  see  him!" 

"But,  Eileen,  Danny  ...  Is  he  all 
right?" 

"I  had  to  come  to  tell  him  it  was 
all  my  fault.  All  of  this  seems  like 
my  fault,  too.  And  when  I  whis- 
pered his  name  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  yes,  Eileen  .  .  ." 

"He  spoke  to  me.  And  Mrs.  O'Neill" 
— her  voice  broke  in  a  sob — "I  was  so 
happy!  Mrs.  O'Neill,  can  you  come 
over  right  away?  He  wants  to  see 
you,  too!" 

"Praise    be    to    God!"    said    Mother 


YVONNE  FOX,  SYRACUSE   UNIVERSITY  JUNIOR,  SAYS: 
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AND   IT'S   YOURS   WITH   THIS   FACE   POWDER 
r/OU   CHOOSE   BY   THE    COLOR   OF   YOUR   EYES!' 


Follow  the  modem  trend  in  makeup! 
Achieve  the  engaging  natural  look  of 
gay,  young  "coUegiennes."  It's  easy 
with  Richard  Hudnut  Marvelous  Face 
Powder  .  .  .  the  wonderful  new  powder 
you  choose  by  the  color  of  your  eyes! 

Eye  color,  you  see,  is  definitely  re- 
lated to  the  color  of  your  skin  and  the 
color  of  yoiu-  hair.  It  is  the  simplest 
guide  to  cosmetic  shades  that  match 
and  glorify  the  beauty  of  your  own 
coloring  .  .  .  give  you  that  modern 
natural  look  that  men  prefer! 


So,  whether  your  eyes  are  blue,  brown, 
gray  or  hazel,  you'll  find  the  shade  that 
is  exactly  right  for  you  in  Hudnut 
Marvelous  Face  Powder  .  .  .  the  pure, 
fine -textured  powder  that  you  choose 
by  the  color  of  your  eyes! 

See  how  smoothly  Marvelous  Face 
Powder  goes  on  .  .  .  how  it  agrees  with 
even  the  most  sensitive  skin!  And  how 
it  lasts — ends  powder-puff  dabbing  for 
hours  and  hours!  For  complete  color  har- 
mony, use  matching  Marvelous  Rouge 
and  Lipstick,  too. 


Hudnut  Marvelous  Face  Powder  and  harmonizing  Rouge  and  Lipstick 
{_       at  drug  and  department  stores — only  55i  each.  65t  in  Canada. 


PERSONAL  TRY-OUT  KIT! 

/"  ^ 

Generous   junior   sizes   of 
Hudnut   Marvelous  Face 
Powder  and  harmonizing 

k         Specially 
^L     priced  for 
'(M    a   limited 
■-3F    fime  only 

Rouge  and  Lipstick  .  .  . 
packaged   together   in   an 
attractive  kit,  perfect  for     * 
home  or  ofiSce. 

f    55( 

Al  drug 
and  deparf- 
menl  stores 

In  Canada,  6St 
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RAZ-Z-Z-  / 
BERRIES/ 

that's  what  I  think 
^"ibout  germs- 


"Usually,  folks,  I  think  POLITELY.  But 
about  germs  a  baby's  got  to  think 
TOUGH .  .  .  and  ACT  TOUGH.  To  be  safe, 
we  have  to  wear  ARMOR.  That's  why 
Mommy  protects  my  skin,  every  day, 
with  Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  It's  a 
baby's  best  BODY-guard!  I  hope  YOUR 
baby  gets  this  protection." 

Mother,  to  give  your  baby's  skin  the  best 
care,  to  keep  it  safer  from  germs,  and  freer  of 
rashes,  do  as  almost  all  hospitals  do,  as  most 
doctors  recommend:  oil  baby's  skin  daily  with 
Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  Do  this  until  he's  at 
least  a  year  old.  And  use  the  oil  after  every 
diaper  change,  too. 

Then  continue  the  protection  with  Mennen 
Ant'septic  Powder.  Made  by  a  new  process — 
H^mmerized — it's  as  smooth  as  air.  And — it's 
Antiseptic.  A  survey  indicates  it  is  rec- 
ommended by  more  doctors  than  any  other 
baby  powder. 

Remember,  also,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
visits  to  your  doctor.  Take  your  baby  to  him 
regulaily. 


*OIL«WPOa»ti^R 


O'Neill,  starting  for  the  door.  "Tru- 
die!"  she  called  back  to  the  kitchen. 
"Danny's  saved!" 

At  the  hospital,  she  found  them  to- 
gether, Eileen  holding  one  clumsy, 
bandaged  hand  in  hers. 

"Danny!"  cried  his  mother.  "My 
boy!" 

His  voice  came,  w^eak  and  muffled, 
but  still  Danny's  voice — the  voice  his 
mother  had  not  heard  for  so  many 
days,  the  voice  she  had  even  caught 
herself  thinking  she  might  not  hear 
again — ever. 

"I'm — fine,  Mom,"  it  said  faintly,  as 
if  speaking  with  a  tremendous  effort. 
"What  happened?" 

"Never  mind,  son.  Just  you  rest 
and  get  well.  Eileen  and  I  will  stay 
and  watch.  Won't  we,  Eileen?  Only 
get  well,  son,  get  well!" 

CHE  looked  at  the  girl.  Tears 
'^  streamed  from  her  eyes,  already 
red  with  crying.  Eileen  bent  over  the 
figure  on  the  bed. 

"Yes,  Danny,"  she  said  softly,  "get 
well — for  me  as  well  as  for  your 
Mother.  I  won't  desert  you,  Danny. 
I'll  never  desert  you  now.  Only — get 
well.     Come  back  to  me!" 

There  was  a  light  step  at  the  door. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  nurse,  "but 
you'll  have  to  leave  now.  The  doctor 
will  be  here  any  minute." 

The  two  women  went  out  together. 

"Eileen,  what  were  you  telling  me 
over  the  phone  about  it  being  all 
your  fault?" 

Tearfully,  Eileen  explained  about 
the  broken  engagement. 

"I'm  so  ashamed  of  myself,  Mrs. 
O'Neill,"  she  ended.  "I  can  see  now 
that  I  must  stay  with  Danny.  I  can't 
leave  him  in  this  crisis!" 

Looking  into  the  girl's  wretched 
face.  Mother  O'Neill  could  not  judge 
harshly.  But  she  could  also  not  help 
wondering  if  such  a  crisis  were  not 
too  much  to  pay  for  a  girl's  thought- 
lessness— if  Eileen  could  always  be 
relied  on — in  a  crisis.  She  dismissed 
the  thought  from  her  mind  to  com- 
fort the  girl. 

"We  will  hope  and  pray  together, 
Eileen,"  she  said,  "for  Danny  means 
so  much  to  us  both." 

Now  they  met  every  day  at  the 
hospital,  Eileen  always  with  arms  full 
of  flowers.  Even  if  Danny  could  not 
see  them,  she  said,  he  could  smell 
them. 

In  another  two  weeks,  he  had 
grown  strong  enough  to  talk  to  them, 
an  hour  at  a  time.  Then  he  was  able 
to  sit  up. 

By  the  time  the  leaves  were  turn- 
ing red  and  gold  he  began  to  seem 
almost  like  his  old  self.  His  arm  was 
in  a  neat  splint,  his  legs  were  in  casts. 
Only  his  head  remained  completely 
swathed  in  bandages. 

"I  guess  they  just  don't  want  me 
to  see  how  beautiful  you  are,  Eileen," 
he  said  one  day,  laughing.  "I  guess 
they're  afraid  the  shock  would  be  too 
much  for  me!" 

For  answer,  she  touched  his  cheek. 

"And   you.    Mom,    are   you   there?" 

"You  know  I  am,  son.  I  hate  to  go 
away  for  even  a  minute.  It's  so  good 
to  have  you  well  again." 

"Well,  Mom,  you  tell  those  doctors 
I'm  getting  pretty  tired  lying  here, 
being  mollycoddled  like  a  baby.  You 
tell  them  I  want  to  get  back  in  action 
again.    I  want  to  go  home!" 

Mother  O'Neill  laughed,  with  real 
pleasure.  This  sounded  like  her 
Danny,  like  her  impatient,  reckless, 
lovable  son  once  more. 

"You  just  do  what  the  doctors  say, 


or  I'll  know  the  reason  w^hy.  Don't 
think  you're  too  big  to  feel  the  back 
of  your  mother's  hand  yet!" 

They  laughed  together,  and  Danny 
and  Eileen  began  to  talk,  eagerly,  of 
what  they  would  do  when  Danny  was 
home  again.  There  was  really  no 
reason  Mother  O'Neill  could  see  why 
they  kept  him  in  the  hospital.  She 
could  take  care  of  him  at  home  just 
as  well  as  those  starched  nurses.  He'd 
be  better  off  at  home — happier  in  his 
own  bedroom  instead  of  in  this  im- 
personal white  hospital  room  where 
you  were  just  a  room  number  and  a 
fever  chart  instead  of  an  only  son. 

The  idea  grew  on  her.  Why  not? 
She'd  go  right  in  to  that  doctor  now 
and  find  out  if  Danny  couldn't  go 
home — tomorrow.  Or,  at  least,  the 
end  of  the  week. 

"I'll  be  back  in  just  a  moment,"  she 
said,  and  walked  hesitatingly  down 
the  corridor  to  the  doctor's  office. 

He  wasn't  there,  but  she  waited 
until  he  got  back. 

"Oh,  hello,  Mrs.  O'Neill,"  he  said, 
putting  his  bag  down  on  the  table 
and  offering  her  the  chair  by  his  desk. 
"I  guess  you're  feeling  pretty  good 
now  that  that  big  boy  of  yours  is  on 
the  way  to  recovery.  He  had  a  pretty 
close  shave!" 

"Yes,  and  I  do  feel  good  about  it, 
Doctor  Stone,"  she  began.  "And  I 
don't  like  to  bother  you  when  you've 
done  so  much  for  us.  But  I  woulA 
like  to  know  when  I  can  take  him 
home.  He'd  be  so  much  better  off  at 
home,  really  he  would.  Could  I  take 
him  this  week?" 

A  strange  look  came  to  the  doctor's 
face.  Was  it  doubt?  Didn't  he  think 
she  could  take  care  of  her  own  son? 
She  hurried  to  reassure  him. 

"Oh,  I  know  I  could  take  perfect 
care  of  him.  Dr.  Stone.  I'll  do  every- 
thing you  tell  me,  if  you'll  just  let 
him  go  home  .  .  ." 

"I'm  sure  you  will,  Mrs.  O'Neill, 
but  I  don't  think  it  wise  to  let  Danny 
leave  the  hospital  just  yet." 

That  look  again.  Perhaps  it  was 
worry  .  .  . 

"If  there's  anything  special  he  has 
to  have  .  .  ." 

"It  isn't  that,  Mrs.  O'Neill  .  .  ." 

Or  did  he  look  like  a  man  who  is 
afraid? 

"Doctor  Stone!  What  is  it?  You're 
keeping  something  from  me!" 

He  came  over  and  took  one  of  her 
hands  in  his  strong  surgeon's  fingers. 

"We  haven't  wanted  you  to  know, 
Mrs.  O'Neill,  and  we  certainly  don't 
want  Danny  to  know,  but — " 

"I  must  know.  Doctor.  What  is  it?" 

"We  can't  tell  you  whether,  when 
we  remove  the  bandages  from  Danny's 
head — whether  he'll  be  able  to  see 
or  not!" 

He  grasped  her  hand  more  firmly, 
and  put  an  arm  around  her  shoulders, 
to  steady  her. 

But  it  was  not  steadying  that 
Mother  O'Neill  needed  just  then.  That 
would  come  later.  Just  now,  she  felt 
only  a  numbness.  She  had  heard  his 
words,  but  she  could  not  make  her- 
self believe  them. 

Slowly,  as  if  it  belonged  to  some- 
one else,  she  heard  her  own  voice — a 
harsh  whisper. 

"It  isn't  true!"  she  was  saying.  "It 
can't  be  true!    My  Danny — blind!" 
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Will  Eileen  be  able  to  remain  loyal 
to  Danny  when  she  learns  of  this  new 
misfortune?  Or — perhaps — is  the  doc- 
tor mistaken  in  his  fears?  Be  sure  to 
follow  the  story  of  the  courageous 
O'Neill  family  in  July  Radio  Mirror. 
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WE  CANADIAN  LISTENERS 


By 
HORACE      BROWN 


SOMETIMES  I'm  asked  why  I  de- 
vote the  majority  of  my  columns  to 
the  young  entertainers.  Well, 
there's  only  one  answer  for  that:  the 
accent  is  on  Youth  in  Canadian  radio; 
all  the  topnotchers  hover  around  the 
thirty  mark.  As  proof,  I  give  you  Rai 
Purdy,  actor,  announcer,  producer  of 
CFRB,  Toronto,  twenty-nine  years  of 
age  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  Dominion's  radio  artists. 
Rai  Purdy  is  as  busy  as  a  two-armed 
paperhanger  with  an  European  war 
and  a  Russian  pact  on  his  hands. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  programs 
that  are  putting  bald  spots  on  the 
Purdy  cranium: 

"Out  of  the  Night"  .  .  .  Sundays,  9: 30 
p.m.,  EDST,  from  CFRB;  a  Canadian 
"Lights  Out"  program  that  is  getting 
an  increasing  audience;  scripts  and 
actors  all  labeled  "Made  in  Canada," 
with  Purdy  doing  a  first  person  singu- 
lar job  a  la  Orson  Welles. 

"Treasure  Trail"  .  .  .  Tuesday,  9:30 
p.m.,  EDST,  to  a  network;  the  "tele- 
phone prize"  show  that  had  had  a 
birthday,  while  "Pot  o'  Gold"  was 
still  a  gleam;  also  quizzes  and  stunts; 
has  sold  so  much  gum,  Wrigleys 
almost  bit  off  more  than  they  could 
chew;  Rai  is  M.  C. 

"Drama  of  Stamps"  .  .  .  Wednesdays, 
8:00  p.m.  to  a  sixteen-station  chain  for 
Salada  Tea;  half-hour  dramatizations 


of  just  what  the  title  indicates;  Rai 
produces  and  acts  here  to  scripts  by 
William  Strange. 

"Circle  'K'  Show"  . . .  Saturday  a.m.'s 
between  11:30  and  noon;  kids'  show, 
featuring  talented  moppets,  and  guest 
celebs  such  as  sea  captains,  aviators, 
sports  luminaries,  etc.;  bankrolled  by 
Kellogg's  on  chain  from  CFRB  as  far 
west  as  Vancouver;  will  probably  soon 
be  piped  east  as  far  as  Halifax  for 
coast-to-coast  distribution;  once  again 
Rai  is  M.C.  and  producer. 

"Musical  Interlude"  .  .  .  fifteen  min- 
utes daily  for  Musterole  over  CFRB 
Mondays  through  Fridays  at  5:30  p.m. 
of  familiar  music  with  Rai  as  M.C. 

Which  isn't  a  bad  lineup  for  a  fellow 
who  only  three  years  ago  was  that 
office-boy  of  radio,  a  junior  announcer. 
Of  course,  you  can  explain  it  by  Rai 
Purdy's  "Nelson  touch";  the  "Rai"  be- 
ing a  glamorized  version  of  "Horatio", 
the  first  name  of  the  admiral  who 
knew  England  expected  every  man  to 
do  his  duty. 

RAI  PURDY  was  born  in  London, 
England,  so  he  doesn't  mind  his 
present  setup  forcing  him  to  go 
around  in  a  fog.  His  parents  brought 
him  over  to  this  side  of  the  duck- 
pond  in  1913,  when  the  Atlantic  was 
still  safe  from  long-distance  bombers 
and  Europe  was  getting  set  to  blow 
up  again.  He  attended  Brock  Avenue, 


Huron,  Rosedale,  and  Central  Tech- 
nical schools  in  Toronto,  with  some 
vague  notion  of  a  business  career. 

"The  Monetary  Times"  made  the 
mistake  of  hiring  Rai  as  an  office-boy. 
He  went  from  there  to  the  accounting, 
makeup  and  advertising  departments. 
Then  he  was  fired. 

p  DGAR  STONE  had  had  his  eye  on 
t  Rai  for  some  time,  because  of  the 
boy's  enthusiasm  for  amateur  drama. 
When  Edgar  founded  his  Radio  Hall, 
Rai  was  his  right-hand  man.  The 
familiar  "Young  Tim"  series  from  the 
Hall  over  CBC  gave  Rai  his  first  net- 
work experience  as  announcer.  Rai 
produced  two  plays  presented  at  the 
Dominion  Drama  Festivals,  and  di- 
rected drama  activities  of  the  Toronto 
branch  of  the  Dickens  Fellowship. 

CFRB  took  the  ambitious  member  of 
the  Purdy  clan  on  as  an  announcer,  but 
Rai  wouldn't  stay  put,  and  began 
dabbling  with  CFRB's  dramatics.  Soon 
he  found  himself  producing  the  suc- 
cessful "Echoes  from  History"  and 
"Bijou  Theatre." 

Rai  has  a  lovely  blonde  wife,  and  two 
youngsters,  Brian,  aged  three,  and 
Brenda,  just  past  her  first  birthday. 
He  also  has  ideas  Canadian  radio  is 
going  places. 

It  will,  as  long  as  young  fellows  like 
Rai  Purdy  are  around. 


TO    HELP    GUARD   AGAINST    DRY,   OLD-LOOKING    SKIN, 
USE   THIS    LOVELY   SOAP   MADE   WITH    OLIVE    OILt 


i  certainly  do!  vou  see,  palmolive 

s  made  with  olive  and  palm  oils, 

nature's  finest  beauty  aids,  that's 

why  its  lather  is  so  different,  so 

good  for  dry,  lifeless  skin  ! 

palmolive  cleanses  so  thoroughly 

yet  so  gently  that  it  leaves  skin 

soft  and  smooth...  complexions 

RADIANT  ! 


MADE  WITH  OjU/l>e  Oiit  TO  KEEP  SKIN  SOFT  AND  SMOOTH 


JUNE,  1940 
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Hollywood   Rodio  Whispers 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


site,"  newest  pattern  of  Wm.  Rogers 
&  Son,  product  of  Internotionol  Silver 
Company.  Get  YOUR  set  of  four  lovely 
sotad  forks  from  your  dealer  TODAY! 

"EXQUISITE".omesinPIECES-0F-8! 

Complete  set  of  44  gorgeous  pieces 
.  ,  .  eight  of  nearly   tA  JQIt 
EVERYTHING...  only   ■i'^(|i*'" 

WM.  ROGERS  &  SON 

BY    INTERNATIONAL 
"It's  Original  Rogers!" 
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It's  my  guess  that  unless  some  im- 
provement is  made  in  Gene  Autry's 
program,  it  will  fade  from  the 
network  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Main  weakness  in  the  Autry  Formula 
is  the  acting  by  the  cast  of  so- 
called  cowboys,  who  in  reality  are 
actors  heard  almost  every  day  on 
dramatic  shows  emanating  from  Hol- 
lywood. They  sound  little  like  cow- 
boys, more  like  Charlie  McCarthy 
versions. 

*  *  * 

Rudy.  Vallee's  new  air  show  met 
with  only  doubtful  praise  here  in 
Hollywood.  Most  critics  gave  it  a 
drubbing.  Rudy,  by  the  way,  is  being 
paged  by  MGM  for  the  spot  of  band- 
leader in  the  next  Judy  Garland  film. 

Bob  Hope,  instead  of  taking  a 
European  vacation  this  summer,  will 
spend  his  time  on  the  stage:  He'll 
make  a  lengthy  personal  appearance 
tour,   at  the   request   of  his   sponsors 

and  studio. 

*  *     * 

BABYi.AND  BULLETIN!  It's  a  daughter 
for  the  Sanford  Barnett's  .  .  .  papa  is 
director  of  the  Radio  Theater!  It's  a 
girl  for  the  Budd  Linn's — daddy's  high 
tenor  with  the  King's  Men  quartette! 

*  *     * 

Lewis  Allan  Weiss,  headman  at  the 
Don  Lee  Hollywood  network,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Tommy  Lee  Tele- 
vision station,  W6XAO,  will  go  partly- 
commercial  September  1st.  "This  is 
a  breathtaking  announcement  for  it 
means  that  Television  is  here — and 
with  the  sponsors'  interest,  big-time 
programs  will  be  forthcoming! 

A  *  * 

Your  reporter  will  act  as  a  guide  to 
the  winners  of  Uncle  Don  s  talent 
contest  for  children:  they'll  be  Mono- 
gram   Studio's   guests   in   Hollywood! 

■!?  sis  -■« 

"Cobina  and  Brenda"  the  two  hi- 
larious horse-faced  comics  on  the  Bob 
Hope  show  will  very  likely  substitute 
for  Hope  during  the  summer  months. 

si!  *  * 

Too  bad  that  Lanny  Ross  isn't  in 
pictures.  With  a  voice  like  his,  you'd 
think  some  movie  producer  could  find 
a  proper  script! 

*  sH  si: 

I  still  can't  take  the  Texaco  star 
theater  in  large  doses.  Too  much  un- 
funny fun  with  Ken  Murray.  Smart- 
est part  of  the  Texaco  show  is  its 
producer,  Jack  Runyon. 

*  s!:  s(c 

Hollywood  was  amazed  to  hear  that 
so  many  of  its  radio  stars  were  check- 
ing off  the  air  soon.     When  Variety 


itemed  that  Orson  Welles  and  his 
sponsors  were  through,  it  did  so  like 
this:  "Orson  Welles  wears  out  spon- 
sor!"    And  an  audience,  too! 

sN         *         * 

It's  no  secret  that  Bob  Hope  is 
plenty  worried  over  MGM's  state- 
ment that  Judy  Garland  may  not  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Hope  airer 
.  .  .  studio  has  had  complaints  from 
exhibitors  saying  folks  stay  home  to 
hear  her  on  the  air,  instead  of  going 
to  movies! 

^  4:  ^c 

Laurence  Olivier  and  Vivian  Leigh 
are  being  offered  to  radio  sponsors  at 
an  asking  price  of  ten  G's.    Just  hay! 

*  5}!  5(S 

Dick  Powell  is  right  in  his  element 
on  the  Good  News  show  .  .  .  sounds 
like  his  old  terrific  self.  .  .  .  Mary 
Martin's  warbling  is  plenty  okay,  too! 

sic  *  si: 

The  latest  Hollywood  rage  is  a  rather 
curious  one.  Filmstars  are  eager  to 
participate  on  the  Hollywood  Whis- 
pers Quiz:  a  program  designed  to  see 
how  much  they  know  about  Holly- 
wood. So  far  over  twenty  filmstars 
have  appeared  on  the  Mutual  airer, 
conducted  by  yours  truly. 

#  4:  ^ 

Kenny  Baker,  song  star  of  the  Star 
Theater,  rarely  allows  his  children 
to  visit  the  radio  studios. 

sic  si:  sj: 

Pat  Friday,  who  won  plaudits  on 
the  Bing  Crosby  show,  is  moving  into 
the  vocal  spot  on  the  Don  Ameche 
drama  program. 

CONFIDENTIAL   QUESTION    BOX 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith:  John  Boles  was 
never  a  very  popular  radio  star:  so 
don't  expect  to  hear  him  unless  he 
makes  an  appearance  soon  on  the  Lux 
Radio  Theater. 

Dorothy  Schlapak;  N.  J.:  Alan  Curtis 
and  Priscilla  Lawson  were  just  di- 
vorced. Alan  is  not  thinking  of 
marrying  again.  He  is  in  his  late 
20's,    is    considered    very    handsome. 

Letia'F.  Hoffman,  Ohio:  T^"  ^ks  for 
your  nice  comments  on  my  radio 
show.  You  can  hear  "Hollywood 
Whispers"  FOUR  times  weekly  over 
the  Mutual  Network.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday  2:45  p.m.  E.D.S.T.,  and 
Saturday  nights,  9:00  p.m.  E.D.S.T. 

Jerry  Danzig;  N.  Y.  C:  M  a  r  j  O  r  i  e 
Weaver  is  not  married.  She's  not 
even  engaged.  Perhaps,  after  all,  you 
have  a  chance! 

Wilma  Francis;  N.  Y.  C:  Leon  Jan- 
ney  is  married.  He  has  been  secretly 
married  for  some  time.  The  girl's 
name,  if  you  do  not  already  know,  is 
WILMA  FRANCIS! 


THE  BERNARR  MACFADDEN  FOUNDATION 

conducts  various  non-profit  enterprises  :  The  Macfadden-Deauville  Hotel  at  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resorts  on  the  Florida  Beach,  recreation 
of  all  kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid  system  of  Bernarr  Macfadden  methods  of 
health  building  can  be  secured. 

The  Physical  Culture  Hotel,  Dansville,  New  Yoi-Ij.  is  also  open  the  year  around, 
with  accommodations  at  greatly  reduced  rates  for  the  winter  months,  for  health 
building  and  recreation. 

The  Loorais  Sanatorium  at  Liberty,  New  York,  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis, 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Foundation  and  Bernarr  Macfadden's  treatments,  to- 
gether with  the  latest  and  most  scientific  medical  procedures,  can  be  secured  here 
for  the  treatment  in  all  stages  of  this  dreaded  disease. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man-building,  fully 
accredited  school  preparatory  for  college,  placed  on  the  honor  roll  by  designation 
of  the  War  Department's  governmental  authorities,  where  character  building  is 
the  most  important  part  of  education. 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  School  for  boys  and  girls  from  four  to  twelve,  at 
BriarclifE  Manor,  New  York.  Complete  information  furnished  upon  request.  Ad- 
dress inquiries  to  :  Bernarr  Macfadden,  Room  717,  20.5  East  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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How  to  Sing  for  Money 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

and  performance  you  would  the 
commercial  to  which  you  hope  to 
graduate. 

Accompaniment 

Singing  a  daily  sustainer  for  a  few 
months  with  nothing  but  a  bare  piano 
for  accompaniment  is  grand  training. 
More  than  one  name  singer  today 
would  fail  completely  if  that  rich 
band  backing  were  taken  away. 
Nevertheless,  singing  with  piano  only 
is  poor  buildup,  because  the  per- 
formance almost  always  (unless 
you're  another  Helen  Morgan)  has  a 
shoddy,  weak  air  about  it.  There's 
something  about  the  nakedness  and 
lack  of  sustaining  power  in  a  piano 
accompaniment  that  shows  up  all  the 
imperfections    of    the    singer's    voice. 

So,  if  you've  just  got  a  piano  in 
back  of  you,  miake  the  best  of  it,  but 
tactfully  try  to  get  something  a  little 
richer.  Maybe  there's  a  neat  little 
dance  orchestra  around  town  which 
would  like  to  go  on  the  air — maybe 
the  guitar,  violin,  and  bass-fiddle  of 
the  house  orchestra  would  give  you 
a  break — or  perhaps  a  judicious  dis- 
play of  your  fan-mail  would  justify 
the  station  manager  in  spending  a 
little  money  on  your  accompaniment. 
Don't  make  a  nuisance  of  yourself, 
but  keep  it  in  mind. 

But  let's  assume  that  you're  doing 
your  vocals  in  front  of  the  house  or- 
chestra in  a  variety  sustainer.  Here 
is  what  will  probably  go  on. 

The  program  director  notified  you 
that  you  are  to  do  a  certain  show. 
The  Musical  Director  or  Leader  tells 
you  what  songs  you  are  to  sing,  or 
you  give  him  a  list  from  which  he 
picks  numbers  to  fit  the  show-layout 
he  has  in  mind.  When  the  songs  are 
cleared,  you  give  him  (at  least  a 
week  in  advance) ,  the  keys  for  your 
choruses  and  the  routines  you  want; 
the  transposition  will  be  done  in  the 
station  music  library  during  the 
week,  while  you're  preparing  your 
rendition  on  your  own  time.  Your 
next  appearance  is  at  rehearsal,  on 
the  day  of  the  show. 

The  band  is  almost  certainly  using 
"stocks"  (orchestrations  put  out  by 
the  publisher),  rather  than  special 
arrangements.  Stock  vocal  orchestra- 
tions are  available  in  several  different 
keys,  but  you  may  prefer  to  use  the 
more  rhythmic  dance-band  orches- 
tration if  it  happens  to  contain  a 
chorus  in  your  key,  or  if  you  can 
have  one  transposed.  An  expert 
house  orchestra  can  give  your  stocks 
the  effect  of  specials  surprisingly  well 
and  rapidly. 

Thereupon  the  orchestra  runs 
through  it — once  alone,  not  more 
than  twice  with  you.  They  then  go 
ahead  with  rehearsing  the  rest  of  the 
show,  catch  a  smoke  out  in  the  alley, 
and  the  next  thing  you  know  you're 
on  the  air. 

Rehearsals,   and   Show  Timing 

Since  the  rehearsal  period  is  so 
short  and  so  near  the  actual  per- 
formance, and  since  the  show  stands 
or  falls  on  the  one  shot,  rehearsals 
are  probably  more  important  in  radio 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  enter- 
tainment. Treat  them  that  way — 
arrive  on  schedule,  and  take  them 
seriously. 

Timing  is  one  of  the  vital  purposes 
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CHARLES    E. 
ZIMMERMAN 

Beauty   Expert,  Inventor  I 
and    manufacturer    ofl 
JUVA-TEX   POROUSI 
AUTOMATIC     COM- 
PACT   PATENTED 


IIIUI   Try  POROUS  AUTOMATIC 
JU  IH- 1  LA  COMPACTS.  PatenW 


Utility  Porous 

Automatic 

Compact. Pat  10c 

ji       Seal  Porous 

'         Automatic 

Compact. Pat  25c 

Velour  Porous 

Automatic 

Compact  Pat  25c 

I  Seal  Bath  Porous 

Automatic 

Comoact  Pat  75c 


IIUI    Try  BUBBLE  FOAM  POR- 

JUTN'I  lAous  powder  puffs 


Patented 

Twin  Porous 

Powder    Puffs 

Pat    2  for  5c 

Big  Sister 

Porous  Powder 

PufT   Pat    5c 

Velour  Porous 

Powder 
Puff.  Pat    10c 

Bath  Size 
Porous  Powder 
Puff.  Pat   25c 


JUVA-TEX ''V.VA'" 


750,000  air  cells  in 

eachJuva-TexPorous 

Automatic  Compact, 

release  and  filter  the 

powder  on  your  face 

in   a    smooth   even 

film.    For    the    first 

time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
you  can  have  a  perfect  Automatic 
Compact,  washable  good  as  new. 
Nearly  a  million  women  a  month 
are  changing  from  old  fashioned 
compacts  and  powder  puffs  to  the 
new  Juva-Tex,  made  from  "milk" — 
the  "milk"  from  rubber  trees  by  a 
patented  process  that  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  modern  science.  The  in- 
stant you  use  Juva-Tex  you'll  see 
the  vast  improvement  in  your  make- 
up beauty 

A   LOVELY  GIFT   FOR  YOU    IF  YOU    MAIL   THIS    COUPON 

If  you  are  unable  to  buy  Juva-Tex  at  your  Drug,  Department  or 
Variety  Store — Mail   this   coupon   with  your  order,   for  Free  Gift 

Copyri[;ht  1940, ChB9.£.  Zimmerman. Chicago 


U  Illustrated  25c 

JUVA-TEX  "T/oSr 

AUTOMATIC  COMPACTS.  Patented 

•  Washable  Good  As  New 

•  Holds  10  day  Supply  of 
Your   Favorite  Powder 

•  Won't  Spill  Powder 

•  No  Muss  on  Your  Dress  or 
in  your  Purse 

•  Guaranteed  Safe  for  the 
most  delicate  skin  by 
Lloyds  of  London  Policy 
No   9088 

•  FILL— TAP— APPLY 
EASY  TO  WASH— YOU'LL 
USE  IT  FOR  MANY  MONTHS 
JUVA-TEX  is  absolutely  san- 
itary Washable  Good  As  New 
A  simple  quick  rinsing  makes 
your  JUVA-TEX  just  like  new ! 


POWDER  FILTERS  THROUGH 
MILLIONS  OF  TINY  AIR  CELLS 
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Included  Free  WithEvery 

JUVA-TEX  in  a  variety 

of  colors  to  matcli  your 

accessories 


CHAS.   E.   ZIMMERMAN 

225  N    WABASH  AVE.,  DEPT.RTM-6,CHICAC0,  ILLINOIS 

1  enc  lose  n  10c  for  one  JUVA-TEX  Utility  Porous  Automatic  Compact,  Patented 

I  enclose □25c  for  one  JUVA-TEX  Seal  Porous  Automatic  Compact,  Patented 

Wame - 


Address- 


_City_ 


-State 


Here  is  name  of  dealer  unable  to  supply  JUVA-TEX    Please  send  two  FREE 
JUVA-TEX  Twin  Porous  Powder  Puffs.Pat  (Free  offer  with  order  only.) 

Dealers  ^i*rnf  

This   Offer   Good    in    U.S.A.   Only. 


THOUSANDS    OF    HOUSEWIVES 

recipes,  17  useful  chapters,  192  pages,  stiff  binding 
Send  stamps  or  coins  to: 

Readers'   Service  Bureau,  Dept.   RM-35,   Radio  Mirror 


have    ordered    this    wonderful    new    cook 

book,  written  by  our  own  food  editor.    900 

Every  Homemaker's  Cook  Book"  25c  postpaid. 


205  East  42ncl  St..   New  York,   N.   Y. 


WEttMANICUREO 
CUTICLE 

Wrap  cotton  around  the  end  of  an  orangewood 
stick.  Saturate  with  Trimal  and  apply  it  to  cuti- 
cle. Watch  dead  cuticle  soften.  Wipe  it  aw^ay  with 
a  towel.  The  results  will  amaze  you.  On  sale 
at  drug,  department  V  M  |  fkM  J^  I 
and  10-cent  stores.  |    |C  I   IVI  rK  m 


tM  /l£/rA^  ^  rt*nr\K.w 


CHOOSE 


COSMEflCS 


lot 


lUGHTLY  HIGHER 
IN  CANADA 


Pay  less  for  Loveliness.  Laymen's  Cosme- 
tics are  Approved  Quality,  generously 
sized  and  super  value.  Sold  from  self 
help  displays  In  Drug  and  other  stores. 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Spencer,  Ind. 
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Exotic  is  the  word  for  Park  fc  Tilford's  famous  No.  g 
Perfume!  This  tantalizing,  long-lasting  scent  makes  you 
fascinating,  and  weaves  about  you  a  seductive  spelll 
Brought  to  you  by  the  famous  house  of  Park  &  Tiltord, 
with  its  100  year  tradition  of  truly  fine  quality.  Try  Park 
&  Tilford  No.  3  Perfume  today!  Drug,  dept.,  10^  stores. 

Wake  up  your  sleeping  loveliness  with  Park  &  Tilford 
beauty  aids,  preferred  by  die  smart  set  everyiohere: 

FACE  POWDER  •  LIPSTICK  •  ROUGE  •  PERFUMED  DEODORANT 


e^/i^yf-n^ 


Ol/in-   jniiiuiis  Park  6"   Tiljord  odfurs:  LILAC 
AD\E,\TURF.  •  GARDKNLV  •  NO.  12  •  CHERISH. 


/ 
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of  rehearsing.  Shows  must  end  on 
the  nose,  and  in  rehearsal  the  ma- 
terials for  the  program  are  cut,  ex- 
panded or  otherwise  adjusted  to  get 
exactly  the  desired  length.  The 
"dress,"  as  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the 
whole  show  without  a  break  is  called, 
is  almost  entirely  for  timing. 

Once  the  timing  is  determined, 
don't  take  liberties  with  it  by  ad- 
libbing,  changing  tempos,  missing 
cues,  and  so  on.  A  show  without  lee- 
way is  a  "tight  show" — -one  with  a 
number  toward  the  end  marked  with 
"provisional  cuts"  has  a  "cushion." 
Slowing  down  to  use  up  time  gained 
by  running  too  fast  is  "stretching" — 
a  show  running  so  slow  that  it  can't 
finish  on  the  nose  is  "overboard."  And 
you,  if  you  have  to  take  more  time 
on  the  air  than  you  did  in  rehearsal, 
are  a  "spreader."  Always  keep  one 
eye  on  that  clock  and  other  on  the 
script;  which  should  be  marked  at 
all  its  dividing  points  with  the  time 
which  should  have  elapsed,  much  like 
a  railroad  timetable. 

How  to  Build  a  15-Minute  Sustainer 

Let's  suppose  that  you  have  just 
had  a  successful  audition,  and  have 
been  notified  to  start  Monday  on  a 
series  of  15-minute  song  programs. 
You'll  probably  shove  off  with  the 
standard  pattern,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: theme  opening  and  the  an- 
nouncer's introduction,  then  a  gay 
song,  a  torch,  an  instrumental  inter- 
lude, a  pretty  ballad  and  a  rhythm 
song;  all  spaced  with  short  bits  by 
the  announcer  closing  with  a  repeat 
of  the  theme.  This  used  to  be  a  good 
pattern,  but  it's  terribly  old  stuff 
nowadays. 
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It  is  not  good  enough  for  you,  who 
have  a  name  to  make. 

Give  some  serious  thought,  as  soon 
as  you  have  found  your  sea-legs  in 
this  new  job,  to  devising  something 
better.  Put  some  finesse  into  your 
show  instead  of  just  grinding  out 
fifteen  minutes  worth  of  music  .  .  . 
In  short.  Showmanship  again. 

Well,  what  to  do?  I'd  say  begin 
by  putting  a  little  spin  on  the  num- 
bers you  sing.  As  one  idea,  couple 
a  timely  selection  with  a  clever  an- 
nouncement. Or  feature  on  your 
number  3  spot  a  medley  of  three 
Perennials.  Feature  some  special 
lyrics  on  your  second  choruses.  Do 
requests,  and  say  so.  Get  away  from 
the  pattern  by  doing  some  songs 
which  don't  fit  it.  Dedicate  a  song 
to  somebody  or  something.  Do  any- 
thing else  which  will  give  your  show 
a  little  fillip  to  lift  it  out  of  the  per- 
functory. Try  it  and  see  how  quickly 
your  sustainer  is  snapped  up  by  a 
sponsor.  The  continuity  man  and  the 
announcer  will  actually  be  glad  to 
help,  because  they  will  benefit  along 
with  you  if  the  show  sells;  and  the 
station  executives  won't  be  displeased 
either. 

I'd  suggest  that  you  read  one  of  the 
many  books  on  Writing  for  Radio  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  situation.  Variety's 
Radio  Directory  has  a  list  of  20,000 
program  titles  which  may  give  you 
some  inspiration.  Here  are  a  few 
rough  ideas  to  start  you  thinking. 

You  might,  for  instance,  devote  each 
program  to  a  popular  composer:  sing 
his  first  hit,  and  others  up  through 
the  years  to  his  newest  song,  which 
you  may  state  you're  betting  is  a 
coming  hit — chat  with  your  announcer 
.  about  the  composer's  history,  how  he 


writes,  and  so  on:  all  of  which  data 
the  publisher  will  furnish  cheerfully. 
Choose  an  enticing  title  for  your 
show.  It  may  give  you  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  continuity,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Here  are  some  ideas:  Across 
the  Music  Counter,  Melody  Trav- 
elogue, Singing  Alarm  Clock,  Around 
the  Town,  And  so  to  Bed,  The  Old 
Front  Porch,  Remembering,  Who 
Wrote  It,  Mary  Jane's  Songbook, 
Song  Gossip,  Lullaby  in  Rhythm, 
Singing  Co-ed,  Dizzy  Ditties,  Fash- 
ions in  Melody,  Judy's  Party,  The  Hit 
Sleuth,  Here  Comes  Hannah,  The 
Honeymooners,  The  Song  Painter, 
Rhythmic  Lesson,  Serenade  to  the 
Cook,  and  so  on  without  end.  You 
might  run  a  radio  contest  for  a  pro- 
gram title  and  kick  up  some  publicity 
with  it,  as  well  as  making  people  in- 
terested in  the  show. 

Hints  About  Commercial  Shows 

Your  singing  job  on  a  commercial 
show  will  be  very  similar  to  that  on 
the  sustainer,  except  that  you'll  get  a 
lot  of  free  supervision  and  advice, 
much  of  it  conflicting. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  sponsors 
are  busy  men,  of  whom  you  won't  see 
much.  How  wrong  you  are!  Most 
sponsors  are  hams  at  heart,  men  who 
have  always  wanted  to  angel  a  Broad- 
way show  and  now  have  the  chance 
to  do  so  on  the  company's  money. 
It's  the  Glamour.  But  never  forget 
that  it's  the  sponsor  who  pays  off. 
He's  always  right.  If  he  likes  "Home 
on  the  Range,"  you  like  "Home  on 
the  Range."  It  may  not  be  art,  but 
it's  one  way  to  stay  on  the  air.  So 
be  nice  to  him.  But  don't  toady,  for 
apart  from   the   Stardust  temporarily 
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in  his  eyes,  he's  probably  a  pretty 
smart  operator.  For  that  matter, 
toadying  to  the  sponsor  will  burn  up 
the  producer  and  the  other  advertis- 
ing agency  men,  who  can  give  you 
ten  jobs  to  the  sponsor's  one. 

Here  is  the  primary  caution.  Take 
the  job  seriously.  ,  The  sponsor  is 
spending  his  good  money  in  the  belief 
that  he's  going  to  get  it  back  with  a 
profit  through  the  sales  of  his  product 
which  your  entertainment  stimulates. 
To  the  sponsor  it's  a  very  serious 
business,  and  it  should  be  the  same 
to  you.  It  isn't  funny,  nor  is  it  good 
judgment  to  break  open  a  pack  of 
Camels  on  a  Chesterfield  show,  or  to 
program  "Two  Cigarettes  in  the 
Dark"  on  the  Edgeworth  pipe-tobacco 
hour.  Don't  be  smart-alecky;  kidding 
the  product  at  a  private  gathering  is 
much  funnier  at  the  time  than  it  is 
the  next  day  when  it  has  leaked  back 
to  the  sponsor.  I  mean  all  this  very 
earnestly:  I've  seen  too  many  promis- 
ing people  cut  their  own  throats  by 
taking  the  whole  thing  too  lightly. 

Miscellany 

Now  for  some  assorted  suggestions 
and  advice. 

Cultivate  versatility.  Learn  to  "read 
lines"  convincingly;  it  builds  up  your 
own  sustainer,  makes  you  more  use- 
ful, and  generally  leads  to  better 
things.  See  what  it  has  done  for 
Crosby,  and  notice  how  much  more 
Vallee  and  Kate  Smith  do  than  just 
sing. 

Do  justice  to  your  fan-mail.  Years 
ago,  when  I  was  working  with  Vallee, 
the  rest  of  us  would  leave  the  club  at 
three,  but  not  Rudy.  He  went  to  his 
cubbyhole  in  back  of  the  bandstand 


and  worked  on  his  fan-mail  until  five 
o'clock  of  the  cold  dawn,  and  then 
was  at  his  downtown  office  at  eleven 
to  send  out  the  photographs  re- 
quested. It's  a  phase  of  showman- 
ship. Enthusiastic  fans  will  spread 
the  gospel,  so  take  care  of  them.  And 
don't  neglect  "pulling"  as  subtly  as 
possible  for  fan-mail  in  your  pro- 
grams ...  all  the  way  from  casually 
mentioning  letters  so  they'll  know 
you  don't  mind  their  writing,  to  out- 
right "feelers"  for  them.  Listen  and 
see  how  the  old  hands  go  about  it. 
By  the  way,  don't  show  up  in  the 
fan-mail  room  of  the  station  the 
morning  after  your  first  broadcast. 
And  see  to  it  that  your  name  is 
properly  mentioned  and  plugged  on 
the  programs. 

Plan  your  movements  on  and  off 
stage  during  the  broadcast  to  avoid 
bumping  into  overhead  mikes,  falling 
into  the  orchestra's  music  racks, 
dropping  your  music,  stumbling  over 
the  drums,  and  so  on.  Use  a  typed 
lyric  and  have  the  tune  memorized. 
If  doing  script,  pin  to  your  lyric  that 
part  of  it  which  comes  just  before  or 
after  the  song.  Don't  rustle  pages, 
upset  the  rack,  or  drop  your  script. 
But  if  you  do  drop  it,  keep  your  head 
and  signal  the  announcer  or  someone 
to  come  running  with  his  finger  at 
the  place. 

Don't  go  around  the  studio  with  an 
entranced  look,  singing  "Mi-mi-mi" 
with  a  hand  cupped  over  your  ear. 

Don't  play  to  your  studio  audience 
at  the  expense  of  the  air.  It's  a 
temptation,  and  one  to  which  most 
ace  stage  people  succumb  when  they 
first  enter  radio.  But  there's  nothing 
more  annoying  to  a  radio  audience 
than  hearing  laughter  or  applause  for 


which  it  sees  no  reason.  Five  hun- 
dred people  in  the  studio,  a  million  on 
the   air^figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

Keep  Alert  During  the  Entire 
Show.  Follow  the  script  and  the 
show.  Cuts  may  be  made,  other  per- 
formers may  skip  a  page  or  fluff  your 
cues;  and  a  little  attention  will  pre- 
vent your  waking  suddenly  to  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  people  are 
pointing  at  you.  Even  after  you're 
supposedly  all  through,  keep  alive  for 
emergencies  because  plenty  can  hap- 
pen. If  the  star  faints,  a  script  is 
dropped  or  an  extra  number  is  un- 
expectedly needed  to  fill  out  the  tim- 
ing, be  set  to  step  in  like  a  trouper. 

And  finally,  learn  to  take  criticism 
without  going  cold  or  fluttery.  One 
purpose  of  this  article  has  been  to 
give  you  enough  elementary  radio 
routine  to  keep  you  from  making  the 
mistakes  of  the  average  beginner,  but 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  you'll 
step  into  criticism  now  and  then. 
Don't  let  it  throw  you  or  start  your 
heart  down  the  elevator.  Everybody 
on  that  stage  has  been  bawled  out  at 
one  time  or  another,  and  it's  all  in 
the  day's  work.  So  take  it  calmly 
and  profit  by  it;  consider  it  part  of 
your  professional  education,  and  don't 
slough  it  off  by  going  about  with 
your  head  down,  muttering  profane 
things  about  ignorant  so-and-sos. 
That  won't  get  you  anywhere  but  out. 


JVext  month,  read  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  illuminating  series — 
how  to  climb  from  the  bottom  rungs 
of  the  professional  singing  ladder  to 
the  top — and  how  to  stay  there.  In  it 
are  tips  that  every  ambitious  young 
singer  must  learn. 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  HOSTESSES 

It's  easy  and  economical  to  entertain  when 
you  have  Pepsi-Cola  in  the  house.  The 
handy  home  carton  holds  6  big  bottles — 
and  each   bottle   holds    12   full  ounces. 
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Put  your  Best 
FINGERS  Forward! 


These  12  stunning 

colors  help  you  to 

glamour  and  charm 


ANEW  NAIL  POLISH 
color  gives  a  girl's 
heart  a  lift!  And  these  12 
new  colors  give  her  a 
dozen  chances  to  add  new 
charm  to  her  hands  and 
new  glamour  to  herself. 

For  they  are  as  "fashion-right"  as  Park 
Avenue  can  make  them  and  durable,  dura- 
ble,  DURABLE  beyond  your  fondest  hopes. 
Two  coats  last  actually  longer  than  7  days. 
"%s,  this  Lady  Esther  7-Day  Nail  Polish  is 
a  great  advance  over  any  other  polish  you 
have  ever  known! 

I  offer  you,  says  Lady  Esther,  a  wonder- 
ful, new  way  to  find  exactly  the  shade  that 
is  luckiest  for  you.  Read  the  coupon— send 
for  my  12  "Magic  Fingertips"— pale  shades, 
soft,  dusty  tones  . . .  dark  and  vibrant  col- 
ors. Put  your  best  fingers  forward  with  the 
smartest  new  shades  on  your  fingertips. 


7»DAY  NAIL  POLISH 


Shown  above  is  one  of  my  12  "Magic  Fingertips." 


*I2  shades  FREE!* 


{You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Lady  Esther,  7134W.  6Sth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Only  with  my  12  "Magic  Fingertips"  can  you 
choose  at  home  your  most  flattering  shade.  Each 
is  shaped  like  j'our  own  nail,  and  each  wears  a 
difl^erent,  new  Lady  Esther  shade,  exactly  as  it 
will  look  on  your  hands.  Send  today.  Find  your 
luckiest  shade  jree!  (56) 


7/  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


■  Meet  the  lovely  Gilman  sisters.    Lucy,  left,  plays  Edna 
in  Myrt  and  Marge,  and  Toni  is  Virginia  in  Life  Begins. 


WE  think  they're  the  prettiest 
sisters  we've  seen  in  ages.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  are  talented 
and  charming,  and  are  radio  veterans, 
each  having  had  about  eleven  years 
of  microphone  experience.  They're 
the  Gilman  sisters:  Lucy,  left,  who 
has  the  role  of  Edna  Seymour  in 
Myrt  and  Marge,  and  Toni,  who  plays 
the  part  of  Virginia  Craig  in  the  CBS 
serial  Life  Begins. 

Lucy,  the  blue-eyed,  red-headed 
one  was  a  member  of  the  cast  of  To- 
day's Children  from  the  time  that 
program  first  went  on  the  air.  She 
had  to  stand  on  a  soap  box  to  reach 
the  mike.  She's  never  had  a  pro- 
fessional education,  but  she's  most 
determined  to  become  a  great  actress. 
Lucy  isn't  the  least  bit  spoiled,  and 
acts  as  businesslike  for  her  fifteen 
years  as  all  the  grown-ups  with  whom 
she  works. 

Toni  is  two  years  older,  equally 
ambitious,  and  ever  since  she  can  re- 
member, has  been  as  busy  as  the 
proverbial  bee.  It  was  her  grand- 
mother who  led  six-year-old  Toni  to 
a  radio  audition  at  a  Chicago  station, 
and  when  they  left  the  studios,  the 
young  lady  had  a  job  in  the  Orphan 
Annie  series.  Then  came  parts  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  True  Story  and  the 
Aunt  Jenny  programs  ...  all  these 
sandwiched  between  her  work  at 
grammar  school.  She  can  even  boast 
of  several  appearances  in  Broadway 
plays,  including  Let  Freedom  Ring 
and  Moon  Over  Mulberry  Street.  Her 
hobby  is  drawing  and  sketching.  She's 
5  feet  7  inches  tall,  has  lovely  brown 
hair  and  brown  eyes. 

Dorothy     Webster,     Providence,    R.     I.: 

Janice  Gilbert  is  the  name  of  the 
young  lady  who  plays  the  part  of 
Fran  in  Second  Husband,  Jean  in 
Hilltop  House  and  Janice  in  The 
O'Neills.  Janice  is  sixteen  years  old, 
a  graduate  of  the  Professional  Chil- 
dren's School  and  is  an  accomplished 
dialectician.      She    has    brown    curly 
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hair  and  gray-blue  eyes. 

Mrs.  Nell  Magroe,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.: 

The  role  of  Alice  in  Girl  Alone  is 
played  by  Joan  Winters  and  Alan 
Bishop  in  the  serial  Betty  and  Bob 
was  portrayed  by  Ned  Wever.  At  the 
present  time,  Hugh  Marlowe's  radio 
activities  are  confined  to  the  Ellery 
Queen  role.  He  is  also  currently 
appearing  in  the  Broadway  show — 
Margin  for  Error. 

Miss     Ruth     Carty,     Roslindale,     Mass.: 

Michael  Loring,  young  baritone, 
whose  voice  is  frequently  heard  on 
guest  appearances  on  the  air,  has  had 
a  time-worn  conflict  between  his  love 
of  acting  and  singing.  He  was  born  in 
Minneapolis  on  November  26,  1910 
and  made  his  first  public  appearance 
as  a  choir  boy.  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  after  graduation,  toured  with 
several  road  companies.  In  1934, 
Michael  joined  the  Pasadena  Com- 
munity Playhouse,  and  it  was  while 
he  was  on  the  west  coast  that  he  first 
did  radio  work.  Incidentally,  he's 
truly  tall,  dark  and  handsome,  and 
his  favorite  songs  are  negro  chants 
and  sentimental  Irish  ballads. 

FAN   CLUB  SECTION 

The  Eddy  Duchin  Fan  Club  is  cele- 
brating its  fourth  anniversary  by 
putting  on  a  strong  drive  for  new 
members.  All  those  who  are  inter- 
ested should  write  to  Miss  Edna 
Rogers,  3730  No.  8th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

To  all  those  Radio  Mirror  readers 
who  have  queried  us  about  a  Horace 
Heidt  Fan  Club,  we  suggest  that  you 
communicate  with  Mrs.  Helen  Hayes 
Hemphill,  201  W.  105th  St.,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Plumley  of  the 
Tommy  Dorsey  Fan  Club,  93  Urban 
St.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  is  anxious  to 
enroll  new  members.  If  you're  inter- 
ested, why  not  write  her? 
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The  Indestructible  Hedda 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

for  the  column  she  writes  called 
"Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood" — a  col- 
umn already  printed  in  over  thirty 
Metropolitan  dailies.  Three  times  a 
week  her  voice  goes  whipping  out 
over  a  national  radio  hookup  telling 
millions  of  people  what  really  goes  on 
in  the  motion  picture  capital.  You  go 
to  see  a  film — say  "The  Women"  or 
"That's  Right — You're  Wrong" — and 
watch  Hedda  Hopper  cheerfully  play- 
ing the  part  somebody  else  wanted. 

And  in  her  suite  of  swank  offices 
high  in  a  Hollywood  skyscraper  or  in 
her  house,  while  she  fingers  the  bank 
book  that  can't  seem  to  keep  up  with 
her  exuberant  income,  she  smiles 
wickedly  at  her  memories.  They're 
good  memories,  all  right.  They  form 
a  saga  of  stubborn  resistance  to  a 
pretty  hard  world.  It's  a  survival  of 
the  fittest  set-up. 

Hedda  was,  and  is,  the  fittest  of 
them  all. 

Of  course  her  vitality  is  a  thing  of 
early  history.  It  all  may  have  sprung 
from  the  uncle  who  had  such  an  ex- 
cess of  the  stuff  he  barged  into  this 
world  with  six  toes  on  each  foot — 
Anyway,  six  other  uncles  were  min- 
isters and  her  whole  family  were 
Quakers  and  in  the  face  of  this  enor- 
mous and  depressing  relationship 
Hedda  decided  with  her  first  con- 
sciousness to  be  an  actress,  which  in 
those  days  meant  a  Fallen  Woman. 
So  that  will  give  you  some  idea. 

She  did  it,  too.  She  started  in  the 
chorus  of  a  Broadway  show,  running 
away  from  home  and  the  neighbor- 
hood church  choir  at  eighteen. 

What  assets  she  had  were  few 
enough,  but  good;  she  could  play  the 
piano,  having  learned  to  do  so  in  a 
neighbor's  parlor  because  her  own 
family  were  too  poor  to  afford  an  in- 
strument. The  parlor  was  used  only 
for  weddings  and  funerals  and  little 
Hedda  had  to  blow  on  her  fingers  to 
get  them  limbered  up,  but  by  golly 
she  could  play  the  piano. 

There  was  never  any  necessity  for 
this  accomplishment,  in  the  chorus. 

She  was  a  tall  girl,  five,  seven  and 
a  half  to  be  exact,  with  a  robust  figure 
and  one  heck  of  a  lot  of  energy.  Any- 
way, she  got  fifteen  dollars  a  week 
and  lived  on  it,  and  when  the  chorus 
job  folded  she  found  another. 

IT  would  take  a  volume  the  size  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to  tell 
in  any  sort  of  detail  the  valiant  years 
of  Hedda  Hopper  leading  up  to  the 
Hollywood  story  I  mean  to  tell  you 
now.  She  did  everything.  She  stole 
salary  for  a  whole  year  as  prima 
donna  in  "The  Quaker  Girl,"  having 
exactly  two  notes  in  her  voice — high 
C  and  low  C.  She  built  a  snowman 
in  42nd  Street  the.  year  of  the  Great 
Blizzard,  made  extremely  bad 
speeches  on  the  steps  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  sold  real 
estate  at  enormous  profit.  She  was  a 
partner  of  Elizabeth  Arden  for  a  time, 
ran  for  a  public  office  and  was  igno- 
miniously  defeated,  knitted  socks  for 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
which  it  wore  as  sweaters,  went  lec- 
turing, and  married  DeWolf  Hopper, 
stage  star.  She  wrote  a  play  with  a 
friend,  had  it  produced,  heard  it 
panned;  coached  Jan  Kiepura  in  dic- 
tion and,  twenty-three  years  ago,  bore 
a  son,  whom  she  named  William  Hop- 
per.     (He's  changed  it  now,  for  pro- 
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f^/  g/ves  your  kitchen 

SHELF'      ,  i 
ASSUnANCBI 


Watch  your  kitchen  take  on  new  charm 
when  you  brighten  those  shelves  with 
Royledge!  A  miracle,  for  5?,  that  covers 
the  shelf  and  decorates  the  edge — both! 


Yes,  50  is  all  it  costs  to  buy  9  feet  of  this 
unique  shelving  with  the  no?i-curli»g  "doubl-edge."  Just  lay  and  fold 
it  in  place — you  don't  need  tacks  with  Royledge!  Five  minutes* 
effort,  and  your  shelves  are  protected  for  the  season. 

See  the  gay  period  and  modern  patterns  at  all  5  &  1 0, 
neighborhood  and  department  stores.  High 
gloss  finishes  .  .  .  dainty  lacy  effects 
. . .  new^  striking  color- 
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"WHAT     A     LOVELY     MEAL!" 


Yes — you'll  get  many  compliments  on  your  cooking,  and 
the  men  folks  will  like  your  new  menus  too — different 
without  being  fancy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  toUow  the  suggestions  of  the  food  editor  of  this  magazine,  in  her 
new  "EVERY  HOMEMAKERS  COOK  BOOK"  just  off  the  press.  193  pages  packed  with  practical  brand-new 
cooking  information.  17  chapters,  easy  index,  patent  "lie-flat"  binding,  all  in  attractive  green  and  yellow  stiff 
covers.  Only  25  cents!  Address  Readers'  Service  Bureau,  RADIO  MIRROR,  Dept.  CB-6,  205  East  42nd  Street. 
Vew  York,  N.  Y. 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 

after  you  use  this  amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation, 
LOVALON  will  do  all  of  these  4  impor- 
tant things  for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives    lustrous    highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away  shampoo  film. 

3.  Tints  the  hair   as   it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
Lovalon  does  not  dye  or  bleach.  It  is  a 
pure,  odorless  hair  rinse,  in  12  different 
shades.  Try  Lovalon. 


At  stores  which 

sell  toiietgoods 

5  rinses 25(i 

2  rinses  lOi 


LOVA 


USE  Mercolized  Wax  Cream  to  help  you  obtain 
a  fresher,  smoother,  lovelier  complexion.  It 
flakes  off  the  duller,  darker,  older  superficial  skin  in 
tiny,  invisible  particles.  You  will  be  thrilled  with  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  your  appearance.  Try 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  today. 

Use  Phelacfine  Depilatory 

REMOVES  superfluous  facial  hair  quickly  and 
.  easily.  Skin  appears  more  attractive. 
Try  Saxolite  Astringent 

SAXOLITE  Astringent  refreshes  the  skin.  De- 
lightfully pleasant  to  use.  Dissolve  Saxolite 
in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel  and  pat  briskly  on 
the  skin  several  times  a  day. 

Sold  at  all  Cosmetic  Counters 
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SUPERIOR 

SAMITARY 

PROTECTION 


OW  you  may  enjoy  the  full  benefits 
ofapproved  internal  menstiual  protection— Jd/^- 

ly —economically. 

Holly-Pax,  the  modern,  economy  tampon,  is  a 
sensationalsuccess.Smallerandfirmer,it's  easier 
to  insert,  yet  adequate,  comfortable,  secure.  And 
it's  super  absorbent. Worn  internally,  there's  no 
chafing,  no  pulling,  no  "telling"  lines,  no  odor. 

Many  leading  physicians  agree  that  nature  has 
provided  you  with  a  safe,  internal  repository  for 
tampon  usage.  Holly-Pax  conforms  ideally  to 
the  natural  requirements. That's  why  thousands 
upon  thousands  are  turning  to  this  new  boon 
to  women. 

Also,  Holly-Pax  is  very  decidedly  the  economy 
tampon.  Its  cost  is  low  and  each  tampon  gives 
you  much  longer  service. 

Your  comfort  —  your  well-being — your  purse 
dictate  the  use  of  Holly-Pax  approved  protection. 

AT   DRUG,  DEPARTMENT   AND   TEN-CENT   STORES 

Accepted  for  advertising  by  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Guaranteed 
by  Good  Housekeeping  as  advertised  therein. 


THE 


an  average 
month's  supply 


Universal  Cotton  Products  Corporation 
Box  H14,  Palms  Station,  Hollywood,  California 

For  the  enclosed  10^  please  send  me  trial  pack- 
age of  Holly-Pax,  in  plain  wrapper,  also  New 
Pacts  You  Should  Know  About  Monthly  Hygiene. 


ADDRESS 


With  a  bracer  of 
hot  tea  for  break- 
fast, and  a  tele- 
phone In  her  hand, 
Hedda  Hopper's 
set  for  a  busy  day. 


fessional  purposes,  to  De  Wolf  Hop- 
per, his  lather's  name.)  She  sold  Lib- 
erty Bonds  in  Grand  Central  Station, 
appeared  in  innumerable  Broadway 
hits,  played  a  part  in  Louis  B.  Mayer's 
first  motion  picture,  divorced  De  Wolf 
Hopper  and  his  eternal  rendering  of 
Casey  at  the  Bat  (of  which  she  tired), 
and  put  on  fashion  shows. 

All  this  filled  her  time  and  her  life 
until  she  came  to  Hollywood  under 
contract.  That  was  somewhat  over 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  she  was  al- 
ready a  woman  alone  in  the  world 
with  a  small  son  to  support  and  the 
burden  of  her  own  career. 

She  decided  one  thing.  She'd  al- 
ways have  integrity  so  far  as  her  job 
was  concerned.  She  found  that  there 
were  many  months  of  the  year  when 
the  studio  had  no  role  for  her,  where- 
upon during  those  times  she  went 
poking  about  at  other  studios. 

"Look,"  she'd  say  genially  to  pro- 
ducers, "there's  a  part  in  your  new 
picture  that's  made  for  me.  Why 
don't  you  borrow  me  for  it?" 

"Why,  Metro  would  never  lend  you 
out,  Hedda,  you  know  that." 

"Well — "  and  Hedda  would  smile  in 
a  conspiratorial  manner^ — "just  let 
me  see  what  I  can  do.  I  think  maybe 
I  could  arrange  it." 

AND  of  course  Metro  would  lend  her 
'  out,  and  of  course  Metro  gof  the 
salary  the  other  studio  paid  her,  and 
of  course  Metro  was  in  a  lovely  mood 
about  the  whole  thing.  One  year  she 
made  $12,000  for  Metro.  And  as  a  re- 
sult Metro  fired  other  people  regular- 
ly but  they  kept  Hedda  under  con- 
tract at  $750.00  a  week  for  seven 
years. 

Then  came  disaster.  The  new 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  combine 
started  to  borrow  all  of  Metro's  stars, 
and  Metro  decided  that  it  was  poor 
policy  to  build  up  stars  for  other  stu- 
dios to  exploit,  so  it  decided  to  make 
a  rule:  no  more  lending,  at  all. 

And  Hedda  made  no  more  outside 
money  for  Metro,  and  Metro  found  no 
work  at  home  for  Hedda  to  do,  and 
came  the  axe. 

She  stood  at  the  window  of  her  bed- 
room in  the  little  bungalow  where  she 
and  Bill  had  lived  since  the  first  Hol- 
lywood days,  and  faced  a  future 
which  looked  back  stonily,  without 
promise.  There  was  something  in  her 
throat  she  hoped  couldn't  be  the  be- 
ginning of  tears — she  fought  them 
back.  She  thought,  am  I  tired, 
really?  Am  I  through,  now,  with 
Forty  staring  me  in  the  face  and  Bill 
not  ready  to  make  his  start? — 

Of  all  things,  she  loved  that  boy 
and   the  work  she  did,   in  the  order 
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named.  Through  the  years  she  had 
taught  him  what  she  knew,  tutoring 
him  in  the  theater  and  in  the  tradition 
of  a  good  actor.  She  had  watched 
him  grow  into  a  tall,  dark  and  hand- 
some youngster  such  as  Mae  West 
rnight  croon  over  and  she  had  heard 
his  voice  assume  the  resonance  and 
quality  it  should  have  and  she  had 
seen  his  development  beyond  the 
melodramatic,  gesturing  stage  of  his 
first  efforts,  and  she  was  proud. 

He  was  her  handiwork  and  she 
wanted  to  finish  the  job  she  had 
started.  Besides,  standing  there  in 
that  room  at  the  point  in  her  career 
at  which  most  women  would  say, 
"Well,  time  to  retire,"  she  felt  vital 
and  well  and  bored  with  the  idea  of 
settling  down. 

So  she  had  made  up  her  mind.  It 
was  a  fantastic  thought,  really.  She 
probably  couldn't  swing  it  at  all.  It 
was  madness  of  the  first  water. 

But  she  was  remembering  the  day, 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Eleanor  Pat- 
terson, publisher  of  the  Washington 
Herald,  had  met  her  at  the  Hearst 
ranch  and  had  said,  "Why  don't  you 
try  a  gossip  column  for  me,  Hedda? 
If  you  can  write  about  Hollywood  the 
way  you  talk  about  it,  the  stuff  should 
be  good." 

Hedda  Hopper  remembered  the  col- 
umns she  had  done,  to  a  tune  of  con- 
stant delighted  praise  from  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, until  the  price  had  had  to 
come  down  on  them.  They'd  been 
good  columns.  Hedda  remembered, 
too,  the  series  of  articles  she  had  done 
for  a  fan  magazine,  at  an  editor's  re- 
quest, and  the  mail  those  articles  had 
brought  from  readers. 

COLUMNING  was  a  good  racket. 
She  hadn't  any  notion  of  the  tech- 
nique of  writing,  but  neither  had  she 
had  a  great  voice  when  she  had  ac- 
cepted the  lead  in  the  Quaker  Girl, 
nor  any  knowledge  of  real  estate 
when  she  went  into  that  business.  The 
columnists  were  a  phenomenon  that 
had  grown  into  the  Big  Time,  lately. 
Look  at  Walter  Winchell.  Look  at 
Jimmie  Fidler,  with  his  quarter  of  a 
million  income  that  year.  Look  at 
Louella  Parsons. 

Well,  but  that  was  the  rub.  Lou- 
ella was  the  woman  who  wrote  about 
Hollywood  for  the  world.  She  had 
the  In  with  the  studios,  and  she  had 
the  field  just  about  sewed  up.  All  the 
scoops  went  to  Louella,  and  without  ': 
scoops  you  couldn't  get  beyond  the 
starter  mark  in  the  columning  race. 

Still,  thought  Hedda  ... 

She  took  a  long  breath  and  went  to    i 
work. 

She    persuaded   the   manager    of    a 
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newspaper  syndicate  to  give  her  a 
trial  and  before  long  people  were 
reading  "Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood" 
with  their  coffee  in  the  mornings. 
There  may  have  been  mistakes  in  syn- 
tax and  a  certain  lack  of  polish  in 
construction,  but  when  you  got 
through  reading  you  had  a  sense  of 
cheerful  uplift  and  excitement;  you 
knew  a  lot  more  about  Hollywood  and 
its  people  than  you  did  before;  and 
you  had  chuckled  at  least  twice. 

I'll  just  tell  the  truth,  as  I  see  it,  she 
thought.  And  let  the  barbs  fall  where 
they  may.  If  I'm  wrong  and  find  it 
out,  I'll  admit  it.  I'll  play  no  favor- 
rites.  I'll  wield  no  stick  if  this  thing 
brings  me  power.  And  we  shall  see. 
And  she  saw,  soon  enough.  On  Fri- 
day, busy  trying  to  think  of  an  idea 
for  her  Sunday  column,  she  remern- 
bered  a  recent  party  to  which  certain 
very  small  personalities  with  small 
incomes  had  not  been  invited  in  order 
to  make  room  for  some  unpleasant 
characters  who  were  rolling  in  money. 
"The  caste  system  of  Hollywood!" 
thought  Hedda  grimly,  and  let  fly. 

Two  days  after  the  column  ap- 
peared the  head  of  one  of  the  major 
studios  went  personally  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  demanded  that 
they  fire  her. 

"We  can't,  she's  syndicated,"  the 
editors  said.  "And  we  wouldn't  any- 
way. She's  terrific.  And  her  opinions 
are  her  own." 

THEN  they  called  Hedda  and  told 
'  her  what  had  happened.  During  the 
next  days  and  evenings  she  was  called 
aside  every  few  minutes  by  impor- 
tant executives,  who  just  wanted  to 
give  her  a  little  good  advice.  She 
should  go  easy  on  stuff  like  that,  be- 
cause Hollywood  wouldn't  stand  for 
it.  What  could  Hollywood  do?  Well, 
it  could  do  plenty.  You  had  to  play 
ball. 

Hedda  Hopper  shut  herself  in  her 
back  bedroom  to  think  it  over.  This 
career  meant  a  lot  to  her.  So  did  her 
integrity.  Of  course  there  was  Bill 
to  think  about,  and  the  income  situ- 
ation; and  if  it  were  true  that  you 
either  had  to  play  the  game  or  else — 

She  thought,  They're  out  to  kill  me 
off  and  I've  only  one  weapon  to  fight 
back  with.  I've  had  to  have  courage 
before.  I'll  use  it  now.  And  let  'em 
try  to  kick  me  out  of  this  racket. 
That's  all.    Let  'em  try. 

After  that  she  felt  better.  She 
bought  a  new  hat,  stuck  it  on  at  the 
craziest  angle  she  could  devise,  and 
went  sailing  out  to  battle.  Then  she 
was  on  the  bandwagon  and  there  was 
no  more  time  to  think,  or  worry,  or 
plan.  Her  day  began  at  dawn  and 
ended  when  and  if  she  got  home  from 
parties,  in  the  dark  before  dawn.  She 
got  her  scoops,  too — even  the  exclu- 
sive on  the  Jimmy  Roosevelt  divorce. 
David  Selznick  hired  Vivien  Leigh  to 
play  Scarlett  O'Hafa.  Hedda  thought 
an  American  girl  should  have  had  the 
role,  and  devoted  an  entire  column  to 
ticking  Mr.  Selznick  off.  She  went  on 
the  oifensive  in  a  big  way. 

She  woke  up  one  morning  to  find 
the  most  efficient  portion  of  her  staff 
hired  away  from  her.  She  needed  that 
staff.  So  it  was  like  that,  Hmm? 
Well.  Hedda  got  out  her  checkbook, 
cast  a  roving  eye  at  the  staff  of  a 
rival,  and  calmly  replenished  her  list 
of  helpers  by  the  same  methods. 

I'm  playing  ball,  all  right,  she 
thought.     But  not  their  kind. 

When  she  finally  won  she  wasn't 
even  aware  of  victory  for  a  time,  nor 
did  she  know  what  master  stroke  had 
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turned  the  tide  for  her.  It  had  all 
been  in  the  day's  work,  as  part  of  her 
original  plan  to  keep  faith  with  the 
truth.  You  see,  she  went  to  the  pre- 
view of  "Gone  With  The  Wind."  And 
it  was  colossal.  And  Vivien  Leigh 
was  incredibly  wonderful.  And  fur- 
thermore, Hedda  realized  it  and  ad- 
mitted it. 

I  ran  into  her  in  the  lobby  after 
that  preview.  "I'm  eating  my  words 
about  Leigh,"  she  told  me.  "Selznick 
was  right  and  I  was  wrong." 

And  ^er  next  column  said  just  that. 
She  did  what  almost  no  other  colum- 
nist would  do,  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
She  swallowed  three  long  paragraphs, 
so  there  would  be  no  mistake. 

Then  it  was  that  Hollywood,  look- 
ing back,  realized  that  Hedda  Hopper 
loved  her  town,  and  theirs,  but  that 


she  wouldn't  print  the  usual  brand  of 
what    she    called    "bilge"    about    it. 

Hollywood  began  to  get  it,  now. 
Hedda  was  playing  fair.  And  she  was 
as  willing  to  take  it  as  she  was  to 
dish  it  out. 

The  town  let  out  its  breath  and 
solemnly  took  off  its  hat  to  Hedda 
Hopper. 

Tnat's  the  story. 

Hedda,  sitting  securely  at  the  top, 
is  radiant;  of  course,  with  the  columns 
and  with  three  radio  programs  each 
week,  her  existence  is  a  chaos.  It 
doesn't  matter.  She's  smack  in  the 
midst  of  things  again,  loving  it,  and 
she's  got  a  brand  new  career  to  play 
with,  and  she's  too  busy  to  remember 
her  own  birthday  or  how  many  of 
them  she's   had. 

She  asks  no  more  of  her  gods. 


What's  New  From  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


SALT  LAKE  CITY— When  Thomas 
Bowring  Woodbury,  aged  five,  kicked 
up  such  a  fuss  in  his  Salt  Lake  City 
home  that  his  father  gave  him  a  clar- 
inet to  quiet  him,  a  chain  of  events 
was  started  that  eventually  brought 
to  station  KDYL  a  musical  director 
of  whom  they're  very  proud.  Wood- 
bury's middle  name  has  now  been 
shortened,  to  "By,"  and  besides  all  his 
other  duties  at  KDYL  he  leads  his 
own  dance  orchestra  which  listeners 
to  NBC  studios  in  the  Intermountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  areas  hear  every 
Monday   and   Friday   at    10:30   P.   M. 

That  first  clarinet  had  to  be  sup- 
ported on  a  specially  built  wooden 
stand  because  By's  little  hands 
couldn't  work  the  keys  and  hold  the 
instrument  up  at  the  same  time.  But 
it  led  within  a  year  to  a  vaudeville 
career  in  which  By  was  billed  as  the 
Boy  Wonder  of  the  Clarinet.  He  came 
by  his  stage  talent  naturally,  however. 
According  to  Salt  Lake  history,  his 
great  grandfather  once  built  a  small 
theater  in  the  second  story  of  his 
house,  where  he  presented  plays 
acted  in  by  members  of  his  own  fam- 
ily. One  evening  Brigham  Young 
walked  in  with  his  family,  the  legend 
says,  and  bought  out  the  whole 
theater. 

By  combined  education  in  the  Salt 
Lake  schools  with  musical  training, 
studying  the  oboe,  English  horn,  and 
saxophone  in  addition  to  the  clarinet. 
In  1930  he  went  to  Germany  to  study, 
and  there  met  Adolf  Hitler,  then  just 
out  of  prison.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  organized  his  own 
dance  band,  then  joined  KDYL. 

Every  six  months  By  and  his  band 
give  a  free  concert  at  the  Utah  State 
Penitentiary,  and  at  Christmas  time 
they  tour  all  the  children's  hospitals 
and  orphanages  in  the  state.  Hardly 
a  week  passes  during  the  year  that 
By  doesn't  receive  a  letter,  a  poem, 
or  a  present  in  some  form  from  one 
of  the  children  at  these  institutions. 
"I  get  paid,"  he  says  when  he  looks 
at  these  remembrances,  "for  most  of 
the  things  I  do  free" — which  isn't 
a  bad  motto  for  anybody  to  live  by. 

By's  married,  to  the  former  Bubbles 


Blood,  niece  of  the  Governor  of  Utah. 
Bubbles  admits  that  some  of  By's 
pet  peeves  are  people  who  complain 
about  swing  music,  and  those  who 
think  musicians  lead  an  easy  life.  She 
says  the  best  way  to  disprove  the 
latter  assertion  is  to  marry  one.  By 
and  Bubbles  have  two  children, 
Cherie  Lou  and  Thomas  Bowring 
Woodbury  II. 

CINCINNATI— Did  you  ever  won- 
der how  actors  are  chosen  for  radio's 
serials  and  dramatic  programs?  May- 
be it  isn't  the  same  everywhere  else, 
but  we  can  at  least  tell  you  how 
it's  done  at  WLW,   Cincinnati. 

Harold  Carr,  chubby,  36-year-old 
production  chief  at  WLW,  is  in  charge 
of  all  casting,  and  he  says  that  put- 
ting an  actor  into  a  part  he  doesn't 
like  is  a  little  like  leading  a  horse 
to  water — you  can't  make  the  actor 
act. 

"If  you  put  a  poor  actor  into  a 
part  he  doesn't  like,"  Carr  says,  "he 
won't  make  a  success  of  it.  If  he's 
a  good  actor  he'll  do  an  acceptable 
job,  but  not  as  good  a  job  as  he'd 
do  in  the  type  of  role  he  likes  best." 

Therefore,  Carr's  casting  technique 
consists  of  studying  every  actor  on 
his  lists,  determining  the  type  of  role 
that  really  gets  each  individual  actor 
excited  and  interested,  and  popping 
them  right  into  such  roles  every  time 
they   come  along. 

Carr  used  to  be  an  actor  himself, 
which  probably  explains  why  he  is  so 
sympathetic  to  them.  He  was  born 
in  Flandreau,  South  Dakota,  and 
started  his  dramatic  career  in  high 
school.  In  college  he  sang  the  part 
of  Hans  Wagner  in  "The  Prince  of 
Pilsen" — a  part  that  required  him  to 
ask  the  familiar  question,  "Vas  you 
effer  in  Zinzinnati?"  He  hadn't  been 
then,   but   he's   there   now. 

After  college  he  traveled  with 
dramatic  stock  companies  for  seven 
years,  finally  entering  radio  in  192'7 
as  an  entertainer  and  announcer.  He's 
been  with  WLW  since  1934.  NBC 
listeners  hear  his  work  in  Smoke 
Dreams,  which  he  directs  for  the  net- 
work every  Sunday. 
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Pregnancy  is  made  much  safer 
by  consulting  a  doctor  regular- 
ly. Accumulation  of  poisons, 
dizziness,  high  blood  pressure, 
other  dangerous  developments 
are  often  prevented  by  regular 
monthly  examinations.  Above 
all,  ask  a  doctor's  advice  on  In 
fant  feeding. 
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The  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

butler  who  answered  her  protracted 
ringing  of  the  bell  told  her  something 
that  sent  the  blood  leaping  furiously, 
hopefully  through  her  veins.  Mrs. 
Conway  was  ill — -a  nervous  break- 
down, he  believed.  After  a  few  min- 
utes of  persuasion,  he  admitted  that 
she  might  be  found  at  the  San  Ysidro 
Sanatorium. 

Helen  drove  there,  weaving  impa- 
tiently in  and  out  of  traffic,  nervous 
in  her  eagerness.  Perhaps  Florence 
Conway  would  refuse  to  see  her  .  .  . 
perhaps  she  was  too  ill  to  see  anyone 
.  .  .  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  all 
this  anyway  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  . 

But  Florence  Conway  did  see  her, 
at  once. 

HELEN  stepped  into  the  large,  sunny 
room  after  the  beckoning  hand  of 
a  Sister  of  Mercy;  with  a  little  sigh  of 
its  air-brake,  the  heavy  door  swung 
to,  shutting  the  Sister  outside.  A 
woman  she  had  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing as  the  dainty,  blonde,  gay  Flor- 
ence Conway  of  the  screen,  sat  up- 
right in  the  bed  facing  her.  She  had 
wasted  away  to  little  more  than  skin 
and  bone,  her  lifeless  hair  was 
tangled  and  unkempt,  and  the  only 
spots  of  color  in  her  face  were  her 
pale  lips  and  her  brilliant,  haunted 
eyes. 

"Mrs.  Trent?"  she  said  timidly  as 
Helen  entered. 

"Yes."  Profoundly  shocked,  hating 
the  necessity  that  forced  her  to  ques- 
tion this  pitiful  creature,  Helen  ap- 
proached the  bed.  A  prickle  of  fright 
ran  over  her  skin  when  the  woman 
suddenly  seized  her  hand  and  drew 
her  closer. 

"You've  come  to  see  me,"  Mrs.  Con- 
way said,  peering  avidly  into  Helen's 
face.     "Why?" 

She  spat  out  the  last  word  with 
such  awful  intensity  that  for  a  mo- 
ment Helen  was  unable  to  answer. 
Then,  collecting  herself,  she  mur- 
mured: 

"To  ask  you  ...  if  you  can  help 
me  .  .  .  clear  Drew  Sinclair  of  Petro- 
lov's     murder." 

Never  in  her  wildest  dreams  could 
Helen  have  foreseen  the  effect  of  her 
words.  For  Mrs.  Conway  released  her 
hand  and  threw  herself  back  against 
her  pillows,  sobbing  with  something 
that  was  neither  happiness  nor  grief, 
but  a  mixture  of  both.  "At  last!"  she 
gasped.  "I  knew — I  knew  there  would 
be  a  sign!  If  I  was  meant  to  tell,  then 
someone  would  come— to  take  away 
my  burden — to  wash  me  clean  again! 
Oh,  I've  waited,  and  waited,  lying 
here  day  after  day,  with  it  gnawing 
on  my  soul.  .  .  .  But  a  wife  mustn't 
testify  against  her  husband,  must  she? 
Not  unless  she  is  given  a  sign.  .  .  ." 

"Mrs.  Conway!"  Helen  exclaimed. 
"Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  your 
husband   murdered   Petrolov?" 

She  nodded  eagerly.  "Yes,  yes, 
that's  it!  I  knew  Bart  had  done  it,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  his  face.  He  was  jealous 
— he  knew  I  loved  Dimitri.  He  must 
have  suspected  it  before  Sandra's 
cruise  to  Mexico  started,  and  then  one 
night  he  caught  me  meeting  Dimitri 
on  the  deck.  I  was  begging. Dimitri  to 
love  me.  .  .  ."  Tears  spilled  over  and 
coursed  down  the  raddled  cheeks. 
"Oh,  I  knew  he  was  worthless — I 
knew  all  along  he'd  desert  me  as  soon 
as  he  had  what  he  wanted — but  I 
didn't  care.    I  loved  him." 
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She  paused,  the  lace  of  her  expen- 
sive nightgown  rising  and  falling  with 
her  labored  breathing. 

"But  why  did  you  wait  so  long  to 
tell  this?"  Helen  asked. 

Mrs.  Conway  moved  her  head 
wearily  on  the  pillow.  "I  was  afraid, 
at  first  .  .  .  and  later,  I  hoped  Bart 
would  tell,  himself.  He  threatened 
to  kill  me,  too,  if  I  told — but  then  I 
came  to  this  place — and  I  thought, 
when  he  was  alone,  he'd  feel  the  guilt 
crushing  down  on  him — as  I  did— 
and  make  his  peace  with  God —  But 
if  I  told,  he  never  could,  and  he'd  be 
damned!  Well,"  she  screamed  in  sud- 
den, insane  anger,  "I  hope  he  is 
damned!  I  hate  him — I'm  glad  you 
came,  so  I  could  tell  you!" 

With  difficulty,  Helen  pressed  her 
back  against  the  pillows,  quieted  her 
until  she  was  able  to  talk  coherently 
once  more.  "Can't  you  tell  me,"  she 
suggested  gently,  "just  how  he  did 
it?" 

LI  E  and  I  were  on  the  after-deck, 
'  '  with  the  others,  when  you  and 
Drew  came  on  board."  Mrs.  Conway 
spoke  mechanically  now,  as  if  reciting 
an.  oft-conned,  not  very  important  les- 
son. "You  didn't  notice,  but  as  soon  as 
Drew  went  below,  Bart  slipped  away. 
He  knew  this  was  his  chance.  He 
went  over  the  side  of  the  yacht,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  rail,  edging  along  on  a 
little  ledge  until  he  got  to  the  port- 
hole. Then  he  watched  for  the  right 
time  and — and  fired.  He  wore  gloves, 
and  when  he  was  through  he  just 
tossed  the  revolver  into  the  room. 
Afterwards,  he  jumped  back  up  on 
deck  and  ran  around  so  he  was  with 
the  rest  of  us  when  we  ran  down  the 
companionway.  He  thought  no  one 
would  suspect  .  .  .  but  I  knew,  as  soon 
as  I  saw  Dimitri  lying  there, 
dead.  .   .  ." 

Her  voice  trailed  away,  and  her 
eyelids  fluttered  down.  Hastily,  Helen 
went  to  the  door  and  called  a  nurse. 

After  that,  things  happened  quickly. 
A  conference  with  Jonathan  Hay- 
ward  .  .  .  telephone  calls  .  .  .  the 
activity  of  an  aroused  police  .  .  . 
statements,  depositions  ...  a  cable  to 
the  Surete  in  Paris,  where  Conway 
was  directing  a  picture  .  .  .  news  that 
he  had  been  arrested,  had  con- 
fessed. ... 

Helen,  worn  out  with  the  strain  of 
thirty-six  hours  without  sleep,  never- 
theless insisted  that  she  be  the  one 
to  fly  north  to  the  jail  and  tell  Drew. 
It  was,  perhaps,  as  well  that  she  did, 
because  after  one  staring  moment  of 
disbelief.  Drew  collapsed  completely, 
sobbing  in  her  arms  like  a  tired,  lost 
child.  He  would  have  hated  anyone 
but  Helen  to  see  that. 

She  had  thought  that,  once  Drew's 
innocence  had  been  established  and 
he  was  free,  nothing  could  ever  make 
her  unhappy  again.  And  of  course 
she  wasn't  unhappy — not  really.  How 
could  she  be,  with  her  wedding  with 
Drew  set  for  only  a  week  away! 

But— 

There  were  so  many  things  that 
were  not  quite  right.  Small  things, 
perhaps.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  not  so  small.  They  might  not 
have  seemed  small  to  Sandra  Sinclair. 
They  might  not  seem  small  to  any 
woman  in  love.  And  they  all  centered 
about  Drew. 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  the 
Drew  of  today  was  the  same  man 
who  had  clung  to  her  in  his  prison 
cell,  utterly  dependent,  utterly  loving. 
This  busy,  bustling  Drew,  so  full  of 
affairs  and  plans,  this  Drew  of  tele- 


phone calls  and  conferences  and  hur- 
ried business  trips — was  there  actually 
room  in  his  heart  for  love? 

She  had  understood  why,  after  his 
release  from  prison,  he  had  needed 
to  go  away.  She  was  hurt,  a  little, 
that  he  never  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  marrying  her  and  taking  her 
along,  but  even  so  she  made  no  ob- 
jection to  his  around-the-world  trip 
with  Peter.  A  man,  she  had  reasoned, 
is  not  like  a  woman — there  are  times 
when  he  can  find  comfort  and 
strength  only  in  himself,  when  love 
is  an  irritation  and  a  distraction.  So 
she  had  seen  him  off  on  the  boat,  had 
kept  on  waving  goodbye  long  after 
her  tears  had  blurred  the  tall  figure 
and  the  tiny  one  leaning  over  the 
first-class  rail;  and  for  seven  long 
months  she  had  existed  somehow, 
with  the  help  of  work  and  friends  and 
all  the  other  things  that  are  so  unim- 
portant in  comparison  with  the  man 
you  love.  She  had  found  a  job  in 
another  studio,  and  with  amiable 
young  Chris  Wilson  she  had  started 
an  exclusive  dress  shop  of  her  own, 
as  insurance  against  sudden  layoffs  in 
the  studios. 

Then  he  was  back,  and  for  a  while 
she  had  told  herself  how  right  she'd 
been  to  let  him  go.  For  he  was  re- 
vitalized, thrillingly  alive  once  more, 
full  of  all  sorts  of  plans — for  their 
marriage,  for  the  reorganization  of  a 
production  unit  with  some  new  capi- 
tal that  had  been  promised  to  him, 
for  a  complete  new  life.  For  a  week 
she  had  been  happy  with  a  happiness 
she  had  not  known  for  years. 

And  then — what  were  the  subtle 
changes  that  would  come,  so  sud- 
denly, in  the  space  of  a  second,  set- 
ting him  apart  from  her? 

There  was  the  company,  the  reborn 
Sentinal  Studios.  Helen  thought  she 
might  grow  to  hate  that  company 
with  all  the  hatred  of  jealousy.  It 
was  natural  for  a  man  of  Drew's  am- 
bition and  energy  to  plunge  back  into 
work  with  an  eagerness  that  would 
not  be  slaked.  But  was  it  natural 
for  a  man,  even  such  a  man,  to  be- 
grudge every  minute  spent  with  the 
woman  he — presumably — loved? 

SHE  must  not  let  herself  be  hysteri- 
cal, Helen  always  reminded  herself 
at  this  point;  she  must  be  fair.  She  of 
all  people  must  not  turn  into  the 
demanding,  possessive  type  of  woman 
who  insists  that  her  man  shall  have 
no  other  interests  before  her.  Of 
course  it  was  right  that  Drew  should 
love  his  work,  and  want  to  get  the 
company  under  way  and  producing 
pictures  again.     But — 

But  his  backers  had  given  him  a 
full  year,  and  from  the  way  he  acted 
one  would  think  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  weeks  before,  on  pain  of 
losing  everything,  he  had  to  have 
three  pictures  on  the  screens  of  the 
nation!  It  was  insane  to  work  as  he 
did — until  midnight,  two,  three  in  the 
morning.  It  was  insane  to  be  so  busy 
that  he  could  not  drive  out  to  the 
ranch  for  an  evening;  or  if  he  did,  to 
sit  there  tense,  his  mind  whirling 
with  plans  and  schemes,  paying  no 
attention  to  her. 

And  on  the  night  Vi^hen  he  didn't 
come  to  a  dinner  the  Douglas  Stan- 
woods  gave  especially  for  him  and 
Helen — then  she  knew  how  bored  he 
was  with  everything  that  took  him 
away  from  his  work.  For  he  showed 
up  at  last,  after  eleven  o'clock,  with  a 
story  no  one  believed,  about  having 
been  out  in  a  launch  that  broke  down; 
and  when  Helen,   later,  accused  him 
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of  the  falsehood,  he  admitted  it, 
irritably. 

"I  was  busy,"  he  snapped.  "And 
after  all,  I  made  an  appearance,  didn't 
I?  That's  all  that  was  necessary." 

"Doesn't  it  make  any  difference  to 
you  that  you  humiliated  me  by  giving 
such  a  feeble  excuse  that  everyone 
knew  it  wasn't  true.  .  .  .  Drew,  deceit- 
fulness  is  so  unlike  you!" 

It  was  another  quarrel,  and  though 
they  made  it  up  before  they  parted, 
it  too  left  its  bitter  taste.  It  began  to 
seem  to  Helen  that  she  and  Drew 
were  always  either  quarreling,  or  on 
the  verge  of  a  quarrel,  or  just  making 
up  after  one.  She  tried  to  be  tactful 
and  considerate,  but  his  nerves  were 
so  taut,  his  temper  so  uncertain,  his 
conception  of  his  responsibilities  to- 
ward her  so  elastic,  it  was  difficult. 
Surely  after  they  were  married,  and 
after  the  studio  had  been  put  on  an 
even  keel,  he  would  change,  be  the 
old  Drew  again! 

But  what  was  the  old  Drew? 
Stubbornly,  she  refused  to  remember 
that  there  had  always  been  some- 
thing about  him  that  she  could  not 
understand,  something  that  had  si- 
lently  warned   her   away   from   him. 

THEN,  one  day,  something  happened 
'  that  changed  everything. 

She  had  set  up  her  drawing  board 
one  morning  in  the  patio,  and  was 
hard  at  work  on  preliminary  sketches 
for  some  new  dresses  that  would 
eventually  be  displayed  in  her  shop, 
when  Agatha  brought  word  that  a 
Mrs.  Dunlap  wanted  to  see  her.  "She's 
got  a  little  girl  with  her,  and  they 
both  look  awful  tired.  Must  of 
walked  all  the  way  out  from  town," 
Agatha  elaborated. 

"A  little  girl!  I  don't  know  anyone 
named  Dunlap,  I  don't  think — but  of 
course  I'll  see  them." 

A  moment  later  she  looked  up  to 
see  a  tall,  muscular  woman  confront- 
ing her.  Mrs.  Dunlap  was  dressed  in 
an  old-fashioned  black  dress,  none 
too  clean,  and  a  hat  that,  if  it  had 
ever  seen  better  days  at  all,  must  have 
seen  them  years  before.  One  big 
hand  engulfed  that  of  a  little  girl 
about  eight  years  old  who  wore  a  blue 
pinafore,   long   stockings   and  scuffed 
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shoes.  Both  were  staring  at  Helen, 
the  woman  grimly,  the  child  with  a 
sort  of  timid  curiosity.  She  might 
have  been  a  pretty  girl,  Helen  re- 
flected, if  her  face  hadn't  been  so 
pinched  and  hungry. 

"You're  Mrs.  Trent."  The  woman's 
deep  voice  pronounced  the  words  not 
as  a  question,  but  as  a  statement  of 
fact. 

Helen  nodded  and  indicated  some 
chairs.     "Yes.     Won't  you  sit  down?" 

Ponderously  Mrs.  Dunlap  lowered 
herself  into  a  creaking  wicker  chair 
and  drew  the  child  close  to  her  knee. 
"This  is  Barbara  Sue,"  she  said. 

Helen  could  think  of  nothing  more 
to  say  than  another  half-questioning 
"Yes?" 

"I've  brought  her  back  to  you," 
Mrs.  Dunlap  said  flatly. 

"Brought  her  back.  .  .  .?" 

With  a  waggle  of  her  big  shoulders, 
Mrs.  Dunlap  leaned  forward.  "Now 
see  here,  Mrs.  Trent,"  she  said,  "there 
ain't  no  use  in  our  beatin'  'round  the 
bush  with  each  other.  I  remember 
you  all  right,  an'  I  guess  you  remem- 
ber me.  All  I  come  for's  to  get  the 
money  you  owe  me  for  Barbara  Sue's 
keep  the  last  eight  years,  an'  to  make 
some  kind  of  arrangement  for  her 
from  now  on.  If  you  still  don't  want 
to  be  bothered  with  her,  that's  all 
right  with  me.  I'll  take  care  o'  her, 
all  right.     But  I  got  to  have  money." 

Helen  felt  a  hysterical  desire  to 
laugh,  but  the  massive,  rocklike  seri- 
ousness of  the  woman  stopped  her. 
She  said  carefully,  instead,  "I  think 
you  must  have  made  a  mistake." 

NO  mistake."  Mrs.  Dunlap  was  posi- 
tive about  this.  "This  here's  your 
kid.  You  left  her  with  me  eight 
years  ago  in  Chicago,  promisin'  to 
send  me  money  every  week,  but  after 
the  first  two  weeks  you  never  did. 
An'  I  never  could  find  you  at  the 
place  you  said  you  lived.  Never  did 
know  where  you  was  until  I  seen  your 
picture  in  one  o'  these  movie  maga- 
zines." 

This  time  Helen  did  laugh,  but  it 
was  more  of  a  breathless,  frightened 
giggle.  "That's  absurd!"  she  said.  "I 
— I  had  a  little  girl,  eight  years  ago, 
just  before  my  divorce.  But  she  died 
before  I  even  saw  her.  And  if  she 
hadn't  I  certainly  wouldn't  have 
given  her  to  you — or  to  anyone  else 
— to  bring  up." 

Not  a  flicker  of  expression  crossed 
Mrs.  Dunlap's  leathery  face.  "That's 
what  you  say  now.  You  was  singin' 
a  different  tune  when  you  left  Bar- 
bara Sue  with  me.  An'  you'll  sing  a 
different  tune  again.     Look  here." 

She  held  out  one  palm,  dirt  im- 
bedded in  its  coarse  grain.  On  it  was 
a  small  child's  locket,  open  to  show 
the  snapshot  of  a  man.  "Who's  that?" 
she  asked. 

Helen,  looking  closer,  exclaimed  in 
amazement.  "Why — it's  Martin — my 
husband!  That  is  — he  used  to  be  my 
husband." 

"Uh  huh,"  the  woman  grunted  in 
satisfaction.  "And  this  little  lavalleer 
here  belongs  to  Barbara  Sue!  She's 
had  it  ever  since  she  was  a  baby." 

Helen  put  one  palm  to  her  fore- 
head, as  if  thus  she  could  steady  the 
reeling  of  her  brain.  "But — but — " 
she  stammered,  "but  you  could  have 
found  that  picture  anywhere — in  a 
pawn  shop,  a  photographer's  store — 

"It  ain't  all  the  proof  I  got,"  Mrs. 
Dunlap  remarked.  "I  got  a  letter, 
too,  signed  by  you.  But  I  give  that 
to  my  lawyer.  Mister  Gilbert  Whit- 
ney." 
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Helen  had  thought  she  was  beyond 
any  further  amazement,  but  the  name 
of  Gilbert  Whitney  was  a  surprise 
nevertheless.  She  had  never  met 
him,  but  she  knew  him  by  reputation 
— one  of  the  finest  and  most  respected 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  bar,  a 
leader  in  reform  and  philanthropic 
movements,  a  brilliant  attorney.  It 
was  inconceivable  that  he  could  have 
accepted  this  woman's  case  without 
being  convinced  of  its  justice. 

But  anger  was  rising  in  her,  too, 
along  with  astonishment,  and  she  said 
coldly,  "I'd  advise  you  to  forget  about 
your  plan  to  frighten  me  into  giving 
you  money,  Mrs.  Dunlap.  This  little 
girl  is  not  mine;  I've  never  seen  her 
before;  and  I  don't  intend  to  give  you 
a  cent." 

"All  right."  The  Dunlap  woman 
slowly  heaved  herself  to  her  feet. 
"All  right,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel." 

When  she  had  gone,  pulling  the 
little  girl  after  her,  Helen  tried  to 
collect  her  scattered  wits.  The  whole 
thing  was  ridiculous,  of  course.  But 
— Mrs.  Dunlap  could  certainly  cause  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Anything  con- 
nected with  Drew  was  news  since  his 
trial.  The  newspapers  all  knew  that 
she  and  Drew  were  engaged,  and  if 
Mrs.  Dunlap  sued  her  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Barbara  Sue  they  would 
leap  on  the  story  like  hungry  wolves. 

She  told  Drew  about  it  that  night, 
and  was  even  more  upset  when  she 
saw  how  seriously  he  took  it.  She 
realized,  then,  that  she  had  hoped  for 
reassurance  and  comfort.  Instead,  he 
shook  his  head  and  fretted: 

"This  can  be  very  bad,  Helen.  Right 
now,  with  the  studio  just  getting 
under  way — "  He  looked  at  her 
keenly.  "Of  course,  she  can't  possibly 
have  any  real  proof?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  began,  before  she 
caught  the  note  of  distrust,  of  doubt, 
in  his  voice.  "Drew!"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing shakily,  "surely  you  don't  think 
this  might — actually  be  my  little 
girl?" 

"No,  of  course  not,"  he  said  quickly. 
"But  I  wonder — maybe  it  would  be 
better  to  give  her  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  just  to  keep  her  quiet.  It 
might  be  money  well  spent,  I  mean." 

Helen  set  her  jaw  determinedly.  "I 
wouldn't  think  of  it.  I'd — I'd  feel 
as  if  that  were  tacitly  admitting  her 
story's  the  truth.     And  it  isn't!" 

"Mmmm — guess  you're  right,"  he 
said,  but  not  as  if  he  were  convinced, 
and  he  added,  "but  I  want  you  to 
see  a  lawyer  right  away." 

|_j  ELEN  agreed,  and  the  next  day  she 
n  spent  a  reassuring  half -hour  with 
Jonathan  Hayward,  the  attorney  who 
had  defended  Drew  at  his  trial,  and 
whom  she  had  known  and  admired 
for  years. 

"Nothing  to  it,  Helen,"  he  said 
cheerfully.  "We'll  soon  send  this  Mrs. 
Dunlap  scurrying  off  about  her  busi- 
ness. Though  I  must  say  I'm  sur- 
prised at  Gil  Whitney  taking  a  case 
like  this.  Anyway,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  wire  the  Hall  of  Records  in  Chi- 
cago— that  is  where  your  baby  was 
born,  isn't  it? — and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  its  death  certificate.  That  will 
prove  Barbara  Sue  couldn't  possibly 
belong  to  you." 

But  the  next  evening,  just  after  she 
and  Drew  and  Agatha  Anthony  had 
finished  dinner  at  the  ranch,  she  was 
summoned  to  the  telephone.  She  re- 
turned to  the  drawing  room  looking 
pale  and  a  little  frightened.  After 
one  glance  at  her  face,  Agatha  stood 
up,  murmured  something  about  want- 
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ing  to  speak  to  the  cook,  and  left  the 
other  two  alone. 

"What's  the  matter,  Helen?"  Drew 
asked. 

She  tried  to  laugh.  "Oh  .  .  .  noth- 
ing. That  is,  it's  terribly  silly,  but 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  That 
was  Jonathan.  He  says  there  is  no 
death  certificate  filed  in  Chicago  for 
the  baby  I  lost." 

"No  death  certificate — !  But  there 
must  bel" 

"Yes,  of  course,  there  must  be,  but — 
but  it  seems  there  just  isn't,"  she  said 
helplessly. 

"How  about  the  doctor  that  at- 
tended you?     Couldn't  you  ask  him?" 

"He's  dead.  He  had  a  heart  attack 
before  I  left  the  hospital,  as  I  recall 
it  now." 

Drew  struck  one  impatient  fist  into 
the  palm  of  his  other  hand.  "Why  did 
all  this  have  to  come  up  just  now?" 
he  exclaimed  irritably.  "No  wonder 
the  Dunlap  woman  is  so  sure  of  her- 
self— without  that  death  certificate 
of  your  baby.  Helen,  she  knows  you 
haven't  any  defense." 

Low-voiced,  she  said,  "None — ex- 
cept my  own  knowledge  that  my  baby 
died.  But  of  course,  as  you  say,  that 
isn't   proof." 

He  hesitated,  then  seemed  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  speak.  "Helen — I've 
been  thinking,  and  this  news  tonight 
convinces  me.  I  know  you  don't  want 
to,  but  I  really  must  insist  that  you 
let  me  pay  Mrs.  Dunlap  off.  We're  to 
be  married  in  a  few  days,  and  I  simply 
can't  afford  to  be  dragged  through  the 
courts  again  with  a  sensational  case 
like  this." 

CHE  stood  very- still.  "You're  being 
^    very  blunt,  Drew." 

"Perhaps.  But  you  don't  seem  to 
understand  how  important  this  thing 
can  be  to  me,  right  now."  He  re- 
fused to  meet  her  eyes. 

"It's  important  to  me,  too."  When 
he  did  not  answer,  she  went  on,  fal- 
teringly.  "Drew — tell  me  one  thing 
— do  you  believe  her?" 

"Do  I — ?  Oh,  of  course  not,"  he 
said  shortly.  "But  that's  not  the  point. 
The  big  thing  is  that  we  mustn't  let 
her  splash  this  thing  all  over  the 
front  pages.  The  public  doesn't  take 
very  kindly  to  a  mother  that  deserts 
her  child,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said  bitterly. 
"Drew!  To  pay  her  would  be  admit- 
ting that  I'm  guilty  of  abandoning  my 
own  child — and  I  won't  admit  such  a 
horrible  thing,  not  even  to  her;  no 
matter  what  I  have  to  go  through  to 
defend  myself!" 

She  turned  to  face  him,  and  was 
amazed  to  see  pity  in  his  face.  Gently, 
he  took  her  hand,  and  said,  "Now, 
dearest,  please.  I  know  you're  fright- 
ened, upset.  But  believe  me,  no 
matter  what  you've  done  in  the  past, 
it  won't  make  any  difference  to 
me — ■" 

Aghast,  she  snatched  her  hand 
away.  "You — you  do  believe  that 
woman's  story!"  she  cried.  "I  know 
you  do!  I  can  see  it  in  the  way  you're 
acting!" 

"What  I  believe  doesn't  make  any 
difference,  I  tell  you!"  he  insisted.  "I 
don't  even  care  whether  this  Barbara 
Sue  is  your  child  or  not.  I  only  say 
that  the  sensible  thing  is  to  pay  off 
Mrs.  Dunlap  and  get  rid  of  her!" 

Helen  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair 
to  steady  herself.  "Once,"  she  said 
thickly,  "everyone  thought  you  were 
guilty  of  murder.  I  was  the  only  one 
who  believed  in  you.  Can't  you  be- 
lieve in  me,  now?" 
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He  gazed  at  her  for  a  long  moment. 
Then  his  shoulders  went  up,  and 
down,  in  a  baffled  shrug. 

"We  don't  seem  to  be  talking  the 
same  language,  Helen,"  he  said.  "What 
seems  important  to  you,  doesn't  to  me. 
And  the  other  way  around." 

"That's  true,"  she  murmured. 
There  was  a  deep  silence  for  a  moment. 
Then  Helen  looked  straight  at  Drew, 
and  very  slowly  but  with  deep  con- 
viction, said,  "Drew,  I  don't  think 
we'd  better  be  married  when  we 
planned.  Or — perhaps — at  all.  I'm 
going  through  with  this  Dunlap  busi- 
ness. I'll  fight  her  in  any  court  she 
likes,  for  as  long  as  she  chooses.  But 
it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  drag  you  into 
it,  feeling  the  way  you  do."  She 
fumbled  the  ring  he  had  given  her 
off  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand 
and  held  it  out  to  him,  her  face 
averted.     "Here,  Drew." 

"But— Helen— " 


HER  nerves  snapped.  "Please — 
please  take  it — and  go  away!"  she 
cried.  He  didn't  take  the  ring.  But 
when  she  turned,  a  few  moments 
later,  he  was  gone. 

There  is  one  thing  about  a  sleepless 
night.  It  gives  you  a  chance  to  do  a 
lot  of  thinking. 

Helen  rose  the  next  morning  feel- 
ing inexpressibly  weary,  but  with  her 
mind  made  up.  Drew  had  failed  her. 
She  was  alone  again,  fighting  her  own 
battles.  Very  well.  She  would  fight 
them.  She  would  not  waste  time  let- 
ting the  acid  of  Drew's  defection  eat 
into  her  heart.  She  would  not — she 
would  try  not  to — blame  him;  and  she 
would  not  weep  again,  as  she  had 
wept  during  the  night. 

Everyone  said  Mrs.  Dunlap's  lawyer, 
Gilbert  Whitney,  was  a  fine  and  repu- 
table man.  Surely,  she  reasoned,  if 
she  could  once  convince  him  that  his 
client  was  a  fraud,  he  would  drop  the 
case  and  advise  the  woman  to  drop 
it  too. 

Dressing  with  even  more  than  her 


usual  care,  she  drove  in  to  Holly- 
wood. A  stop  at  the  dress  shop,  to 
chat  for  a  few  minutes  with  Chris 
Wilson.  A  telephone  call  to  Whit- 
ney's office  on  Vine  Street,  to  secure 
an  appointment  for  that  afternoon. 
Lunch  with  Chris,  and  casual  talk 
about  affairs  at  the  shop,  while  all  the 
time  her  brain  was  whirling  with 
hope,  apprehension,  doubts  about  the 
coming   interview. 

Then,  at  last,  three  o'clock  and  the 
quiet  elegance  of  Gilbert  Whitney's 
reception  room:  a  deeply  piled  taupe 
carpet,  chairs  of  soft  leather,  a  mag- 
nificent eighteenth-century  table  with 
magazines    arranged    neatly    on    top. 

Mr.  Whitney,  the  receptionist  said, 
would  see  her  now. 

Then  she  was  shaking  hands  with 
Whitney,  and  for  a  moment  she  for- 
got to  be  afraid. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  and  a  slender 
one.  There  was  about  him  none  of 
Drew's  rugged  force,  but  she  felt  at 
once  the  strength  of  his  personality 
— a  quiet  strength,  controlled  and 
disciplined.  His  features  were  deli- 
cate and  finely  chiseled:  it  was  the 
face  of  a  man  who  had  read  and 
studied  much — and,  she  realized  with 
a  shock,  suffered  much.  There  was 
humor  in  his  mouth,  but  sadness  in 
his  eyes.  But  most  forcibly  he  struck 
her  as  a  man  with  an  abundant  sym- 
pathy. In  an  access  of  relief,  she 
knew  that  she  could  tell  her  story  to 
this  man  and  be  assured  of  a  respect- 
ful hearing. 

She  began  to  speak. 


Will  Helen  he  able  to  persuade 
Whitney  to  drop  Mrs.  Dunlap's  case 
against  her?  And  what  oj  Drew — 
will  he  regret  his  action  in  turning 
against  Helen,  and  can  Helen  really 
he  serious  ahout  postponing  her  wed- 
ding to  Drew  hecause  of  his  attitude? 
Read  the  climax  of  this  dramatic  novel 
in  the  July  issue  of  Radio  Mirror — and 
meanwhile,  tune  in  The  Romance  of 
Helen  Trent  at  12:30  P.M.,  E.D.S.T., 
Monday  through  Friday  on  CBS. 


■  All  because  he  joked  about  biscuits  on  his  NBC  Club  Matinee,  Ran- 
som Sherman  had  to  sample  the  wares  of  two  Northwest  Airline  Stew- 
ardesses   on    his    trip    to    the    Jack    Frost    Carnival    in    Fargo,    N.    D. 
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PRICES!  FREE,  Sample  Cards,  Instructions.  Just 
out.  Style  Flash,  30  New  Models  Free.  Est.  22  yrs. 
F  t  K  TARN  CO..  85   Essn   SI..  Dept.  «-B,   New  Tork.  N.  T. 
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MEALS  MEN   LIKE— 

•  It's  really  thrilling  to  see  how  you  can  put  new  spark 
and  new  variety  into  every-day  meals.  Have  the  kind  of 
meals  the  menfolUs  like  to  rave  about,  and  save  money 
besides!  Just  get  yourself  the  new  "EVERY  HOME- 
MAKER'S  COOK  BOOK,"  written  especially  for  readers 
of  this  magazine.  Packed  with  192  pages  of  new  recipes 
and  new  menus,  the  kind  that  men  like,  the  kind  that 
are  filling,   tasty  and  different  without  being  fancy. 


Only  25c.  Wrap  coins  or  stamps 
safely.  Address :  Readers'  Ser- 
vice Bureau.  Dept.  CB-12,  Radio 
Mirror,  205  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York.   N.  Y. 


green       and 
stiff,    wash- 
able   cover.       Patent 
binding   lies  perfect- 
ly   flat     when     open- 


_.ight 
yellow 

able 


.-  Midget  Radio  fits  your  pocket  or 
purse.  Weighs  only  6  ozs.  Small  as 
a  Cigarette  package.  Receives  sta- 
tions) with  clear  tone.  PATENTED 
FIXED  RECTIFIER— NO  UPKEEP— 
only  one  moving  part.  TUBELESS, 
BATTERYLESS:  NEW  PATENTED  DESIGN.  Enclosed 
eeared  luminous  color  dial  for  easy  tuning.  MANY 
OWNERS    PLEASED    WITH     RECEPTION    &     DISTANCE    OB- 

TA.NED  Wit.  -'^E-fEVr'GUARANTEE! 

Sent  readv  to   listen   with   instructions   and  tiny   phone  for 
Ss?   in    homes,    offices,    hotels,    in    bed.    etc.       SIMPLE   TO 

CONNECT NO    ELECTRICITY    NEEDED!     ^„  ^^       , 

CEUn  MA  MONEY!  ^'^y  postman   only   $2.99   plus   post- 
SCnLI  n\J  iviwrici.   ^^^    ^    chargres    on    arrival    or    send 
$2.99    (Check,    M.O.,    Cash)    and    yours   will    be    sent   post- 
paid.   A  most  unusual  value.    ORDER  NOW! 
MIDGET    RADIO    CO.  Dept.    L-6  Kearney,    Nebr. 


Just  to  Introduce  our  genuine  White, 
Diamond-cut  Zircons,  we  will  send 
one  of  these  new  gems  (  %  K  size) 
set  in  lifetime  sterling  silver,  "Sweet- 


"RING^] 


\\^'^'li///'    heart" design  ring, 
feisjj^Ss'i'   if  you  enclose  this 
_    ad.  Send  no  money, 
-  Simply   give    post- 
';  man  C.   O.   D.   of 
$2.00   plus   few 
cents    postage    on 
arrival.  Wear  on  10 
days  approval.  Infor- 
mation   on    FREE 
Wrist  Watch  offer  in- 
cluded with  your  beau- 
tiful, brilliant.  Zircon  ring.     Send 
ring  size  today  as   this   get  ac- 
quainted offer  is  limited. 
EMPIRE   DIAMOND  CO. 
Dept.  100,    Jefferson,  Iowa 


Earn  ^25  a  week 

AS  4  TRAINED 

PRACTICAL  NURSE! 


Practical  nurses  are  always  needed!  Learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  of  Nubsing.  Easy-to-underatand  lessons , 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  32.50 
to  $5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN r 
Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  S474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P,  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  leaaon;  in  14  months  she  earned  $1900  I 
You.  too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included. 
Easy  payments.  41st  year.  Send  coupon  now  I 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  ist)      100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name^ Age 

City State 


Joyce  Jordan,   Girl   Interne 

{Continued  jrom  page  18) 

You  see  only  the  ugly  side." 

Not  every  man,  Joyce  thought, 
would  tell  you  what  a  fool  you'd  be  to 
marry  him,  and  then  proceed  to  be  so 
charming,  so  lovable,  that  you 
couldn't  possibly  resist  him. 

Warnings!  First  from  Paul  himself, 
now  from  Dr.  Simon,  and  last  night 
from  Ann  Hill,  Paul's  old  friend.  And 
in  spite  of  them  all,  she  was  still  de- 
termined. 

Ann  loved  Paul  herself,  of  course. 
That  was  plain  from  the  way  her 
face  lit  up  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
the  way  her  glance  followed  him 
about  the  room.  But  just  as  plainly, 
she  would  never  try  to  win  him  away 
from  Joyce,  because  her  love  was  the 
sort  that  asks  only  the  happiness  of 
the  loved  one,  and — she  was  ten  years 
older  than  Paul. 

Ann  Hill — the  Ann  Hill,  the  woman 
whose  dispatches  from  Shanghai  had 
again  and  again  told  the  stories  men 
reporters  had  failed  to  get — was 
dark-haired,  slender,  with  flashing 
black  eyes  and  smart  clothes  and  a 
vitality  so  tremendous  you  forgot  her 
forty-plus  years.  She  was  exactly 
what  Paul  had  called  her  in  introduc- 
ing her  to  Joyce:  "a  grand  person." 
She  was  in  America  now  on  a  long 
vacation,  the  first  in  years  of  roaming 
the  globe,  and  many  were  the  eve- 
nings Joyce  and  Paul  had  spent  with 
her  in  the  small  furnished  apartment 
she  had  taken. 

CHE  had  seemed  happy  when  Joyce 
^  and  Paul  told  her  they'd  decided  to 
be  married  soon,  instead  of  waiting. 
But  afterwards,  while  Paul  was  out  of 
the  apartment  buying  some  cigarettes, 
she  said: 

"I'm  about  to  be  the  meddlesome 
old  party  who  throws  cold  water  on 
the  fires  of  young  love,  Joyce.  Are 
you  sure  you  and  Paul  will  be  happy 
together?" 

Joyce  caught  her  breath  before  she 
answered,  "Quite  sure!" 

"Because — oh,  I  know  him  so  well, 
so  much  better  than  you  possibly  can. 
I  met  him  first  in  Berlin,  six  years 
ago,  and  we  worked  together  in  Mos- 
cow, in  Abyssinia,  in  Shanghai.  I 
know  all  his  wonderful  qualities — 
and  all  his  perfectly  terrible  ones. 
For  instance,  he  thinks  he's  fed-up 
with  newspaper  work  now.  But  he's 
entirely  capable  of  waking  up  some 
morning,  tearing  up  every  page  of  his 
book,  and  taking  the  next  boat  for 
Europe." 

"I  know  that,"  Joyce  said.  "It'll  be 
my  job  to  make  him  so  happy  he'll 
never  want  to  do  that." 

"Quite  a  job!"  Ann  shrugged.  "I 
don't  think  Paul  is  constitutionally 
capable  of  being  happy.  Not  for  long, 
anyway." 

"You  love  him,  don't  you,  Ann?" 
Joyce  asked  quietly. 

The  older  woman  gave  her  a  glance 
of  quick  apprehension  before  she  an- 
swered, "Yes.  I've  loved  him  for 
years.  But  that's  beside  the  point.  I'd 
never  let  him  know  it — it  would  make 
him  too  unhappy,  knowing  that  he 
didn't  love  me.  And  I've  grown  to 
love  you,  too,  in  the  little  while  I've 
known  you.  I'd  hate  to  see  you  both 
being  hurt." 

"He  can't  hurt  me,"  Joyce  said  with 
all  the  warmth  of  her  conviction  in 


NEW  LIPSTICK 


NAUGHTY 


LOOK! 


Stolen  from 


.Cick  your  lips . . .  really  wet  them . . .  see 
how"naughty"  this  makes  themlook.  But,  of  course, you 
can't  do  this  repeatedly. .  .it  would  fade  your  lipstick 
. . .  make  it  look  pale,  unattractive . . .  certainly  not  ex- 
citing! But  there  IS  a  way... the  South  Sea  maiden's 
way. .  .vivid  lip  coloring  that  naturally  has  a  wet,  shim- 
mering, "naughty"  look  without  actually  being  wet  at  all. 
We've  stolen  her  secret  and  put  it  in  the  New  de  luxe 
Tattoo— for  you!  Apply  it. .  .see  howrichly  red— how 
wet-looking— how  it  glistens  — how  soft— how  glori- 
ously feminine  it  makes  your  mouth!  Tattoo  >oar  lips 
with  this  unique  new  lipstick  and  you'll  thrill  to  the 
discovery,  too,  that  it's— 

—  Extra  Smooth  —  creamy,  for  easy  application  I 

—  Extra  Softening  — like  pomade,  to  help  pre- 
vent  chapping! 

—  Extra  Lasting — etaye 
moist  looking  I 

—  Extra  Value  —  price 
now  less  than  half! 

DISCOVER  YOUR  MOST 
ROMANTIC   SHADESI 

Select  them  here,  then  find 

them  at  your  favorite  toilet 

goods  counter. 

ROSE  DAWN-hotpink 
FIRE  RED— red-red 
ORCHID— purplish 
CORAL — orange-red 
EXOTIC-brilliantred 
NATURAL— blood-red 
PASTEL — changeable 
HAWAIIAN— a  (r«c  red, 
vivid  but  soft 

BLACK  MAGIC— black  in  the 
stick — red  on  your  lipa 


TATTOO 


^SHAMPOO 

iMC  enouah 


JUT,  dull  hair  will  shine  like  satin  and  drab 
hair,  like  pale  cheeks,  only  needs  a  little 
makeup  to  have  a  healthy,  peppy  look  or  to  hide  a 
premature  sprinkle  of  gray.  These  thrilling  features 
can  be  had,  by  using  the  New  Golden  Glint  Shampoo 
and  Rinse.  The  splendid  new  certified  colors  in  the 
New  Golden  Glint  are  exciting  and  safe  to  use — like 
makeup,  it  washes  out  but  won't  rub  off.  Woman's 
most  irresistible  charm  is  bright,  radiant  hair,  full  of 
lovely,  soft-glowing,  colored  highlights.  Get  the  New 
Golden  Glint  at  any  drug,  department  and  10c  store, 
or  send  for  a  full  size  trial  offer,  at  half  regular  price. 

iJ:lMW.IJJJ:H3ffnTigi 


City  and  State 

PLEASE  RUSH.    Enclosed  find  Ten  Cents  (10c)  in 

coin  for  handling  charges.  My  shade  of  hair  is 

n  Brunette  □  BJonde     □  White  or  Platinum 

O  Brownette        Q  Auburn    □  Lustre   (Colorless) 


nni  nPn  RI  IIIT.  ^^^  rainier  avenue 

UULUCII    ULIIII   *    SEATTLE.  WASHINCTON.U.S./ 
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N6W  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 


safely 


Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does  not 
irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3>  Instantly  checks  perspiration  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric. 


More  than  25  MILLION 
jars  of  Arrid  have  been 
sold... Try  a  jar  today. 


ARRID 


39^ 


a  |ar 

AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
( Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  iars ) 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  poiir  out  two  pints  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just 
decay  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the 
world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
to  get  these  two  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Amazing  in  making 
bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  10^  and  25^  at  all  drugstores.  Stubbornly 
refuse  anything  else. 

NEW  ODORLESS*  CREAM 
safely  REMOVES  HAIR 

Nair  is  painless  . . .  not  irritating  to  normal 
healthy  skin...*no  sulphide  depilatory  odor... 
economical. ..39f!  a  tube  at  stores  or 
from  Carter  Products,  New  York. 
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her  voice.  "No  one  you  love  can  ever 
hurt  you." 

"That's  just  where  you're  terribly 
wrong,"  Ann  remarked  sadly  as  Paul 
re-entered  the  apartment. 

So  there  they  were — three  warn- 
ings.   And  they  didn't  mean  a  thing. 

She  knew,  Joyce  said  to  herself, 
what  she  was  doing.  Though  she 
loved  Paul,  she  understood  him  very 
well  too.  She  knew  that  his  soul  was 
sick  and  tortured  and  self-critical, 
and  that  he  did  his  best  to  deny  his 
own  ideals.  Life  would  never  be 
simple  for  him,  and  so  it  would  never 
be  simple  for  anyone  who  loved  him. 
She  knew  so  well  how  he  had  felt 
over  Kay  Reed — first,  torn  with  angry 
pity  at  her  foolishness;  later,  after 
her  death,  lashing  himself  with  the 
whip  of  conscience. 

She  could  help  him.  She  was  bal- 
anced, sure  of  herself  and  of  the 
world,  and  she  could  lend  some  of 
that  balance  to  him.  Fumblingly,  she 
tried  to  put  some  of  this  into  words: 

"Don't  think  I'm  deserting  my  am- 
bition to  be  a  great  doctor.  Dr.  Simon. 
Marrying  Paul  is  all  v^rt  of  that.  It 
will  make  me  a  better  person,  be- 
cause I'll  be  giving  him  some  of  my- 
self— and  if  I'm  a  better  person,  won't 
I  be  a  better  doctor  too?" 

The  old  man  smiled  and  leaned  for- 
ward to  take  her  hand.  "I  don't 
usually  give  advice  about  marriage, 
Joyce.  It's  only  that  you  seem  almost 
like  a  daughter  to  me — we've  worked 
together  so  much,  I've  felt  such  an 
interest  in  you.  I  want  you  to  be  hap- 
py— but  perhaps  you  know  the  way 
to  happiness  better  than  I.  Of  course 
you  can  have  your  week  off  from  the 
hospital  for  the  honeymoon.  When 
do  you  want  to  be  married?" 

"A  week  from  tomorrow,"  she  said. 

pUT  the  week  passed,  and  they  did 
^  not  get  married. 

Why  should  this  small  delay  strike 
her  with  such  unreasoning  fear?  It 
was  nothing — it  did  not  really  matter 
— they  would  carry  out  their  plans 
as  soon  as  Paul  was  better.  It  was 
just  that  he  had  not  fully  recovered 
from  his  attack  of  fever;  he'd  been 
working  too  hard;  and  now  he  was  ill 
again,  but  for  only  a  little  while- 
Paul,  of  course,  took  his  relapse 
very  badly.  It  was  only  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  Ann  and  Joyce 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  enter  the 
hospital  at  all — but  obviously  he 
couldn't  stay  in  his  bachelor  apart- 
ment, with  no  one  at  all  to  take  care 
of  him,  and  he  finally  allowed  him- 
self to  be  taken  in  charge  and  ordered 
to  bed.  For  two  days  he  alternately 
shivered  and  burned,  and  at  their  end 
he  was  left  so  weak  he  was  forced  to 
remain  in  bed  another  eight  days. 
After  leaving  the  hospital.  Dr.  Simon 
warned  him,  he  would  have  to  be 
careful  and  take  things  easy. 

"We'll  have  to  put  off  the  wedding 
until  I'm  healthy  again,"  he  told 
Joyce  ruefully. 

"I'll  wait  for  you,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing. "Don't  think  you're  going  to  get 
out  of  marrying  me  just  by  getting 
sick." 

The  very  idea  was  so  ridiculous 
that  they  both   laughed  aloud. 

If  she  had  not  been  so  busy  on  the 
day  Paul  left  the  hospital,  Joyce 
might  have  noticed  something  wrong 
about  his  manner.  As  it  was,  she  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  the  telephone 
call  that  came  from  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 


His  voice  sounded  strange  and  un- 
natural. "Joyce?  Can  you  come  over 
to  Ann's  apartment?" 

"Why?  What's  the  matter,  Paul?" 

"I'll  tell  you  when  you  get  here. 
Come  as  soon  as  you  can,  won't  you?" 

"All  right.  I'm  off  duty  in  an  hour." 

Paul  opened  the  door  of  Ann's 
apartment  to  her  ring.  Ann  was 
there,  standing  by  the  window,  one 
hand  nervously  pleating  the  thin  silk 
of  the  curtain. 

Joyce  stopped,  looking  uncertainly 
from  Paul  to  Ann  and  back  again. 

"I  hurried  .  .  ."  she  said. 

Paul  glanced  at  Ann  beseechingly, 
but  she  turned  her  head  away  as  if 
to  deny  whatever  he  wanted  her  to 
do.  Joyce,  now  that  she  saw  him 
more  closely,  was  shocked  at  the 
change  since  yesterday.  His  eyes 
were  red-rimmed  and  bloodshot. 

AT  last  he  spoke,  harshly.  "Might 
■  as  well  get  it  over  with,"  he  said. 
"Ann  and  I  have  something  to  tell 
you—" 

Ann  dropped  the  curtain  and  swung 
around.  "Paul — I — you'll  have  to  ex- 
cuse me — I'm  sorry — but  I  can't — " 

Swiftly  she  turned  and  ran  past 
them  and  into  her  bedroom.  The 
door  slammed  behind  her. 

"Ann!"  Joyce  cried.  "Come  back! 
What's  the  matter?" 

She  was  at  the  door,  her  hand  upon 
the  knob,  when  Paul  moved  quickly 
and  barred  the  way.  "No,"  he  said. 
"Ann's  right.  Don't  go  in  there.  It's 
my  job  to  tell  you." 

"Tell  me  what?"  she  demanded. 
There  was  a  ringing  sound  in  her 
ears;  her  voice  came  through  it  thin 
and  far-away. 

"I — I  can't  marry  you,  Joyce.  It's 
all  been  a  mistake." 

"A  mistake?"  she  repeated,  hardly 
knowing  what  the  word  meant. 

"Yes  .  .  .  You  must  have  known 
that  Ann  and  I  used  to  be  in  love.  I 
never  tried  to  hide  it,  because  I 
thought  it  was  all  over.  But  now 
I—" 

He  stopped,  miserably  searching  for 
words. 

"And  now  you  find  it  isn't  over?" 
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■  Stella  Unger,  Hollywood  newsglrl, 
rehearses  with  John  Garfield  his 
guest    appearance    on    her    program. 
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GIVE  YOUR  LAZY 

LIVER  THIS 
GENTLE  "NUDGE" 

Follow  Noted  Ohio  Doctor's  Advice 
To  Feel  "Tip-Top"  In  Morning! 

If  liver  bile  doesn't  flow  freely  every  day  into 
your  intestines — constipation  with  its  head- 
aches and  that  "half-alive"  feeling  often  result 
So  step  up  that  liver  bile  and  see  how  much 
better  you  should  feel!  Just  try  Dr.  Edwards' 
Olive  Tablets  used  so  successfully  for  years  by 
Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  for  his  patients  with  con- 
stipation and  sluggish  liver  bile. 

Olive  Tablets  being  purely  vegetable,  are  won- 
derful! They  not  only  stimulate  bile  flow  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods  but  also  help  elimina- 
tion. Get  a  box  TODAY.  15(i,  30^  and  60i^. 

LEG   SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Bookie(^"THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  40  years  ol 
success.  Praised  and  en-  i 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 


UEPE  METH0DS,3284  N.Green  Bay  Ave., 
Dept.  19-F,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


FREE 

BOOKLET 


Relieve  Pain 
in  Few  Minutes 
orMa/reySsrk 


Rheumatism 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  fe%v  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  fine  formula,  used  by  thousands. 
No  opiates.  Does  the  work  quickly — must  relieve 
cruel  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  few  minutes  or 
money  back.  Don't  suffer.  Clip  this  ad  now  as  a 
reminder  to  ask  your  druggist  for  NURITO  today. 
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With  every  simulated  birthstone  nng 
ordered   NOW.    Many  think  wearing 
their  birthstone  lucky.    Imagine  re- 
ceiving a  beautiful  yellow  gold  fin- 
ish bracelet  FREE  with  every  simu- 
lated   birthstone    ring    ordered    at 
mr    get-acqualnted    price    of    only 
$1.00.  Bracelet  is  extra  wide  and 
set  with  3  large  simulated  birth- 
stones.    Ring  is  set  with  dainty, 
sparkle-cut  simulatedbirthstone  cor- 
rect for  your  month.     Send    no    money. 
Just  enclose  this  ad  with  name  and  address 
and  date  of  birth.    Wear  on  10  day  approval. 
Both    FREE    birthstone    Bracelet    and    your 
beautiful  ring  sent  CO.D.   by  return  mall. 
EMPIRE    DIAMOND    COMPANY 

Dept.  652,   Jefferson,    Iowa 


BEATING  THE  MEAT  BILL 

Y  OU  can  buy  an  inexpensive  cut  of  steak,  and  make  it 
■  juicy  and  tender.  How?  Read  Chapter  4  in  "Every 
Homemaker's  Cook  Book,"  by  Radio  Mirror's  own  food 
editor.  192  pages,  more  than  900  recipes  and  menus,  easy 
to  prepare,  filling,  appetizing.  New,  tasty  dishes  that  men 
like,  require  little  time  and  save  money. 
"EVERY  HOMEMAKERS  COOK  BOOK"  Is  made  for 
quick  use;  easy  index;  bright  green  and  yellow,  washable 
cover,  patent  "lie-flat"  binding  keeps  book  open  at  the 
right  page.    Won't  fly  shut. 

ONLY   25e!     Send   for   your   copy   today.     Wrap 
stamps   or   coins   safely.     Address    Dept.    CB-16. 
Reader's   Service   Bureau, 
MIRROR 
•  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RADIO 
205  East  42nd  Street 


'"/l^rPSORIASIS 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


(SCALY     SKIN    TROUBLE) 

^DeRmoiL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
■  iw  long  you  have  suffered 
or    what  you    have   tried. 
Beautiful    book    on    Pso- 
riasis  and    Dermoil    with 
amazing     true      photo- 
graphic   proof    of    re- 
sults   also    FREE. 


SEND   FOR 

VGENEROUS 

^TRIAL   Sirs 

FREE 


Don't  mistake  ecz 
for  the  stubborn, 
embarrassinp  scal> 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
non-staining      Dermoil. 
Thousands  do  for  scaly 
spots  on  body  or  scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years  of  suffering,  report 
the  scales  have  gone,  the 

red  patches  gradually  disappeared  ,^^^^^^^^^      ,^  ^ 

and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  ^^^^^^^^^ 
clear  skin  again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is 
backed  by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in 
2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.  Generous 
trial  bottle  sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 
name  and  address.  Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  your- 
self. Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.  Print  name  plainly. 
Results  may  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett 
and  Walgreen  Drug  Stores.  LAKE  LABORATORIES.  Box 
547,  Northwestern  Station,  Dept.  804.  Detroit,   Mich. 
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Joyce  asked,  fighting  to  keep  calm, 
desperately  telling  herself  that  she 
mustn't  let  him  see  her  heart  crum- 
bling up  and  withering  inside  her. 

"You  must  despise  me,"  he  told  her. 
"I  despise  myself." 

The  doorknob  twisted  under  Joyce's 
lax  fingers.  She  stepped  away,  and 
Ann  came  back  into  the  room,  stood 
on  the  threshold. 

"Paul,"  she  said  in  bitter  reproach, 
"you  shouldn't  have  done  it— not  this 
way — " 

"It  was  the  only  way!"  Paul  in- 
sisted. "It  hurts  less  to  do  these 
things  at  once — without  beating 
around  the   bush — " 

Joyce  took  a  deep  breath.  "Of 
course,"  she  said  quietly.  "It's  a  very 
good  way.  Simple,  direct,  and  to  the 
point."  She  giggled.  "I  was  almost 
going  to  say  painless.  Ann,  I — I 
want  to — to  wish  you  every  happi- 
ness— " 

Ann  stepped  forward,  her  arms 
outstretched,  pity  twisting  her  mouth. 
"Joyce,  don't — "  she  began. 

Joyce  held  up  a  hand  as  if  to  ward 
her  off.  "No^please,  don't  say  any- 
thing to  me.  I'd  rather  you  didn't. 
I  hope  you'll  both  be  very  happy — 
after  all,  it's  a  good  thing — isn't  it? — 
that  you  found  out  you  felt  this  way 
before  we  were  actually  married.  It 
might  have — made  things  compli- 
cated." 

Her  lips  were  so  stiff  they  could  not 
form  another  word,  and  the  air  in  the 
room  was  stifling  her.  She  whirled 
and  ran  out,  out  into  the  street,  she 
couldn't  stop  running,  because  there 
was  so  little  time — so  little  time  left 
before  she  would  break  down  com- 
pletely. 

AND  yet,  the  physical  exertion  must 
'^  have  been  good  for  her,  because 
when  she  reached  her  own  room  in 
the  Hospital  Annex  she  did  not  cry. 
She  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  straight 
chair  beside  her  work  table,  while 
her  thoughts  wove  a  pattern  of  irony 
and  heartache. 

So  they'd  all  been  right,  and  she 
wrong.  AH  those  warnings.  She  had 
laughed  at  them,  so  sure  that  her  love 
could  give  Paul  the  solidity  he 
needed,  so  sure  that  he  could  not  hurt 
her,  no  matter  what  he  said,  no  mat- 
ter what  he  did.  And  she  had  been 
right,  she  reminded  herself  —  he 
couldn't  have  hurt  her,  if  only  he  had 
gone  on  loving  her.  He  had  chosen 
her  one  vulnerable  spot  to  strike  at, 
because  without  his  love  she  was 
nothing.  She  was  only  another  Kay 
Reed. 

Her  pride  quivered  as  she  remem- 
bered Kay.  Could  it  be  that  Paul  had 
lied  about  her?  That  once  he  had 
told  Kay,  too,  he  loved  her,  only  to 
change  his  mind? 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  hate  him,  she 
thought,  but  I  don't.  I  love  him  just 
as  much  as  I  ever  did,  only  now  my 
love  hurts  me.  I  used  to  carry  it 
with  me,  warm  and  strong  and  com- 
forting, but  now  it's  like  acid  in  my 
heart.  I  suppose  Kay  was  still  lov- 
ing him,  too,  when  she  went  down 
under  that  truck. 

She  stood  up.  I  look  like  nothing 
human,  she  thought,  glancing  into  the 
mirror,  and  mechanically  she  washed 
her  face,  applied  powder  and  rouge. 
She  was  off  duty,  but  she  decided  she 
might  go  through  the  wards,  just  to 
be  doing  something.  Maybe  she 
ought  to  see  Dr.  Simon — no,  she 
couldn't   do   that,   he   would    be    sure 


DAV  AND  NIGHT 

I  WAS 

WRACKED 

WITH  PAIN! 


THE  AFFLICTION  OF 
THOUSANDS! 

Simple  Piles  may  sound  like  a  light  thing,  but  they 
are  an  awful  agony. 

They  make  your  every  move  a  torment.  They  even 
hurt  or  itch  wrhile  you  are  sitting  or  lying  down.  The 
torture  drags  you  down  and  makes  you  look  old 
and  worn. 

Both  men  and  women  suffer  from  simple  Piles.  But, 
during  pregnancy  and  after  childbirth,  women  espe- 
cially are  subject  to  this  trouble. 

TO  RELIEVE  THE  PAIN  AND  ITCHING 

What  you  want  to  do  to  relieve  the  pain  and  itching 
of  simple  Piles  is  use  Pazo  Ointment. 

Pazo  Ointment  really  alleviates  the  torment  of 
simple  Piles.  Its  very  touch  is  relief.  It  quickly  eases 
the  pain;  quickly  relieves  the  itching. 

Many  call  Pazo  a  blessing  and  say  it  isone  thing  that 
gives  them  relief  from  the  distress  of  simple  Piles. 

AH!  WHAT  COMFORT! 

Pazo  does  a  good  job  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  soothes  simple  Piles.  This  relieves  the  pain, 
soreness  and  itching.  Second,  it  lubricates  the  affected 
parts.  This  tends  to  keep  the  parts  from  drying  and 
cracking  and  also  makes  passage  easier.  Third,  it 
tends  to  shrink  or  reduce  the  swelling  which  occurs 
in  the  case  of  simple  Piles. 

Yes,  you  get  grateful  effects  in  the  use  of  Pazo ! 

Pazo  comes  in  collapsible  tubes,  with  a  small  per- 
forated Pile  Pipe  attached.  This  tiny  Pile  Pipe,  easily 
inserted  in  the  rectum,  makes  application  neat,  easy 
and  thorough.  (Pazo  also  comes  in  suppository  form 
for  those  who  prefer  suppositories.) 

TRY  IT  FREE! 

Give  Pazo  a  trial  and  see  the  relief  it  affords  in  many 
cases  of  simple  Piles.  Get  Pazo  at  any  drug  store  or 
write  for  a  free  trial  tube.  A  liberal  trial  tube  will  be 
sent  you  postpaid  and  free  upon  request. 
Just  mail  the  coupon  or  postcard  today.  isi 


GROVE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dept.  121-JIF-2,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  PAZO. 


FREE! 


Name 

Address- 
City 


.Stale^ 


This  offer  is  good  only  in  U.  S. 
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Vacation  Vanity  Begins 


with  this  Longer-torso 
Frock  Accented  by 
Sandwich  Pockets,  and 
rolled-under  Coififure 
Fastened  with  .  . . 


Wi^ELom 


Almost  Everybody  Asks  for  De  LONG 


SAY  M  A  N'S 


END  "PIMPLE    BLUES" 

Sayman's  Salve  quickly  helps 
relieve  unsightly  skin  irritations 
of  external  origin.  Write  Sayman, 
Dept.  13-D, 
St  Louis,  Mo. 


E   FREE  SAMPLE 


Amazing!  Thrilling!  Romantic! 

Uil'H'IMhM 

ANY  PHOTO  OR  PICTURE 


reproducec 
nently  in 
tifui  onyx 
Will  Laat  r 


Lifetim 


The  Only  Rinq  featuring  the  New  Magnified  Setting! 
(Photos  returned.)  Indestructible!  Waterproof!  SEND 
NO  MONEY!  Enclose  strip  of  paper  for  ring  size. 
Pay  poatman  plus  a  few  cente  postage.  If  you  send 
48c  we  pay  postage.  Canadians:  Send  Money  Order! 
PHOTO  MOVETTE  RING  CO.,Opt.M-M,606  Vine  St., Cincinnati, O. 


48< 

(Expertly  p3inted 
lOc  extra) 


TENDER.HOTFEET 

If  your  feet  are  tender,  chafed  or  perspire  exces- 
sively dust  them  with  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder, 
and  sprinkle  it  into  your  shoes.  Gives  quick  relief. 
Helps  neutralize  foot  odors;  aids  in  i 
absorbing  perspiration;  eases  new| 
or  tight  shoes.  Sold  at  all  Drug, 
Shoe,  Dept.  Stores,  Toilet  Goods 
Counters.  For  FREE  Foot  Booklet 
write — Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


DrScholls 

FOOT  POWDER    Wi 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked.  These  tiny 
filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous 
waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cavise  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so  ask 
your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  reUef  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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to  know  something  was  wrong,  and 
she  couldn't  face  his  pity. 

It  took  her  a  moment  to  change  into 
her  white  skirt  and  jacket,  and  then 
she  was  walking  down  the  long,  pol- 
ished corridors,  smelling  the  familiar 
hospital  odor. 

About  to  turn  into  B  Ward,  she 
heard  her  name  called.  A  slight, 
graceful  woman  who  looked  ridicu- 
lously like  Ann  Hill  was  hurrying 
toward  her.  And  then  she  realized 
that  it  was  Ann,  and  her  first  impulse 
was  to  run  into  the  ward  and  close 
the  door  behind  her.  She  mastered 
it  with  an  effort,  and  stood  there  until 
Ann  had  reached  her. 

"Joyce!  Please — I  must  talk  to 
you!"  Ann  was  breathless;  her  small 
body  quivered  with  the  intensity  of 
her  emotion.  "I  suppose  you  hate  me 
— I  wouldn't  let  them  tell  you  I  was 
here,  for  fear  you  wouldn't  see  me." 

"I  don't  hate  you,  Ann.  Why  should 
I?     If  you  can  make  Paul  happy — " 

But  she  couldn't  finish  that  sen- 
tence, after  all. 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  Ann  said. 
"Joyce,  Paul  doesn't  love  me — he 
loves  you." 

"Me?     But  he  said—" 

"You  mustn't  believe  him.  He 
made  me  promise  not  to  tell  you^ 
but  I'm  breaking  that  promise.  I  have 
to.  I  can't  bear  to  see  him  hurt  you 
this  way." 

"You  see,  he  made  Dr.  Simon  prom- 
ise too,"  Ann  was  hurrying  on.  "It 
isn't  because  he  loves  me  that  he 
won't  marry  you — but  because  Dr. 
Simon  told  him  yesterday  he'll  have 
to  expect  a  recurrence  of  that  tropical 
fever  every  three  months  for  a  long 
time — perhaps  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

"The  fever!"  Joyce  said  blankly. 
"But  that  would  have  made  no  differ- 
ence to  me!" 

"Of  course  not!  He  knew  that — and 
that's  the  reason  he  wouldn't  tell  you 
the  truth.  He  knew  you'd  want  to 
marry  him  anyway.  But — you  know 
how  he  is,  Joyce — he  wouldn't  let 
you,  knowing  he'd  be  an  invalid  for 
two  weeks  or  so  every  three  months. 
He  hates  the  thought  of  being  ill  so 
much — it  fills  him  with  such  disgust 
— he  can't  believe  that  you  wouldn't 
feel  the  same  way  about  it." 

"Oh,  Paul — Paul!"  Joyce  whispered. 
"How  could  he  have  been  so  foolish!" 
Impulsively,  she  leaned  forward  and 
kissed  the  other  woman  on  the  cheek. 
"Thank  you,  dear  Ann,  for  breaking 


your  promise. 

Ann  smiled,  a  little  bitterly.  "I'll 
have  to  confess.  ...  It  made  me  hope, 
for  a  little  while.  I  thought  that  per- 
haps, if  he  left  you,  he  really  would 
marry  me.  I  wouldn't  mind,  you 
know — I'd  ask  nothing  more  of  life 
than  the  chance  to  care  for  him.  I 
guess  I  was  insane  to  think  I  could 
take  your  place.    I'm  sorry." 

In  gratitude  too  strong  for  words, 
Joyce  pressed  Ann's  hand.  Then  she 
asked,  "Where  is  he?  In  his  .own 
apartment?" 

"Yes." 

"I  must  go  to  him — he's  sick  and 
lonely  and  miserable — " 

"I'm  not  sure  he'll  see  you." 

"He'll  have  to  see  me!"  Joyce  flung 
her  head  back  in  an  exultant  gesture. 
"I'll  pound  at  his  door  until  he  either 
opens  it  or  I  break  it  down.  And 
when  I  get  in,  I  won't  leave  until  he 
tells  me  what  I  want  to  know — that 
we're  going  to  get  married,  as  soon  as 
possible.  Tomorrow!  Tonight!  He 
can't  escape  me — because  now  I  know 
he  loves  me,  and  that's  all  that  mat- 
ters!" 

"But  suppose  he  absolutely  refuses 
to  marry  you  as  long  as  this  fever  is 
in  his  blood?" 

"I'm  the  doctor!"  Joyce  laughed. 
"And  I  prescribe  marriage  as  the 
proper  treatment  for  that  fever. 
There's  no  reason,  if  we  face  it  to- 
gether, and  if  he  has  the  proper  care, 
why  he  can't  go  about  his  work,  per- 
fectly well,  for  most  of  his  life.  And 
eventually,  perhaps  we  can  cure  it! 
Anyway — the  fever  doesn't  make  a 
bit  of  difference  to  me!" 

She  kissed  Ann  again,  and  began  to 
run  down  the  corridor,  just  as  she 
was,  not  taking  time  to  change  from 
her  white  uniform.  She  had  gone 
only  a  few  steps,  though,  when  she 
turned  and  said,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  joy: 

"I'm  going  to  make  Paul  happy — 
in  spite  of  himself!" 

And  Ann  knew,  standing  in  the 
suddenly  quiet  corridor,  that  Joyce 
was  right.  Against  such  determina- 
tion, against  such  complete  love,  all 
of  Paul's  doubts  and  misgivings 
would  mean  nothing. 

For  further  romantic  adventures  of 
Joyce  and  Paul  tune  in  Joyce  Jordan, 
Girl  Interne,  over  CBS  at  2:15, 
E.D.S.T.,  rebroadcast  at  2:30  P.S.T., 
Mondays  through  Fridays. 


Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


to  attract  much  attention.  Dis- 
couraged, he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.  The  Dorseys  came  through 
Troy  some  years  back,  spotted  the 
165-pound,  brown-haired  youth,  and 
signed  him  up.  He  has  never  sung 
with  another  band.  His  brother  Ray 
sings  for  Glenn  Miller.  Bob  is  not 
married,  likes  intelligent  brunettes. 

Helen  O'Connell  joined  Jimmy's 
band  after  a  succession  of  female 
singers  had  failed  to  win  the  plaudits 
of  dancers  and  radio  listeners.  Every- 
body in  the  band  calls  her  "Dimples." 
The  20-year-old  blonde  left  her  home 
in  Lima,  Ohio,  to  become  a  dancer, 
soon  switched  over  to  warbling  with 
Jimmy  Richards'  and  Larry  Funk's 
bands. 

Helen  likes  pretty  clothes,  but 
can't  afford  to  be  extravagant  because 


she  supports  her  mother,  kid  sister 
and  brother. 

Eddie  Perri  is  a  little  Italian  who 
serves  as  Jimmy's  valet,  secretary, 
worrier,  and  caretaker  of  instruments 
and  railroad  tickets  when  the  band  is 
on  tour.  When  the  band  was  not  get- 
ting its  due  recognition,  Eddie  took  it 
to  heart.  Any  time  some  stranger 
would  try  to  discredit  the  band,  the 
faithful  Man  Friday  would  raise  his 
fists.  This  soon  scared  away  the 
critics.  You  see  Eddie  was  formerly 
a  professional  prize-fighter. 

Sometimes,  for  a  gag,  Eddie  is  re- 
cruited by  Jimmy  to  sing  a  chorus  of 
a  novelty  tune  called  "Annie's  Cousin 
Fannie."  He  does  it  so  badly  that  the 
results  are  uproariously  funny. 

Right  now  special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  new  drummer.  Buddy 
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Why  SUFFER  Functional 


FEMALE      COMPLAINTS 


Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound 
Has  Helped  Thousands! 

Few  women  today  do  not  have  some  sign  of  func- 
tional trouble.  Maybe  you've  noticed  YOUR- 
SELF getting  restless,  moody,  nervous,.depressed 
lately — your  work  too  much  for  you — 

Then  try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound to  help  quiet  unstrung  nerves,  relieve 
periodic  pain  (cramps,  bacTtache,  headache)  and 
weak,  dizzy  fainting  spells  due  to  functional 
disorders. 

For  over  60  years  Pinkham's  Compound  has 
helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  weak,  rundown 
nervous  women  to  go  smiling  thru  "difficult 
times."  Since  it's  helped  so  many  women  for  so 
many  years,  don't  you  think  it's  good  proof  YOU 
too  should  take  Pinkham's?  Start  today  without 
fail! 

Note:  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound 
comes  in  liquid  or  bandy  to  carry  tablet  form 
(similar  formula), 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

25c  Coin.    Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Profes- 
sional Enlargements,  8  Gloss  Prints. 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Dept.  19.  LaCrosse.  Wis. 

CUT  YOUR  FOOD   COSTS! 


BELIEVE   it  or  not,    you   can   actually  have    everyday  meals 
that  cost  less  money,  give  youngsters  more  nourishment, 


,  money,  give  youn; 
and  make  the  menfolks  rave 
about  your  cooking!  If  you're 
fed  up  with  the  way  money 
pours  out  for  ordinary  meals, 
send  25  cents  today  for  this 
amazing  new  "EVERY  HOME- 
MAKER'S  COOK  BOOK,"  by 
RADIO  MIRROR'S  own  food 
editor,  Ann  Morland.  Mail 
coins  or  stamps  safely.    Address 

Readers'  Service  Bureau, 
Radio  Mirror.  Dept.  CB-8,  205 
East  42nd  St.,  New  York,   N.  Y. 


REUEF  FROM 
{EMBARRASSING 
PMN 


Pile  Sufferers!  The  McCleary  Clinic, 
C605  Elms  Blvd., Excelsior  Springs, Mo., 
is  putting  out  an  up-to-the-minute  book 
on  Piles  (hemorrhoids),  Fistula,  and 
related  ailments.  You  can  have  a  copy 
of  this  book  by  asking  for  it  on  a  post- 
card sent  to  the  above  address.  No 
charge.  It  may  save  you  much  suffering 
and  money.    Write  today  for  a  free  copy. 


FACTORY-TO-YOU 

SAVES  YOU  ¥£  50% 


EASY  TERMS 


FOREIGN 
RECEPTION 
•  models  from  5  to  1 7  Tubes, 
up  to  5  Wave  Bands. 
•  Write  for  FBEE  1940  catalog, 
Bhowing  complete  line.  (User-agents 
nakt  extra  money!)  See  MIDWEST'S  Answer  to  TRADE-INSf 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION 

inati.   Ohio 


EYELASH 
DARKENER 

^WIM,  perspire  or  cry  and  always  be  cer- 
1  tainyourlashes  and  brows  remain  attrac- 
tively dark.  Use  "Dark-Eyes"  instead  of 
ordinary  mascara.  One  application  lasts  4 
to  5  -weeks.  Knds  daily  make-up  bother. 
\  Never  runs,  smarts,  smudges  or  harms 
i  lashes.  Indelible.  Try  itl  $1  at  dept.  and 
drugstores. 


^/ 


11  LIS  SLUICS.  » 

INDELIBLE  DARKENER      "^ 


Dark-Eyes,"  2I10-W.  MadisDn  St.,  Dept.  3B-F4,  Ch  cago,  11'. 
I  enclose  25c  (coin  or  stamps)  for  generous^ 
trial  package  of  "Dark-Eyes"  and  directions. 

Name Town . 

Address Stan  . 


Schutz,  who  formerly  beat  it  out  for 
Benny  Goodman,  and  Jan  Savitt. 
Jimmy  created  several  specialties  for 
Buddy,  including  the  now-popular  "A 
Man  and  His  Drums." 

Because  the  band  has  done  a  lot  of 
traveling  lately,  Jimmy  and  Jane  live 
in  hotels  and  send  their  seven-year- 
old  daughter,  Julie  Lou  to  an  exclu- 
sive Connecticut  private  school.  Jane 
and  Jimmy  have  been  married  ten 
years,  and  they're  separated  only 
when  the  band  has  a  particularly 
grueling  itinerary.  Then  Jane  stays 
in  New  York  and  occupies  her  time 
seeing  "all  the  movies." 

Some   Like   It  Sweet: 

Pinocchio  Album  (Victor  P18).  Right 
off  the  Disney  sound  track  comes  this 
beautifully  printed  album  that  should 
make  an  attractive  gift. 

Rodgers  &  Hart  Dance  Album  (Co- 
lumbia Cll).  A  rich  collection  of  the 
most  popular  tunes  of  these  two  musi- 
cal comedy  kings.  Two  tunes  to  a  side 
and  not  a  dull  moment. 

Isle  of  May;  I  Happen  to  Be  In  Love 
(Vocalion  5361),  Dick  Jurgens.  A  neat 
recording  of  a  bandproof  tune  which 
Andre  Kostelanetz  based  on  Tschaikow- 
sky's  D  Major  String  Quartet.  Sammy 
Kaye,  Woody  Herman,  Kay  Kyser,  Blue 
Barron  and  practically  everybody  else 
does  well  with  it. 

Ah!;  You'd  Be  Surprised  (Varsity 
8183)  Johnny  Messner.  A  pair  of 
warmed  over  favorites  that  can  do  no 
harm  to  your  eardrums. 

Woodpecker's  Song;  Let's  All  Sing 
Together  (Bluebird  10598),  Glenn  Miller. 
Lively  coupling  introducing  the  Italian 
novelty.  Marion  Hutton  is  heard  on 
both  sides. 

So  Long;  What's  the  Matter  With 
me?  (Decca  2972),  Russ  Morgan.  Sweet 
as  sugar  and  just  as  easy  to  take.  A 
band  that  should  be  heard  from  more. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Shivers;  Seven  Comes  Eleven  (Co- 
lumbia 35349),  Benny  Goodman  Sextet. 
Put  another  medal  on  Benny's  well 
decorated  chest.  Artie  Bernstein's  bass 
and  Charlie  Christian's  guitar  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

Tappin'  At  Tappa;  Comanche  War 
Dance  (Bluebird  10584),  Charlie  Bar- 
net.  Solid  sax  and  guitar  work  can't 
overshadow  the  savage  rhythm  attack 
other  Barnet  men  give  this  Indian  im- 
pression. 

Peach  Tree  Street  Blues;  Give  a 
Little  Whistle  (Decca  3008),  Woody 
Herman.  The  band  that  plays  the  blues 
reveals  a  melancholy  swing  that  will 
win  many  playings  on  your  machine. 

Study  in  Surrealism;  Sunday  (Victor 
26481),  Larry  Clinton.  Interesting  ap- 
proach to  two  undistinguished  numbers, 
one  new,  one  old.  I  wish  Clinton  would 
give  us  a  tune  we  like  to  whistle. 

Stardust;  Cuban  Boogie  Woogie  (Vo- 
calion 5304),  Jack  Jenney.  You  never 
heard  Stardust  played  this  way  before. 
Jenney's  trombone  stands  out  like  a 
jitterbug's  autograph  book. 


To  Ken  Alden,  Facing  the  Music 
RADIO  MIRROR  Magazine 
122  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 

I  would  like  to  see  a  feature  story 

about  

I   like   swing   bands- 

I    like    sweet   bands 

(Enclose   self-addressed,   stamped  envelope  if 
you  want  a  direct  answer.) 


Hollywood  Knows  How  to 
Wake  Up  Sleeping  Beauty! 


LINDA  DARNELL  Currently  featured  in  the 
20th  Century-Fox  picture,  "star  dust" 
— with  make-up  by  Bud  Westmore. 

Use    WESTMORE    FOUNDATION    CREAM  ...   a    film 

of  beauty  to  smooth  over  early  morning  or  mid- 
night pallor!  For  make-up  that  gives  you  the  look 
of  wide-awake,  alluring  vitality!  Created  by  Hol- 
lywood's famous  make-up  men,  the  Westmores, 
you'll  find  it  now  in  drug  and  department  stores. 
In  4  glowing  skin  tones,  with  powder  to  blend  .  .  . 
large  sizes,  each,  50«.  At  variety  stores,  25^. 

SEND  FOR  Perc  Westmore's  Make-Up 
Guide  .  .  .  gives  make-up  rules  used 
for  the  star  of  your  face  type.  If  not 
on  sale  near  you,  send  25<^  to  House 
of  Westmore,  Inc.,  Dept.  C-61,  730 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1  /c,JfESTMOR&« 

'S'  HOLLYWOOD 

MOTHER  WINS  $1400 
WITH  HELP  OF  CORONA 


rW^'  t'Vr 


"e",  Brooklyn,  N.Y-.S''"" 


Newspapers  told  this  story  last 
year.  But  thousands  of  other  stories 
you  never  hear  ...  of  children  as- 
sisted in  school  and  college,  of  men 
and  women  getting  ahead,  doing 
more,  with  the  aid  of  these  fast, 
sturdy,  eflScient  portables. 

Corona  is  easy  to  pay  for . . .  only 
$1.00  a  week,  plus  small  down  pay- 
ment. Five  models  to  choose  from. 


CORONA 


• 

• 
• 


^     each  "tops"  in  its  price  class. 

•  EVERY  HOME 
^     SHOULD  OWN  A 
Tir     PORTABLE    TYPEWRITER     j^ 

■^  L  C  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters  Inc  ^ 

Desk  6,  103  Alnlond  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
"k    Send  me  free  booklet  showing  3  Speedline   "k 
Corona  Models  and  $1.00  a  week  terms. 

*  * 
Name 


Address- 
City- 


Slale- 
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FOR  SUMMER  LOVELINESS 


NOW  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
parching  days.  Take  time  out 
to  use  beauty  aids.  Masks,  for 
instance.  They  are  soothing  and 
astringent.  Also,  while  you  are  giv- 
ing yourself  a  mask  treatment,  you 
can  do  nothing  else  but  relax.  It  is 
amazing  what  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
of  complete  relaxation  will  do,  while 
a  mask  is  lifting  your   face. 

Selena  Royle,  starring  in  Woman 
of  Courage  (CBS  9  A.M.  five  days  a 
week)  is  a  firm  believer  in  mask 
treatments.  To  look  at  her,  you 
would  think  her  beauty  is  entirely 
the  gift  of  Providence.  She  looks 
exactly  the  way  you  like  to  think  of 
the  Woman  of  Courage — all  strength 
and  simplicity  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  Many  women  of  that  type 
have  time  for  everybody  but  them- 
selves. Not  so  our  wise  Selena.  That 
clear  unlined  skin  gets  the  best  of 
care,  with  relaxation  under  a  good 
beauty  mask  as  often  as  need  be. 
The  lovely  shining  hair,  so  simply 
knotted  at  the  back  of  her  head,  is 
brushed  a  hundred  strokes  a  night. 
And,  believe  it  or  not,  the  graceful 
natural  ripple  is  the  result  of  a  skil- 
ful permanent  plus  the  nightly  brush- 
ing. 

Selena  Royle  is  as  well  known  on 
Broadway  as  she  is  on  the  air.  In 
fact,  her  career  began  with  her  choice 
of  parents;  her  father,  Edwin  Milton 
Royle,  was  a  famous  actor  and  play- 
wright. She  has  been  on  Broadway 
in  important  productions  ever  since 
1921.  But  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant thing  she  ever  did  to  prove 
herself  truly  a  woman  of  courage  was 
to  start  the  Actors'  Dinner  Club,  in 
1930.  It  was  a  unique  restaurant 
where  actors  worked  in  the  kitchen, 
waited  at  table,  and  furnished  a  high 
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quality  of  entertainment.  Miss  Royle 
estimates  that  she  fed  over  200,000 
meals  to  needy  actors  without  cost 
during  the  three  years  she  operated 
the  Dinner  Club. 

How  to  choose  your  face  mask? 
Try  several.  Nowadays  there  are 
many  excellent  ones  available — not 
in  the  least  like  the  messy  and  pore- 
clogging  affairs  of  other  days.  Most 
of  them  have  very  simple  ingredients. 
One  of  the  best,  for  instance,  is  made 
from  starch,  specially  prepared  for 
beauty  treatment — the  same  you  use 
in  your  bath.  Add  a  little  cold  cream, 
moisten  with  milk,  and  you  have  a 
mask  to  the  queen's  taste,  one  that  is 
very  soothing  to  summer-roughened 
skins. 

None  of  the  well-known  face  masks 
nowadays  contain  any  substances 
that  could  possibly  irritate.  As  they 
dry,  they  tighten  up,  giving  a  rather 
pleasant  sensation  that  suggests  the 
lifting  of  sagged  muscles  and  the 
closing  of  pores.  When  you  wash  off 
the  mask  you  are  delighted  with  the 
refreshed  look   on  your  face. 

MOST  hair  is  the  better  for  a  tint 
or  a  rinse,  especially  in  summer. 
The  long  days  outdoors  are  likely  to 
fade  the  hair.  And  never  were  hats 
so  revealing!  Some  of  the  smartest 
are  little  more  than  a  hair  ornament 
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■  Selena  Royle,  starring  In  Woman  of 
Courage,  has  the  shining  hair  and  a 
clear  skin  that  come  from  proper  care. 


— and  of  course  give  the  hair  no  pro- 
tection at  all.  If  you  are  to  wear 
becomingly  a  gay  trifle  like  a  nose- 
gay of  flowers  somewhere  over  one 
eyebrow,  your  hair  must  be  shining 
and  colorful. 

There  are  tints  and  rinses  for  every 
type,  blonde  or  brunette.  Choose  the 
appropriate  one,  and  use  it  after  each 
shampoo.  Some  of  the  rinses  do 
nothing  more  than  restore  the  natural 
lustre  with  little  effect  on  the  color. 
These  are  sufficient  for  some  women. 
But  those  with  faded  or  sun-bleached 
hair,  or  with  the  colorlessness  that 
precedes  and  accompanies  graying 
should  select  a  decided  tint  that  may 
bring  back  the   original   color. 

Everyone  should  have  a  rinse  or 
tint  after  each  shampoo.  With  so 
many  good  purposes  served  by  them, 
why  deprive  your  hair  of  every  help 
it  needs?  There  are  three  rules  for 
beautiful  hair.  First,  frequent  sham- 
poos, with  the  shampoo  and  following 
tint  or  rinse  carefully  chosen  to  meet 
your  individual  needs.  Second,  vigor- 
ous daily  brushing  with  brushes  that 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean  (use  a 
little  of  your  shampoo  to  clean  the 
brush) .  Third,  becoming  waving  and 
arrangement.  If  you  attend  to  all 
these,  you  will  be  ready  for  a  prac- 
tically bareheaded  summer,  confi- 
dent that  your  hair  will  remain  shin- 
ing and  colorful  in  spite  of  the 
bleaching  summer  sun. 
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How  to  Marry  on  $150 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


negligee,  nightgown  and  mules  would 
cost,  in  all,  $92.50  (the  playsuit  and 
wedges  and  the  terrace  frock  and 
sandals,  costing  $24.80,  would  bring 
this  up  to  $117.30.)  This,  you  might 
think  doesn't  leave  much  of  a  margin 
for  the  rest  of  the  wedding  cost,  but 
here  we  meet  with  a  surprise,  thanks 
to  the  clever  and  charming  ideas  of 
Irene  Rich. 

"It  is  friendliness,  happiness,  good 
will  that  really  count,"  she  says, 
speaking  directly  to  every  girl  who 
contemplates  a  wedding.  "The  amount 
of  money  spent  is  a  secondary  mat- 
ter." And  then  she  sets  about  to  prove 
her  point  with  suggestions  for  a  wed- 
ding which,  even  combined  with  a 
honeymoon  trousseau,  keeps  the 
budget  for  the  whole  thing  down  to 
less  than  $120 — believe  it  or  not! 

"Let's  plan  for  a  wedding  with  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  guests — a 
church  wedding  if  the  bride  has 
grown  up  in  a  church  and  most  of  her 
friends  are  a  part  of  it,  but  a  home 
wedding  otherwise.  (I  can't  believe 
any  wedding  reaches  its  real  height 
of  happiness  and  charm  if  held  in  a 
strange  church  that  no  one  of  the 
group  ever  saw  before  or  possibly 
will  see  again.)  For  our  purposes, 
let's   say   a   home   wedding. 

"Now,  wedding  invitations  usually 
are  the  least  expensively  ordered  in 
lots  of  fifty,  so  even  though  we  plan 
to  have  only  thirty  guests  present, 
let's  order  fifty  invitations  and  fifty 
enclosure  cards — or  reception  invita- 
tions— which  will  give  us  a  few  extra 
to  send  to  friends  out  of  town  whom 
we  know  will  not  be  able  to  attend, 
but  whom  we  wish  to  remember.  In 
this  way,  we  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  announcements." 

\A/ITH  this  advice  in  mind,  Helen 
'  ^  shopped  for  invitations  and  found 
that  fifty  invitations,  "thermo- 
graphed"  or  processed  to  resemble  en- 
graving, could  be  had  for  $6.45,  and 
an  equal  number  of  enclosure  cards, 
inviting  people  to  a  reception  fol- 
lowing the  wedding  were  available 
for  $3.75,  making  a  total  of  $10.20.  In 
discovering  this  new  means  of  pro- 
cessing in  lieu  of  engraving  (which  is 
two  or  three  times  as  expensive) 
Helen  learned  that .  many  an  "elite" 
wedding  invitation  is  so  processed. 

The  invitations  out  of  the  way, 
Irene  turned  her  attention  to  the 
wedding  proper  and  advised  Helen 
as  to  time,  menu  and  decorations. 

"I  think  that  unless  there  is  a  train 
or  boat  schedule  to  be  considered, 
four-thirty  in  the  afternoon  is  the 
nicest  hour  of  all,"  she  said.  "For  one 
thing,  more  men  can  get  away  from 
work  to  attend,  and  yet  you  avoid 
the  greater  formality  of  an  evening 
wedding.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can 
serve  a  creamed  dish  of  some  kind 
which  will  take  the  place  of  an  eve- 
ning meal  for  your  guests.  I  should, 
by  all  means,  see  that  something  like 
creamed  lobster  or  creamed  chicken 
is  on  the  menu,  since  an  entirely 
sweet  menu  is  hard  for  most  people 
to  take  at  any  time,  especially  men." 

This  is  the  menu,  serving  approx- 
imately thirty-six  persons,  which 
Irene  finally  worked  out  for  Helen: 
Creamed  chicken  with  mushrooms  in 

piecrust  timbales 

Lettuce  and  watercress  sandwiches 

Ice  Cream         Punch         Cake 
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The  cost  of  the  chicken,  Irene  esti- 
mated as  follows:  chickens,  $3.60, 
canned  mushrooms  $1.60  (less  if  fresh 
mushrooms  are  available) ;  pimiento, 
.30;  eggs,  hard-boiled,  .10;  timbales, 
.36;  incidentals  .04— total,  $6.00. 

Cost  of  sandwiches:  bread,  .30; 
butter,  .39;  cress,  10;  lettuce,  .10 — 
total,  89. 

Ice  cream,  six  quart  bricks,  $2.40 
(can  be  homemade  for  much  less). 

Cake,  (usually  a  plain  silver  cake) 
with  decorations,  $2.00. 

Incidentals:  Cake  favors  (for 
guests  to  take  home  and  sleep  on) , 
.85;  tissue  paper  to  wrap  each  piece 
in,  .10;  ribbon  to  tie  each  with,  .36; 
confetti  (flower  petals  which  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  bride,  or 
children  of  friends  could  cut  out  from 
bright  colored  crepe  paper),  .10;  rice 
to  throw  at  the  newly-weds,  .15. 

Irene  suggested  that  perhaps  a  dear 
friend  of  the  bride's  might  volunteer 
to  make  the  bridal  cake. 

"The  cake  favors,"  she  added,  "can 
be  the  same  kind  of  cake  as  the  bridal 
cake,  or  perhaps  fruit  cake.  Some- 
times you  buy  little  satin  boxes  to 
put  each  piece  in,  but  the  pieces  can 
be  wrapped  in  white  tissue  paper 
and  tied  with  silver  ribbon  if  a  bud- 
get must  be  considered.  These  favors 
are  then  piled  on  a  tray  and  placed 
where  each  guest  may  find  them. 

As  far  as  the  beverage  for  the  wed- 
ding reception  is  concerned,  Irene 
estimated  the  cost  of  enough  punch 
for   thirty-six  persons   at   $1.50. 

"Tea  is  a  wonderful  base  for  good 
punch,  and  of  course  very  inexpen- 
sive," she  suggested.  "Of  course,"  she 
added  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
"personally  I  favor  as  a  base,  Welch's 
grape  juice,  which  is  also  quite  in- 
expensive!" 

'The  total  cost  of  menu,  favors,  etc., 
is  $24.55,  which  added  to  the  $92.50, 
cost  of  trousseau,  would  make  the 
bride's  expenses  run  to  exactly 
$117.05  .  .  .  Not  bad,  Irene  and  Helen 
agreed,  especially  when  you  consider 
that  there  are  various  ways  in  which 
it  could  be  scaled  down  still  further. 

WHAT  is  a  June  wedding  for,  if 
not  to  avail  yourself  of  the  wild 
flowers  which  abound  everywhere  at 
this  time,  also  those  in  your  own  and 
your  friends'  flower  gardens?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"You  can  have  a  picnic  in  the 
woods  shortly  before  the  festivities, 
and  gather  plenty  of  greenery — ferns 
and  things. 

"As  for  music,  well,  surely,  some 
friend  will  be  glad  to  play  the  wed- 
ding march,  and  another  to  sing  "O 
Promise  Me,"  or  any  of  those  beau- 
tiful, romantic  songs  which  should  be 
a  part  of  every  wedding." 

But  so  much  for  the  bride's  part  in 
wedding  preparations.  After  all,  there 
is  a  groom  in  every  wedding,  and  al- 
though he  does  seem  to  be  rather  re- 
legated to  the  background,  he's  im- 
portant, just  the  same.  .  .  .  "If  you 
get  what  I  mean,"  tall,  good-looking 
Ben  Gage  remarks  with  a  grin. 

This  is  his  cue  to  appear  in  the 
wedding  picture,  first  to  confer  with 
Irene  on  what  kind  of  a  bouquet  he 
should  select  for  the  bride,  second 
to  buy  the  ring  and  third  to  plan  the 
honeymoon — all  of  which  are  any 
groom's  personal  responsibility. 

Remembering     that     even     as    the 
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IRRESISTIBLE  LIPS 


USE 


IRRESISTIBLE  LIPSTICK 


IT'S  #*^^#?»^'y55?J»6'    FOR 

GREATER   SMOOTHNESS 

For  lovable  lips  with  plenty  of  "Man 
Appeal"  apply  the  magic  of  IRRESISTIBLE 
LIPSTICK,  the  lipstick  that's  WHIP-TEXT  for 
greater  smoothness.  Whipped  again  and 
again  by  a  new  secret  process.  Irresistible 
Lipstick  is  softer,  smoother,  more  lasting, 
non-drying.  In  vibrant,  exciting,  clear  colors 
that  add  witchery  to  your  make-up:  FLASH 
RED,  FIRE  PINK,  FUCHSIA  PLUM,  ORCHID 
and  other  smart  shades,  with 
matching  Rouge  and 
Face  Powder. 


AT  AIL 

5  AND  10  CENT 

STORES 


USE  IRRESISTfBLt  rtKFUME 
TONIGHT!  I 
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Substantial  Bonuses  For 
Exceptional  True  Stories 
Submitted     This     Month! 


This  year  we  are  starting  the  summer  season  by  offering  during 
the  month  of  May  handsome  bonuses  in  addition  to  our  liberal 
straight  purchase  rate  for  true  stories  that  are  better  than  average. 
Following  our  regular  policy,  we  are  discontinuing  true  story 
manuscript  contests  during  the  summer  months.  Under  this  special 
offer  if,  during  May,  1940,  you  send  in  a  true  story  suited  to  our 
needs  that  is  better  than  average,  not  only  will  you  receive  the 
regular  straight  rate  of  approximately  2c  per  word,  but  in  addition 
yon  will  be  granted  a  handsome  bonus  that  may  range  as  high  as 
Ic  additional  per  word  for  every  word  that  your  story  contains. 
And  in  the  event  that  your  story  is  outstandingly  better  than 
average,  your  bonus  may  be  increased  to  an  additional  2c  per 
word,  or  about  double  our  regular  straight  purchase  rate. 

Each  story  submitted  under  this  offer  will  be  considered 
strictly  on  its  own  merits  and,  if  it  contains  a  certain  degree  of 
excellence,  its  bonus  will  be  determined  by  the  editors  and  paid 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  any  other  stories  submitted. 

Under  this  offer  the  Editorial  Staff  of  True  Story  Group  are 
the  sole  judges  as  to  the  quality  of  stories  submitted.  But  rest 
assured  that  if  you  send  in  a  story  of  extra  quality  you  will  receive 
a  correspondingly  liberal  bonus  with  our  congratulations. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity,  of  which  we  sincerely  hope 
you  will  take  full  advantage.  So  start  today  the  story  of  an  episode 
in  your  life  or  the  life  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance  that  you  feel 
has  the  necessary  heart  interest  to  warrant  the  extraordinarily  high 
special  rates  we  are  offering.  Send  it  in  when  finished,  and  if  it 
really  has  the  extra  quality  we  seek  the  extra  sized  check  will  be 
forthcoming.  Be  sure  your  manuscript  is  postmarked  not  latier 
than  midnight,  May  31st,  1940. 


IMPORTANT  Submit  stories  direct.  Do  not  deal  through  intermediaries. 

If  you  do  not  already  have  one,  send  for  a  copy  of  free  booklet  entitled 
"Facts  You  Should  Know  About  True  Story."  Use  the  coupon  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

In  sending  true  stories,  be  sure,  in  each  case,  to  enclose  first-class  return 
postage  in  the  same  container  with  manuscript.  We  gladly  return  manu- 
scripts when  postage  is  supplied,  but  we  cannot  do  so  otherwise.  Failure  to 
enclose  return  first-class  postage  means  that  after  a  reasonable  time  the 
manuscript  if  not  accepted  for  publication  will  be  destroyed. 


MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  477,  Grand  Centra/  Station,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


j   Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  ^^^  I 

I   Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.   I 

I  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  I 
I  entitled  "Facts  You  Should  Know  About  True  i 
I   Story."  j 

I  Name i. j 

!   Street I 

I 
Town State | 
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bride,  the  groom  may  be  bound  by  a 
rather  small  wedding  budget,  a  bou- 
quet of  white  sweet  peas  with  gar- 
denias in  the  center,  was  chosen  after 
consulting  Kenneth  McEldowney,  at 
his  new  "drive-in"  flower  shop,  9453 
Pico  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills.  Mr.  McEl- 
downey points  out  that  the  center  of 
the  bouquet  is  detachable  so  that  be- 
fore the  bride  throws  it  to  her  girl 
friends  she  can  take  out  a  corsage 
to  wear  with  her  going-away  outfit. 
The  whole  thing  would  cost  approx- 
imately $5.00  at  McEldowney's,  but  it 
coitld  be  made  for  practically  nothing 
by  some  clever  friend. 

Next,  the  ring.  For  advice  on  this, 
Ben  goes  to  Durward  Howes,  of  B.  D. 
Howes  and  Son,  famous  jewelers, 
located  opposite  Bullock's  Wilshire  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Howes  points  out  to  Ben  that  a 
white  gold,  engraved  wedding  ring 
can  be  purchased  for  as  low  as  $10, 
pnd  an  engraved  platinum  band  for 
$20.  But  Ben  decides  on  one  with 
diamonds  and  engraving  decorating  it 
half-way  'round,  for  $30.  It's  one  of 
the  newer  wrinkles  in  wedding  rings. 
Your  honeymoon  isn't  included  in 
the  $150  budget,  because  the  cost  of  a 
wedding  trip  can  vary  from  almost 
nothing  to  a  great  deal.  But  thanks 
to  Mary  Livingstone,who  advised  Ben 
on  the  subject,  here  are  some  ex- 
tremely sound  words  of  wisdom. 

"A  motor  trip,"  says  Mary,  "is  like- 
ly to  be  both  the  least  expensive  and 
most  enjoyable  sort  of  honeymoon 
you  can  take.  It  gives  you  the  most 
freedom  and  the  most  variety,  and 
with  a  car  it's  easier  to  govern  how 
much  you  will  spend.  For  ten  dol- 
lars a  day,  a  couple  should  be  able  to 
go  on  a  really  wonderful  honeymoon, 
in  a  car.  And  if  neither  the  bride  nor 
the  groom  owns  one,  a  honeymoon  is 
one  occasion  for  which  a  friend  will 
be  glad  to  loan  his.  . 

"With  a  car,  you  can  drive  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  to  a  chosen  destination, 
stopping  at  inexpensive  auto  courts 
along  the  way  and  saving  the  bulk  of 
your  money  to  splurge  at  some  resort 
hotel,  or  you  can  sort  of  meander 
along,  stopping  where  fancy  wills,  and 
spending  a  certain  amount  of  money 
each  day.  For  seventy  or  seventy-five 
dollars  at  the  most — and  a  car — you 
can  have  a  week-long  honeymoon 
that  won't  be  elaborate  but  will  be 
fun." 

Just  to  be  fair  to  both  sides  of  this 
wedding  question,  we're  letting  Gra- 
de Allen  Burns  have  her  say  about 
the  advisability  of  eloping,  instead  of 
having  a  formal  wedding. 

"It  is  the  simplest  way,"  says  Gra- 
de, "and  it  certainly  is  cheaper.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  maybe  in  the  long 
run  it  isn't  cheaper.  Because  of  the 
presents,  you  know.  If  you  have  a 
wedding,  you  get  presents.  But  if  you 
don't  have  a  wedding,  you  don't  get 
any  presents,  and  you  might  have  to 
buy  lots  of  things,  and  they  might 
cost  more  than  $150." 

As  usual.  Grade  states  things  in 
an  admirably  realistic  way. 

Now,  just  to  put  the  whole  thing  in 
a  couple  of  nutshells,  let's  run  over 
the  plans  for  your  wedding.  Bridal 
outfit,  $26.40;  traveling  ensemble 
$53.20;  negligee  and  nightie,  $12.90 
announcements,  $10.20;  bouquet,  $5 
ring,  $30;  food  for  reception,  $14.35. 
Total,  $152.05.  Extra  clothes,  if  your 
budget  runs  to  them,  $21.85.  Honey- 
moon, $70. 

And  may  you  be  happy  all  your 
married  life! 
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WONDERFUL  HOTr  STARCHING  INVENTION 
(Not  just  a  starch)  PREPARES,  "READIES" 
YOUR  STARCHABLES  PERFECTLY  FOR 
QUICK,  EASY  IRONING  T, 


Prepared  almost  instantly. 
I  boiling.  Just  add  water. 
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Come,  step  into  a  world  of  freedom 
from  common  ironing  difficulties. 
Without  adding  a  cent  to  your  present 
laundering  costs. 

Here  is  a  way  of  hot  starching  that 
"readies"  your  things  perfectly  for 
wonderful  ironing.  Use  it  on  your 
next  basket  of  freshly  washed  things 
and  you'll  do  a  new  kind  of  ironing 
...  a  thrilling,  light-hearted,  carefree 
ironing.  An  ironing  in  which  your  iron 
fairly  glides  over  the  clothes.  Wrinkles 
disappear.  Fabrics  perk  up  .  .  .  they 
look  and  feel  new.  No  sticking.  No 
scorching.  And,  oh,  the  beauty  of 
your  finished  pieces. 

Quick  Elastic  is  entirely  different. 
It's  a  complete  powdered  hot  starch- 
ing mixture.  Not  just  a  starch.  Con- 
tains starch  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  but  also  other 
extra  ingredients  which  add  magic  to 
your  ironing  and  which  enable  you  to 


get  hot  .starch  in  less  than  a  minute. 
Its  preparation  and  use  are  simple. 
Cream  a  little  in  cool  water  .  .  .  then 
add  good  hot  water  .  .  .  and  you  get 
a  perfect  hot  starching  liquid.  Noth- 
ing else  to  add  .  .  .  just  water.  No 
boiling.  No  stove-cooking.  No  scum 
or  lumps.  No  need  for  straining. 

Learn  to  do  such  lovely,  swift, 
happy  ironing.  And  to  make  hot 
starch  without  unpleasant  stove-cook- 
ing or  boiling.  Know  the  advantages 
familiar  to  a  million  or  more  women 
who  regularly  do  Quick  Elastic  Hot 
Starching.  Buy  a  package  tomorrow. 
Improve  your  ironing. 
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Quick  Elastic  Hot  Starching  offers  you  other 
advantages  worth  knowing.  It  penetrates. 
Goes  into  and  through  fabrics  .  .  .  not  just 
"on."  Gives  them  a  dressing  like  they  had 
when  they  were  new.  Lends  a  deUcate  fra- 
grance to  all  your  ironings.  Protects  things 
from  dirt.  Naturally  they  tend  to  wear 
longer  because  at  the  touch  of  water  it  "lets 
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AND  Sm  FOR  f' 

OR  JEN  MINUTES. 


it  the  touch  of  water  it  "lets        TH' 
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go,"  flushes  away  instantly,  carrying  the 
dirt  with  it.  Your  things  need  less  harsh 
washing.  Use  Quick  Elastic  Hot  Starching 
for  everything  on  which  you  use  hot  starch. 
THE  HUBINGER  CO.   •   Keokuk,  Iowa 
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•  Actual  color  photograph  showing  how  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunshine  make  Luckies'  fine  golden  tobaccos  extra  mellow  t 

Sunshine  mellows -heat  purifies 


ARE  YOU  SMOKING  more  today? 
x\.  Remember  this:  The  more 
you  smoke,  the  more  you  need  the 
throat  protection  of  "It's  Toasted." 
For  "Toasting"  removes  certain  liarsh 
throat  irritants  found  in  all  tobacco. 
Sunshine  mellows  —  heat  purifies 
—  and  that's  how  "Toasting"  works. 
At  the  New  York  World's  Fair  three 
million  visitors  have  seen  how  "It's 


Toasted" — the  higher  heat  treatment 
and  the  ultra-violet  ray  —  removes 
certain  harsh  irritants — makes  Luckies 
easy  on  your  throat. 

Try  Luckies  for  a  week.  Then  you'll 
see  why  with  independent  tobacco 
experts — buyers,  warehousemen, 
auctioneers  — 

.  .  .  WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TO- 
BACCO BEST— ITS  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  A  LUCKY  LATELY  ? 
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•  Actual  color  photograph  of  Mr.  King  inspecting  some  "better-than-ever"  tobacco! 

"Yqs  ma'am,  it  was  Uncle  Sam... 


who  made  tobacco  better  than  ever! 


/# 


"And  Luckies  always  buy  the 
cream,"  says  H.  R.  King,  15  years 
a  tobacco  buyer. 

"Credit  sure  does  go  to  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment scientists,"  says  Mr.  King.  "The  past 
few  years  they  helped  farmers  grow  tobacco 
the  Hke  of  which  America  has  never  seen. 

"As  I've  bought  over  4  million  pounds 


of  tobacco  at  auctions  from  Florida  to 
Kentucky,  I've  seen  that  Luckies  snap  up 
the  prettier  lots  of  these  finer  tobaccos. 
"So  I  smoke  Luckies,  and  others  in  my 
line  do,  too.  I  mean  independent  buyers, 
warehousemen  and  auctioneers." 

WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO 
BEST . . .  IT'S  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  A  LUCKY  LATELY  ? 
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Wake  up.  Wallflower! 

Mum  after  your  bath  would  have 

saved  your  Charm! 
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fh\tm  prevents  underarm  odor.  • .  guards  ofter-baf/i  freshness  all  evening 


Just  a  t<mh  mdereach  arrn  ever,  J 
ym  sure  of  your  charm.  To^^  hours    J       y 
hath  has  faded.  Mum  stM  keeps  you 


BREATHLESS  expectations  .  .  .  dreams 
of  a  wonderful  evening  ...  turned 
to  dust!  Why  should  it  happen  to  a 
pretty  girl  like  Jean?  She  bathed  so 
carefully,  chose  her  loveliest  dress,  started 
out  so  gaily.  But  she  did  forget  Mum- 
she  thought  her  bath  would  be  enough! 
And  now  she's  sitting  out  the  dances. 
She's  missed  her  chance  for  popularity— 
and  she  doesn't  know  why. 

It's  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  bath 
which  leaves  you  so  fresh  and  sweet  will 
secure  your  charm  for  the  evening.  Even 
the  most  perfect  bath  removes  only  per- 
spiration that  is  past!  Underarm  odor 
can  come  after  a  bath,  unless  you  prevent 
it.  "Why  not  make  sure  you  never  risk 
this  danger.'  Make  future  odor  impos- 
sible—ioMovf  your  bath  with  Mum! 


MUM  SAVES  TIME!  Takes  only  half  a 
minute!  Just  a  pat  under  this  arm,  under 
that  .  .  .  and  you're  through! 

MUM  SAVES  CLOTHES!   Mum    has    the 

American  Institute  of  Laundering  Seal 
as  being  harmless  to  fabrics.  And  even 
after  underarm  shaving  Mtma  actually 
soothes  your  skin. 

MUM  SAVES  CHARM!  Without  attempt- 
ing to  stop  perspiration.  Mum  prevents 
underarm  odor.  With  Mum,  after-bath 
freshness  lasts  all  evening.  Women  every- 
where use  Mum . . .  yes,  and  men,  too.  Get 
Mum  at  your  druggist's  today.  Be  always 
welcome — make  a  habit  of  Mum! 

FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS-More  women 
use  Mum  for  sanitary  napkins  than  any  other 
deodorant.  Mum  is  gentle,  safe,  dependable! 


MUM  TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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millions  more  kisses 
for  maids  of  America 


A  new  lipstick 


Such  heavenly  beauty,  such  glamour  and 
allure  your  lips  have  never  had  before.  Now 
yoiu:  lips  can  have  that  soft  and  silken  dewy 
texture  that  makes  fashionable  debutantes 
so  desirable  and  kiseable. 

For  here  is  Chiffon  Lipstick,  a  new  lipstick 
of  incredible  smoothness  and  scented  with  a 
coetly  perfume  especially  selected  for  its  lure. 

Ask  for  Chiffon  Lipstick,  lOjf,  today  at 
your  favorite  5-and-lO  store — your  choice  of 
these  four  extremely  smart  new  shades: 


Chiffon  ned— light,  vi- 
brant, the  shade  favored 
by  many  famous  nKMlels. 

Medium — a  clear,bum- 
ing  red.  Makes  almost 
every  complexion  more 
compiling. 


True  Red  —  fiery,  bril- 
liant, alluring.  An  excit- 
ing invitation  to  manly 
eyes! 

Raspberry  —  smolders 
with  defiance.  A  mag- 
netic red,  excellent  for 
brunettes,  a  fashion 
shade  for  all. 


<^^^  Powder  10^ 

The  finest-textured  shine-proof  powder; 
clings  for  hours,  never  cakes  or  clogs 
the  pores;  in  seven  of  fashion's  smart- 
est shades: 

llrunette  Natural 

nark  Tan  Rose  Petal  Rose  Reige 

Rcige  Rachel 

(^u^  All-Purpose  Cream  10^ 

A  new,  entirely  different  cream,  the 
only  cream  you  need  apply  for  cleaning, 
lo  help  clarify  and  soften  the  skin.  You'll 
be  thrilled  with  the  silken  dewy  texture 
it  lends  to  your  face. 
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FIRST  PRIZE 

LET'S    KEEP   OUR    ILLUSIONS, 
MR.  SPONSOR! 

MOST  of  the  daytime  serials  are 
well  written  and  acted,  and  to 
the  housewife  going  about  her 
often  dull  tour  of  duties,  or  to  the 
shut-in,  they  are  indeed  a  precious 
boon.  They  transport  us  to  a  world 
of  fancy  so  completely  that  our  iden- 
tity is  often  merged  with  that  of  the 
characters. 

This  is  the  traditional  function  of 
good  theater;  and  so  I  think  sponsors 
are  misguided  when  they  break  the 
spell  by  allowing  one  of  the  actors 
to  step  out  in  front  to  do  a  spot  of 
advertising  after  they  have  just 
played  a  poignant  scene  convincingly. 
The  other  day  a  radio  actress  sobbed 
her  heart  out  so  realistically  that  I 
was  reaching  for  my  hankie,  when 
presto-chango,  she  turned  before  my 
very  ears  into  a  poised,  slick  sales- 
woman, and  chucklingly  recounted  a 
droll  incident  that  had  to  do  with 
the  sponsor's  product.  That  seemed 
to  me  so  very  inartistic. 

Let  the  announcers  do  the  selling 
and  leave  me  to  my  illusions  of  sor- 
row or  joy  as  the  case  may  be.- — Mrs. 
Frances  R.  Upton,  Nelson,  N.  H. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE! 

YOUR  LITTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

First  Prize $10.00 

Second  Prize   $  5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $    1 .00 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  June  28,  1940.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
the  magazine. 


SECOND  PRIZE 

MIND  YOUR  RADIO  MANNERS, 

CHILDREN! 

Radio   has   its  place   in  practically 

every  home.  Therefore,  children  need 

to   be   trained    "radio   etiquette."      It 

seems   a  social   outrage  for   children 


visiting  in  strange  nomes  to  turn  on 
radios,  volume  wide  open,  station- 
changing  rampant. 

Under  the  latter  ijifraction,  I've 
wished  radios  back  to  their  origin. — 
Mrs.  Howard  Martin,  Jr.,  Maiden 
Rock,  Wis. 

THIRD   PRIZE 

MY  BEST  SPENT  DIME 
The  other  day  I  got  the  city  fever 
and  jumped  on  the  morning  train, 
spending  about  ten  dimes  for  rail- 
road fare.  After  arriving  in  town, 
I  spent  three  dimes  for  lunch.  After 
lunch,  I  spent  four  dimes  to  see  a 
show.  After  the  show  I  strolled 
around  and  a  young  fellow  asked  me 
for  a  dime.  I  handed  him  one.  After 
strolling  'round  town  some  more,  I 
spent  three  dimes  for  some  refresh- 
ments. After  that,  I  strolled  past  a 
newsstand  and  saw  a  book  I  had 
never  seen  before,  The  Radio  and 
Television  Mirror.  I  spent  a  dime 
for  the  April  number,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  right  here  and  now  that 
that  was  the  best  spent  dime  of  the 
day,  and  the  only  thing  I  had  to  show 
for  all  the  dimes  spent. — Chas.  C. 
Felshaw,  Holly,  Mich. 

{Continued,  on  page  5) 
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And  radio  covers  it  to  the  full  as  the  nation's 
two  great  political  parties  pick  their  candidates 


ALREADY  there  are  those  first  uneasy 
/\  rumblings  in  the  air  to  warn  us  of  the 
/  \  two  violent  explosions  that  will  shake 
this  country  with  their  vibrations — the  first 
in  Philadelphia  June  24th  at  11:00  A.  M., 
the  second  on  July  15th  in  Chicago.  If  you 
are  within  a  good  five  hundred  yards  of  a 
radio  on  either  of  those  days,  you  will  hear 
an  ear-shattering,  thrilling  on-the-spot 
broadcast  of  these  explosions. 

Those  are  the  two  days  that  will  mark  the 
openings  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidential  Conventions — the  formal  start  of 
what  I  think  will  be  the  most  exciting  Presi- 
dential race  any  of  us  ever  witnessed. 

I'm  writing  all  this  because  I  think  you 
should  know  the  truly  amazing  work  radio 
has  done  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  us  com- 
plete, shout-by-shout  reports  of  these  poli- 
tical riots.  The  networks  have  neglected  no 
detail  in  their  preparations. 

During  those  feverish  days  there  will  be 
literally  scores  of  announcers,  commentators, 
and  analysts  in  the  great  convention  halls,  on 
the  streets  with  portable  mikes  to  snare  un- 
wary delegates,  in  hotel  lobbies,  or  in 
specially  constructed  broadcast  studios  where 
campaign  leaders  will  carry  their  messages 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

And  for  five,  six,  seven  hours  a  day,  no 
matter  what  network  station  you  tune  in,  you 
will  hear  for  yourself  how  the  1940  Presi- 
dential nominees  are  being  chosen.  The 
greatest  show  on  the  modern  earth — your 
own  democratic  nation  in  the  herculean 
throes  of  picking  a  candidate — will  be  on  the 
air. 

NBC  will  have  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  Earl 
Godwin,  Baukhage,  Raymond  Clapper,  and 
Lowell  Thomas  to  explain  events  as  they  take 
place.  Then  there  will  be  announcers  George 
Hicks,  Charles  Lyons,  Carleton  Smith  and 
Herluf  Provensen  (both  of  the  latter  are 
Presidential  announcers).  Ann  Underwood 
will  tell  you  about  the  women  delegates. 


There  are  even  plans  to  have  a  special 
wire  from  New  York,  so  that  important  news 
of  Europe  can  be  broadcast  specially  to  the 
delegates  busy  making  news  themselves. 

Mutual  expects  to  have  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
Wythe  Williams  and  Gabriel  Heatter  as  com- 
mentators. They  and  the  other  networks  will 
work  together  in  placing  microphones  (52 
of  them,  the  report  now  says)  at  all  advan- 
tageous spots  on  the  floors  of  the  convention 
halls  themselves  to  pick  up  each  of  the  state 
delegations. 

CBS  will  have,  as  its  key  man  in  the  hurly 
burly  of  proceedings,  veteran  Bob  Trout,  who 
will  sit  with  a  pair  of  earphones  permanently 
clamped  over  his  head,  his  lips  never  more 
than  an  instant  away  from  mike  or  telephone. 
From  his  vantage  spot  he  will  look  down  on 
the  entire  convention  and  be  able  to  see 
everything  that  is  happening.  Joining  him 
in  the  broadcasts  will  be  Elmer  Davis, 
Albert  Warner,  CBS  Washington  correspon- 
dent, and  John  Charles  Daly.  Trout  and  Davis 
will  have  a  private  phone  connection  so  that 
between  broadcasts  they  can  confer  on  what 
part  of  this  great  spectacle  is  to  be  broadcast 
next.  Edwin  C.  Hill  and  Paul  Sullivan,  too, 
will  be  on  hand  for  Columbia. 

For  days  the  broadcasts  will  continue  with 
interest  working  up  to  fever  pitch,  to  those 
last  few  unbelievable  hours  of  suspense  and 
then — finally — it  will  all  be  over  and  we  can 
go  to  bed  with  the  good  or  bad  news — know- 
ing the  names  of  the  nominees  for  our  next 
President. 

But  the  networks?  Their  headaches  will 
have  just  begun.  For  it  is  only  after  the  con- 
ventions that  the  speech-making  begins  in 
earnest  and  listeners  are  in  turn  beseeched, 
berated,  warned,  threatened  and  cajoled.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  surcease  from  the  table- 
pounding,  chest  thumping,  flag  waving 
oratory  until  a  cold  November  Tuesday  when 
millions  of  ballots  will  write  the  beginning 
of  a  new  section  of  American  history. 

No  doubt  about  it,  listeners,  we're  in  for  it! 

—FRED   R.  SAMMIS 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 
FOURTH  PRIZE 
A  TIP  TO  THE  SOUND  EFFECTS  MAN 
I  do  not  like  the  sound  effects  used 
to  represent  human  footsteps.  For  in- 
stance, a  person  walking  in  a  hospital 
corridor  sounds  as  if  he  were  walking 
with  heavy  shoes  on  a  hollow  board- 
walk.    Hospital  floors   generally   are 
of  concrete  or  tile,  and  footsteps  have 
a   light,   clicking  sound.     In  general, 
footsteps  sound  as  if  they  were  pro- 
duced by  some  one  hitting  a  hollow 
wooden     box     with     a     stick. — Celia 
Kremer,  Columbus,  Ind. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

WELCOME  BACK,  RUDY 
May  I  be  one  of  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate Rudy  Vallee  on  his  new 
program?  His  program  has  just  signed 
off  and  I  really  enjoyed  that  half 
hour.  I  suppose  everyone  will  be 
glad  he  is  back.  Anyone  who  has 
given  us  so  many  happy  hours,  as 
well  as  given  young  and  talented  peo- 
ple a  start  in  the  radio  world  deserves 
all  the  success  he  has  achieved. 

So  I  say.  Heigh  Ho!  Rudy,  and  let's 
have  you  for  a  long  time  to  come. — 
Margie  Rayburn,  Akron,  Ohio. 

SIXTH  PRIZE 
A  TIRED  BUSINESS  MAN'S  TONIC 

I  wonder  where  the  tired  business 
man  would  be  if  it  weren't  for  the 
Fred  Aliens,  the  Jack  Bennys,  and  the 
Bob  Hopes. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  does  when 
he  comes  home  after  a  hard  day  at 
the  office,  is  to  lie  back  in  his  easy 
chair  and  switch  on  the  radio.     And 


■  It  was  their  Fifth  Anniversary  as  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  and  so  Bob 
Hope  kisses  Molly  while  Fibber  gets  a  back-wallop  from  Rudy  Vallee. 


no  matter  in  how  gloomy  a  mood  he 
might  be,  they  (the  comedians)  will 
invariably  cheer  him  up.  The  result 
is  he  goes  to  bed  light-hearted  and 
wakes  up  light-hearted.  Which  re- 
calls an  old  Hebrew  proverb:  '1A 
merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi- 
cine." 

So  I  say,  Long  Live  the  Comedians! 
— Humphrey  O'Leary,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 
YOU'RE    IN    "THE   DOG    HOUSE" 
If  anything's  more  disgusting  to  me 
than  no  laughter  at  a  good  joke,  it's 


extravagant  laughter  at  a  bad  one; 
and  worse  than  either  is  guffawing 
at  the  little  joke  that  isn't  there. 
Hence,  my  wrath  at  the  "canned 
hilarity"  of  the  Dog  House  program. 
It  takes  no  Sherlock  to  detect  it — 
just  a  normal  sense  of  humor.  And, 
brother,  that  claque's  funny  bone  isn't 
normal. 

Ironically,  the  Dog  House  features 
some  good  entertainment,  and  could 
be  really  enjoyable  if  its  sponsors 
would  let  it.  As  it  is,  it's  just  too 
much  sugar  in  the  coffee,  and  I  can't 
stomach  it. — Harry  W.  Jones,  Col- 
lingswood,  N.  J. 


Women  thrilled  by  this  Great  New 
Improvement  in  Beauty  Soaps! 


GREATER  ^^1^^4^ 


Amazing  gentleness 
'        —for  a  complex- 
„  f.    ion  that  invites 
»   "close-ups." 


M 
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MORE  ABUNDANT  /omet 


Refreshing,  creamy 
lather  that  comes 
quicker  to 
bring  out 
hidden 
beauty. 


Fragrance' that  makes 
it  heaven  to  hold 
you  in  his  arms. 


Brought  to  you  by  Camay  to 
Help  you  to  Loveliness! 

WOMEN  everywhere  are  making  new 
Camay  their  favorite  beauty  soap 
. . .  seeking  new  loveliness  with  the  aid  of 
Camay's  gentle  beauty  cleansing  care. 

And  no  wonder . . .  for  now  Camay  offers 
them  advantages  which  most  women  have 
never  enjoyed  before!  Yes— we  tested  new 
Camay  against  six  of  the  most  popular 
beauty  soaps  we  could  find  . . .  proved 
Camay  was  milder  than  any  of  them  . . . 
gave  more  lather  in  a  short  time . . .  had  a 
fragrance  almost  2  out  of  3  women  pre- 
ferred! Get  Camay  at  your  dealer's,  now! 


At  your  dealer's  now 
—no  change  in  wrapper! 


I'm  just  thrilled  by  the  new  Camay -Us 
even  better  than  ever.  Such  wonderful 
mildness  and  lather!  And  that  lovely  per- 
fume lasts  and  lasts  while  there  s  a  bit 
of  soap  left.  ^Signed)  le  veht  Dobes 

Mrs.  William  L.  Dobes 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


^ 
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Now -more  than  ever-TUE,  SOAP  OF  BE  AIJTIFUI.  WOMEN 
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Above,  Slapsy  Maxie  Rosenbloom,  who 
adds  comedy  to  Rudy  Vallee's  show, 
is  doubtful  as  to  what  he  should  do 
with  that  huge  dictionary.  Right, 
Deanna  Durbin  steps  out  with  her 
best  beau,  Yaughan  Paul.  Deanna's 
just  signed  a  contract  with  the  Met. 


yyMOS  'n'  Andy  fans  needn't  worry 
Z\  about  losing  their  favorites  for 
'  *  at  least  another  four  years.  The 
boys  have  just  signed  a  new  contract 
with  Campbell  Soup  which  will  keep 
them  on  the  air  until  August  1,  1944. 

*  *  * 

Said  Jack  Benny,  introducing  Ro- 
chester to  the  studio  audience  at  one 
of  his  New  York  broadcasts:  "I'm 
getting  pretty  sick  of  trying  to  steal 
my  own  pictures  from  Rochester.  Do 
you  know,  things  are  coming  to  such 
a  pass  that  my  next  picture  is  going 
to  be  called  'The  Life  of  Booker  T. 
Washington'?" 

*  *  * 

Hugh  James,  handsome  NBC  an- 
nouncer and  introducer  of  Lowell 
Thomas'  programs,  and  "Clem"  Ter- 
rell, young  NBC  actress,  will  be  tell- 
ing it  to  a  preacher  before  long. 
They're  engaged,  but  they  haven't 
set  the  date  for  the  wedding. 

*  *  * 

Kate  Smith's  check  for  $500  was 
the  first  large  donation  this  year  to 
the  fund  which  sends  city  tenement 
children  to  the   country  for  summer 

vacations. 

*  *  * 

Nobody  seems  to  know  how  or 
where  the  gag  started,  but  several 
times  a  week  mail  arrives  at  a  Holly- 
wood home  addressed  to  Dick  Todd 
(he's  the  red-headed  singer  on  Home 
Town,  Unincorporated).  It  wouldn't 
be  so  bad  except  that  the  home  hap- 
pens to  belong  to  Bing  Crosby. 

*  *  n. 

Without  any  fanfare  at  all  (they're 
saving  that  for  later),  Deanna  Dur- 
bin seems  to  have  been  put  under 
contract  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.  The  plan  now  is  to  stage 
her  debut  with  either  the  Los  Angeles 
or    San    Francisco    Opera    Company 


By  DAN  SENSENEY 


next  fall,  and  let  her  sing  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan in  New  York  during  the 
1941-1942   season. 

*  «  * 

Pat  Friday's  music  teacher  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles has  found  a  painless  way  of 
grading  Pat  on  the  days  when  she 
has  to  cut  classes  in  order  to  rehearse 
for  the  Don  Ameche  show  on  NBC. 
She  simply  listens  in  to  the  program, 
and  if  Pat  sings  her  song  well  she 
gets  an  A.  Otherwise  .  .  .  well,  what 
do  you  suppose? 

*  *  * 

Marion  Hutton,  swing  singer  with 
Glenn  Miller's  orchestra,  is  a  super- 
stitious little  soul.  While  the  band 
was  in  New  York  she  got  into  the 
habit  of  giving  a  CBS  page-boy  a 
penny  for  luck  just  before  she  went 
on  the  stage  for  her  broadcast  solo, 
every  night  the  band  was  on  the  air 
with  its  commercial  program.  Now 
she's  on  tour  with  Glenn,  so  she  mails 
the  boy  his  pennies,  timing  them  so 
he'll  get  one  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  days  of  the  broad- 
casts. 

*  «  * 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
Wayne  King  selects  the  winners  of 
those  diamond  rings  he  gives  away 
on  his  Saturday-night  CBS  program? 
Since  Wayne  first  announced,  back 
in  October,  that  he  would  give  rings 
to  the  writers  of  the  best  letters  sug- 
gesting tunes  to  be  played  on  his 
show,  he's  received  more  than  700,000 
letters.  Of  course,  he  hasn't  time  to 
go  over  all  those  letters  himself,  so 
they're  turned  over  to  a  professor  at 
Northwestern  University,  named 
Lloyd  Herrold,  who  makes  a  business 
of  reading  contest  letters.     Professor 


Herrold  goes  through  the  letters  and 
picks  out  200  every  week  for  Wayne 
to  select  the  winners  from.  Since 
the  contest  started  last  October,  al- 
most 200  rings  have  been  given  away 
— and  incidentally,  it's  costing  the 
sponsor  more  now  than  it  did  at  first. 
Then  the  rings  only  cost  $100  apiece, 
but  now  the  diamond  market  has 
gone  up,  and  they  are  worth  $125. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Grauer,  the  NBC  announcer 
you  hear  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
Walter  Winchell,  on  Mr.  District  At- 
torney and  What  Would  You  Have 
Done,  showed  up  the  other  day  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling — but  he  wasn't 
wasting  time  answering  the  usual 
questions.  Before  any  curious  friend 
could  get  his  mouth  open,  Ben  had 
whipped  a  card  out  of  his  pocket  and 
was  holding  it  up.  The  card  read: 
What — Torn  ligament. 
How — Galloping  on  path  coming  into 

asphalt    road,    horse    slipped    and 

fell — and  so  did  I. 
Where— Briar  Cliff,  N.  Y. 
When — Sunday  afternoon. 
Why— Don't  ask. 

*  *  * 

I  talked  to  Neysa  McMein,  the 
famous  artist,  the  other  day — and 
Neysa  was  going  through  a  bad  attack 
of  jitters.  She  was  studying  the  script 
for  a  broadcast  dialogue  she  was  to 
give  with  author  Fannie  Hurst,  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  a  paint- 
ing for  Photoplay  Magazine,  and  pre- 
paring to  entertain  David  O.  Selznick 
at  dinner,  so  the  jitters  were  under- 
standable. The  worst  of  all,  though, 
she  complained,  was  that  Fannie 
Hurst  had  written  the  script  for  the 
broadcast,  and  Fannie  knows  lots  of 
big  words — they're  her  business.  All 
the  five-syllable  words  she  had  put 
into  Neysa's  lines,  saving  the  short, 
easy  ones  for  herself.    Snarled  Neysa, 
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dictionary  in  one  hand  and  the  script 
in  the  other,  "And  besides,  who  wants 
to  listen  to  women  on  the  air  any- 
how?    We  all  sound  awful!" 
«  *  * 

Earl  Robinson,  who  wrote  the  lyrics 
for  that  "Ballad  for  Americans" 
which  was  first  heard  on  the  CBS 
Pursuit  of  Happiness  program  and 
subsequently  became  such  a  big  hit 
Lawrence  Tibbett  sang  it  on  the  Ford 
Hour,  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  for  his  work.  On  the 
morning  the  announcement  was  made, 
CBS  called  Robinson  and  asked  him 
to  come  up  to  the  broadcasting  studio 
right  away  to  have  his  picture  taken. 
Robinson,  a  shy  young  fellow,  said  in 
some  embarrassment  that  he  couldn't. 
Of  course  he  could,  for  something  as 
important  as  this,  CBS  said.  Didn't 
he  realize  that  getting  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  was  a  big  event  in  his 
life?  Certainly  he  realized  that,  but 
— well — the  truth  was  he  had  to  stay 
home  and  mind  the  baby.  CBS 
shrieked  and  said  to  bring  the  baby 
along.  Couldn't,  said  Robinson — 
baby  had  a  cold  and  mustn't  go  out. 
So  CBS  waited  for  its  picture  until 
Mrs.  Robinson  came  home  and  set 
the  distinguished  poet  and  Fellowship 
winner  free. 

>i>  *  * 

NEW  ORLEANS— Earliest  of  all 
early  risers  is  Woodrow  Hattic,  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  of  Dixie's  Early 
Edition  on  New  Orleans'  powerfiil 
50,000  watt  station  WWI.  Woody 
opens  the  station  up  at  5:00  in  the 
morning,  warming  up  the  microphone 
with  song  and  chatter  until  5:15, 
when  his  sponsored  Early  Edition 
gets  under  way  and  continues  until 
6:30. 

Woody's      program     is     especially 

broadcast  for  Louisiana  farmers,  who 

start    their    day    early,    and    Woody 

doesn't    complain    about   starting   his 

{Continued  on  page  67) 
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Al  Pearce  as  he  looks  when  he's  not 
the  timid  salesman  you  hear  tapping 
on  your  door  Friday  nights  over  CBS. 

Jm.Y,  1940 
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f^Ol/i/  TO  BE 


ADIO'S  and  movies'  most  vi- 
brant, compelling  personality 
snapped  her  compact  shut  and 


R 

said: 

"When  you're  not  a  raving  beauty 
to  begin  with,  you  must  find  ways  and 
means  to  improve  nature.  I  am  sure 
1^  that  every  woman  has  her  own  tried 

and  true  methods  of  putting  her  best 
foot  forward.    Certainly  I  have." 

Thus  began  the  exciting  story  of 
how  Bette  Davis,  who  was  not  given 
beauty  as  a  gift  at  birth,  has  ac- 
quired and  retains  so  successfully  a 
quality  of  loveliness  that  enhances 
her  every  performance  on  the 
screen  and  over  the  air.  What  she 
has  to  say  is  the  revelation  of  a 
woman  who,  without  the  founda- 
tion of  the  naturally  perfect  fea- 
tures other  stars  take  for  granted, 
found  a  way  to  charm. 


We  were  having  tea  at  the  Brown 
Derby.  I  had  just  witnessed  a 
broadcast  by  Bette,  another  of  her 
magnetic  performances  before  the 
mike.  It  was  obvious  why  she  de- 
serves to  be  nominated  as  queen  of 
the  air,  just  as  it  is  obvious  why 
millions  of  theatergoers  this  year 
voted  her  their  favorite  actress.  Yet 
to  look  at  her  now  you  would  never 
have  suspected  she  had  just  gone 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  half -hour 
broadcast.  She  was  as  cool  and 
perfectly  groomed  as  though  she 
had  just  stepped  out  of  the  prover- 
bial bandbox. 

Bette  began  to  talk.  Hers  is  a 
simple  story,  perhaps  a  little  ob- 
vious, but  there  is  a  keen  intelli- 
gence behind  all  of  it.  It  can  apply 
to  every  one  of  us  if  we  will  it. 

"In  the  first  place,"  Bette  said,  "I 


get  lots  of  sleep.  Eight  hours  a 
night  when  I  am  working,  even 
though  that  does  mean  that  I  have 
to  go  to  bed  practically  at  sundown. 
At  nine  or  ten  when  I  am  not  work- 
ing. As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  that  makes  me  look 
like  a  first-class  haybag  quite  so 
fast  as  loss  of  sleep.  Moreover,  I 
am  fairly  sure  this  is  true  of  every 
woman.  Besides  feeling  ever  so 
much  better,  my  skin  is  actually 
softer  if  I've  slept  long  and  well, 
and  certainly  my  eyes  are  clearer." 

"Speaking  of  eyes,"  I  interrupted, 
"do  you  use  lotions  and  that  sort  of 
thing  often?" 

"I  use  little  pads  of  cotton  satu- 
rated with  witch-hazel  or  lotion  to 
rest  them  with,"  she  said,  "and  I 
sometimes  bathe  them  with  warm, 
mild   salt   solution.      Also,   I   wear 


■  With  complete  frankness,  Bette  Davis,  our  most  vibrant  and  vital 
star,  tells  from  her  own  surprising  experience  how  any  woman  can 
apply   the   secrets   that  will   change  plainness  into  fascination 


■  Lots  of  sun,  says  Bette,  but  don't 
forget  dark  glasses.  Note  the  costume 
jewelry — that's  part  of  her  personality. 


■  Bette's  beauty  routine  calls  for 
plenty  of  exercise,  so  you'll  often 
find  her  playing  a  game  of  tennis. 


THOUGH 


dark  glasses  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
They  prevent  squinting  and  anyone 
knows  what  that  does  to  your  face. 
This,  for  instance.  .  .  ."  She 
screwed  hers  up  into  a  pained-look- 
ing mask  of  protest  against  an  overly 
bright  light,  and  I  laughed  aloud. 

"Heaven  forbid!" 

Bette  laughed,  too.  "Well,  if  your 
job  is  working  before  a  moving  pic- 
ture camera,  you'd  better  forbid  it 
yourself,"  she  told  me. 

"What  about  make-up — ^for  the 
eyes  and  otherwise?"  I  inquired 
next. 

Her  answer  was  frank.  "Well, 
my  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  are 
blonde,  so  I  use  eyebrow  pencil  (ju- 
diciously, I  hope)  and  mascara.  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  general  effect 
is  a  vast  improvement  upon  nature. 

"For  my  {Continued  on  page  82) 
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A  GIRL  came  to  my  office  one  day 
last  week  with  a  problem  she 
'  shouldn't  have  had.  And  yet 
it  was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
problem,  even  in  this  modern  age 
of  frankness. 

"Bob  and  I  have  known  each 
other  for  two  years,"  she  said. 
"We've  danced  together,  gone  to 
movies,  visited  friends — ^in  fact, 
among  our  friends  it's  understood 
that  we  'go  together.?  When  he 
takes  me  home,  he  kisses  me  good 
night.  But — well,  he  hasn't  ever 
spoken  to  me  about  getting  married. 
What  can  I  do  about  it?" 

I  looked  at  her.  She  was  pretty, 
young,  attractively  but  not  expen- 
sively dressed — obviously  a  girl 
from  a  good  average  family,  like 
millions  of  other  girls.  Just  from 
the  sight  of  her,  you'd  have  said 
that  she  would  make  a  good  wife 
j  for  any  young  man  in  moderate 
J    financial  circumstances. 

"Why  do  you  want  him  to  talk 
about  marriage,  Alice?"  I  asked. 
She  looked  blank,  and  I  explained, 
"I  mean,  are  you  in  love  with  him, 
or  do  you  simply  think  it's  time  you 
were  getting  married,  and  Bob  is 
the  handiest  man?  It's  important, 
you  know." 

"Oh,    of    course    because    I    love 


■  Mr.  Anthony  warns — "Don't  set  the 
stage — don't  plan  in  advance.  The 
right   moment  will    present   itself." 


RADIO    AND    TELEVISION   MIRBOR 


By  JOHN  J.  ANTHONY 


■  A  frank  and  unconventional  lesson 
in  kow  to  win  a  husband,  by  the 
Good  Will  Hour's  famous  marriage 
counsellor,  who  says:  Throw  away 
all  your  old  fashioned  ideas  and 
ask  the  man  you  love  to  marry  you  I 


him!"  she  said  at  once.  "I'm  sure 
it's  not  for  any  other  reason." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "why  don't  you 
ask  him  to  marry  you?" 

She  blushed.  "I  couldn't  do  that! 
I  couldn't  just  throw  myself  at  him! 
Isn't  there  some  other  way  I  can  get 
him  to  propose  to  me?  I'm  sure  he 
loves  me,  and  would  be  happy  if 
we  were  once  married — ^but  he 
doesn't  seem  to  want  to  be  mar- 
ried!" She  ended  on  a  pitiful,  be- 
wildered wail. 

No  wonder  she  was  bewildered. 
She  had  a  completely  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  relationship  between 
men  and  women  —  a  conception 
drilled  into  her  by  romantic  books 
and  movies  and  by  old-fashioned 
ideals  of  conduct  handed  down  to 
her  by  her  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents. It  was  a  conception  based  en- 
tirely on  fiction,  and  not  at  all  on 
fact. 

She  had  come  to  me  hoping  to 
learn  some  way  of  tricking  Bob 
into  asking  her  to  marry  him.  She 
didn't  know  it  would  be  trickery, 
and  she  certainly  wouldn't  call  it 
that,  but  it  was  what  she  wanted 
nevertheless — not  realizing  that  it 
would  be  the  worst  thing  she  could 
do  if  she  hoped  for  a  happy  married 
life.  The  less  subtlety  there  is  when 


a  couple  decide  to  get  married — the 
less  open  and  honest  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  vitally  im- 
portant decision  is  made — the  less 
chance  there  is  for  future  happiness. 

But  she  was  shocked  when  I  told 
her  to  ask  him  to  marry  her. 

I  don't  know  why. 

It's  surely  nothing  new  for  a 
woman  to  propose  to  a  man.  Women 
have  been  doing  it,  in  various  ways, 
ever  since  the  world  began.  In 
fact,  Alice  really  wanted  to  propose 
to  Bob — except  that  she  wanted  to 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  they'd  both 
think  the  initiative  had  come  from 
him. 

Before  I  tell  you  the  right  way 
and  explain  why  Alice's  would  have 
been  the  wrong  one,  I  think  I  should 
explain  why  I'm  so  positive  that  it 
was  perfectly  all  right  for  her  to 
think  of  proposing  in  the  first  place. 

The  days  when  a  wife  was  ob- 
viously an  economic  necessity  to  a 
man  have  been  left  behind.  Once 
upon  a  time  a  man  needed  a  woman 
to  run  his  house,  to  make  his 
clothes,  to  bear  children  to  help  him 
in  the  conquest  of  new  lands,  to 
feed  him  and  help  in  the  fields  her- 
self. 

Nowadays,  many  men  mistakenly 
believe  that  this  necessity  has  van- 


ished. They  eat  in  restaurants, 
buy  their  clothes  ready  made,  live 
in  apartments  which  can  be  cleaned 
satisfactorily  by  part-time  maids. 
These  men  think  they  are  self-suffi- 
cient; they  do  not  realize  that  it  is 
one  of  nature's  laws  that  no  man  is 
complete  without  a  mate.  They 
don't  know  how  much  they  are 
missing,  not  only  spiritually  but 
economically  as  well — for  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  right  kind  of  wife  will  help 
a  man  to  save  money,  and  get  more 
value  for  the  money  he  spends. 

There  is  one  other  all -important 
reason  why  men  are  shy  of  mar- 
riage: the  responsibility  of  a  wife. 
Men  no  longer  have  any  reasonable 
faith  in  the  future.  Depressions, 
wars,  upheavals  of  all  kinds  in  the 
established  scheme  of  life  have 
made  them  lose  their  sense  of  secur- 
ity. Frankly,  men  are  afraid  to  add 
to  the  uncertainty  of  their  lives. 

If  the  man  you  love  is  one  of 
these,  then  it  is  your  job  to  show 
him  that  marriage  is  still  the  best 
way  of  life.  It  is  even,  in  some 
cases,  your  responsibility  to  suggest 
marriage. 

Now  for  the  right  and  wrong 
ways  a  woman  can  undertake  this 
task.  Let's  go  back  to  Bob  and 
Alice  as    {Continued  on  page  53) 


■  Don't  let  your  parents  interfere  with  your  romance. 
"It's  all  right  for  your  mother  to  open  the  door  when 
the  man  you  love  calls — but  that's  all  she  should  do! 

JULY,   1940 


■  Is  he  worried  about  money?  If  he  is,  it's  common 
sense  and  not  a  bit  unromantic  to  sii  down  together, 
look  over  your  bankbooks,  and  talk  about  finances. 
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I  TRIED  not  to  love  Ron  Davis. 
From  every  possible  point  of 
view,  anything  between  us  was 
folly.  And,  just  before  I  met  him, 
love  had  wounded  me  so  badly  that 
I  had  sworn  to  forget  it,  throw  my- 
self so  deeply  into  my  job  that  I 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

There  again,  luck  was  against  me 
— because  almost  immediately  my 
job  became  Ron  himself. 

You've  never  heard  me  on  the  air 
— and  yet,  in  a  way,  you  have. 
You've  never  heard  my  voice,  but 
many  times  you've  listened  to  the 
words  I  put  into  the  mouths  of  other 
people.  I'm  a  writer!  I  write  what 
we  call  the  continuity  for  radio  pro- 
grams. An  advertising  agency  pays 
me — and  if  I  do  say  so,  pays  me 
pretty  well  for  a  girl  who  has  yet 
to  see  twenty-four  candles  on  her 
birthday  cake,  and  couldn't  get  past 
the  first  year  in  college  because 
there  wasn't  enough  money  in  the 
family  bank-account.  That  was 
when  my  father  died — my  mother 
had  died  several  years  before. 

I've  always  liked  my  job,  and  it's 
a  good  thing  I  did.  I  might  have 
gone  crazy  after  Stu  and  I  broke 
up,  if  I  hadn't  had  it  to  think  about. 
You  see,  I  had  thought  Stu  and  I 
would  be  married  some  day.  It 
hadn't  occurred  to  me  that,  while 
he  had  plans  for  me,  they  didn't 
include  marriage.  Definitely  not. 

I  don't  like  to  think  about  Stu, 
even  now.  You'll  say  I  was  incred- 
ibly innocent,  but  I  honestly  had 
never  realized  that  to  him  I  might 
be  only  an  attractive  girl,  a  possible 
conquest.  When  I  found  it  out,  I 
couldn't  even  hide  my  shock  from 
him.  He  must  have  thought  I  was 
funny.  He'd  expected  a  girl  who 
lived  alone  in  her  own  apartment  to 
be  more  broadminded,  it  seemed. 

WeU  ...  I  lost  Stu,  but  I  kept 
my  self-respect.  That's  about  all  I 
did  have,  for  a  while — that  and  my 
job.  And  then  Ron  Davis  signed  a 
contract  with  my  agency,  and  they 
put  him  on  the  network  five  days  a 
week,  a  fifteen-minute  program  in 
the  mornings,  with  Ron  singing  and 
a  small  orchestra,  and  me  to  write 
Ron's  dialogue — ^his  opening  re- 
marks and  the  introductions  of  his 
songs. 

Ron  was  nice,  I  thought.  He 
wasn't  a  bit  "Broadway,"  although 
he'd  got  his  start  singing  in  a  mu- 
sical comedy.  He  was  tall  and  slim 
— all  except  his  shoulders,  which 
were  unbelievably  broad,  and  when 
he  smiled  you  found  yourself  smil- 
ing right  back  at  him,  without  even 
thinking.  He  wasn't  temperamental, 
either.  No  matter  what  I  wrote  in 
the  script,  he'd  read  it  on  the  air. 
The  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  kick 
up  a  fuss  was  when  we  told  him  to 
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sing  "The  Big  Cry-Baby  in  the 
Moon" —  But  that  was  later. 

He  didn't  even  complain  when  we 
started  giving  him  a  "memory  song" 
on  each  program,  though  I  thought 
it  was  pretty  terrible  myself. 

"But  Lanny  Ross  sings  memory 
songs,"  I  told  Irving  Martin,  my 
boss  and  the  man  who  decided  what 
would  go  on  Ron's  program  and 
what  wouldn't.  "We  don't  want  to 
copy  him." 

"Ross  is  on  the  air  at  night,"  Mr. 
Martin  said,  "and  our  show's  on 
daytimes — and  on  another  network, 
too.  Besides,  nobody  ever  told  me 
the  idea's  patented — and  listeners 
like  it." 

So  Ron  sang  a  memory  song  every 
day.  It's  funny  to  think  how  differ- 
ent my  life  might  have  been  if  Mr. 
Martin  hadn't  preferred  to  copy 
ideas,  rather  than  think  up  his  own. 

Of  course  I  had  to  confer  with 
Ron  frequently,  over  the  script.  He 
would  pick  out  the  songs  he  wanted 
to  sing,  and  after  the  agency  had 
approved  them  he  and  I  together 
would  work  out  his  introductions. 

That  was  the  way  it  began. 

I  don't  know  when  I  first  realized 
I  was  in  love  with  him.  I  guess  it 
was  the  night  he  took  me  out  to 
dinner — but  I  can't  tell  for  sure,  be- 
cause once  I  knew  it  I  felt  as  if  I 
must  have  known  it  for  weeks. 

Even  before  that  we  were  good 
friends.  Ron  was  one  of  those  peo- 
ple you  find  yourself  telling  all 
about  how  you  live,  and  who  your 
parents  were,  and  what  you  are  and 


hope  to  be.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
hearing  what  I  thought  about  New 
York,  and  crepes  Suzette,  and  his 
new  suit,  and  the  international  sit- 
uation (though  goodness  knows  my 
opinion  on  that  couldn't  have  been 
very  remarkable),  and  the  play  I'd 
seen  the  night  before,  and — and 
marriage. 

How  in  the  world  did  we  get  on 
the  subject  of  marriage? 

"Of  course  I'd  go  on  working  af- 
ter I  was  married,"  I  heard  myself 
babbling  to  him  across  the  dinner 
table,  that  night.  "I'm  not  domestic, 
anyway — I  can't  cook  and  I  don't 
know  which  end  of  a  vacuum  clean- 
er comes  first — and  I  don't  see  why 
a  woman  like  that  can't  have  a 
husband  and  a  career  too.    I — " 

HOW  I  finished  that  sentence  I 
don't  know,  because  I  suddenly 
realized  something.  When  I  said 
"husband"  I  was  casting  Ron  in  the 
role.  There  he  was  in  my  thoughts, 
as  plain  as  could  be,  sharing  my 
home,  my  life. 

I  didn't  have  time  to  tell  myself 
how  silly  I  was  being,  because  Ron 
said: 

"You  really  expect  to  get  married 
some  day,  don't  you,  Betty?" 

"Oh — why,  of  course,  I  suppose 
so,"  I  stammered. 

He  smiled,  but  only  with  his  lips. 
"Every  nice  girl  I  ever  met  has 
wanted  to  get  married — and  since 
I'll  never  marry,  I  never  know  the 
nice  girls  very  long."  "" 

"You  don't  mean  that,"  I  scoffed. 
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■  What  was  the  haunting  secret  that  kept  this  famous  star 
from  accepting  the  love  I  offered  so  freely?  it  remained  a  hid- 
den barrier  between  us  until  that  moment  of  ecstasy  when^ — 


"You  just  haven't  met  the  girl  you. 
want  to  marry,  yet." 

He  shook  his  head.  "If  I  did,  I 
wouldn't  marry  her." 

I  started  to  speak — and  stopped. 
Because  he  wasn't  joking.  He  was 
deadly  serious,  and  he  meant  what 
he  said. 

"I'm  telling  you  that,"  he  added 
very  quietly,  "because  you  ought  to 
know." 

He  told  me,  though,  too  late. 

Of  course,  by  the  next  morning  I 
had  decided  I  couldn't  take  what 
he'd  said  too  seriously.  All  men,  I 
told  myself,  distrust  the  idea  of  get- 
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ting  married — particularly  men  who 
are  successful,  independent,  sought- 
after,  like  Ron.  This  was  simply  his 
way  of  warning  me  that  he  valued 
his  freedom.  I  managed  to  delude 
myself  into  forgetting  completely 
the  note  of  mystery,  of  melancholy, 
that  had  crept  into  his  voice  when 
he  said  he  would  never  marry. 

Very  well,  I  thought,  if  he  doesn't 
want  marriage,  I  won't  embarrass 
him.  He  won't  know  I  love  him — 
I'll  never  let  him  see  that  I  do.  All 
I  want  is  to  be  near  him,  see  him, 
talk  to  him.  And  maybe,  some  day, 
I  can  make  him  love  me — and  he'll 


forget  that  he  once  said  he'd  never 
marry.  .  .   . 

That  spring  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful one  New  York  ever  experi- 
enced. I  don't  remember  that  the 
papers  commented  on  it,  but  they 
should  have.  Just  breathing  the  air 
was  fun,  and  going  to  work  in  the 
morning  was  an  adventure — be- 
cause some  time  during  the  day,  I'd 
see  Ron.  And  maybe,  at  night,  we 
would  go  out  together — it  didn't 
matter  where,  we'd  have  a  good 
time  anyway. 

He  had  a  car,  and  sometimes  on 
Saturdays  we  would  drive  out  into 
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the  country,  into  the  midst  of  a 
warm,  redolent  riot  of  growing 
things,  under  a  sky  that  was  only 
a  playground  for  white  clouds.  Oh, 
I  suppose  it  rained  sometimes,  but 
I  don't  remember  it. 

IT  was  on  one  of  these  picnics,  when 
Ron  was  stretched  out  on  the 
grass  after  lunch,  smoking  his  pipe, 
that  I  first  heard  the  song.  He  was 
humming  it,  softly,  in  pure  content. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  a  little  startled.  "Oh, 
that?  ...  I  don't  know  what  made 
me  remember  it — I  haven't  thought 
of  it  for  years." 

"But  what's  its  name?" 

"A  pretty  silly  one — 'The  Big 
Cry-Baby  in  the  Moon.'  Everybody 
was  singing  it  when  I  was  a  kid.  .  .  . 
My  mother  used  to  sing  it  to  me. 
It  was  the  first  piece  of  music  I  ever 
learned,  in  fact.  I  can  still  see  my 
mother  playing  it  at  the  piano,  nod- 
ding her  head  to  keep  time,  and 
singing  along  with  me." 

"You've  never  told  me  about 
your  mother  and  father,  Ron,"  I 
said.  "Are  they  still  living?" 

Not  a  muscle  moved  in  his  face 
— and  yet  its  whole  appearance 
changed.  The  only  way  I  can  de- 
scribe it  is  by  saying  that  all  the  life 
suddenly  left  it. 

"No,"  he  said.  Just  that.  Just 
"No."  And  after  that  there  was  a 
long,  difficult  silence.  I  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say,  to  break  it,  that 
didn't  sound  stupid.  At  last  he 
turned  and  smiled,  and  suggested 
that  we  drive  a  little  farther  out 
into  the  country  before  going  home. 


I  thought  of  that  strange  moment 
many  times  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
But  it  was  only  one  of  the  strange 
things  about  Ron. 

I  was  almost  certain,  at  last,  that 
he  was  in  love  with  me.  Now  and 
then  I  would  catch  his  eyes  on  me, 
urgent  with  the  look  a  woman 
knows,  instinctively,  so  well.  Or, 
in  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  I 
would  feel  a  tension  between  us,  as 
if  Ron  were  restraining  himself, 
gripping  his  emotions  with  all  the 
power  of  his  will. 

Why  did  he  keep  silent?  What 
was  this  obsession  of  his  about  love 
and  marriage?  "I'll  never  marry," 
he  had  said.  But  if  he  was  in  love, 
why  not?  At  least,  why  not  admit 
his  love? 

And  then,  one  night,  he  did. 

We  were  going  to  have  dinner  to- 
gether, and  I  had  invited  Ron  up 
to  my  little  apartment  first,  for 
cocktails.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  been  there,  and  he  admired 
all  my  little  possessions — my  Ori- 
ental screen  that  Great  Grandfather 
Bryant  brought  from  China,  the 
little  coffee-table  of  ebony  I  had 
bought  to  go  beside  it,  the  few  other 
odds  and  ends  that  I  had  collected. 

"It's  like  you — this  place,"  he 
said.     "Little,  and  lovely." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said  lightly,  and 
bowed.  When  I  looked  up  I  saw 
such  longing  in  his  face,  such  ten- 
derness, that  I  faltered,  "Oh — 
Ron  .  .  ." 

The  next  minute  I  was  in  his 
arms,  held  close  against  him,  giving 
my  lips  to  his. 

His    hands    burned    through    the 

I'll  never  forget  my  first  sight 
of  Ellen  Frost; — a  small  woman, 
standing  tremulous  and  alone. 


thin  stuff  of  my  dress.  Tighter  and 
tighter  he  held  me,  as  if  all  the  care- 
ful restraint  of  weeks  had  crumbled, 
unleashing  one  torrential  flood  of 
passion. 

This  is  it,  I  thought.  ...  I  don't 
care,  I  love  him.  I  can't  resist  him 
— I  don't  want  to.  If,  afterwards, 
he  wants  to  marry  me  .  .  .  why, 
that  will  be  heaven.  But  if  he 
doesn't — I  don't  care.  .  .  . 

I  knew,  then,  why  I  had  kept 
myself  from  Stu.  It  was  for  this 
— for  Ron. 

But  suddenly — I  was  alone,  and 
Ron  was  standing  up,  at  the  win- 
dow, his  back  to  me. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "I 
didn't  mean  to — do  that."  He  gave 
a  strange,  hurt  laugh.  "But  I  didn't 
mean  to  fall  in  love  with  you, 
either." 

"But,  Ron,"  I  said.  "If  you  love 
me  .  .  .  and  I  love  you — " 

He  whirled  on  me.  "You  don't 
love  me!  Don't 'let  yourself!  You've 
got  to  fall  in  love  with  someone  who 
can  marry  you  .  .  .  make  you  happy! 
Not  with  me!" 

"Ron — I  don't  understand — "  I 
started  to  get  up,  to  go  to  him,  but 
he  motioned  me  away. 

"No — stay  where  you  are.  I've 
got  to  tell  you  something,  and  it'll 
be  easier  if  you're  not  near  me  .  .  . 
It's  something  I've  never  told  any- 
one else." 

He  threw  himself  down  into  a 
chair  near  the  fireplace.  "Just  let 
me  talk.  Don't  ask  any  questions, 
until  I've  finished  .  .  ." 

And  so  he  told  me.  It  took  a 
long  time,  while  the  room  grew  dark 
and  the  ice  melted  in  the  untouched 
cocktail  shaker  and  the  ash-tray  at 
his  elbow  filled  with  half-smoked 
cigarettes. 

He  didn't  know  when  he  first 
realized  that  he  was  different  from 
the  other  children  in  the  little  mid- 
western  town  where  he  lived.  They 
all  had  fathers,  and  he  didn't,  but 
that  wasn't  all.  There  was  some- 
thing else  that  set  him  apart.  He 
and  his  mother  lived  with  Aunt 
Grace,  who  was  his  mother's  sister 
and  worked  in  the  telephone  ex- 
change. His  mother  always  said 
that  Aunt  Grace  was  very  kind,  be- 
cause she  let  them  live  with  her, 
but  to  Ron  she  did  not  seem  kind. 
He  was  afraid  of  her  at  first,  be- 
cause his' mother  was,  and  later  he 
began  to  hate  her  with  the  intense 
hatred  of  a  child  for  the  person  who 
never  smiles,  never  permits  a  gentle 
word  to  pass  her  lips,  never  lets  the 
shell  of  ice  melt  around  her  heart. 

And  there  were  the  children  at 

school.      They   had   a   secret   about 

him,  a  secret  that  made  them  giggle 

and  whisper,  but  would  not  let  them 

{Continued  on  page  75) 
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■  If  it  weren't  for  his  two 
sons,  Tommy,  5,  and  Donny, 
3,  Don  McNeill  says  he'd 
be  out  of  a  job  right  now. 
Assisted  by  the  dog,  ap- 
propriately named  Radio 
Contract,  they're  better 
than  the  best  alarm  clock. 


OF  AN  EARLY  RISER 


■  There's  a  reason  for  Don  McNeill's  cheerfulness  on  the 
Breakfast  Club  every  day — it's  his  very  happy  marriage 


THE  man  who  wakes  up  America 
is  the  hardest  man  in  America 
to  get  out  of  bed.  His  name  is 
Don  McNeill  and,  at  one  time  or 
another,  with  one  eye  or  the  other 
half  open,  you've  probably  all  heard 
him  on  the  NBC  Breakfast  Club. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  a  man 
who  has  the  unpleasant  task  of 
waking  people  up  could  be  the  sec- 
ond most  popular  master  of  cere- 
monies in  the  country.  But  he  is. 
In  the  popularity  polls,  he  runs  sec- 
ond to  Don  Ameche  and  is  a  shade 
ahead  of  Bing  Crosby! 

Young  Mr.  McNeill  gets  2,000  fan 
letters  a  week.  Sailors  all  over  the 
world  follow  his  program.  A  Sec- 
retary of  a  Central  American  coun- 
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try  stays  up  until  late  at  night  to 
hear  him.  Gertrude  Lawrence, 
Fred  Allen,  Colonel  Stoopnagle, 
Joan  Blaine,  Edgar  A.  Guest  and 
Irene  .Castle  are  but  a  few  of  the 
celebrities  who  tune  in  on  him 
every  morning. 

And  yet,  oh,  how  he  hates  to  get 
out  of  bed! 

In  the  bedroom  of  his  home  in 
Wilmette,  Illinois,  are  two  alarm 
clocks.  The  number  one  alarm  clock 
goes  off  at  5:45.  Mr.  McNeill  only 
rolls  over.  The  number  two  alarm 
clock  brrrrings  at  5:55.  Mr.  McNeill 
{Conlmued  on  page  78) 


■  Don's  work  gives  him  plenty  of  time  to 
romp  with  Mrs.  McNeill  and  son  Donny. 
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MTEHOPKWS 


A  RADIO  MIRROR 
NOVELETTE 


LATE  on  that  frosty  November 
afternoon,  I  realized  suddenly 
■  how  tired  I  was.  All  day  long, 
I'd  been  forcing  my  personal  prob- 
lems into  the  background,  pushing 
them  aside  so  that  I  could  attend  to 
my  work  of  visiting  and  caring  for 
the  sick.  Now,  with  my  calls  out  of 
the  way,  they  came  crowding  in  on 
me,  demanding  my  attention. 

Without  being  fully  conscious  of 
what  I  was  doing,  I  got  into  my  car 
and  headed  for  home.  When  I 
turned  into  the  driveway,  the  house 
was  dark.  For  a  moment,  my  heart 
was  in  a  panic.  Where  was  Tom? 
Then  I  remembered. 

Tom  was  back.  Everything  was 
going  to  be  all  right.  We'd  found 
Tom  in  Chicago,  in  jail,  but  that 
was  over  now.  He  was  back.  Safe. 
Thanks  to  Stur  Wolf,  he  had  a  job 
at  the  Country  Club  and  there  was 
nothing  to  worry  about. 

Nothing  to  worry  about,  nothing 
to  worry  about.  I  sat  there  in  the 
car,  telling  myself  this.  But  I 
couldn't  believe  it.  Deep  down  in- 
side me,  beyond  a  mother's  natural 
optimism  for  her  son,  I  knew  Tom 
wasn't  safe.  There  were  too  many 
things  nagging  at  him,  piilling  him 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  trap.  A 
job  with  no  future.  Years  of  fu- 
tility and  struggle.  For  what?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  Trudy 
Reynolds,  offering  the  easy  way  out 
with  her  money  and  social  position. 

Had  I  been  wrong  in  opposing 
their  marriage?  If  I  hadn't  been 
with  Tom  in  Chicago,  they  might 
have  gone  through  with  the  elope- 
ment.  Tom  would  be  married  now. 


■  As  we  both  stepped  Into 
the  living  room,  I  could 
feel  Louise  stiffen  beside  me. 
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■  Her  only  crime  was  helping  the 
helpless — yet  jealous  tongues 
threatened  to  rob  her  of  her 
one  great  desire.  Complete  in 
this  issue — the  intensely  human 
story  of  a  popular  radio  drama 


He  would  have  money,  he  would  have  the  back- 
ing of  his  father-in-law,  E.  Arthur  Reynolds,  his 
future  would  be  secure.  But  would  it?  No,  I 
couldn't  believe  that.  I  couldn't  trust  Tom's  feel- 
ing for  Trudy.  I  didn't  believe  it  was  love.  He 
was  fascinated.  Yes.  And  why  shouldn't  he  be? 
Trudy  was  lovely.  She  had  money  and  fine 
clothes  and  could  do  anything  she  wanted.  But 
I  didn't  trust  Trudy.  She  was  spoiled.  All  her 
life,  she  had  had  only  to  ask  for  a  thing  and 
she  got  it.  But  she  hadn't  got  Tom.  And  I  was 
afraid  that  Trudy  was  not  so  much  in  love  with 
Tom  as  intrigued  by  her  inability  to  get  him.  It 
was  a  game  to  her.  Only,  to  me,  his  mother, 
Tom's  happiness  was  no  plaything. 

My  thoughts  began  to  get  muddled.  I  almost 
felt  like  crying — a  thing  I  haven't  done  for  years, 
mainly  because  I  haven't  had  time.  Wanting  to 
cry  made  me  angry  with  myself.  I  didn't  want 
to  go  into  the  empty  house,  so  I  backed  out  of 
the  driveway  and  turned  the  car  toward  the 
Falls. 

The  street  lamps  were  coming  on  and  Main 
Street  looked  serene  and  friendly  in  the  deepen- 
ing twilight.  I  passed  Judge  Leverett  and  Louise 
on  the  street  and  waved  to  them.  I  knew  they 
expected  me  to  stop  and  talk  because  I  haven't 
seen  them  since  we  returned  from  Chicago,  but 
I  wasn't  in  the  mood  for  them  just  then.  I  drove 
on  out  of  town. 

Near  the  Falls,  my  headlights  picked  out  a 
lonely  figure  trudging  along  the  road.  I  knew  it 
was  Stur  Wolf  from  the  way  he  walked,  with 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  and  his  shoulders 
hunched  up.   I  slowed  down  beside  him. 

"Want  a  lift?"  I  asked. 

Stur's  smile  was  wide  and  sudden,  as  though 
it  had  been  startled  out  of  him.  He  got  in  be- 
side me. 

I  turned  off  the  highway  and  down  the  little 
road  to  the  Falls.  A  fresh,  young  moon  had  come 
up  and  was  touching  the  long  icicles  that  hung 
from    the    rocky    ledge    down    which    the    Falls 


■  Trudy  was  trying  to  kiss 
him.  Tom,  blushing,  was  pulling 
her  arms  away  from  his  neck. 
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tumbled  noisily  in  the  summer.    It 
was  very  quiet. 

"Peaceful,  isn't  it?"  Stur  said.  He 
lit  a  cigarette. 

THEN,  suddenly,  he  began  talk- 
ing. His  voice  was  low.  Listening 
to  him,  I  realized  how  lonely  he 
must  be,  how  all  he  was  telling  me 
must  have  been  stored  up  for 
months,  growing  sour  and  bitter  in 
his  mind.  He  told  me  many  things, 
things  no  one  in  Forest  Falls  knew 
about  him.  Why  he  lived  so  far  out 
of  town,  why  no  one  ever  saw  his 
neurotic,  unhappy  wife,  why  hardly 
anyone  in  town  knew  he  had  a  son, 
a  poor  boy-man  whose  mind  had 
never  grown  up.  Gradually,  as  he 
talked,  the  shadow  of  bitterness 
lifted  from  his  face. 

"It  all  seems  so  hopeless,"  he 
said  softly.  "It  doesn't  make  sense. 
Why  should  I  go  on  working,  strug- 
gling? Why  should  I  build  a  fine 
law  practice?  It  won't  ever  do  them 


any  good.  They're  lost  to  the 
world." 

I  couldn't  stand  the  note  of  fu- 
tility in  his  voice. 

"You  must  work,"  I  said.  "It  does 
you  good — and  you  help  many 
others." 

"You  would  say  that,"  Stur 
smiled  wryly.  "Doing  good  for 
others.   That's  your  creed,  isn't  it?" 

"Why— I— I  don't  know,"  I  an- 
swered. "I  hadn't  thought  of  it  that 
way." 

"Of  course,  you  hadn't,"  Stur 
laughed.  "That's  what's  so  wonder- 
ful about  you.  But  now,  suppose 
you  tell  me  what  you  came  out  here 
to  think  about." 

It  was  so  easy  talking  to  Stur. 
I  found  myself  telling  him  all  the 
things  I  had  been  thinking  as  I 
drove  out  to  the  Falls — how  wor- 
ried I  was  about  Tom  and  Trudy, 
how  afraid  I  was  that  the  next  time 
she  tried  to  get  Tom  to  elope  with 
her  she  would  be  successful. 


"Stop  worrying  about  Tom,"  Stur 
said  almost  gruffly.  What  about 
you?  What  about  that  supervisor's 
job?    Are  you  going  to  get  it?" 

I  caught  my  breath.  Put  so 
bluntly,  the  question  forced  me  to 
really  stop  and  think.  I  had  been 
so  worried  about  my  son — what 
mother  wouldn't  be,  who  was  wid- 
owed and  who  lived  her  life  to  see 
her  fatherless  son  successfully  grow 
up  to  manhood — I  was  facing  the 
greatest  struggle  since  I  had  first 
become  a  visiting  nurse  after  the 
death  of  my  husband. 

For  years  I  had  gone  on  with  my 
daily  rounds,  content  with  bringing 
what  happiness  I  could  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick.   But  now.  .  .  . 

Stur  sensed  my  desperation. 

"You're  the  logical  person  for  the 
job,  aren't  you?"  he  said,  almost 
defiantly. 

I  nodded.  Yes,  the  board  of 
trustees  was  soon  going  to  appoint 
a  new  Supervisor  of  Nurses.  The 
job  would  mean  more  money, 
money  to  send  Tom  to  law  school, 
to  remove  the  temptation  of  Trudy. 
Even  more  important,  it  would  give 
me  a  wonderful  chance  to  improve 
the  service,  to  help  all  those  people 
over  on  the  East  Side. 

"You're  not  going  to  let  Retta 
Farrell  cheat  you  out  of  this  chance, 
are  you?"  Stur  prodded  mercilessly. 

"No,"  I  said  firmly.  If  I  could 
have  been  just  half  as  sure  in  my 
own  mind  as  I  sotmded!  Because 
the  trustees  must  choose  between 
myself  and  Edna  Parker.  Oh,  it 
sounded  simple  enough.  Which 
would  do  the  better  job,  myself, 
Kate  Hopkins,  or  the  other  nurse, 
Edna  Parker?  Without  conceit,  I 
felt  there  was  only  one  answer.  .  .  . 

But,  would  the  trustees  decide  on 
merit  alone,  or  would  personal 
prejudices,  so  strong  and  so  bitter 
in  small  towns,  be  more  persuasive 
than  logic?  Edna  Parker  is  a  good 
nurse.  I'm  not  more  capable  in 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  sick.  It's 
just  that  she  fails  to  understand 
people.  I'm  afraid  Edna's  a  bit  of 
a  snob.  She  makes  the  mistake  of 
looking  down  on  poor  helpless  peo- 
ple and  they  instinctively  feel  and 
resent  it. 

So,  logically  I  should  become  Su- 
pervisor of  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Ser- 
vice, have  the  money  to  send  Tom 
to  school,  have  more  time  to  see  Stur, 
if  he  should  want  my  company, 
more  time  to  lift  the  bitter  weight 


Photographs  posed  by  members  of  fhe 
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from  his  heart.     And  instead.  .  .  . 

Instead,  there  was  Retta  Farrell, 
a  strong,  hateful  woman  who  had 
never  forgiven  me.  For  twenty-six 
years  she  had  carried  a  bitter 
grudge  against  me.  Retta  had 
wanted  to  marry  Bill  Hopkins,  and 
instead  he  had  married  me. 

A  simple  story  and  a  devastating 
one.  Twenty-six  years  Retta  Far- 
rell had  waited  to  hurt  me.  And 
at  last  she  had  her  opportunity.  For 
Retta,  with  the  money  her  husband 
left  her  was  an  influence  in  Forest 
Falls.  The  trustees  were  bound  to 
listen  carefully  when  Retta  spoke. 
And  Retta  was  already  speaking, 
openly,  without  hesitation,  in  favor 
of  Edna  Parker  as  the  new  Super- 
visor. Esther  Greenlee,  my  best 
friend,  bad  told  me  that. 

"We're  all  on  your  side,"  Stur 
said,  breaking  into  the  middle  of 
my  thoughts.  "So  stop  worrying. 
If  you're  in  the  right,  somehow, 
someway,  you're  bound  to  win,  no 
matter  how  desperate  the  case  may 
appear  to  be." 

I  left  it  at  that.  Comforting 
thought  to  carry  with  me  in  the 
days  of  torment  ahead,  mercifully 
hidden  from  me  now. 

THE  days  before  Christmas  passed 
swiftly.  My  mind  was  easy  about 
Tom.  He  liked  his  job  at  the  Coun- 
try Club — keeping  the  Club's  books 
and  running  the  stables.  And,  al- 
though he  saw  Trudy  there  almost 
every  day,  he  seemed  to  be  able  to 
handle  her.  What  made  me  certain 
that  Trudy  was  losing  what  small 
fascination  she  had  for  Tom  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  seeing  Louise 
Leverett  more  and  more  often. 

Louise  is  a  fine  girl.  She  is  sweet 
and  gentle  and  I've  always  sus- 
pected that  she  loved  Tom  much 
more  than  she  let  anyone  see.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  Tom 
didn't  sense  this.  But,  I  suppose, 
growing  up  with  her  as  he  did,  he 
was  too  used  to  treating  her  as  a 
friend. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas,  I 
got  a  call  from  the  East  Side.  The 
people  asked  especially  for  me,  al- 
though I  didn't  recognize  the  name. 
I  went  there  after  I'd  finished  the 
rest  of  my  calls. 

The  house  was  chilly  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  upheaval  that  comes 
with  moving.  Mrs.  Grassitt  was  a 
thin,  little  woinan  with  a  pinched 
face.  After  some  hesitation,  she 
told  me  why  she  had  called. 

The  Grassitts  were  very  poor.  For 
some  time,  they  had  been  keeping 
Mrs.  Grassitt's  sister,  Mary  Taylor. 
Mary  had  just  had  a  baby.  Mrs. 
Grassitt  choked  a  little  on  the  word. 
Mary's  baby — well,  it  didn't  have 
a  father.   Now,  the  Grassitts  had  to 
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■  As  I  went  up  the  stairs, 
I  glanced  back  at  them 
happily — two  young  people 
reunited    by   misfortune. 


go  to  another  city  right  away  to 
take  a  job.  But  they  couldn't  take 
Mary  because  she  was  still  ill.  They 
had  no  friends  in  Forest  Falls.  They 
had  heard  that  I  always  helped 
those  in  trouble.  Was  there  any- 
thing I  could  do? 

Of  course,  I  did  the  only  thing 
I  could  think  of  at  the  moment.  I 
said  I'd  take  Mary  and  the  baby  to 
my  own  home.  I  could  keep  an  eye 
on  the  girl  there  until  she  was  well 
enough  to  go  to  work.  I  went  right 
upstairs  to  see  Mary  Taylor. 

She  lay  in  a  small  bed,  scared 
and  thin  and  pitifully  pale.  The 
baby  whimpered  beside  her. 

"I — I  can't  go  to  the  hospital," 
she  said. 

I  reassured  her.  I  could  under^ 
stand  her  not  wanting  to  go  to  the 
hospital.  Retta  Farrell  was  on  the 
Charity  Board  and  I  knew  the  sort 
of  questions  she  would  ask  the  poor 
girl. 

In  a  short  while,  I  had  Mary  and 
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the  baby  bundled  into  their  clothes 
and  well  wrapped  up  against  the 
cold.  We  sat  in  the  car  a  few  min- 
utes, watching  the  loaded  moving 
van  roar  off  down  the  street.  Then 
I  drove  home  with  the  new  addi- 
tions to  my  family. 

I  found  Esther  Greenlee  waiting 
on  the  porch.  She  helped  me  get 
Mary  and  the  baby  upstairs  to  bed 
and  then  I  hurried  her  downstairs 
again,  because  she  looked  as  though 
she  had  something  to  say.    She  did. 

"I  hear  that  Don  Parker  is  back 
from  Chicago  and  has  been  going 
around  hinting  things  about  Tom," 
she  said  as  soon  as  we  were  alone. 

"Hinting  things?"  I  asked.  Then 
I  remembered  that  I  had  met  Don 
in  Chicago  one  day,  just  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  jail  after  visiting 
Tom. 

"And  let  me  tell  you,  Kate  Hop- 
kins," Esther  went  on.  "Nothing 
would  please  Don  Parker  more  than 
to  slander  {Continued  on  page    57) 
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■  Above,  why  not 
make  bridge-play- 
ing comfortable 
with  these  easy- 
to-make    cushions? 


■  Fresh  flowers  are 
expensive,  so  Mrs. 
Von  Zell  has  found 
the  solution  with  a 
Chinese    evergreen. 


■  It's  the  little  things  that 
make  living  more  comfortable 
and  convenient.  A  popular 
announcer's  wife  shows  you  a 
few  intriguing  and  very  simple 
tricks    for    your    own    home 

By  MRS.  HARRY  YON  ZELL 


I  DON'T  exactly  agree  with  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Guest  when  he  says  "It  takes 
a  heap  of  livin'  to  make  a  home." 
Although  partly  true,  I'd  like  to  add: 
If  a  heap  of  livin'  is  to  be  done  in  a 
home,  that  home  must  be  made  com- 
fortably livable.  And  that  calls  for  a 
lot  of  careful  planning  on  the  part  of 
the  housewife. 

Not  just  the  cut-and-dried  planning 
she  sits  down  and  does  in  order  to 
have  "a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place,"  but  the  kind 
of  planning  that  means  new  life  in  the 
home — the  kind  of  ideas  that  make  a 
"heap  of  livin' "  easy  and  desirable. 

All  women  have  their  pet  ideas  of 
that  kind  and  they  like  to  talk  about 
them.  So  let  me  tell  you  some  of 
mine. 

As  it  happens,  we've  just  moved 
into  a  new  home  and  it's  proved  the 
truth  of  one  of  my  first  housekeeping 
ideas — a  very  practical  one.  It  is  this: 
never  buy  furniture  that  will  fit  only 
into  one  particular  house  or  room.  I 
learned  this  when  I  first  married 
Harry.  He  wasn't  established  in  radio 
then,  and  we  moved  around  a  good  bit. 
But  I  was  nearly  always  able  to  make 
the  same  furniture  look  well  in  any 
new  house  or  apartment.  For  one 
thing,  I  seldom  bought  matching  pieces, 
and  my  single  chairs  and  sofas  and 
tables  will  go  together  in  almost  any 
room. 

Another  of  my  first  housekeeping 
ideas  was  to  be  sure  that  every  com- 
fortable chair  in  the  house  had  a  good 
light  and  some  provision  for  an  ash 
tray  near  at  hand.  In  our  living  room, 
we  have  a  comfortable  chair  on  each 
side  of  the  fireplace,  with  a  lamp  and 
an  ash  tray  beside  each.  Thus,  there's 
no  manoeuvering  for  the  choice  chair 
for  reading;  Harry  and  I  each  has  his 
own  spot. 

Placing     (Continued    on    page    65) 
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■  Picture  of  a  happy  family  in  a 
home  arranged  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Von 
Zell,    with    their    son,    Kenneth. 
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■  The  latest  decorating  schemes  call 
for  small  conservatories  in  nearly 
every  room.  Above,  a  simple  table 
with  dropped  side  pockets  for  plants. 
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■  You  can  hear  Harry  Von  Zell 
announcing  the  Aldrich  Family  on 
Tuesday  nights  and  the  Fred  Allen 
show  on  Wednesday  nights  over  NBC. 


■  Left,  when  closet  space  is  at  a 
premium — the  "male-female"  closet; 
above,  colored  baskets  for  keep- 
ing your  cleaning  equipment  handy. 
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■  Little  did  Mother  O'Neill  realize  that  the  restoration  of  Danny's 
sight  would  be  the  starting  point  for  events  which  were  to  end  in 
bitterest  heartbreak  and  real  danger  for  her  other  child,  Peggy 


IT  was  a  happy  day  in  the  O'Neill 
home  when  Peggy  O'Neill  became 
Mrs.  Monte  Kayden — for  on  that 
same  day,  Danny,  the  other  of 
Mother  O'Neill's  two  children,  pro- 
posed to  Eileen  Turner,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. Only  wise,  gentle  Mother 
O'Neill  had  any  doubts  about  the 
suitability  of  Eileen  for  Danny's 
wife,  and  she  kept  them  to  herself; 
but  she  was  a  little  afraid  that 
Eileen,  daughter  of  Matt  Turner, 
might  be  too  spoiled,  too  willful,  for 
Danny.  Her  fears  were  partly  real- 
ized when  Eileen  complained  be- 
cause Danny  "was  spending  too 
much  time  at  his  job — the  bridge 
which  Matt  Turner's  construction 
company  was  building — and  too 
little  with  her.  They  quarreled  and 
Eileen  returned  his  engagement 
ring.  Even  the  completion  of  the 
bridge,  of  which  Danny  had  dreamed 
for  months,  could  not  quite  erase 
the  sting  of  that  broken  engage- 
ment. On  the  morning  of  the 
bridge's  formal  opening,  Danny  rose 
early  and  went  out  to  look  at  it, 
meeting  Collins,  the  foreman,  on 
the  way.  On  the  big  span,  which 
should  have  been  deserted,  they 
found  Wilkinson,  Matt  Turner's  dis- 
charged secretary — and  just  as  Wil- 
kinson turned  to  run  the  whole 
bridge  was  shattered  by  a  tremen- 
dous explosion,  in  which  Collins 
was  killed  and  Danny  and  Wilkin- 
son badly  injured.  In  the  hospital, 
a  contrite  Eileen  returned  to 
Danny's  side — but  Mother  O'Neill's 
happiness  over  this  was  soon  de- 
stroyed when  the  hospital  surgeon 
told  her  Danny  might  never  be  able 
to  see  again. 

IT  never  occurred  to  Mother 
O'Neill  to  accept  the  fact  that 
Danny  might  be  blind,  without 
doing  something  about  it.  Her  old 
rule — the   rule  by   which   she   had 


brought  up  her  two  fatherless  chil- 
dren— still  held,  now  as  in  the  past. 
When  faced  with  a  crisis — do  some- 
thing! 

But  it  was,  perhaps,  just  as  well 
that  she  could  not  see  into  the 
future.  It  would  have  been  a  hard 
choice  for  her  if  she  had  known 
that  in  restoring  Danny's  sight  she 
would  set  in  motion  a  whole  train 
of  circumstances  which  would  bring 
heartbreak  and  real  danger  to  her 
other  child,  Danny's  sister,  Peggy. 
Yet,  Mother  O'Neill  being  Mother 
O'Neill,  it  might  have  made  no  dif- 
ference in  what  she  did.  .  .  . 

Busy  with  concerns  that  she  kept 
secret  from  both  Danny  and  Peggy, 
she  stayed  away  from  the  hospital 
for  nearly  a  week.  When  she  finally 
did  appear,  her  son  greeted  her  with 
the  weak  petulance  of  the  invalid. 

"How  about  that?"  he  reproved 
her  obliquely  by  turning  his  band- 
aged head  to  where  Eileen  Turner 
sat  beside  him.  "A  fine  thing,  when 
a  fellow's  own  mother  can't  find 
time  to  come  to  the  hospital  to  see 
him!"  The  words  were  jocular,  and 
the  tone  tried  to  be,  but  neither 
Eileen  nor  his  mother  was  de- 
ceived. 

He  could  not  see  the  tears  in 
Mother  O'Neill's  eyes,  but  Eileen 
could,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
as  if  to  protect  him  from  some  new 
blow.  The  older  woman  smiled  at 
the  movement. 

"Yes,  Eileen,  I'm  crying,"  she 
said,  "but  just  because  .I'm  happy 
about  what  might  have  been  very 
bad  news.  The  doctor  didn't  want 
to  tell  you,  son,  but  now  I  think 
you  ought  to  know.  The  reason 
they    haven't    taken    away    those 


Listen  to  the  dramatic  adventures  of 
The  O'Neills  over  the  NBC-Red  Network, 
twice  a  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
sponsored  by  the  makers  of  Ivory  Soap. 


bandages  is  because  they're  afraid 
you — you  may  not  be  able  to  see 
when  they  do,  Danny!" 

There  was  no  way  to  stop  the 
gasp  that  came  from  Danny's  lips, 
the  little  cry  from  Eileen,  except 
by  hurrying  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
story.  And  at  least,  she  had  avoided 
that  one  dreadful  word — blind. 

"But  I've  been  busy,  the  last  few 
days,  and  I've  located  a  very  fa- 
mous eye  surgeon,  named  Dr.  Bores. 
He'll  be  here,  just  as  soon  as  he  can 
get  away  from  his  practice,  to  op- 
erate on  you!" 

For  a  long  minute,  Danny  did 
not  speak.  And  when  he  did,  it  was 
as  if  he  hadn't  heard  her  last  words. 
He  said,  hoarsely,  "I'm  going  to  be 
— blind!  Blind!"  His  voice  made 
the  word  a  thing  of  horror  and 
blackness,  of  ultimate  defeat. 

"Danny,  that's  not  true!  It's  go- 
ing to  be  all  right.  Listen  to  me, 
Danny.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bores.  ..." 

"Never  mind,  Mom."  Danny 
seemed  to  avoid  her  comforting 
hands.  "You  did  all  you  could,  I 
know.  But  miracles  don't  happen 
any  more.  And  it's  not  really  a  sur- 
prise. I've  known  all  along — some- 
thing was  wrong.    I  could  tell." 

Mother  O'Neill's  eyes  begged  for 
help  from  Eileen,  and  the  girl  put 
her  cheek  against  Danny's  bandaged 
face.  "Danny  darling,"  she  said, 
keeping  her  voice  as  steady  as  she 
could,  "please.  Don't  talk  like  that. 
You  must  believe  it  will  be  all 
right!" 

But  here  was  a  Danny  O'Neill 
they  had  never  seen  before — a 
despairing  Danny,  half-resigned, 
half-surly,  wholly  unbelieving,  who 
said,  "I  don't  want  any  pity.  I'm 
going  to  be  blind.  All  right.  I'll  try 
to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  stumbling 
around  with  a  cane,  reading  from 
little  pin  dots.  But  don't  expect  me 
to  be  cheerful  about  it!" 
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"Here,  let  me  help  you,"  Danny  said, 
and  was  delighted  at  the  bright  and 
child-like  smile  she  turned  up  to  him. 


And  his  depression  deepened  in 
the  two  weeks  that  elapsed  before 
Dr.  Bores  could  get  away  from  his 
city  practice.  Even  the  visits  of 
Trudie  Bailey  with  her  blustering 
misuse  of  the  English  language 
could  not  cheer  him  up. 

"You  don't  have  to  push  me  over 
with  a  brick  wall.  I  can  see  through 
a  glass  house  when  I've  outstayed 
my  welcome,"  Trudie  would  say 
disgustedly. 

Once  Danny  would  have  laughed 
at  her.  Not  now.  He  was  glad  to 
see  her  go.  It  was  getting  so  he 
could  hardly  stand  to  have  all  these 
seeing  people  around  him.  Why, 
they  could  watch  their  own  shadows 


falling  across  his  bed,  while  he.  .  .  . 

The  one  thing  he  wanted  was  to 
be  left  alone  with  his  bitterness. 

So  it  was  little  wonder  that  when 
Dr.  Bores  arrived — a  plump  little 
man  with  a  Van  Dyke  beard  and 
fine,  strong,  square-tipped  fingers — 
his  verdict  after  the  examination 
was  tinged  with  Danny's  own 
doubt. 

"From  the  examination,"  he  told 
Danny's  mother,  "I  see  no  reason 
why  an  operation  should  not  restore 
his  sight.  But  there  is  one  diffi- 
culty. This  is  a  delicate  operation, 
and  one  which  demands  the  pa- 
tient's full  acceptance  and  coopera- 
tion.    In    your    son's    present    de- 
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Sally  Scott  and  Danny  O'Neill. 


pressed  state,  I  dare  not  attempt  it!" 
Sadly,  Mother  O'Neill  went  back 
to  Danny's  room.  How  could  she 
get  Danny  into  a  more  cheerful  and 
positive  frame  of  mind? 

It  was  a  question  to  which  she 
could  find  no  answer  in  the  next  few 
days.  Only  chance,  finally,  showed 
her  the  way. 

For  the  last  week  or  so  Danny 
had  had  something  else  to  fret 
about.  Eileen  had  told  him  what 
she  might  better  have  left  unsaid — 
that  ugly  stories  were  going  around 
town  concerning  the  bridge  collapse. 
People  were  saying  that  both  the 
contractor,  Matt  Turner,  and  the 
foreman,  Danny,  had  been  ineffi- 
cient, neglectful.  And  Danny,  with 
the  mystery  of  the  bridge  still  un- 
solved and  his  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  integrity  at  stake,  could 
only   fret    at   the    blindness    which 
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kept  him  helpless  in  the  hospital. 
Then  Wilkinson,  the  man  Danny 
and  Collins  had  surprised  on  the 
bridge  that  fateful  morning  of  the 
collapse,  died  from  his  injuries  in 
the  hospital. 

MOTHER  O'Neill  told  Danny 
about  it. 

"He  died  last  night,  son,"  she 
said.  "But  first  he  made  his  peace 
with  Heaven,  and  he  had  a  talk 
with  Matt  Turner.  He  confessed 
everything — that  he  paid  a  man 
named  Martin  to  blow  the  bridge 
up.  The  police  are  after  Martin 
now.  So  I  don't  think  you'll  have 
to  worry  any  more  about  your 
reputation — or  Matt  Turner's,  either. 
Everybody  knows  now  it  wasn't 
your  fault." 

Danny's  mouth,  under  the  white 
bandage,  was  parted  with  eagerness 
and  delight.  "I  knew  it!"  he  said. 
"I  knew  if  they  could  just  get  that 
Wilkinson  to  talk —  Gee,  Mom,  you 
don't  know  what  a  load  that  is  off 
my  mind!" 

Gently,  she  pointed  out:  "Don't 
you  see,  Danny,  how  sometimes 
things  will  turn  out  all  right,  if  we 
just  give  them  a  chance?" 

"Oh,  sure,  but — "  he  began,  im- 
patient with  abstractions.  Mother 
O'Neill  went  on  firmly: 


"And  if  you'd  only  do  your  part, 
son,  and  try  to  get  better.  Dr.  Bores 
will  help  you  to  see  again.  That 
will  turn  out  all  right,  too — if  you'll 
just  give  it  a  chance." 

The  bandaged  head  on  the  pillow 
before  her  was  inscrutably  silent 
for  a  while.  The  Danny  said  so- 
berly, "Mom,  I  guess  I've  been  stub- 
born and  hard  to  handle.  I'm  sorry. 
It  didn't  seem  like  there  was  any- 
thing for  me  to  live  for — a  blind 
man,  and  a  disgraced  one  at  that. 
But  do  you  know — for  a  minute 
there,  while  you  were  telling  me 
about  Wilkinson's  confession,  I  even 
forgot  about  my  eyes.  So  I  guess 
if  I  could  stop  thinking  about  them 
for  a  while — why,  then,  I  guess 
there's  more  to  living  than  I 
thought.  .  .  .  I'll  try.  I'll  get  well 
enough  for  the  operation." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
Within  two  weeks.  Dr.  Bores  pro- 
nounced him  ready  for  the  opera- 
tion. And  he  was  smiling  when 
they  slipped  the  ether  cone  over 
his  head.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  smile  that  spread  eagerly 
to  the  faces  of  the  whole  family  the 
day  they  brought  Danny  home. 
Only  the  dark  glasses  remained. 
But,  through  those  dark  glasses, 
Danny  O'Neill  was  able  to  see! 

He  stopped  in  the  kitchen  first, 


■  Two  lovable  characters  that  add  fun  and  warmth  to  the 
O'Neills'  family  adventures,  are  Trudie  Bailey,  played 
by  Jane  West,  and  Morris  Levy,  played  by  Jack  Rubin. 
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and  picked  up  the  tea  kettle  that 
stood  on  the  stove. 

"Ma,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  was 
a  little  husky,  "you  never  realize 
until  you  haven't  been  able  to  see 
one,  just  how  beautiful  a  tea 
kettle  is!" 

Then  they  all  burst  in  to  welcome 
Danny  home — the  twins,  Janice  and 
Eddie  Collins,  shouting  as  children 
will,  Morris  Levy  beaming  from 
ear  to  ear,  Trudie  Bailey  with  a 
fresh  lemon  pie  which  she  called 
"Danny's  favorite  fruit!" 

A  little  later,  there  were  Peggy 
and  Monte,  who  brought  their 
three-months-old  twins  as  a  special 
treat;  and  the  little  house  hummed 
with  such  laughter  as  it  had  not 
known  for  weeks. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the 
house  was  transformed  into  a  pri- 
vate hospital — for  one  convalescent, 
Danny  O'Neill.  He  was  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  be  out  of  bed  ex- 
cept for  a  while  in  the  late  after- 
noon, when  he  was  installed  in  the 
parlor  on  the  couch.  There  he  held 
a  small  court  as  his  family  and 
friends  gathered  around  to  help 
entertain  him. 

"My  own  house  is  a  wreck," 
Peggy  often  laughed.  "But  it's  not 
every  day  a  girl's  brother  is  just 
home  from  the  hospital!" 

"But  what  about  Monte,  dear?" 
Mother  O'Neill  asked. 

"Oh,  Monte  doesn't  mind!  He's  so 
busy  right  now  anyhow  that  he 
mostly  gets  a  bite  downtown.  Any- 
how, I  hope  we're  still  welcome 
here  for  dinner!" 

"You  know  you  are." 

But  just  the  same,  it  didn't  seem 
quite  right  to  Mother  O'Neill.  May- 
be she  was  a  little  old-fashioned, 
but  a  man  likes  to  have  his  dinner 
waiting  for  him  nights — and  his 
wife  and  family,  too.  After  work- 
ing hard  in  a  law  office  all  day, 
surely  Monte  deserved  more  atten- 
tion than  Peggy  was  giving  him 
just  now.  But  she  said  nothing,  be- 
cause it  was  sweet  of  Peggy  to 
spend  ,so  much  time  with  her 
brother;  and  it  helped  Mother 
O'Neill,  too,  to  have  Peggy  there 
with  the  house  always  so  full  of 
people. 

She  wondered,  though,  if  all  this 
company  was  actually  good  for 
Danny.  Sometimes  when  she  put 
him  to  bed  around  nine  o'clock,  he 
seemed  irritable  and  unlike  himself. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
to  leave  him  a  while  longer  in  the 
hospital.  At  home,  she  could  not  deny 
him  this  bit  of  gaiety  and  company. 

So  Danny  O'Neill's  little  court  of 
admirers  was  still  holding  forth 
that  Friday  afternoon,  three  weeks 
after  his  operation.  Peggy  had 
called  Monte   (Cont'd  on  page  69) 
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BING     CROSBY 


■  Expert  In  cascading  cadenzas  and  euphonious  ululafion,  proud  paterfamilias,  acme  of  all  the  virtues — that's  how  we'd 
describe  Bing  Crosby  if  we  had  his  vocabulary.    But  in  plain  English:  swell  singer,  happy  husband  and  father,  grand  guy. 
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Vote  For  Grade 

■  A  gay  new  tune  especially  written  by  a  famous 
vocal  coach  that  will  make  you  vote  the  straight 
ticket  in  Grade's  "Allen-for-President"  campaign 


Words  and  Music  by 
CHARLES   HENDERSON 

Martial  tempo 


skip -per    in   the      land 


The  radio  year's  comedy  stunt 
presents  Gracie  Allen  as  the 
Surprise   Party's   "candidate." 


Vote  for  Grac-ie! 


Vote  for  Grac-ie! 


She's  the  best    lit- tie 
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Wont  you  please  give  this  lit-tle  girl  a      hand?. 
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HOW  TO  5IN<;  FOR 


■    If  you  have  diligently  followed  this  unique  series  by  Hollywood's 
famous  coach,  you  are  now  ready  to  put  your  knowledge  to  the  test 


By   CHARLES   HENDERSON 
(with  Charles  Palmer) 


■  Don't  ask  for  big  money  for 
your  services  unless  you've  al- 
ready made  a  name  for  yourself. 


HERE  is  the  last  of  the  talks  you 
and  I  have  had  together  on 
the  subject  of  singing  popular 
songs  and  making  a  good  living  out 
of  it.  If  you've  been  among  those 
present  every  month  you  should 
know  by  this  time  how  to  go  about 
getting  your  start — how  to  judge 
your  own  voice  or  at  least  put  your- 
self in  a  position  where  others  can 
judge  it  for  you;  how  to  conduct 
yourself  at  an  audition,  in  a  radio 
studio,  in  front  of  a  dance  band; 
how  to  make  the  microphone  your 
friend  instead  of  your  enemy;  how, 
in  fact,  to  do  all  the  various  things 
that  go  with  Getting  a  Foothold  in 
the  Business. 

Now   I   want   to   tell   you   a   few 
things  about  the  hardest  part  of  the 


■  Crash  into  publicity.  You  may 
not  like  the  method,  but  Sally  Rand 
did    it    by    jumping   into    a    river. 


job:  Hitting  the  Top  and  Staying 
There. 

You  see,  there's  no  automatic  pro- 
motion in  the  singing  business.  You 
go  up  on  merit  and  very  little  else. 

There  was  once  a  gentleman  on 
a  Pullman  who  knew  my  business 
and  seemed  quite  willing  to  mind  it. 
He  disposed  of  the  whole  matter  of 
success  in  singing  with  a  wave  of 
his  cigar  and  a  remark  something 
like  this:  "Take  the  labels  off,"  said 
he,  "and  all  these  singers,  big  and 
little,  are  as  much  alike  as  ten-cent 
cigarettes.  This  skill  stuff  gives  me 
a  laugh;  it's  all  in  the  breaks  and 
knowing  the  right. guys." 

The  gentleman  was  wrong.  A  lot 
of  other  people — maybe  including 
you,  my  dear  client — have  the  same 
idea  buried  more  or  less  deep  in 
their  minds,  and  they're  wrong,  too. 
I  can  prove  it. 

Back  in  1933  I  was  connected  for 
about  five  weeks  with  Ben  Marden's 
Riviera,  a  big  night-spot  across  the 
Hudson  from  New  York.  The  top 
pay  for  singers  was  $150  a  week, 


■  Don't  try  to  make  all  your  money 
at  once.  Twenty  hours  of  work  a 
day  might  land  you  up  in  Saranac. 


which  blocked  out  name  singers  and 
restricted  us  to  new  talent.  In  that 
five  weeks  we  showed  the  following 
singers:  Frances  Langford,  Martha 
Raye,  Frances  Hunt,  Jean  Sargent, 
Gertrude  Niesen.  These  girls  were 
then  getting  their  starts.  Our  caster 
recognized  their  brand  of  entertain- 
ment, and  his  picks  were  later  veri- 
fied by  four-figure  salaries.  Five 
hits  in  five  shots  is  far  enough  from 
any  hint  of  coincidence  to  prove 
that  talent  and  skill  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  success. 

The  singing  business  isn't  civil 
service.  There's  no  automatic  pro- 
motion in  the  singing  business.  You 
go  up  on  merit  and  very  little  else. 

You  can  memorize  every  prin- 
ciple in  the  book,  but  you  won't  get 
much  value  out  of  them  until  you've 
tested  them  in  the  fire  of  commer- 
cial experience  and  learned  to  real- 
ize their  true  significance  to  you. 
A  year  with  a  good  band  is  a  grand 
thing.  You  get  around,  learn  to 
please  all  sorts  of  people,  get  the 
inside  of  the  music  business,  and 
find  out  how  musicians  think,  de- 
velop poise  and  confidence.  You 
have  a  priceless  chance  to  work  out 
your  new  stuff,  mold  it  under  pro- 
fessional guidance,  and  gradually 
develop   your   "style."     A   year   in 
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MONEY 


■  Never  ignore  your  autograph 
seekers.  They  are  your  public, 
and  can  really  put  you  "on  top." 

the  small  night  clubs  (either  in- 
stead of  band  work  or  in  addition 
to  it),  gives  you  the  same  chance 
to  try  out  your  ideas  and  get  critical 
reactions,  and  to  learn  from  the  in- 
timate contact  a  great  deal  about 
audience-handling  technique.  Add 
a  period  on  the  radio  sustainer,  and 
you  really  have  a  foundation.  You'll 
go  higher  and  stick  tighter  if  you 
bat  around  for  a  while  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder.    End  of  sermon. 

NOW  then,  getting  down  to  brass 
tacks,  how  do  you  work  this 
business  of  actually  getting  ahead  in 
the  world?  Is  it  all  in  "knowing 
the  right  guys?"  No,  of  course  it 
isn't  all,  but  I  must  admit  there's 
something  to  it,  at  that.  It's  enough 
so  that  even  the  most  firmly  estab- 
lished performer  would  like  to  de- 
duct from  his  income  tax  the  ex- 
pense of  parties  given  "for  profes- 
sional advancement." 

People.  Certain  people  have  jobs 
to  give.  Other  people  have  influ- 
ence with  them.  You've  got  to 
know  them,  to  see  that  they  know 
you  back,  and  that  they  know  what 
you  have  to  offer.  You  may  sing 
like  a  sophisticated  angel  and  no 
good  will  it  do  you  unless  the  fact 
is  known  to  the  people  who  hire 
the  hands. 

Regardless  of  how  distasteful  the 
idea  may  be  to  you,  you  must  even- 
tually develop  the  headwaiter's 
flair  for  recognizing  the  Right 
People,     The  best  start  is  to  steep 
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■  It's  very  important  to  avoid 
any  type  of  scandal.  One  wrong 
move,   and   your  career's   ended! 

yourself  in  the  trade  papers,  and  in 
trade  gossip.  Find  from  these 
sources  who  these  right  people  are, 
who  knows  them,  the  places  they 
frequent;  and  when  an  unwary  one 
comes  within  range,  don't  put  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  introduc- 
tion. Once  the  introduction  is 
achieved,  bear  down  just  enough  to 
make  your  impression  as  a  very  nice 
person  who  sings;  high  pressure 
makes  people  ill  at  ease.  Then  after 
the  initial  impression  is  made,  keep 
it  alive  by  taking  every  chance  to 
keep  yourself  and  your  abilities 
fresh  in  that  man's  mind. 

Commercial-program  radio  should 
be  your  ultimate  goal.  There  are 
more  four-star  figures  and  four- 
figure  stars  here  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  entertainment.  Night 
clubs  and  bands  pay  off  well  in  ex- 
perience, but  not  much  in  cash, 
Musical  comedy  requires  lots  more 
than  mere  singing.  Getting  into 
pictures  is  usually  accidental,  so  I'd 
suggest  your  concentrating  on  get- 
ting a  commercial  program  on  the 
air. 

Heading  the  list  of  the  right 
people  in  commercial  radio  are  the 
sponsors — usually  in  the -persons  of 
the  presidents  or  vice-presidents  of 
business  concerns  which  advertise 
on  the  air.  Then  come:  Program 
builders — men  who  specialize  in 
building  radio  shows  and  selling 
them  to  the  agencies,  or  who  act  as 
radio-entertainment  consultants. 
Talent  agency  people,  who  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination  with  co- 
operative competitors,  build  "Pack- 
age shows"  out  of  the  talent  which 
they  manage,  and  sell  these  shows 
to  the  advertising  agencies.  The 
radio  station  and  network  person- 


■  Be  pleasant  to  co-workers.  Don't 
get  big-headed — remember  the  stars 
of  five  years  ago.    Where  are  they? 

nel,  including  program  directors, 
artist  bureau  men,  show  producers, 
musical  directors,  choral  directors, 
even  announcers  and  writers.  Top- 
show  artists  of  the  Crosby,  Vallee, 
Kate  Smith  calibre  who  have  valu- 
able showcasing  guest-shots  to  allot. 

Most  of  the  big  advertising  agen- 
cies have  audition  rooms  of  their 
own  and  hold  periodic  tryouts,  al- 
though you  may  prefer  to  bring  in 
a  personal  recording. 

Now  for  the  Name  dance  bands. 
Most  leaders  are  easy  to  know,  and 
they  listen  to  hopeful  singers  all  the 
time,  especially  on  tour.  If  you're 
in  the  hinterlands,  this  is  your  best 
chance  to  start  up  in  the  world. 
When  the  name  band  comes  to  town 
for  a  one-nighter,  get  an  entree 
somehow. 

Night  club  singers  are  hired  by 
the  club  managers  (who  are  usually . 
the  owners  as  well).  A  word  on 
your  behalf  from  a  columnist  or  a 
prominent  member  of  cafe  society 
may  sometimes  lead  to  an  engage- 
ment. The  leaders  of  novelty  stage 
bands  are  good  men  to  know,  and  so 
are  performers  who  work  in  vaude- 
ville habitually.  When  it  comes  to 
pictures,  you  really  can't  afford  to 
slight  anyone  in  the  business.  To- 
day's assistant  cutter  may  be  to- 
morrow's producer. 

Now  about  Prices.  Though  you'll 
probably  start  for  a  lot  less,  $50  a 
week  is  almost  standard  for  the 
run-of-the-mill  band  and  nitery 
singing  jobs.  To  me,  "getting  a 
start"  means  a  weekly  salary  of  up 
to  $100.  "Coming  up  in  the  world" 
carries  you  up  to  $750,  and  over 
that  brings  on  the  problem  of  "stay- 
ing on  top."  The  sky  is  the  limit 
when  you  reach  the  point  where 
your  name  is  a  household  word  and 
potential  patrons  of  the  sponsor  stay 
home  from  the  movies  to  hear  your 
program.     (Continued  on  page  72) 
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FROM  the  first  moment  she  met 
him,  Helen  Trent  felt  the  fascina- 
tion of  Drew  Sinclair,  famous 
Hollywood  producer — and  tried  to 
resist  it.  For  Drew  was  not  only 
her  employer,  he  was  married.  But 
the  treachery  of  Helen's  co-work- 
ers, who  accused  her  of  deliberately 
sabotaging  the  production  of  a  mo- 
tion picture,  brought  Drew  and 
Helen  closer  together  when  Helen 
proved  her  innocence.  Slowly  their 
friendship  became  deeper,  and  when 
Drew's  most  expensive  production, 
one  on  which  Helen  had  designed 
the  costumes,  was  a  failure  he  came 
to  her  for  comfort.  On  the  return  of 
Drew's  wife,  Sandra,  from  a  luxuri- 
ous yacht  cruise.  Drew  and  Helen 
met  the  yacht  some  miles  off  shore. 
Helen,  waiting  on  the  deck,  heard 
a  shot  and  ran  below  to  find  Drew 
standing  over  the  dead  body  of  a 
man  named  Petrolov.  Drew  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his 
wife's  lover,  was  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  But  Helen's  femi- 
nine intuition  led  her  to  the  real 
murderer,  and  her  quick  action  was 
able  to  save  Drew.  Meanwhile,  his 
wife  had  divorced  him,  and  Drew 
and  Helen,  realizing  their  love, 
were  preparing  to  marry  when 
Helen  was  accused  by  a  woman 
calling  herself  Mrs.  Dunlap  of  being 
the  mother  of  a  child  Mrs.  Dunlap 
had  cared  for  since  eight  years  be- 
fore. Helen  sent  the  woman  away, 
and  explained  to  Drew  that  her 
own  child  from  a  previous  mar- 
riage had  died  soon  after  its  birth 
in  Chicago,  but  Chicago  records 
failed  to  reveal  any  death  certificate 
for  the  baby,  and  Drew,  fearing 
scandal,  insisted  that  Helen  pay 
Mrs.  Dunlap  off  and  get  rid  of  her. 
Helen  refused,  and  in  the  quarrel 
that  followed  she  broke  off  her  en- 
gagement. Then,  in  desperation, 
she  went  to  see  Gilbert  Whitney, 
Mrs.  Dunlap's  lawyer,  hoping  to 
persuade  him  that  Mrs.  Dunlap  was 
a  fraud. 


■  "You  are  part  of  me,"  she  said,  "part 
of  my  heart,  part  of  my  flesh!"  And  yet 
she  knew,  even  as  she  spoke,  that  this 
was    a    love    doomed    from    the    very    start 
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GILBERT  WHITNEY  listened 
to  Helen  with  such  intensity 
that  he  seemed  to  be  listening 
not  only  to  her  words,  but  to  her 
thoughts,  her  motives,  her  emotions 
— to  all  the  things  she  left  unsaid. 
When  she  had  finished,  he  said 
courteously: 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  your  side  of  the 
story,  Mrs.  Trent,  but  I'm  afraid 
you  don't  quite  understand  the  sit- 
uation. Naturally  I  did  not  take 
Mrs.  Dunlap's  case  against  you  until 
I  had  investigated  it  thoroughly. 
I've  looked  up  Mrs.  Dunlap's  past 
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record.  I've  learned  that  for  years 
she  has  been  living  in  Chicago, 
making  her  living  by  boarding 
babies,  and  that  she  has  been  gen- 
erally respected  there.  She  has  no 
police  record." 

His  calm,  unruffled  manner  sent 
a  chill  through  Helen.  Had  she 
been  wrong  in  her  first  estimate  of 
this  man?  As  she  entered  his  office, 
she  had  felt  that  he  would  give  her 
sympathy,  not  alone  this  frigid 
courtesy. 

"And  Mrs.  Dunlap  has  four  very 
strong  pieces  of  evidence  tending 
to  prove  that  Barbara  Sue  is  your 
child,"  he  was  continuing.  "A  check 
given  to  her  by  your  late  husband, 
Martin  Trent,  and  returned  by  the 
bank  it  was  drawn  on.  And  three 
letters."  He  opened  a  folder  on  his 
desk  and  drew  out  four  stiff  sheets 
of  paper.  "These  are  photostatic 
copies.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
see  them?" 

Her    hands    shaking,    Helen    ac- 


cepted the  proffered  papers.  They 
were,  as  he  said,  photographs  of 
four  documents:  a  check  for  twen- 
ty dollars,  made  out  to  Mrs.  Dunlap 
by  Martin  Trent,  and  endorsed 
"For  care  of  infant;"  and  three 
typewritten  letters,  inquiring  after 
the  health  of  Barbara  Sue  and 
promising  to  send  money,  signed 
by — Helen  almost  dropped  the 
crackly  sheets — by  Helen  Trent! 

"That's  not  my  signature!"  she 
burst  out. 

"I'm  sorry — but  I've  had  a  hand- 
writing expert  compare  those  sig- 
natures with  yours  on  the  lease  of 
your  ranch,  and  he  says  they  are 
certainly  genuine." 

The  room  was  whirling  about 
Helen.  "But — that's  insane!  I  know 
they  aren't!" 

Gilbert  Whitney  said  nothing 
with  his  lips.  His  eyes  were  elo- 
quent enough.  They  said,  "I  don't 
believe  you." 

Somehow  or  other,  she  managed 


to  leave  him,  get  into  her  car  and 
drive  home  again.  But  she  felt, 
now,  as  if  she  were  unreal,  the 
whole  world  was  unreal,  and  life 
a  fantasy  of  incredible  events.  Such 
things  didn't  happen — blackmailing 
women  like  Mrs.  Dunlap  didn't  go 
to  reputable  lawyers  armed  with 
convincing  legal  proof  of  their 
fraudulent  stories.  And  death  cer- 
tificates didn't  just  disappear,  as  the 
death  certificate  of  her  own  little 
girl  had  disappeared!  To  all  of 
which  the  facts  answered  coldly: 
such  things  did  happen — were  hap- 
pening, to  her. 

It  was  several  days  before  life 
began  to  take  on  some  semblance  of 
reality  again.  The  matter-of-fact 
acceptance  of  the  situation  by  her 
own  lawyer,  Jonathan  Hayward, 
helped.  He  didn't  urge  her,  as 
Drew  had  done,  to  pay  Mrs. 
Dunlap  off  and  get  rid  of  her.  He 
simply  listened  to  her  story,  ac- 
cepted  it    as    truth,    and   began    to 


■  They  were   very  close — closer   physically  and 
spiritually  than  they  had  been  for  many  months 
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think  of  ways  in  which  he,  legally, 
could  help  her. 

"Of  course  it's  bad  that  we  don't 
have  the  death  certificate,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "You  say  the  doctor  that 
attended  you  died  before  you  left 
the  hospital?" 

"Yes.    It  was  very  sudden." 

"I  suppose  he  was  going  to  file 
the  death  certificate — and  died  him- 
self before  he  had  a  chance,"  Hay- 
ward  mused.  "And  the  hospital 
where  you  had  the  baby  was  a  pri- 
vate institution  and  has  since 
closed.  .  .  .  Well,  that  leaves  us 
just  Mrs.  Dunlap  to  investigate.  .  .  ." 

Mercifully,  he  didn't  add  what 
Helen  couldn't  forget;  that  Gilbert 
Whitney  himself  had  investigated 
Mrs.  Dunlap,  and  found  nothing 
but  proof  of  her,  claim. 

And  Drew? 

He  called  several  times,  but  Helen 
refused  to  answer  the  telephone. 
She  couldn't  talk  to  him — not  while 
the  memory  of  the  evening  he  had 
forced  her  to  break  their  engage- 
ment was  so  strong.  Perhaps  later, 
after  she  had  proved  the  falsity  of 
Mrs.  Dunlap's  charge — if  she 
proved  it.  .  .  . 

BUT  after  the  story  hit  the  news- 
papers. Drew  stopped  calling. 

How  the  reporters  learned  about 
Mrs.  Dunlap  and  Barbara  Sue, 
Helen  didn't  learn  until  the  damage 
was  done.  A  disgruntled  employee 
in  her  dress  shop,  a  girl  she  had 
had  to  dismiss  for  inefficiency,  had 
pieced  together  what  gossip  she  had 
heard  around  the  shop  and  gone 
with  it  to  a  local  columnist.  There 
wasn't  much  she  could  tell  him,  but 
it  was  enough  to  start  him  and  all 
the  other  reporters  after  the  story, 

Mrs.  Dxinlap's  suit  against  Helen, 
filed  by  her  attorney,  Gilbert  Whit- 
ney, gave  the  newspapers  something 
new  to  publish  a  few  days  after 
the  initial  story  had  made  its  sensa- 
tion. 

Helen  tried  to  go  on  with  her  life. 
Every  day  she  went  to  her  job  at 
Continental  Studios;  every  day  she 
found  time  to  drop  in  at  the  dress 
shop  and  talk  to  Chris  Wilson,  its 
manager  and  her  partner;  many 
evenings  she  went  out,  in  despera- 
tion, to  parties  and  picture  pre- 
mieres and  the  homes  of  friends. 
As  far  as  she  could,  she  filled  every 
waking  minute  with  activity,  hop- 
ing thus  to  keep  thoughts  of  Drew 
at  arm's  length.  She  succeeded  .  .  . 
but  so  very  often,'  when  she  was 
alone,  they  came  back. 

In  those  first  weeks  after  Mrs. 
Dunlap  filed  her  suit,  Jonathan 
Hayward  was  able  to  bring  only 
one  piece  of  good  news — that  Gil- 
bert Whitney  had  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  the  case,  to  be  replaced 
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by  another  lawyer,  one  of  much  less 
repute  called  Hanford. 

"It  must  mean  he  doesn't  trust 
Mrs.  Dunlap  any  more!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"It  might  mean  that,"  he  said. 
"Or  it  might  just  mean  that  Mrs. 
Dunlap's  dissatisfied  with  his  con- 
duct of  the  case  so  far." 

There  were  the  usual  false  alarms 
— moments  when  it  seemed  as  if 
Jonathan's  agents  might  be  on  the 
track  of  something  that  would  dis- 
prove Mrs.  Dunlap's  story.  A  nurse 
was  found  in  Chicago  who  had 
worked  in  the  hospital  at  the  time 
Helen's  baby  was  born.  She  re- 
membered it,  she  said — but  when 
she  was  interrogated  more  closely 
it  was  discovered  that  she  hadn't 
been  in  the  hospital  then,  after  all. 

Then  came  a  letter  from  a  woman 
who  signed  herself  Opal  Carney,  of 
Chicago. 

Helen  read  the  letter.  Poorly 
written,  mispelled,  it  told  a  pitiful 
story.     Eight  years  ago,  Mrs.  Car- 
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ney  said,  her  mother  had  died  in 
childbirth.  Mrs.  Carney  and  her 
younger  sisters  were  left  destitute; 
their  father  had  been  killed  in  a 
train  wreck  some  months  before  the 
baby's  birth.  In  desperation,  they 
had  given  the  new  baby  to  a  Mrs. 
Mary  Dunham  to  take  care  of  for 
them.  Mrs.  Dunham  had  subse- 
quently disappeared,  taking  the 
baby  with  her.  "Durham  is  so 
much  like  Dunlap,"  the  letter  con- 
cluded, "I  wondered  if  this  little 
girl  they  say  is  yours  could  really 
be  my  sister  Ruby." 

"By  all  means  send  for  her!" 
Helen  told  Hayward.  "If  there's 
the  slightest  chance.  ..." 

So  Mrs.  Carney  was  sent  for,  and 
in  due  course  arrived — a  plain  little 
woman  in  her  late  twenties,   with 


worK-scarred.  nands  and  an  apolo- 
getic manner.  Secretly  she  was 
taken  in  a  closed  car  to  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Dunlap  lived,  and  kept 
outside  until  she  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  woman.  But  she  couldn't 
be  sure,  she  said;  Mrs.  Dunlap 
might  be  her  Mrs.  Durham,  or  she 
might  not.     It  was  hard  to  tell. 

"If  there  were  only  some  way  you 
could  identify  the  little  girl!"  Hay- 
ward said.  "But  of  course  I  don't 
suppose  there  is — she  was  just  a 
baby  last  time  you  saw  her." 

Mrs.  Carney's  face  lit  up.  "Maybe 
there  is!"  she  exclaimed.  "All  us 
girls — all  o'  Ma's  daughters — are 
hard  o'  hearin'  in  our  right  ears. 
Every  last  one,  me  and  Pearl  and 
Crystal.  None  o'  the  boys,  just  the 
girls.    We  all  inherited  it  from  Ma." 

"And  if  Barbara  Sue  is  your  sister 
Ruby,  she  might  have  the  same 
trait!"  Hayward  supplied  eagerly. 
He  turned  to  Helen.  "I  think  we 
may  have  it!  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Dimlap's 
lawyer  to  arrange  a  meeting  for  us." 

All  her  life  Helen  was  to  remem- 
ber the  suspense  of  that  meeting  in 
the  dingy  law  offices  of  Mark  Han- 
ford. Herself,  Hayward,  Mrs.  Car- 
ney, all  sitting  tensely  forward  on 
their  chairs.  Hanford,  blustering 
and  coarse,  lolling  back  in  his  chair, 
scornfully  impatient  with  what  he 
called  "a  pack  of  nonsense."  Mrs. 
Dunlap,  with  Barbara  Sue  at  her 
knee,  watching  silently. 

The  meeting  was  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  Mrs.  Carney 
see  Barbara  Sue  and  endeavor  to 
identify  her;  but,  as  pre-arranged, 
she  shook  her  head,  and  Hanford's 
triiunph  was  pretty  to  see.  Then 
Helen  called  Barbara  Sue  over  to 
her. 

I'VE  got  a  secret  to  tell  you,  Bar- 
bara Sue,"  she  said,  and  bend- 
ing down,  she  whispered  into  the 
little  girl's  right  ear. 

"Please — tell  me  in  my  other 
ear." 

"Why,  Barbara  Sue?"  Helen 
asked  in  a  voice  that  was  choked 
and  thick. 

"Because  that  ear's  the  one  I 
don't  hear  so  good  in." 

Then  Mrs.'  Carney  was  on  her 
knees  beside  Barbara  Sue,  sobbing, 
and  Mrs.  Dunlap  and  Hanford  were 
both  talking  angrily — but  Helen 
heard  none  of  it  all,  for  now  she 
knew. 

There  were,  of  course,  loose  ends 
for  Jonathan  Hayward  to  tie  up, 
but  that  was  easy,  once  given  Mrs. 
Carney's  positive  identification  of 
her  sister.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Dunlap 
must  have  known  her  cause  was 
lost,  because  before  the  week  was 
out  she  had  confessed  to  the  fraud. 
The  check  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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■  Hollyvitoocl  contributes  its  bit  ol  glam- 
our with  Gloria  Blondell  (Joan's  younger 
sister).  Below,  appearing  in  "The  For- 
tune   Hunter,"    with    Douglas    Silmore. 


■  Above,  famed  Gertrude  Lawrence,  tele- 
vising a  scene  from  "Susan  and  God." 
Part  of  the  time  she  acted  in  bed  and 
under    blankets — and    nearly    suffocated! 


TRIALS,  TRIBULATIU19S 


■  You  just  can't  believe  the  woes  these  hardy  pioneers  endure,  what  with  milic 
that  curdles,  mascara  that  runs,  and  ice  credm  that  is  really  mashed  potatoes 


RIGHT  now,  television  is  more 
than  a  storm  in  a  teacup.  Day 
•  by  day  it  is  going  through  a 
frantic  upheaval,  not  unlike  the 
early  days  of  the  movies  when  they 
were  grinding  out  the  Keystone 
Comedies.  While  television  engi- 
neers experiment  and  perfect  new 
technical  equipment,  those  on  the 
television  sets  plunge  through  tragi- 
comic situations  which  will  some 
day  make  show  business  history. 

The  movies  reached  their  present 
technical  and  artistic  brilliance 
through  the  trial  and  error  method. 
Television  is  doing  the  same  thing. 
There  are  no  books  on  television. 
There  are  no  precedents.  There  are 
no  schools  where  you  can  learn  any- 
thing about  it.  If  you're  working  in 
television  today,  you  tackle  the 
problems  as  they  come  up  and  say 
a  little  prayer  for  success. 

So  all  sorts  of  unforeseen  things 
happen. 
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By  NORTON   RUSSELL 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  I  saw  the 
lovely  Dinah  Shore  come  running 
out  of  a  television  studio  at  NBC, 
holding  one  eye  and  blinking  the 
other  a  mile  a  minute.  Her  eyes  were 
swollen  and  red  and  her  cheeks 
were  streaked  with  black  stuff. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  I 
asked  her. 

"I've  just  come  from  my  first  tele- 
vision broadcast,"  she  wailed.  "The 
heat  from  the  lights  melted  my  mas- 
cara. I  had  to  finish  the  show  sing- 
ing with  both  eyes  closed  and  tears 
running  down  my  face.  I've  got  to 
get  to  First  Aid  before  my  eyes  burn 
out." 

I'm  sure  Din^h  felt  like  a  tele- 
vision guinea  pig,  but  a  few  years 
from  now  she'll  be  around  boasting 
with  others  about  being  a  television 
pioneer.  She's  certainly  earned  her 
right  to  boast.  And  no  less  a  person- 


ality than  Gertrude  Lawrence  has 
also  contributed  her  bit  to  television. 
This  Broadway  star  did  a  bedroom 
scene  from  "Susan  and  God"  under 
blankets  heavy  enough  for  an  arctic 
winter  while  the  studio  temperature 
under  the  glaring  lights  stood  high 
in  the  nineties. 

Men  complain  much  more  about 
the  heat  on  a  television  set  than  the 
women.  One  Broadway  star,  Helen 
Claire,  said,  "I  don't  think  it's  nearly 
as  hot  as  a  summer  theater."  But 
the  next  week,  I  saw  every  male 
member  of  the  cast  of  "The  Pirates 
of  Penzance"  walking  around  the 
set  at  rehearsals,  stripped  to  the 
waist.  And  in  "Ethan  Frome,"  the 
actors  came  in  out  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  snow  and  cold,  dripping 
with  perspiration! 

In  another  play,  an  actor  came  on 
the  set  carrying  a  bottle  of  milk 
which  he  had  presumably  just 
bought  at  a  store.     The  heat  of  the 
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■  A  television  director's  nightmare  is  the 
soda  fountain  where  liquids  get  too  hot 
to  drink,  ice  cream  turns  into  soup,  and 
grape  juice  must  be  substituted  for  beer. 


■  One  of  the  best  types  of  show  and  one 
of  the  most  uncertain  is  the  sports  event. 
Broadcasters  are  never  sure  if  they're 
making  history — or  monkeys  of  themselves. 
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lights  had  ciirdled  the  milk  so  much 
that  to  the  television  audience  it 
looked  as  though  he  was  carrying 
only  a  half -full  bottle.  During  the 
two  days'  rehearsal  of  "Prologue  to 
Glory"  the  actors  complained  of 
sunburn. 

Now  and  then,  the  heat  of  the 
lights  makes  a  scene  very  convinc- 
ing. In  a  telecast  called  "A  Game 
of  Chess,"  an  actor  was  supposed  to 
take  poison  and  then  choke.  The 
poison  was  nothing  more  than  coca- 
:  cola  in  a  glass,  but  by  the  time  the 
actor  was  ready  to  drink  it,  the 
lights  had  heated  it  so  much  that  it 
burned  him  quite  badly.  His  chok- 
ing scene  was  played  with  utter 
realism. 

The  lads  who  have  the  toughest 
time  in  television  are  those  working 
in  the  "video  effect"  department. 
This  effect  is  similar  to  the  sound 
effect  in  radio.  It  employs  minia- 
ture    shots     and     trick     effects     to 
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give  the  television  set  the  illusion 
of  reality.  The  "video  effect"  de- 
partment is  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
NBC,  the  television  studio  on  the 
third  floor.  And  this  distance  be- 
tween the  departments  causes  many 
a  slip-up. 

In    one    show,    "The    Mysterious 


Mummy,"  the  "video  effect"  men 
rigged  up  an  elaborate  series  of 
clues  in  their  studio.  The  scene  was 
cut  from  the  broadcasting  studio  to 
their  department.  In  one  shot,  a 
"video  effect"  man  didn't  get  his 
hand  out  of  the  miniature  set  in 
time.     People   who    saw   the   show 


wrote  in  for  weeks  afterward,  ask- 
ing what  the  "hairy  arm"  clue  was 
supposed  to  mean. 

Another  show  called  "The  Go- 
rilla" required  an  actor  to  be  shot 
on  the  set.  It  was  too  dangerous  to 
fire  even  a  blank  at  such  close 
range.  So,  {Continued  on  page  74) 
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A  CONTROVERSY  that  means  a 
great  deal  to  you  was  raging 
last  month  between  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  and  the  Federal 
Comm.unications  Commission.  On 
its  outcome,  not  yet  decided  as 
Radio  Mirror  went  to  press,  de- 
pends the  immediate  future  of  tele- 
vision. Should  television  be  al- 
lowed to  come  to  quick  maturity  or 
should  it  be  retarded,  kept  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  public  warned 
against  spending  its  money  on  sets? 
Here,  stripped  of  all  technical  lan- 
guage is  the  basis  of  the  argument: 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  authorized  the  begin- 
ning of  limited  telecasting  of  spon- 


sored programs  for  next  September. 
Immediately,  RCA  began  a  sd^les 
campaign  intended  to  sell  25,000 
television  receivers  in  and  near 
New  York  City— and  the  FCC 
countered  by  suspending  its  permit 
for  sponsored  programs.  Then  there 
was  a  hearing  in  Washington  to 
determine  whether  or  not  RCA's 
intensive  sale  of  sets  would  retard 
laboratory  development  of  tele- 
vision and  "freeze"  transmission 
standards  by  forcing  competing 
set-makers  to  put  their  products  on 
the  market,  too. 

Radio  Mirror  takes  no  sides  in 
the  battle.  As  a  result  of  the  Wash- 
ington hearings,  the  FCC  may  have 


restored  its  permit  for  commercial 
telecasting  by  the  time  you  read 
these  words.  But  whatever  the  out- 
come, you,  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  are  the  persons  most 
concerned,  because  it  will  be  your 
money  that  is  spent  for  television 
sets;  and  for  that  reason  we  pre- 
sent here  a  digest  of  the  two  oppos- 
ing viewpoints  as  explained  by 
James  L.  Fly,  chairman  of  the  FCC, 
and  David  Sarnoff,  president  of 
RCA.  We  offer  them  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  clarify  for  you  a 
complicated  problem — should  tele- 
vision be  allowed  to  speed  ahead,  or 
should  it  be  held  back  to  protect 
your  interests? 


GO    SLOWLY! 

Says  James  L  Fly 

Chairman,    Federal    Communications   Commission 

SELL  the  public  a  large  number  of  television  sets 
now  and  in  a  year,  either  the  sets  will  be  of  little 
practical  use  to  the  owners  or  else  manufacturers  will 
have  to  put  aside  many  improvements  which  should 
go  into  new  sets  and  into  new  transmitting  methods, 
said  Mr.  Fly,  in  justifying  the  FCC's  move  in  revoking 
its  permission  for  telecasting  of  sponsored  programs. 

The  FCC  had  not  intended  to  bring  about  any  active 
selling  campaign.  Television,  he  said,  is  still  very 
much  an  infant  art,  and  it  is  important  that  set  buyers 
should  know  in  advance  they  are  partaking  in  an  ex- 
periment. Standards  of  televising  are  not  permanent, 
and  there  is  a  danger  that  the  set  bought  today  may 
be  completely  useless  a  year  from  now. 

Television  sets  are  not  like  automobiles  or  sound 
radio  receivers,  he  pointed  out.  An  automobile  built 
ten  years  ago  is  not  as  good  as  one  built  in  1940,  but 
it  runs.  A  radio  set  of  ten  years  ago  still  receives 
programs.  But  a  television  set  could  easily  be  in- 
capable of  bringing  in  a  single  picture  if  there  were 
any  real  change  in  the  standards  of  transmission. 

The  Commission's  withdrawal  of  permission  for 
limited  commercial  programs  was  on  the  basis  that 
RCA  had  used  the  permission  to  stimulate  sales. 
The  Commission  was  aware  of  the  money  that  had 
been  spent  by  RCA  and  other  set  manufacturers  to 
perfect  telecasting,  Fly  said,  and  sympathized  with  its 
desire  to  realize  on  that  investment  by  selling  sets, 
but  it  felt  that  the  possible  loss  to  the  public,  caused 
by  buying  sets  which  might  turn  out  to  be  worthless 
after  transmission  standards  had  finally  been  set, 
might  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  waiting  and  con- 
tinuing laboratory  experiment. 
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FULL   SPEED   AHEAD 

Says  David  Sarnoff 

President,   Radio  Corporation  of  America 


MR.  SARNOFF,  in  a  statement  before  the  FCC, 
denied  that  there  was  any  danger  existing  tele- 
vision sets  might  become  useless  in  the  future. 

The  sets  RCA  has  been  offering  to  the  public,  he 
said,  could  be  adjusted  to  meet  any  expected  improve- 
ments for  only  a  nomineil  fee — at  most,  $40.  If  these 
changes  came  about,  and  the  purchaser  did  not  wish 
to  spend  the  $40,  Sarnoff  pointed  out,  he  would  still 
own  the  very  finest  sound  radio  in  existence,  one 
operating  on  three  wave-bands,  international  short- 
wave, standard  broadcasting,  and  police  and  aviation. 

He  also  denied  that  any  prospective  pvirchaser  of  a 
television  set  was  allowed  to  buy  it  without  knowing 
exactly  what  he  was  getting — ^in  other  words,  a  set 
which  would  receive  programs  that  were  still  par- 
tially experimental. 

He  believed,  Sarnoff  said,  that  greater  public  par- 
ticipation in  television  was  necessary  at  the  present 
time,  if  the  art  was  to  progress  satisfactorily,  and  that 
it  was  more  important  to  extend  sight  reception  to 
many  people  than  to  concentrate  on  getting  larger  or 
clearer  pictures  to  the  sets  owned  by  a  few.  RCA  has 
developed,  a  system  of  relays,  corresponding  to  the 
present-day  sound-radio  networks,  which  would  bring 
television  to  people  coast-to-coast,  and  the  company 
is  ready,  he  said,  to  ask  for  a  license  to  construct  this 
system  as  soon  as  commercial  television  was  permitted. 

Furthermore,  Sarnoff  said,  he  did  not  believe  that 
permission  to  put  commercial  programs  on  the  air 
would  tend  to  stop  laboratory  research  for  better 
transmission  standards.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  the  availability  of  more  money,  coming  from 
sponsored  programs,  would  stimulate  progress. 
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The  Screen  Actors'  Guild  presented 
Ginger  Rogers  with  a  beautiful  com- 
pact, after  her  brilliant  perfor- 
mance of  "Vivacious  Lady."  Her  ad- 
miring cavaliers  are,  standing,  Hunt- 
ley Gordon  and  Fred  McMurray  (her 
co-star);  seated,  are  Jean  Hersholt, 
Ginger,  Roger  Pryor,  Conrad  Nagel. 


%kim 
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THE  "miss"  in  "Six  Hits  and  a 
Miss"  now  heard  on  both  the 
Don  Ameche  and  Bob  Hope 
programs  is  film  material.  She's  a 
lovely  looking  lass  and  has,  a  half 
dozen  Hollywood  Bachelors  talking 
to  themselves  .  .  .  Pat  Friday,  the 
sweet-throated  gal  of  the  Don 
Ameche  show,  is  romancing  John 
Conte  .  .  .  Since  Loretta  Young 
met  Radio  producer  Tom  Lewis, 
I  they've  been  going  everywhere  to- 
gether.   It  looks  like  love   and  an 

elopement.     , 

*     *     * 

Bob  Hope's  comics,  Brenda  and 
Cobina,  have  actually  had  fifteen 
proposals  of  marriage  by  way  of 
mail  since  starting  their  old  maid 
routine  .  .  .  Norma     Shearer     and 
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George  Raft,  who  may  soon  be  aired 
on  a  dramatic  show,  are  sustaining 
their  romance  at  the  same  high 
level,  marking  something  of  a  rec- 
ord for  Hollywood  .  .  .  Rudy  Vallee 
who  leads  the  town  for  his  stay  in 
the  romantic  trade  winds,  with  a 
new  affinity  each  week,  is  having 
close  competition  from  Tom  Brown, 

who  has  a  different  date  every  day. 

*     *     * 

Kay  St.  Germaine,  who  used  to 
go  with  Edgar  Bergen,  is  now  go- 
ing with  Jack  Carsoii,  and  that 
means  they'll  be  married  in  the 
fall   .   .   .    {Continued  on  page  81) 

By    GEORGE     FISHER 

Listen  to  Fisher  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  afternoon  as  well  as  on 
Saturday  nigAt  over  the  Mutual  network. 


Below,  three  stars  of  Don  Ameche's 
NBC  program,  Pot  Friday,  Don  and 
Claire  Trevor.  Above,  the  newly-mar- 
ried Hanley  Stafford  (Baby  Snooks' 
Daddy)    with   his   bride,   Vyola  Vonn. 


■  A  sure  hot-weather  thirst-quencher  is  made  of  equal 
parts  of  canned  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  deco- 
rated with  sprigs  of  fresh  mint.  Below,  a  tempting  dish 
to  start  the  day — crunchy  cereal  with  fresh  raspberries. 


WHAT  busy,  happy  weeks 
these  have  been  for  your 
cooking  editor — and  all  be- 
cause of  you  readers  and  your 
enthusiastic  response  to  Radio  Mir- 
ror's Favorite  Recipe  Contest.  Re- 
cipes for  the  most  delectable  sound- 
ing dishes  have  poured  in  from 
every  section  of  the  country  and  the 
task  of  deciding  on  the  winners  is 
proving  an  engrossing  one  indeed. 
However,  it  is  progressing  so  well 
that  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
you  will  find  the  names  of  the  win- 
ners in  August  Radio  Mirror.  It's 
been  thrilling  to  read  not  only  the 
recipes,  but  the  warm,  friendly 
notes  which  have  accompanied 
them.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  write 
to  each  one  of  you  personally,  but 
since  that  is  out  of  the  question  I 
want  to  thank  everyone  of  you 
through  these  pages  for  your  enthu- 
siasm and  good  wishes. 

Even  though  the  contest  has 
proved  so  fascinating,  I've  been 
keeping  my  eyes  and  ears  open  for 
hot  weather  menu  suggestions  for 
you,  and  I've  such  a  variety  of  sug- 
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gestions  that  I  can  hardly  wait  to 
pass  them  on  to  you.  It's  been  fun, 
too,  because  one  of  the  nicest  things 
about  summer  is  the  opportunity  it 
gives  us  to  enjoy  crisp  cold  cereals, 
long  iced  drinks  and  frozen  desserts. 

Surely  nothing  could  be  more 
tempting  to  start  the  day  than  a 
breakfast  of  crunchy  cereal  and 
raspberries  such  as  we  have  pic- 
tured here.  That  is  powdered  sugar 
in  the  center  and  there  is  a  pitcher 
of  cream  at  hand,  but  if  you  like  a 
more  exotic  flavor,  try  sour  cream, 
beaten  and  sweetened  to  taste. 

The  bun-shaped  shredded  cereal 
so  delicious  with  cream  or  milk, 
takes  on  new  interest  when  it  is 
coated  with  butter  and  honey, 
which  have  been  creamed  together, 
then  popped  beneath  the  broiler 
flame  for  a  few  minutes  before  serv- 
ing. It  is  also  an  excellent  basis  for 
the    ever-popular    summer    dessert. 


Lfsfen  fo  Kate  Smith's  daytime  talks, 
Monday  through  Friday  at  12:00  o'c/ock, 
E.D.S.T.,  afso  her  variety  show  Friday 
nights,  both  over  the  Columbia  network. 


strawberry  shortcake.  Split  the 
cereal  bun  in  half  lengthwise,  but- 
ter the  halves  and  place  them  in 
the  oven  until  the  butter  is  melted, 
then  spread  crushed  berries  be- 
tween the  halves  and  on  the  top, 
and  in  the  traditional  twinkling  of 
an  eye  you  have  one  of  the  finest 
shortcakes  you  have  ever  eaten. 
And  don't  forget  peaches,  pears, 
pineapple  and  cherries,  either 
canned  or  fresh,  and  bananas  as 
shortcake  ingredients. 

The  mention  of  fruit  juices  nat- 
urally brings  us  to  the  subject  of 
summer  drinks  like  the  one  pic- 
tured here.  It  is  made  of  equal  por- 
tions of  canned  grapefruit  juice  and 
canned  pineapple  juice,  decked  in- 
vitingly with  sprigs  of  fresh  mint. 
I've  become  so  enthusiastic  about 
these  canned  fruit  juices,  that  I  al- 
ways keep  a  variety  of  flavors — 
and  a  glance  at  your  neighborhood  i 
grocer's  shelves  will  show  you  what  i 
a  number  of  varieties  there  are — in 
my  refrigerator  so  I'll  never  be 
without  the  "makings"  for  hot- 
weather  thirst-quenchers.     Some  of 
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■  Very  busy,  but  happy.  Right,  Kate,  going 
over  the  thousands  of  recipes  received  in 
Radio  Mirror's  contest.  Below,  serve  this 
frosty    Cranberry    Sherbet    for    dessert. 


■  Serve  crisp,  cold  cereals,  refreshing  iced  drinics  and  frozen  desserts — 
they'll  keep  your  family  comfortable  and  happy  during  the  hot  weather 


my  favorite  combinations  are: 
Grapefruit  juice  and  apricot  juice; 
pineapple  juice  and  cherry  juice; 
apple  juice  and  grape  juice.  These 
canned  fruit  juices  blend  equally 
well  with  other  beverages,  too — 
apple  juice  with  ginger  ale  and  a 
leaf  or  two  of  fresh  mint;  apricot 
juice  and  seltzer  with  a  few  drops 
of  lime  juice.  The  combinations 
are  almost  limitless  and  the  propor- 
tions may  be  varied  to  suit  your 
own  preference. 

For  summer  desserts,  nothing  is 
more  deservedly  popular  than  frosty 
sherbets.  They,  too,  are  made  of 
canned  fruit  juices  or  canned  fruits, 
and  range  from  simple  grape  juice 
sherbet  to  the  cranberry  sherbet 
which  you  see  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Grape  Juice  Sherbet 
2  cups  grape  juice 
2  cups  cold  water 
6  tbls.  lemon  juice 
1%  cups  sugar 

Combine  ingredients  and  mix  un- 
til sugar  is  dissolved,  then  freeze  in 
rotary  freezer  or  in  mechanical 
refrigerator. 
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Pineapple  Sherbet 
%  cup  canned  pineapple  juice  (un- 
sweetened) 
%  cup  sugar  3  egg  whites 

^A  cup  shredded  coconut 

6  maraschino  cherries,  chopped 
Vi  cup  chopped  nut  meats 

Combine  pineapple  juice  and 
sugar,  stirring  until  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Pour  into  freezing  tray  and 
freeze  until  mixture  reaches  a 
mushy  consistency.  Fold  in  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites,  coconut,  mar- 
aschino cherries  and  nuts  and  con- 
tinue freezing. 

Apple  Sherbet 

4  cups  canned  apple  sauce 
1%  cups  sugar  1  cup  water 

2  tbls.  lemon  juice 

1  cup  whipped  cream 
Vs  tsp.  cinnamon 

Combine  sugar  and  water,  bring 
to  boil  and  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
Allow  to  cool,  add  apple  sauce  and 
lemon  juice,  pour  into  freezing  tray 
and  freeze  until  mixture  reaches 
mushy  consistency.  Add  whipped 
cream  and  cinnamon  and  continue 
freezing. 


Cherry  Sherbet 

2  cups  canned  cherries,  drained 
%  cup  sugar 

2  tbls.  chopped  roasted  almonds 
1  cup  whipped  cream 

Combine  cherries  and  sugar  and 
let  stand   until   sugar  is   dissolved. 
Add  nuts  and  cream,  and  freeze. 
Cranberry  Sherbet 
1  cup  sugar  %  cup  water 

Vz  cup  New  Orleans  type  molasses 
Vz  cup  orange  juice 
y*  cup  lemon  juice 

3  bananas 

1  cup  canned  cranberries    (well 
drained) 

2  egg  whites  2  tbls.  sugar 
Combine  sugar  and  water,  bring 

to  boil  and  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Stir 
in  molasses  and  chill.  Run  cran- 
berries and  bananas  through  coarse 
sieve,  and  add,  together  with  lemon 
and  orange  juice,  to  liquid  mixture. 
Beat  egg  whites  until  foamy,  then 
beat  in  sugar  and  add  to  first  mix- 
ture. Pour  into  freezing  tray  and 
freeze  until  mushy,  beat  until 
smooth  (but  do  not  allow  to  melt) 
then  continue  freezing. 
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Her  name  wasn't  always  Bonnie  Baker — Read  how  it  was  changed. 
And,  read  about  the  other  woman  in  Orrin  Tucker's  life  who 
shares    in    the    orchestra    leader's    sensational    rise    to    stardom. 


WHO  says  that  Artie  Shaw  hon- 
estly hates  the  dance  band 
business?  On  his  recent  trip  to 
New  York,  luscious  Lana  Turner  and 
her  husband  spent  one  hectic  day 
with  Eddy  Duchin  when  the  pianist 
raced  back  and  forth  from  the  Hotel 
Plaza  to  the  Strand  Theater.  Later 
they  were  reported  shagging  in  Har- 
lem's swing-mad  Savoy  Ballroom, 
and  welcoming  Jimmy  Dorsey  and 
Orrin  Tucker  when  those  two  bands- 
men began  recent  enga:gements.  Quite 
a  busman's  holiday  for  one  who  was 
allegedly  sour  on  jive  and  jitterbugs. 

*  *  * 

When  I  spoke  to  Jan  Savitt  recent- 
ly he  told  me  that  a  certain  blonde 
eyeful  was  occupying  his  attentions 
but  would  not  reveal  her  name.  The 
blonde  turned  out  to  be  his  lovely 
secretary,  Barbara  Stillwell,  ■  who 
hails  from  Chicago.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  April,  and  spent  a  good  part 
of  their  48-hour  honeymoon  visiting 

other  bandleaders. 

*  *  ♦ 

Kitty  Kallen  has  left  Jack  Tea- 
garden's  band  and  Mary-Anne  Dunne 
replaced    her.    Kitty    married    saxo- 
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phonist     Clint     Gardin     of     Francis 
Craig's  band. 


The  Song  Hit  Guild,  which  helps 
amateur  lyric  writers  and  composers 
to  get  their  work  published  by  bring- 
ing them  into  collaboration  with  pro- 
fessionals, has  announced  the  win- 
ners of  its  second  project:  Robert  de 
Leon,  Detroit;  John  D.  Dolezal,  Ches- 
ter, Montana;  F.  Kay  Lueders,  Prairie 
de  Sac,  Wis.;  Melvin  Kay,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Dwight  Claar  and  John  Haw- 
kins, San  Quentin,  Calif.;  and  Gilbert 
Mills,  Melrose,  Mass. 

*  *  * 
Ramona  has  evidently  shelved  her 

own  band  to  take  a  job  on  a  Mutual 
network  coast-to-coaster. 

*  *  * 

That  Dave  Rose  you  hear  on  Mutual 
from  Hollywood  is  Martha  Raye's 
husband.  He  is  highly  regarded  as  a 
conductor-arranger. 

Hi  t  4c 

Bob   Crosby  will  reach  your   ears 


this  summer  from  the  San  Francisco 
Fair  and  Catalina  Island  while  Enric 
Madriguera,  Shep  Fields,  and  Freddy 
Martin  are  set  for  air  appearances 
from  Chicago's  Aragon  Ballroom. 


Bob  Chester's  band  is  playing  the 
Liberty  Magazine  dance  contests 
which  help  pick  a  World's  Fair  Miss 
Liberty  Belle. 

THE    WOMAN    IN    ORRIN    TUCKEr's    LIFE 

THE  most  important  woman  in  Or- 
rin Tucker's  life  is  not  brown-eyed 
Bonnie  "Oh,  Johnny"  Baker,  but  one 
who  has  contributed  even  more  to  the 
young  bandleader's  success. 

She  can't  sing  like  the  tiny  girl 
who  has  won  the  plaudits  of  a  nation 
with  her   naughty,   baby   voice. 

Her  graying  hair  is  no  match  for 
the  black,  curly  locks  of  the  vivacious 
Texas  songstress.  No  one  has  ever 
asked  for  her  autograph. 

Yet  without  this  woman's  long,  si- 
lent struggle,  Orrin  Tucker  would  not 
be  one  of  radio's  brightest  stars,  and 
Bonnie  Baker  might  still  be  plain 
Evelyn  Nelson,  a  small-time  night 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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MRS.  ALEXANDER  COCHRANE  FORBES 
international  figure  in  embassy  circles 


Her  name  is  "Sunny"  Forbes.  The 
daughter  of  a  diplomat,  she  is  at  home 
with  world  notables... speaks  five  lan- 
guages fluently.  She  was  educated  in 
Rome,  made  her  New  York  debut  at  the 
Tuxedo  Ball,  was  later  presented  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  . . . 

Now,  in  her  Manhattan  apartment,  Mrs. 
Forbes  entertains  famous  personalities 
with  casual  teas  and  buffet  suppers  .  . . 

"And  I  wouldn't  think  of  entertaining," 
she  says,  "without  having  a  carton  of 
Camels  handy.  My  friends  are  as 
Camel-conscious  as  I  am.  They  evi- 
dently enjoy  Camels,  too." 

it 

She  likes  to  wear  colorless  polish  on  her 
nails  ...  do  her  own  marketing  .  .  . 
make  needlepoint  seat-covers  for  her 
Chippendale  chairs  .  .  .  collect  Lowe- 
stoft china  ...  go  to  concerts  . . . 

it 

One  of  those  charming  people  who  cire 
"asked  everywhere"— to  attend  a  party 
for  visiting  royalty,  to  hunt  in  Virginia, 
to  swim  in  Bermuda— she  says: 

i^ 

"I  see  Camels  everywhere  I  go.  Nobody 
has  to  tell  me  that  Camels  are  'extra 
cool,  extra  mild,  and  have  extra  flavor.' 
I  know— I  smoke  Camels.  They're  my 
favorite.  Positively  the  grandest-tasting 
cigarette  I  could  ever  want." 

THE   CIGARETTE   OF 
COSTLIER    TOBACCOS! 


Copyright,  1940.  K.  .T.  Keynolds  Tobacco  Company. 
Winston- Salem.  North  Carolina 


A  few  of  the  many  other 

distinguished  women 

who  prefer  Camel's  mildness 

and  delicate  taste: 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Gail  Borden,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2nd,  Boston 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3rd,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Griffith  Penniman  in,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Thomas  Edison  Sloane,  New  York 

Mrs.  Rufus  Paine  Spalding  iii,  Pasadena 

Mrs.  Oliver  De  Gray  Vanderbilt  lll,  Cincinnati 

Mrs.  Kiliaen  M.  Van  Rensselaer,  New  York 


In  recent  laboratory  tests,  Camels  burned 
25%  slower  than  the  average  of  the  15 
other  of  the  largest-selling  brands  tested— 
slower  than  any  of  them.  That  means,  on 
the  average,  a  smoking  plus  equal  to 
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PER   PACK! 


EXTRA   MILDNESS 

EXTRA   COOLNESS 

EXTRA   FLAVOR 
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ND  then  Jane  let  her  sobbing  room- 
mate hear  the  truth  .  .  . 

"Maybe  it's  your  breath,  honey.  I've 
been  noticing  lately  that  it's — well,  off 
color.  And  that's  one  thing  no  man  will 
stand  for — even  a  patient  boy  like  Bob. 
I  don't  blame  him  for  staying  away  ..." 

"But,  Jane  ...  I  never  dreamed  ..." 

"Of  course  you  didn't.  That's  the 
trouble  with  a  lot  of  girls.  They  take  their 
breath  for  granted.  Why  not  start  using 
Listerine  Antiseptic  .  .  .  it's  wonderful  for 
the  breath.*  I'll  phone  Bob  on  some  pre- 
text or  other  and  get  you  two  together 
again — and  this  time  I  bet  he  stays!" 

And  Jane  was  right — right  about  Lis- 
terine Antiseptic  .  .  .  and  right  about  Bob. 

How's  Your  Breath? 

It  may  be  on  the  offensive  side  at  this 
very  moment — without  your  realizing  it. 
That's  the  insidious  thing  about  halitosis 


him  backj, 


r  ^^ 


(bad  breath) .  It  sel dom  lets  its  victim  know. 
If  you  want  people  to  like  you,  better 
let  Listerine  Antiseptic  help  look  after 
your  breath.  This  wonderfully  delightful 
antiseptic  and  deodorant  is  the  first  aid 
of  really  nice  people.  Just  use  it  as  a  mouth 
rinse  and  gargle  before  a  heavy  date. 

Sweetens  Your  Breath 

*Some  cases  of  bad  breath  are  due  to 
systemic  conditions.  But  usually,  and  for- 
tunately, it  is  caused,  say  some  authorities, 

BE  SWEETER  TO  YOUR  SWEETIE- 
USE  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  FOR 


by  tiny  bits  of  fermenting  food  skipped 
by  the  tooth  brush. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  is  amazingly  effec- 
tive against  this  fermentation — halts  it 
quickly  and  then  overcomes  the  odors  it 
causes.  Almost  immediately  your  breath 
becomes  purer,  sweeter,  less  likely  to  offend. 

Never  guess  about  the  condition  of  your 
breath.  Take  the  delightful  Listerine  Aftti- 
septic  precaution  that  attractive,  popular 
people  rely  on. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

halitosis 

{BAD  BREATH) 
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club    singer,   snubbed   by   Fame. 

Today  Mrs.  Margie  Tucker  can  look 
back  knowingly  on  those  hard  days 
in  Wheaton,  Illinois,  when  divorce 
marred  her  hfe.  She  still  remembers 
how  she  grimly  resolved  not  to  let 
her  domestic  tragedy  cast  shadows  on 
the  career  of  her  only   child. 

When  Orrin  went  to  high  school, 
his  mother  sewed  and  mended  for  the 
neighbors.  When  he  showed  musical 
ability,  Mrs.  Tucker  spent  her  eve- 
nings minding  other  people's  children 
so  that  her  own  boy  might  master  the 
saxophone. 

These  sacrifices  strengthened  the 
bonds  between  mother  and  son.  I 
doubt  if  anyone  will  ever  break  them, 
as  the  29-year-old  leader  climbs  to 
new  triumphs.  For  his  success  must 
be  shared  with  the  tall,  handsome 
woman  who  made  them  possible. 

AT  the  age  of  14,  Orrin  had  already 
'  organized  a  band  composed  of 
high  school  chums  and  he  continued 
it  at  Northwestern  University.  This 
work  helped  pay  his  tuition  but  left 
him  no  time  for  campus  girl  friends. 
Anytime  Orrin  attended  a  prom  he 
was  lost  behind  a  music  rack. 

Although  Mrs.  Tucker  secretly 
hoped  her  boy  would  be  a  doctor,  she 
knew  music  had  already  captured 
him.    She  did  not  argue. 

When  I  asked  her  what  she  would 
do  if  her  son  fell  in  love,  she  said: 
"Orrin's  happiness  is  always  mine.  I 
never  oppose  him." 

But  this  problem  is  far  off.  Orrm 
doesn't  even  have  a  girl  friend.  His 
relations  with  Bonnie,  despite  base- 
less rumors,  are  strictly  platonic. 

Mrs.  Tucker  is  more  than  just 
Orrin's  mother.  Every  boy  in  the 
band  affectionately  calls  her  "Mom." 

"She's  a  real  trouper,"  said  one 
musician.  "Why  'Mom'  even  goes  on 
the  one  night  stands  with  us.  She 
hasn't  missed  a  date!" 

And  to  wee  Bonnie  Baker  she's  be- 
come a  true  friend,  confidante,  and 
Mother  Confessor  all  rolled  into  one. 

"I  sort  of  treat  Bonnie  like  Orrin's 
sister,"  she  said.  "Why,  a  lot  of 
people  think  I've  adopted  her." 

Bonnie  was  born  Evelyn  Nelson, 
twenty-two  years  ago  in  Orange, 
Texas.  Her  father  was  a  merchant 
seaman  and  the  girl  remembers  him 
vaguely  because  he  was  seldom 
ashore  and  died  when  his  daughter 
was  fourteen.  Her  mother  remarried, 
and  she  and  her  second  husband, 
Le  Roy  Jones,  now  reside  in  Hous- 
ton. When  Bonnie  was  a  kid,  she 
was  moved  around  like  a  gypsy. 
Jones  was  a  chain  drug  store  checker 
and  his  work  took  him  and  his  family 
to  dozens  of  southern  cities.  She 
picked  up  most  of  her  education  in 
Houston  and  Macon,  Georgia,  paro- 
chial schools.  It  was  in  the  latter 
city,  however,  that  Bonnie  first  lifted 
her  voice  in  song.     She  was  sixteen. 

"I  had  dates  there  with  plenty  of 
boys,"  recalled  Bonnie,  who  speaks 
just  like  she  sings,  "we  used  to  drive 
out  to  the  country  under  a  big,  bright 
moon  and  I  just  sort  of  started  to  sing 
for  the  fun  of  it." 

The  boys  and  girls  prevailed  upon 
the  Mother  Superior  at  Mount  de 
^ales  Academy  to  let  Bonnie  sing  in 
the  forthcoming  school  play. 

"All  right,"  the  nun  finally  agreed, 
"Evelyn  can  sing  one  song." 

JULY,   1940 


Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

The  one  song  turned  into  four 
when  the  same  squeaky  voice  that 
sold  over  750,000  records  of  "Oh, 
Johnny,"  turned  the  little  school  play 
into  an  uproar. 

Monk  McAllister,  a  local  band- 
leader, attended  the  performance  and 
immediately  offered  the  five-foot-tall 
singer  a  job.  Two  weeks  later  Bonnie 
was  singing  at  the  Macon  Country 
Club  Saturday  night  dances  for  $5  a 
performance.  This  arrangement  lasted 
only  a  fortnight. 

Bonnie's  stepfather,  tired  of  the 
roving  life  his  job  required,  packed 
up  his  family  and  returned  to  Hous- 
ton where  he  got  a  better  position. 

There  Bonnie  soon  got  a  job  sing- 
ing with  Fay  Godfrey's  band. 

Then  Bonnie  sang  in  a  Houston 
night  club  for  $20  a  week,  except  for 
excursions  to  neighboring  Texas 
cities  for  extra  work.  Finally  a  book- 
ing agent  with  bigger  plans  ap- 
proached the  girl. 

"I've  got  a  job  for  you  in  St.  Louis," 
he  said,  puffing  a  smoke  screen  across 
the  table  as  he  quickly  snapped  a 
contract  from  his  pocket,  "A  swell 
place  too.  The  Claridge  Hotel.  And  the 
band  they  got  there  is  a  comer,  I 
hear.  Run  by  a  Chicago  kid,  by  the 
name  of  Orrin  Tucker." 

Bonnie's  work  in  the  floor  show 
soon  attracted  Orrin.  Up  to  that  time 
he  had  little  luck  with  girl  vocalists. 

"But  I  liked  her  right  from  the 
start,"  he  said  in  that  boyish  way  of 
his.  "She  was  retiring,  modest,  and 
had  a  quality  to  her  voice  that  was 
very  unusual." 

So  in  1936,  Evelyn  Nelson,  aged  18, 
joined  Orrin  Tucker's  band.  It  didn't 
seem  an  important  move  at  the  time, 
but  three  years  later  it  changed  her 
whole  life,  quickened  Orrin's  suc- 
cess, and  started  an  amazing  trend  in 
the  music  industry. 

The  first  thing  Orrin  did  to  his 
latest  acquisition  was  change  her 
name.  This  was  done  on  an  auto  trip 
to  Memphis, 

"I  wanted  the  same  harmony  in  her 
name  that  was  in  her  voice." 

After  suggestions  from  several  boys 


in  the  band,  the  name  Bonnie  Baker 
was  picked. 

The  Tucker-Baker  combination 
didn't  set  worlds  afire  until  last  year. 
They  managed  to  play  all  the  better 
hotels  and  critics  said  the  band 
showed  promise.  Bonnie  had  some 
favorable  comments  for  singing  an 
old  tune  called  "Billy."  Orrin  decided 
to  dig  up  some  other  dusty  tunes  and 
one  day  jotted  down  the  names  of 
three  old-timers,  one  of  which  was 
"Oh,  Johnny." 

"A  friend  of  mine  dug  up  an  old 
copy  of  'Johnny'  in  a  second-hand 
music  store  in  Chicago,"  the  band- 
leader recalled.  "I  stored  it  away  until 
we  played  the  Palmer  House  where  a 
spot  in  the  floor  show  called  for  a 
tune  of  yesteryear." 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  tune 
was  recorded  by  Bonnie  in  Los 
Angeles  that  things  began  to  happen. 
Offers  came  in  from  theaters,  movies, 
hotels.  They  broke  business  records 
everywhere.  Then  came  the  Hit 
Parade  broadcasts,  a  session  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  and  the  gold-paved 
road  tours. 

The  first  thing  Orrin  did  when  suc- 
cess caught  up  with  him,  was  to  tear 
up  Bonnie's  old  contract  and  sign  a 
lucrative,  new  one.  Bonnie  went  out 
and  bought  a  mink  coat. 

Bonnie  and  Orrin  are  still  walking 
around  in  a  daze.  The  girl  lets  her 
secretary,  Talayha  Abbott  and  "Mom" 
Tucker  handle  any  financial  details. 
She  spends  all  spare  time  buying 
plenty  of  clothes,  seeing  stage  shows, 
eating  good  food,  and  fussing  with 
her  hair   in  swank  beauty  parlors. 

However,  Bonnie  sees  one  thing 
clearly: 

"I'm  not  thinking  about  marriage 
or  men.  Settling  down  now  would- 
spoil  all  the  fun." 

Orrin  feels  the  same  way.  Right 
now  he's  too  busy  looking  for  a  suc- 
cessor to   "Oh,  Johnny." 

This    doesn't    worry    Mom    Tucker. 
She    just    shrugs    her    shoulders    and 
smiles  confidently,   "I'll  take   care   of 
Orrin  just  like  I  always  did." 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Benny  Goodnnan  was  best  man  at  the  wedding  of  his  pretty  vo- 
calist, Martha  Tilton  to  Leonard  K.  Vannerson,  on  April  1st. 
Martha's    sister,    Elizabeth    Ann     (right),    was    maid    of    honor. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  A.M. 

CBS.  News 

NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 

NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

8:30 

CBS:  Morning  Moods 

NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  News  of  Europe 

NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
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9:00 
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Red:  Tom  Teriss 

Wings  Over  Jordan 
Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

Church  of  the  Air 

Blue:  NBC  String  Quartet 

Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

March  of  Games 
Blue:  Four  Belles 
Red:  Children's  Hour 

Blue:  Happy  Jim  Parsons 

News  and  Rhythm 
Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

MAJOR   BOWES    FAMILY 
Blue:  Southernaires 
Red:  Music  and  Youth 


SUNDAY  SHMMt 


12:00  Noon 

NBC-Blue:  RADIO    CITY    MUSIC 

HALL 

NBC-Red:  The  Story  of  All  of  Us 
12:30  P.M. 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Red:  On  the  Job 
1:00 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Music  for  Moderns 
1:15 

NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 
1:30 

CBS:  Democracy  in  Action 
NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
NBC-Red:  Silver  Strings 
2:00 
NBC-Red,   CBS,   MBS:   Salute   of  the 

Americas 
2:30 

CBS:  So  You  Think  You  Know  Music 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 

Round  Table 
3:00 

CBS:  CBS  Symphony 
NBC-Red:  I  Want  a  Divorce 
3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 
3:30 

NBC-Blue:  H.  Leopold  Spitalny 
NBC-Red:  News  from  Europe 
4:00 

NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  Woody  Herman 
4:30 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 
NBC-Blue:  Swing  Ensemble 
NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 
5:00 

CBS:  Choose  Up  Sides 
MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 
NBC- Red:  Yvette 
5:15 

NBC-Blue:  Vicente  Gomez 
5:30 

NBC-Blue:  Salon  Silhouettes 
NBC-Red:  From  Hollywood  Today 
6:00 

CBS:  Fun  in  Print 
NBC-Blue:  Voice  of  Hawaii 
NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

6:30 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 

NBC-Blue:  Cavalcade  of  Hits 

NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

7:00 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 

NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 

NBC-Red:  JACK   BENNY 

7:30 

CBS: ELLERY    QUEEN 

NBC-Blue:  Concert  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

8:00 

NBC-Blue:  Musical  Comedy  Hits 

NBC-Red:  CHARLIE    McCARTHY 

8:30 

CBS:  Swingo 

NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S    FAMILY 

9:00 

CBS:  FORD   SUMMER    HOUR 

NBC-Blue;  Walter  Winchell 

NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 

Round 
9:15 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 
9:30 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 

Familiar  Music 
9:45 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 
10:00 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 
10:30 

NBC-Blue:  Cheerio 
NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Quartet 
11:00 
NBC-  Dance  Orchestra 


■  A  contestant  agonizes — and  so  does  Bob  Hawk — over  the  $64  question. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  May  26,  June  2,  9,  16  and  23! 

May  26:  Spencer  Tracy  appears  this  afternoon  on  Nobody's  Children,  Mutual  at  4:30, 
E.D.S.T.  ...  At  3:00  on  NBC-Red  is  your  last  chance  this  season  to  hear  I  Want  a 
Divorce  .  .  .  Panama  City  is  honored  by  the  Worlds  Fair  program  on  ail  networks 
at  2:00. 

June  2:  Ted  Fio  Rito's  orchestra  closes  tonight  at  the  Cleveland  Hotel — you've  been 
hearing  it  over  CBS  .  .  .  The  World's  Fair  program  deals  with  Costa   Rica. 

June  9:  That  excellent  show,  the  Musical  Steelmakers,  comes  to  you  today  from  the 
Toft  Auditorium   in  Cleveland.    It's  on   Mutual   at  5:00. 

June  16:  All  good  things  come  to  an  end — so  tonight  is  your  lost  chance  to  listen  to 
Jack  Benny  until  next  season. 

June  23:  The  Aldrich  Family,  always  amusing,  moves  into  Jack  Benny's  time,  NBC-Red 
at  7:00 — and  of  course  Ezra  Stone  is  still  being  heard  as  Henry.  .  .  .  The  Republicans 
are  warming  up  for  their  convention  tomorrow  and  all  the  networks  will  carry  a 
broadcast  of  their  night-before   rally,   at    10:00. 

ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Take  It  or  Leave 
It,  a  quiz  show  with  a  new  and  exciting 
twist,  on  CBS  at  10:00  tonight  (rebroad- 
cast  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  8:30,  P.S.T.), 
sponsored    by   Eversharp   Pens  and    Pencils. 

There's  all  the  excitement  of  a  prize 
fight,  a  horse  race,  a  night  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  two  reels  of  the  old-time  movie 
serial  in  this  quiz  program.  If  you  haven't 
heard  it  already,  tune  in  tonight  and  have 
yourself  a  time.  The  idea  is  this:  con- 
testants win  $1  if  they  answer  the  first 
question  right.  They  can  take  their  dollar 
and  go  home,  or  they  can  try  answering 
a  second  question.  If  they  get  it  right 
they  win  $2 — but  they  can  let  that  lie  and 
try  a  third  time,  for  a  $4  prize,  and  so 
on,  until  if  they  answer  seven  questions 
correctly  they  get  $64.  That's  as  high  as 
they  can  go,  though.  And  if  they  miss  on 
one  of  the  questions,  they  forfeit  all 
they've    won    before. 

Bob  Hawk,  who  asks  the  questions,  has 
been  a  quiz  expert  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  starting  in  Chicago,  where  he  first 
became  famous  for  a  phonograph  record 
program  in  which  he  joked  and  ad  libbed 
between  musical  numbers.  Two  years  ago 
he  came  to  New  York  to  ask  questions  on 
the  Mutual  program,  the  People's  Rally, 
then  changed  to  another  Mutual  program, 
Name  Three,  and  from  there  moved  to 
his   present  assignment. 


Bob  soys  that  most  people  are  willing 
to  gamble  on  knowing  the  right  answers. 
Rarely  does  he  find  a  cautious  soul  who 
takes  the  first  dollar  and  marches  away 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
of  Take  It  or  Leave  It  contestants  don't 
carry  through  to  the  bitter  end;  they  get 
up  to  $16  or  $32  and  drop  out,  unwilling 
to  wager  that  much  money  on  questions 
which  get  progressively  more  difficult. 

If  you  attend  a  Take  It  or  Leave  it 
broadcast  you'd  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  anyone  else  to  compete  for  the  prizes. 
Contestants  are  chosen  by  lot,  from  their 
numbered  ticket  stubs. 

Bob  is  responsible  for  a  method  of  ask- 
ing the  questions  that  adds  considerably 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  show.  Instead  of 
just  asking  seven  unrelated  questions,  he 
divides  the  queries  into  categories,  such 
as  "Movies,"  "Music,"  "Sports,"  and  so 
on,  and  lets  contestants  take  their  pick  of 
which  category  they'd  like  to  answer. 

Bob's  biggest  job,  during  a  broadcast, 
is  to  quiet  the  people  in  the  audience  who 
know  the  answers  and  insist  on  whispering 
them  or  even  saying  them  out  loud  so  con- 
testants can  hear.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens. Bob  throws  out  the  question  and  tries 
the  contestant  on  a  new  one.  He  keeps 
kibitzing  down  to  a  minimum,  though,  by 
sternly  shushing  the  audience  with  a  finger 
to  his  lips. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  , 

DIX  DAVIS — not  quite  ten  years  old  and  already  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Rudy  Vallee  Alumni  Club.  In  less 
than  d  year,  since  he  was  first  put  on  the  air  in  a  Val- 
lee playlet,  he  has  appeared  on  practically  every  NBC 
Hollywood  dramatic  show,  and  now  he  is  heard  as  Hazel's 
son.  Pinky,  in  that  saga  of  American  life.  One  Man's  Fam- 
ily.    He's  a  native  Californian  and  an  accomplished  actor. 


INSIDE  RADIO-The  New  Radio  Mirror  Al 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perliins 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
9:05 
8:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

9:45 
g:4S  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 
9:00  CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
9:00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 
9:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
9:15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
9:15  NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 
9:30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 
9:30  NBC-Blue;  Mary  Marlin 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 
9:45  CBS.  Stepmother 
9:45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 
11:00 
10:00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
10:00  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

10:15  CBS:  Life  Begins 
10:15  NBC-Red    Koad  of  Life 

11:30 

10:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 
10:45  CBS    Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
12:00  Noon 

CBS.  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 
12:15  P.M. 
11:15  CBS.  When  a  Girl  Marries 
11:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 
12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
1:15 

Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
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Right  to  Happiness 
Road  of  Life 


CBS 

1:30 

CBS 

1:45 

CBS 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red;  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Blue;  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red;  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

NBC-Red;  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red;  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS    Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 

NBC-Red;  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS;  News,  Bob  Trout 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

NBC-Blue;  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS;  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Red;    FRED    WARING'S   GANG 

7:15 

CBS;  Lanny  Ross 

7:30 

CBS:  BLONDIE 

MBS;  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Red;  Sammy  Kaye 

00 
CBS;  TUNE-UP   TIME 
NBC-Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 
8:30 

CBS;  Howard  and  Shelton 
NBC-Blue;  True  or  False 
NBC-Red;  Voice  of  Firestone 
9:00 

CBS:  LUX  THEATER 
NBC- Red;  Doctor  I.Q. 
9:30 

NBC-Red:  ALEC   TEMPLETON 
10:00 

CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 
NBC-Red:  The  Contented  Hour 


■  Jimmy  Melton  and  Francia  White,  singing  stars  of  The  Telephone  Hour. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  May  27,  June  3,  10,  17  and  24! 

May  27:  Jack  McLean's  orchestra  opens  tonight  in  Bill  Green's  Casino  in  Philadelphia, 
broadcasting  over  CBS  .  .  .  Listen  to  a  strange  new  personality  today — Fletcher 
Wiley,  on  CBS  at  2:30.     He's  an  old  favorite  in  the  West,  but  new  to  the  networks. 

June  3:  "Till  We  Meet  Again"  is  scheduled  for  the  Lux  Radio  Theater,  tonight  at  9:00 
on  CBS,  starring  Merle  Oberon,  George  Brent  and  Pat  O'Brien. 

June  10:  The  Aqueduct  Race  Track  on  Long  Island  opens  today,  and  all  the  networks 
will    be   there   with    bells   on   their   microphones,   telling    you    about   it. 

June   17:  For  a  really  funny  half-hour,  tune  in   Blondie  tonight,  on  CBS  at  7:30. 

June  24:  The  big  show  starts  today — the  Republican  Presidential  Convention  gets  under 
way  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  course  all  the  networks  will  have  their  crock  air  reporters 
and  commentators  there  until  the  excitement  is  over  and  a  candidate  chosen. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  The  Telephone 
Hour,  starring  James  Melton,  Francia 
White,  Don  Voorhees'  orchestra  and  Ken 
Christie's  chorus,  on  NBC-Red  at  8:00 
P.M.,  E.D.S.T.,  sponsored  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone   System. 

It  is  very,  very  nice  to  have  the  beau- 
tiful voices  of  Jimmy  Melton  and  Francia 
White  back  on  the  air,  and  all  lovers  of 
pure   melody   ought  to   be   happy. 

Melton  hasn't  been  broadcasting  for 
some  months,  but  that  doesn't  mean  he 
hasn't  been  busy.  There  have  been  con- 
cert dates,  guest  spots,  other  professional 
jobs — and  in  addition  there's  been  his 
boat,  in  which  he  loves  to  cruise  around 
Long  Island  Sound,  singing  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  in  competition  with  the  wind 
and  the  waves.  Most  singers  couldn't 
do  this — their  voices  wouldn't  stand  the 
damp  air  and  the  strain — but  Jimmy  is 
a  physical  giant,  six  feet  three  inches  tall 
and  weighing  196  pounds,  and  he  believes 
singing   at  sea  actually  improves  his  voice. 

Jimmy's  co-star,  Francia  White,  will  be 
remembered  for  her  broadcast  appear- 
ances with  Nelson  Eddy  and  Fred  Astaire. 
A  tiny  brunette  in  her  mid-twenties, 
Francia  owes  much  of  her  success  to  the 
fact  that  her  mother  was  a  singing  teacher. 
Phoebe  Ara  White  was  well  on  the  way 
to  an  opera  career  of  her  own  when  ro- 
mance caught  up  with  her.  Her  husband 
insisted  that  she  retire  from  public  activi- 
ties,   but   she   never   got  out   of  touch   with 


musical  things,  and  not  long  after  Francia 
was  born  she  began  teaching  other  young 
people  to  sing.  Francia  listened,  big- 
eyed,  to  the  pupils  practicing  their  scales, 
and  pretty  soon  nothing  would  do  but 
that  she  must  reach  for  high  C  herself — 
and  she  made  it.  After  that,  she  was  one 
of  her  mother's  prize  pupils. 

An  interesting  thing  about  The  Tele- 
phone Hour  is  that  it's  the  first  network 
program  the  Bell  Telephone  System  has 
ever  put  on  the  air — yet  NBC  and  the 
other  networks  annually  pay  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem millions  of  dollars  in  rentals  and  ser- 
vice charges  for  the  wires  which  carry 
programs  coast-to-coast.  (About  time, 
don't  you  think,  that  they  were  giving  a 
network  its  chance  to  earn  some  of  that 
money  back?)  Another  funny  thing  is  that 
with  the  whole  big  pile  of  Radio  City  to 
broadcast  from.  The  Telephone  Hour  orig- 
inates in  NBC's  old  studios  farther  up  Fifth 
Avenue — studios  which  are  relics  of  pio- 
neer broadcasting  days  and  are  so  small 
that  a  studio  audience  can't  be  admit- 
ted to  watch  Jimmy  and  Francia  sing.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  NBC  still  has  a  lease 
on  those  studios,  sub-leases  them  to  the 
World  Broadcasting  Company,  which 
makes  recorded  programs  and  has  some 
sort  of  business  tie-up  with  one  of  the 
companies  which  has  a  tie-up  with  the  Bell 
System.  All  very  complicated,  but  it  all 
boils  down  to  keeping  The  Telephone  Hour 
in  the  Bell  System's  family. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

PAULA  WINSLOWE — who,  because  she  is  one  of  Holly- 
wood's busiest  radio  actresses,  is  almost  certain  to  be 
heard  tonight  on  the  Lux  Theater.  First  heard  on  the  net- 
works as  Leslie  Howard's  leading  lady,  Paula  has  since 
played  leads  opposite  most  of  Hollywood's  masculine 
movie  guest  stars..  Whenever  he  is  scheduled  for  a  radio 
job,    Clark    Gable    always    asks    to    broadcost    with    her. 
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!_'      Eastern  DaylJght  Time 

in      8:30  A.M. 
■      NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
"      9:00 
8:00  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 
8:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

9:45 
8:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 
9:00  CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
9:00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 
9:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
9:15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
9:15  NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 
9:30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 
9:30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlln 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 
9:45  CBS:  Stepmother 
9:45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

11:00 
10:00  CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
10:00  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

10:15  CBS:  Life  Begins 
10:15  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

10:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

10:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
10:45  NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 
10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 

12:15  P.M. 
11:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
11:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

11:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

11:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
11:45  MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

12:15  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
12:15  NBC-Red:  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

1:30 
12:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 
12:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 
1:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
1:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 
1:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 
1:15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 
1:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
1:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 
1:45  CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
1:45  NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:00 
2:00  CBS:  Society  Girl 
2:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
2:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 
2:15  CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 
2:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
2:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 
2:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
2:30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 
2:45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
2:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 
3:00  NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 
3:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 
3:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 
3:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 
4:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 
4:15  NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 
4:45  CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
4:45  MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 
4:45  NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 
4:45  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 
5:00  CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
5:00  NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 
5:05  CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:30 
5:30  CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 
5:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
6:00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
6:00  NBC-Blue:  EASY   ACES 
6:00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 
6:15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
6:15   niR'  -Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 
6:30  CBS:  HELEN    MENKEN 

7:45 
6:45  NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00 
7:00  CBS:  EDWARD    G.    ROBINSON 
7:00  MBS:  La  Rosa  Concert 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  The  Aldrich  Family 
7:00  NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

8:30 
7:30  CBS:  Court  of  Missing  Heirs 
7:30  NBC  Blue:  INFORMATION    PLEASE 
7:30  NBC-Red:  Pot  O'Gold 

9:00 
8:00  CBS:  We,  the  People 
8:00  NBC-Blue:  Cavalcade  of  America 
8:00  NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

9:30 
8:30  CBS    Professor  Quiz 
8:30  NBC-Red:  McGEE  and  MOLLY 

10:00 
9:00  CBS    Glenn  Miller 
9:00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
9:00  NB(     Red:  BOB    HOPE 

10:30 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 


TUESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Mimi  Aguglia   and   Tito   Vuolo   of  The   Goldbergs   cast. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  May  28,  June  4,  11,  18  and  25! 

May  28:  Commen+otor  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  begins  his  sponsored  progrann  series  over  NBC- 
Red  tonight  at  7:45,  and  the  first  one  is  due  to  come  by  short-wave  from  London — 
but  of  course  it  might  come  from  almost  anyv/here,  because  Kaltenborn  goes  where 
the  news  is  .  .  .  The  Max  Baer-Tony  Galento  fight  is  on  the  air  tonight — NBC  at  10:00. 

June  4:  Gene  Krupa  and  his  swing  orchestra  open  tonight  at  Meadowbrook  Country 
Club,  playing  over  NBC  and   Mutual. 

June  I  I :  Two  new  actresses  will  be  selected  today  by  the  Carters  of  Elm  Street  program 
on  Mutual  at  12:45.  Carrie  Carter  has  been  conducting  a  contest,  and  the  winners 
are  to  be  announced  on  today's  program.  Prizes  are  a  contract  to  appear  on  the 
show  and  a  chance  at  network  success.     One  winner  will  be  under  25,  one  over. 

June    18:    Today's    big    sports    event:    the    Poughkeepsie    Regatta,    broadcast    over    NBC. 

June  25:  The  Republican  Convention  is  still  the  big  noise  of  broadcasting.  By  today  the 
delegates  ought  to  have  really  settled   down  to  choosing  a  candidate. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  The  Goldbergs,  on 
CBS  at  1:00  P.M.,  E.D.S.T.,  sponsored  by 
Oxydol  and  starring  Gertrude  Berg.  And 
in  the  cast  are  two  very  Interesting  people. 

They're  Mimi  Aguglia  and  Tito  Vuolo, 
who  play  Michael's  grandmother  and  his 
uncle.  Carlo.  Both  were  born  in  Italy, 
both  have  won  laurels  on  radio,  stage  and 
screen,  and  both  are  making  their  English- 
speaking  debut  on  the  air  in  The  Gold- 
bergs. 

First — Mimi  Aguglia,  who  rotes  being 
called  "Madame"  Aguglia,  because  she's 
a  Great  Name  of  the  Theater.  She  was 
even  born  in  the  wings  of  a  theater,  the 
St.  Cecile  in  Palermo,  Sicily,  while  her 
mother  was  waiting  for  her  father,  Ignoce 
Aguglia,  to  finish  his  day's  work  prompt- 
ing the  performers.  Mimi  made  her  stage 
debut  at  the  age  of  five,  speaking  not 
her  native  Italian,  but  French;  and  went 
on  from  there  to  act  in  Europe,  the  United 
States,  South  America,  and  Mexico. 

Her  American  debut  was  in  1909,  in  on 
Italian  ploy.  Later  she  appeared  in 
English;  and  she  also  has  spoken  Spanish, 
French  and  Portuguese  on  the  stage.  Her 
greatest  success  was  as  "Salome,"  and  the 
last  time  she  appeared  in  Hiis  part  was 
in  1938,  in  the  Greek  Theater  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  For  the  last  year 
she  has  been  living  in  Brooklyn  and  doing 
radio  work  in  Italian  over  WOV,  a  for- 
eign-language station. 


The  dark-eyed,  vivacious  Madame 
Aguglia  was  married  when  she  was  fifteen 
years  old — and,  she'll  tell  you  proudly, 
she's  still  married  to  the  same  man.  They 
have  a  home  in  Brooklyn,  near  the  sea,  so 
that  when  the  weather  is  good  her  hus- 
band can  fish — a  sport  which  he  loves  and 
she  hates.  "Sitting  for  hour  after  hour, 
doing  nossing — oh,  no!  Not  for  me!"  she 
says  scornfully  in  her  slightly  accented 
voice.  They  have  three  children,  two  of 
whom   are   in   radio   in   California. 

Tito  Vuolo,  Mrs.  Berg's  other  Italian 
actor,  is  a  roly-poly  little  man  who  was 
born  in  Naples  and  went  on  the  stage  at 
the  age  of  ten  to  support  his  widowed 
mother.  He  studied  singing,  and  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  Italy  as  a  comedian 
and  singer,  then  came  to  America  and 
was  in  vaudeville  as  a  comedian  for  a  long 
time.  Like  Madame  Aguglia,  he  now 
lives  in  Brooklyn,  in  a  home  he  owns  him- 
self, with  his  wife  and  three  daughters, 
and  like  her  he  appears  in  Italian  pro- 
grams, which  he  directs  himself,  over  New 
York's  station  WOV. 

Tito  is  very  jolly,  loves  lobster  and  good 
red  wine,  poker  and  parties  with  all  his 
friends.  Rather  proudly,  he  admits  that  he 
never  hod  a  chance  to  go  to  school  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  didn't  learn  to  read 
until  he  was  fifteen,  when  he  taught  him- 
self. He's  also  taught  himself  to  speak 
very   good,   although   accented,    English. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

ARTHUR  PETERSON— beloved,  kindly  Dr.  Ruthledge  in  the 
two  serials,  The  Guiding  Light  and  The  Right  to  Happi- 
ness, on  NBC-Red  and  CBS  today.  Art  belongs  to  a  the- 
atrical family — sisters,  cousins,  aunts,  parents  and  grand- 
parents are  all  actors,  and  so  is  his  wife.  He  met  the 
latter.  Norma  Ransom,  at  a  dramatic  production  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  and  Norma  live  in  Chicago 
in  winter,  in  the  country  in  summer.  Art  has  one  pet 
ambition — to  lose  gust  a  few  pounds  so  he  can  get  back 
into  an  old  and  cherished  suit.  His  favorite  dish  is  tuna 
fish  casserole — provided  it  has  been  cooked  by  his  wife. 
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"The  Summer  Sun  has  changed  your  skin 
why  not  change  the  shade  of  your  Face  FWder? " 


[FIND  YOUR  LUCKY  SUMMER  SHADE— 

AND  GET  IT  IN  MY  GRIT- FREE  POWDER] 


Find  out  now  which  is  your  most  flattering 
shade!  But  remember,  even  a  richer  shade  won't 
help  . . .  if  your  powder  is  too  coarse  for  your  skin! 
For  the  deeper  the  shade,  the  more  important  that 
your  powder  should  be  free  from  grit! 


Make  my  famous  "Bite  Test"!  Put 

a  pinch  of  your  present  powder  be- 
tween your  teeth.  Make  sure  your 
teeth  are  even,  then  grind  them  slowly. 
If  your  powder  contains  grit,  your 
teeth  instantly  detect  it.  But  how  eas- 
ily Lady  Esther  Powder  passes  the  same 
test!  Your  teeth  will  find  no  grit! 


s-^^ 


Slowly,  subtly— the  sun  has  deep- 
ened your  skin  tones,  making  them 
richer— more  vibrant.  But . . .  are 
you  innocently  spoiling  your  skin's 
sun-tinted  warmth  with  a  too  light 
shade  of  powder.?  It's  so  important 
to  change  to  a  warmer,  richer  shade 
—a  shade  that  will  harmonize  with 
your  skin  tones  as  they  are  now! 


Lady  Esther  Fdce  Powder  is  so  smooth  it 
clings  for  4  long  hours!  Put  it  on  after  dinner  — 
say  at  eight  — and  at  midnight  it  will  still  flatter 
your  skin.  No  coarse  particles  ruin  its  perfect 
blending... or  give  you  a  harsh,  "powdery"  look! 


Get  [jour  luckij  shade  m  my  GRIT- FREE  Powderl 


You  can't  judge  powder  shades  by  the 
appearance  of  the  powder  in  the  box.  To 
find  the  most  flattering  shade  for  the  new, 
warmer  tones  of  your  complexion  . . .  try 
each  shade  of  my  powder  on  your  own  skin 
...  at  my  expense! 

Mail  me  the  coupon, and  there  will  come 
to  you  ten  new  shades  of  my  grit-free 
powder— brunette  shades,  rachels,  rose 
tones.  Try  each  shade  on  your  own  face. 
Find  the  one  that  is  just  right  for  you! 
And  as  you  try  on  these  lovely  shades . . . 
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notice  how  smooth  my  powder  is.  Don't 
mistakenly  believe  a  high  price  means  a 
grit-free  face  powder. 

Impartial  laboratory  tests  showed  that  many 
expensive  powders— costing  $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.00 
and  even  more— contained  up  to  20.44%  grit. 

Find  your  lucky  shade  of  my  grit-free 
powder,  and  wear  it  confidently.  No 
coarse  particles  will  streak  or  fade  your 
powder. . .  or  give  your  skin  a  harsh,  "pow- 
dery" look.  \bu  cannot  find  a  finer,  higher 
quality  powder.  So  mail  the  coupon  now! 


i  id  shades  free!  * 


( You  can  taste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Lady  Esther,  (57) 

7134  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  FREE  AND  POSTPAID  your 
10  new  shades  of  face  powder,  also  a  lube  of 
your  Four  Purpose  Face  Cream. 


If  you  live  in  Canada^  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto.  Ont. 
^v\\tv\vwvvuvwvuvtwl'.\vivwvviwu\wnvvtvviwu\v 
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!_'      Eastern  Daylight  Time 

■"       8:30  A.m. 

bl      NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
9:00 
8:00  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 
8:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

9:45 
8:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 
9:00  CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
9:00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I   Married 

10:15 
9:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
9:15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
9:15  NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 
9:30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 
9:30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 
9:45  CBS:  Stepmother 
9:45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 
11:00 
10:00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
10:00  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 
10:15  CBS:  Life  Begins 
10:15  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 
10:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 
10:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 
11:00  CBS:  K-ATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 

12:15  P.M. 
11:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
11:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

11:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

11:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
11:45  MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 
.2:00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 
.2:15  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 
.2:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 
.2:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 
1:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
1:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 
1:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 
1:15  NBC-Blue:  Quilting  Bee 
1:15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 
1:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
1:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 
1:45  CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
1:45  MBS:  George  Fisher 
1:45  NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

3:00 
2:00  CBS:  Society  Girl 
2:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
2:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 
2:15  CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 
2:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
2:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 
2:30  NBC-Blue: 
2:30  NBC-Red: 

3:45 
2:45  NBC-Blue: 
2:45  NBC-Red: 

4:00 
3:00  NBC-Blue: 
3:00  NBC-Red: 

4:15 
3:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 
3:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 
3:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 
4:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 
4:15  NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 
4:45  CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
4:45  MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 
4:45  NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 
4:45  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 
5:00  CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
5:00  NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 
5:05  CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 
5:15  CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 
5:30  CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 
5:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 
5:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
6:00  CBS:  Amos    n'  Andy 
6:00  NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
6:00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 
6:15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
6:15  NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 
6:30  CBS:  BURNS   AND   ALLEN 
6:30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

8:00 
7:00  CBS:  Ben  Bernie 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  Johnny  Presents 
7:00  NBC-Red:  Hollywood  Playhouse 

8:30 
7:30  CBS:  Dr.  Christian 
7:30  NBC-Blue:  What  Would  You  Have 

Done 
7:30  NBC-Red:  Plantation  Party 

9:00 
8:00  CBS:  TEXACO    STAR    THEATER 
8:00  NBC-Red:  FRED   ALLEN 

10:00 
9:00  CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
9:00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
9:00  NBC-Red:  KAY  KYSER'S  KOLLEGE 


John's  Other  Wife 
Pepper  Young's  Family 


:  Just  Plain  Bill 
:  Vic  and  Sade 


Club  Matinee 
Backstage  Wife 
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■  Irna    Phillips,   most   prolific   of   radio  writers,   celebrates  an   anniversary. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  May  29,  June  5,  12  and  19! 

May  29:  Don  Bestor  and  his  orchestra  open  tonight  at  the  Muehlbach  Hotel,  Kansas 
City,  playing  over  NBC. 

June  5:  From  the  Belmont  Race  Track  on  Long  Island,  Mutual  broadcasts  the  Sv/ift 
Stakes  .  .  .  For  some  Hoilyv/ood  gossip,  tune  in  Hedda  Hopper  tonight  at  6:15  on  CBS. 

June  12:  It's  still  not  too  late  to  get  interested  in  "Mystery  House,"  the  adventure 
thriller  they   are    broadcasting    serially   on    By   Kathleen    Norris,   CBS   at   5:00. 

June  19:  Mutual  broadcasts  the  Georgetown  Steeplechase  from  Delaware  Park  .  .  . 
Larry  Clinton's  orchestra  closes  tonight  at  the  New  Yorker  Hotel.  It's  been  broad- 
casting  over  NBC. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Four  serials  from 
the  busy  mind  of  Irna  Phillips,  radio's  most 
prolific  writer,  who  this  month  (May  30, 
to  be  exact)  rounds  out  her  tenth  full  year 
of  continuous  writing  for  the  air. 

For  a  sample  of  Irna's  work,  listen  to- 
day— If  you're  not  already  a  fan — to 
Woman  in  White  on  NBC-Red  at  10:45 
A.M.  ...  or  The  Road  of  Life,  NBC-Red 
at  I  1 :  1 5  or  CBS  at  1 :45  P.M.  ...  or  The 
Guiding  Light,  NBC-Red  at  11:45  A.M. 
...  or  The  Right  to  Happiness,  CBS  at 
1 :30  P.M.  She  writes  'em  all,  and  they're 
all  in  top  positions  in  the  popularity  sur- 
veys. 

Before  she  began  her  career  as  a  writer, 
ten  years  ago,  irna  was  an  actress,  and 
before  that  a  school  teacher.  Beginning 
her  first  radio  serial.  Painted  Dreams 
(It's  still  running,  but  she  no  longer  writes 
it),  she  didn't  even  know  how  to  use  a 
typewriter — so  she  dictated  her  lines.  She 
still   does. 

In  Today's  Children,  which  followed 
Painted  Dreams,  she  also  played  one  of 
the  leading  characters,  but  when  that 
serial  went  off  the  air  she  decided  to  de- 
vote all  of  her  time  to  writing  and  none 
to    acting. 

Carl  Wester,  an  old  friend  of  Irna's  and 
now  the  head  of  the  office  which  casts  and 
produces  all  her  scripts,  will  be  giving  her 
a  testimonial  dinner  about  the  time  of  her 
anniversary,  and  so  will  NBC.  Some  of 
the  things  they'll  congratulate  her  on  at 
those   dinners  are: 

Having  written  approximately  6,000 
radio  scripts  in  the  ten  years  of  her  career. 
Being,  as  for  as  Is  known,  the  first  woman 


to  establish  herself  as  the  author  of  radio 
serials  (when  Irna  began,  Amos  'n'  Andy 
were  the  only  well-known  daily  serlalists 
on  the  air.  Her  pioneer  work  brought 
many  women  writers  into  radio  as  a  new 
field  for  their  talents).  Being  the  per- 
son who  started  the  careers  of  such  people 
as  Ireene  Wicker,  Gale  Page,  Lucy  and 
Toni  Gilman,  Bess  Johnson,  Arthur  Peter- 
son and  many  others. 

This  small,  quiet  woman  gives  employ- 
ment to  scores  of  people.  Each  of  her 
four  programs  has  a  cast  numbering  from 
30  to  40  actors.  Producing  so  many  pro- 
grams means  that  numerous  musicians, 
directors,  engineers  and  sound  effects  men 
are  kept  busy.  Besides  those  who  work  in 
the  studios,  there  are  the  people  in  Irna's 
own  office  staff  —  secretaries,  stenog- 
raphers, research  clerks,  all  of  them  busy 
as  bees  at  full-time  jobs. 

While  she  creates  work  for  so  many, 
Irna  herself  has  to  work,  work,  work.  Al- 
though she  doesn't  do  any  of  the  physical 
labor  of  getting  her  ideas  down  on  paper, 
she  does  conceive  them  all  herself,  and 
it  takes  real  energy  to  keep  your  mind 
functioning  at  the  high  speed  necessary 
to  plot  and  write  an  average  of  four 
scripts  a  day.  She  recently  returned  from 
a  four-week  vocation  in  Honolulu — but  In 
order  to  get  away  she  had  to  write  ad- 
vance scripts  for  four  weeks  on  each  of 
her  four  programs — almost  a  superhuman 
task,    but    she    did    it. 

So  you  can  see  that  all  the  congratu- 
lations Irna  will  receive  on  her  anniversary 
— and  Radio  Mirror's  are  included — are 
well   deserved. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

BEN  GRAUER — conductor  of  tonight's  amusing  quiz  pro- 
gram on  NBC-Blue,  What  Would  You  Have  Done? — and 
also  announcer  for  many  a  network  program.  (He  recently 
was  awarded  radio's  biggest  announcing  plum,  introduc- 
ing Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  her  twice-weekly  broadcasts.)  His 
real  name  is  Bennett,  he's  five  and  a  half  feet  tall,  weighs 
135  pounds,  will  be  32  years  old  on  June  2,  has  dark  brown 
hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  says  he's  too  busy  to  get  married, 
but  he  does  have  time  to  be  an  ardent  collector  of  the 
most  peculiar  list  of  things:  rare  books,  miniature  whisky 
bottles,    statuary,    pottery,    radio    slang,    and    etchings. 

RADIO   AND   TELEVISION  IVCIRROR 


I  NEVER  NEGLECT  MY  DAILY 

ACTIVE-LATHER  FACIAL 

WITH  Lux  Soap 


Try  this 

gentle  Lux  Toilet  Soap 

beauty  care  for  30  days! 


HOLLYWOOD'S  lovely  screen 
stars  tell  you  Lux  Toilet 
Soap's  ACTIVE  lather  does  the 
trick — gives  gentle,  thorough 
care.  Try  ACTIVE -LATHER 
FACIALS  regularly  for  30  days. 
See  if  Hollywood's  fragrant, 
white  beauty  soap  doesn't  work 
for  you  —  help  you  keep  skin 
smooth  and  soft  —  attractive. 


9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

9:30 

NBC-Red:  Escorts  and  Betty 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

11:00 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

NBC-Red:  Art  of  Living 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

NBC-Red:  Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valliant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

JvlBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pep«>er  Young's  Family 

3:45 

NBC-Blue: 

NBC-Red: 

4:00 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
7:30 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 
7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 


Just  Plain  Bill 
Vic  and  Sade 


7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 


9:00 
9:00 
9:00 


$Mm§mMmmQ\mmis 


It  Basket 
Musical  Americana 
Mr.  District  Attorney 


NBC- Red: 

8:00 

CBS:  Ask  1 

NBC-Blue: 

NBC-Red: 

8:30 

CBS:  Strange  as  it  Seems 

NBC-Red:  I  Love  a  Mystery 

9:00 

CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES 

NBC-Blue:  Rochester  Philharmonic 

NBC-Red;  GOOD    NEWS 

9:30 

NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

10:00 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  KRAFT    MUSIC    HALL 


■  Mrs.    Raymond    Paige   straightens    her   husband's  tie    before   a    broadcast. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  May  30,  June  6,  13  and  20! 

May  30:  It's  Memorial  Day,  and  I«t's  hope  the  weather  is  fine  .  .  .  Three  important  sports 
events  claim  your  attention  .  .  .  the  automobile  race  at  the  Indianapolis  Speedway,  a 
500-mile  classic,  on  all  networks  .  .  .  the  Suburban  Handicap  from  Belmont  Park,  on 
NBC  and  Mutual  .  .  .  and  the  Dovet  Stakes  from  Delaware  Park,  on  Mutual  at  4:00 
.  .  .  Something  unusual  in  Memorial  Day  programs  is  scheduled  by  Mutual — a  Navy 
broadcast,  services  and  exercises  from  U.S.S.  Tacoma,  anchored  in  Lake  Erie. 

June  6:  The  National  Open  Golf  Championship  play  is  on  CBS  exclusively,  with  Ted 
Husing  describing  what  goes  on  for  you. 

June   13:  From  Delaware  Park  Mutual  brings  you  the  Delaware  Oaks  Stakes,  horse  race. 

June  20:  The  summer  music  season  is  on,  and  CBS  broadcasts  the  first  Lewisohn  Stadium 
concert,  with  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Musical  Ameri- 
cana, on  NBC-Blue  at  8:00  P.M.,  E.D.S.T. 
(rebroadcast  to  the  West  Coast  at  7:30, 
P.S.T.),  starring  Raymond  Paige  and  an 
orchestra  of  100  musicians,  a  24-voice 
choir.  Deems  Taylor,  and  a  guest  soloist 
— and  sponsored  by  Westinghouse  Electric 
and    Manufacturing    Co. 

Quite  a  program.  The  idea  at  first 
was  to  have  the  orchestra  and  soloists  play 
nothing  but  music  by  American  com- 
posers, but  it  has  been  relaxed  a  little 
since  then.  Now  and  then  an  orchestral 
work  by  a  foreign  composer  creeps  in,  and 
the  soloists  are  allowed  to  play  music  by 
people  of  any  nationality.  But  one  car- 
dinal principle  is  always  held  to:  Musical 
Americana    mustn't   get   high-brow. 

Musical  Americana  comes  to  you  from 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  unusual 
for  a  network  program.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  Pittsburgh  is  the  home  city 
of  the  sponsors.  Syria  Mosque,  where  the 
concerts  originate,  holds  about  4,000 
people,    and    it's    jammed    every   Thursday. 

Raymond  Paige  and  Deems  Taylor  com- 
mute to  Pittsburgh  from  New  York  every 
Tuesday  night,  arriving  Wednesday  morn- 
ing for  two  days  of  intensive  rehearsing, 
and  announcer  Milton  Cross  follows 
twenty-four  hours  later.  The  musicians 
in  the  orchestra — the  largest  used  on  any 
sponsored  program — are  all  Pittsburgh 
men,  mostly  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Pittsburgh    Symphony. 

Paige    is    a    cheerful,    round-faced    man 


who  Is  known  in  radio  for  his  good  humor 
and  lack  of  temperament  as  well  as  for 
his  ability.  He  lives  in  an  apartment  in 
a  fashionable  part  of  New  York  City  with 
his  wife,  Mary  York,  a  talented  soprano 
whom  he  married  in  1932.  He  loves  to 
sail,  and  owns  an  eight-meter  sloop,  the 
"Prelude"  (wouldn't  you  know  he  was  a 
musician?)  with  which  he  has  cleaned  up 
Pacific  Coast  championships  in  that  class. 
The  sloop  just  arrived  in  the  East,  on  the 
deck  of  a  tanker,  so  Ray  can  use  it  this 
summer. 

Ray  says  he  isn't  eccentric — but  he 
wanted  to  be  on  aviator  as  a  boy,  and 
now  that  he's  grown  up  has  never  once 
been  in  a  plane.  And  he  wears  a  hat  only 
when  it  snows. 

Deems  Taylor,  the  distinguished  com- 
poser and  music  critic,  who  comments  on 
the  music  and  reads  the  weekly  stanza  of 
"Where  Else  but  Here?"  the  epic  poem 
which  is  a  feature  of  the  show,  doesn't 
look  at  all  like  a  musician.  He's  spore, 
small,  and  alert,  with  sharp  features  and 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  As  you  know  if 
you've  ever  heard  him,  he  doesn't  object 
to  using  slang  if  slang  gets  his  meaning 
across   better  than  a  five-syllable  word. 

The  guest  soloists  are  all  students  from 
America's  most  famous  music  schools. 
When  they're  notified  that  they've  been 
chosen  to  play  on  Musical  Americana  they 
submit  a  list  of  numbers  they'd  like  to  do, 
and  Paige  selects  the  one  or  two  that  fit 
in  best  with  the  rest  of  his  program. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

CARLTON  E.  MORSE — the  author  of  One  Man's  Family  and 
I  Love  a  Mystery  (the  latter  being  on  NBC-Red  at  8:30 
tonight).  For  several  years  after  Carlton  graduated  from 
the  University  of  California  he  worked  on  newspapers  up 
and  down  the  Pacific  Coast.  While  he  was  a  columnist  in 
San  Francisco  he  met  and  married  Mrs.  Morse,  who  is 
small,  blonde  and  witty.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  news- 
papers began  to  get  the  habit  of  going  out  of  business  and 
leaving  Morse  jobless,  so  he  dropped  reporting  for  radio 
writing.  He  is  credited  with  having  done  a  great 
deal    to    bring    radio    drama    to    its    present    importance. 
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Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  jrom  page  43) 

OFF  THE  RECORD 
Some   Like    It   Sweet: 

Ballad  for  Americans  (Victor  P20) 
Paul  Robeson's  dramatic  rendition  of 
this  important  John  LaTouche-Earl 
Robinson  patriotic  saga  was  first  per- 
formed on  CBS'  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness. Might  well  be  America's  stream- 
lined anthem  and  should  be  in  every 
home. 

Say  It;  My  My  (Bluebird  10631) 
Glenn  Miller.  These  two  hits  from  the 
new  Jack  Benny  film  should  now  be 
scaling  Hit  Parade  heights.  An  equally 
smooth  rendition  on  Victor  26535  by 
Tommy  Dorsey  and  his  new  singer, 
Frank  Sinatra. 

Sing  a  Spell;  You,  You  Darlin'  (Co- 
lumbia 35395)  Kay  Kyser.  The  Musical 
Kollege  novelty  is  now  ready  for  your 
own  phonograph.  Try  and  sing  along 
with  Sully  Mason  and  Ish  Kabibble. 

Dance  La  Conga  (Columbia  C-12) 
Desi  Arnaz.  A  handsome  album  of 
eight  congas  with  intelligent  Arthur 
Murray  insti-uctions.  Xavier  Cugat's 
Siboney  and  I  Want  My  Mamgi  on  Vic- 
tor-26522  is  the  best  Latin-American 
pairing  in  many  a  musical  moon. 

From  Another  World;  It  Never  En- 
tered My  Mind  (Victor  26534)  Larry 
Clinton.  Rogers  and  Hart  ring  the  bell 
again  with  these  two  tunes  from  their 
new  musical  "Higher  and  Higher." 
Messrs.  Charlie  Barnet,  Johnny  Green, 
Tony  Pastor,  Leo  Reisman  and  Shirley 
Ross  have  all  rushed  to  the  waxworks 
to  place  their  renditions  on  permanent 
exhibition. 

Some  Like   It  Swing: 

Headin'  for  Hallelujah;  Alice  Blue 
Gown  (Varsity  8201)  Harry  James. 
A  drum-beating  disk  which  is  this 
young  trumpeter's  answer  to  Tuxedo 
Junction.  They  wrap  up  Alice's  Blue 
Gown  in  a  neat  swing  package. 

Turkey  in  Straw;  Parade  of  Wooden 
Soldiers  (Decca  3041)  Jan  Savitt.  This 
record  shows  how  to  swing  old  favorites 
without  burying  the  tune.    Solid  stuff. 

Adios,  Mariquita  Linda;  Frenesi 
(Victor  26542)  Artie  Shaw.  Well,  here 
is  the  long  awaited  spic-and-Spanish 
Artie  Shaw.  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
clarinet  passages  you'd  never  recognize 
the  man  who  is  allergic  to  jitterbugs. 
Will  have  curiosity  value  but  will  never 
put  the  lad  back  on  front  pages. 

Tuxedo  Junction;  Salt  Butter  (Decca 
3042)  Erskine  Butterfield.  A  new  in- 
digo rival  to  Fats  Waller.  A  fresh  ap- 
proach to  a  well-worn  swing  hit. 

All  Star  Band  (Columbia  35389)  Met- 
ronome, swing  magazine,  had  Benny 
Goodman,  Gene  Krupa,  Teagarden,  Bob 
Haggart,  Jess  Stacy,  Harry  James  and 
other  rhythmic  royalty  combine  for  this 
work  and  you  can  guess  the  results. 
The  individual  solos  are  superb.  The 
tunes  don't  even  matter. 


To  Ken  Alden,  Facing  the  Music 
RADIO  MIRROR  Magazine 
122  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 

I  virould  like  to  see  a  feature  story 

about  ■ __^ 

I  like  swing  bands 


I  like  sweet  bands 

(Enclose  self-addressed,   stamped  envelope  if 
you  want  a  direct  answer.) 


JULY,    1940 


You  may  work  like  a  beaver  on  your  washings  and  still  have  tattle-tale  gray! 
To  get  rid  of  that  drab,  dingy  look,  you  need  a  soap  that  washes  out  deep-down  dirt 
as  well  as  the  surface  kind.  You  need  Fels-Naptha  Soap — golden  bar  or  golden 
chips.  And  here's  the  reason  why  .  .  . 


ikJ^ 


You  get  t^o  billing  workers  in  Fels-Naptha — richer  golden  soap  teamed  with 
gentle  dirt-loosening  naptha.  Two  busy  hustlers  that  speed  out  every  last  speck  of 
dirt  and  make  clothes  dazzling  white,  sweetly  fragrant.  Enjoy  this  extra  help  both 
ways.  Use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  for  all  bar-soap  jobs.  Use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips  for 
all  box-soap  jobs.  These  golden  flakes  pep  up  washing  machines  like  magic — be- 
cause they're  HUSKIER — not  puffed  up  with  air  like  flimsy  powders!  No  sneezy 
dust  to  bother  you.  And  you  get  the  grandest  suds  ever  because  they  now  hold  a 
marvelous  new  suds-builder.  Ask  your  grocer  today  for  Fels-Naptha  Soap — golden 
bar  or  golden  chips — and  put  an  end  to  tattle-tale  gray  in  your  house! 


Banish  "Tattle-Tale  Gray" 
with  Feh'Naptha-BAR  or  CHIPS 

Wherever  you  use  bar-soap,  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
Wherever  you  use  box-soap,  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips 

COPR.    1940,   FELS   a  CO. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Red;  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  the  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

11:00 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Jack  Bcrch 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS    Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 

NBC-Red:  THE   GUIDING    LIGHT 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

MBS:  George  Fisher 

NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Balnes 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NB.  -Blue    Bud  Barton 

NB     -Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAiS 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

7:30 

CBS:  Al  Pearce 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

8:00 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH 

NBC- Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 

8:30 

NBC-Blue:  Death  Valley  Days 

9:00 

CBS:  Johnny  Presents 

NBC-Blue:  Home  Town 

NBC-Red:  Waltz  Time 

9:30 

CBS:  FIRST   NIGHTER 

NBC-Bluc:  This  Amazing  America 

NBC-Rcd:  What's  My  Name 

10:00 

CBS:  Grand  Central  Station 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Rcd:  Don  Ameche 


FRIDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Don  Ameche  sings  a  solo  while  OlcoH  Vail  accompanies  him. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  May  24  and  31,  June  7,  14  and  21! 

May  24:  The  Ceferino  Garcia  vs.  Ken  Overlin  fight  is  on  NBC-Blue  at  10:00  tonight, 
Bill  Stern  announcing  .  .  .  Reggie  Childs  and  his  orchestra  open  at  the  Wardman 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  you  con  heaiv  them  broadcasting  over  CBS. 

May  31:  One  of  the  year's  big  track  meets — the  I.C.  4-A,  at  Harvard  Stadium,  is  on 
NBC  exclusively  this  afternoon  .  .  .  Three  of  your  radio  favorites  celebrate  their 
birthdays  today.     They're  Fred  Allen,  Don  Ameche  and  Ben  Bernie. 

June  7:  The  National  Open  Golf  Championship  play  continues  over  CBS,  Husing 
announcing  .  .  .  And  there's  a  race  (the  Top  Flight  Handicap)  on  Mutual  .  .  . 
Jimmy  Lunceford  and  his  band  open  at  the  Fiesta  Danceterio  on  Broadway,  and  both 
CBS  and  Mutual  have  microphones  there. 

June  14:  Woody  Herman's  orchestra  opens  at  the  Westwood  Gardens,  Detroit,  tonight. 
You  can  listen  over  CBS. 

June  21:  Harvard  and  Yale  stage  their  annual  boat  race  today,  and  NBC  is  going 
to  describe  it  for  you. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  The  Old  Gold 
Don  Ameche  Show  on  NBC'S  Red  network 
from   10:00  to  10:30  P.M.,  E.D.S.T. 

Here's  a  program  that  listeners  liked  on 
its  first  broadcast,  and  have  gone  on  liking 
more   and   more   as  time  went  on. 

You  con  credit  Mann  Holiner,  of  the 
Lennen  and  Mitchell  advertising  agency, 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  Mark  Hellinger's 
short  stories  to  radio.  Hellinger — news- 
paper man,  playwright,  and  author — didn't 
have  radio  in  mind  when  he  wrote  many 
of  these  short  stories,  but  they  make  per- 
fect air  entertainment  because  they're 
brief,   exciting,   and    have   surprise   endings. 

Don  Ameche,  who  acts  in  the  plays, 
sings,  and  is  master  of  ceremonies,  always 
gets  the  script  of  the  program  early  in 
the  week  for  his  approval.  Then  a  rehear- 
sal is  held  the  night  before  the  broadcast, 
and  another  one,  with  Victor  Young's  or- 
chestra this  time,  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Broadcast  time  in  Hollywood  is  six  o'clock, 
so  rehearsal  usually  goes  on  right  up  until 
time  to   go   on   the   air. 

Serious  little  Pat  Friday,  who  sings  on 
the  program,  doesn't  let  radio  cut  into 
her  school  time.  In  order  to  attend  re- 
hearsals she  has  to  cut  Friday  afternoon 
classes  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  but  she  makes  up  by  spend- 
ing all  the  time  she  con  in  a  corner  of 
the  studio,  carefully  doing  home  work. 
Her    singing    coach,    Adele    Lambert,    and 


her  special  accompanist,  Helen  White,  are 
always   on   hand. 

Claire  Trevor,  Don's  leading  lady  in  the 
Hellinger  plays,  usually  sits  in  the  control 
room  when  she's  not  rehearsing,  and  knits 
rugs.  That's  port  of  her  home-making 
campaign,  and  she  expects  to  complete 
many  a  rug  in  these  rehearsal  intervals. 
She's  one  of  the  best-dressed  women  in 
Hollywood,  and  always  shows  up  for  the 
broadcast  in  a  new  and  stunning  costume, 
usually  featuring   a   smart   hat. 

Don,  as  usual,  is  the  life  of  the  broad- 
cast party.  Thot  man  refuses  to  take 
anything  too  seriously.  He  always  sees 
the  comical  side  of  everything  that  hap- 
pens, and  likes  to  joke  with  the  cast,  with 
Olcott  Vail,  his  special  violin  accompanist, 
and  with  the  singing  group  (known  on  the 
air  as  Six  Hits  and  a  Miss). 

Most  singers  would  be  pretty  mad  if 
you  told  this  on  them,  but  Don  doesn't 
mind.  He  has  a  good  singing  voice,  as 
you  know,  but  no  ear  for  pitch  at  all,  so 
Vail  always  stands  close  beside  him  while 
he's  singing,  playing  the  melody  on  the 
violin  so  Don  will  be  sure  not  to  drift  off 
the    right    notes. 

Victor  Young,  musical  director  of  the 
program,  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  Hollywood's  finest  orchestra  leaders. 
Especially  successful  on  this  show  is  his 
background  music,  which  he  composes  him- 
self, for  the  dramatic  spots. 
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DICK  TODD — the  baritone  soloist  on  Home  Town,  Unincor- 
porated. Dick  comes  from  Montreal,  and  was  already  es- 
tablished as  a  popular  singer  in  Canada  before  he  headed 
south  of  the  border,  down  U.S.A.  way.  In  this  coun- 
try a  couple  of  guest  appearances  on  the  Magic  Key  of 
RCA  show,  and  a  season  as  soloist  with  Larry  Clinton's 
orchestra,  brought  him  a  large  and  lusty  fan  following. 
In  physical  makeup,  Dick's  built  like  a  football  player: 
no  wonder,  because  he  was  one,  in  McGill  University. 
Boxing,  swimming  and  wrestling  are  a  few  more  things  he 
was  noted  for  in  college,  where  he  studied  engineering. 
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Propose  to  Him! 

(Continued  -from  page  11) 

examples.  They  might  be  any  of  the 
couples  who,  failing  to  find  happi- 
ness in  marriage,  come  to  my  Insti- 
tute of  Marital  Relations,  or  appear 
on  the  Good  Will  Hour,  seeking 
advice. 

Suppose  Bob  values  his  indepen- 
dence at  more  than  its  actual  w^orth, 
or  hesitates  to  take  on  any  new^  finan- 
cial responsibilities,  or  has  some  other 
equally  good  (to  him)  reason  for 
avoiding  marriage.  Then  suppose 
Alice  does  get  him  to  propose,  in  any 
one  of  the  several  roundabout  ways 
that  are  open  to  her.  She  can  begin  go- 
ing out  with  other  men,  breaking  dates 
with  Bob,  and  doing  everything  else 
she  can  think  of  to  make  him  jealous. 
She  can  use  some  incident  or  circimi- 
stance  to  play  on  his  sympathy,  mak- 
ing him  feel  strong  and  protective, 
and  jockey  him  into  a  proposal  in 
that  way.  Or  she  can  seize  upon  some 
chance  tender  remark  of  his  and  de- 
liberately misinterpret  it,  twisting  it 
into  a  proposal  that  he  can't  grace- 
fully  deny. 

THE  first  trouble  with  any  of  these 
'  methods  is  that  Alice  can't  be  sure 
they'll  work.  Bob,  if  he  really  does 
not  want  to  be  married,  may  evade 
them  all.  But  let's  suppose  one  of 
them  does  work,  and  Alice  and  Bob 
are  married.  Then  the  second,  and 
more  important  trouble  is  that  they 
are  beginning  their  life  together  on 
an  utterly  false  foundation. 

Any  marriage,  no  matter  how 
happy,  is  basically  a  conflict.  It  can't 
help  being,  because  it  is  an  effort  to 
merge  two  unlike  personalities  into 
one,  and  before  that  effort  is  achieved 
— if  ever — there  are  certain  to  be  mo- 
ments of  strain.  Bob  and  Alice,  like 
any  other  couple,  will  have  their  dis- 
agreements, arguments,  differences  of 
viewpoint  and  opinion  leading  to 
angry  words.  And  a  dishonest  foun- 
dation for  the  marriage  will  show 
up  during  these  moments  of  strain, 
and  wreak  more  havoc. 

Bob  may  never  realize,  consciously, 
that  he  was  tricked  into  marriage,  but 
he  will  know  it  subconsciously,  and 
will  resent  it. 

It  is  difficult  enough,  at  best,  to 
create  a  happy  marriage.  Why  make 
it  more  difficult  by  starting  out  on 
the  wrong  foot? 

Here  is  what  Alice  should  have 
done: 

If  she  and  Bob  -have  known  each 
other  for  two  years,  if  they  have  ex- 
changed kisses,  they  should  know 
each  other  well  enough  for  complete 
frankness.  It  should  be  easy  enough 
for  her  to  say,  some  evening: 

"Bob,  I  love  you  and  I  think  you 
love  me.    Why  don't  we  get  married?" 

A  discussion  begun  on  such  a  basis 
of  frankness  will  continue  in  the  same 
way.  If  Bob  doesn't  love  Alice,  she 
has  made  it  easy  for  him  to  tell  her 
so — and  it  is  better  for  your  own 
sake,  to  forget  a  man  who  does  not 
love  you  than  to  marry  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  some 
other  reason  for  Bob's  distrust  of 
marriage,  that  can  be  talked  out. 
Money,  responsibilities,  children  — 
these  and  other  things  can  be  dis- 
cussed, then  and  there.  If  it  is  money 
that's  worrying  Bob,  and  very  prob- 
ably it  is — usually  it  is — Alice  can 
reassure  him.  To  me,  there  is  noth- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 

JULY,    1940 


%^c  }fe/J^  suMunet  iUcMX 


Pond's 
Powder 
comes  in 
lOfi,  20(* 
and  a  big 
economy 
box,  too. 


says  Miss  Harriet  Williams,  vivid 
young  New  York  debutante 


Look  at  itr  girls  ^ 
DUSK  ROSE! 

.flaf  paper  and  printer's  ink  give  you 
bwJ  a  poor  sugg«stion  of  this  glorious 
new  shode — its  velvety  softness — its 
textwre!  Send  for  a  froe  sample  today. 
Yoo.'It  fail  in  love  with  it  the  minute 
yiMi  see  it!  Try  it  oo.  Your  mirror  wiH 
siiow  yoti  o  rodtant,  exciting  you. 


"Like  me,  have  you  been  searching  for  a 
powder  that  ivould  add  glamour  to  your 
face,  even  under  the  cruel  harsh  light  of 
summer  sunshine? 

"'Well,  Fve  found  it,  girls!  Ifs  a  shade 
thafs  not  as  dark  or  tan  as  most  summer 
shades  are.  The  new  Dusk  Rose  gives  my 
face  such  a  lovely  smooth  finish  that  my 
friends  heap  compliments  on  me/"  says 
Miss  Williarns. 

Dusk  rose  is  simply  wonderful  at 
keeping  your  face  from  looking  shiny 
under  harsh  lights  and  in  brilliant  sun- 
shine. It  is  "anti-shine."  It  absorbs  harsh 
lights  and  reflects  softer,  more  flattering 
ones  from  your  face. 

Dusk  Rose  comes  in  10^  and  20^  sizes 
as  well  as  the  big,  economical  box  that 
so  many  women  prefer.  Go  out  and  buy 
one  now! 

tJr1t£^ — write  in  for  a  free  sample  of  Dusk 
Rose.  With  it  will  come  3  other  lovely  summer 
shades:  Rose  Dawn,  Rose  Brunette,  Sunlight. 
Pond's,  Dept.  8RM-PG,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Copyrigbt.  1940,  Pond's  Extract  Coropan? 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  A.m. 

CBS:  Today  in  Europe 

NBC-Red    News 


8:15 

NBC-Blue: 
NBC-Red: 


8:25 

CBS:  Odd  Side  of  the  News 


8:30 

NBC-Blue: 
NBC-Red: 


8:00 
8:00 


8:05 
8:05 


8:15 
8:15 


9:00 
9:00 


9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

9:45 
9:45 
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10:30 


11:00 
11:00 


11:30 
11:30 
11:30 


1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 


3:00 
3:00 


3:30 
4:00 


Cloutier's  Orch. 
Musical  Tete-a-Tete 


Dick  Leiberi 
Gene  and  Glenn 


Harvey  and  Dell 


8:45 

NBC-Blue: 


9:00 

CBS:  Golden  Gate  Quartet 

NBC-Red:  News 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

NBC-Red:  Texas  Robertson 

9:15 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 

NBC-Red:  Watch  Your  Step 

9:45 

NBC-Red:  The  Crackerjacks 

10:00 

NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 

NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 

10:15 

NBC-Blue:  Rakov  Orchestra 

10:30 

CBS:  Hill  Billy  Champions 

NBC-Blue:  Charioteers 

NBC-Red:  Betty  Moore 

10:45 

NBC-Blue:  The  Child  Grows  Up 

NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

11:00 

NBC-Blue:  Murphy  Orch. 


11:30 

NBC-Blue: 
NBC-Red: 


Our  Barn 
Gallicchio's  Orch. 


12:00  Noon 

CBS:  Country  Journal 

NBC-Blue:  Education  Forum 

12:30  P.M. 
CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  FARM    BUREAU 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

1:15 

NBC-Red:  Calling  Stamp  Collectors 

1:30  ^     , 

NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 

2:00 

NBC-Red:  Lani  Mclntyre  Orch. 

Music  Styled  for  You 


2:30 

NBC-Red 


3:00 

NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 

3:30 

NBC-Red:  Dol  Brissett  Orch. 

4:00 

CBS:  Bull  Session 

NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 


4:30 

NBC- Red: 


5:00 

NBC-Blue: 


4:05 
4:05 


4:30 
4:30 

4:45 
4:45 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 

5:30 
5:30 


6:00 
6:00 


6:30 
6:30 


7:00 
7:00 


8:00 
8:00 

8:15 

8:30 
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4:30 
4:30 


5:00 
5:00 


5:05 
5:05 


KSTP  Presents 


Magic  Waves 


5:30 

CBS:  The  Human  Adventure 

NBC-Blue:  Teddy  Powell  Orch. 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
NBC-Red:  Kaltenmeyer  Kinder- 
garten 

6:05 

CBS:  Albert  Warner 

NBC-Blue:  Reggie  Childs  Orch. 

6:30 

5:30  NBC-Blue:  Renfrew  of  the  Mounted 
5:30  NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

6:45 

5:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 
5:45  NBC-Red:  Southwestern  Serenade 

7:00 

6:00  CBS:  People's  Platform 
6:00  NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
6:00  NBC-Red:  Art  for  Your  Sake 

7:30 

6:30  CBS:  Sky  Blazers 
6:30  NBC-Blue:  Benny  Goodman  Orch. 

7:45 

NBC-Red: 


7:00 
7:00 


7:30 
7:30 


8:00 
8:00 


9:00 
9:00 


9:15 
9:30 


H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00 

CBS:  Gang  Busters 

NBC-Blue:  Glen  Gray  Orch. 

8:30 

CBS:  Wayne  King's  Orch. 

NBC-Blue:  Radio  Guild 

9:00 

CBS:   YOUR    HIT    PARADE 

NBC-Blue:  National  Barn  Dance 

9:45 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

10:00 

NBC-Blue:  NBC   SYMPHONY 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Crosby 

10:15 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

10:30 

CBS:  Gay  Nineties  Revue 


■  Wayne    King    congratulates    Madeleine    Moschenross,    diamond    ring    winner. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  May  25,  June  1,  8,  15  and  22! 

May  25:  The  San  Francisco  Fair  opens  today,  and  you'll  hear  all  about  the  gayety  and 
excitement  over  all   the    networks. 

June  I:  Gill  Stern  interviews  a  sports  celebrity  today  in  the  Academy  of  Sports  pavilion 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  It's  a  regular  Saturday  event,  at  I  1:30  A.M.  over  NBC 
.  .  .  The  finals  of  the  I.C.  4-A  Track  meet  are  on  NBC  .  .  .  Two  horse  races,  one  from 
Belmont,  on   both   NBC  and   Mutual,   and   one  from   Delaware  Park,  on  Mutual  alone. 

June  8:  Today  sees  the  finals  in  the  National  Open  Golf  Championship  tournament — 
Husing  announcing,  on  CBS  ...  As  to  horse  races,  the  Belmont  Classic,  a  $50,000 
stoke  event,  is  on  NBC  and  Mutual,  and  the  Polly  Drummond  Stakes  at  Delaware  Parle 
are  on  Mutual  .  .  .  And  as  to  Track:  NBC  has  the  Princeton   Invitation  meet. 

June  15:  Will  Osborne  and  his  orchestra  open  tonight  in  Chicago's  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  with  a  CBS  wire  .  .  .  The  Shevlin  Stakes  race  is  being  run  at  the  Aqueduct 
Track,  with   NBC  and   Mutual  there  to  tell  you  about  it. 

June  22:  The  first  thunder  of  the  Republican  Convention  is  on  all  networks  tonight — at 
6:30  and    10:15  P.M. — as  delegates  begin   pouring  into  Philadelphia. 

ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Wayne  King's 
orchestra,  on  CBS  at  8:30,  E.D.S.T.,  spon- 
sored  by  Cashmere   Bouquet  and    Halo. 

Even  a  jitterbug  who  thinks  anything 
sweeter  than  "Tuxedo  Junction"  is  icky 
would  like  Wayne  King.  He  couldn't  help 
it.  This  gentle,  unassuming  fellow  in  his 
late  thirties  is  one  of  the  nicest  guys  you're 
likely  to  meet  in  show  business,  with  a  sin- 
cere love  for  music  and  an  even  more 
sincere  love  for  his  fellow-man.  It's  on 
indication  of  his  character  that  today, 
fourteen  years  after  he  first  began  lead- 
ing his  own  band,  all  but  four  of  the 
band's  original  members  are  still  with 
him.  What's  more,  they  get  paid  all  year 
around,   whether  they're   working   or   not. 

Once  a  year  Wayne  King  and  his  band 
go  on  a  personal-appearance  tour,  play- 
ing in  theaters.  For  this  tour  he  scouts 
around  and  picks  up  singers,  dancers,  and 
other  specialty  acts.  He  doesn't  hire 
people  with  reputations,  but  concentrates 
on  youngsters  who  are  just  getting  started. 
"They've  got  to  be  good,  but  I  don't  want 
'em  famous,"  he  says.  Then  he  parades 
their  talents,  with  his  band  and  his  show- 
man's instinct  as  a  background,  and 
usually  sees  them  step  from  his  show  to 
new  and  more  permanent  jobs  when  the 
tour  is  ended.  On  tour  he  acts  as  father- 
confessor  to  these  young  entertainers — 
cheering  them  up  when  they're  depressed, 


showing  them  how  to  improve  their  acts, 
browbeating  agents  into  getting  them  bet- 
ter terms  from  possible  future  employers, 
and  in  general  helping  them  along.  "I 
love  doing   it  for  the  kids,"   he  says. 

Wayne  always  wears  baggy  tweeds — 
coat  and  trousers  never,  by  any  chance, 
matching — and  usually  is  smoking  a  pipe. 
His  favorite  is  a  rather  disreputable  chin- 
warmer  with  a  big  bowl,  which  he  stuffs 
with  a  special  blend  of  tobacco  the  secret 
of  which  he  guards  jealously.  He'll  give 
a  pipeful  to  anyone  who  wants  it,  but  he 
won't   tell    where   or   how   it   is    blended. 

Tonight's  Wayne  King  program,  you 
know,  is  made  up  of  numbers  requested  by 
the  listening  audience.  •  The  people  who 
write  in  the  best  request  letters  get  dia- 
mond rings  as  prizes,  and  there's  nothing 
phony  about  the  contest.  Buddy  Clark, 
singer  on  the  program,  knows  that  to  his 
sorrow:  his  favorite  song  is  "Let's  Face 
the  Music  and  Dance,"  and  he's  longing 
to  sing  it,  but  so  far  no  winning  letter  has 
requested  it,  so — no  sing.  You  might  win 
his  undying  gratitude  (and  a  diamond 
ring  for  yourself)  by  writing  a  good  letter 
suggesting  it. 

Wayne's  yearly  tour  will  be  about  ended 
as  you  read  this,  and  he'll  be  back  in  his 
beautiful  Winnetka,  III.,  home,  with  his 
wife  (the  former  Dorothy  Janis,  movie 
star)    and    his    children. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  ,  .  . 

JANE  KAYE — who  is  properly  described  as  a  torch  singer. 
You  can  hear  her  tonight  on  the  National  Barn  Dance  over 
NBC-Blue,  where.  Uncle  Ezra  says,  she  is  really  giving 
the  Hayloft  gang  a  definition  of  the  word  "photogenic." 
Jane  was  born  in  1915  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  and  started 
singing  over  a  Chicago  station  after  her  graduation  from 
high  school.  She  joined  Joe  Sanders'  orchestra  in  1937 
and  remained  with  him  until  last  fall,  when  she  signed  up 
with  NBC.  Cigars,  reckless  driving,  and  untidiness  are 
the  things  she  likes  least — lemon  pudding,  swimming  and 
clothes  what  she  likes  most.    No,  she  isn't  married — yet. 

RADIO    AND   TELEVISION    MIRROR 


(Continued  from  page  53) 
ing  in  the  least  unromantic  about  a 
young  couple  looking  into  their  bank^ 
books,  talking  about  income  and  ex- 
penditure, and  even  fixing  up  a 
budget,  before  they  are  married.  It 
isn't  unromantic:    it's  common  sense. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  what  is  "romantic"  and  what  isn't 
— you  probably  think  it's  very  unro- 
mantic for  a  girl  to  do  the  proposing. 
Probably  it  is.  But  romance  is  a 
doubtful  benefit,  and  a  girl  who  over- 
estimates its  value  will  not  be  happy 
very  long  in  her  marriage — no  matter 
how  romantic  the  courtship  has  been. 

The  city  of  Reno  knows  women  who 
demand  romance — knows  them  very 
well.  They  are  frequent  visitors.  Al- 
ways in  search  of  the  unattainable, 
they  go  from  husband  to  husband,  al- 
ways disillusioned,  always  hoping  to 
meet  and  marry  the  knight  in  shining 
white  armor — who  turns  out,  once  the 
honeymoon  is  over,  to  be  only  another 
mere  man.  They  have  their  romance 
— frequently.  But  are  they  happy? 
Well,  if  you'd  ever  met  one  of  them 
you'd  know  the  answer. 

No,  frankness  and  honesty  and 
knowing-where-you-stand — these  are 
much  more  important  than  romance. 

I  hope  I've  convinced  you  that  it  is 
not  only  all  right,  but  much  better, 
to  do  the  proposing  yourself  if  the 
man  you  love  shows  a  disinclination 
to  do  it.  Assuming  that  I  have,  you 
are  probably  wondering  if  there  is 
any  particular  time  or  place  for  the 
proposal.   And  the  answer  is — 

rjON'T  set  the  stage.  Don't  plan  in 
'-^  advance.  Haven't  I  said  before 
that  the  moment  when  a  young 
couple  decide  to  marry  should  be 
spontaneous,  honest,  without  subtlety? 

I  can't  tell  you  when  the  right  mo- 
ment is,  any  more  than  I  can  tell  you 
the  moment  when  you  fall  in  love. 
I  can  only  say  that  you  will  recog- 
nize it  instinctively,  just  as  you  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  you're  in  love.  It 
will  come — the  precise  instant  when 
it  will  be  as  natural  as  breathing  to 
tell  him  that  you  love  him,  and  to 
talk  of  marriage.  Try  to  force  that 
moment,  and  it  will  vanish,  just  as 
love  vanishes  if  you  try  to   force  it. 

Just  one  more  thing.  It  may  seem 
an  unnecessary  caution,  but  more 
young  people  than  most  of  us  realize 
are  still  dependent  upon  their  parents' 
advice,  even  in  1940.  Don't  let  your 
parents  interfere  in  your  relationship 
with  the  man  you  hope  to  marry. 
Don't  expect,  or  accept,  their  help. 
It  is  your  problem  to  choose  a  mate, 
and  you  will  be  happier  if  you  do  it 
yourself.  Your  parents  may  be  wiser 
than  you — but  they  don't  know  your 
instincts,  your  emotions. 

It's  all  right,  if  the  man  you  love 
is  shy  of  proposing  to  you,  to  let 
Mother  open  the  door  for  him  when 
he  comes  to  call,  and  talk  to  him 
until  you're  ready.  But  no  more  than 
that.  Many  a  prospective  bridegroom 
has  been  scared  away  by  too  posses- 
sive  in-laws-to-be. 

There's  nothing  more  I  can  tell  you 
— and  in  fact  what  I've  said  boils 
down  to  a  few  words:  Be  frank,  sin- 
cere, spontaneous.  Those  three  quali- 
ties work  just  as  well  after  marriage 
as  before,  too. 

Listen  to  John  J.  Anthony's  marital 
advice  on  the  Good  Will  Hour,  every 
Sunday  night  at  10:00  E.D.S.T.,  over 
the  NBC-Blue  network  and  the  Inter- 
state Broadcasting  Company,  spon- 
sored by  Ironized  Yeast. 

JULY,    1940 


Three  fights  a  day.. 


Those  upsetting  "scenes"— those  long-drawn-out  conflicts  about  eating— do  not 
have  to  happen.  Countless  mothers  have  proved  with  Clapp's  Strained  and  Chopped 
Foods  that  such  troubles  can  be  avoided.  They've  shown  how  important  it  is  to  offer 
foods  whose  flavors  and  textures  please  the  baby  and  suit  his  stage  of  development. 

Or  three  happy  meals? 
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Babies  take  to  Clapp's! 

They  like  the  flavors— special  vegetables  bred,  grown,  cooked,  and  lightly  seasoned 

to  please  the  taste  of  babies.  (And  they  test  high  in  vitamins  and  minerals,  too.) 

They  like  the  textures— not  too  coarse  for  easy  handling,  nor  too  fine  for  exercise. 

They  like  the  variety— more  kinds  than  any  other  brand  offers. 

They  like  the  pleasant  placid  transition  from  Strained  Foods  to  Chopped  Foods— the 

same  good  garden-fresh  flavors  they've  always  known. 

•  Any  wonder  Clapp's  know  what  babies  like?  Doctors  and  mothers  have  been  giving 

them  tips  about  it  for  almost  20  years!  Clapp's  is  the  oldest  baby  foods  house,  and  the 

only  one  of  any  importance  that  makes  nothing  else. 


17  Strained  Varieties 
for  Young  Babies 


12  Chopped  Varieties 
for  Toddlers 


dapp's   Baby  Foods 

OKAYED  BY  DOCTORS  AND  BABIES 
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DURA-GLOSS 

The  search  for  beauty  is  a  never-ending 
quest,  and  rightly  so!  Now  comes  a  new 
nail  polish— D\ita.-Gloss— that  brings  new 
beauty  to  your  fingernails.  Thousands 
have  adopted  it  already.  Have  you?  For 
those  who  admire  you,  and  for  yourself, 
acquire  this  gleaming  new  beauty.  See 
how  smoothly  and  easily  Dura-Gloss  goes 
on,  and  how  much  longer  it  wears!  In  the 
loveliest  shades.  The  best  nail  polish  you 
can  buy.  10  cents  at  all  cosmetic  counters. 

Send  for  "Proper  Care  of  Fingernails."  Only 
complete  guide  to  nail  beauty,  fashion,  health 
and  manicure.  Enclose  34  stamp,  Dept.  41- 


Choose  your  color  by  the 

FI^GERHillL 
CAP 


Only  Dura-Gloss  has 
it!  New  "fingernail 
cap"— coated  with  the 
polish  that's  in  the  bot- 
tle. Shows  exact  shade. 
Banishes  guesswork, 
disappointment. 
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Lorr    Laboratories, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 


■  You  hear  his  baritone  voice  on  the  Lucky  Strike  Hit 
Parade — but  once  Barry  Wood  wanted  to  be  a  doctor. 
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HEN  radio  people  get  together 
and  talk  about  the  outstanding 
broadcasters  of  the  past  winter, 
it's  ten  to  one  that  it  won't  be  long 
before  Barry  Wood's  name  is  men- 
tioned. He's  the  singing  star  on  the 
Lucky  Strike  Hit  Parade  heard  over 
CBS  every  Saturday  night  at  9:00. 
And  there's  no  doubt  about  it,  Barry 
hitched  his  star  to  his  baritone  voice, 
and  those  vocal  chords  haven't  let 
him  down! 

As  a  kid,  Barry  wanted  to  be  a 
doctor,  and  that's  why  he  took  a  pre- 
medical  course  at  Yale.  Music  came 
naturally  to  him,  and  while  at  college 
he  played  saxophone  with  the  Yale 
dance  and  football  bands  and  did 
some  occasional  singing.  He  was  also 
a  crack  swimmer  and  for  three  years 
was  on  the  All-American  water  polo 
team. 

When  Barry  reached  his  senior 
year,  he  wasn't  quite  so  sure  that  he 
wanted  to  continue  toward  an  M.  D. 
At  graduation,  he  abandoned  the  idea 
entirely  and  determined  instead  to 
become  the  world's  greatest  saxo- 
phonist. Fired  with  this  tremendous 
enthusiasm  he  came  to  New  York  and 
for  the  next  five  years  played  with 
the  orchestras  of  Buddy  Rogers,  Vin- 
cent Lopez  and  Abe  Lyman. 

Mr.  Lyman's  decision  to  go  to  Chi- 
cago indirectly  was  responsible  for 
Barry's  concentration  on  singing.  He 
didn't  want  to  leave  New  York  and 
he  wanted  to  take  voice  lessons.  So 
he  remained  behind  and  finally  got 
a  job  singing  over  a  local  station  .  .  . 
for  exactly  nothing  a  week!  All  this 
time  he  was  living  on  savings  ac- 
cumulated from  his  orchestra  work, 
and  waiting  for  a  break. 

It  came  one  day  when  an  audition 
won  him  the  job  as  Jerry  Cooper's 
replacement  on  a  fifteen  minute  net- 
work program  for  eight  weeks.  After 
that  CBS  signed  him,  and  Barry 
worked  on  many  sustaining  shows, 
continued  his  voice  lessons — and  this 
time  determined  to  become  the  best 


baritone  in  the  country.  Last  Novem 
ber  Barry  got  his  "Lucky"  break.  Ask 
any  one — they'll  tell  you  that  Barry 
Wood  is  on  the  hit  parade  of  romantic 
baritones. 

Rita  Barisic,  New  York  City:  Janice 
Gilbert  is  the  accomplished  seven- 
teen year  old  actress  who  plays  the 
role  of  Janice  Collins  in  The  O'Neills. 
She's  a  graduate  of  the  Professional 
Children's  School  and  made  her  radio 
debut  six  years  ago.  Janice  does  a 
number  of  dialects  and  speaks  French 
and  Spanish  fluently.  She's  a  very 
grown-up  looking  young  lady  with 
brown  curly  hair  and  gray  eyes,  and 
she  likes  to  play  tennis  in  her  leisure 
time  and  collect  autographs  of  famous 
people.  Besides  appearing  in  The 
O'Neills,  she  is  occasionally  heard  on 
the  Second  Husband  and  Hilltop 
House  programs. 

Shirley  Dawson,  Ottawa,  Ontario:  Fol- 
lowing is  the  cast  of  Guiding  Light: 
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Dr.  Ruthledge 
Mary  Ruthledge 
Mrs.  Kransky 
Rose  Kransky 
Jacob  Kransky 
Ned  Holden 
Torchy  Holden 
Fredericka  Lang 
Iris  Marsh 
Ellen 


Arthur  Peterson 
Sara  jane  Wells 
Mignon  Schreiber 
Ruth  Bailey 
Seymour  Young 
Ed  Prentiss 
Gladys  Heen 
Margaret  Fuller 
Betty  Arnold 
Henrietta  Tedro 
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FAN    CLUB    SECTION 

If  you'd  like  to  join  Pepper  Young's 
Family  Fan  Club,  write  to  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Robinson,  68  East  Street,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 

There's  a  new  Nan  Wynn  Fan  Club 
just  formed  by  Miss  Helen  Hender- 
son, 251  Maple  Street,  Kearny,  N.  J. 
She'd  like  to  hear  from  those  who  are 
interested  in  joining. 

Miss  Alice  Robertson,  47  North 
Bleeker  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
has  formed  what  she  believes  to  be 
the  first  fan  club  in  honor  of  a  radio 
announcer  .  .  .  the  honors  going  to 
Del  Sharbutt.  If  you  share  her  enthu- 
siasm, why  not  write  her? 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROB 


Kate  Hopkins,  Angel  of  Mercy 


your  good  name  by  spreading  the 
news  that  Tom  is  a  jailbird.  And 
then,  you  won't  have  a  chance  in 
the  world  of  getting  that  appoint- 
ment." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  had 
no  idea  how  much  Don  knew  about 
what  happened  in  Chicago.  I  wasn't 
as  worried  about  not  getting  the  ap- 
pointment as  I  was  about  Tom's  los- 
ing his  job,  if  the  story  came  out.  In 
desperation,  I  phoned  Stur  Wolf. 

It  was  a  relief  to  hear  his  calm 
voice.  He  listened  and  then  told  me 
not  to  worry.  He'd  keep  Don  quiet. 
He  didn't  say  what  it  was,  but  I  had 
a  feeling  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing not  very  pretty  in  Don's  past, 
of  which  Stur  knew,  and  which  he 
was  willing  to  use  to  silence  him. 

I  SUPPOSE  I  should  have  told  Tom 
'  about  this,  but  I  didn't  have  the 
heart  to  upset  him.  The  day  after  I  had 
this  bad  news.  Forest  Falls  held  its 
annual  Christmas  dance.  I  had  been 
afraid  that  Trudy  might  prevail  on 
Tom  to  take  her  to  the  dance,  but, 
as  I  was  pleased  to  learn,  Tom  had 
asked  Louise  Leverett.  More  than 
that,  he  had  asked  Louise  to  have 
dinner  with  us  before  the  dance. 

Louise  looked  very  lovely  in  her 
simple  dinner  dress.  Even  Tom  no- 
ticed how  charming  she  looked  and 
his  compliment  brought  a  brightness 
into  her  eyes  that  only  confirmed  my 
suspicion  of  her  love  for  him.  The 
three  of  us  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 
Then,  toward  the  end  of  dinner,  the 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

baby  started  to  cry  upstairs  and  we 
had  to  tell  Louise  about  Mary  Taylor 
and  the  baby. 

So  after  dinner,  when  Louise  and  I 
went  upstairs  for  our  wraps,  nothing 
would  do  but  that  we  stop  and  see 
the  baby.  It  was  while  we  were  in 
Mary's  room  that  the  doorbell  rang. 
Tom  shouted  from  downstairs  that 
he'd  answer. 

A  few  minutes  later,  after  Louise 
had  taken  a  last  look  at  the  baby  and 
a  last  quick  glance  at  herself  in  the 
mirror,  we  went  downstairs.  About 
halfway  down  the  stairs,  I  heard 
Tom's  voice: 

"You  shouldn't  have  come  here, 
Trudy,"   he   was   saying. 

"And  why  shouldn't  I?"  Trudy 
asked.  "Are  you  afraid  that  little 
Louise  Leverett  will  be  jealous?" 

"Please,  Trudy,"  Tom  answered. 
"Leave  Louise  out  of  this.  I've  told 
you  Louise  is  just  a  good  friend." 

"That's  what  you  say,"  Trudy  said. 
"Louise  has  different  ideas." 

This  was  too  much  for  me.  I  hur- 
ried down  the  stairs.  I  had  a  feeling 
that  Louise  wanted  to  turn  back  and 
run  and  hide,  so  I  took  her  hand  and 
made  her  stay  beside  me. 

"Please,  Trudy,  go  away  before  they 
come  downstairs,"  Tom  was  saying  as 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"I  won't,"  Trudy  said.  "Tom,  how 
can  you  treat  me  this  way,  when  you 
know  I  love  you  so  much?" 

As  we  stepped  into  the  living  room, 
I  could  feel  Louise  stiffen  beside  me. 
There  were  Tom  and  Trudy,  together. 


Trudy  had  her  arms  about  Tom's 
neck.  She  was  trying  to  kiss  him. 
Tom  was  blushing  furiously  and  try- 
ing to  pry  her  arms  loose. 

"Trudy!"  I  said. 

"I — I'm  sorry,  mother,"  Tom  said. 
"I — I  didn't  ask  her  to  come  here.  I 
told  her  I  was  taking  Louise  to  the 
dance." 

"Oh,  stop  apologizing,  Tom!"  Trudy 
snapped.  "It's  all  right,  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins.    I'm  going." 

With  that  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room  and  a  moment  later  the  front 
door  slammed.  Tom  fidgeted  with  his 
tie  and  shrugged  his  shoulder  ner- 
vously. 

"I'm  sorry,  Louise,"  he  managed  to 
stammer   at  last. 

"That's  all  right,  Tom,"  Louise  said. 
"I  know  it  wasn't  your  fault.  It 
doesn't  matter  a  bit.  Let's  forget  all 
about  it."  She  smiled  and  put  out 
her  hand.    Her  poise  was  magnificent. 

THE  banquet  hall  at  the  Pioneer 
'  Club  was  crowded  by  the  time  we 
arrived.  The  Christmas  Dance  is  the 
social  event  of  the  year  in  Forest 
Falls.     Everyone   was   there. 

The  music  was  loud  and  happy  and 
everyone,  from  the  grandfathers  to 
the  children,  was  dancing.  Tom 
whirled  Louise  off  into  a  dance  and  I 
was  left  to  wander  about  alone. 

After  awhile,  I  found  Judge  Lev- 
erett up  on  the  balcony  and  we  sat 
together  and  watched  the  dancers.  I 
looked  about  for  Stur  Wolf,  but  he 
wasn't  there. 


^^^t  Afu^  a/faa  4a^j/za^ 


amdd/ 


"Colgate's  special/)e«- 
etraling  foam  gets  into 
hidden  crevices  be- 
tween your  teeth  .  .  . 
helps  your  toothbrush 
clean  out  decaying 
-  food  particles  and  stop 
the  stagnant  saliva  odors  that  cause 
much  bad  breath.  And  Colgate's 
safe  polishing  agent  makes  teeth 
naturally  bright  and  sparkling!  Al- 
ways use  Colgate  Dental  Cream — 
regularly  and  frequently.  No  other 
dentifrice  is  exactly  like  it." 


JULY,    1940 


^^11  NOW-  A/O  BAD  BR£A  TH  BEHIND  HER  SPARKUNG  SMILE.' 
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UZ  SiRl/EP  THi  BAD  NEWS  W/W  THE  COFFEE/ 


1.  "Sure,  it's  a  fine  house  this  is!"  blurts 
out  the  just-hired  Lizzie.  "That  old  kitch- 
en drain  is  stopped  up  tight!" 


3.    Down    the   drain    goes    Drano!   And    it 

gets  down  deep — di^s  out  all  the  clog- 
ging muck — clears  the  drain  thoroughly ! 


-^ 


2.  "A  stopped-up  drain?"  inquires  a  tact- 
ful guest.  "I  know  the  answer  to  that 
onel  We'll  telephone  for  some  Drano!" 


4.  "Drano  not  only  cleans  drains — it  keeps 
'em  clean!"  smiles  the  guest.  "Use  a  tea- 
spoonful  at  night  after  dishes  are  done!" 


P.S.  After  the  dishes—use  a  teaspoonful  of  Drano 
to  guard  against  clogged  drains.  Never 
over  2S^  at  grocery,  drug,  hardware  stores. 

Drano 


USE    DRANO   DAILY 

TO    KEEP 

DRAINS    CLEAN 


CLEANS  CLOGGED  DRAINS 

Copr.  1940.  The  DrackettCo. 


^^And  Fm  the  bride  who 
thought  I  couldn't  cookF' 


17  USEFUL  CHAPTERS 


Appetizers  Easy  to  Make 

Soups — Hearty   and 
Otherwise 

Baking  Your  Own  Bread 

Beating  the   Meat   Bill 

Fish 

Stuffings,  Sauces  and 
Gravies 

Other  Muscle  Makers 

Starch  Standbys 

Vegetables 

Salads  and  Salad  Dress- 
ings 

Just  Desserts 


Beverages — Hot  and  Cold 
Sandwich  Symphonies 
Leftovers 

When  It's  Your  Turn  to 
Entertain 

When  There  Are  Two  to 
Cook  For 

For  the  Executive  in  the 
Kitchen 

Alphabetical  Index 
Daily  Needs 
Cooking  Terms  and 
Measurements 


Only  25c  postpaid. 

Makes  admirable 
shower  gift.  Send 
stamps  or  coins,  wrap- 
ped safely,  for  your 
copy  today.  Address: 
Readers'  Service  Bu- 
reau, Dept.  42. 

Radio    Mirror, 

^       205     East     42nd     Street, 
New    York,    N.    Y. 


GREAT  NEWS   FOR 
NEWLYWED  COOKS! 

•  Here's  a  brand  new  kind  of  cook  book, 
written  by  the  food  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine especially  for  you!  Jam  packed  with 
the  very  latest  tested  recipes  to  give  your 
everyday  meals  new  man-pleasing  thrills. 
Not  just  another  cook  book,  it  has  17 
complete  chapters  tipping  you  off  about 
cooking  for  two,  practical  money-saving 
ideas  on  how  to  buy  your  meats  and  gro- 
ceries, measurements,  cooking  hints  and 
tricks. 

FOR    EASY    USE 

"EVERY  HOMEMAKER'S  COOK  BOOK" 
is  designed  for  quick,  practical  use  right 
in  the  kitchen.  Bright  green  and  yellow, 
washable,  stiff  cover.  Patent  "lie-flat" 
binding,  won't  fly  shut.  192  pages,  with 
quick  alphabetical  index. 

Every  1940  kitchen  should  have  "EVERY 
HOMEMAKER'S  COOK  BOOK." 
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"They  make  a  fine  couple,  don't 
they?"   I   heard   Judge   Leverett   say. 

I  looked  down  to  where  Tom  and 
Louise  were  dancing.  Louise  was 
looking  up  at  Tom  and  he  was  smil- 
ing down  at  her  in  a  new  way.  I  had 
never  seen  him  look  at  Louise  with 
that  expression  before  —  something 
tender  and  humorous  and  very  near. 
I  smiled   at  the  Judge. 

"I'd  be  very  happy  if  it  worked 
out  that  way,"  I  said.  Then  Esther 
Greenlee  and  her  husband.  Ken,  came 
over  to  sit  with  us  and  the  conversa- 
tion became  general. 

Suddenly,  Louise  was  standing  be- 
fore us.  She  was  trembling  and  her 
face  was  white  and  tense. 

"Mrs.  Hopkins,"  she  said.  "I  just 
heard  Don  Parker  telling  some  men 
that  Tom  was  in  jail  in  Chicago. 
Someone  should  stop  him  from 
spreading   such    lies." 

"I  should  say  so,"  Judge  Leverett 
said,  jumping  to  his  feet,  "Where  is 
he?" 

I  couldn't  let  the  Judge  do  anything 
without  knowing.  "Please,"  I  said, 
"you  mustn't  make  a  scene.  Judge 
Leverett.  You  see,"  this  was  so  hard 
to  say,  "in  a  way,  it's  true.  It  was 
a  mistake  —  but  —  well,  Tom  was  in 
jail." 

The  Judge's  face  went  pale.  A  small 
moan  escaped  Louise's  lips.  And  then 
Tom  came  running  toward  us.  He 
had  heard  about  Don's  little  speech, 
too.  Tom  tried  to  go  to  Louise  to 
explain. 

BUT  Judge  Leverett  stepped  be- 
tween them.  "Just  a  moment, 
young  man.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  you  not  to  see  Louise  again  until 
this  matter  has  been  straightened  out 
satisfactorily." 

Louise  tried  to  protest,  but  it  did 
no  good.  The  Judge  held  her  firmly 
by  the  elbow  and  piloted  her  past 
Tom.  I  had  to  catch  Tom's  arm  to 
prevent  him  from  running  down  to 
where  Don  Parker  was  still  standing 
in  the  center  of  a  group  of  men. 

"I'll  break  his  neck!"  Tom  said  un- 
der his  breath.  "This  is  just  another 
trick  to  keep  you  from  getting  the 
appointment.      Let    me    go,    mother!" 

There  wasn't  much  sleep  for  me 
that  night.  Until  then,  I  hadn't  really 
taken  the  campaign  against  me  very 
seriously.  I'm  afraid  I  was  vain  enough 
to  think  that  my  record  as  a  nurse 
was  recommendation  enough  to  with- 
stand any  idle  gossip  against  me.  But 
this  gossip  about  Tom  was  different. 
"They  were  using  my  son  as  a  weapon 
against  me! 

Tom  had  left  the  house  by  the  time 
I  got  downstairs  in  the  morning.  All 
day,  making  my  rounds,  I  was  wor- 
ried about  what  he  might  do.  During 
the  afternoon,  I  phoned  the  Country 
Club,  only  to  learn  that  Tom  was  out 
on  the  bridle  path  with  Trudy. 

And,  in  the  evening,  when  I  got 
home,  it  was  no  better.  Tom  was 
very  quiet  during  dinner.  Even  Mary 
Taylor  noticed  it.  And,  after  dinner, 
Tom  went  out  without  telling  me 
where  he  was  going. 

About  two  hours  later,  Esther 
Greenlee  came  bustling  in,  all  out  of 
breath  from  her  hurry.  Her  husband, 
Ken,  had  been  at  the  bowling  alley 
in  the  Pioneer  Club.  Tom  had  come 
in  and  Don  Parker  had  made  some 
slighting  remarks  and  Tom  had 
knocked  him  down.     I  was  horrified. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Esther  said.  "It's 
all  right.  Ken  says  Tom  was  wonder- 
ful. He  told  the  men  everythingr— 
all  about  Chicago — how  he  was  living 
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in  Arch  Hall's  apartment  and  didn't 
have  any  money  when  Trudy  phoned 
that  she  was  coming  to  him.  And 
how  he  borrowed  the  silver  dish  from 
Arch,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
Arch  would  lend  him  some  money  if 
he  were  there.  He  described  how  he 
was  arrested  when  he  tried  to  pawn 
the  dish,  because  it  turned  out  that 
the  dish  was  a  very  valuable  piece 
that  had  been  stolen  some  time  be- 
fore— and  Tom  was  suspected  of  being 
a  member  of  a  gang  of  apartment 
thieves.  And  then,  how  Arch  came 
back  and  cleared  him  of  the  whole 
thing  by  explaining  how  he  had 
bought  the  dish  from  some  men  who 
came  to  his  door  with  it.  Ken  says 
the  men  cheered  when  Tom  got 
through.  It's  all  right  now.  Tom's 
cleared.  They  can't  use  that  against 
you  now." 

I  hoped  that  now  we  would  have 
some  peace.  And  at  least  the  misun- 
derstanding about  Tom  was  cleared 
up  so  Judge  Leverett  allowed  Louise 
to  see  him  again.  But  being  robbed 
of  one  weapon  against  me  just  seemed 
to  make  Retta  more  determined.  Es- 
ther, who  knows  practically  every- 
thing that  goes  on  in  Forest  Falls, 
warned  me  time  after  time  that  Retta 
was  up  to  something. 

ESTHER  reported  that  Retta  was  see- 
•-  ing  a  lot  of  E.  Arthur  Reynolds, 
Trudy's  father,  who  had  never  liked 
me  because  he  thought  my  plans  for 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  were  too 
extravagant. 

And  then  things  began  to  come  into 
the  open,  more  and  more.  I  realized 
with  something  of  a  shock  what  Retta 
was  doing.  She  had  found  out  about 
Mary  Taylor.  Word  was  getting 
around  town  that  I  was  harboring  a 
loose  woman  in  my  home.  Suddenly 
everyone  was  warning  me  to  send 
Mary  away  if  I  wanted  the  super- 
visor's job. 

But  the  most  surprising  of  all  was 
Stur  Wolf.  If  his  face  hadn't  looked 
so  serious,  1  should  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  laugh  when  I  heard  what  he 
had  to  say. 

"We've  got  to  be  careful,  Kate,"  he 
said.     "People  are  beginning  to  talk." 

"To  talk?  You  can't  mean  they're 
talking  about  us!" 

"Yes,"  Stur  said.  "I've  heard  several 
sly,  little  remarks  about  our  friend- 
ship recently.  And  I  don't  like  it. 
It's  silly,  of  course,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  you  phone  me  after 
this,  when  you  want  to  ask  me  any- 
thing. 

"You're  such  a  straightforward  per- 
son, Kate,"  he  went  on.  "You  can't 
understand  how  small  minds  work. 
They  can  make  scandal  out  of  a  look. 
And  you  can't  afford  any  scandal 
right  now,  not  if  you  want  that  ap- 
pointment. And  there's  another  thing. 
I  wish  you'd  send  that  Taylor  girl 
away  before  they  get  too  busy  on  her. 
I've  been  hearing  about  that,  too. 
Retta  Farrell  is  working  on  the  wo- 
men in  the  Wednesday  Club,  getting 
them  steamed  up  about  your  expos- 
ing the  youth  of  the  community  to 
Mary's  immoral  influence." 

"But,  she  has  nowhere  to  go,"  I 
said.  "And  she  isn't  well,  yet.  Be- 
sides, I've  watched  Mary.  I  know 
she's  not  a  loose  character.  Maybe, 
she's  made  a  mistake — but,  somehow, 
I  doubt  even  that.  I'm  sure  there  is 
some  perfectly  simple  and  good  rea- 
son for  what's  happened  to  her.  She's 
been  very  deeply  hurt  and  I'm  not 
going  to  hurt  her  anymore.  Certainly 
not  because  Retta  threatens  me!" 
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"I  rather  expected  you  to  take  that 
stand,"  Stur  said.  "But  watch  Retta 
— she'll  stop  at  nothing." 

As  if  that  weren't  enough,  when  I 
got  back  to  the  office  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Service,  I  found  Trudy  Rey- 
nolds waiting  for  me. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins," Trudy  said,  very  much  as 
though  she  were  delivering  an  ul- 
timatum. 

She  plunged  right  into  it.  "Ever 
since  you  arrived  in  Chicago  and 
helped  Tom  get  out  of  that  mess, 
you've  been  working  on  Tom — trying 
to  keep  him  away  from  me.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you,  Tom  would  have 
married  me  months  ago." 

"That's  not  true,  Trudy,"  I  said. 
"I've  never  said  anything  to  Tom 
about  not  marrying  you.  It  was  Tom's 
own  doubt  of  his  love  for  you  that 
kept  him  from  marrying  you.  You 
wouldn't  want  to  marry  him  if  he 
didn't   love  you,   would  you?" 

"Why  not?  If  he  married  me — if 
you  left  him  alone — he'd  learn  to  love 
me.  Why  shouldn't  he?  There's  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  me.  And  I  could 
help  Tom.  I  could  get  my  father  to 
give  him  a  good  job.  I  have  money. 
Tom  could  do  anythir"  he  wanted — 
go  to  school — travel — stay  here — any- 
thing.    I  wouldn't  care  what  he  did." 

"Oh,  Trudy,"  I  said.  "Don't  you  see 
how  bad  that  would  be  for  Tom? 
He's  a  man.  He's  got  to  work  out 
his  own  future — without  help  from 
you.     Or  from  me." 

"No,  I  don't  see.  Why  shouldn't  I 
help  him,  if  I  want  to?  And  if  you'd 
get  out  of  my  way,  if  you'd  stop  try- 
ing to  turn  him  against  me,  I  could 
help  him."  Her  young  face  grew 
shrewd  and  hard.  "I'll  make  a  bar- 
gain with  you,  Mrs.  Hopkins.  You 
want  the  appointment  to  the  super- 
visor's job  and  my  father  can  swing 
it  for  you.  I'll  see  to  it  that  you  get 
the  appointment,  if  you'll  get  out  of 
my  way  and  let  me  have  a  chance 
to  marry  Tom." 

"That's  not  a  very  nice  bargain, 
Trudy,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  care.  I  love  Tom  and  I 
want  him.  I'll  do  anything  I  can  to 
get  him.     What  do  you  say?" 

you  just  can't  bear  not  to  get  every- 
'  thing  you  want,  can  you?"  I  said 
softly. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  get  what  I  want? 
What's  your  answer?" 

"The  answer  is  no,  Trudy.  I  can't 
play  a  game  with  my  son's  happi- 
ness."    I  turned  away  from  her. 

She  had  not  expected  that. 

"Well,"  she  said  at  last,  "don't  say 
I  didn't  warn  you.  There  are  other 
people  who  don't  approve  of  your  in- 
terference— Retta  Farrell  for  instance. 
You'll  be  sorry!" 

"That  sounds  like  a  threat,  Trudy." 

"Take  it  any  way  you  like.  There 
it  is!"  And  she  stormed  out  of  the 
office. 

Now  it  was  getting  close  to  the  time 
when  the  committee  would  meet  to 
make  the  appointment.  The  very  air 
in  Forest  Falls  was  buzzing  with  ex- 
citement and  conjecture. 

For  Retta  had  no  scruples  against 
attacking  Mary  directly.  Noticing  how 
sad  Mary  began  to  look,  I  found  out 
that  Retta  and  Mrs.  Anderson  had 
already  approached  her  twice  on  the 
street,  while  she  was  airing  the  baby. 
Both  times,  the  women  had  asked 
very  pointed  questions.  Who  was  the 
baby's  father?  Why  didn't  Mary  wear 
a  wedding  ring?  Why  was  I  keeping 
her  in  my  house?     Mary  was  fright- 
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CONFUCIUS 
JUNIOR  say: 

A//s  well 

that's     „ 
oiled  well 


". . .  and  my  Mommy  say  all's  well  with 
my  pink,  healthy  skin . . .  'cause  I'm  oiled 
well  every  day  with  Mennen  Antiseptic 
Oil.  B'leeve  me,  that  good  oV  Oil  is  a 
baby's  best  BODY-guard  against  nasty 
oV  germs.  I  sure  hope  YOUR  baby  gets 
this  skin  protection!" 

Mother,  to  give  yolir  baby's  skin  the  best 
care,  to  keep  it  safer  from  germs,  and  freer  of 
rashes,  do  as  almost  all  hospitals  do,  as  most 
doctors  recommend;  oil  baby's  skin  daily  with 
Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  Do  this  until  he's  at 
least  a  year  old.  And  use  the  oil  after  every 
diaper  change,  too. 

Then  continue  the  protection  with  Mennen 
Antiseptic  Powder.  Made  by  a  new  process — 
Hammerized — it's  as  smooth  as  air.  And — it's 
Antiseptic.  A  survey  indicates  it  is  recom- 
mended by  more  doctors  than  any  other  baby 
powder. 

Remember,  also,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
visits  to  your  doctor.  Take  your  baby  to  him 
regularly. 


ened.  She  was  afraid  she  would  have 
to  give  up  the  baby.  And  she  was 
also  afraid  that  her  staying  with  me 
might  keep  me  from  getting  the  ap- 
pointment. 

So,  they  had  carried  their  war  right 
to  the  threshold  of  my  home! 

Retta  Farrell  planned  her  moves 
carefully  and  timed  them  well.  Just 
two  days  before  the  appointment, 
Esther  arrived  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Wednesday  Club  in  her  usual  flutter. 
A  delegation  of  women  was  coming 
to  call  on  me  that  evening  to  demand 
that  I  send  Mary  Taylor  away! 

"Nonsense!"  I  said.  "How  can  they 
demand  anything  like  that?  This  is 
my  home  and  I  can  have  anyone  I 
please  in  it." 

"You  don't  understand,  Kate,"  Es- 
ther said.  "Mrs.  Anderson  saw  Mary 
talking  to  Donald  Farrell  on  the  street 
the  other  afternoon  and  Retta's  got 
the  wind  up  about  her  precious  son 
being  led  astray  by  your  loose  woman. 
You  should  have  heard  her  at  the 
meeting.  She  almost  screamed,  she 
was  so  indignant  about  the  danger  to 
the  young  manhood  of  Forest  Falls." 

Esther's  voice  carries  pretty  well, 
and  at  the  moment  I  was  busier  hop- 
ing Mary  hadn't  heard  her  than  I  was 
worrying  about  the  delegation  that 
was   going  to   descend  upon  me. 

In  the  evening,  Tom  and  I  stayed 
in  the  living  room,  talking  about  the 
delegation.  Mary  went  upstairs  early, 
leaving  the  baby  with  us  for  awhile. 
Tom  and  I  talked  for  half  an  hour  or 
so,  and  then  the  baby  began  to  be 
drowsy.  Tom  murmured  something 
about  taking  the  baby  upstairs,  but  I 
was  so  preoccupied  with  formulating 
a  speech  for  the  women  I  hardly  no- 
ticed what  he  was  saying  or  doing. 

I  was  startled  out  of  my  reverie 
by  Tom's  sudden  shout. 

"Mother,"  he  called  from  upstairs. 
"Come  up  here!  Mary's  tried  to  kill 
herself!" 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  up  those 
stairs.  Tom  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  the  bathroom.  Mary  was 
stretched  out  on  the  floor  and  the  air 
was  chokingly  full  of  gas. 

SHE  had  the  gas  pipe  in  her  mouth," 
Tom  said.  "I  smelled  the  gas  as  I 
passed  the  door." 

I  sent  him  into  Mary's  bedroom  to 
put  the  baby  down  away  from  the 
gas.  I  opened  the  bathroom  window 
and  knelt  down  beside  Mary.  She 
didn't  seem  to  be  breathing,  but  her 
pulse  was  still  beating  very  weakly. 
Tom  and  I  carried  her  into  the  hall- 
way, near  to  a  window.  I  started 
artificial  respiration.  I  don't  really 
know  what  I  did.  My  confused  mem- 
ory tells  me  that  I  was  praying  and 
giving  Tom  orders  and  preparing  a 
scathing  speech  to  the  women  whose 
vicious  gossip  was  responsible  for 
this,  all  at  the  same  time. 

In  a  few  minutes.  Dr.  Madison  and 
the  pulmotor  squad  from  the  fire  de- 
partment were  there  and  it  was  out 
of  my  hands.  Dr.  Madison  pronounced 
Mary  out  of  danger. 

I  went  back  to  the  room  to  see 
that  she  was  all  right  ,  .  .  and  it  was 
then  I  saw  the  letter.  Thinking  it 
was  a  note  she  had  left  me,  I  read  it. 
And  I  got  the  shock  of  my  life!  The 
poor   child! 

Then  it  was  time  to  face  the  dele- 
gation. And  now  I  was  ready  for 
them.  They  came  marching  into  the 
living  room,  all  three  of  them  prim 
and  self-righteous.  Retta  was  the 
spokesman. 

"We  represent  the  opinion  of  all  the 


women  in  Forest  Falls,"  she  an- 
nounced smugly.  "We  have  been  sent 
to  order  you  to  get  Mary  Taylor  out 
of  town  immediately!" 

"I'm  afraid  that's  impossible,"  I  said 
calmly.  "Even  if  I  wanted  to  send 
her  away,  which  I  do  not  want  or  in- 
tend to  do,  I  couldn't  right  now.  You 
see,  just  half  an  hour  ago,  Mary  Tay- 
lor tried  to  kill  herself." 

There  was  a  gasp  from  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton. Mrs.  Anderson  got  very  red  in 
the  face  and  didn't  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  her  hands  and  feet. 
But  Retta  was  unmoved. 

"That  just  shows!"  she  said  trium- 
phantly. "The  girl  has  the  decency 
to  be  ashamed.  Her  conscience  got 
the  better  of  her." 

At  that  point,  I'm  afraid  I  forgot 
all  about  the  cool,  logical  speech  I  had 
prepared  for  the  ladies.  I  said  what 
I  thought.  I  used  words  like  cruelty 
and  malice  and,  yes.  Murder!  This 
time,  the  ladies  had  good  reason  for 
being  offended,  for  I  didn't  spare 
them  at  all.  They  went  scurrying 
from  before  me  like  flustered  hens. 
At  the  door,  I  caught  Retta's  arm. 

I  WANT  you  to  stay,"  I  said.  "I  have 
'  something  to  say  to  you  alone." 
She  turned  back  reluctantly.  "You'd 
better  sit  down,"  I  said.  "This  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  shock." 

"Hurry  up  and  say  what  you  have 
to  say!"  Retta  said. 
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Five  Reasons  for  the  success  of 
The  Good  News  of  1940 — Fanny 
Brice,  Hanley  Stafford,  Mary  Mar- 
tin,   Warren    Hull.    Dick    Powell. 

"Very  well,"  I  said.  "You've  done 
Mary  Taylor  a  big  injustice.  You 
see,  Mary's  baby  is  your  grandchild. 
Donald  is  his  father." 

Retta  sat  down  very  suddenly.  She 
was  stunned — but  only  for  a  second. 

"It's  a  lie!"  she  shouted.  "You're 
just  making  it  up  to  hurt  me.  You 
think  that  by  blackmailing  me  with 
this  lie  you  can  get  me  to  vote  for 
your  appointment.  Well,  you're  wrong, 
because  I  don't  believe  it!"  She  stood 
up.  "What's  more,  I'll  tell  everyone 
in  town  about  this  cheap  trick  of 
yours  to  force  me  to  step  aside  so  you 
can  get  that  job.  It's  blackmail!" 

I  waited  until  she'd  worn  herself 
out.     Then  I  read  her  the  letter  I'd 
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found.  It  was  from  Mary's  sister  and 
it  was  very  plain.  It  advised  Mary  to 
go  to  Retta  and  tell  her  that  Donald 
was  married  to  her  and  ask  her  for 
money  and  help  for  the  child. 

"It's  a  lie!"  Retta  shouted  again. 

I  suggested  that  we  have  Donald 
come  over  and  prove  the  thing  one 
way  or  another.  Retta  almost  laughed 
at  me.  She  left  quickly,  warning  me 
that  she  would  get  hold  of  Donald 
and  make  him  deny  the  whole  thing. 

pORTUNATELY,  Tom  had  met  Don- 
Tald  on  the  street  when  he  went  to 
the  drugstore,  so  we  knew  where 
to  find  him  before  his  mother  reached 
him.  It  wasn't  long  before  Donald  was 
sitting  in  my  living  room,  hearing  the 
whole  story.  He  admitted  only  that 
everything  was  possible,  but  he 
wouldn't  talk  until  he'd  seen  Mary. 

It  was  Stur  Wolf  who  saved  the 
day.  He  had  heard  of  Mary's  at- 
tempted suicide  and  come  right  over. 
He  listened  to  my  story  and  then 
tackled  Donald  himself.  The  last  I 
heard  was  Stur  saying  he  would  keep 
Donald  with  him  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  they  were  at  my 
house  before  breakfast.  Donald  had 
confessed  everything  to  Stur.  He  and 
Mary  had  been  married  a  year  and  a 
half,  but  Donald  had  been  afraid  to 
tell  his  mother  because  he  was  sure 
she  would  stop  his  allowance  and  he 
couldn't  finish  college.  And  he  was 
afraid  he  could  never  take  care  of 
Mary,  unless  he  got  his  degree.  They 
were  living  in  the  college  town,  when 
suddenly,  Mary  disappeared  without  a 
word.  He  hadn't  known  anything 
about  the  baby.  Stur  said  to  leave 
the    whole    thing    to    him. 

That  day  was  one  thing  after  an- 


other. In  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Madison 
phoned  for  me  to  come  to  the  Leverett 
house  at  once.  Judge  Leverett  had 
had  a  heart  attack.  Tom  drove  me 
over  right  away. 

Louise  met  us  at  the  door.  Her  tight 
little  smile  of  greeting  nearly  made 
me  cry.  Tom  must  have  felt  the  same 
admiration  for  her  courage  that  I 
did,  for  he  stepped  up  to  her  and  took 
her  in  his  arms.  As  I  went  up  the 
stairs,  I  glanced  back  at  them — two 
young  people  brought  together  after  a 
long  enforced  separation,  brought  to- 
gether by  misfortune. 

There  was  nothing  much  I  could  do 
for  Judge  Leverett.  Dr.  Madison  had 
injected  a  stimulant  and  the  Judge 
was  resting  comfortably.  I  waited 
with  him  until  the  trained  nurse  ar- 
rived and  then  I  made  Louise  come 
home  with  Tom  and  me. 

So  much  had  happened  and  so 
quickly,  that  I  actually  forgot  the 
committee  was  meeting  that  evening 
to  select  the  supervisor  for  Visiting 
Nurses.  Only  when  Esther  called  to 
warn  me  to  stay  at  home,  did  I  realize 
that  the  important  occasion  was  upon 
us.  We  made  a  nervous  trio,  Louise 
and  Tom  and  I,  waiting  for  the  phone 
to  ring. 

It  came  at  last,  E.  Arthur  Reynolds 
himself  ordering  me  to  appear  before 
the  committee  at  once.  I  slapped  my 
hat  on  and  ran  to  my  car.  In  a  min- 
ute, I  was  there.  Esther  was  waiting 
outside    for    me. 

"You  won!"  she  said  happily. 
"You're  appointed.  And  guess  what? 
Retta  Farrell  and  Reynolds  both  spoke 
for  you.  They  actually  got  up  on 
their  feet  and  recommended  you!" 

I  was  too  amazed  to  say  anything. 
Retta    had    recommended    me!    As    I 


stepped  into  the  meeting  room,  there 
was  a  burst  of  applause.  E.  Arthur 
Reynolds  got  heavily  to  his  feet  and 
officially  announced  that  I  was  the 
new  supervisor. 

It  felt  awkward  standing  there  with 
all  those  people  congratulating  me. 
Then  Stur  Wolf's  hand  was  on  my 
arm,   he   was   whispering   in  my   ear. 

"Come  on  outside,  lady.  Want  to 
talk  to  you." 

"You  had  something  to  do  with  all 
this,"  I  said  to  him,  when  we  were 
outside.  "What  did  you  do  to  turn 
my  worst  enemies  into  backers?" 

"Simple,"  he  said,  and  suddenly  I 
knew  that  Stur  would  always  be  at 
my  side,  a  friend  who  asked  nothing 
and  gave   everything. 

LIE  laughed  as  he  explained.  He  had 
'  '  merely  offered  to  pay  Donald's 
expenses  at  college  until  he  graduated 
and  to  support  Mary  and  the  baby 
until  Donald  got  a  job — if  Donald 
would  promise  to  appear  at  the  meet- 
ing that  evening  and  tell  the  whole 
committee  that  he  really  was  married 
to  Mary.  Then,  getting  Donald's 
rather  frightened  promise  to  do  all 
this,  Stur  had  just  called  Retta  and 
warned  her  of  what  was  going  to 
happen.  She  had  tried  to  brazen  it 
out  on  the  phone,  but  sometime  dur- 
ing the  day  she  must  have  thought 
it  all  over.  Because,  by  evening,  she 
was  my  best  friend  and  the  whole 
blackmail  story  about  me  which  she 
had  been  so  busy  spreading  around 
Forest  Falls  was  just  a  dreadful  mis- 
take. Stur  did  such  a  good  imitation 
of  an  indignant  Retta,  that  I  was 
laughing,  too,  by  the  time  I  got  home. 
And  why  wouldn't  I  laugh?  Every- 
thing was  going  to  be  all  right. 
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The  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


signed  by  Martin  Trent  had  been  for 
another  woman's  child,  and  the  three 
letters  signed  by  Helen  were  out- 
and-out  forgeries,  with  signatures 
copied  from  a  sample  of  Helen's 
handwriting  that  had  appeared  in  a 
movie  magazine. 

Agatha  urged  Helen  to  prosecute 
Mrs.  Dunlap — but,  weary  of  the  whole 
sordid  affair,  she  let  her  go  free. 

Only  one  thing  still  puzzled  Helen. 
Why  had  a  handwriting  expert  sworn 
that  those  signatures  were  genuine? 
She  learned  the  answer  to  even  this 
question  a  few  days  later. 

Gilbert  Whitney  called  her  on  the 
telephone  and  asked  to  see  her. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you  why  I  with- 
drew from  the  Dunlap  case,"  he  said 
that  evening  when,  in  aswer  to  her 
invitation,  he  had  driven  out  to  Tren- 
thony  Ranch.  "Naturally  I  couldn't 
while  it  was  still  pending,  but  now 
that  it's  settled — and  so  happily  set- 
tled, for  you —  You  see,  I  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Dunlap  was  a  cheat.  I 
learned  that  the  handwriting  expert 
who  identified  your  signatures  on 
those  letters  had  been  bribed  by  Mrs. 
Dunlap." 

"Oh.     Oh,  I  see  now.  .  .  ." 

ALL  I  could  do  was  tell  Mrs.  Dunlap 
I  could  no  longer  act  for  her.  It's 
— been  on  my  conscience,"  he  added 
shyly.  "I  felt  I  shouldn't  have  been 
so  easily  taken  in." 

"But  I'm  glad  you  told  me,"  Helen 
said.  "And  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  too. 
Something's  been  on  my  conscience, 
ever  since  I  talked  to  you  in  your 
office.  I'm  afraid  I  was  rather  angry 
at  you  because  you  chose  to  believe 
Mrs.  Dunlap's  very  convincing  story 
instead  of  my  unsupported  truth." 

"I  wanted  to  believe  you,  but  I 
couldn't,"  he  said  simply.  "As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  was  meeting  you,  talk- 
ing to  you,  that  made  me  check  more 
thoroughly  into  that  handwriting  ex- 
pert. So  you  see,  your  visit  wasn't 
futile,  by  any  means." 

And  then,  suddenly,  it  was  as  if  the 
circumstances  of  their  meeting  had 
never  been — they  were  off  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  Trenthony  Ranch,  of  Holly- 
wood and  the  picture  industry  and 
dozens  of  related  and  unrelated  sub- 
jects. It  was  with  a  start  of  surprise 
that  they  heard  the  clock  strike  ten. 

"Good  Heavens!"  Whitney  said. 
"And  I  only  drove  out  for  a  few 
minutes!  You  won't  let  me  come 
again,  if  I  insist  on  staying  so  long." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  Helen  smiled.  "I 
hope  you'll  come  often — that  is,  after 
I  return  from  a  location  trip  in  Texas. 
The  studio's  sending  me  out  there 
next  week." 

Up  to  the  last  minute  before  she 
left  for  Texas,  she  was  hoping  that 
Drew  would  call.  Twice  she  herself 
lifted  the  receiver  and  started  to  dial 
his  number.  But  each  time  she 
stopped — a  little  angry,  more  than  a 
little  afraid.  He  had  been  at  fault  in 
their  quarrel;  how  could  she  go  to 
him  now?  And  suppose  he  was  still 
angry;  suppose  he  was  really  glad  of 
this  excuse  for  breaking  their  engage- 
ment? 

So  she  did  not  call.  She  left  for 
Texas  without  hearing  from  him. 

The  immensity  of  Texas  was  good 
for  her,  and  so  was  the  hard  work 
she  did  there.  She  was  in  complete 
charge  of  the  costumes  for  the  West- 
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ern  epic  Continental  Pictures  was 
making,  and  nearly  everything  went 
wrong — which  was  good  for  her  too, 
because  it  kept  her  mind  occupied  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  personal  problems 
with  the  task  of  putting  clothes  on  the 
backs  of  twenty  principals  and  sev- 
eral hundred  extras. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  location  trip 
was  over  and  she  was  back  in  Holly- 
wood, where  the  first  thing  she  heard 
was  that  Drew  Sinclair  had  been  in 
the  hospital,  dangerously  ill  following 
an  appendix  operation. 

She  wanted  to  go  to  him  then;  her 
whole  being  cried  out  to  go  to  him. 
But  she  fought  down  her  desires, 
stayed  away,  hoping  that  his  pride 
might  let  him  make  the  first  move. 

In  the  end,  it  was  pure  chance  that 
brought  about  a  meeting.  Drew  had 
come  to  the  Continental  lot  to  see  one 
of  the  producers;  he  and  Helen  met 
on  the  walk  outside  the  commissary. 

She  scarcely  recognized  him  at  first, 
for  he  was  walking  slowly,  with  a 
cane.  And  then  she  saw  his  face,  the 
pleading  look  in  his  eyes,  and  her 
heart  melted. 

They  went  into  the  commissary,  at 
Drew's  invitation,  for  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  after  a  few  moments  of  awkward, 
banal  conversation,  Drew  said  abrupt- 
ly, "Helen — can't  we  be  friends?  I 
don't  ask  you  to  love  me  again.  Not 
now.  I  know  I  did  my  best  to  kill 
what  was  between  us.  Perhaps  I  can 
build  it  up  again,  if  you'll  let  me.  If 
we  can  be  friends,  I  mean." 

Helen  stifled  an  impulse  to  tell  him 
the  truth — that  he  had  not  killed  her 
love  for  him,  that  everything  could  be 
as  it  had  once  been.  It  was  caution 
that  kept  her  silent.  Her  love  was  a 
weapon  in  Drew's  hands,  a  weapon 
with  which  he  could  wound  her  mor- 
tally. It  was  better  to  keep  its  exis- 
tence a  secret  from  him,  at  least  for 
a  time.  At  least  until  she  could  find 
out  how  much  he  had  changed — if  he 
had  changed.  She  remembered  too 
well  how  he  had  failed  her  when  she 
needed  him  most — and  love  without 
faith,  she  said  bitterly  to  herself,  was 
not  love  at  all. 

IN  one  respect,  she  was  forced  to  ad- 
'  mit  to  herself,  he  had  not  changed 
at  all.  He  still  gave  far  too  much  of 
himself  to  the  studio.  Heedless  of  his 
weakened  condition  after  the  opera- 
tion, he  spent  twelve — fourten — fifteen 
hours  a  day  at  his  desk  or  on  the  lot, 
overseeing,  conferring,  planning. 

As  a  friend,  she  had  thought  she 
could  remonstrate  with  him,  but  she 
soon  learned  her  mistake.  Where  his 
work  was  concerned  he  would  still 
brook  no  interference,  even  though  he 
frequently  complained  of  devastating 
headaches  which  Helen  was  sure  were 
brought   on   by   weariness. 

It  was  a  relief  to  turn  Drew's  tense, 
driving  ambition  to  Gil  Whitney,  who 
had  followed  her  example  and  moved 
from  his  town  apartment  to  a  ranch 
down  the  road  from  Helen's  ranch 
house. 

Gil  and  Drew  met  frequently  at  her 
home,  where  they  treated  each  other 
with  studied,  wary  courtesy.  She  did 
not  like  to  see  them  together,  for 
Drew  suffered  by  comparison  with 
Gil.  Subtly,  his  driving  ambition 
seemed  childish  beside  Gil's  cool 
awareness  that  success  and  money 
alike  were  empty  vessels;  and  his  lack 
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of  sympathy  for  all  problems  except 
those  of  Drew  Sinclair  was  revealed 
glaringly  by  Gil's  all-embracing  in- 
terest in  other  people. 

Then,  one  midnight,  came  the  tele- 
phone call  that  was  such  a  sinister 
forecast  of  events  to  come. 

IT  was  Peter,  Drew's  little  son,  and  he 
'  was  calling  from  Santa  Barbara; 
To  Helen's  amazement,  he  sobbed  out 
an  incredible  story  of  having  been 
taken  from  his  Hollywood  school  that 
afternoon  by  his  father,  driven  to 
Santa  Barbara,  and  left  there  in  a 
military  school.  "Daddy  said  it  was 
time  for  me  to  go  to  a  real  boys' 
school,"  the  heartbroken  voice  quav- 
ered over  the  wire,  "but  I  don't  like 
it  here  and  I  want  to  go  home.  I've 
been  trying  to  get  Daddy  on  the  tele- 
phone, but  nobody  answers.  Please, 
won't  you  go  and  see  him,  Helen,  and 
tell  him  I  want  to  come  home?" 

"Yes,  Peter,"  she  assured  him.  "You 
go  right  to  bed,  and  your  father  and 
I  will  be  down  to  get  you  in  the 
morning." 

But  when,  having  dressed  and  driv- 
en into  Hollywood,  she  arrived  at 
Drew's  home  she  found  it  dark  and 
deserted.  And  the  next  day  Drew 
and  Peter  arrived  back  from  Santa 
Barbara! 

"I  don't  know  what  happened, 
Helen,"  Drew  confessed.  "I  have  ab- 
solutely no  recollection  at  all  of  tak- 
ing Peter  to  Santa  Barbara.  That 
afternoon  is  a  blank  in  my  memory. 
I  didn't  know  what  had  happened 
until  about  midnight,  when  I  woke 
up  in  my  own  home,  asked  the  butler 
to  see  if  Peter  was  well  covered  in  his 
bed — and  learned  that  I'd  taken  him, 
myself,  to  that  school.  Then,  of  course, 


I  dressed  and  went  right  down  to 
bring  him  back." 

Speechless,  Helen  looked  at  him. 
Was  this  the  penalty  of  overworking 
at  the  studio? 

"Drew,"  she  urged,  "you  must  stop 
working.  You  must  rest — get  your 
strength  back — see  a  doctor." 

"I  can't!"  he  exclaimed  so  violently 
that  she  was  frightened.  "I  won't 
have  any  long-faced  doctor  telling  me 
to  leave  the  studio — because  I  can't 
be  spared  there!" 

Thus  began  an  endless  tug-of-war 
between  them:  Helen  on  one  side, 
urging  Drew  to  spare  himself,  Drew 
on  the  other,  stubbornly,  recklessly 
insisting  that  there  was  work  to  be 
done  and  he  must  do  it.  She  urged 
him  to  see  a  doctor,  and  he  flew  into  a 
panicky  rage  and  accused  her  of  med- 
dling in  his  affairs. 

And  the  mysterious  lapses  of 
memory  that  had  begun  with  the 
Santa  Barbara  incident  continued. 
Helen  heard  rumors  of  them  from  his 
few  friends  and  his  many  business 
associates;  heard,  too,  that  he  was 
drinking  more  than  he  should. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
Drew  himself  precipitated  the  crisis. 

She  knew  something  terrible  had 
happened  when  she  answered  the 
telephone,  that  evening.  It  was  Gil, 
and  she  had  never  before  heard  this 
strained  note  in  his  voice. 

"Helen?  Can  you  come  over,  right 
away?" 

"What's  the  trouble,  Gil?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,  over  the  phone. 
Please  come  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Abruptly,  he  rang  off.  It  was  not 
far  to  his  house,  and  Helen  ran  all  the 
way. 

In  the  living  room  she  found  him 


bent  over  an  unconscious  Drew, 
stretched  out  on  the  sofa. 

"I'm  sorry,  Helen,"  Gil  said  tersely. 
"But  you'd  better  know.  Sinclair  and 
I  just  had  a  fight.  I  had  to  knock  him 
out.  He  came  in  here  a  few  minutes 
ago,  shouting,  wanting  to  know  where 
you  are  hiding.  When  I  told  him  you 
weren't  even  here,  he  called  me  a 
liar.  He  said  he'd  just  seen  us  to- 
gether, and  that — that — •"  he  flushed — 
"that  I  was  kissing  you." 

"Oh— Gil!     He  didn't!" 

"He's  sick,  Helen.  It's  worse  than 
you  thought,  I'm  afraid." 

Wordlessly,  she  set  about  bringing 
Drew  to,  and  at  last  he  sat  up,  look- 
ing at  them  both  uncomprehendingly. 
The  sickish  reek  of  whiskey  was  on 
his  breath.  "What  happened  to  me?" 
he  asked,  rubbing  his  jaw. 

"I'm  sorry,  Sinclair.  I  had  to  knock 
you  out,"  Whitney  explained  uncom- 
fortably. 

"You  had  to.  .  .  !     What  for?" 

THE  words  were  spoken  before  Drew 
realized  it.  As  they  stared  at  him, 
they  saw  caution  creep  back  into 
his  face. 

"Now,  Drew,"  Helen  spoke  with 
new  authority.  "You  don't  remem- 
ber  what  happened,   do  you?" 

"I — I — "  He  gave  up,  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands.     "No." 

Helen  drew  a  deep  breath.  "Gil— if 
you  don't  mind.  I'd  like  to  talk  to 
Drew  alone." 

For  a  few  minutes,  after  Gil  had 
left  the  room,  Helen  said  nothing, 
looking  down  at  Drew's  bowed  fig- 
ure.    At  last  she  spoke  gently: 

"Drew.  Darling,  what's  wrong? 
You  can't  go  on  like  this.  And  it 
isn't    just    overwork.     There's    some- 
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Mary  told  me:  "When  it  comes  to  internal 
protection,  I  use  FIBS*.  It's  the  Kotex* 
Tampon— so  I  know  it's  good.  Believe  me, 
a  girl  can't  be  too  careful.  .  .  ." 


Jane  told  me:  "FIBS  are  grand!  They're 
comfortable,  secure  and  so  easy  to  use.  You 
see,  the  rounded  top  means  that  no  arti- 
ficial method  of  insertion  is  needed." 


Ann  told  me:  "FIBS  are  quilted!  And  that's 
important  because  it  keeps  Fibs  from  ex- 
panding abnormally  in  use  and  prevents 
risk  of  particles  of  cotton  adhering.  In- 
creases comfort,  too,  and  lessens  the 
possibiUty  of  injury  to  delicate  tissues. 
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thing  you  haven't  told  me — about 
yourself." 

And  so  at  last  the  story  came  out. 
It  had  had  its  beginning  months  be- 
fore, when  Drew  and  Peter  were  on 
their  world  cruise  following  Drew's 
acquittal  from  the  murder  charge. 

Headaches — blinding,  glaring  head- 
aches, long  agonies  during  which  he 
could  not  sleep,  nor  think,  nor  move. 
In  New  York,  upon  his  return,  he  had 
gone  to  a  doctor,  but  all  the  doctor 
could  do  was  to  give  him  a  sedative 
for  use  when  the  attacks  came. 

In  Hollywood,  for  a  time,  the  head- 
aches had  left  him  in  peace.  Then, 
after  his  operation,  as  he  went  more 
deeply  into  his  work  at  the  studio, 
they  had  become  more  frequent,  more 
devastating,  but  the  sedative  could 
always  take  away  the  pain. 

"But — and  this  is  the  worst,  Helen," 
Drew  confessed,  "the  sedative  dulled 
my  mind  so  I  couldn't  work.  The  only 
way  I  could  stimulate  myself — put 
myself  back  into  condition — was  by 
.  .  .  drinking.  And  lately  the  sedative 
and  the  liquor,  together,  have  brought 
on  these  damnable  lapses  of  memory 
— these  periods  when  I  do  things  I'd 
never  do  in  my  right  mind." 

SHE  had  sunk  down  to  the  floor  at 
his  feet;  her  arm  was  across  his 
knees.  They  were  very  close — closer 
physically  and  spiritually  than  they 
had  been  for  many  long  months. 

"You  must  go  away.  Drew,"  she 
said.  "You  admitted  yourself  the 
headaches  didn't  come,  after  you  got 
back  to  Hollywood,  until  you  began 
overworking  yourself.  Perhaps,  if 
you  rest,  you  won't  have  them.  Any- 
way, you  must  see  a  doctor.  And 
nothing  is  as  important  as  your  health. 
Certainly  your  studio  isn't." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  I've  lost 
your  love,  Helen.  And  with  that  gone, 
the  studio — my  work — is  all  I  have." 

Helen  shivered.  An  icy  breath  of 
dread  seemed  to  sweep  through  the 
room — a  nameless,  illogical  sensation 
of  coming  disaster. 

"You  haven't  lost  my  love.  Drew," 
she  said.  "You'll  never  lose  it.  You're 
part  of  me — my  thoughts,  my  heart, 
my  flesh.  You've  hurt  me,  yes — more 
than  I  ever  thought  any  man  could 
hurt  me  again.  But  you've  never  been 
able  to  kill  my  love  for  you.  It's  al- 
ways there — whether  you  want  it  .  .  . 
or  not  .  .  ." 

"You  mean  that,  Helen?" 

She  summoned  a  wan  smile.  "If 
you'll  see  a  doctor — follow  his  orders 
— go  away  and  rest  .  .  .  When  you 
come  back,  I'll  marry  you,  Drew." 

He  jumped  to  his  feet,  dragging  her 
with  him.  In  a  second,  he  had  changed 
into  a  new  man — the  old  Drew,  vi- 
brant, eager,  sure  of  himself.  "Then 
I  will!  I'll  give  up  the  studio — I'll 
rest,  and  I'll  do  everything  the  doc- 
tors tell  me!  Oh,  Helen — you  don't 
know — how  much  your  love  means 
to  me!" 

She  was  in  his  arms,  his  breath  was 
warm  on  her  lips.  But  again  she 
shivered. 

Something  whispered  to  her:  "You 
are  saying  farewell  to  your  beloved." 

Farewell.  Farewell.  The  word  fol- 
lowed her  through  the  activity  of  the 
next  few  days.  It  came  between  her 
and  the  hectic,  flushed  Drew,  stayed 
there  through  the  conferences  with 
Los  Angeles'  best  neurologist,  dinned 
itself  into  her  ears  while  Drew  told 
her  of  his  plans  for  closing  the  studio, 
transferring  properties  to  new  own- 
ers, turning  his  power  of  attorney 
over  to  trusted  associates. 


But  she  must  stay  calm  and  smiling, 
give  him  no  hint  of  what  she  knew. 
She  must  send  him  away  happy.  Be- 
cause, of  course,  she  was  hysterical; 
all  this  was  a  delusion;  Drew  would 
return  soon,  well  and  happy,  and  they 
would  be  married. 

She  went  with  Drew  to  Palm 
Springs,  helped  install  him  in  a  com- 
fortable little  cottage,  where  he  could 
rest  and  forget  that  anything  existed 
except  sun  and  air.  And  each  week 
end  after  that  she  drove  down  to  see 
him — to  watch,  dumbly,  his  pitiful 
efforts  to  prove  that  the  change  had 
benefited  him,  to  listen  when  he 
boasted  weakly,  "In  another  month 
now — maybe  less — I'll  be  well,  Helen. 
I  can  come  back  to  Hollywood,  we 
can  be  married." 

For  the  truth  was,  he  was  no  better. 
He  was  worse.  The  male  nurse-cook- 
housekeeper  who  stayed  in  the  cottage 
told  Helen  that,  told  her  of  nights 
when  the  headaches  returned  with 
such  shrieking  fury  that  the  sedative 
had  to  be  administered. 

At  last  she  knew  she  must  go  to  see 
the  neurologist  they  had  consulted. 
She  had  to  hear  Drew's  sentence. 

"I  am  glad  you  came,  Mrs.  Trent," 
the  doctor  said.  (How  precisely  he 
talked,  like  a  man-sized  mechanical 
doll!)  "I  can  speak  more  freely,  now 
that  you  have  seen  how  little  effect 
complete  rest  has  had  on  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's health.  I  could  have  told  you 
before,  but  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .  you  would 
not  have  believed  me.  The  truth  is 
that  I  am  afraid  no  cure  is  possible. 
Were  you  aware  that  Mr.  Sinclair  suf- 
fered a  rather  severe  head  injury 
when  he  was  in  college,  playing  foot- 
ball? .  .  .  No?  ...  He  mentioned  it 
one  day;  of  course  I  pretended  to  at- 
tach no  importance  to  it,  but  .  .  ." 

And  then  a  string  of  Latin  terms, 
and  X-ray  photographs  held  up  for 
her  to  see. 

ALL  meaningless.  Because  she  had 
known,  before.  She  had  known 
that  Drew  Sinclair  would  never  be 
himself  again. 

She  went  out  into  the  bright  sun- 
light— the  same  sunlight  that  beat 
down  on  that  lonely  cottage  near  the 
gates  of  the  desert  sanitarium — and 
walked  down  the  gay,  colorful  street. 
Suddenly,  the  thought  of  Trenthony 
Ranch,  with  its  peace  and  quiet,  was 
abhorrent  to  her.  She  could  not  face 
being  alone. 

There  was  only  one  place  she  could 
go.  Without  thinking,  she  turned 
toward  Gil  Whitney's  office.  There 
was  the  only  serenity  in  a  mad,  hos- 
tile world.  There  was  the  only  place 
she  could  go  and  not  talk,  and  still 
know  that  she  was  understood. 

It  was  unfair  to  take  her  loneliness 
and  distress  to  him,  lay  it  on  him  like 
a  burden  she  was  too  weak  to  carry 
herself.  It  was  unfair,  but  he  would 
accept  it,  gladly,  as  he  would  accept 
anything  of  herself,  good  or  bad,  that 
she  could  give  him.  He  had  never 
spoken  to  her  of  love;  he  never  would, 
as  long  as  he  knew  she  could  not 
listen.  It  didn't  matter.  They  shared 
something  that  was  deeper  and  finer 
than  love.  Call  it  friendship — sym- 
pathy— trust.  Call  it  what  you  like, 
it  was  there,  and  it  was  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world — like  a 
warm  robe  to  throw  about  her  in  the 
freezing  darkness  of  night. 

Follow  the  further  adventures  of 
Helen  Trent  every  day  except  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  on  the  Columbia 
network  at  12:30  P.M.,  E.D.S.T. 
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Good  Ideas  Make  Happy  Homes 


furniture  at  angles  in  a  room  will  usu- 
ally make  the  room  look  smaller.  So 
will  filling  it  up  with  a  lot  of  small 
pieces.  So  I  placed  my  divan  on  a 
line  with  the  wall  bookcases  and 
slightly  in  front,  with  a  table  and  a 
lamp  at  each  end,  and  so  placed  the 
chairs  as  to  be  in  line  with  the  walls. 
Sometimes  placing  lamps  by  your 
chairs  or  tables  introduces  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  floor  plugs  and  con- 
nections. For  instance,  if  your  lamp 
is  some  distance  from  the  wall,  you're 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  ugly 
black  wire  running  around  the  room. 

ANEW  YORK  housekeeping  ex- 
hibit called  PEDAC  provides  an 
answer  to  this  problem.  They  suggest 
plugs  set  flat  in  the  floor  near  the 
lamp — any  electrician  can  do  this.  If 
your  rug  covers  most  of  the  floor,  ar- 
range to  have  the  floor  plug  set  in 
under  a  seam  in  the  rug.  The  rug 
seam  can  be  opened  a  stitch  or  two 
just  enough  to  let  you  make  the  con- 
nection through  the  opening,  with  no 
harm  to  your  rug.  If  there  are  no 
seams  in  your  rug,  carpet  experts  will 
tell  you  that  a  grommet,  or  re- 
enforced  opening,  can  be  made  in  the 
fabric  near  your  floor  plug.  Even  a 
plain  hole  made  in  your  rug  for  this 
purpose  can  later  be  burled  in,  or 
re-tuffed  with  no  harm  to  your  rug. 
There's  also  a  new  plug-in  strip  of 
metal  that  can  be  attached  to  the 
woodwork.  It  has  outlets  every  eight- 
een inches  for  living  rooms  and  every 
six    inches    for    kitchens.      You    can 
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hardly  be  at  a  loss  for  a  lamp  cord 
connection  with  that  many  outlets  at 
your  disposal! 

To  get  back  to  the  rugs,  I  like 
broadloom  because  it  can  be  cut  to  fit 
nearly  any  space  and  can  be  re-cut 
later  on,  if  you  want  a  change.  Be- 
sides, the  solid  colors  of  broadlooms 
allow  you  more  freedom  in  choosing 
other  colors  for  your  rooms. 

We  have  an  Oriental  rug  in  the  liv- 
ing room  and,  because  of  its  many 
colors,  I've  had  to  be  very  careful  of 
the  colors  dominant  in  the  room's 
furnishing.  Of  course,  in  the  sum- 
mer, I  take  the  Oriental  up  and  put 
down  those  fibre  rugs  in  plain  colors. 
Then  I  can  go  oflf  the  deep  end  with 
slip  covers  in  all  kinds  of  color  pat- 
terns. 

Slip  covers,  I  think,  are  one  of  the 
gayest  things  about  house-keeping. 
You  can  make  a  whole  room  over 
from  winter  into  summer  with  slip 
covers.  I  have  them  for  my  divan, 
the  two  big  chairs,  and  the  love  seat— 
and  they're  all  different! 

Then  there's  the  question  of  win- 
dows. I've  always  liked  curtains  and 
drapes  right  to  the  floor.  Not  only  do 
you  get  a  feeling  of  more  actual  win- 
dow space  in  the  room,  but  the  cur- 
tains seem  to  hang  better  that  way. 
However,  in  our  new  home,  there  are 
casement  windows,  set  back  into  the 
wall,  I'm  going  to  get  Venetian  blinds. 
They're  really  more  practical  than 
glass  curtains;  they  do  away  with  win- 
dow shades;  and  they're  easy  to  keep 
clean. 


It  has  always  taken  me  forever  to 
make  drapes.  So,  when  I  can,  I  have 
them  made  or  buy  them  already  made 
up.  But  here's  a  tip  for  women  who 
are  handy  at  drape-making.  There's 
a  new  product  called  Zip-Pleat,  a  strip 
of  material  you  can  sew  to  the  back  of 
your  drapes.  When  you  pull  the  at- 
tached cords,  the  material  falls  right 
into  pleats,  without  your  having  to 
stitch  each  one  into  place. 

THEN  there  is  the  ever-present  prob- 
'  lem  of  closets.  I'm  still  pinching 
myself  over  the  closets  in  our  new 
home.  It's  like  having  a  dream  come 
true,  there  are  so  many.  Harry  and 
I  don't  even  have  to  share  the  same 
one.  If  the  husband  and  wife  do, 
though,  there's  a  fine  plan  featured  at 
that  PEDAC  exhibit  which  shows  how 
to  divide  a  closet  so  that  the  lady's 
silk  stockings  aren't  always  getting 
tangled  in  the  gentleman's  shoe  trees. 
This  double-duty  space  is  called  a 
"male-female"  closet.  It  has  a  nest  of 
narrow  drawers  right  in  the  middle 
to  separate  the  two  opposing  forces. 
On  one  side  are  the  hangers  and  gar- 
ment bag  for  the  wife;  on  the  other 
side  the  husband's  space.  On  the  shelf 
above  are  boxes  for  the  woman's  hats 
and  there's  a  shoe  stand  for  each  in 
the  corners.  The  man's  ties  and  hats 
and  the  umbrellas  fit  into  gadgets  on 
the  back  of  the  door. 

Incidentally,  if  your  closets  are 
poorly  lighted — here's  another  helpful 
gadget.  It's  a  Lumiline  bulb  with  a 
fluorescent   light.     The  bulb   is   long 
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'-  HAIR  THAT  GLISTENS  with  beautiful,  soft  highlights 
—thanks  to  Nestle  Colorinse.  Think  of  what  a  glamorous 
sheen  would  do  to  the  appearance  of  YOUR  hair.  Start  using 
Colorinse  tonight— rinses  away  the  dullness  left  by  the  soap 
film  from  your  shampoo.  Nestle  Colorinse  is  so  easy  to  use— 
and  so  inexpensive,  too.  Harmless— washes  out  with  sham- 
pooing. Choose  your  shade  from  the  twelve  flattering  colors 
shown  on  the  Nestle  Color  Chart  at  beauty  counters.  Help 
your  dreams  of  romance  to  come  true— glorify  your  hair 
with  Nestle  Colorinse. 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8x10  inches 

or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  len^h 
or  bast  form,  groups,  land- 
•capes,  pet  animalB,  etc., 
Diarg;ement3     of    any 
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3  for  $1.00 
SEND  NO  MONEY ^^'bTJUK 

(any  Bize)  and  within  a  week  yoa  will  receive 
roar  beautiful  enlargremeDt,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Fay  postman  47c  plus  postasre  —  or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  poBtafl[e.  Big  16x20- 
Inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  £>.  78c  plus  post- 
ase  or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postase.  Take  advantage  of  thu  a 
oner  now.  Send  yoor  photoa  today.  Specify  Bice  wanted. 

STANDARD    ART   STUDIOS 
113    S.    Jefferson    St.         Dept.    1550-H         Chicago,    Illinois 


USE  Mercolized  Wax  Cream  to  help  you  obtain 
a  fresher,  smoother,  lovelier  complexion.  It 
flakes  oflF  the  duller,  darker,  older  superficial  skin  in 
tiny,  invisible  particles.  You  will  be  tlirilled  with  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  your  appearance.  Try 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  today. 

Use  Phelactine  Depiiafory 

REMOVES  superfluous  facial  hair  quickly  and 
.  easily.  Skin  appears  more  attractive. 
Try  Saxolite  Astringent 

SAXOLITE  Astringent  refreshes  the  skin.  De- 
lightfully pleasant  to  use.  Dissolve  Saxolite 
in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel  and  pat  briskly  on 
the  skin  several  times  a  day. 

Sold  at  all  Cosmetic  Counters 
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and  flat  and  will  fit  over  a  closet  door 
so  that  you  needn't  have  a  long  cord 
hanging  right  down  the  middle  of 
your  closet  where  it  will  knock  you 
on  the  head  every  time  you  go  inside. 
These  Lumiline  bulbs  give  a  soft 
diffused  light,  and  are  awfully  good 
in  bathrooms  or  over  dressing  tables, 
too. 

And,  speaking  of  dressing  tables,  I 
don't  suppose  there's  a  woman  living 
who  doesn't  love  those  dressing  tables 
with  the  fluffy  skirts  you  see  in  all  the 
shops  and  magazines.  I'm  no  excep- 
tion— so  I  just  made  myself  one. 

Harry's  father  helped  me  and  I'll 
bet  you'll  never  guess  what  we  used 
as  a  base.  My  mother's  old  sewing 
machine!  We  put  a  new  top  on  it, 
made  from  that  stiff  board — we  used 
to  call  it  compo  board — that  you  can 
buy  in  almost  any  sized  strip  you 
need.  Today  you  can  get  it  with  a 
shiny  finish  that  is  washable.  Or 
you  could  use  an  old  table  with  a 
colored  oil  cloth  stretched  tight  across 
the  top. 

Then  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  make 
my  own  ruffled  skirt,  a  straight  piece 
of  white  dotted  Swiss,  gathered,  line 
it  with  light  blue  sateen,  and  fasten 
it  to  the  top  with  thumb  tacks.  If  the 
thumb  tacks  show,  try  covering  them 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  ribbon,  tied  in 
front  with  a  bow. 

I  wanted  a  little  bench  to  go  with 
the  dressing  table  and,  since  I  am 
very  fond  of  antiques — mostly  Co- 
lonial American  or  English — I  looked 
around  the  local  antique  shops.  What 
I  found  was  a  lovely  old-fashioned 
piano  stool  that  twirls  on  its  one  leg 
and  has  the  little  back  rest  I  wanted. 
I  made  a  separate  cushion  of  needle 
point  for  the  seat. 

INCIDENTALLY,  I  think  a  wonderful 
'  idea  for  bridge  chairs  is  to  make 
yourself  four  sets  of  little  matching 
cushions,  two  to  each  chair,  one  for 
the  seat  and  one  for  the  back.  Don't 
attach  them,  just  leave  them  loose, 
so  that  the  tall  man  can  offer  his  to 
the  short  lady,  if  he  wants  to.  It  will 
be  a  more  comfortable  game  all 
around. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  are 
some  ideas  for  the  kitchen.  One  is 
a  little  glass  shelf  and  a  mirror  to 
hang  up  in  the  kitchen,  maybe  over 
the  sink,  or,  if  there's  a  window  there, 
in  some  other  small  wall  space.  Get 
small  plants  in  bowls  to  put  on  the 
shelf,  for  decoration — and  already 
your  kitchen  is  more  fun  to  work  in. 
Then,  if  you  keep  a  little  make-up 
box,  or  just  a  few  cosmetics  on  the 


shelf,  you  can  take  a  few  minutes  out 
before  you  start  to  serve  the  dinner 
you've  just  cooked,  to  freshen  up. 

The  other  idea:  get  three  or  four 
small  baskets — the  ordinary  kind  you 
buy  fruits  or  tomatoes  in  will  do — and 
brighten  them  up  with  a  little  paint. 
In  each  one,  place  all  the  things  you 
need  for  any  one  cleaning  job — wax 
and  polish  and  the  necessary  cloths 
for  floors  and  furniture  go  in  one; 
soap  and  cleansing  powder  and  scrub- 
bing brush  and  rags  for  the  bathroom 
go  in  another;  gardening  tools,  per- 
haps, in  another.  Whichever  job  is 
to  be  done,  just  grab  up  the  proper 
basket  and  all  your  equipment  is  at 
hand. 

THEN,  there  are  plants  and  flowers. 
'  To  me,  the.  old  saying  is  true — that 
flowers  do  for  a  house  what  furs  do 
for  a  woman.  Certainly  they  add 
something  to  a  house  that  you  don't 
quite  get  any  other  way. 

But  cut  flowers  are  often  expensive. 
I  found  that  out  after  trying  to  keep 
flowers  on  our  piano  one  winter,  so 
I  began  to  look  around  for  some  way 
to  avoid  that  expense  and  still  get  the 
effect  I  wanted.  What  I  flnally  found 
was  Chinese  evergreen,  a  plant  that 
grows  in  water.  Now  I  put  my  Chi- 
nese evergreen  in  a  bowl  on  the  piano 
in  the  fall  and  it  grows  all  winter. 

I've  been  so  glad  to  notice  so  many 
of  the  newest  decorating  schemes  in- 
cluding small  conservatories  in  nearly 
every  room.  Sometimes  it's  just  a 
table  in  the  living  room  with  dropped 
side  pockets  in  which  plants  grow. 
Or  a  shelf  built  along  a  tall  window. 
I've  often  thought  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  adapt  these  ideas  to  any  house. 
For  instance,  one  of  those  old  Martha 
Washington  sewing  tables  could  be 
converted  into  such  a  table  conserva- 
tory. Probably  any  handy  man  could 
remove  the  lids  from  the  side  cabinets, 
build  up  the  open  space  and  put  a 
shelf  inside  for  the  flower  pots  or  tin 
trays  that  hold  the  dirt  and  plants. 
Living  green  things,  like  flowers  and 
plants,  give  a  room  a  kind  of  fresh- 
ness that  no  amount  of  color  can  pro- 
vide. 

I  suppose  if  you  put  down  on  paper 
all  the  good  house-keeping  ideas  of 
all  the  women  in  America  they  would 
stretch  from  here  to  the  moon.  Maybe 
some  of  my  ideas  have  occurred  to 
you  already,  but,  if  they  haven't,  and 
if  you  can  use  them  to  make  your 
house-keeping  more  practical,  com- 
fortable, convenient — or  just  more 
fun — I'll  be  very  happy.  And  I'm  sure 
your  home  will  be  a  happy  one. 


THE  BERNARR   MACFADDEN  FOUNDATION 

conducts  various  non-profit  enterprises:  The  Macfadden-Deauville  Hotel  at  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resorts  on  the  Florida  Beach,  recreation 
of  all  kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid  system  of  Bernarr  Macfadden  methods  of 
health  building  can  be  secured. 

The  Physical  Culture  Hotel,  Dansville,  New  York,  is  also  open  the  year  around, 
with  accommodations  at  greatly  reduced  rates  for  the  winter  months,  for  health 
building  and  recreation. 

The  Loomis  Sanatorium  at  Liberty,  New  York,  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis, 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Foundation  and  Bernarr  Macfadden's  treatments, 
together  with  the  latest  and  most  scientific  medical  procedures,  can  be  secured 
here  for  the  treatment  in  all  stages  of  this  dreaded  disease. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man-building,  fully 
accredited  school  preparatory  for  college,  placed  on  the  honor  roll  by  designation 
of  the  War  Department's  governmental  authorities,  where  character  building  is 
the  most  important  part  of  education. 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  School  for  boys  and  girls  from  four  to  twelve,  at  Briar- 
cliff  Manor,  New  York.  Complete  information  furnished  upon  request.  Address 
inquiries  to:  Bernarr  Macfadden,  Room  717,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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the  same  way.  The  value  of  his 
broadcasts  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he's  already  been  awarded  a  plaque 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  the  one 
individual  who  has  done  more  than 
anyone  else  to  promote  crops  and 
agriculture  in  his  state. 

Now  in  his  late  twenties,  Woody 
was  born  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
and  upon  graduating  from  the 
Shreveport  High  School  he  went  to 
the  agricultural  college  of  Louisiana 
State  University  on  a  scholarship. 
His  radio  career  began  at  station 
WJBW,  at  Baton  Rouge,  where  he 
conducted  a  farm  program.  From 
there  he  went  to  WWL. 

In  the  picturesque  public  markets 
of  the  New  Orleans  French  Quarter, 
one  question  is  always  asked  in  any 
business  transaction.  It's  "How  much 
lagniappe?" — meaning,  what  will  you 
give  extra  and  above  the  purchase 
price?  When  Mrs.  Woodrow  Hattic 
went  to  the  marriage  mart,  Cupid 
must  have  been  in  a  generous  mood, 
because  he  gave  her  plenty  of  "lag- 
niappe" in  Woody.  For  Woody  weighs 
260  pounds,  and  his  wife  weighs  101. 
Woody's  weight  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  eats  as  many  as  two 
whole  fried  chickens  or  three  roast 
ducks  at  a  sitting. 

Mrs.  Hattic  is  a  Shreveport  girl, 
and  she  and  Woody  were  childhood 
sweethearts.  They've  been  married 
six  months,  and  are  very  much  in 
love. 

Woody's  favorite  recreation  is 
hunting,  and  his  charming  patio 
apartment  on  the  Vieux  Carre  is  filled 
with  trophies.  However,  he  doesn't 
hunt  like  most  people.  He  never  uses 
firearms.  Instead,  he's  a  stout  ad- 
vocate of  archery,  employing  an  Eng- 
lish long-bow  to  bring  down  his 
quarry.  Robin  Hood  may  have  had 
more  physical  grace,  but  Woody  is 
almost  as  deadly  with  a  steel-tipped 

arrow. 

*  *  * 

Jane  West,  author  of  The  O'Neills 
(she  also  plays  Trudie  Bailey  on  the 
show) ,  solved  one  of  radio's  peren- 
nial headaches  in  an  unusual  way. 
Radio  serials  have  a  tough  time  find- 
ing names  for  their  villains,  because 
there's  always  a  chance  that  they'll 
use  somebody's  real  name  and  get 
sued  for  defamation  of  character.  So 
when  a  new  villainous  character 
entered  the  story  of  The  O'Neills  and 
Jane  had  to  find  a  name  for  him,  she 
calmly  called  him  "Bill  Tasek."  In 
real  life  Jane  is  Mrs.  William  Tasek 
— and  so  far  hubby  hasn't  complained 
because  his  name  was  taken  in  vain. 

*  *  * 

HARTFORD,  CONN.— Thousands  of 
eastern  and  many  Canadian  listeners 
regularly  desert  the  network  pro- 
grams on  Monday  evenings  at  10:30 
and  Thursdays  at  9:30,  in  favor  of 
Guy  Hedlund  &  Co.,  of  WTIC,  Hart- 
ford. 

During  the  last  eight  years,  with 
Guy  directing  and  taking  the  leading 
parts,  Hedlund  &  Co.  has  produced 
nearly  1,000  plays.  (What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Messrs.  DeMille  and 
Welles?)  Some  of  tke  plays  have 
been  Broadway  successes,  adapted  for 
the  air  by  the  two  staff  writers  Guy 
employs,   others   have   been    originals 
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TO  INTRODUCE 


EXQUISITE^ 


$1.00 
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4  SALAD  FORKS '1 

Regularly  $2.00,  this  amazing  value 
awaits  you  now  at  your  silver  deal- 
er's. Better  hurrj-,  because  his  sup- 
ply is  definitely  limited! 

^Exquisite,  you  know,  is  the  newest 
silverplate  pattern  of  that  fine  old 
house,  Wm.  Rogers  &  Son.  So  lovely 
and  enduring  will  you  find  these 
forks  that  you  won't  be  satisfied  un- 
til you  own  the  "Exquisite"  pieces- 
of-eight  set— 44  pieces— $24.95! 

WM.  ROGERS  &  SON 

BY  INTERNATIONAL 
"It's  Original  Rogers" 

Product  of  International  Silver  Co, 
Meriden,  Conn. 


WHY  HUSBANDS  HURRY  HOME! 


It's  really  amazing  to  see  how  you 
can  put  new  spark,  new  temptation, 
into  everyday  meals,  without  spend- 
ing a  cent  more  for  food!  Actually 
these  tempting  meals  often  cost  less, 
and  husbands  hurry  home  because 
these  menus  are  the  kind  men  rave 
about.  Nothing  fancy,  no  frills,  just 
smart  cooking  ideas. 

ONLY  25c*;:?„rr„'?:f/^ 


These  menus,  and  over  900  easy, 
economical  recipes,  are  in  the  new 
"EVERY  HOMEMAKER'S  COOK 
BOOK,"  written  especially  for 
readers  of  this  magazine.  Bright 
colorful  washable  cover,  192  pages, 
patent  "lie-flat"  binding  stays  open 
at  the  right  place.  17  helpful  chap- 
ters; quick  easy  index. 

Address  Dept.  CB-19,  Readers  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  Radio  &  Television  Mir- 
ror, 205  E.  42  St.,  Nev*  York,  N.  Y. 


ji   '     ^HHH ..^ 

NO  UNDERARM  ODOR  AFTER! 

Yodora  seems  as  silky,  delicate 
and  lovely  as  your  face  cream. 
Will  not  spoil  fabrics— leaves 
no  sickly  smell  on  garments. 
Jar  10^,  25!?  or  60f .  Tube  2S#. 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. 

YODORfl 

DEODORAnT  CREflm 


Yes,  you  can  rely  on  Yodora's 
protection!  Even  under  condi- 
tions that  put  a  deodorant  to 
the  severest  kind  of  test!  To 
prove  it,  a  trained  nurse  in 
tropical  Havana  arranged  this 
dramatic  "torrid  test."  She 
asked  Miss  R.  V.  to  make  the 
test.  After  using  Yodora,  Miss 
V.  danced  4  hours,  30  minutes 
...  at  a  temperature  of  81°1 
Yet  after  this  severe  test,  her 
underarms  remained  untaint- 
ed!  .  .  .  Amazingly    efficient— 
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Area/ /fd(/tznce  ^ 

FEMININE  HYGIENE 


Acts 
For  Hours 


Safe  •  No  Caustic  •  No  Poison  •  No  Burning 

Everywhere  fastidious  women  are  adopting  this 
new,  amazingly  safe  way  in  feminine  hygiene! 
Not  only  to  kill  germs  on  contact,  but  to  enjoy 
continuous  action  hours  longer — without  injury 
to  delicate  tissue. 

Called  Zonitors — these  dainty,  snow  white, 
greaseless  suppositories  spread  a  deep  reaching 
protective  coating.  To  kill  germs,  bacteria  at 
contact.  To  cleanse  thoroughly.  To  deodorize 
— not  by  masking— but  by  destroying  odor. 

Zonitors  are  most  powerful  continuous-action 
suppositories  . . .  gentle,  safe  for  delicate  tissue. 
Non-caustic,  contain  no  poison.  Don't  burn  or 
irritate.  Help  promote  gentle  healing. 

Greaseless,  Zonitors  are  completely  remov- 
able with  water.  Nothing  to  mix,  no  apparatus 
needed.  Come  12  in  package  individually  sealed 
in  glass  bottles.  Get  Zonitors  today  at  drug- 
gists. Follow  this  amazingly  safe  way  in  fem- 
inine hygiene  women  are  raving  about. 

MH^  MM  revealing  bookleff  sent  in 
fmtfw'  plain  envelope,  v/rife 
■  ■»"■»  Zonilors,  1706  Chrysler 
Bldg.,New  York  City. 


'"^^mam%'<' 

ALSO  IM  UqUID  S  POU/OER  FORM 


submitted  by  free-lance  authors.  And 
critics  have  often  commended  the  act- 
ing group  as  the  best  of  its  kind  out- 
side of  network  headquarters. 

Guy  Hedlund  is  a  Connecticut  man 
by  birth,  but  he  traveled  far  and  wide 
before  coming  home  to  stay.  Maybe 
it  was  the  Norse- Viking  blood  of  his 
ancestors,  infecting  him  with  the 
wanderlust.  He  ran  away  when  he 
was  a  boy,  worked  as  a  reporter  on 
the  old  New  York  Globe,  worked  on 
a  cattle  boat,  mutinied,  did  some  pri- 
vate detecting,  and  then  discovered, 
in  a  stock  company,  that  he  liked  act- 
ing better  than  anything  else. 

Around  1909  and  1910  he  rode  in 
the  first  Western  movies,  and  was 
later  a  leading  man  for  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  Viola  Dana,  Blanche  Sweet  and 
many  others.  In  Hollywood,  he  be- 
gan his  radio  career,  directing  and 
playing  in  dramas  over  KFI,  and 
made  a  reputation  which  brought  him 
an  offer  from  WTIC. 

Guy  has  a  farm  home  in  the  Had- 
lyme  Hills,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Connecticut  River,  where  he  lives 
with  his  charming  wife.  Besides 
radio,  another  of  his  activities,  in 
which  he  takes  great  pride,  was  help- 
ing make  a  safety  motion  picture 
which  showed  up  traffic  hazards  so 
vividly  that  accidents  in  Connecticut 
were  reduced  ten  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

Del  Sharbutt  found  out  that  you 
have  to  do  more  than  write  a  pretty 
song  to  be  a  successful  song-writer. 
The  Lanny  Ross  announcer  wrote  the 
novelty  tune,  "The  Kitten  With  the 
Big  Green  Eyes,"  which  you  may 
have  heard  on  the  air;  and  when  a 
publisher  accepted  it  he  thought  his 
duties  were  done.  But  no — in  order 
to  give  the  song  some  publicity  Del 
had  to  dress  a  friend  up  as  a  kitten 
with  big  green  eyes  and  go  with  him 
to  several  New  York  night  spots,  hav- 
ing his  picture  taken.  A  good  stunt, 
but  Del  felt  pretty  foolish,  he  ad- 
mitted. Incidentally,  Del  and  Meri 
Bell,  his  wife  (she  was  on  the  air 
until  their  marriage)  are  expecting 
their  second  baby  soon. 

*  *  * 

Jim  McWilliams  has  a  hearty  appe- 
tite. So  hearty,  in  fact,  that  he's  be- 
ginning to  be  embarrassed  over  it. 
The  jovial  interlocutor  of  the  CBS 
Ask-It-Basket,  when  he  comes  to 
New  York  from  his  home  in  Virginia 
Beach  for  his  weekly  broadcasts,  lives 
in  a  Broadway  hotel  and  usually  has 
his  meals  sent  up  to  his  room.  One 
evening,  feeling  particularly  hungry, 
he  simply  ordered  up  two  meals  in- 
stead of  one.  The  waiter  brought 
in  the  table,  laid  it  for  two,  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  Jim.  "That's 
all  right,"  said  Jim.  "My  friend  has 
already  seated  himself,"  and  he 
pushed  an  empty  chair  closer  to  the 
table,  as  if  someone  were  in  it.  "My 
friend  is  the  Little  Man  Who  Isn't 
Here,"  he  explained  kindly,  and  sat 
down  himself.  The  waiter,  after  one 
horrified  glance,  got  out  of  that  room 
and  hasn't  gone  near  Jim  since. 

*  *  * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— First  a  law- 
yer, then  a  star  news  commentator  on 
the  air — that's  the  unusual  career  of 
William  Winter,  who  analyzes  the 
day's  happenings  at  10:35  every  night 
except  Sunday  over  Charlotte's  sta- 
tion WBT.  Bill  says  his  legal  train- 
ing was  the  best  preparation  in  the 
world  for  his  present  job,  because  it 
forced  him  to  cultivate  an  analytical 
mind. 


An  analytical  mind  isn't  enough, 
though — in  addition  Bill  possesses  a 
voice,  diction  and  delivery  that  are 
as  nearly  flawless  as  those  of  any 
commentator  on  the  air,  and  he 
spends  at  least  five  hours  a  night  pre- 
paring each  ten-minute  program.  He 
studies  all  press  reports  as  they  come 
in  over  the  wires,  then  digs  into  en- 
cyclopedias and  history  books  for 
background  material  for  help  in  in- 
terpreting the  news. 

In  private  life.  Bill  has  been  a  lot 
of  things.  He  practiced  law  in  North 
Carolina  twelve  years  ago,  and  be- 
came an  assistant  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  1929.  Then  he  moved  to  New 
York  to  be  attorney  for  an  automo- 
bile insurance  company.  In  1934  he 
returned  to  North  Carolina  to  resume 
his  practice,  and  appeared  on  WSOC, 
Charlotte,  in  his  spare  time,  reporting 
interesting  court  trials.  About  the 
time  the  Spanish  civil  war  broke  out 
he  moved  to  WBT  and  went  on  the 
air  answering  the  questions  of  listen- 
ers who  wanted  to  know  which  side 
was  which,  what  the  war  meant,  and 
so  on.  After  two  weeks  of  his  inter- 
pretation a  sponsor  came  along,  and 
he  hasn't  been  without  one  since. 

Now  he's  turned  his  law  practice 
over  to  an  associate  and  jumped  into 
radio  with  both  feet.  Besides  his 
nightly  news  chore,  he  does  other 
things  around  WBT — directs  publicity 
and  special  events,  handles  the  sta- 
tion's legal  problems,  and  acts  as  CBS 
Regional  Director  of  Education  for 
the  South.  Then  there  are  frequent 
lecture  dates. 

Bill  has  been  married  for  ten  years, 
to  the  former  Celia  Phillips  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Winter  was  a  teacher  of 
speech  and  dramatics  before  her  mar- 
riage, and  she  still  works  at  it — on 
her  husband.  She  listens  to  every 
one  of  his  programs,  then  criticizes 
each  sentence  for  diction  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

Bill's  recreations  are  tennis,  hand- 
ball, volleyball  and  swimming,  to 
keep  his  body  in  trim,  and  reading  to 
keep  his  mind  the  same  way.  He 
complains  that  he  hasn't  read  a  piece 
of  fiction  in  five  years,  though — in 
fact,  he  says  he's  the  man  who's  never 
read  "Gone  With  the  Wind."  (But  he 
saw  the  movie.) 


William  Winter  gives  you  the 
clay's  events  at  10:35  every 
night  except  Sunday  over  WBT. 
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The  O'Neills 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


to  say  she  would  not  get  home  in  time 
for  dinner.  He  had  better  come  out 
to  the  O'Neills'.  They'd  have  dinner 
there  and  then  go  on  home  when 
Danny  went  to  bed. 

All  the  visitors  had  left  by  the  time 
Monte  arrived  for  dinner,  but  Danny 
was  still  on  the  couch.  The  remnants 
of  tea  and  one  of  Trudie's  layer  cakes 
were  strewn  about  the  room,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  afternoon's  hilar- 
ity still  hung  in  the  air. 

U  ELPING  Monte  out  of  his  overcoat 
'  '  in  the  hall.  Mother  O'Neill  thought 
to  herself  that  he  looked  very  tired. 
There  were  circles  under  his  eyes,  and 
two  creases  of  worry,  or  irritation,  or 
pain,  between  them.  But  he  straight- 
ened his  shoulders  and  went  on  in, 
making  himself  smile  a  greeting  as 
he  kissed  Peggy  and  the  twins. 

"Well,"  he  said  with  a  glance  at 
Danny's  face,  still  flushed  and  ex- 
cited from  the  afternoon,  "you're 
looking  pretty  healthy  for  an  invalid." 

It  was  an  innocent  enough  remark 
in  itself.  But  was  there,  perhaps,  just 
a  suspicion  of  bitterness,  jealousy,  in 
Monte's  tone? 

Danny  thought  so.  He  looked  up 
quickly. 

"Don't  tell  me,"  he  said,  "you  hate 
to  see  all  the  attention  I'm  getting." 

Monte  tried  to  make  his  smile  in- 
dulgent, but  without  much  success. 
After  all,  he  was  tired  and  hungry, 
and  he'd  spent  the  day  arguing  with 
his  law  partner  over  an  important 
case  that  was  coming  up  tomorrow. 
And  had  lost  the  argument. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said.  "At  that,  it's 
twice  as  much  attention  as  Peggy's 
ever  given  me!" 

Mother  O'Neill,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  put  out  her  hand  in  a  help- 
less gesture.  Oh,  he  shouldn't  have 
said  that!  Ninety-nine  times  out  of 
a  hundred,  those  words  would  have 
been  only  a  harmless  joke.  But  this, 
because  of  the  underlying  resentment 
in  Monte's  voice,  was  the  hundredth 
time.  She  saw  Danny  raise  himself 
on  the  couch,  an  angry  light  in  his 
eyes. 

"Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Monte?  You  sound  as  if  you  thought 
I  liked  having  to  hang  around  the 
house  all  the  time!" 

"Well,  you're  certainly  not  strug- 
gling much  for  a  man  who  doesn't!" 
Monte  snapped. 

Mother  O'Neill  glanced  at  Peggy. 
Why  couldn't  she  do  something — say 
something — to  stop  them?  Why,  they 
were  positively  glaring  at  each  other 
— and  over  nothing  at  all,  too!  But 
Peggy  looked  as  shocked  as  Mother 
O^Neill  felt.  She  had  opened  her 
mouth,  but  before  she  could  say  any- 
thing Danny  had  answered,  "It  isn't 
enough  that  I  barely  escaped  being 
blind — but  now  you  can't  wait  for  me 
to  get  back  to  work  again!" 

Monte  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
turned  toward  the  door. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Danny!"  he 
said.  "I'm  going  home — and  maybe 
next  time  I  meet  you  your  disposi- 
tion will  be  better!  Coming,  Peggy?" 

It  was  both  a  question  and  a  chal- 
lenge. In  some  vague  way,  the  battle 
line  had  been  drawn.  It  was  as  if 
Monte  had  told  her,  in  so  many  words, 
I  that  she  must  tell  him,  now,  whether 
I  she  was  going  to  devote  all  her  atten- 
,  tion  to  her  brother  or  to  her  husband. 
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She  looked  quickly  toward  her  moth- 
er in  an  involuntary  plea  for  guid- 
ance. And  Mother  O'Neill,  without 
speaking,  tried  to  send  back  an  an- 
swer: "Go  with  him,  Peggy.  I'll  take 
care  of  Danny." 

Quickly,  Peggy  reached  for  the 
twins'  hats  and  coats.  But  Monte, 
the  limit  of  his  patience  reached  as 
she  hesitated,  was  already  on  his  way 
out  of  the  house. 

"Monte!"  she  called,  struggling  to 
stuff  a  waving,  tiny  arm  into  a  sleeve 
that  appeared  to  have  been  sewed  up 
since  it  was  last  used.  "Monte — wait 
a  minute!" 

The  slam  of  the  door,  and  a  moment 
later  the  roar  of  Monte's  car,  were  his 
only  answers 

There  was  nothing  to  do  after  that 
but  finish  dressing  the  twins  and  fol- 
low Monte  home  on  foot,  pushing  the 
carriage. 

"He's  just  tired  and  cranky." 
Mother  O'Neill  comforted  a  tearful 
Peggy.  "He'll  be  all  right  by  the 
time  you  get  home — but  if  he  isn't  you 
mustn't  let  the  quarrel  go  on.  If 
Monte  feels  you've  been  neglecting 
him — and  I'm  afraid  he  does — remem- 
ber, Peggy,  it's  your  job  to  make  him 
change  his  mind!" 

Mother  O'Neill  saw  little  of  her  for 
the  next  week,  beyond  one  or  two 
brief,  almost  perfunctory  visits.  Then, 
late  one  evening  when  she  was  sure 
Danny  would  be  in  bed,  Peggy  came 
quietly  into  the  house,  without  the 
twins.  She'd  asked  Janice  to  come 
over  and  watch  them  for  an  hour, 
she  said;  Monte  was  out. 

Monte  was  out.  .  .  . 

There,  thought  Mother  O'Neill, 
looking  at  Peggy's  swollen  and  red- 
dened  eyelids,   was   the   trouble. 

"Mother,"  Peggy  said  pitifully,  "I 
don't  know  what  to  do!  I've  got 
everything  into  a  terrible  mess!" 

K>t OTHER  O'NEILL  drew  the  girl 
'"'  down  on  the  sofa  beside  her. 
"Now  tell  me,"  she  said  gently.  "May- 
be it  isn't  as  bad  as  you  think." 

"Oh,  it's  much  worse!  .  .  .  You  see, 
that  night  Monte  left  here,  so  mad — 
you  remember — he  didn't  go  home.  He 
went  out  to  that  road  house,  the  Glass 
Slipper.  He  didn't  come  home  until 
very  late,  and  he  got  up  and  left  early 
the  next  morning,  before  I  was  up. 
When  he  came  home  for  dinner, 
though,  he  told  me  all  about  it — how 
he'd  been  mad  and  hurt,  and  so  he'd 
danced  and  talked  and — and  bought 
drinks  with  a  singer  out  there  named 
Gloria  Gilbert." 

"I  guess  he  was  just  blowing  off 
steam,"  said  Mother  O'Neill,  smiling. 

"Yes,  that's  what  he  was  doing," 
Peggy  agreed.  "But  he  seemed  so 
sorry  about  it  I  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  scold  or  be  mad." 

"You  were  right,"  Mother  O'Neill 
nodded  approvingly. 

"Only — I  did  something  else — much 
worse.     I — I " 

"Yes,  Peggy?" 

"Well,  I  thought,  since  Monte  felt 
so  sorry,  maybe  I  could  get  him  to 
admit  he'd  been  mean  to  Danny — 
and  maybe  he'd  come  over  and  apolo- 
gize and  make  up " 

"Oh,  Peggy!  Don't  you  know  that 
when  a  man  is  sorry  for  one  thing 
that's  no  time  to  try  to  make  him 
admit  he's  in  the  wrong  about  some- 
thing else?" 
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COME  ON 
ALONG! 


It's  time  for 
you  to  see 


The  strange,  the  unbelievable,  the  fascinating 
wonders  of  America  are  found  almost  entirely 
along  its  great  highways.  Greyhound  travel 
reveals  them,  intimately,  as  it  takes  you  in  air- 
conditioned  comfort  to  the  nation's  most 
delightful  vacation  places  .  .  .  and  at  a  fraction 
the  cost  of  driving.  Never 
before  such  travel  oppor- 
tunities as  this  year!  Never 
such  easy  riding  comfort, 
such  convenient  schedules 
—at  such  welcome  savings. 
Just  compare  Greyhound's 
lower  fares  with  those  of 
any  other  transportation! 
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A  PHYSICIAN'S   PRESCRIPTION 

How  important  to  avoid  annoyance 
to  others;  to  guard  yourself  against 
embarrassment.  It  is  so  simple,  now, 
with  this  delightful  cream  which  im- 
mediately destroys  body  odors  and 
stops  perspiration  for  i  to  3  days. 
The  mere  touch  of  this  dainty  snow- 
white  cream  lends  a  delightful,  re- 
freshing sensation  —  stainless,  non- 
irritating,  utterly  harmless  to  clothing. 

Available  in  exquisitely  lovely  over- 
size jars  which  give  so  much  more 
for  your  money.         All  good  stores. 
Large  jar  IPp  —  extra  large  jar  33^ 
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'   NEW  YORK 
(at  49th  St.) 


Also  creator  of  the  new  ZiP  Depilatory  Crean 
Fragrant.    Removes  unw/anted  hair. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

25c  Coin.    Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Profes- 
sional Enlargements,  8  Gloss  Prints. 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Dept.  19,  LaCrosse.  Wis. 
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stronger;  MORE  ABSORBENT 


TRY  OUR  NEW 

SITROUX 

BEAUTY  CREAMS 


COID  CREAM  for  thorough,  pleasant 
cleansing. 

FOUNDATION  CREAM  for  smoother, 
long-lasting  make-up. 


BUY  SITROUX  CREAMS  WHERE 
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"Yes,  I  know,"  Peggy  agreed.  "I 
know  I  was  wrong — now.  But  once 
I  started,  I  couldn't  stop,  somehow. 
We  had — we  had  an  awful  quarrel — 
and  Monte  went  out  again,  to  that 
Glass  Slipper.  I'm  afraid" — and  the 
tears  that  had  been  lurking  in  her 
eyes  all  along  spilled  over  —  "I'm 
afraid  that's  where  he  is  right  now!" 

For  years,  Mother  O'Neill  was  re- 
minded, Peggy  had  been  bringing  her 
all  her  problems,  sure  of  her  moth- 
er's wisdom  and  help.  But  none  of 
them  had  been  as  difficult  of  solution 
as  this. 

"You've  been  foolish,  Peggy,"  she 
said  gently.  "But  as  long  as  you 
realize  it,  I'm  sure  things  will  turn 
out  all  right  between  you  and  Monte. 
Now,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  just  go  home, 
right  now.  If  Monte  comes  in  early 
enough,  you  can  talk  to  him  tonight — 
but  don't  wait  up  for  him!  If  he's 
late,  talk  to  him  tomorrow  morning. 
Swallow  your  pride,  tell  him  you're 
sorry  about  everything.  Make  him 
see  that  keeping  things  right  between 
you  and  him  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  to  you.  Monte  will 
understand  that,  if  you  let  him  see 
you   mean   it." 

"Oh,  Mother,  if  I  only  can!" 

"You've    got   to,   Sis!" 

SILENTLY,  Danny  had  come  to  the 
door,  where  he  stood  now,  dressed 
in  pajamas  and  dressing  gown. 

"I  heard  you  talking  to  someone, 
Mom,  and  I  got  up,"  he  said.  "I — I 
heard  what  Peggy  said.  And  I'm  sorry 
— because  I  guess  I  started  the  whole 
thing.  Peggy — maybe  I  could  help — 
maybe  I  could  apologize  to  Monte — " 

The  telephone  bell  interrupted  him, 
and  Peggy  jumped  to  answer. 

"Hello  ...  oh,  hello,  Monte!"  Her 
voice  was  glad  and  eager.  "I'll  be 
right  home — what?  Oh.  Oh,  I  see." 
Now  she  was  speaking  flatly,  in  a 
sick,  hurt  tone.  "To  .  .  .  Chicago. 
Yes, .  but  Monte,  wait — I'll  be  right 
home — -I  want  to  talk  to  you —  Monte! 
MontQl" 

She  hung  up  a  silent,  dead  receiver, 
turned  wide  eyes,  too  frightened  for 
tears,  to  her  mother  and  Danny. 

"He's — he's  going  away,"  she  said 
in  a  careful  voice.  "Monte's — leaving 
me!     Oh,  Mother,  I  waited  too  long!" 

Danny  was  in  sudden  activity.  "He 
can't!"  he  called  back  as  he  sped  into 
his  bedroom.  "Just  a  minute,  Peggy 
— wait  for  me  to  get  dressed,  then  I'll 
drive  you  home  and  you  can  talk  to 
him!" 

But  when  they  reached  the  Kayden 
bungalow,  no  one  was  there  but  Jan- 
ice and  the  twins.  And  as  they  raced 
the  car  out  toward  the  Glass  Slipper 
they  heard  the  long  cry  of  a  locomo- 
tive. The  Chicago  train.  They  knew 
then  that  they  were  too  late. 

It  was  a  changed  Peggy  who  ex- 
isted, rather  than  lived,  through  the 
next  few  months.  She  wanted,  at 
first,  to  follow  Monte;  but  Chicago  is 
an  immense  place,  and  Mother  O'Neill 
and  Danny,  knowing  how  little  chance 
she  would  have  of  finding  him  there, 
persuaded  her  to  wait.  Then  money 
orders  came  from  Monte,  but  the  en- 
velopes in  which  they  were  enclosed 
bore  no  address — a  Chicago  postmark, 
that  was  all.  And  before  long  even 
these  stopped  coming,  so  that  Peggy 
was  forced  to  become  a  stenographer 
again.  Luckily,  Monte's  former  part- 
ner, John  Barton,  gave  her  a  job  in 
the  very  office  where  Monte  had 
worked. 

And  Gloria  Gilbert  was  no  longer 
singing  at  the  Glass  Slipper.    She  had 


gone,  the  rumor  ran,  to  Chicago. 

Peggy  and  the  twins  moved  back 
to  her  mother's  —  to  a  house  that 
everyone  tried  his  best  to  keep  cheer- 
ful and  happy  for  her.  Ma  and  Dan- 
ny, the  Collins  children,  Trudie  and 
Morris — all  of  them  conspired  to  make 
life  seem  the  same  as  it  had  been 
before  Peggy  and  Monte  had  met. 

One  evening  the  whole  family,  plus 
Trudie  and  Morris  and  the  children, 
were  in  the  kitchen,  finishing  a  con- 
certed attack  on  one  of  Trudie's  lemon 
pies,  when  the  front  doorbell  rang. 
"I'll  go!"  said  Danny  before  even  the 
children  could  get  up.  In  his  newly 
christened  state,  the  humility  that  had 
come  when  he  realized  his  part  in  the 
quarrel  between  Monte  and  Peggy,  he 
was  trying  to  be  the  model  son  and 
brother — even  to  answering  the  door- 
bell! 

He  wasn't  prepared  for  what  he  saw 
there.  A  slight,  blue-eyed  girl  with 
fine  blonde  hair  under  a  blue  beret, 
wearing  a  casual  sports  coat,  stood 
on  the  doorstep.  Even  in  the  dim 
light  he  could  see  the  delicacy  of  her 
features  and  the  soft  curve  of  her 
lips.    A  very  pretty  girl  indeed. 

"Is  this  where  the  O'Neills  live?" 
she   asked. 

"Yes — I'm  Danny." 

The  girl  smiled,  and  if  Danny  had 
thought  her  pretty  before,  he  now 
had  to  admit  he'd  been  guilty  of  un- 
derstatement.    She  was  beautiful! 

"I  thought  you  must  be,"  she  said. 
"I'm  Sally  Scott,  and  I've  come  down 
from  Chicago  to  see  your  sister,  Mrs. 
Monte  Kayden." 

Those  were  the  words  that  Mother 
O'Neill,  coming  into  the  hall  from  the 
kitchen,  heard;  and  they  were  all  that 
was  needed  to  bring  her  to  Danny's 
side. 

It  was  when  Sally  Scott  moved  into 
the  living  room  that  they  both  noticed 
the  cane  she  carried  to  help  her  walk. 
A  sudden  memory  of  the  time  when 
he,  too,  had  been  faced  with  physi- 
cal  handicap,    came    back    to    Danny. 

LjERE,  let  me  help  you,"  he  said,  and 
'  '  was  delighted  at  the  bright,  child- 
like smile  she  turned  up  to  him. 

She  brought  good  news  to  Peggy 
Kayden.  Monte,  she  said,  was  living 
at  the  same  boarding  house  with  Sally 
and  her  family  in  Chicago.  They  had 
all  learned  to  know  and  to  respect 
him.  He,  in  turn,  had  liked  them,  had 
felt  at  home  with  them  and  had  talked 
often  about  his  home,  his  wife,  his 
babies,  until  Sally  had  learned  the 
whole  bitter  story  of  his  separation 
from  Peggy,  and  the  pride  that  kept 
him  from  returning. 

"I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,"  she 
told  Peggy.  "Finally  I  just  had  to 
come  and  see  you  and  tell  you  where 
he  was.  You  see,  it's  only  because 
Monte  feels  he  doesn't  deserve  to  re- 
turn, after  hurting  you  so — and  be- 
cause he's  clerking  in  a  grocery  store 
and  hasn't  any  money.  "Those  are  the 
reasons  he  hasn't  written." 

"But — what  about  Gloria  Gilbert?" 
Peggy  asked  slowly. 

"Gloria  Gilbert?"  Sally's  ignorance 
of  the  name  was  transparently  gen- 
uine. "I  don't  know  anything  about 
a  Gloria  Gilbert.  Right  at  first,  there 
was  a  girl  who  used  to  call  Monte 
at  the  boarding  house  and  leave  her 
telephone  number  for  him  to  call 
back.  But  he  never  did.  And  after 
a  while  she  stopped  calling." 

Peggy  smiled  then — such  a  smile  as 
Mother  O'Neill  had  not  seen  on  her 
lips  for  many  weeks.  "Oh — I've  got 
to  go  to  him — tonight!     Mother,  I  can 
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leave  the  twins  with  you,  can't  I?  Let 
me  see,  I'll  have  to  pack — we'll  be 
back  in  a  few  days,  but  I'll  need 
some  things " 

She  was  like  a  girl  again — a  girl 
on  her  way  to  her  first  grown-up 
party,  bubbling  with  excitement,  try- 
ing to  do  fifty  things  at  once,  full  of 
a  happiness  that  would  not  let  her 
think,   or   rest,   or  plan. 

By  superhuman  efforts,  they  got 
her  and  Sally  on  the  night  train  to 
Chicago — the  same  train  that  had 
carried  Monte  away — and  those  who 
were  left  behind  settled  down  to  wait. 

They  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  Two 
days  later  came  the  special-delivery 
letter   from   Peggy: 

"Dear  Mother  and  Danny  and 
everybody:  Monte  and  I  are  together 
again — and  this  time  it's  forever! 
We've  both  made  solemn  promises 
never  to  quarrel  about  anything. 

"You  can  imagine  how  surprised 
Monte  was  to  see  me,  because  he 
knew  nothing  about  Sally's  trip.  We 
both  were  so  excited  we  cried. 

"We're  coming  home  day  after  to- 
morrow. The  Scotts  have  been  won- 
derful to  us  and  want  us  to  stay 
longer,  but  Monte  says  he's  in  a  hurry 
to  see  the  twins  again.  You'd  love  the 
Scotts,  Mother.  Sally's  father  is  a 
retired  lawyer — in  fact,  an  ex-Judge. 
Her  brother  is  studying  law,  too.  And 
Sally's  mother  is  almost  as  sweet  as 
you  are.  Sally  asks  to  be  remem- 
bered to  all  of  you.  And  Monte  says 
to  be  sure  to  kiss  the  twins  for  him. 
Love,  Peggy." 

MOTHER  O'NEILL  finished  the  let- 
ter and  took  off  her  glasses.  It 
was  silly  to  want  to  cry,  she  told  her- 
self fiercely.  But  sometimes  that's  the 
way  great  relief  hits  you. 

And  perhaps,  she  thought  all  this 
had  been  a  good  thing.  Surely 
everyone — Monte,  Peggy,  even  Danny 
— had  learned  something  from  every- 
thing they  had  been  through.  Now 
they  could  take  up  their  lives  again, 
and  be  the  richer  for  what  they  had 
learned.     And   the   happier. 

Monte  could  return  to  his  old  part- 
nership with  John  Barton;  he  and 
Peggy  and  the  children  could  move 
back  into  their  little  bungalow,  or 
into  another  one;  Danny  was  happy 
again,  helping  Matt  Turner  rebuild 
the  bridge;  even  Eileen,  Mother 
O'Neill  thought — even  Eileen  might 
now  prove  that  she  could  find  a  mea- 
sure of  serenity  in  her  life. 

There  was  only  one  person  that 
Mother  O'Neill  did  not  reckon  with. 
Gloria  Gilbert. 

She  even  failed,  two  weeks  or  so 
after  the  Kaydens'  joyous  return,  to 
see  any  great  significance  in  the  an- 
nouncement, three  columns  wide  by 
twelve  inches  high  in  the  evening 
paper,  that  "The  Glamorous  Singing 
Star  of  New  York — Paris — Chicago — 
Gloria  Gilbert"  had  returned  for  a 
special  engagement  at  the  Glass  Slip- 
per. What  had  Gloria  Gilbert  to  do 
with  the  O'Neills,  or  the  O'Neills  with 
Gloria  Gilbert?  The  brief  madness 
which  had  brought  her  into  their 
lives  was  over,  finished. 

So  Mother  O'Neill  was  all  the  more 
unprepared,  one  afternoon,  when  she 
returned  from  a  shopping  trip  down- 
town to  find  Peggy  in  the  kitchen, 
talking  to  Danny  in  a  low,  agitated 
voice.  They  looked  up  as  she  came 
in,  and  she  saw  that  Peggy's  face  was 
pale,   her   eyes   sparkling   angrily. 

"Peggy!"  she  exclaimed.  "What- 
ever's  the  matter?" 

"Gloria  Gilbert!"  Peggy  burst  out. 
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"I  didn't  want  to  tell  you  about  her — 
but  what  happened  this  afternoon  is 
just  too  much!" 

Mother  O'Neill  sank  down  on  one 
of  the  scarred  kitchen  chairs.  "What 
happened,  Peggy?"  she  asked. 

"For  the  last  week  she's  been  both- 
ering Monte — telephoning  him,  com- 
ing to  his  office.  Monte  left  orders 
not  to  admit  her,  but  she's  so  bold 
she  walks  right  past  Miss  Wilson.  She 
simply  won't  believe  he  doesn't  want 
anything  to  do  with  her — or  maybe 
she's  after  some  money.  I  don't  know 
what  a  woman  like  that  does  want! 
And  this  afternoon  she  came  up  to 
me  on  the  street,  and  practically  told 
me  I'd  better  watch  out  or  I'd  lose 
my  husband.  She  was — she  was  as 
bold  as  brass!  And  by  the  time  she 
walked  away  I  was  shaking  all  over. 
I  wanted  to  slap  her!"  said  Peggy,  in 
shocked  amazement  at  herself. 

"If  there's  anything  I  can  do, 
Peggy.  .  .  ."    Danny  was  talking. 

Peggy  caught  him  up.  "You  can 
help,  Danny.  Lend  me  your  car  to- 
night. I  want  to  go  to  the  Glass  Slip- 
per and  talk  to  her.  I  want  to  tell 
her  if  she's  after  money  that  we 
haven't  any.  It'll  take  all  Monte  earns 
for  the  next  few  months  to  pay  what 
we  owe.  If  I  can  only  talk  to  her, 
woman  to  woman — "  involuntarily, 
Mother  O'Neill  smiled:  Peggy  looked 
so  absurdly  young  to  be  talking  to 
anyone  "woman  to  woman."  But 
then  she  shook  her  head  firmly. 

"Now,  Peggy,  there's  no  sense  in 
getting  yourself  mixed  up  in  this  busi- 
ness. You  said  yourself  that  talking 
to  her  just  made  you  mad.  And  I'm 
sure  Monte  wouldn't  like  it." 

"But,  Mother,  I  could  try,  anyway." 

"No,"  Mother  O'Neill  said  again, 
with  the  same  cool  note  of  firmness 
the  children  had  learned  to  respect 
years  before.  "I  forbid  you  to  do 
such  a  thing,  Peggy,  and  I  forbid 
Danny  to  help  you." 

Peggy  was  obviously  unconvinced, 
however,  when  she  left;  and  most  of 
the  night  Mother  O'Neill  lay  awake, 
thinking.  Of  course,  Peggy  would 
want  to  confront  the  Gilbert  girl — 
the  do-something  philosophy  of  the 
O'Neills  was  as  strong  in  her  as  it 
was  in  her  mother.  But  there  must 
be  some  other,  surer,  way  of  helping 
the   situation. 

IF  there  was,  she  couldn't  find  it,  and 
'  she  entered  the  kitchen  the  next 
morning  feeling  dull  and  listless. 
Danny,  too,  already  at  the  table, 
looked  as  if  he  had  not  slept  much. 
He  was  looking  at  the  morning  paper, 
and  Mother  O'NeiU's  glance  went  over 
his  shoulder,  to  the  headlines.  The 
black  headlines,  streaming  across  the 
width  of  the  front  page: 

"Gloria  Gilbert  Found  Murdered  at 
Glass  Slipper." 

"Danny!" 

He  turned  around,  met  her  eyes 
squarely.  They  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  long  minute. 

"Danny — did  you  lend  your  car  to 
Peggy  last  night,  after  all?" 

He  did  not  answer.  He  dared  not. 
He  dared  not  even  think  what  might 
have  happened  last  night.  For  Peggy 
had  taken  his  car,  with  his  permission 
— with  the  intention  of  going  to  the 
Glass   Slipper   to   see   Gloria   Gilbert. 

What  happened  during  Peggy's  visit 
to  the  Glass  Slipper?  Will  Gloria 
Gilbert's  murder  bring  new  unhappi- 
ness  to  the  gallant  O'Neills?  Read 
the  concluding  chapters  of  this  dra- 
matic novel  in  August    Radio  Mirror. 
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would  fade  your 
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§     n  f     r  For  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

I  labki  MIRROR  READERS.  Just  to 
get  acquainted,  we  will  beauti- 
fully enlarge  any  snapshot,  photo,  Kodak  picture, 
print  or  negative  to  5  x  7  inches  FREE — with  this 
ad.  Please  include  color  of  hair  and  eyes  for 
prompt  information  on  a  natural,  life-like  color 
enlargement  in  a  free  frame.  Your  original  re- 
turned with  your  free  enlargement  (10c  for  re- 
turn mailing  appreciated).  Look  over  your  pic- 
tures now  and  send  us  your  favorite  snapshot  or 
negative  today,  as  this  free  offer  is  limited.  DEAN 
STtlDIOS,  Dept.  162,  211  7th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Freckles 


Use  Stillman's  Freckle  Cream 

"k  In  use  a  half  century — that's 

one  recommendation. 
"At  Sold  in  over  60  foreign  coun- 
tries— that's  another. 
*  Over    30    million    jars    sold. 

That  means  something. 
\k  But — you  don't  have  to  de- 
pend upon  these  facts.  Try  a 
jar  of  Stillman's  Freckle 
Cream  and  let  your  mirror 
tell  you  exactly  what  it  will 
do  for  you 

If  Stillman's 
Freckle  Cream 
doesn't  keep 
your  skin  clear- 
er, smoother, 
softer — give  you 
a  lovelier  com- 
plexion, we  will 
refund  your  pur- 
chase price. 
The  Stillman  Co.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Siillmans 


FRECKLE 
CREAM 


HE  PREACHES  TO  20,000,000  PEOPLE 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  simple,  coun- 
try pastor  vv^ho  became  the  leader 
of  the  largest  church  in  the  world. 

The  story  really  begins  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Charles  E. 
Fuller  stood  up  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  quitting  business 
for  the  ministry.  A  startled  colleague 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  shouted: 

"You  can't  do  that,  Fuller!  You're 
too  good  for  the  ministry!" 

What  he  meant  by  "good"  is  ob- 
scure, but  the  chances  are  he  meant 
that  Charlie  Fuller  was  too  substan- 
tial, too  hard-headed  a  businessman 
to  fritter  away  his  time  with  the  life 
of  a  visionary.  And  that  he  was  too 
integral  a  part  of  the  material  world 
in  his  long  association  with  the 
orange-packing  business  in  Southern 
California. 

He  certainly  hadn't  given  any  in- 
dication in  his  early  years  that  he 
would  some  day  renounce  business, 
take  up  the  ministry,  and  become  the 
pastor  of  the  greatest  church  con- 
gregation the  world  has  ever  known 
— a  new  kind  of  Church  with  radio 
as  its  medium,  which,  as  the  Old 
Fashioned  Revival  Hour  over  the  Mu- 
tual network,  9  p.m.  E.D.S.T.,  reaches 
an  estimated  20,000,000  worshippers 
every  Sunday  night. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  Charlie 
Fuller  was  president  of  his  class  and 
a  member  of  the  debating  team  at 
Pomona  College.  It  might  also  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  he  was 
captain  and  star  of  the  football  team, 
and  hadn't  the  vaguest  intention  in 
the  world  of  going  to  theological 
school. 

Married  to  Grace  Fuller  in  1910, 
Charlie  was  a  young,  quite  average 
business   man    with    the   usual    social 


diversions  and  home  life.  He  hasn't 
changed  a  great  deal  in  28  years.  He 
is  now  a  man  of  fifty,  greying  at  the 
temples,  with  the  granity  build  of  a 
football  tackle.  He  resembles  Will 
Rogers  to  the  unruly  forelock.  He 
is  immensely  likable. 

"I  was  always  interested  in  the 
Bible,"   he  explains. 

"In  the  early  part  of  1917  I  was 
inspired  to  get  together  some  people 
for  a  Bible  class.  There  were  five 
people  in  the  first  group.  My  conver- 
sion and  my  complete  decision  to  give 
up  business  came  when  I  saw  that 
others  loved  the  Bible  as  much  as  I. 

"My  class  grew  to  several  hundred, 
and  I  was  advised  to  start  a  church 
in  Santa  Ana.  Then  my  sermons  were 
broadcast  over  a  hundred-watt  sta- 
tion, bringing  new  listeners  and  new 
interest.  After  that  I  began  broad- 
casting over  more  powerful  stations 
— frona  Long  Beach,  to  the  more  pow- 
erful stations  in  Los  Angeles,  until 
my  Old  Fashioned  Revival  Hour  be- 
came what  it  is  today." 

It  costs  $8,000  for  the  Old  Fashioned 
Revival  Hour  to  be  broadcast  each 
Sunday.  In  the  March  floods  of  last 
year,  when  Los  Angeles  was  isolated 
by  water  and  communications  were 
down,  Saturday  came  and  Dr.  Fuller 
had  only  $300  of  the  required  amount. 
The  mails  had  not  come  through; 
the  nickels  and  dimes  of  his  far-flung 
congregation   had   not  arrived. 

Since  no  broadcasting  company  will 
permit  a  program  which  has  not  been 
paid  for  in  advance  to  go  on  the  air, 
there  was  but  one  thing  that  Dr. 
Fuller  could  do.  He  went  to  the  bank. 
And  there,  having  to  olfer  no  col- 
lateral in  a  banking  sense,  he  re- 
ceived the  money  for  his  broadcast 
with  faith  as  collateral,  and  he  was 
able  to  repay  the  loan  the  next  week! 


How  to  Sing  for  Money 

(Continued  from,  page  29) 


Kate   Smith   has   drawn   as   much   as 
$10,000  a  week. 

Your  price  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  progress  of  your  career. 
People  gauge  your  value  by  your  sal- 
ary. I  don't  know  how  the  news  gets 
around,  but  it's  a  fact  that  everybody 
who  counts  knows  just  about  what 
you  make  in  any  engagement.  (So 
don't  be  surprised  if  a  producer  coun- 
ters your  demand  for  $1000  by  saying 
"But  you  sold  for  $300  to  your  last 
sponsor,  and  you  haven't  worked  for 
two  months.  I  think  you'll  take 
$250.")  The  more  important  you  are, 
the  more  generally  and  accurately  is 
your  exact  stipend  known.  Also,  the 
more  you  command  for  your  services, 
the  more  in  demand  will  these  ser- 
vices be.  The  big  price-tag  (provided 
it's  justified)  is  the  hall  mark  of  a 
valuable  following. 

ON  THE  other  hand,  don't  expect 
too  much  at  first,  even  if  you  have 
the  luck  to  land  a  big  radio  program 
early  in  the  game.  It's  the  Name  (and 
consequently  the  following)  they  pay 
for,  as  well  as  the  actual  ability. 

Then  there's  your  publicity.  But 
you  don't  like  publicity?  Too,  too 
bad,  because  without  it  you  won't  do 
much  with  your  singing  beyond  en- 
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tertaining  your  friends  on  Saturday 
nights.  You're  in  show  business  now, 
where  publicity  is  not  only  welcomed, 
but  actively  sought  for.  And  for  the 
best  of  reasons — money. 

Countless  times  producers  have 
said,  "I'm  sorry,  this  boy  is  exactly 
what  I  want,  but  I've  got  to  have  a 
name."  Trade  reviews  say  of  pictures, 
"Swell  entertainment,  but  lack  of 
marquee  names  makes  draw  doubt- 
ful." Show  business  is  one  of  the  few 
things  where  the  customers  pay  their 
money  before  they  see  the  goods,  so 
they  protect  themselves  by  going  to 
see  only  performers  they've  seen  be- 
fore, heard  of,  read  of,  or  are  curious 
about.  In  other  words,  names  again. 
And  a  name  is  built,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  ability  has  been  laid,  by  fre- 
quent repetition  of  it  in  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  performer's  potential  au- 
dience— by  Publicity. 

Names  make  news.  The  catch-phrase 
is  true.  Anna  Smith's  typhoid  gets  no 
publicity  beyond  the  red  placard  on 
her  front  door,  but  Shirley  Temple's 
upset  tummy  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  Names  do  make  news,  but 
what  good  does  that  do  you,  the  be- 
ginner who  as  yet  has  no  name?  None 
at  all,  so  let's  try  reversing  the 
phrase  and  see  what  happens. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    atlRROR 


News  makes  names!  Now  we're 
getting  somewhere;  in  fact,  we're 
home.  News,  driven  home  Ijy  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  name,  makes 
a  name. 
So — what  is  news? 
News,  essentially,  is  something  in- 
terestingly out  of  the  ordinary.  To 
be  "interesting"  (I'm  discussing  this 
whole  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  unknown  beginner  now) ,  it  must 
appeal  to  something  basic  in  the  read- 
er's makeup — to  his  economic  welfare, 
for  example,  or  arouse  some  basic 
emotion,  such  as  curiosity,  sympathy, 
mirth,  astonishment,  envy.  "To  be 
"out  of  the  ordinary"  something  must 
lift  the  occurrence  from  the  common- 
place; it  must  have  a  twist,  an  angle. 
You  skin  your  nose,  it's  not  news — 
get  hit  by  a  train  and  escape  with  the 
skinned  nose  your  only  injury,  it's 
news  of  a  sort — but  skin  your  nose  and 
lose  a  screen  role  in  consequence  and 
that's  really  news. 

Your  first  press  agent  will  probably 
be  a  local  reporter  who  does  the  job 
for  love  (a  figure  of  speech)  to  return 
favors  you  do  for  him  as  a  news- 
source,  or  for  a  few  dollars  a  week. 
As  you  climb,  there  will  come  the 
professional  publicity  man  or  woman 
who  is  in  the  business  of  building  up 
the  names  of  you  and  his  other  clients. 
Then,  when  you  can  afford  it,  comes 
the  high-powered  press  agent  who 
works  for  you  and  you  alone. 

In  your  beginnings,  you  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  resort  to  some  extremes 
in    getting  your    name    started.      The 
first  time  I  ever  heard  of  Sally  Rand 
was    when    she    fell    in    the    Chicago 
river.    However,  as  you  start  to  climb 
i    and  your  name  begins  to  make  news, 
'    decide  upon  the  character  you  want 
'    to  create  in  the  public  mind,  and  then 
try  to  keep  your  publicity  within  that 
groove. 

And   after  you've  reached  the  top, 
.    there's  the  job  of  staying  there. 
)        Everyone  wants  a  surefire  formula. 
'    Surprise!  I  can  give  you  one.  To  stay 
at   the   top   in   show-business,   simply 
keep   right   on   furnishing   top   enter- 
tainment to  a  broad  public. 

Let's  see  what  warnings  we  can 
glean  from  some  of  the  fallen  stars. 
These  are  all  people  who  were  at  the 
top  since  1930,  within  the  current 
cycle  of  entertainment,  though  the 
:  only  thing  they  had  in  common  was  a 
I    willingness  to  dig  their  own  graves. 

'    K/tR-  A  one  June  was  riding  the  crest 
■    '^'    of  popular  acceptance.    He  went 
1    to  South  America  for  the  summer,  and 
*    came  back  to  find  no  radio  commercial 
'    open.  Well,  one  of  the  networks  gave 
him    a    sustainer,    and   while    it    paid 
probably  no  more  than  $300  a  week, 
'    they  were  doing  him  a  favor  by  keep- 
ing him  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  He 
didn't     take     this      show      seriously. 
I    Through   laziness   he   overdid   on   re- 


peats and  crowded  up  with  too  many 
of  the  novelty  songs  which  were  his 
specialty.  Finally,  what  had  been  a 
relaxed  style  became  a  careless  one. 
The  network  dropped  the  sustainer; 
he  went  on  the  vaudeville  circuits,  but 
without  the  radio,  he  dropped  from 
the  national  scene. 

Miss  B  hit  a  slump  too,  one  of  those 
periods  where  everybody  wanted  her, 
but  nobody  had  a  spot  open  at  the 
moment.  The  duplex  apartment  and 
the  rest  of  the  expensive  fixing  had 
used  up  her  big  earnings  and  she 
lacked  the  money  to  tide  her  over 
until  the  right  spot  opened  up.  So 
she  took  a  "cheap"  job,  and  the  word 
got  around  that  she  was  slipping.  She 
was  and  did. 

Miss  C  made  one  of  those  sky- 
rocket successes,  and  really  had  what 
it  took  in  ability  to  stay  up  there.  But 
she  tried  to  make  her  fortune  all  at 
once.  She  asked  a  ridiculous  price 
when  her  first  commercial  offer  came 
along,  exhibited  other  signs  of  greed  in 
connection  with  business  details,  and 
now  she's  back  singing  with  a  band. 

Mr.  D  tried  to  make  it  all  at  once, 
too.  He,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
was  carrying  three  radio  shows,  a 
musical  comedy  part  and  a  night  club 
engagement,  totalling  up  to  about 
twenty  hours  a  day.  He's  in  Saranac, 
and  a  shame  it  is,  because  he's  a  grand 
fellow  and  an  able  artist. 

Mr.  E  drank  himself  out  of  the 
business.  The  mess  he  made  of  a  cer- 
tain complicated  vocal  arrangement 
(containing  about  six  changes  in  key 
and  tempo)  is  still  considered  a  clas- 
sic. He  was  pulled  off  the  stage  by 
the  collar  halfway  through  it,  and  the 
band  finished  the  number  and  him. 

Work,  think,  and  keep  your  feet  on 
the  ground. 

Stay  fresh.  If  you  let  yourself  be- 
come hardened,  or  calloused  or  blase 
it  will  soon  show  up  in  your  singing. 
Trj'  to  keep  the  fresh  thrill. 

Avoid  scandal.  The  best  way  is  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  it.  In  other 
words,  you  can't  be  caught  in  the  rain 
if  you  stay  indoors.  The  morals  of  the 
public  and  sponsors  are  terribly 
fragile  flowers.  Regardless  of  what 
they  do  in  their  own  private  lives, 
their  heroes  and  heroines  must  be 
spotless. 

The  biggest  pitfall  in  the  way  of 
lasting  success  is  fat-headedness.  I'm 
going  to  leave  you  with  a  cure  for  it. 

Whenever  you  feel  the  gorgeous 
pangs  of  fat-headedness  welling  up 
within  you,  dig  up  some  stage  trade 
paper  of  about  five  years  back.  Skim 
through  it.  Notice  with  care  the 
names  of  the  headliners  of  that  time 
— the  tops,  the  chosen  ones,  some  of 
whom  were  bigger  in  their  day  than 
you  are  in  yours.  Note  them  well. 
And  then  ask  yourself, 

"Where  are  they  now?" 
The  End 
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tee/  TO    RADIO    MIRROR   READERS 


Get  a  full  chorus  of  a  popular  song  hit  "set"  for  the  microphone,  exactly  as  you  would  be  coached 
by  Charles  Henderson,  Hollvwood's  famous  authority,  and  author  of  the  "How  To  Sing  For  Money" 
articles  you  have  been  reading  in  Radio  Mirror. 

Just  send  this  coupon,  with  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope,  and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive 
a  real,  professional  coaching  lesson  that  will  prove  invaluable. 

CHARLES  HENDERSON.  Box  2990,  Hollywood,  California. 

Please  send  me.  free,  a  full  chorus  of  the  popular  song  hit  you  have  marked  for  professional 
singing.   I  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

NAME    


ADDRESS 


JULY.   1940 


#  Is  Hitler  really  the  loveless  hermit 
he  pretends  to  be?  What  about  Ren- 
ate  Muller  and  Jenny  Jugo,  famous 
actresses;  Eva  Braun,  whom  many 
thought  would  be  Mrs.  Hitler;  Lent 
Riefenstahl,  whom  Hitler  made  a 
power  in  German  motion  pictures;  and 
Unity  Mitford,  British  beauty?  How 
could  these  fair  visitors  come  and  go 
unseen  from  Berchtesgaden?  Who 
better  than  Hitler's  maid  could  tell  you 
the  truth  about  these  rumored  affairs? 

#  And  tell  you  Pauline  Kohler  does! 
This  beautiful  fugitive  from  the  Dic- 
tator's household  tells  you  not  only 
about  these  much  discussed  women  in 
Hitler's  life  but  she  also  reveals  the 
startling  ways  of  a  Nazi  with  a  help- 
less girl  in  today's  Germany.  She  tells 
how  she  herself  became  Hitler's  maid. 
She  explains  how  she  later  escaped 
the  dread  Gestapo's  ceaseless  watch 
on  all  those  who  have  worked  at 
Berchtesgaden.  She  strips  the  mantle 
of  censorship  from  her  romantic  life— 
her  personal  life  in  Hitler's  isolated 
hideaway — sparing  neither  herself  nor 
her  masters — in  order  that  the  world 
which  wonders  may  know  the  truth! 

0  "I  Was  Hitler's  Maid"  is  the  title  of 
her  dramatically  human  document 
published  exclusively  in  True  Story 
Magazine.  Read  it  for  its  historical 
significance.  Read  it  for  the  sheer 
courage  it  took  to  live  it — and  to  tell 
it!  Read  it  because  it's  a  story  you'll 
hate  to  leave  once  you've  sampled  its 
fascination.  Begin  it  with  the  very 
first  words  in  the  new  July  issue,  now 
on  sale.  Find  out,  at  last,  what  hap- 
pens when  romantic  stars  shine  down 
on   Berchtesgaden 


Jiue  Story 
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matifi'Hs 

"THATmfOFmm? 

KEEP    GOING    AND    KEEP    COMFORTABLE 
WITH    THE    HELP    OF    MIDOL 


Why  let  "regular"  suffering — the  functional 
pain  of  menstruation — interfere  with  plans 
and  pleasure?  Many  women  find  comfort 
and  welcome  release  from  calendar  slavery 
in  Midol ! 

Midol  is  a  new  formula,  developed  for  its 
special  purpose.  It  contains  no  opiates.  One 
of  its  ingredients  is  frequently  prescribed  by 
thousands  of  doctors.  And  another — ex- 
clusively  in  Midol — reinforces  Midol's 
relief  by  helping  to  reduce  spasmodic  pain 
peculiar  to  the  menstrual  period. 

Unless  there  is  some  organic  disorder  call- 
ing for  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  Midol 
helps  most  women  who  try  it — giving  them 
comfort,  redeeming  lost  days  for  active 
living.  If  it  doesn't  help  you,  consult  your 
doctor.  Five  tablets,  more  than  enough  for 
a  convincing  trial,  only  20c;  12  tablets,  40c. 
All  drugstores. 
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RELIEVES     FUNCTIONAL     PERIODIC 
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ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

eight      lifetime     prints,      25c.      Prompt-Careful 
Service.       Thousands     of     satisfied     customers 
from  coast  to  coast.     Film  mailers  FREE. 
MAY'S    PHOTO  SHOP.    Box  G,    La  Crosse,    Wis 


Two  Beautiful  Profes- 
sional Double  W^ig^ht 
enlarge- 


-it 


FREE 

Sparkling,  Simulated 

BIRTHSTONE 


For       RADIO       AND       TELEVISION 

MIRROR  READERS.  Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will 
send  you  a  wonderful  Simulated  birthstone — correct  for 
your  montli— FREE  if  you  enclose  this  ad.  (10c  for  mail- 
ing and  handling  appreciated).  Many  think  wearing  their 
birthstone  lucky  and  the  stone  for  your  month  will 
make  a  beautiful  ring.  Just  send  name,  address  and 
month  of  birth.  Send  today  for  your  FREE  BIRTH- 
STONE sent  by  retui-n  mail  as  this  offer  is  limited. 
EMPIRE    DIAMOND     CO.,     Dept.     476,     Jefferson,     Iowa 


BACKACHE, 
LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser- 
able, don't  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about  them. 
Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kidneys  need 
attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  leg  pams,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelhng,  puflaness  under  the  eyes,  head- 
aches and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get 
Doan'e  Pills. 
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Trials,  Tribulations  and  Television! 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


the  "video  effect"  department  rigged 
up  a  Rube  Goldberg  contraption  in 
the  drawer  of  a  desk.  When  the  actor 
was  supposed  to  be  shot,  he  was  to 
close  the  drawer  of  the  desk.  This 
would  cause  smoke  to  come  out  of  the 
drawer,  which  would  envelope  him 
and  look  as  though  a  shot  had  been 
fired.  During  a  rehearsal,  the  actor 
accidentally  bumped  the  drawer  and 
closed  it.  All  that  afternoon,  the 
desk  drawer  kept  belching  forth 
smoke.  They  barely  had  time  to  clear 
the  set  before  the  night  show. 

Once,  during  another  show,  a  shot 
was  needed  of  a  squadron  of  battle- 
ships. A  very  excellent  miniature  set 
was  provided.  During  rehearsals  the 
battleships  looked  wonderfully  real. 
But  just  before  the  show  someone 
slipped  a  live  turtle  into  the  water. 
Every  time  it  popped  up  above  the 
water,  it  looked  twice  as  big  as  the 
miniature  battleships,  rather  like 
some  prehistoric  monster. 

NOR  is  it  always  the  technical  men 
who  make  mistakes.  Television 
actors  and  actresses  often  "blow"  a 
show  higher  than  a  kite.  Not  very 
long  ago,  a  celebrated  actress  forgot 
her  lines  in  the  middle  of  a  dramatic 
show.  In  Hollywood,  they  simply 
would  have  said,  "cut."  In  radio,  the 
actress  would  have  had  a  script.  She 
stood  there  spluttering  and  stammer- 
ing. The  director  moved  the  camera 
to  another  actor  in  the  scene.  This 
was  a  mistake.  The  actor  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  stage,  and  as  the  camera 
picked  him  up,  the  audience  was 
treated  to  the  picture  of  a  man  mov- 
ing his  lips  and  twisting  his  face.  The 
actor,  of  course,  was  prompting  the 
actress.  This  isn't  noticed  much  on  a 
stage  because  the  actor  is  some  dis- 
tance from  the  audience.  But  the 
television  camera  picks  up  the  slight- 
est movement. 

While  no  television  show  has  ever 
been  completely  broken  up,  there 
have  been  some  mighty  nervous  mo- 
ments. The  actors,  as  well  as  the 
technical  staff,  work  under  a  terrific 
mental  strain.  They  know  that  one 
mistake  may  ruin  the  effect  of  an 
entire  show^and  a  television  set  is 
no  place  for  a  nervous  person. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tele- 
vision can't  afford  to  pay  enough  to 
hire  the  best  artists.  Once  in  a  while 
one  of  them  will  appear,  just  for  the 
novel  experience  of  working  on  a 
television  show.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
Hollywood  actress  was  slated  for  a 
show.  She  came  to  several  re- 
hearsals. Then,  just  two  days  before 
show  time,  she  reported  to  Hutchin- 
son, head  of  the  staif,  and  said,  "I've 
got  an  offer  from  Hollywood  for  a 
part.  It  means  $1500,  and  I  have  to 
leave  tonight,  unless  you  can  meet 
that  price." 

"You  go  right  out  to  Hollywood," 
Hutchinson  said.  And  then  he  had  to 
get  another  actress  to  learn  the  entire 
show  in  two  days. 

The  men  who  are  now  working  in 
television  come  from  some  amazing 
backgrounds.  Bill  Eddy  was  once  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy.  Bert  Crotty, 
with  the  mobile  unit,  was  formerly 
an  NBC  publicity  man.  Robert  Frazer 
was  an  NBC  photographer.  NBC  is 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  young 
men  who  have  the  peculiar  condition- 
ing needed  for  working  in  television. 


The  men  who  direct  television 
shows  come  mostly  from  the  radio 
and  the  theater,  although  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  Hollywood  people  among 
them.  The  youngest  director  in  tele- 
vision is  Eddie  Padula,  Yale  Drama 
School  graduate. 

Because  the  techniques  of  direction 
are  being  changed  every  day,  these 
young  fellows  often  make  mistakes 
with  the  best  of  them.  One  young 
director  recently  gave  the  wrong  sig- 
nal during  a  television  broadcast  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  performance  a 
sign  saying  "The  End"  was  dropped 
in  front  of  the  cameras.  This  same 
director  once  used  ice  cream  on  a  set. 
It  melted  before  the  cameras  could 
get  to  it.  Now  they  use  mashed  po- 
tatoes for  ice  cream.  Grape  juice  has 
been  substituted  for  beer.  It  would 
take  pages  to  list  the  strange  props 
used  in  television. 

Some  of  the  best  shows  are  put  on 
by  the  mobile  unit.  The  televising 
of  the  opening  of  "Gone  With  the 
Wind"  was  a  big  hit  with  the  specta- 
tors. Six-day  bike  races,  parades, 
track  meets  and  prize-fights  are  also 
popular.  Football  games  were  tele- 
vised all  season,  even  in  the  fading 
light  of  December. 

The  two  best  shows  ever  put  on 
television,  according  to  an  audience 
poll,  were  a  telecast  of  the  Broad- 
way show,  "Babes  in  Arms,"  and  the 
mobile  unit  show  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  at  the  World's 
Fair.  But  those  working  in  television 
got  the  biggest  kick  out  of  an  infor- 
mal show  put  on  by  the  NBC  page 
boys  recently. 

TELEVISION'S  audiences  have  been 
'  growing  much  more  rapidly  of  late. 
During  the  first  month  of  telecasting 
there  were  248  sets  in  operation. 
Now,  about  a  year  later,  there  are 
2,800  sets  in  use.  According  to  NBC, 
something  like  8,000  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  see  and  listen 
to  television. 

The  biggest  and  most  important 
step  RCA  has  taken,  however,  is  the 
laying  of  the  groundwork  for  a  coast- 
to-coast  network.  This  network  is 
designed  on  a  relay  system  not  unlike 
the  present  system  used  in  radio. 
These  "relays,"  sometimes  called 
"Boosters,"  are  100-foot  steel  towers 
which  catch  the  television  beam  and 
"rifle"  it  down  the  line  to  large  tele- 
vision stations,  which  in  turn  send 
out  the  "boosted"  program. 

RCA  has  a  "booster"  tower  at 
Hauppage,  45  miles  from  the  Empire 
State  Building,  and  another  one  15 
miles  farther  at  Rocky  Point.  They 
have  just  completed  another  one  at 
Riverhead,  still  another  15  miles 
down  the  line.  Thus  television  is 
being  transmitted,  not  only  all  over 
the  New  York  area,  but  out  into  Long 
Island  as  well.  RCA  is  now  begin- 
ning work  on  "booster"  towers  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington. 
For  next  January  they  promise  New 
York  television  viewers  a  front-row 
seat  at  the  presidential  inauguration.    , 

If  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
world  of  television  seems  pretty  cha- 
otic and  experimental,  both  artis- 
tically and  technically,  remember 
those  first  crystal  radio  sets  you 
bought.  And  then  think  today  how 
easily  you  tune  in  as  Toscanini  con- 
ducts a  symphony  in  New  York! 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    IVEIRROR 


What  You 
Should  Know 
About 
Vitamins . . . 


Everybody  knows  that  vitamins  are  im- 
portant to  physical  well-being,  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  foods,  that  a  deficiency  of 
any  or  all  of  them  is  disastrous  to  good 
health. 

But  few  know  what  functions  each  vita- 
min performs,  just  which  foods  are  richest 
in  each  vitamin  or  how  to  balance  diet  so 
as  to  be  assured  of  an  ample  vitamin  supply. 

Realizing  this  fact  and  also  the  vast  im- 
portance to  every  housewife  of  a  practical, 
working  knowledge  of  vitamin  balance  in 
family  diet.  Physical  Culture,  the  world's 
leading  health  magazine,  has  prepared  an 
elaborate  VITAMIN  FOOD  CHART  and 
an  accompanying  booklet,  "Ten  Command- 
ments of  Cooking,"  which  supply  all  the 
practical  information  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  provide  yourself  and  your  family 
with  a  completely  balanced  vitamin  diet. 

The  chart  is  beautifully  printed  in  four 
colors,  heavily  mounted  and  punched  to 
hang  in  your  kitchen  for  instant  reference. 
The  booklet  "Ten  Commandments  of  Cook- 
ing" is  substantially  made  for  permanent 
use. 

All  Six  Items 
for  $1.00 

While  they  last  you  can  get  a  copy  of 
both  Vitamin  Chart  and  "Ten  Command- 
ments of  Cooking,"  together  with  an  intro- 
ductory four  months'  subscription  to  Physi- 
cal Culture  magazine,  for  only  $1.00. 

If  you  value  health  and  vitality  for  your- 
self and  husband,  if  you  have  children 
whom  you  wish  to  have  grow  into  strong, 
perfectly  developed,  alert  men  and  women, 
by  all  means  take  advantage  of  this  timely 
offer.  Physical  Culture  magazine,  with  its 
wealth  of  vital  health  information,  will  be 
of  endless  value  to  you  in  a  thousand  ways. 
The  Vitamin  Chart  and  Booklet  will  be  of 
priceless  value  in  their  own  highly  spe- 
cialized way.  How  else  could  you  invest 
Sl.OO  with  the  hope  of  securing  such  divi- 
dends in  health  for  you  and  yours?  Fill 
in  the  coupon,  enclose  with  remittance  of 
Sl.OO  and  mail  today. 

Vhysical  Culture 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  W74 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  Sl.OO,  for  which  please  send  me 
your  big  new  4-color  VITAMIN  FOOD  CHART, 
booklet  entitled  "THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
OF  COOKING,"  and  enter  my  name  to  receive 
Physical   Culture   for   four   months. 

Name 

Address 

City Slate 

JULY,    1940 


No  Right  to  Love 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

admit   him   to   tlieir   games. 

He  was  ten  years  old  before  he 
found  out  what  the  secret  was.  An 
older  boy  told  him,  using  a  word  that 
Ron  did  not  know.  When  he  looked 
puzzled,  the  older  boy  explained:  not 
only  did  Ron  not  have  a  father,  he 
had  never  had  one.  Ron's  mother  had 
never   been  married. 

The  knowledge  was  with  him  al- 
ways after  that.  He  couldn't  ask  his 
mother,  because  he  knew  now  that 
this  was  the  reason  she  had  always 
been  unhappy.  Instinctively,  he  knew 
too  that  it  was  why  she  feared  Aunt 
Grace.  Aunt  Grace  had  given  him 
and  his  mother  food  and  lodging,  but 
she,  like  the  rest  of  the  town,  was  not 
going  to  let  either  of  them  forget  their 
sin.  Yes — he  didn't  know  why  it  was 
a  sin,  but  he  knew  it  was,  somehow, 
and  he  was  convinced  he  was  just  as 
guilty  as  his  mother. 

AND  then,  one  night  when  he  was 
'*  fourteen,  he  heard  his  mother  and 
his  aunt  quarreling.  One  thing  Aunt 
Grace  said  lodged  in  his  brain  like  a 
command:  "It  would  have  been  better 
if  you'd  never  had  the  boy!  At  least, 
you  could  have  held  your  head  up!" 

So,  that  night,  he  ran  away.  He 
ran  away,  and  because  he  was  big 
for  his  age,  and  determined,  he  stayed 
away.  He  changed  his  name,  and  he 
was  able  to  get  jobs  here  and  there, 
traveling  over  the  country,  until  final- 
ly he  came  to  New  York  and  began 
the  career  that  eventually  led  him 
to  musical  comedy  and  then  to  radio. 

"So  that's  my  real  life  story,"  he 
said.  "Not  the  one  I  give  interview- 
ers." 

I  was  glad  it  was  dark,  so  he 
wouldn't  see  me  crying.  "But,  Ron — 
darling,"  I  said,  "that  doesn't  make 
any  difference  to  me.  I  don't  care 
whether  your  father  and  mother 
were  married   or  not — I   love   you — " 

"That  isn't  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
don't  care  about  that  either,  now. 
But  don't  you  see?  I  don't  even  know 
who  my  father  was!  God  knows  what 
blood  I  have  in  my  veins — perhaps  a 
drunkard's,  or  a  thief's.  I  can't  marry 
because  I  can't  have  children — I  won't 
have  children  when  I  don't  know  what 
they  would  inherit!  And  because  I 
can't  marry  you,  I  have  no  right  to 
love   you!" 

"Your  mother — " 

"I  don't  know  where  she  is.  I  went 
back  to  where  she  used  to  live,  a  few 
years  ago — as  soon  as  I  had  enough 
money — but  Aunt  Grace  had  died, 
and  Mother  had  moved  away.  No  one 
knew  where.  I've  tried  to  trace  her 
— but  she's  vanished.  Maybe  she's 
dead." 

"Come  over  here,  Ron,"  I  said. 
"Come  over  here  on  the  couch,  be- 
side me." 

Silently,  he  obeyed,  and  for  a  long 
time  we  sat  there  together,  his  head 
on  my  breast.  All  passion  was  gone 
now,  succeeded  by  an  immense  ten- 
derness. I  knew  it  was  useless  to  try 
to  argue  him  out  of  this  obsession.  He 
had  lived  with  it  too  long.  The  little- 
boy  shame  because  he  "had  no  father" 
had  changed  to  a  deeper  shame,  be- 
cause he  didn't  know  who  his  father 
was.  I  might  conceivably  persuade 
him  to  marry  me,  but  if  I  did,  he 
would  never  be  happy.  He  would  live 
in  dread  of  having  a  child,  or  he 
would  blame   himself   for  not  giving 


What  every 

motorist 
should  know 

When  you  drive,  take  some  Beech-Nut 
Gum  along.  It's  always  refreshing  and 
restful,  especially  when  you  get  tired  or 
tense.  Your  choice  of  7  delicious  kinds: 

Peppermint,  Spearmint,  Oroigum 
and  4  flavors  of  BEECHIES  (Candy  Coafed) 
Peppermint,Spearmint,Pepsin,Cinnamon 

Beech-Nut  Gum  is  made  in  Flavor-town 
(Canajoharie,  New  York),  famous  for 
Beech-Nut  quality  and  flavor. 

Beech-Nut 
Gum 


GOING  TO  THE  N.  Y.  WORLD'S  FAIR? 

Visit  the  Beech-Nut  Building.  If  you 
drive,  stop  at  Canajoharie,  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York,  and  see 
how  Beech-Nut  products  are  made. 
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josV  wash  off  /,c„v:;fF7YTASr 


Gone — and  iast.  That's  what  happens 
to  unattractive  hair  on  legs,  arms  and 
underarms  when  you  apply  X-Bazin, 
the  periumed  depilatory.  Just  smooth 
X-Bazin  over — leave  on  for  a  few  min- 
utes—then wash  off.  And  with  it  every 
bit  of  hair!  Leaves  your  skin  delight- 
fully smooth — but  be  sure  it's  X-Bazin. 
At  department,  drug  and  ten  cent  stores.*' 

OVER    12,000,000   TUBES    SOLD 

.  .  .  if  must  be  good! 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Method  heals  many  old 
leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 
swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  TRIAL, 
Describe  your  trouble  and  pet  FREE  BOOK. 
R.  G.  VISCOSE  METHOD  CO. 
140    N.    Dearborn    Street,    Chicago,    Illinois 


BetReuef 

ThisFdstWaif 

■or  Money  Bath 


^Itchin^ 

For  quick  relief  from  itching  of  eczema,  pimples,  ath- 
lete's foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes  and  other  externally 
caused  skin  troubles,  use  world-famous,  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless, 
stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and  quickly  stops  intense 
itching.  35c  trial  bottle  proves  it,  or  money  back.  Ask 
your  druggist  today  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 

TENDER.HOTFEET 

If  your  feet  are  tender,  chafed  or  perspire  exces- 
sively dust  them  with  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder, 
and  sprinkle  it  into  your  shoes.  Gives  quick  relief. 
Helps  neutralize  foot  odors;  aids  in  ^  ^~~~^ 

absorbing  perspiration;  eases  new 
or  tight  shoes.  Sold  at  all  Drug, 
Shoe,  Dept.  Stores,  Toilet  Goods 
Counters.  For  FREE  Foot  Booklet 
write — Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago.  H^jII,      ji 


Earn  ^25  a  week 

AS  A  TRAINED 

PRACTICAL  NURSE! 


Practical  nuraea  are  always  needed?  Learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thoueands  of  men  and  women 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  of  Ndrsing.  Eaay-to-underatand  lessons, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Croraer.  of  Iowa,  now  rune 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  S2.50 
to  $5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARNt 
Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  S474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  $1900  I 
You,  too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included. 
Easy  payments,  41st  year.  Send  coupon  now! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  187,    100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and   16  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name Age 

City State _^ 


me  one.  .  .  .  No,  I  could  only  wait,  and 
hope,  and  try  to  find  his  mother — and 
try,  too,  not  to  think  too  much.  .  .   . 

He  tried  to  avoid  me  for  a  while 
after  that,  and  I  knew  why.  He  didn't 
trust  himself.  Because  he  loved  me, 
he  shrank  from  the  possibility  of  an 
illicit  relationship,  fearing  that  an  un- 
guarded moment  might  lead  us  into  a 
situation  that  would  bring  me  even 
more  unhappiness. 

But  we  were  thrown  into  too  much 
contact  at  the  studio  and  the  agency; 
avoidance  was  impossible.  Before  long 
we  were  together  again — together  for 
long  hours  of  futile  talk,  desperately 
trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  stale- 
mate ...  a  way  that,  it  seemed,  didn't 
exist. 

But  it  did  exist. 

Chance  showed  it  to  me.  One  morn- 
ing Irving  Martin  called  me  into  his 
office  and  announced  that  Ron's  birth- 
day was  due  in  a  week,  and  didn't 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
celebrate  it  on  the  program? 

THE  irony  of  it  would  have  been 
•  funny  if  it  weren't  also  tragic. 
Wanting  to  celebrate  Ron's  birthday! 
Of  course  Mr.  Martin  had  looked  up 
the  date  on  the  biographical  question- 
naire all  the  network  stars  were  asked 
to  fill  out;  whether  it  was  really  Ron's 
birthday  or  not  I  had  no  idea. 

"Any  ideas  about  how  to  celebrate 
it?"  Mr.  Martin  asked  impatiently. 

At  first  I  hadn't — at  least,  none  that 
Mr.  Martin  liked.  Then  I  remembered 
—"The  Big  Cry-Baby  in  the  Moon." 
Ron's  own  "memory  song,"  the  first 
he  had  ever  learned.  It  was  a  good 
idea,  but  I  couldn't  tell  Mr.  Martin 
about  it:   Ron  would  hate  singing  it. 

But  even  as  I  made  that  decision, 
the  full  possibilities  of  the  idea  burst 
upon  me.  Suppose  Ron's  mother  were 
still  alive,  listening  somewhere  to  the 
radio?  Suppose  she  heard  him  sing 
that  song,  and  tell  its  history,  so 
graphically  that  it  would  bring  back 
her  own  memories?  Wouldn't  she 
know  then  that  Ron  Davis  was  her 
son,  and  wouldn't  she  get  in  touch 
with  him? 

Of  course  she  would — if  she  were 
still  alive,  and  if  she  were  listening 
in,  and  if  she  recognized  the  song  and 
the  circumstances.  There  were  so 
many  ifs;  it  was  such  a  terribly  long 
chance. 

But  at  least  it  was  a  chance. 

"I  have  an  idea,  Mr.  Martin,"  I 
heard  myself  saying.  "Why  not  have 
Ron  sing  his  own  memory  song. 
There's  one  I  heard  him  humming  the 
other  day.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Martin  seized  upon  the  idea 
eagerly,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  it  was  his  own. 
He  had  the  music  department  dig  up 
"The  Big  Cry-Baby  in  the  Moon"  and 
make  a  special  arrangement  of  it, 
and  called  in  someone  from  the  pub- 
licity department  to  see  that  stories 
about  "Ron  Davis'  own  memory  song" 
were  sent  to  the  radio  editors  of  all 
the  papers.  Only  after  these  pre- 
liminaries, acting  on  a  hint  from  me, 
did  he  tell  Ron  about  the  plan. 

I  felt  like  a  traitor  when  I  saw 
Ron's  face.  He  gave  me  one  look — 
a  burning  glance  of  dismay  and  anger. 
"I  can't  sing  that  number,"  he  said 
shortly  to  Mr.  Martin. 

"Of  course  you  can!  It's  a  fine 
number,"  Mr.  Martin  said  jovially.  He 
was  always  jovial  until  he  began  to 
bluster. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  won't  sing  it,  and 
you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  that!" 

So  Mr.  Martin  stopped  being  jovial. 
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In  the  end — since  Mr.  Martin  was 
the  Sponsor's  duly  accredited  repre- 
sentative and  held  Ron's  job  in  his 
hand — he  agreed  to  sing  it.  But  when 
I  followed  him  out  of  Martin's  office 
he  turned  on  me  angrily. 

"You  know  what  torture  it's  going 
to  be  for  me  to  sing  that  song!"  he 
exclaimed.  "Why  did  you  tell  him 
about  it?" 

"I — I — "  But  I  couldn't  explain. 
Faced  with  his  anger,  my  hope  that 
his  mother  would  hear  and  recognize 
him  seemed  so  futile,  so  pitiably  far- 
fetched. And  I  couldn't  bear  to  raise 
his  hopes,  either,  and  then  see  them 
lost  if  the  song  brought  no  response. 
"I'm  sorry,  Ron,"  I  said  feebly.  "I 
didn't  realize  you'd  mind  so  much." 

"Mind — !"  He  choked,  and  went  on 
down  the  corridor. 

I  was  tempted  to  run  after  him, 
tell  him  the  truth.  I  only  restrained 
myself  by  thinking  that  it  was  better 
this  way — at  least,  until  after  the 
birthday  broadcast.  Then,  if  we  heard 
nothing  from  his  mother,  I  could  tell 
him,  and  perhaps  he  would  believe 
me. 

I  think  I'll  skip  the  days  between 
then  and  the  broadcast.  They  weren't 
very  pleasant.  I  only  saw  Ron  briefly 
during  them,  on  business. 

On  Ron's  birthday  I  left  the  office 
and  went  up  to  the  studio  for  his 
broadcast.  I  didn't  want  him  to  know 
it,  but  I  wanted  to  be  near  him,  so 
I  crept  into  the  control  room,  which 
had  a  separate  entrance  outside  the 
studio,  and  sat  down  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner,  out  of  his   sight. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  sang  mag- 
nificently that  day.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  because  I  myself  was  choked 
up  with  emotion,  but  I  thought  there 
was  a  tenderness  in  his  voice  that  had 
never  been  there  before  when  he 
read  my  introduction  to  his  memory 
song,  and  then  sang  it.  It  led  me  to 
hope  that  in  spite  of  his  resentment 
he  had  been  carried  back  to  those 
childhood  days — the  happy  ones,  be- 
fore he  realized  there  was  anything 
wrong. 

WHEN  he  finished  I  left  the  studio 
without  letting  him  see  me. 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  ex- 
pected to  happen  after  the  broadcast. 
A  telegram,  a  telephone  call — some- 
thing. Instead,  there  was  nothing. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  passed,  without 
a  word  from  Ron.  I  tried  to  call  him 
Sunday  night,  and  got  no  answer.  On 
Monday  he  came  to  the  agency,  and 
we  worked  on  his  script,  but  there 
was  no  chance  to  speak  to  him  and 
get  past  the  wall  of  reserve  he  had 
erected  against  me. 

Panic  seized  me.  I  had  hurt  him, 
more  than  I  had  realized.  Yes,  he 
was  being  unreasonable,  but  it  had 
been  my  fault  to  begin  with.  I  should 
have  told  him  why  I  suggested  the 
song  to  Mr.  Martin. 

Monday  night  I  tried  again  and 
again  to  reach  him  on  the  telephone. 
No  answer:  just  the  mechanical  sound 
of  his  telephone  ringing,  over  and 
over  again. 

At  a  little  before  midnight  he  came 
to  see  me.  I  opened  the  door  to  find 
him  standing  there,  a  letter  in  his 
hand.  "I  just  got  this,"  he  said,  hold- 
ing it  out.  "I  just  found  it  in  my 
fan  mail."  He  began  to  laugh.  "That's 
funny,  isn't  it — in  my  fan  mail!" 

Quickly  I  led  him  into  the  apart- 
ment, made  him  sit  down  while  I  read 
the  letter  —  or  rather,  skimmed 
through  it  quickly,  learning  only  that 
it  was  what  I  had  hoped.    I  looked  at 
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the  signature. 

"Ellen  Frost?"  I  asked.  "Is  that  your 
mother's   name?" 

He  nodded.      "Yes." 

I  threw  my  arms  around  him, 
pressed  my  cheek  against  his.  "Oh, 
darling,"  I  murmured,  "it  worked!  It 
worked!  And  I  was  so  afraid  it 
wouldn't!" 

I  felt  him  stiffen.  "You  mean  you 
thought  this  might  happen?  Is  that 
why  you  told  Martin  about  the  song?" 

"Yes!      Of  course!" 

Ron  took  my  face  between  his  hands 
and  held  it  away  for  a  long  look. 
"Somebody  ought  to  kick  me,"  he  said 
quietly.  "It  never  occurred  to  me.  I 
thought  you  saw  the  chance  to  give 
Martin  a  good  idea — and  took  it,  not 
caring  how  I'd  feel." 

"Oh,  darling!  I  wouldn't  have  done 
that!"  Then,  to  forestall  any  further 
apologies,  I  added,  "Have  you  wired 
her — told  her  to  come  to  New  York?" 

"Yes,  on  my  way  here.  .  .  .  But  do 
you  know,  Betty — I'm  almost  afraid 
to  see  her.  Suppose  .  .  .  suppose 
she  has  something  to  tell  me  I  don't 
want   to   hear?" 

"She  won't,"  I  said  confidently — 
more  confidently  than  I  felt. 

I'LL  never  forget  my  first  sight  of 
'  Ellen  Frost — a  small  woman,  shab- 
bily dressed,  standing  tremulous  and 
alone  at  the  fringe  of  the  hurrying 
crowd  in  Grand  Central  Station,  the 
next  night.  I  knew,  seeing  her,  that 
she  could  bring  no  bad  news  to  Ron 
and  me.  Even  before  we  exchanged 
a  word  I  knew  as  much  as  I  needed 
to  know  of  Ron's  father.  The  char- 
acter, the  integrity  in  that  worn  face 
told  me  that  no  thief,  no  drunkard, 
could  have  won  her  heart. 

We  took  her  home,  to  Ron's  apart- 
ment. I  had  thought  I  would  feel  out 
of  place,  an  intruder,  but  Mrs.  Frost 
sensed  at  once  that  Ron  and  I  were 
in  love,  and  took  me  into  her  friend- 
ship. We  talked  for  a  long  time, 
that  night — just  the  three  of  us — and 
when  I  went  home  at  last  I  knew  the 
whole  story. 

"I  used  to  be  ashamed,"  Mrs.  Frost 
had  said.  "Grace  made  me  ashamed, 
or  I  would  have  told  you  about  your 
father  long  ago.  It's  true  we  were 
never  married,  but  we  would  have 
been  if  ...  if  he  had  ever  come  back 
from  the  war.  We  were  in  love — his 
parents  objected — they  sent  him  to 
Europe,  thinking  he'd  forget  me. 
Maybe — "  she  smiled  sadly^-  "maybe 
he  did,  but  I'll  never  believe  it.  Any- 
way, he  joined  the  French  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  .  .  . 
he  never  came  back.  He  never  knew 
he  had  a  son.   .  .   ." 

Well,  Ron  and  I  are  married  now. 
And  do  you  remember  what  I  told 
him,  that  first  night  we  had  dinner 
together? — that  I'd  go  on  working 
after  I  was  married.  I've  kept  that 
promise,  up  until  now,  but  pretty  soon 
I  think  I'm  going  to  have  to  break  it. 
You  see,  there's  a  baby  on  the  way. 
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Home  Life  of  an  Early  Riser 

{ContinueA  from  page  15) 


rolls  back  to  his  former  position.  Five 
minutes  later,  the  maid  comes  in  and 
shakes  him  soundly.  Mr.  McNeill  sits 
up,  then  lies  down  again.  Ten  minu- 
tes later,  his  two  children,  Tommy 
and  Donny,  romp  into  the  room  with 
their  dog  and  jump  all  over  the  bed. 
"If  it  weren't  for  my  two  kids  and 
the  dog,"  Don  McNeill  told  me  as  we 
sat  in  a  Chicago  restaurant,  "I'd  be 
out  of  a  job  by  now.  I've  been  put- 
ting on  the  Breakfast  Club  for  seven 
years  and  every  morning  it's  harder 
for  me  to  get  up." 

^^ON  is  thirty-two  years  old,  but  he 
'-'  looks  like  a  college  senior.  He's 
big.  There  are  about  six  feet  two 
inches  of  him  and  he  has  broad  shoul- 
ders and  a  rugged,  handsome  face. 
His  hair  is  dark  and  wavy,  his  eyes 
are  deep  blue  and  when  they  aren't 
laughing  at  you,  they're  laughing  at 
Don  McNeill. 

"Lots  of  people  write  and  ask  if 
I  have  to  pay  NBC  to  have  so  much 
fun  in  the  morning,"  .he  grins  at  me. 
"Naturally,  I  keep  such  letters  from 
the  boss.  It  is  fun,  though.  All  ex- 
cept getting  to  the  station  on  time 
in  the  morning." 

Don  thinks  his  wife  has  an  even 
harder  job  than  he  has,  because  she 
has  to  get  him  pepped  up  and  cheery 
for  his  morning's  stint.  "I  mope 
down  to  breakfast,"  he  says,  "but  she's 
so  cheerful  and  full  of  fun  that  when 
it's  time  for  me  to  get  into  the  car 
and  go  to  Chicago  for  the  broadcast, 
I'm  generally  pretty  happy." 

Another  job  young  Mrs.  McNeill 
has  is  shooing  guests  out  of  the  house 
at  an  early  hour  and  getting  Don  off 
to  bed.  "She  won't  even  let  me  stay 
up  and  listen  to  Bing  Crosby,"  he 
laughs. 

Don  was  born  in  Galena,  Illinois, 
but  at  the  age  of  two  the  family 
moved  to  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  and 
he  grew  up  there.  While  he  was  go- 
ing to  Marquette  University,  he  read 
an  ad  which  said  a  Milwaukee  radio 
station  was  looking  for  an  announcer. 

Don  applied  for  the  job.  The  sta- 
tion manager  wanted  an  announcer, 
but  there  was  a  fantastic  requirement 
for  the  position.  The  manager  was 
lonely  and  he  wanted  a  date  with  a 
nice  looking  girl.  He  said  he'd  hire 
McNeill,  if  he  could  get  him  a  date! 

"I  hurried  back  to  Marquette,"  Don 
grins,  "and  dated  two  girls  for  that 
night.  Then  I  called  the  station  man- 
ager and  told  him  everything  was  all 
set.  The  four  of  us  went  out  that 
evening.  The  'date'  I'd  lined  up  for 
my  future  boss  didn't  like  him,  and 
I  saw  my  job  sailing  out  the  window. 
The  girl  went  home  after  she'd  been 
with  the  manager  for  about  half  an 
hour.  I  don't  know  why,"  Don  shrugs, 
"but  he  hired  me  anyway." 

Don's  pay  at  the  station  was  $15 
a  week.  For  this,  all  he  had  to  be 
was  an  announcer,  control  man,  pro- 
ducer, talent  seeker  and  radio  editor 
for  a  newspaper  owned  by  the  station. 

He  kept  the  Milwaukee  station  job 
until  he  was  graduated  from  Mar- 
quette. Then  he  went  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  to  take  a  similar  job.  He 
wanted  to  get  somewhere  in  the  world 
because  he'd  met  a  girl  at  a  Mar- 
quette Christmas  party.  The  girl's 
name  was  Katherine  Bennett.  She 
was  a  tall,  slim,  beautiful,  red-headed 
girl.    "I  wasn't  with  her  at  the  time," 


Don  says.     "Only  from  then  on." 

Katherine  and  Don  planned  to  get 
married  just  as  soon  as  they  could 
arrange  finances.  The  announcing 
job  in  Louisville  also  called  for  him 
to  write  a  radio  column  for  the  Louis- 
ville Courier.  But  this  didn't  pay 
much,  so  Don  teamed  up  with  a  fel- 
low named  Van  Fleming  and  they 
worked  out  an  act  called  "The  Two 
Professors."  Soon  they  were  on  the 
air,  coast  to  coast,  and  signed  to  do 
a  commercial  in  San  Francisco. 

When  Don  got  to  San  Francisco,  he 
decided  he  couldn't  stand  being  a 
bachelor  any  longer.  Katherine  trav- 
eled all  the  way  across  the  country 
to  become  his  wife.  They  became 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNeill  in  a  little  Span- 
ish Church  on  Russian  Hill.  They 
were  married  by  an  Irishman. 
They've  been  married  nine  years. 

Off  the  air,  Don  is  a  ratlier  quiet 
person,  which  sounds  unbelievable. 
When  guests  come  to  see  them,  it  is 
Mrs.  McNeill  who  does  the  entertain- 
ing and  says  the  funny  things.  The 
McNeills  live  in  Wilmette  because 
they  don't  like  city  life.  Both  Kath- 
erine and  Don  feel  that  Tommy,  aged 
5,  and  Donny,  aged  3,  should  be 
brought  up  around  trees  and  hills  in 
healthy  outdoor  country. 

"Katherine  is  the  typical  house- 
wife," Don  says.  "And  I'm  the  aver- 
age home-town  guy.  We  don't  do 
anything  very  exciting,  unless  it's 
considered  exciting  to  bundle  the  kids 
into  the  car  for  a  long  ride  on  Sun- 
day, or  take  in  a  movie  twice  a  week." 

Don's  wife  is  an  inveterate  radio 
listener.  As  she  goes  about  her  home 
doing  her  work,  she  carries  a  portable 
radio  from  room  to  room.  Don  some- 
times talks  about  her  on  the  Break- 
fast Club,  telling  about  her  gardening 
and  about  things  the  children  say  to 
her.  She  often  makes  suggestions  for 
his  program,  which  he  uses. 

ONE  of  the  funniest  things  Don  ever 
had  on  his  show  was  a  crack  his 
son,  Tommy,  made  when  a  neighbor's 
kid  said,  "I  heard  your  old  man  on 
the  radio  this  morning." 

"Yeah?"  Tommy  said.  "Do  you 
want  to  make  something  out  of  it?" 

Once  a  year,  Katherine  and  the 
boys  make  an  appearance  on  the 
Breakfast  Club.  They  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  show.  Gifts  from  listen- 
ers have  completely  clothed  both 
Tommy  and  Donny  since  they  were 
born.  And  almost  every  room  in  the 
McNeill  house  has  been  furnished  by 
gifts  from  Don's  fans! 

Last  time  Tommy  and  Donny  were 
on  the  air,  one  of  them  was  asked 
whether  or  not  he  was  always  a  good 
boy.  "Sure,"  he  replied.  "If  I'm  not, 
Mama  makes  me  listen  to  Daddy's 
program!"  The  fans  thought  this  was 
the  funniest  crack  of  the  year.  Ever 
since  then,  Don  has  been  calling  his 
children  "the  little  destructors." 

Wilmette,  where  the  McNeills  live, 
is  about  seventeen  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. Don  drives  in  every  morning. 
They've  lived  in  Wilmette  ever  since 
Don's  been  on  the  Breakfast  Club. 
Each  year  they  move  into  a  different 
house.  This  year  they're  living  in  a 
cute  brick  English  cottage. 

After  Don  gets  through  his  morn-   ' 
ing  broadcast,  he  shops  around  town  I 
for  Mrs.  McNeill.  He  gets  home  about 
noon  and   eats   lunch   with  the  chil-  I 
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BE  INDEPENDENT! 

HAVE  A 

SMALL   BUSINESS 

OF  YOUR  OWN 


$  Thousands  of  men  and  women  have  re- 
fused to  be  beaten  by  depression  or  cir- 
cumstances. They  have  built  up  their  own 
businesses.  They  are  independent,  happy — 
many  of  them  better  off  financially  than  ever 
before.  Why  not  do  as  they  have  done?  "A 
Small  Business  of  Your  Own,"  by  William  Allan 
Brooks,  is  a  compendium  of  1,000  spare  time 
or  whole-time  money-making  ideas  that  can 
be  of  great  assistance  to  you.  Each  idea  de- 
scribed in  this  150-page,  substantially  bound 
book  is  a  tried  and  proven  way  for  the  man 
or  woman  having  little  or  no  capital  to  build 
a  modest,  dependable  business. 

Write  today  for  further  information  or  send 
$1.00  for  a  copy,  under  our  five-day  money- 
back  guarantee.  If  you  prefer,  a  copy  will 
be  sent  you  C.O.D.,  you  to  pay  a  few  cents 
charges.      Address    your    inquiry    or    order    to 

ACE  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

Dept.  RM7,  205  E.  42nd  St.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  LETTERS 

ABOUT  ADVERTISED   PRODUCTS 

Look  through  the  ads  in  this  issue,  and  pick  the 
product  you  like  or  dislike  most.  Then  write  us  a 
letter  telling  why.  Vou  need  not  praise.  We  want 
frank,  but  helpful  letters — letters  that  tell  how  you 
use  the  product,  perhaps  some  unusual  or  new  use, 
great  economy  or  convenience.  Or,  if  you  dislike  the 
product,  tell  why  and  in  what  respect  it  failed  to 
measure  up  to  your  expectations,  or  how  it  could  be 
improved.  Fancy  composition  is  not  important.  50 
w-ords,  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  is  plenty.  Mac- 
fadden  Women's  Group  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
letter  accepted.    Address  your  letter  to 

READERS    FORUM 

MACFADDEN    WOMEN'S    GROUP 
122  East  42nd  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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$50020  l/I^ARDROBE 


FREEBBAUrrSERmiS 


Enter  This  Easy  Contest  Now! 

Think  of  it !  Win  a  complete  wardrobe  of  new 
fall  clothes  from  the  store  of  your  choice '  Or 
$500.00  in  cash !  Or  up  to  S50.00  in  free  services 
at  your  favorite  beauty  shop!  321  prizes  given 
away!  Smiply  get  a  10c  card  of  Blend-Rite  Bob 
Pins  at  any  notion  counter,  beau- 
ty shop  or  ten-cent  store.  It  contains 
Entry  Blank  and  Easy  Contest  Rules- 
Closes  July  31st— so  don't  delay! 

STA-RITE 

0£uu/-Pde^O^  PINS 


Wrist  Watch 


i  t  h  e  V 
matched  B  r 
Pair  ordered 
and  paid  for  on 
our  easy  Credit 
Plan. 


MATCHED 
BRIDAL 

PAIRf-S^f^cIfd" 

Plate  Wedding:  Ring, 
set  with  brilliants. 
Also  flashing  simu- 
lated  Diamond    soli- 


Choice  of  smart,  new  Ladies'  Wrist  Watch  or  men's 
accurate,  guaranteed  Wrist  Watch  FREE  with  ever\' 
Matched  Bridal  Pair  (Wedding  and  Engagement 
Rings}  ordered  and  paid  for  on  our  new  one-year 
payment  plan.  Make  only  2  easy  payments  of  S3 
each  (total  only  S6.00).  Send  no  money  with  order. 
]ust  name  and  ring  size.  No  red  tape.  Wear  on  10 
Days  approval.     Your  package  comes   by  return  mail. 

EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO..  Dept.  289,  Jefferson,  Iowa 


dren.  Then,  if  guests  are  coming  in 
the  evening,  he  takes  a  nap.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  peclcs  away  at  his  type- 
writer on  ideas  for  his  program. 

The  Breakfast  Club  is  like  a  rail- 
road time  table — subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Impromptu  gags  and 
music  supply  the  structural  frame- 
work. With  no  script  to  hold  him 
down,  Don  cuts  into  the  music  with 
whatever  pops  into  his  mind.  He 
dictates  "horse  race"  music  to  people 
who  have  to  rush  to  catch  trains.  He 
philosophizes  a  bit  and  reads  listen- 
ers a  poem  each  day. 

Most  people  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  getting  the  time  and  weather 
report.  Don  is  always  careful  to 
mention  he's  giving  Chicago  time. 
Otherwise,  people  in  New  York  might 
think  they  still  had  time  to  stay  in 
bed,  or  Westerners  would  break  their 
necks  getting  to  work,  thinking  they 
were  late.  Don  never  gives  the  tem- 
perature in  degrees  alone,  but  always 
says  whether  it  is  warmer  or  colder 
than  yesterday  and  advises  what  peo- 
ple should  wear. 

An  extra  feature  of  the  show  is 
the  "Three  Minute  Egg-Timing  Ser- 
vice." Once  Don  forgot  to  ring  the 
bell  for  seven  minutes  and  people  all 
over  the  country  had  hard-boiled  eggs 
for  breakfast. 

A  LOT  of  people  take  Don's  jokes 
'*  seriously.  When  he  suggested  that 
listeners  could  take  their  morning 
exercise  by  peeking  under  the  radi- 
ator, a  literal  lady  in  Newark  fol- 
lowed his  advice  and  found  a  gold 
wrist  watch  that  had  been  lost  for 
months.  Once  he  told  listeners  that 
an  Indian  rowing  his  father  up  the 
Hudson  River  in  a  canoe,  got  tired 
and  asked  if  he  could  stop.  "Yes," 
said  the  father,  "that  will  be  all, 
Banny."  "And  that,"  Don  said,  "is 
how  Albany  got  its  name."  A  New 
York  historical  society  wrote  to  say, 
politely  but  coldly,  that  he  must  have 
been  misinformed. 

The  Breakfast  Club  has  a  rule  al- 
lowing no  visitors  in  the  studio.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  Marine  in  the  Marine 
Hospital  on  Ellis  Island  in  New  York, 
wrote  Don  that  he'd  like  to  see  the 
show.  The  man  was  dying  of  tuber- 
culosis. "I  have  two  desires,"  he 
wrote,  "one  is  to  visit  my  sister  at 
my  home  in  Seattle,  the  other  to  visit 
your  studio  and  watch  the  Break- 
fast Club  broadcast.  I  can  stop  off  in 
Chicago  on  my  way  home  and  see  my 
first  broadcast." 

Don  wrote  him  to  come  ahead.  The 
Marine  got  as  far  as  Chicago,  but  was 
forced  to  go  t«  a  hospital.  Don  bought 
him  a  radio  and  went  to  see  him.  The 
doctors  told  Don  the  man  would 
never  be  able  to  go  on  to  Seattle.  He 
had  no  money  to  get  back  to  the 
Marine  Hospital  in  New  York,  so  Don 
bought  his  ticket.  Which  shows  you 
the  kind  of  fellow  Don  McNeill  is. 

Ironic  as  it  seems,  when  Don  Mc- 
Neill was  auditioned  for  the  Break- 
fast Club  seven  years  ago,  fourteen 
executives  of  NBC  voted  against  him. 
They  put  him  on  the  air  until  they 
could  get  some  one  else. 

A  chance  like  that  was  all  Don 
needed  to  build  the  happiest,  the 
craziest,  the  most  informal,  and  the 
most   successful  program   on   the   air. 

And  because  he  loves  his  listeners, 
he's  going  to  keep  right  on  getting 
out  of  bed  at  six  in  the  morning,  with 
the  help  of  the  maid,  Katherine,  Tom- 
my and  Donny.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
two  alarm  clocks  and  the  dog,  appro- 
priately named  Radio  Contract. 
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BURNING  or  TENDERNESS 
on  BOTTOM  of  your  FEET 


NEW  INVENTION 
QUICKER  RELIEF! 

I  A^vay  goes  pain andoEF come 
j  those  callouses, eversoquick 
I  with  the  New  Super-Soft 
I  Dr.    SchoU's    Zino-pads! 
Soothe,  cushion,  protect  the 
sensitive  area.  New  in  de- 
sign, shape  and  texture. 
630%  softer  than  before !  Pat- 
ented thin  Scalloped  Edge, 
heart  shape.   Easily  applied 
in  an  instant.  Don't  come  off 
in  bath  or  stick  to  stock- 
ing. Separate  Medi- 
cations included 
for  quickly  remov- 
ing callouses.  Cost 
but  a  trifle— greater 
value  than  ever.  At 
Drug,  Shoe,  Dept. 
Stores  and  Toilet 
Goods  Counters. 
InsistonDr.Scholl's. 


D^SchoI/s  Zinopads 


CUT    YOUR    MEAT    BILLS 

fay  following  money -saving  suggestions  in  new  "Every 
Homemaker's  Cool^  Book",  by  our  own  editor.  900  recipes. 
192  pages,  stiff  washable  cover ;  yours  for  only  25c.  Sent 
postpaid.  Readers'  Service  Bureau.  Dept.  CB-36.  Radio  &. 
Television    Mirror,   205   East  42nd  Street.    New   York,    N.   Y. 


.Midget  Radio  fits  your  pocket  or 
purse.  Weighs  only  6  ozs.  Small  as 
a  cigarette  package.  Receives  sta- 
tions with  clear  tone.  PATENTED 
FIXED  RECTIFIER— NO  UPKEEP— 
only  one  moving  part.  TUBELESS, 
BATTER  YLESS!  NEW  PATENTED  DESIGN.  Enclosed 
"eared  luminous  color  dial  for  easy  tuning.  MANY 
OWNERS  PLEASED  WITH  RECEPTION  &  DISTANCE  OB- 
TAINED   with    this    novel    radio. 

ONE    YEAR    GUARANTEE! 

Sent  ready  to  listen  with  instructions  and  tiny  phone  for 
u-^e  in  homes,  offices,  hotels,  in  bed,  etc.  SIMPLE  TO 
CONNECT— NO    ELECTRICITY    NEEDED! 

CPKin  Wn  MONPYI  P^y  postman  only  S2.99  plus  post- 
3tNU   NU   MUNCi:     ^g^    ^    charges    on    arrival    or    send 


S2.99  (Check,  M.  O. 
paid.  A  most  unusua 
MIDGET     RADIO     CO. 


_  charges    on    arrival    or    send 

Cash)    and    yours    will    be    sent    post- 
value.      ORDER    NOW! 

Dept.     L-7  Kearney,     Nebr. 


NAILS 


AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 


VfEW!      Smart,    long 

tapering    nails    for 

everyone!  Cover  broken, 

short,  thin  nails  with 

Xu-Xails.     Can  be  worn 

any  length  and  polished 

any  desired  shade.  Defies 

detection.     Waterproof. 

Easily  applied;  remainsfirra.  Noeffecton 

nail  growth  or  cuticle.    Removed  at  will. 

Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  5c  and  10c  stores. 

NU-NAILS  ''""""- 

462    N.     Parkside.     De 


FINGERNAILS 


JULY,   1940 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quicWy  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush 
does  it — or  your  money  back.  Tsed  for  28  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men.  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  applica- 
tion imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
60c  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Retain  your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 
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FRAME  FOR 


WHETHER  you  call  it  your  coif- 
fure, or,  more  familiarly,  your 
hair-do,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  your  daily  beauty  rites. 
It  gives  your  face  a  setting,  for  better 
or  for  worse.  The  shampoo  with  rinse, 
tint  or  coloring  is  a  riiatter  for  every 
week  or  so.  The  permanent  is  needed 
less  often  than  that.  But  after  the 
nightly  brushing  you  must  use  all 
your  resources  of  waveset,  bob  pins, 
comb,  and  over  everything  the  pro- 
tective cap,  so  that  in  the  morning  you 
may  arrange  your  hair  for  the  day 
speedily,  becomingly  and  lastingly.   , 

Dainty  little  Donna  Dae  knows  all 
about  that.  Her  hair  alone  qualifies 
her  as  a  beauty  expert,  this  singing 
star  who  is  so  much  more  lovely  than 
any  of  her  pictures.  Every  week-day 
evening  you  hear  her  with  Fred  Warr 
ing  in  Pleasure  Time,  (7  to  7:15', 
WEAF,  Red  Network.)  Part  of 
Donna's  charm  is  her  naturalness. 
Although  as  a  baby  she  slept  in  a 
basket  behind  her  young  mother's 
piano  to  the  strains  of  her  father's 
orchestra,  now  she  laughs  off  her 
stardom  and  is  as  thrilled  as  any 
other  young  girl  with  her  first  prom- 
trotting.  This  year  she  was  honor 
guest  of  the  Dartmouth  Winter  Car- 
nival, and  led  the  torch  light  parade 
of  Outdoor  Evening,  the  big  event  of 
the  week-end.  She  also  sang  a  song 
in  the  production  of  the  Dartmouth 
Players.  Last  September  she  was 
elected  President  of  the  Freshman 
Class  at  Columbia  University  and 
presided  officially  over  their  first 
formal  tea.  The  editor  of  the  Pointer 
(West  Point  magazine),  invited  her 
for  a  hop,  mid-February.  And  she  was 
honor  guest  at  the  annual  Penn  State 
Junior  Prom  in  May.  She  has  be- 
come very  much  the  vogue  in  colle- 
giate circles,  and  is  enjoying  it  no 
end. 

Donna  likes  to  do  her  own  hair. 
She  occasionally  goes  to  some  beauty 
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expert  to  have  it  styled  and  pick  up 
new  ideas,  but  she  invariably  adapts 
that  to  her  own  personality.  She 
likes  her  hair  up  from  the  face,  going 
back  in  loose,  natural  curls  with  no 
ends  showing.  Incidentally  that  is 
an  excellent  hair  style  for  most  young 
girls. 

The  present  mode  is  for  sculptured 
curls  close  to  the  head  with  the  hair 
well  up  from  the  face,  except  perhaps 
for  a  softening  dip  at  the  temples. 
But  great  latitude  is  permitted  by  all 
good  stylists.  It  is  well  to  experiment 
and  find  your  most  becoming  type. 
One  famous  shampoo  company  even 
offers  a  very  clever  set  of  paper  coif- 
fures to  try  on  and  see  how  you  look 
in  various  styles  and  colors.  They  are 
amusing,  and  really  helpful. 

The  sculptured  curls  are  not  really 
difficult  if  you  have  the  proper  equip- 
ment. Special  curved  combs  or  com- 
bined combs  and  brushes  are  made, 
very  small  so  that  one  curl  at  a  time 
can  be  moistened  with  waveset, 
shaped  and  pinned  flat  for  the  night, 
then  combed  out  and  pinned  firmly 
in  its  place  for  the  day.  Bobby  pins 
are  a  great  help.  They  come  now 
in  several  colors,  including  some  that 
are  enameled  in  red,  blue  and  other 
colors,  which  qualify  as  hair  orna- 
ments. 

The  present  modes  featuring  the 
beautiful  lines  of  the  head  (or  cor- 
recting   those    not    so    beautiful)    are 


H  Donna  Dae,  on  the  Waring 
show,  wears  her  hair  in  a  style 
excellent   for   nnost   young   girls. 

far  more  becoming  than  the  bushy, 
shaggy  long  bobs  with  undefined 
curls,  which  make  every  woman's 
neck  look  too  short.  So  get  your 
waveset,  special  combs,  bob-pins,  and 
protective  cap,  and  prepare  the  night 
before  for   a  lovely  modish  coiffure. 

THE  STORY  OF  A   POWDER   PUFF 

THE  whole  story  on  powder  puffs  is 
'  summed  up  in  just  this:  have  plenty 
of  them  and  keep  them  clean.  You 
need  one  for  the  first  powdering  be- 
fore rouge  is  applied,  and  another  for 
the  cheeks  only,  for  powdering  over 
the  rouge.  If  you  use  the  same  puff, 
you  will  get  a  trace  of  rouge  on  it, 
and  the  next  time  you  will  find  your- 
self inadvertently  getting  rouge  on 
your  nose  and  forehead  from  the  puff. 
For  powdering  lightly  around  the  lips 
after  lipstick,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
use  a  cotton  pad,  because  a  smear  of 
lipstick  ruins  a  puff.  These  inex- 
pensive cotton  pads  have  many  uses 
to  supplement  your  powder  puffs  and 
make  them  last  longer. 

Rubber  sponge  puffs  have  their 
place  too.  'They  are  especially  good 
for  use  away  from  home,  because  they 
are  less  spilly  than  loose-powder 
compacts.  But  nothing  quite  takes 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  powder  puff. 

Powder  puffs  can  and  should  be 
washed  frequently.  The  best  way  is 
to  wet  the  puff  and  a  nail  brush,  put 
a  few  drops  of  shampoo  on  the  nail 
brush  and  scrub  the  puff  thoroughly. 
Shampoo  is  not  too  expensive,  be- 
cause you  need  only  a  few  drops. 
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Hollywood  Radio  Whispers 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


You  can  disregard  all  lingering  ef- 
forts to  keep  Bob  Preston's  and  Doro- 
thy Lamour's  names  linked.  They  will 
never  marry.  Bob  has  given  Dorothy 
notice  that  he  will  marry  an  eariy 
sweetheart  sometime  in  June.  How- 
ever, he  is  seeing  Dorothy  right  up  to 
the  last  .  .  .  Where  there's  smoke 
there's  fire,  'tis  said,  so  you  can  put 
I'our  own  interpretation  on  rumors 
that  Jimmie  Fidler  and  the  missus  are 
staging  private  battle  scenes. 

*  *      * 

At  the  last  minute.  Bob  Hope  de- 
cided to  cancel  his  return  on  the  Cecil 
DeMille  drama  hour.  Bob  declared  he 
couldn't  bring  "The  Show-off"  up  to 
date  for  his  type  of  comedy  .  .  .  The 
Voice  of  Experience  will  return  to 
the  Mutual  air-lanes  this  month  .  .  . 
Tony  Martin  is  giving  all  his  time  and 
social  life  to  Ann  St.  George  Thomp- 
son. He  still  has  not  seen  Alice  since 
returning  to  the  film  town  .  .  .  Jim 
Ameche  will  probably  handle  the 
Charles  Boyer  dramatic  spots  when 
Boyer  leaves  the  air  for  the  summer. 

*  *      * 

Benny  Rubin,  who  has  been  spark- 
ing on  the  air  these  past  months, 
m.oves  into  a  top  spot  in  the  new 
Ginger  Rogers-Ronald  Colman  film, 
"Lucky  Partners"  .  .  .  Matty  Mal- 
neck's  orchestra  delayed  their  Holly- 
wood opening  one  week,  due  to  in- 
jury of  some  of  the  band  members 
sustained  in  an  auto  accident  the  day 
before  the  scheduled  opening  .  .  . 
Judy  Garland  and  Robert  Stack  are 
the  town's  newest  romancers.  Stack 
used  to  romance  Cobina  Wright  Jr. 
and  is  famous  for  first  kissing  Deanna 
Durbin.  P.S.:  Deanna  is  not  mad  at 
Judy  for  stealing  his  affections. 

*  *      * 

HAIL  TO  ROMANCE!  Most  fickle 
free-lancer  in  the  romantic  field  at 
the  moment  is  Rudy  Vallee.  It's  a 
new  flame  every  seven  days.  One 
week  it  was  Marjorie  Weaver.  Next 
it  was  Judy  Stewart.  Most  recently 
Rudy  was  romancing  Priscilla  Law- 
son,  Allan  Curtis'  ex-wife.  It's  one 
way  to  de-smug  the  marriage 
prophets  who  think  they  can  call  all 

the  shots! 

*  *      * 

BULLETIN!  Learned  confidentially, 
that  James  Roosevelt  is  being  offered 
a  top  radio  spot  as  M.  C.  and  drama 

airector  of  a  full  hour  playlet. 

*  *      * 

Truman  Bradley,  announcer  of  the 
Burns  and  Allen  comic  show  in 
Hollywood,  is  back  in  pictures  again. 
Bradley  recently  was  released  from 
his  MGM  acting  contract,  but  this 
month  signed  with  RKO.  His  first 
picture  will  be  with  Lee  Tracy. 

*  *      * 

Pat  Cavendish,  the  sixteen-year- 
old  singer  who  was  featured  with  Jan 
Garber's  orchestra  on  the  coast,  has 
been  signed  by  Towne  and  Baker  for 
a  singing  role  in  "Little  Men."  She's 
already  left  the  Garber  music  troupe. 

Robert  Taylor  likes  an  open  car  so 
well  that  he  had  the  top  completely 
removed  from  his  automobile  with 
the  result  that  he  and  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck had  to  take  a  taxi  home  after 
a  recent  co-starring  broadcast  be- 
cause the  car  had  been  sitting  in  a 
rain  storm  while  they  were  perform- 
ing inside  the  theater. 
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Mary  Martin  arrived  late  at  a  Good 
News  rehearsal  and  explained  that 
she  had  been  detained  by  Uncle  Sam 
in  the  person  of  a  census  taker. 
"Everything  was  going  smoothly," 
said  Mary,  "and  I  was  answering  the 
questions  rapid-fire  fashion,  until 
Larry  popped  out  of  nowhere  with 
wooden  soldiers.  He  wanted  them 
counted,  too."    Larry  is  Mary's  young 

son. 

*  *      * 

You  can  look  forward  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  hearing  Olsen  and  John- 
son, zany  stars  of  Broadway's  "Hell- 
zapoppin,"  on  the  air  ways  in  the 
very  near  future.  The  deal,  I  hear 
whispered,  is  just  about  set. 

*  *      * 

Ken  Murray  is  taking  another 
crack  at  pictures.  He'll  play  the 
M.  C.  in  Paramount's  "A  Night  At 
Earl  Carroll's." 

*  *      * 

If  Bob  Hope  and  Bing  Crosby's 
radio  writers  would  only  follow  the 
boys  around  the  Lakeside  Golf  links 
and  get  a  load  of  the  wise  cracks  the 
boys  get  off  in  arguing  over  their  two 
bit  bets  they'd  have  material  aplenty 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

*  *      * 

Artie  Shaw  has  told  friends  that  he 
expects  to  take  his  new  wife,  screen 
starlet  Lana  Turner,  on  his  band  tour 
late  this  month  (June) .  But  what 
Artie  doesn't  know  is  that  Mrs.  Shaw 
may  be  kept  steadfastly  in  front  of 
the  cameras  for  three  months. 

*  *      * 

Jimmie  Fidler  will  be  off  the  air 
for  nearly  four  months.  Later  in  the 
fall  it  is  expected  the  Hollywood  gos- 
siper  will  return  with  a  half  hour 
program,  including  a  large  orchestra. 

*  *      * 

Don  Ameche  verified  reports  that 
he  will  soon  be  a  proud  papa  again. 
The  Blessed  Event  is  expected  in  the 

fall. 

*  *      * 

Slapsy  Maxie  Rosenbloom,  comic  on 
the  Rudy  Vallee  show,  still  has  his 
sense  of  humor.  Two  film  players 
were  having  "words"  at  the  bar  of 
Slapsy's  night  club.  They  were  just 
about  ready  to  let  their  fists  go,  when 
Slapsy  separated  them,  saying,  "Don't 
fight  now wait  until  a  col- 
umnist com.es  in." 

*  *      * 

Dorothy  Lamour  will  not  be  heard 
on  the  air  during  the  next  six  months. 
She  has  indicated  that  she  will  not 
even   accept   guest   appearances. 

Just  as  exclusively  predicted  in 
this  column  several  months  ago, 
Shirley  Temple's  mother  has  verified 
the  Radio  Whisper  that  her  film  star 
child  will  retire  from  the  screen.  As 
also  predicted  in  this  column,  you 
can   now   expect   to   hear    Shirley   on 

the  air. 

*  *      * 

From  inside  sources  we  hear  that 
Frances  Langford  is  on  the  stork  list. 
Her  husband  is  Jon  Hall. 

Sylvia  Sidney  is  living  proof  that 
you  can  scorn  Hollywood,  ridicule  it 
and  laugh  at  it,  and  still  make  it  pay 
you  off.  Sylvia,  after  heading  a  radio 
serial  for  months,  is  set  at  Warners' 
to  co-star  with  James  Cagney. 


If  your  skin  seems 
tolookdulland  life- 
less at  times, try  this 
-  '-  famous  facepowder 

created  by  Max  Factor  Hollywood. 

Fm/,  there's  acolor  harmony  shade  just 
for  your  type  that  will  impart  the  look 
of  lovely  youthful  beauty  to  your  skin. 

Second,  the  texture  is  so  fine  that  your 
make-up  will  be  satin-smooth,  clinging 
and  lasting. 

You'll  be  surprised  what  a  differ- 
ence it  will  make...$i.oo 


TRU-COLOR  LIPSTICK. .  Created  by  Max 
Factor  Hollywood.  Has  four  amazing 
features.  1 .  Lifelike  red  of  your  lips. 
2.  Non-drying,  but  indelible,  i.  Safe  for 
sensitive  tips.  4.  Eliminates  lipstick  line. 
Color  harmony  shades..!  i 

ROUGE. ..There's  a  color  har- 
mony shade  of  Alax  Factor 
Hollywood  Rouge  that  is  cre- 
ated for  your  complexioa 
colorings...  5  o^ 
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Tru-Color  L'pjtick  in  my  color  har- 
mony shade.  I  enclose  ren  cencs  for 
posuge  and  handling.-fr  Also  send 
my  Color  Harmony  Make-Up  Chart 
and  lUustrated  Book,'THE  NetfArt 
OF  Make-Up  '. . .  FREE.  25-7-59 
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How  to  Be  Beautiful — Though  Otherwise 


skin,  I  use  a  good  cleansing  cream, 
warm  soap  and  water  followed  by  a 
short  ice  massage,  with  the  ice  wrap- 
ped in  a  piece  of  tissue  so  it  won't  be 
too  cold.  And  when  I  am  sleeping  or 
resting,  I  use  a  good  nourishing  cream. 
In  California,  where  the  climate  is 
very  drying  to  the  skin,  I  don't  think 
you  can  go  too  far  in  the  use  of  cold 
cream.  I  buy  it  by  the  gallon,  more 
or  less  .  .  . 

"I  suppose  I  should  use  freckle  lo- 
tion, too,"  she  went  on,  ruefully,  "but 
I  seldom  do.  When  I'm  working,  my 
make-up  covers  those  deplorable 
blemishes  of  mine,  and  when  I'm  not 
— well,  my  friends  simply  have  to 
bear  it.  I  put  on  my  powder  (I  sel- 
dom use  rouge)  and  lipstick  carefully, 
always  selecting  the  latter  with  an 
eye  toward  the  colors  I  plan  to  wear." 

"How  often  do  you  wash  your  hair?" 
I  asked  her. 

"Twice  a  week,"  she  said  promptly. 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

smiling,  "but  who  ever  said  vanity 
was  an  easy  taskmaster — or  should 
it  be  task-mistress?" 

As  Bette  talked,  she  moved  her 
hands  a  good  deal  (she  always  does) 
and  I  noticed  her  really  beautiful 
m^anicure — nails  a  delicate  rose  shade 
with  half  moons  and  tips  showing 
white. 

"How  often  do  you  have  a  mani- 
cure?" I  asked  her. 

"Once  a  week,"  she  told  me,  "also 
a  pedicure  every  fortnight  or  so." 
There  is  more  to  the  latter  than  mere- 
ly having  one's  toenails  painted,  she 
pointed  out.  "Care  of  the  feet  is,  to 
my  mind,  as  important  as  care  of  the 
nails — and  much  more  conducive  to 
comfort,"  she  declared. 

The  plate  of  cinnamon  toast  that 
came  with  our  tea  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  diet.  Bette  ate 
two  big  pieces. 

"I  see  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 


The  stars  of  Bob  Hope's  Pepsodent  show  sit  for  their  "Family 
Portrait" — left  to  right,  Bill  Goodwin,  SIcinnay  Ennis,  Brenda 
(Blanche  Stewart),  Jerry  Colonna,  Bob,  Cobina  (Elvia  Allman). 
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"Moreover,"  she  added  with  pride.  "I 
do  it  myself  and  set  it  myself  except 
when  I  am  working.  I  am  particular 
about  my  hair,"  she  confided.  "I  brush 
it  endlessly  with  a  stiff  bristle  brush, 
and  see  to  it  that  the  part  is  straight 
and  my  neck  clipped  properly.  If  there 
is  anything  that  I  cannot  stand,  it  is 
a  carelessly  groomed  head  of  hair. 
I  don't  mean  that  each  curl  should 
be  set  meticulously  in  place.  Quite 
the  contrary  because  elaborate  coif- 
feurs like  that  are  seldom  brushed. 
It's  too  much  trouble  to  get  them  back 
into  shape.  I  mean  simply  that  I  like 
to  see  clean  hair,  parted  straight, 
brushed  to  lustrous  softness  and  trim- 
med carefully  to  eliminate  split  ends. 
"For  instance,"  she  explained,  "as 
you  perhaps  know,  I  had  my  forehead 
shaved  daily  to  make  my  hairline 
higher  for  my  role  of  "Elizabeth,"  and 
I  was  awfully  afraid  my  hair  would 
come  back  stiff  and  straight  from  this 
practice.  But  after  the  picture  was  fin- 
ished, I  brushed  it  long  and  carefully 
every  night  and  managed  to  train  it 
so  that  by  the  time  it  was  an  inch 
long,  you  couldn't  tell  it  had  ever 
been  cut.     It  was  work,"   she  added, 
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your  waistline,"  I  remarked.  (It  is 
exactly  twenty-two  inches!) 

"Well,  no,  not  when  I'm  working," 
she  admitted.  "Of  course,  when  I 
came  back  to  Hollywood  after  my 
long  vacation  in  the  east,  I  weighed 
128  pounds.  The  studio  powers-that- 
be  nearly  fainted  when  they  saw  me. 
But  I  cut  starches  and  fats  from  my 
meals,  including,  of  course,  my  be- 
loved mashed  potatoes,  my  favorite 
dish,  and  lost  thirteen  pounds  in  a 
month.  And  when  I  went  to  work 
again,  I  lost  still  more.  I  weigh  about 
107,  now. 

"I  know  of  no  better  way  to  lose 
weight  than  to  leave  each  meal  a  little 
hungry.  The  hunger  won't  last  and 
neither  will  the  avoirdupois.  Of 
course,"  smiling,  "it  is  easier  to  preach 
when  you  are  not  the  one  who  must 
exert  the  required  will  power,  but  it 
can  be  done.  I  have  a  friend  who, 
only  five  feet  two  inches  tall,  weighed 
150  pounds.  Well,  she  suddenly  be- 
gan to  hate  herself  and  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  So  she  cut  her 
accustomed  meals  in  half.  It  was 
tough  for  about  the  first  four  days. 
She  was  ravenous  all  the  time.     But 


after  that  it  was  easy — and  the  pounds 
slipped  away." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Bette  said, 
"too  much  dieting  is  awfully  hard  on 
the  nerves  and  nervousness  is  hard  on 
the  looks.  As  a  remedy,  I  suggest 
plenty  of  sleep  (although  sleep  is  con- 
ducive to  gaining  weight  if  overdone) 
and  much  relaxation  as  possible. 
A  good,  warm  bath  (fragrant  with 
bath  salts  if  you  feel  like  being  luxur- 
ious) followed  by  a  cold  shower  is 
wonderful  when  you've  had  a  hard 
day  and  want  to  feel  fresh  and  pepny 
for  an  evening  out.  Bathing  besides 
being  necessary  for  cleanliness,  is  a 
wonderful  beautifier. 

"Exercise  is  also  a  beautifier.  I  play 
a  lot  of  tennis  and  I  swim,  too.  But  I 
hope  that  even  though  I  lived  where 
this  was  impossible,  I  should  get  up  in 
the  morning  in  time  for  a  rousing  daily 
dozen,  followed  by  the  showers  I 
mention.  Then,  with  orange  juice 
and  a  cup  of  coffee,  I'd  be  ready  for 
anything.  Not  that  I  drink  much 
coffee.  Instead,  I  prefer  milk  for 
lunch  and  often  for  dinner." 

DETTE  was  wearing  a  smart,  fitted 
'-'  spring  coat  of  navy  blue  over  a 
blue  frock,  with  red  and  blue  acces- 
sories. It  was  an  extremely  feminine 
costume,  yet  simple,  too. 

"I  like  rather  tailored  clothes,"  she 
confided.  "Frills  make  me  nervous. 
And  yet — "  she  grinned,  "the  crazier 
the  hat,  the  better.  Perhaps  it's  the 
showman  in  me." 

Bette  also  is  crazy  about  costume 
jewelry  and  if  she  has  any  one  ex- 
travagance, it  is  that.  Her  bracelets 
are  the  rattliest  kind;  ditto  her  neck- 
laces. She  also  wears  all  kinds  of 
exotic  clips,  brooches  and  bangles. 

"It's  a  weakness  I  can't  overcome," 
she  admitted. 

Shoes  are  another  weakness  with 
her.  (She  wears  a  size  4A.)  "Not  that 
I  like  'em  particularly  fancy,"  she 
said.  "I  keep  my  shoes  and  gloves 
plain — but  nice,  if  you  get  what  I 
mean." 

And  perfume  .  .  .  Bette  admitted 
that  she  loves  perfume  and  uses  a 
lot  of  it.  She  likes  the  floral  scents 
and  the  sharp,  spicy  scents,  not  the 
exotic.  Oriental  varieties.  "They're 
not  my  type,"  she  smiled,  "and  I 
might  as  well  admit  it."  Another 
thing  she  admitted  was  that  she  has 
always  been  a  sucker  for  a  bottle  of 
perfume. 

Well,  as  you  can  see,  we  were  a 
long  time  over  our  tea,  that  day  in  the 
Derby,  taking  down  our  hair  about 
woman's  favorite  subjects,  looks  and 
clothes.  People  interrupted  us,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time — some  of 
them  Hollywood  celebrities  who  were 
Bette's  personal  friends;  some  of  them 
fans  who  wanted  autographs.  It  is 
always  like  that  when  a  big  star  ap- 
pears in  public.  She  (or  he)  is  public 
property,  sort  of.  And  Bette  was, 
after  all,  a  Personage. 

But  just  the  same,  looking  back  on 
that  tete-a-tete  and  remembering 
what  she  said  and  how  interested  she 
was  in  saying  it,  I  realize  that  she  was 
also  just  another  woman  that  day, 
reveling  in  an  all-important  subject, 
even  as  you  and  I.  And  I  realized, 
too,  that  her  beauty  secrets  are  simple 
and  sound  and  practical — the  kind 
any  woman  could  follow  .  .  .  Which 
makes  what  she  had  to  say  doubly 
interesting.    Don't  you  agree? 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRROR 
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—  FORCED  TO  FOREGO  SUN 
BATHING— SWIMMING  AND 
OTHER  SUMMER  SPORTS  AND 
RECREATIONS  Because  of— 


Internationally  famous.  Widely 
used  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  Europe  and  South 
America.  Thousands  of  psoriasis 
sufFerers  enthusiastically  endorse  it. 


Yes— because  they  fear  their  disfiguring  psoriasis  lesions  might  make  them  the  object  of 
curious  and  unfavorable  attention,  many  men  and  women  refrain  from  those  sports  and 
recreations  that  make  summer  so  enjoyable.  Clothing,  too,  becomes  a  problem,  for  often 
women  find  it  impossible  to  wear  modish  summer  garments  and  sheer  hose  if  they  would 
conceal  those  unsightly  lesions.  Are  you  faced  with  this  problem?  Then  try  SIROIL. 

SIROIL  tends  to  remove  those  crusts  and  scales  of  psoriasis  which  are  external  in  char- 
acter and  are  located  on  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  Should  such  lesions  recur,  light 
applications  of  SIROIL  will  help  to  keep  them  under  control.  Think  what  this  would 
mean  to  you.  Would  it  not  make  the  coming  summer  a  season  to  be  looked  forward  to  with 
joy  instead  of  dread?  Isn't  it  worth  everything  to  you  to  give  SIROIL  a  chance? 

SIROIL     OFFERED     ON     A     STRICT     SATISFACTION-OR-MONEY-REFUNDED     BASIS 

If,  after  two  weeks,  SIROIL  fails  to  benefit  your  external  psoriasis  lesions  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, merely  return  bottle  with  the  remaining  contents  and  the  purchase  price  will  be 
refunded.  SIROIL  is  applied  externally,  does  not  stain  clothing  or  bed  linen,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  your  daily  routine.  //  Your  Druggist  Cannot  Supply  You  Write  Direct  to— 

SIROIL    LABORATORIES,  INC.,  DEPT.  M8,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

SIROIL  LABORATORIES  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  DEPT.  MC,  BOX  488,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 


A  SUPERIOR   SHAMPOO   FOR    DISCRIMINATING   WOMEN 


Removes  grease  film  from  hair  and  scalp  in  an  amazing  manner,  giving  a  woman's 
hair  the  chance  to  look  its  loveliest.  Made  of  pure  olive  and  cocoanut  oils  blended 
in  a  neutral,  non-caustic  base.  It  cannot  injure  or  irritate  the  most  sensitive  scalp 
or  hair.  If  ordinary  shampoo  tends  to  make  your  hair  limp  or  droopy  or  dry,  you 
have  an  added  reason  for  using  it.  No  vinegar  rinse  required.  Siroil  Shampoo  is 
approved  by  the  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau. 


8  OZ. 

BOTTLE 

$1.00 


SIROIL-AT    ALL    DRUG    STORES 
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Omokers  by  the  millions  are  making  Chesterfield 
the  Busiest  Cigarette  in  America.  ...  It  takes  the  right 
combination  of  the  world's  best  tobaccos  to  give  you 
a  cigarette  that  is  definitely  MILDER,  BETTER -TASTING 
and  COOLER-SMOKING ...  all  at  the  same  time.  For  real 
smoking  pleasure,  buy  Chesterfields  every  day. 
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OMEBODY  TO  LOVE  'SSS'i  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  SONG  by  LANNY  ROSS 


"Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  some  Bob  Kas 
slip  and  slide  out  of  your  hair  into  oblivionr  If  you  were 
to  count  them,  you'd  be  surprised.  So  why  not  be  prac- 
tical (as  well  as  pretty)  and  buy  the  Bob  Pins  that  will 
anchor  your  curls  simply,  effectively,  invisibly.  I  refer 
to  DeLong  Bob  Pins. 

"They  are  finished  by  a  new  process.  They  never  cut  or 
pull  the  hair.  Best  of  all,  they  just  won't  fall  out.  This 
statement  is  not  just  theory.  A  scientific  laboratory  test 
shows  that  DeLong  Bob  Pins  retain  their  original 
shape  without  spreading  after  having  been  forced  open 
thousands  of  times.  All  of  which  means  that  DeLong 
Bob  Pins  will  keep  your  curls  and  waves  in  place." 


Rochelle  Hudson 

Sfor  of  Columbia  Picfures 
Producfion  "Babies  for  Sale" 
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Her  "Ballerina"  Beacif  ^dit  "fi^t  IHi^  ^trMe 
—but  Her  Smile  ran  away  with  His  Heart! 


•  Peppermint  candy  stripes 
in  a  new  cotton  beach  frock 
with  shirtwaist  top,  flaring 
"ballerina"  skirt. 


Never,  never  neglect  your  precious  smile! 
Help  guard  its  charm  with  Ipano  and  massage! 


IF  MEN  beg  for  an  introduction,  but  never 
ask  you  for  a  date,  it  may  be  your  smile 
that's  turning  love  away! 

For,  alluring  and  smart  as  your  clothes 
may  be,  if  you  let  your  smile  become  dull 
and  dingy ...  if  you  ignore  the  warning  of 
"pink  tooth  brush". . .  you  lose  one  of  the 
most  precious  charms  a  girl  can  possess! 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush" a  warning  signal 

If  ever  you  see  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush 
...see  your  dentist!  It  may  mean  nothing 
serious . . .  but  let  him  decide!  Very  likely, 
his  opinion  will  be  that  your  gums  need 
more  exercise . . .  need  stimulation  they  don't 
get  from  today's  soft,  creamy  foods!  Then, 
like  so  many  dentists  these  days,  he  may 


suggest  "the  healthful  stimulation  of  Ipana 
and  massage!" 

For  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  is  specially  de- 
signed not  only  to  clean  teeth  thoroughly 
but,  with  massage,  to  aid  the  gums  to  health. 
Every  time  you  brush  your  teeth,  massage 
a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your  gums.  Feel 
that  refreshing  "tang"— exclusive  with  Ipana 
and  massage.  It  tells  you  fliat  circulation  is 
awakening  in  the  gum  tissues . . .  helping  to 
make  the  gums  firmer  and  healthier— more 
resistant  to  trouble. 

Get  a  tube  of  economical  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste  at  your  druggist's  today.  And  start  now 
to  let  Ipana  and  massage  help  you  to  have 
brighter,  more  sparkling  teeth ...  a  lovelier, 
more  charming  smile! 


IPANA  TOOTH   PASTE 
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the  loveliest 
thing  in  make-up 


Lipstick,  new,  exciting,  as  allur- 
ingly feminine  as  its  name — in 
new  shades  that  lend  soft  warmth 
to  your  lips — new  lips  that  beckon 
men — Ups  that  whisper  of  love. 

Scented  with  a  costlier  perfume 
men  can't  resist.  Chiffon  Lipstick 
is  superlatively  smooth  in  texture. 

Stop  at  your  five-and-ten  for 
one  of  these  alluring  new  shades: 
Chiffon   tted,   Mpdium,   Itaspberry,  True   Red 

^^^jf^  Powder  10^     - 

Does  for  your  face  what  chif- 
fon does  for  romance — the 
finest  long-clinging  texture — 
shine-proof — cake-proof — 
in  seven  high  fashion  shades : 

Brunette  Natural 

Darli  Tan  Rose  Petal  Rose  Beige 

Beige  Rachel 

(^ii£>ff  All-Purpose  Cream  \U 

A  new,  entirely  different 
cream,  the  only  cream  you 
need  apply  for  cleaning,  to 
help  clarify  and  soften  the 
skin.  A  fine  foundation. 
You'll  be  thrilled  with  the 
silken  dewy  texture  it  lends 
to  your  face. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SAY? 


FIRST  PRIZE 

irS  AN    IDEA 

TALK  about  draining  every  ounce 
of  good  from  something!  Well  I've 
done  just  that  with  my  favorite 
radio  publication.  You  see,  every 
month  I  lose  no  time  in  getting  my 
copy,  and  the  first  thing  I  look  for  is 
Radio  Mirror's  Preview  of  a  Hit.  The 
other  day  I  started  what  I  call  my 
"Radio  Music  Scraps."  It  has  Larry 
Clinton's  "This  is  My  Song,"  "Once  In 
a  Dream''  by  Mr.  Swing  and  Sway 
Kaye  (very  singable) ,  "So  Comes  The 
Rain"  by  Candid  Camera  Courtney, 
Bob  Crosby's  lilting  "It's  a  Small 
World,"  and  the  Andrews  Sisters'  "Cut 
OS  My  Heels  and  Call  Me  Shorty." 
Now  I'm  impatiently  waiting  for  Glenn 
Miller's  new  piece  to  put  in  my  scrap 
book.  I'm  quite  pleased  with  my  book. 
Perhaps  other  readers  have  done 
something- similar,  so  why  not  tell  us 
about  it. — Rosalind  Reade,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
THEY  SAVE  MONEY! 

As  people  of  modest  means  who 
seldom  indulge  in  shows  and  dances, 
my  husband  and  I  are  representative 
of  millions  of  young  married  Ameri- 
cans who  utilize  radio  to  the  fullest. 
To  us,  radio  is  more  than  a  mere  means 
of  the  best  in  entertainment.  It  is  the 
nucleus  of  our  social  life. 

We  don't  expect  to  inherit  a  pot  o' 
gold  on  any  Tuesday  night,  but  we  do 
give  a  silver  lining  to  Dr.  I.  Q.'s  pro- 
gram on  Monday  nights  by  inviting  in 
several  other  couples  with  whom  we 
match  our  mental  strength. 

We  and  the  "crowd"  get  together  on 
Saturday  nights  and  damce  to  the 
music  of  Wayne  King  and  other  radio 
rhythm  kings.  As  a  result,  we  save 
money.  We're  not  in  debt.  But  we're 
greatly  indebted  to  radio. — Sue  Stapp, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

THIRD  PRIZE 

TOO    MUCH   EXCITEMENT 

I  Love  a  Mystery  on  Thursday  nights 
is  too  highly  spiced  with  improbable 
situations,   and   highly   colored  char- 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE! 

YOUR  LEHERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

Firsf  Prize    $10.00 

Second  Prize   $  5.00 

Five  Prizes  of  |   1.00 

Address  your  letters  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  July  26,  1940.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
this  magazine. 
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More  Women  prefer  Mum— 

Saves  Time  •  •  •  Clothes  •  •  •  Charm! 


Mum  is  the  first  choice  with 
nuises.  Quick  to  use,  on  duty 
or  off.  Safe,  sure,  dependable! 


Leading  favorite  with  busi- 
ness girls,  gende  Mum  won't 
harm  fabrics  or  irritate  skin. 


Wives,  girls  in  love,  make 
Mum  a  daily  habit.  Mum 
guards  ch&tm— popularity! 


Mum  Every  Day  Guards  Against  Underarm  Odor! 


TODAY,  when  there  are  so  many  de- 
odorants—how significant  to  every 
girl  that  more  women  choose  Mum!  In 
homes,  in  offices,  in  hospitals,  in  schools 
. . .  Mum  is  used  by  millions  of  women. 
For  nowadays,  it  isn't  enough  to  be 
pretty  and  smart  A  girl  must  be  dainty, 
too . . .  nice  to  be  around  at  any  minute 
of  the  day  or  evening! 

Don't  expect  your  bath  alone  to  give 
you  that  lasting  charm!  A  bath  may  re- 
move past  perspiration,  but  M.um  after 
your  bath  prevents  risk  of  future  odor. 


Thousands  of  men,  too,  are  using  Mum 
. . .  it's  speedy,  safe,  dependable! 

QUICKI  Mum  takes  only  30  seconds- 
can  be  used  before  or  <z//er  you're  dressed. 

SAFEI  Mimi  has  the  American  Insdtute 
of  Laundering  Seal  as  being  harmless  to 
any  kind  of  fabric.  So  safe  that  it  can  be 
used  even  after  underarm  shaving! 

SUREI  If  you  want  to  be  popular— make 
a  daily  habit  of  Mum.  Get  Mum  at  your 
druggist's  today.  Long  after  your  bath 
has  ceased  to  be  effective.  Mum  will  go 
right  on  guarding  your  charm! 


MUM.  FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS- 

More  women  me  Mum  for  Sanitary  Napkins 
than  any  other  deodorant.  Mum  is  safe,  gentle 
. . .  guards  against  unpleasantness. 

Mum 

TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


rl.i 


IN  a  town  that  seemed  a  thousand  but  was  only 
a  hundred  miles  distant  his  wife  was  visiting  a 
friend  of  college  days.  Home  that  first  night  was 
a  particularly  lonely  castle.  Even  the  dog  had 
deserted  him.  He  prowled  about  the  living  room, 
deciding  which  of  the  dozen  things  he'd  been  want- 
ing to  do  for  years  appealed  most.  Absently  he 
switched  on  the  radio.  It  was  still  early,  plenty  of 
time  to  decide  on  the  evening's  entertainment  later. 

The  full  rich  tones  of  the  Fred  Waring  choir  came 
from  far  away,  then  moved  up  closer,  then  filled 
the  room  with  melody.  He  settled  back.  Might  as 
well  be  comfortable  for  a  few  minutes.  The  program 
went  into  its  closing  theme  song.  A  twist  of  the 
dial  and — Lanny  Ross.  Why  did  the  quiet  friendli- 
ness of  his  voice  seem  to  mean  so  much  more 
tonight?  And  Lanny's  songs  held  more  of  an  in- 
toxicating lilt,  didn't  they?  Then  he  realized  what 
was  happening.  His  loneliness  was  disappearing. 
He  was  no  longer  merely  an  over-night  bachelor 
twitching  about  trying  to  find  something  to  do.  He 
was  entertaining  a  dozen  different  guests  of  quite 
rare  talent. 

The  Sammy  Kaye  Sensations  program  began. 
There  was  sweetness  of  melody  there,  too.  He  found 
a  sharper  appreciation  of  the  rhythm.  Twilight  had 
subsided  into  the  soft  darkness  of  a  summer  night. 
The  glow  of  the  illuminated  dial  set  a  background 
of  faint  shadows  for  this  mood  of  relaxation  and 
forgetfulness. 

There,  on  another  network  were  Blondie  and 
Dagwood,  lost  in  a  torrential  downpour,  their  new 
homemade  trailer  broken  away  and  off  through  the 
woods  like  a  frightened  animal.  Then  Tune  Up 
Time,  with  Tony  Martin.  And  True  or  False,  a 
rough  and  ready,  catch-as-catch  can  quiz  veteran. 
And  Cecil  B.  DeMille  from  Hollywood. 


If  he  were  really  going  any  place  that  evening, 
now  was  the  time  to  break  away.  But  first,  one  last 
twist  of  the  dial.  Alec  Templeton!  It  wouldn't  hurt 
to  wait  a  few  minutes  longer.  If  he  weren't  quite 
so  amusing —  Oh  well,  there's  all  week  ahead  to  do 
those  other  things  .  .  . 

If  there  is  any  moral  to  this  story,  it's  simply  this: 
the  next  time  you  desert  your  husband  for  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks,  be  sure,  before  you  leave,  that 
the  radio  is  in  perfect  working  order.  And  it 
wouldn't  hurt  as  a  gentle  reminder,  to  put  his  pipes, 
or  the  cigarette  box,  on  the  table  eilongside  the 
receiver. 

When  you  return,  you'll  find  he  has  a  new  hobby. 
Listening,  without  talking,  to  his  favorite  program. 
I  know — because  I'm  the  man  in  this  story  I  just 
told  you. 

Did  you  ever  notice: 

The  strange  mouthing  of  his  words  from  Bill 
Hays  when  he  begins:  "Campbell  Soup  Presents  .  .  . 
Amos  'n'  Andy"? 

How  imperceptibly  but  surely  the  Rudy  Vallee 
program  has  become  more  enjoyable? 

How  sweetly  Dick  Powell  and  Mary  Martin  join 
in  duets,  on  their  very  pleasant  Good  News 
program? 

A  new  program  called  Where  Am  I  From?,  which 
stars  a  college  professor  who  listens  to  studio  guests 
recite  a  few  chosen  lines  and  who  then  tells  the 
speaker  what  section  of  North  America  he  is  froan, 
even  down  to  the  actual  city? 

I  crashed  the  gate  of  one  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  broadcast  rehearsals  the  other  noon- 
hour,  and  came  away  convinced  that  for  poise  and 
good  humor  there's  no  radio  star  quite  like  the  First 
Lady.  With  a  bare  twenty-five  minutes  to  rehearse 
and  time  her  script,  Mrs.  F.  D.  R.'s  manner  was  as 
calm  and  unhurried  as  if  she'd  been  to  tea  in  the 
White  House.  Already,  before  coming  to  the  studio, 
she'd  spent  the  morning  on  a  hot  movie  set,  taking 
part  in  a  "Hobby  Lobby"  short  being  made  by  Dave 
Elman;  and  after  her  broadcast  she  was  scheduled 
to  attend  a  luncheon  and  present  a  prize  to  a  Broad- 
way actress.  But  she  came  up  alone  in  one  of  the 
public  NBC  elevators,  sat  down  at  the  microphone, 
and  sailed  through  her  script  without  a  quiver, 
while  sponsors  pridefully  ogled  her  from  behind  a 
plateglass  window  and  photographers  flashed  their 
light-bulbs  in  her  face.  And  when  the  program 
director  in  the  control-room  moved  his  hands  apart 
as  if  he  were  stretching  a  rubber  band  between 
them,  she  nodded  and  spoke  more  slowly.  She  knew 
what  that  signal  meant. 

—FRED  R.  SAMMIS 
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lovely  Brides  Thrilled  by  this  Great 

New  Improvement 

in  Beauty  Soaps ! 


Camay  now  Milder  than  other 
Leading  Beauty  Soaps! 

EVERYWHERE  women  are  talking  about  this  won- 
derful new  Camay . . .  finding  in  new  Camay 
the  beauty  soap  to  help  them  in  their  search  >  for 
greater  loveliness! 

And  no  wonder— for  tests  against  six  of  the  best- 
selling  beauty  soaps  we  could  find  proved  that  new 
Camay  was  milder  than  any  of  them  . . .  gave  more 
abundant  lather  in  a  short  time. 

If,  like  many  beautiful  women,  you  have  a  skin 
that  seems  rather  sensitive  try  this  wonderful  new 
Camay. . .  see  for  yourself  how  much  its  extra  mild- 
ness ...  its  more  gentle,  thorough  cleansing . . .  can 
help  you  in  your  search  for  a  lovelier  skin! 


% 


♦  * 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Richardson. 
Alameda,  Cal.  "New 
Camay  is  so  amazingly 
mild!"  says  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson."My  skin  is  rather 
delicate— but  new  Camay 
is  so  gentle  that  it  ac- 
tually seems  to  soothe  as 
it  cleanses!" 


"I  don't  know  what  delighted  me  most  about  new 
Camay— that  lovely  new  fragrance  or  its  wonder- 
ful mildness.  Every  woman  who  has  sensitive  skin 
ought  to  try  Camay!" 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Sherin,  Jr., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y 
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Mrs.  G.  Anderton  Burke,  Alexandria,  Va. 
"To  women  who  take  extra  care  with 
their  skin  as  I  do  its  amazing  mildness  is 
a  tremendous  help,"  writes  Mrs.  Burke. 
"And  that  enchanting  new  fragrance  is  so 
wonderful,  too." 
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At  your  dealer's  now — no  change  in  wrapper. 
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■  Her  coiffure — like  everything  else  in  Barbara's  life — is  chosen  for 
its  ease  and  quickness  of  arrangement,  as  well  as  for  its  beauty. 


BEAUTY,"    said    Barbara    Stan- 
wyck   frankly,    "is    my    busi- 
ness, just  as  it  is  every  star's 
business  to  look  her  best  always. 

"But  here's  the  difficulty.  Too 
often  the  struggle  for  beauty  means 
devoting  long  hours  every  day  to 
massage,  manicure,  cosmeticians, 
hairdressers.  And  time  is  as  precious 
to  me  as  it  is  to  any  woman — so  I've 
had  to  work  out  ways  of  keeping  my 
wardrobe  and  my  face  and  my  fig- 
ure up  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  camera  without  spend- 
ing half  the  day  on  this  task. 


"If  I  hadn't  done  this,  I  wouldn't 
have  had  the  time  I  need  for  the 
job  of  being  Mrs.  Robert  Taylor." 

Obviously  what  she  said  is  true. 
Being  a  star  means  dividing  your 
time  among  thousands  of  activities. 
Working  in  front  of  a  camera  is  just 
a  portion  of  it.  There  are  public 
affairs,  parties,  business  conferences, 
interviews.  And  in  Barbara's  case 
there  is  radio.  She  broadcasts,  I  be- 
lieve, more  than  any  other  movie 
actress  who  hasn't  a  regular  pro- 
gram. On  the  CBS  Lux  Theatre 
alone,  she's  made  four  appearances 
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this  past  season,  and  over  ten  since 
the  program  began — ^much  more 
than  any  other  star. 

Yet  isn't  beauty  every  woman's 
business?  And  isn't  achieving  it 
with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  money 
the  goal  that  every  woman  strives 
for? 

You'll  understand  better  how 
Barbara  solves  this  universal  prob- 
lem if  I  take  you  into  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  house  in  Beverly  Hills 
where  she  and  Bob  Taylor  live.  It's 
a  room  that  expresses  more  frankly 
than  any  confession  exactly  what 
sort  of  woman  she  is. 

It  is  Barbara's  sitting  room  and 
bedroom  on  the  second  floor,  from 
which  casement  windows,,  draped 
with  gay  rose  colored  flowered 
chintz  and  criss-crossed  with  white 
organdy  curtains,  look  out  through 
a  shelter  of  sycamore  boughs  into 
the  quiet  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

It  is  a  feminine  room,  but  subtly 
so.  In  sight  are  no  dressing  tables, 
elaborate  mirrors  or  perfume  bars. 
Rather,  the  room  has  the  look  of  a. 
very  comfortable  living  room.  In- 
terest is  centered  around  a  white 
brick  fire-place  in  which,  if  there  is 
the  slightest  chill  in  the  air,  a  bright 
fire  is  kept  burning.  Here  are  a 
Victorian  sofa,  warm  and  inviting, 
a  man-sized  wing  chair.  Here  are 
tables  with  lamps  not  so  decorative 
that  they  are  useless  for  people  who 
read  late  at  night;  piles  of  books,  a 
stack  of  the  current  magazines, 
newspapers,  a  silver  tray  with  the 
day's  mail.  Out  of  a  small  cupboard 
near  the  fire  come  all  the  makings 
for  a  quick  pot  of  coffee — ^for  both 
Barbara  and  Bob  are  chain  coffee 
drinkers. 

The  tufted  flowered  chintz  bed 
is  not  so  formidable  that  it  discour- 
ages loungers;  in  fact,  the  lucky  few 
of  Barbara's  friends  who  penetrate 
to  this  hospitable  heart  of  her  lovely 
house  respond  quickly  to  the  quiet 
informality  of  the  room  and  relax 
as  it  is  seldom  possible  to  relax  in 
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■  Why  take  the  hard  way  to  loveliness  when  charming 
Barbara  Stanwyck  ofFers  you  the  easy-to-copy  rules  she 
herself  worked  out  when  she  became  Mrs.  Robert  Taylor 


harassed,  hurried  Hollywood. 

Wordlessly,  the  room  conjures  up 
a  complete  picture  of  the  woman 
who  planned  it — (for  no  decorator 
touched  Wis  room!) — a  woman  to 
whom  the  little  things  in  life  mean 
a  great  deal,  who  goes  through  her 
days  and  nights  unhurried,  content. 

It  explains  the  new  confidence 
with  which  Bob  Taylor  has  faced 
the  problems  of  his  profession  since 
Barbara  became  his  wife.  It  reveals 
so  much  of  Barbara  herself — who, 
though  she  is  already  in  her  thirties, 
faces  each  day  with  an  eagerness 
and  zest  almost  childlike,  who  came 
through  the  most  cruelly  disillu- 
sioning experiences  a  few  years  ago 


with  none  of  her  fundamental  love 
of  living  destroyed.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded without  burning  her  own 
intimate  life  as  a  human  sacrifice  to 
happiness.  She  has  remained  young 
in  heart  and  body. 

It  is  not  easy,  this  thing  which 
Barbara  Stanwyck  has  done.  Essen- 
tially it  has  been  to  live  a  simple 
life,  accenting  real  values,  in  a 
town  infinitely  complex,  where  only 
the  wise  see  life  and  love,  giving 
and  getting,  in  their  true  propor- 
tions. 

Beauty,  she  has  learned,  is  true 
happiness  and  happiness  can  be 
achieved  only  through  simplicity 
and  relaxation,   the   two   keystones 


upon  which  she  has  built  her  life 
and  her  marriage. 

The  marriage  itself  is,  the  first  of 
her  beauty  essentials  .  .  .  for  it  is 
responsible  for  the  serenity  that  un- 
derlies her  beauty  and  gives  it  point. 

This  beauty  business.  It  is  not 
only  in  Hollywood  that  women 
spend  hours  of  every  day  fussing 
with  their  hair,  manicures  and  pedi- 
cures, facials  and  massage— for 
Hollywood  has  no  corner  on  the  urge 
of  women  to  be  beautiful.  Barbara 
has  no  quarrel  with  this;  but  she  in- 
sists they  need  not  stay  beautiful 
"the  hard  way." 

"I  can  remember'  when  I  had  to 
have  my    (Continued  on  page  70) 


■  She  loves  to  sprawl  on  the  floor,  along- 
side her  seven-year-old  son,  Dion, 
and  read  the  funnies  in  the  comic  bonlrc 
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JOHN'S 


A 

/Arranging  the  flowers  in  the 
lustre  vase,  Elizabeth's  hands  fal- 
tered. I  bought  these  flowers,  she 
had  thought  suddenly;  I  bought 
them,  walked  into  the  florist's  and 
said,  "A  dozen  roses  for  Mrs.  John 
Perry,  146  Stedman  Avenue."  And 
I  paid  for  them,  out  of  the  very 
generous  housekeeping  allowance 
John  gives  me  every  week. 

How  long  was  it  since  John  had 
brought  flowers  home?  Months, 
more  than  a  year.  But  that  wasn't 
important,  really.  The  thing  was 
that  he  wouldn't  see  these  flowers 
when  he  came  home.  He  wouldn't 
even  know  they  were  there.  He 
wouldn't  see  them,  any  more  than 
he  saw  the  room,  with  its  comfort- 
able, gaily-chintzed  chairs  for  sum- 
mer, its  windows  framing  the 
garden,  its  lights  and  tables  cun- 
ningly arranged  for  convenience. 
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■  Elizabeth  Perry  was  small,  with  soft 
skin,  brown  curls  and  eyes  of  misty  blue. 


Or  any  more  than  he  would  see 
her  face. 

Sometimes  she  wondered  that  he 
recognized  her  at  all.  She  was  just 
something  that  he  expected  to  find 
against  the  background  of  his  home. 
Like  a  chair,  or  a  table,  she  was 
there  for  his  casual,  accustomed  use, 
not  for  his  thoughts. 

Why,  then,  didn't  he  give  as  little 
thought  to  Annette  Rogers?  If  his 
wife  was  always  in  his  home, 
Annette  was  always  in  his  office — 
no  less  ready  to  listen  to  him,  to 
read  his  wishes,  ready  to  talk  when 
he  wanted  to  talk,  ready  to  be  silent 
when  he  wanted  silence. 

Elizabeth    shivered,    and    turned 
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away  from  the  piano  -where  the 
wine-red  of  the  roses  complemented 
the  dark  gloss  of  frequently- 
polished  ebony  .  .  .  There  was  no 
sense,  no  sense  at  all,  in  letting  her 
thoughts  wander  in  that  direction. 
Resentment,  fear — they  wouldn't 
help. 

It  was  bitterly  ironic  when  you 
came  down  to  it.  After  the  Martha 
Curtis  business,  she'd  thought  she 
was  being  so  clever.  Poor  Martha 
— John  had  been  a  sort  of  god  to 
her.  She  had  loved  him,  yes,  but 
she  had  revered  him  even  more. 
Her  own  humble  beginnings  in  life 
had  called  out  to  John's,  had  helped 
them  to  meet  on  a  common  ground. 
And,  naturally,  they  both  thought 
nothing  in  the  world  was  quite  so 
important  as  Perry's  Department 
Store.  Perhaps  all  this  had  brought 
John  a  kind  of  love  for  Martha — a 
love  that  was  part  pity. 

But  Martha  had  left  the  store, 
and  John  hadn't  seemed  to  miss  her 
— any  more,  Elizabeth  reflected 
wryly,  than  he  had  missed  Eliza- 
beth herself  when  she  stopped  being 
his  secretary  to  devote  all  her  time 
to  making  a  home  for  him. 

"Home!  That's  going  to  be  your 
career  from  now  on,  honey!"  he'd 
said  joyfully  when  they  built  their 
new     house     in     the     suburbs.     "I 
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■  Now  you  can  read,  in  the 

form  of  a  gripping  novel, 

I.    radio's  intimate  drama  of  a 

1  lonely  wife  whose  husband 

"  wanted  to  lead  two  lives 


want  some  place  I  can  come  to  at 
night,  and  forget  all  about  the 
store.     Some  place  I  can  relax!" 

WeU,  John  relaxed  when  he  slept. 
But  the  amount  of  wide-awake  re- 
laxing he  chose  to  do  around  his 
home  lately  seemed  negligible. 

Elizabeth  straightened  the  maga- 
zines on  a  table  into  geometric 
exactness.  She  lifted  her  wrist  and 
stared  at  the  watch  on  it  for  a  long 
time.  Four  o'clock.  Just  time 
enough  to  dress,  catch  the  bus  into 
town,  and  meet  John  a  few  minutes 
before  the  store  closed.  She  would 
walk  into  his  office;  he  would  look 
\ip  from  his  desk,  frowning  a  little 
at  the  intrusion,  but  then  when  he 
saw  who  it  was  his  face  would  clear 
and  he'd  jump  up  and  say: 

"Hello!  I  was  just  wishing  you 
were  in  town  so  we  could  go  out 
and  have  dinner  together!"  And 
his  arms  would  go  around  her,  hold 
her  for  a  moment  as  though  he 
were  clasping  his  most  precious 
possession. 

— Only  that  wasn't  the  way  it 
would  be.  He'd  try  to  be  pleasant 
and  glad  to  see  her,  but  he  wouldn't 
be  able  to  hide  his  feeling  that  she 
should  have  left  him  alone.  He 
might  explain  that  he  was  just 
going  to  have  a  tray  sent  up  to  the 
office — or  that  he'd  planned  on  din- 
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■  John   Perry  was  big,  broad-shouldered, 
with  a  brushing  of  gray  at  the  temples. 


ing  with  one  of  his  assistants  at  the 
store,  for  a  conference.  And  once 
again  she  would  be  made  to  feel 
that  she  was  outside  of  his  real  life, 
excluded  from  that  important  life 
which  was  shared  so  fully  by 
Annette  Rogers. 

With  firm  steps  Elizabeth  walked 
across  the  room  and  went  upstairs. 
Perhaps,  if  she  went  to  his  office, 
she  would  be  rebuffed — ^but  all  the 
same,  she  had  to  go.  Anything  was 
better  than  this  inactivity,  this — 
this  lurking  in  the  background. 
She  dressed  carefully,  selecting  the 
dusty-green  suit  with  the  peplum 
jacket  she  had  bought  only  the 
week  before. 

It  was  five-fifteen  when  she 
paused  in  front  of  Perry's  plate- 
glass  windows.  Still  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  store  closed.  She  daw- 
dled,   looking   at  the   window   dis- 


plays, glancing  across  the  street  at 
Henry  Sullivan's  store,  Perry's  main 
competitor  in  this  busy  mid- western 
city.  Inside  Sullivan's,  she  knew, 
was  an  all-pervading  air  of  luxury 
and  wealth:  thick  carpets,  show- 
cases empty  except  for  a  few  care- 
fully arranged  bits  of  merchandise, 
obsequious,  low-voiced  clerks.  For 
until  recently  Sullivan's  had  been 
the  store — until  John  had  thrown 
down  the  challenge  and  set  out  to 
prove  that  he  could  capture  at  least 
some  of  the  Sullivan's  wealthy 
customers. 

That  had  really  been  the  reason 
Elizabeth  herself  had  suggested  that 
he  hire  Annette  Rogers.  All  her  life 
Annette  had  belonged  to  that 
wealthy  class  which  rolled  up  to 
the  doors  of  Sullivan's  in  sleek 
limousines — all  her  life  until  her 
father  had  died  and  left  her  little 
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but  debts.  That  background,  to- 
gether with  her  undoubted  good 
taste  and  ability  to  design  startling 
clothes  had  seemed  to  make  her  an 
ideal  employee  for  Perry's. 

And  Elizabeth  had  been  sorry  for 
Annette  in  the  days  following  her 
father's  death.  She  had  seemed  so 
lost,  so  overwhelmed  at  finding  her- 
self, all  unprepared  as  she  was, 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  earning 
a  living.  It  hadn't  occurred  to 
Elizabeth  that  Annette,  once  in  the 
store,  might  find  ways  of  making 
herself  indispensable  to  John.  Even 
if  the  possibility  had  crossed  her 
mind,  she'd  have  discounted  it, 
trusting  to  Annette's  gratitude  and 
friendship. 

Gratitude!  Annette  didn't  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word! 

Elizabeth  pushed  her  way  through 


■  Elizabeth  felt  lost, 
confused — like  a  house- 
wife suddenly  astray 
in    a    strange    world. 


the  revolving  doors,  and  down  one 
of  the  aisles.  She  stopped  to  ex- 
amine a  pair  of  white  knit  gloves — 
and  stiffened. 

The  clipped,  brittle  voice  came 
from  a  few  feet  away.  Annette 
Rogers  was  there,  standing  with  her 
back  to  Elizabeth,  talking  to  a  tall 
man  Elizabeth  had  never  seen 
before. 

"Oh,  Elizabeth's  a  nice  little  thing. 
Rather  the  domestic  type — not  at 
all  the  sort  you'd  expect  John  to 
marry.  But  then,  that  was  five  years 
ago,  long  before  I  knew  him.  I 
don't  think  she'd  have  a  good  time, 
even  if  you  did  invite  her." 

Shrinking  back,  Elizabeth  heard 
the  man  laugh  and  say  teasingly, 
"And,  of  course,  you'd  hate  to  have 
her  come  and  not  enjoy  herself, 
wouldn't  you?    All  right,  Annette — 


just  as  you  say.  Bring  him  alone, 
by  all  means,  if  that'll  make  you 
happy." 

Elizabeth  slipped  behind  an  inter- 
vening counter  and  hurried  to  the 
elevator  marked  "Employees  Only." 
But  then,  with  her  finger  touching 
the  signal  button,  a  thought  struck 
her.  It  was  nearly  closing  time;  she 
might  find  herself  in  the  same  ele- 
vator as  Annette,  and  that  was 
something  she  couldn't  stand  now. 
Better  ,to  walk  the  six  flights  to 
John's  office. 

Her  cheeks  were  burning  with 
humiliation.  How  lightly,  how 
surely,  Annette  had  drawn  in  a  few 
words  for  that  unknown  man  the 
picture  bf  an  Elizabeth  Perry  who 
was  colorless,  a  little  dowdy,  a  mis- 
fit everywhere  outside  her  own 
home!  It  had  been  done  so  expertly 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  guess 
the  long  practice  behind  it — impos- 
sible not  to  wonder  how  many  other 
times  Annette  had  drawn  the  same 
picture  of  his  wife  for  John! 

ON  the  top  floor  Elizabeth  paused 
an  instant  to  catch  her  breath 
before  she  went  to  the  door  which 
opened  directly  from  John's  office 
to  the  hall.  There  was  another  en- 
trance, through  his  secretary's 
office,  but  she  chose  this  afternoon 
not  to  use  it. 

She  pushed  open  the  silent- 
hinged  door. 

Annette  was  there  before  her! 
She  had  taken  the  elevator  Eliza- 
beth had  been  afraid  to  share  with 
her.  Now  she  sat  in  the  chair  at 
the  side  of  John's  desk,  a  cigarette 
poised  in  her  long,  perfectly-mani- 
cured fingers.  She  and  John  both 
looked  up,  surprised,  as  Elizabeth 
entered. 

At  thirty-five,  John  Perry's  brown 
hair  was  brushed  with  gray  at  the 
temples.  It  lent  to  his  appearance 
a  worldliness  which  was  useful  in 
business,  but  deceptive.  As  Eliza- 
beth knew  very  well,  John  was  not 
a  worldly  man.  He  was  frequently 
too  innocent  for  his  own  good.  As 
always,  Elizabeth's  heart  responded 
to  the  sight  of  him. 

"Elizabeth" — he  began,  then  see- 
ing her  flijpljed  cheeks,  he  added 
quickly,  "IsHfnything  wrong?" 

All  the  poise  she  had  planned  on 
having  deserted  Elizabeth.  "Oh — 
no.  I  was  just  in  town  shopping 
and — and  I  thought  we  might  have 
dinner  together — "  She  saw  his 
brows  tighten,  and  added  hastily, 
"That  is — ^if  you  haven't  any  other 
plans — " 

"Well  ...  the  only  thing  is,  I'd 
just  promised  Annette  .  .  ." 

Annette  was  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  a  faint,  amused  half-smile  on 
her     perfectly     molded     red     lips. 
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Annette  wasn't  beautiful,  but  she 
had  the  faculty  of  making  other 
women  feel  bumpy  and  awkward 
and  hastily  put-together.  Her  strong 
features  and  her  lithe  body  were 
always  under  perfect  control;  just 
now,  though,  she  didn't  speak,  she 
seemed  to  be  saying  plainly  to 
Elizabeth,  "Aren't  you  rather  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  yourself,  darling?" 

JOHN  went  on,  "Annette  wanted 
me  to  go  with  her  out  to  Robbin 
Pennington's  country  place  for  din- 
ner. He's  just  returned  from 
Europe — and  since  he's  our  largest 
stockholder,  I  guess  Annette's  right 
when  she  says  I  ought  to  know  him 
socially." 

"I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  tell 
you  the  really  important  thing, 
though,"  Annette,  drawled,  the 
smoke  from  her  cigarette  dancing 
in  slow  spirals.  "Mortimer  Prince 
is  going  to  be  there  too,  John." 

"Prince?"   John's  brow  wrinkled. 

"Oh,  you  know — the  millionaire — 
practically  owns  two  big  New  York 
department  stores.  I've  known  him 
for  years,  and  his  daughter  Carlie 
is  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  If  you 
just  could  interest  him,  John,  he 
might  put  some  money  into  our 
store." 

John  tapped  his  teeth  thought- 
fully with  the  .eijd  of  a  pencil. 

"I  hear  he's  anxious  to  invest 
here,"  Annette  pursued.  "After  all, 
this  is  his  old  home  town." 

John  chuckled  suddenly.  "Ann- 
ette," he  said,  "you're  marvelous. 
If  there's  a  chance  anywhere,  your 
eye  spots  it.  I  wouldn't  dare  think 
of  trying  to  get  Mortimer  Prince  to 
put  money  into  my  store  when  our 
compjetition  is  Henry  Sullivan,  one 
of  his  best  friends,  but  you  calmly 
take  for  granted  that  it  can  be 
done." 

"Henry  and  Mortimer  aren't  such 
good  friends  any  more,"  Annette 
said  crisply.  "You  don't  keep  up 
on  your  gossip,  John.  Henry  was 
going  to  marry  Carlie  Prince — but 
he  decided  a  few  days  ago  that  he 
didn't  want  such  a  problem  child  on 
his  hands,  not  even  for  all  that 
money.  I'm  afraid  that  rather  hurt 
Mortimer's  feelings." 

Elizabeth  looked  from  John  to 
Annette,  feeling  miserably  that  they 
were  talking  over  her  head,  ob- 
livious of  her  presence.  Robbin 
Pennington — Mortimer  Prince — 
Carlie — ^Henry  Sullivan — she  knew 
none  of  these  people!  Once  she 
would  have  known — would  have 
made  it  her  business  to  know.  Once, 
as  John's  secretary,  she  had  known 
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■  "I — I  hope  you'll  be  terribly  happy."     Surprise  and 
relief  made  Elizabeth  unaware  of  wnat  she  was  saying. 


more  of  his  affairs  than  she  knew 
now  as  his  wife. 

Annette  crushed  out  her  cigarette. 
"So  you  won't  mind,  Elizabeth,"  she 
said  brightly,  "if  I  steal  John — just 
for  tonight?  It  really  is  rather  im- 
portant, you  see." 

"Why — I — "Elizabeth  began,  her 
eyes  seeking  John's,  unable  to  go  on. 

"Here,"  John  said,  and  abruptly 
pushed  the  telephone  toward 
Annette.  "Can't  you  call  Penning- 
ton and  ask  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry 
can't  both  come  along  with  you 
tonight?" 

"Don't  be  stodgy,  John!"  Annette 
pushed  the  telephone  back  with  an 
irritated  little  laugh.  "Of  course 
Elizabeth  can  go  if  she  likes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Robbin  told  me  to 
invite  you  both.  I  just  thought 
Elizabeth  would  be  bored." 

Relief  and  happiness  warmed 
Elizabeth's  heart.     Forcing  Annette 


to  accept  her  company  wasn't  such 
a  great  triumph — but  what  really 
mattered  was  that  instinctively 
John  had  come  to  her  rescue,  had 
included  her  in  the  party  because 
he  wanted  her  along.  And  though 
she  dreaded  this  evening  that  was 
to  come,  nothing  in  the  world  would 
have  kept  her  from  going  with 
them. 

As  they  drove  into  the  country  in 
John's  car,  Annette  took  charge  of 
the  conversation  and  delivered  a 
monologue  on  her  favorite  subject 
— herself.  It  was  terribly  hard,  she 
announced,  to  economize  and  hve 
on  her  salary;  it  was  a  good  thing 
she  was  able  to  pick  up  a  little 
something  extra  now  and  then  in 
the  stock  market.  .  .  . 

"Annette's  extremely  clever  in 
her  choice  of  investments,"  John 
remarked,  real  admiration  in  his 
voice.  {Continued  on  page    66) 
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■  Betty  Lou's  best  known  roles  have  been  in  Grand  Hotel,  as  Connie  in 
Arnold  Grinnm's  Daughter,  and  as  Julia,  the  leading  role  in  Midstream. 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  a  young 
Southern  girl  stood  in  a  Chicago 
studio  waiting  for  her  first  au- 
dition. .  She  kept  clearing  her  throat 
and  nervously  rattling  the  pages  of 
her  script. 

In  the  control  room,  a  tall  young 
•director  watched  her  with  quiet, 
amused  eyes.  "She's  a  pretty  kid, 
isn't  she?"  he  said  to  one  of  the  en- 
gineers. The  young  director  then 
looked  more  closely  at  her  as  she 
turned  anxious  eyes  toward  the  con- 
trol room.  She  had  an  eagerness  in 
her  finely  modelled,  angular  face. 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  dark,  her 
hair  deep  black  and  shining. 
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"She  looks  a  lot  like  Hepburn," 
the  young  director  said. 

The  engineer  grinned.  "Working 
up  a  case?" 

The  young  director  grinned  back. 
"Don't  be  silly,"  he  said.  Then, 
leaning  into  the  microphone,  he 
said,  "All  right,  Miss  Gerson,  go 
ahead."  She  smiled  weakly.  "Don't 
be  nervous,"  he  told  her. 

The  girl  read.  First  nervously 
and  hurriedly,  then  she  seemed  to 
catch  hold  of  herself  and  read  with 
proper  pacing  and  finesse.  The  tall, 
young  director's  eyes  widened. 
"She's  an  actress,"  he  said  excitedly 
to    the    engineer.      When    she    had 


■  Dividends  of  happiness 
have  come  from  their  invest- 
ment in  an  ultra-modern 
marriage — meet  Betty  Lou 
Gerson,  who  stars  in  many 
radio  shows,  and  her  hus- 
band, who  directs  them 


finished  he  came  into  the  studio.  "I 
think  we  can  use  you,"  he  said. 

A  sort  of  choked  up  "Thanks" 
was  all  the  young  actress  could 
manage. 

Her  name  was  Betty  Lou  Gerson. 
She  didn't  know  it  then,  but  she  was 
thanking  a  young  man  who  would 
someday  ask  her  to  marry  him. 
And  the  young  director,  Joe  Ainley, 
could  hardly  foresee  that  the  ner- 
vous yoimg  girl  he  was  hiring  for  a 
bit  part  would  someday  become  the 
star  of  numerous  radio  shows  and, 
not  so  incidentally,  his  wife! 

Today,  the  Ainleys  are  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  happily  mar- 
ried couples  in  Chicago  radio  circles. 
Their  careers  and  their  married  life 
are  inseparable,  for  Joe  Ainley  di- 
rects programs  and  his  wife,  Betty 
Lou  Gerson,  acts  in  them.  Betty 
plays  the  leading  roles  in  two  NBC 
serials.  She's  Connie  in  Arnold 
Grimm's  Daughter,  and  Julia  Mere- 
deth  in  Midstream.  And  in  the 
winter,  when  Grand  Hotel  is  on  the 
air,  Joe  is  its  director  and  Betty  Lou 
its  star. 

They  own  a  beautiful  apartment 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago. 
They  live  in  one  of  the  apartments 
in  the  house.  It's  modern,  large, 
filled  with  luxurious  furniture,  deep, 
cozy  fireplaces,  fine  books,  good 
paintings,  and  more  than  most 
young  couples  these  days  could 
dream  of  having. 

When  they  are  not  working  at  the 
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studios,  they  are  with  each  other  in 
their  home,  sometimes  quietly  en- 
joying an  evening  alone,  other  times 
entertaining  the  gay,  young  radio 
croWvd  tha,t  pals  around  together  in 
Chicago. 

They  are  a  living  proof  that  mar- 
riage and  a  career  can  walk  hand  in 
hand,  that  two  young  people  in  love 
can  be  with  each  other  constantly — 
and  happily. 

But  it  didn't  all  happen  at  once. 
Romances  that  last  as  long  as  Joe's 
and  Betty  Lou's  take  time  in  build- 
ing. There  were  quite  a  few  heart- 
aches and  separations  before  they 
became  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ainley.  Their 
marriage  might  not  have  taken 
place  at  all,  if  Betty  Lou  hadn't  sac- 
rificed the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
to  marry  Joe  Ainley. 

BUT  let's  go  back  to  the  beginning 
and  I'll  tell  you  the  story  as 
Betty  Lou  Gerson  told  it  to  me. 

She  was  born  and  raised  in  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  Her  father 
was  an  influential  executive,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Steel  and  Rol- 
ler Mills  Company.  As  a  child, 
Betty  made  up  her  mind  to  become 
an  actress. 

Like  most  wealthy  young  South- 
ern girls,  she  was  sent  to  a  girl's 
seminary.  There,  she  performed  in 
school  plays  and  read  all  the  mag- 
azines she  could  get  on  the  theater, 
on  Hollywood  and  the  radio. 

"I  used  to  listen  to  radio  script 
shows  by  the  hour,"  she  smiled. 
"My  favorite  program  was  First 
Nighter,  and  Don  Ameche  was  a 
hero  of  mine.  I  never  dreamed  that 
some  day  I'd  be  playing  on  the  same 
program  I  used  to  love  to  listen  to — 
and  opposite  my  favorite  actor." 

When  Betty  Lou  graduated,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  study  dra- 
matics. She  talked  her  parents  into 
letting  her  go  to  Chicago,  where  she 
enrolled  in  the  Goodman  Dramatic 
School.  She  hadn't  been  in  school 
very  long  before  she  got  an  offer  to 
go  into  a  stock  company. 

She  played  with  the  stock  com- 
pany for  three  months  during  the 
summer.   (Continued  on  page   72) 
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AK  OPEN  LETTER  FROM 


ABOUT  FRIENDSHIP 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

Many  of  you  reading  this  letter  I  have  never  met;  some  of  you  have  never  even  seen  me; 
still  I  know  that  a  great  many  of  you  are  real  friends  of  mine.  Every  call  the  postman  makes 
brings  me  evidence  of  your  friendship;  in  letters,  cards  and  gifts  of  every  description.  Every 
time  I  give  a  concert  you  greet  me  with  a  tide  of  affection  that  tells  me  more  plainly  than  any 
words  could  that  I  am  among  friends.  ' 

In  a  very  important  way,  you  who  have  never  met  me  yet  write  me  letters  which  begin 
"Dear  Jessica,"  are  the  truest  friends  I  could  have.  Your  devotion  is  a  kind  of  friendship  that  is 
unique.  It  has  stimulated  me  to  consider  the  subject  of  friendship  in  a  way  that  I  had  never 
thought  of  before. 

So  I'm  glad  to  write  this  open  letter  and  have  it  published  where  so  many  will  read  it — 
for  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  others  the  most  precious  lesson  in  the  art  of  friendship  which 
you  have  taught  me,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  to  many  the  increased  happiness  it  has 
given  me. 

You  have  made  me  realize  that  most  of  us  don't  really  appreciate  our  friends.  We  expect 
and  even  demand  too  much  of  them.  When  they  seem  to  fail  us — we  think  it  is  their  fault 
and  are  hurt.  If  that  has  ever  happened  to  you — and  I  feel  it  has  to  all  of  us — the  chances 
are  very  strong  that  we  are  at  fault  and  not  our  friends! 

I  wouldn't  be  qualified  to  talk  this  way  if  it  were  not  for  the  experience  gained  through 
your  friendship. 

When  I  stopped  broadcasting  on  a  regular  weekly  series  of  programs  which  had  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  many  years,  to  give  concerts  all  over  this  beautiful  country  of  ours — ^I, 
with  my  head  in  the  clouds  and  my  heart  warmed  by  thoughts  of  experiences  to  bring  you  more 
interesting  future  broadcasts — ^never  felt  that  I  had  left  you  at  all.  But  actually  I  had  been 
away  for  quite  a  number  of  months  and  personal  friends  and  business  acquaintances  began  to 
tell  me  that  radio  audiences  forget  all  too  quickly,  that  I  would  be  obliged  to  build  up 
a  following  of  listeners  anew — ^make  air-friends  all  over  again.  I  thought,  how  can  this  be 
with  friends! 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  did  return  to  radio  on  a  regular  series.  Despite  my  preoccupation  and 
excitement  with  planning  and  welding  together  the  countless  details  necessary  to  making 
an  interesting  and  artistic  broadcast,  I  found  the  joy  in  the  thought  of  broadcasting  again  for 
the  audience  whose  warm  messages,  in  the  past  had  been  my  inspiration  was  tinged  with  the 
fear  of  the  unhappy  warnings  I  had  refused  to  heed.  Perhaps  I  was  expecting  too  much.  My 
listeners  owed  me  nothing — I  owed  them  everything.  I  wanted  to  prove  it  and  here  was  my 
opportunity. 

I  called  on  the  Spirit  of  Music  to  help  me  and  suddenly  I  felt   (Continued  on  page  75) 


■  A  debonair  pose  of  a  debonair  gentleman,  singing  host  of  NBC's 
Good  News  of  1940,  and  co-star  with  his  wife,  Joan  Biondell,  in 
Parannount's  "I  Want  a  Divorce."  A  better  title  would  have  been 
"Second  Honeymoon,"  because  it's  their  first  picture  together 
since  "Golddiggers  of  1937,"  which  culminated  in  their  marriage. 
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VLL' RIGHT,  darling.  Go  ahead 
£j^  and  be  stubborn.  Tomorrow's 
'  ^  another  day — and  I'll  call 
again.  And  I'll  keep  on  calling  until 
you  give  in  .  .  ." 

Michael  Deemer  replaced  the  re- 
ceiver, smiled  a  little  at  the  silent 
instrument  before  him,  and  then 
walked  to  the  window.  From  the 
oflfices  of  the  Mercviry  Advertising 
Company  on  the  18th  floor  of  a  sky- 
scraper he  looked  out  across  the 
city.  Over  the  rooftops  and  past  the 
city's  towers  his  eyes  singled  out 
the  Bentley  Motors  Building. 

He  looked  long  and  wistfully  at 
that  vertical  pile  of  gray  masonry. 
Somewhere  in  its  myriad  cubicles 
there  was  a  girl  named  Linda  Gale. 
And  the  music  of  her  name  and  the 
music  of  her  voice  were  melodies 
that  reached  out  across  the  thrum- 
ming city,  from  that  distant  build- 
ing to  this  one,  like  an  invisible 
aerial,  and  caressed  Michael  Dee- 
mer and  made  him  dream  tender 
dreamsl 
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Three  months  ago  Mercury  had 
acquired  the  Bentley  Motors  ac- 
count. The  Job  involved  a  certain 
amount  of  publicity  and  he  was  as- 
signed to  it.  Just  past  twenty-four, 
Michael  was  two  years  out  of  col- 
lege with  vague  journalistic  and 
literary  ambitions.  Tall  and  lean, 
hair  that  wouldn't  yield  to  a  comb, 
long  arms  that  dangled  at  his  sides, 
an  inclination  to  be  absent-minded, 
these  characterized  him.  And  when 
someone  at  Mercury  discovered  that 
young  Deemer  was  working  on  a 
novel,  he  was  immediately  dubbed 
a  "queer  duck." 

Then  three  months  ago  this  Linda 
Gale  affair,  in  all  its  strange  facets, 
had  its  beginning,  and  Michael,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow-workers, 
graduated  from  "queer  duck"  to 
downright  "screwy." 

Now,  as  Michael  Deemer  stood  at 
the  window  and  watched  the  cur- 
tain of  dusk  descend  upon  the  city, 
he  recalled  the  day  when  first  he 
called  Bentley.  She  had  answered 
the  phone,  and  when  he  gave  her 
his  name  she  had  repeated  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Michael  Deemer 
was  a  name  that  had  never  pre- 
viously been  uttered. 

He  was  presently  connected  with 
Bentley  but  the  voice  of  Linda  Gale 


echoed  and  re-echoed  in  his  ears. 
Clear  and  gentle  it  was,  like  a  whis- 
per in  the  Avoods.  And  Bentley  had 
no  sooner  hung  up  than  Michael 
found  some  feeble  pretext  to  call 
her  back. 

In  days  to  come  he  had  legitimate 
reason  for  calling  and  soon  he 
learned  her  name.  The  sound  of  it 
coursed  through  him  and  thrilled 
him.  Linda  Gale.  She  would  have 
a  name  like  that.    Like  Linda  Gale. 

Weeks  went  by  and  his  calls  in- 
creased. Then  one  day  he  talked  to 
her  longer  than  usual.  "You  don't 
know  what  these  talks  do  for  me, 
Linda,"  he  had  said.  "I  live  on  them. 
But  there  are  so  many  things  I  want 
to  tell  you  about.  So  many  things — 
but  I  want  to  look  at  you  when  I 
tell  you."  And  Linda  Gale  wotild 
evade  his  hint  of  a  meeting. 

Late  one  day,  when  both  of  them 
were  alone  in  their  offices,  he  told 
her  about  himself  and  his  work, 
about  the  things  he  hoped  to  do. 
He  told  her  about  the  novel  he  was 
working  on,  even  discussed  the  cur- 
rent chapter.  Her  reactions  were 
intelligent  and  sympathetic,  and  all 
through  it  he  clung  to  the  phone 
hungrily,  conjuring  a  vision  of  the 
Linda  Gale  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line. 

"You  know,  I'm  really  not  a 
monster,"  he  had  said. 

"I    know    it,"    she    laughed,    and 
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A  Sctionixation  of  the  radio  drama,  performed 
by  Luther  Adier  and  Syfv/a  Sydney,  on  Kate 
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■  A  thrilling  radio  drama  b 
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when  he  wanted  to  know  how  she 
knew  it  she  again  slipped  out  of  a 
direct  commitment. 

"I'm  twenty-four.  How  old  are 
you,  Linda?" 

"Twenty,"  she  replied,  simply. 

"I  knew  it!"  he  triumphed.  "I 
knew  it!  It's  in  your  voice — you'll 
always  be  twenty!" 

And  quickly  he  had  added:  "Will 
you  go  to  a  movie  with  me,  Linda?" 

Then  her  tone  changed  imper- 
ceptibly. "I  can't.  I'm  sorry.  I 
wish  I  could  explain." 

A  note  of  hopelessness  tinged  her 
reply.  She  wouldn't  meet  him  and 
she  wouldn't  tell  him  why.  She 
was  sorry.  She  had  to  go  now.  And 
then,  she  hung  up. 


BUT  the  next  time  he  called, 
Michael  was  not  to  be  put  off  so 
easily.  "Don't  stop  me  from  talk- 
ing, Linda."  Something  imperative 
in  his  tone  startled  the  girl  at  the 
other  end. 

"But,  Michael, — I  have  work  to 
do  ..." 

"No  excuses,  Linda.  Nothing's  go- 
ing to  stop  me  today.  You've  got  to 
listen  to  me.  I  first  fell  in  love  with' 
your  voice — and  now  I've  fallen  in 
love  with  you.  I  can't  get  you  out 
of  my  mind." 

"Please,  Michael,"  she  broke  in, 
tremulously. 

"Do  I  sound  silly,  Linda?" 

HENRY      STEELE 

Smith's   CBS   Friday  night  shew,   sponsored 
by  the  makers  of  Calumet  and  Swansdown 
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"No.  You're  not  silly.  But  this 
can't  go  on.  You've  got  to  stop 
calling." 

"Listen,  darling."  Michael  Dee- 
mer  would  not  be  stopped  today. 
"I  worked  on  my  book  last  night. 
And  you  were  beside  me — whis- 
pering. When  I  got  stuck  for  a  line, 
you  gave  it  to  me.  Want  to  hear 
it?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  yes.  Let  me  hear  it." 
Linda's  heart  was  pounding  violent- 

ly. 

. "  'The  sweet  sighing  of  Konrad's 
violin  entered  the  room  like  a  mes- 
sage from  God.'  "  He  read  the  line 
almost  caressingly. 

"Beautiful!  Michael,  it's  beauti- 
ful!— and  I  krtow  where  it  goes. 
During  the  operation  on  the  sol- 
dier .  .  ." 

"I  knew  you'd  remember!  Why, 
half  the  book  is  yours,  Linda.  I've 
done  more  real  writing  since  I've 
known  you  ..." 

"But  you  don't  know  me,"  said 
Linda,  Michael  never  dreaming  that 
he  was  torturing  her. 

"You  mean  I  haven't  met  you. 
Over  the  telephone  I've  learned  all 
I  need  know  about  you.  And,  be- 
sides, we're  going  to  fix  all  that 
this  afternoon.  It's  Saturday  cind — " 

A     sudden     terror     hit     Linda. 


Illustration     by 
Seymour  Ball 


"Michael!  Michael! — ^I  must  hang 
up  now!" 

"No.  Wait  a  minute!  Listen  to 
me.  You've  got  to  listen.  Look  out 
the  window,  Linda.  Look  at  those 
clouds  hanging  up  in  the  sky.  Are 
you  looking?" 

"Yes,  Michael.  I'm  looking,"  she 
said,  barely  audible. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  blue 
skies?  It's  Spring,  Linda.  Life's 
waiting  for  us,  Linda.  It  isn't  polite 
to  keep  life  waiting.  The  whole 
afternoon  is  ours  .  .  ." 

"I  can't!    I  can't!" 

"Why  can't  you?  Give  me  one 
good  reason  why  you  can't  meet 
me."  Michael  gripped  the  phone  so 
tightly  his  hands  were  in  a  sweat. 

"I  simply  can't.  You  must  be- 
lieve me." 

"I  believe  only  what  I  know,  and 
I  know  only  that  I've  got  to  see 
you  .  .  ."  And  then  an  unexpected 
fear  struck  him:  "Say!  You're  not 
married,  are  you?" 
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"No  .  .  .  no.    I'm  not  married." 

"Engaged?" 

"No."  It  was  like  a  hushed 
whisper. 

"Holy  mackeral!  You  had  me 
worried  for  a  minute.  Then  what's 
all  the  fuss  about?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Michael.  I  wish  I 
could  explain.  I  wish  I  had  the 
courage.  ..." 

"All  right!  All  right!"  Michael 
shouted  into  the  phone.  "That 
settles  it.  You  quit  work  at  one 
o'clock,  that  much  I  know.  Well, 
Miss  Stubborn,  I'll  be  parked  right 
outside  your  office  door.  .  .  ." 

"No,  Michael — you  wouldn't  do 
that!"  she  cried,  panic-stricken. 

"Wouldn't  I?  I'm  fed  up  with 
your  unreasonable  reasons.  When 
you  come  out  of  your  office  you're 
going  to  fall  right  over  Michael 
Deemer." 

"Very  well,  Michael."  Complete 
resignation  in  her  voice.  "Please 
don't  come  to  the  office.  I  couldn't 
stand — I  mean — there  are  so  many 
people  here.  I'll  meet  you  at  the 
corner  of  the  King  Building  at 
quarter  after  one.  ..." 

Michael  almost  gloated.  "That's 
the  girl!  Now  you're  making  sense. 
Now  listen — so  you'll  know  me,  I'm 
driving  a  green  coupe — I  painted  it 
myself.  The  front-  right  fender  is 
missing,  and  it  makes  a  noise  like 
two  cylinders.  It's  the  only  one  in 
captivity — you  couldn't  possibly 
miss  it." 

"I'll  remember,  Michael.  I — I'm 
wearing  a  .  .  ." 

He  wouldn't  let  her  finish  it. 
"Don't  tell  me,"  he  said.  "I  already 
know  how  you  look.  All  I  have  to 
do  is  pick  out  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  sight.  See  you  later  .  .  ." 
And  he  hung  up. 

Two  receivers  were  replaced  and 
the  telephone  wires  resumed  other 
strange  and  assorted  cargoes.  Back 
in  her  office  Linda  Gale  sat  staring 
at  her  phone.  Only  her  will  kept 
the  wells  in  her  eyes  from  bursting. 
Like  a  wild  film  the  memories  of 
the  past  three  months  flashed 
through  her  mind.  Her  heart  had 
told  her  what  manner  of  man  this 
Deemer  was.  And  she  knew  she 
loved  him.     And  that  was  that. 

Linda  Gale  got  up  and  faced  an 
oblong  mirror.  She  looked  long 
and  hard  and  steadily  into  that 
mirror.  Her  heart  thumped  viciously 
as  she  stared  at  the  face  that  be- 
longed to  the  bell-like  voice. 

The  noon-day  sun  stroked  her 
hair  and  it  shone  like  new  copper. 
Her  eyes  were  round  and  liquid 
brown,  her  lips  full  and  generous. 
Her  ^kin  was  like  ivory-colored 
velvet — that  is — that  part  of  her 
cheek  that  wasn't  smeared  with  a 
purple  patch.     Raw  and  livid — this 
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was  the  cross  that  Linda  bore. 

This  was  Linda  Gale  of  the 
haunting  voice.    Linda,  the  woman. 

Unable  longer  to  contain  her 
pent-up  emotions  she  went  back  to 
the  desk,  buried  her  head  in  her 
arms  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

The  hour  of  her  rendezvous  ap- 
proached rapidly,  when  suddenly 
she  was  interrupted  by  the  breezy 
entrance  of  her  friend,  Helen  Wade. 

"Time  to  quit,  young  lady,"  said 
Helen.  And  then  she  saw  the  tears. 
"Hey!  What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Nothing  .  .  .  nothing,"  sniffed 
Linda. 

"Yeah,  looks  like  nothin'.  Is  it 
that  goof  that  fell  in  love  with  your 
voice?" 

"He  WQuldn't  take  no  for  an  an- 


Another  preview 
of  a  brand  new  popular 
tune  for  Radio  Mirror 
readers— a  song  intro- 
duced by  Fred  Waring — 
in  the  September  issue 


swer  today,"  said  Linda. 

Helen  looked  incredulous.  "You 
mean  you  finally  made  a  date  with 
him?  You  know  what  happened 
before?" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Linda  nodded  her 
head  in  tragic  resignation.  "I  know 
too  well.  They  never  wanted  to  see 
me  again.  Every  time  I  look  in  the 
mirror  and  see  half  my  cheek 
covered  with  this  horrible  birth- 
mark— this  ugly  purple  splotch — I 
know  it.  Every  time  I  walk  in  the 
street  and  see  how  quickly  men 
turn  their  eyes  from  me,  I  know  it. 
Oh,  Helen,  I've  hated  the  day  I  was 
born — the  day  I  came  into  the  world 
with  this  vile  smear  on  my  face  .  .  ." 

"You're  still  the  swellest  girl  I 
know,"  Helen  tried  to  placate  her. 
But  Linda  gave  vent  to  all  her  bit- 
terness: 

"That's  not  half  enough.  I  don't 
want  to  be  the  swellest  anything.  I 
only  want  a  man  to  want  to  caress 
me — to  put  his  cheek  against  mine 
— to  love  me — to  love  me!  But  that's 
not  for  me." 


Helen  threw  her  arms  around 
Linda  and  held  her  tightly,  but 
Linda  went  on; 

"The  only  way  men  fall  in  love 
with  me  is  over  the  telephone.  They 
fall  in  love  with  what  they  imagine 
— and  when  they  see  me.  ..."  She 
broke  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying. 

"This  one's  serious,  huh?"  said 
Helen. 

"Very.  He  wanted  to  come  here 
but  I  couldn't  stand  the  thought  of 
the  other  girls  watching  his  expres- 
sion when  he  first  saw  me.  And,  be- 
sides, I  wanted  to  make  it  easy  for 
him  to  pass  me  up.    It'll  hurt  less." 

"Enough  of  that,"  Helen  said. 
"Pull  yourself  together,  now."  She 
adjusted  Linda's  collar.  "You  look 
awfully  smart  in  your  new  black 
dress." 

An  odd  expression  came  over 
Linda's  face.  "That's  funny,"  she 
said.  "So  we'd  know  each  other  he 
told  me  what  kind  of  car  he  was 
driving,  and  when  I  was  to  tell  him 
how  I  ^was  dressed,  he  said,  'No, 
don't  tell  me.  All  I  have  to  do  is 
pick  out  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
sight.' " 

Helen  gave  her  an  affectionate 
hug  and  watched  her  as  she  dis- 
appeared down  the  corridor. 

In  the  maze  of  a  Saturday's  noon- 
day traffic  a  hand-painted  green 
coupe  wended  its  way.  Its  occupant 
was  indubitably  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world  at  the  moment. 

Michael  Deemer  gave  the  dash- 
board a  friendly  pat  and  addressing 
his  jalopy,  said:  "Lizzie,  old  girl, 
after  today  we'll  have  to  get  you  a 
fender,  new  spark  plugs  and  new 
brake  linings.  Won't  you  be  proud?" 

AT  the  corner  of  the  King  Build- 
r\  ing  stood  Linda  Gale.  Doubt 
and  fear  and  apprehension  perme- 
ated her  being.  She  had  a  date  with 
Fate  and  knew  it.  Her  eyes  scanned 
the  stream  of  traffic  and  sought  out 
an  old  green  coupe. 

Michael  Deemer's  eyes  were 
glued  on  that  corner,  and  as  he  sped 
through  the  entangled  traffic  he 
narrowly  missed  smashing  into 
several  cars.  Then  suddenly  he  saw 
Linda  Gale — ^the  girl  in  the  new 
black  dress.  That  must  be  her! 
That  must  be  Linda! 

Several  drivers  shouted  words  of 
warning  at  him  as  he  spied  another 
girl — dressed  in  white.  Slim  and 
smart  and — dressed  in  white.  He 
was  sure  that  was  Linda! 

Then  Fate  or  Chance  or  Some- 
thing took  hold  of  things. 

There  was  a  splintering  crash. 
Brakes  screeched,  cars  skidded  and 
tires  slithered.  Women  screamed. 
The  green  coupe  collapsed  in  a 
horrible  mass  before  the  impact  of 
a  big  truck.  (Continued  on  page  53) 
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BUT  VICTORIOUS 


■  Behind  the  dafFy,  fluttery  comedienne 
of  Sunday  nights  Is  Barbara  Jo  Allen, 
beautiful,  glamorous  and  light-hearted 


■  There's    very    little    left    of    the 
beautiful  Barbara  Jo  Allen  (above 
in    the    slightly    befuddled,    gushy 
woman  you  listen  to  as  Vera  Vague. 


THERE  are  several  stories,  all  good,  but  only- 
one  of  them  true,  about  the  birth  and  creation 
of  Vera  Vague,  the  fluttery  bi-monthly  guest  of 
Messrs.  Bergen,  McCarthy  and  Snerd  of  the  "coffee 
show,"  and  a  regular  Sunday  distraction  on  the 
Pacific  Slope's  Signal  Carnival,  both  over  National 
Broadcasting  Company  air  lanes. 

The  truth  is  that  five  years  ago  Barbara  Jo  Allen, 
for  that's  La  Vague's  real  name,  was  asked  to  think 
up  an  amusing  character  to  bring  to  an  afternoon 
radio  show  called  Woman's  Magazine  of  the  Air, 
and  Miss  Allen — fresh  from  a  Parent-Teachers' 
meeting  (she  has  a  young  daughter  so  her  presence 
there  was  orthodox) — was  so  impressed  by  a  flut- 
tery, vaporish  member  that  she  sat  down  immedi- 
ately and  knocked  out  an  imitative  first  piece  about 
a  diffuse-minded  dame  who  was  later  to  win  fame 
as  Vera  Vague. 

The  best  story,  though,  and  the  one  that  Barbara 
Jo  Allen  told  us,  is  that  Vera  Vague  came  about 
as  the  result  of  an  inhibition.  The  actress  always 
wanted  to  do  comedy  and  no  one  would  let  her. 
It  seems  that  for  some  years  prior  to  the  birth  of 
La  Vague,  Miss  Allen  had  been  a  dramatic  actress, 
and  she  was  slightly  fed  up  with  it.  She  had  been 
in  a  stock  show  of  "Boomerang"  at  Hollywood's 
El  Capitan  Theatre,  and  Henry  Duffy,  the  pro- 
ducer, had  cast  her  in  "The  Trial  of  Mary  Dugan" 
and  "The  Shanghai  Gesture." 

"After  that  I  screamed  my  way  through  the 
leads  in  several  mystery  {Continued  on  page  60) 
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■  Lanny,  casting  in  his  Trout-stream — the  real 
reason  he  purchased  the  farm.  He  should  get 
a   nibble — he    planted   the   fish   there   himself." 
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■  Below,  the  dining  room  has  been  converted  into  an 
office  for  Lanny  where  he  answers  his  fan  mail,  files 
his    music    and    listens    to    records    of    his    program. 


■  The  chintz-covered  sofa  is  soft  and  comfortable,  but 
hardy  enough  for  Lanny  to  tussle  about  with  his  Irish 
Setter,  Sonde,  given  to  him  by  the  Jockey,  Earl  Sonde. 
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■  Leading  a  double  life  is 
fun  for  Lanny  Ross — in  his 
modest,  white  farm  house  in 
the  country  or  in  his  lux- 
urious apartmient  in  the  city 

By  JERRY  MASON 

YOU'D  never  believe  it  to  look  at 
them,  but  the  Lanny  Rosses  live 
double  lives.  From  Monday  to 
Friday,  they're  smart,  sophisticated 
New  Yorkers  whose  home  is  a  sleek, 
luxurious  duplex  apartment  in  one- 
of  those  Manhattan  buildings  sand- 
wiched between  tall,  gray  canyons. 
But  from  Friday  to  Monday,  Lanny 
and  Olive  toss  off  the  Big  City  gloss, 
the  well-tailored  suits  and  fault- 
lessly designed  dresses,  and  settle 
down  to  being  a  young,  happily 
married  couple  in  a  little  white 
four-room  farmhouse. 

If  they  had  their  way,  all  their 
days  would  be  like  those  of  the 
care-lifting  week-ends.  Lanny, 
though,  is  very  busy  singing  for  a 
living.  His  ten  CBS  programs  a 
week  for  Franco-American  Spa- 
ghetti (an  Eastern  and  Western 
broadcast  every  night  except  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday),  demand  that 
he  live  in  the  city,  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  radio's  center  of  things.  As 
a  result,  he  has  a  New  York  apart- 
ment which  is  an  interior  deco- 
rator's dream.  The  minute  you  step 
off  the  elevator  into  the  bookshelf- 
lined  foyer  you  see  why.  Stretch- 
ing before  you  is  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  ever  put  together  for  private 
use.  It's  not  quite  as  big  as  Grand 
Central    {Continued    on    page  76) 
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■  Below,  the  portable  home  the 
Rosses  hie  to  weekends — just  a 
living  room,  two  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  kitchen,  oil  furnace  and 
a  beautiful  fireplace.  Above, 
Lanny  and  Olive  in  their  farm  liv- 
ing room.  Note  three  of  Lanny's 
collection  of  antique  clocks. 
Right,  he  admires  the  rare  Colo- 
nial Ruby  glassware  and  copper 
pots    in    the    kitchen    corner. 
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■  Left,  leading  off  the  apartment's  two- 
story  living  room  is  a  staircase  which 
winds  up  to  a  balcony.  Right,  36  yards 
of  material  are  in  those  window  drapes. 


■  Below,  the  dining  room  has  been  converted  into  an 
office  for  Lanny  where  he  answers  his  fan  mail,  files 
his    music    and    listens    to    records    of    his    program. 


■  The  chintz-covered  sofa  is  soft  and  comfortable,  but 
hardy  enough  for  Lanny  to  tussle  about  with  his  Irish 
Setter,  Sonde,  given  to  him  by  the  Jockey,  Earl  Sonde. 


■  Leading  a  double  life  is 
fun  for  Lanny  Ross — in  his 
modest,  white  farm  house  in 
the  country  or  in  his  lux- 
urious apartment  in  the  city 

By  JERRY  MASON 

YOU'D  never  believe  it  to  look  at 
them,  but  the  Lanny  Rosses  live 
double  lives.  From  Monday  to 
Friday,  they're  smart,  sophisticated 
New  Yorkers  whose  home  is  a  sleek, 
luxurious  duplex  apartment  in  one- 
of  those  Manhattan  buildings  sand- 
wiched between  tall,  gray  canyons. 
But  from  Friday  to  Monday,  Lanny 
and  Olive  toss  off  the  Big  City  gloss, 
the  well-tailored  suits  and  fault- 
lessly designed  dresses,  and  settle 
down  to  being  a  young,  happily 
married  couple  in  a  little  white 
four-room  farmhouse. 

If  they  had  their  way,  all  their 
days  would  be  like  those  of  the 
care-lifting  week-ends.  Lanny, 
though,  is  very  busy  singing  for  a 
living.  His  ten  CBS  programs  a 
week  for  Franco-American  Spa- 
ghetti (an  Eastern  and  Western 
broadcast  every  night  except  Sat- 
Mday  and  Sunday),  demand  that 
he  live  in  the  city,  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  radio's  center  of  things.  As 
a  result,  he  has  a  New  York  apart- 
^lent  which  is  an  interior  deco- 
ator's  dream.  The  minute  you  step 
'rt  the  elevator  into  the  bookshelf - 
"led  foyer  you  see  why.  Stretch- 
"g  before  you  is  one  of  the  largest 
ooms  ever  put  together  for  private 
'^^-  It's  not  quite  as  big  as  Grand 
entral    (Continued    on    page  76) 
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■  Below,  the  portable  home  the 
Rosses  hie  to  weekends — just  a 
living  room,  two  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  kitchen,  oil  furnace  and 
a  beautiful  fireplace.  Above, 
Lanny  and  Olive  in  their  farm  liv- 
ing room.  Note  three  of  Lanny's 
collection  of  antique  clocks. 
Right,  he  admires  the  rare  Colo- 
nial Ruby  glassware  and  copper 
pots    in    the    kitchen    corner. 


Somebody  To  Love 

■  Under  summer  skies  you'll  be  humming  this  romantic 
ballad  composed  by  radio's  own  popular  tenor,  Lanny 
Ross,  and  featured  by  him  on  his  nightly  CBS  program 


Words  and  Music  by 
LANNY    ROSS 
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Tune  in  Lonny's  progrcim,  Monday  through  Friday 
en  CBS.     Turn  to  page  43  for  broadcast  times. 
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Who  Wanted  To  Be 


To  Ellery  Queen  there  was  a 
nightmarish  quaUty  about  the 
situation.  It  didn't  seem  pos- 
sible that  a  man  could  deliberately 
tempt  three  of  his  relatives,  as  well 
as  his  doctor,  to  murder  him.  Yet 
that  was  what  Arnold  Arnold  was 
doing. 

Crazy?  .  .  .  wondered  Ellery.  But 
somehow  he  knew  that  this  white- 
haired,  red-faced  old  man,  sitting 
there  in  the  massive  luxury  of  his 
bedroom  at  the  exclusive  Markheim 
Apartments,  enthroned  in  his  wheel- 
chair, laughing,  enjoying  himself 
hugely,  talking  of  death  as  if  it 
were  a  horse-race — somehow,  he 
knew  this  man  was  perfectly  sane. 
There  was  a  diabolically  cool  and 
calculating  mind  behind  that  fan- 
tastic proposition  he  had  just  made. 

"And  so,"  he  had  said,  "since  my 
good  Dr.  Howell  assures  me  I  have 
only  seven  days  before  I  must  die, 
I'm  going  to  have  some  fun,  at  least. 
I'm  going  to  make  the  biggest  pos- 
sible bet — my  entire  fortune!" 

Ellery  glanced  around  at  the 
other  occupants  of  the  room.  Nikki 
Porter,  his  own  personal  secretary, 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  chair, 
her  shorthand  notebook  forgotten 
on  her  knee,  fascinated  by  the 
exuberance  of  this  strange  relic  of 
a  lusty,  vanished  age. 

For  Arnold, — "Big  Time"  Arnold 
— was  just  that.  He  had  lived  in 
the  grand  tradition  of  professioncd 
gamblers.  His  very  name  evoked 
memories  of  gas-lights  and  hansom 
cabs,  of  champagne  suppers  and 
girls  dancing  the  can-can,  of  Lillian 
Russell  and  Maxine  Elliot  —  and 
most  of  all,  of  fortunes  wagered  on 
the  flip  of  a  coin  or  on  chances  even 
more  trivial.  There  was  nothing  on 
which  Arnold  wouldn't  bet,  they'd 
said — and  today  he  was  proving  it, 
by  betting  on  his  own  death. 

The  others  in  the  room  had 
accepted  Arnold's  astounding  sug- 
gestion according  to  their  own  per- 
sonalities. Max  Fisher,  his  attorney, 
at  whose  request  Ellery  and  Nikki 
had  come  to  this  conference,  looked 
exasperated  but  respectful.  Dr. 
Howell's  thin,  scholarly  face  was 
all  grave  solicitude. 

Waldo  Arnold,  the  gambler's 
brother,  had  not  changed  the  sour 
expression  on  his  face.  Perhaps, 
Ellery  thought,  Waldo  had  his  cross 
to  bear,  in  the  form  of  feeding, 
clothing     and     bathing    Big    Time 


Arnold  since  his  paralytic  stroke 
two  years  before — ^but  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  have  let 
it  permanently  sour  his  disposition. 

Arnold's  niece,  Cora  Moore,  was  a 
buxom  young  woman  with  blonde 
hair,  whose  easy  tears  had  begun 
flowing  the  minute  she  heard  Dr. 
Howell's  statement  that  Arnold  was 
suffering  from  a  heart  condition 
that  woxild  cause  his  death  in  an- 
other week. 

Arnold  was  the  only  person  who 
was  really  enjoying  himself.  In  his 
hands  was  a  crystal  ball  about  the 
size  of  a  grapefruit.  As  he  talked, 
he  played  with  it,  rolling  it  care- 
lessly from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
caressing  its  smooth  surface. 

"I've  arranged  a  little  sporting 
proposition  for  all  of  you,"  he 
chuckled.  "I'm  betting  you  all  that 
I  don't  die  when  Dr.  Howell  says  I 
will.  In  my  strong-box  at  the  bank 
are  gilt-edge  bonds  worth  one  mil- 
lion six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars — ^my  entire  estate. 
If  I  die  before  the  next  seven  days 
^^but  only  if  I  die  in  that  time — 
Fisher  here,  is  empowered  to  open 
that  box  and  distribute  the  money. 
A  million  dollars  to  you,  Waldo, — 
since  you're  my  brother,  my  near- 
est and  dearest.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  apiece  to  my  niece 
Cora  and  nephew  Anthony  Ross — 
incidentally,"  he  broke  off,  "where 
is  my  loving  nephew?" 

HE  called  to  say  he  couldn't 
come,"  Waldo  said.  "Too  busy 
working  out  a  new  kind  of  poison 
gas." 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter.  The  bet 
stands  anyway.  Cora,  all  you  have 
to  do  to  win  that  money  is  to  live 
here  with  me  for  the  next  week. 
Do  you  accept?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  this 
betting  nonsense.  Uncle,"  Cora  said 
firmly,  "but  I  certainly  am  going 
to  live  here  with  you!  You  need  a 
nurse  and  a  dietician,  and  I'm 
both!" 

"Good!  As  to  Anthony,  he  can 
live  here  or  not,  I  don't  care."  He 
gave  them  all  a  benevolent  look, 
and  turned  to  Dr.  Howell. 

"Can't  leave  you  out,  eh,  Doctor? 
If  you're  right,  and  I  die  when  you 
say  I  will,  Fisher  turns  over  to  you 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If 
you're  wrong  and  I'm  still  alive  a 
week  from  today,  you  get  exactly 
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Crazy?  wondered   Ellery.   But  somehow  he   knew  thai  this  white-haired,   red-faced 
old  man  laughing,  enjoying  himself  hugely,  talking  of  death,  was  perfectly  sane. 


nothing.  What  do  you  say  to  that?" 
Dr.  Howell's  voice  was  disapprov- 
ing. "It's  your  money,  Mr.  Arnold, 
Of  course,  I  sincerely  hope  I  am 
wrong." 

"Those  contracts  you've  drawn  up 
to  give  everyone,  outlining  the  bet, 
are  legal,  Fisher?"  Arnold  was  sud- 
denly stern.     "No  loopholes?" 


"Oh,  they're  legal  enough,"  Max 
Fisher  sighed.  "Perfectly.  If  you 
die  before  the  end  of  the  week  your 
bequests  will  all  be  carried  out.  If 
you  don't,  all  bets  are  off  and  the 
money  will  be  turned  over  to 
charity." 

"Fine!  .  .  .  Now  get  out — all  of 
you.    No,  not  you,  Queen.    You  and 


your  pretty  secretary  stay." 

But  this  wasn't  really  a  bet, 
Ellery  thought  as  the  others  filed 
out  of  the  room.  As  an  old  gambler, 
Arnold  must  know  that  a  bet  re- 
quired stakes  to  be  put  up  by  both 
sides.  If  Arnold  died,  the  other 
parties  to  the  "bet"  would  win 
enormous  {Continued  on  page  63) 
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■  "No,  you  don't,"  said  Dick  Powell  to  Rudy  Vallee,  as  Vallee 
snapped  his  picture.  Now  you  see  what  happened.  And  what's 
more,    right   on    Powell's   own    premises   too— by   the   garden    wall. 


■  "So  you  want  to  be  a  success  in 
radio?"  says  Benny — and  here  he  is. 


As'  far  back  as  this  (you  can  tell  the  date  by  the  suit,  tie  and 
collar),  Rudy  was  taking  pictures.  Here  he's  shown  with  the  late 
Will  Rogers  which  he  snapped  himself  at  his  Maine  summer  lodge. 


^1 


■  Rudy  dropped  into  the  Texaco  Star 
Theater    and    caught    Kenny    Baker. 


■  In  sunbonnet  and  gingham — the  lovely  Alice  Faye  as  Vallee's 
camera  saw  her  before  leaving  New  York  for  Hollywood  movie 
fame.     Right,  Andy  Devine,  taking  it  all  in  while  Rudy  gets  him  in. 
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PHOTOS  by  VALLIE 


i  OLD  MASTER  HIMSELF 


■  No  star  in  radio  takes 
his  photography  hobby 
more  seriously  than 
Rudy  Valiee.  You  sel- 
dom find  him  without 
his  Contax  camera  with 
which  he  goes  about 
snapping  odd  poses  of 
his  friends  and  fellow- 
workers,  often  taking 
them  unawares.  Vol  lee's 
always  spending  money 
for  new  equipment.  This 
is  his  latest  acquisi- 
tion, a  trigger  camera. 
The  lenses  are  so  heavy 
that  they  have  to  be 
mounted  on  a  gun  stock. 
Rudy's  heard  Thursday 
nights  at  9:30  E.D.S.T., 
over  the  NBC  network 
sponsored    by    Sealtest. 


■  Rudy  sneaked  up  on  Tyrone  Power  who  was  waiting  for  his 
cue  at  a  broadcast.  Right,  Valiee  captures  the  famous  Rob- 
inson grin  in  Hollywood's  Brown  Derby  one  day  at  lunch. 
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■  Look  what  happens  when  the 
hostess  doesn't  plan  entertain- 
ment in  advance — bored  are 
Rodney  Bell,  James  Blalcely, 
Pat  Van  Cleve,  Chuck  Shuey, 
Jeanne  Strasser  and  unprepar- 
ed hosts  Blondie  and  Daawood. 


■  Was  that  last  party  a 
flop?  There's  probably  a 
good  reason  why,  which 
can  be  avoided  the  next 
time.  Here  Blondie  and 
Dogwood  show  you  how 


Listen  to  Penny  Singleton  and 
Arthur  Lake  as  Blondie  and  Dag- 
wood  Monday  nights  over  CBS. 


■  Don't  be  the  pest  who  insists  upon  tuning  in 
your  favorite  program  when  all  the  rest  would 
prefer  to   talk   or    listen   to   another   broadcast. 
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■  Invite  guests  of  corresponding  tastes — don't  mix 
highbrows  and  people  who  like  low-down  fun.  Now 
here's   Pot  who'd   much   rather  dtince  than  talk. 
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■  Setting  the  gang  together  in  the  kitchen  for 
the  latest  story  is  bad  manners  on  the  part  of  any 
host.     It's  bound  to  nrtake  the  women  feel  neglected. 


■  If  you  want  to  pidy  bridge,  play  bridge — don't 
talk  to  your  friends  while  you  are  the  dummy. 
Note  the   look  Blondie  is  throwing  at  Dagwooa. 


■  "Oh,  my,"  screams  Blondie,  "there's  the  doorbell! 
and  my  hair's  not  even  combed."  That's  bad  timing. 
Below,  accidents  are  liable  to  happen,  so  don't  use 
your    best    glassware    if    breakage    will    upset    you. 


■  Nothing  makes  a  hostess  more  unhappy  than  to  have 
a  guest  leave  before  she's  served  tnat  special  late 
supper.  BeloWj  uncomfortable,  Rodney?  A  small  table, 
convenientiv  olaced,  would  have  solved  this  problem. 


■  "I — I  almost  wish  you  hadn't 
asked  me,  Danny,"  Sally  said 
at  last,  her  voice  trembling 
"I     can't    marry    you,     dear!" 


I       .:' 
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■  Mother  O'Neill  finds  the  answer  to  her  abiding 
faith  in  courage  and  a  guiding  destiny,  as  Peggy's  life 
is  saved  and  Danny's  wife  takes  a  gallant  risk  for  love 


■  Kate    McComb,    who    portrays 
the  understanding  Mother  O'Neill. 


THROUGH  everything  that  hap- 
pened, the  O'Neills  must  stick 
together.  That  was  what  Mother 
O'Neill  said  to  herself  again  and 
again.  Yet  sometimes  it  was  hard, 
in  the  turmoil  of  events,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  family  united.  First,  there  was 
her  son  Danny's  engagement  to 
Eileen  Turner.  They  announced  it 
on  the  same  day  that  Peggy,  Dan- 
ny's sister,  was  msirried  to  Monte 
Kayden,  and  Mother  O'Neill  knew 
she  should  have  been  happy  about 
it — ^but  somehow  she  just  wasn't. 
Eileen,  she  thought,  was  a  little  too 
flighty,  too  spoiled,  too  much  the 
born  actress,  to  make  Danny  happy. 
These  fears  were  soon  overshad- 
owed by  a  real  tragedy,  though.  On 
the  very  morning  the  bridge  Danny 
had  helped  to  build  was  opened  for 
traffic,  it  was  blown  up,  and  in  the 
explosion  Danny  was  seriously  in- 
jured. For  a  while  it  was  feared 
he  would  never  see  again.  Then, 
after  his  complete  "recovery,  Danny 
was  responsible  -for  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Peggy  and  Monte.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  quarrel,  Monte  would 
never  have  become  entangled  with 
Gloria  Gilbert,  a  night  club  singer; 
would  never  have  left  Peggy  and 
the  newly-bom  twins  and  gone  to 
Chicago.  For  months  Peggy  had  no 
news  of  him;  then  Sally  Scott  came 
to  tell  her  that  Monte  had  been  liv- 
ing in  the  same  Chicago  boarding 
house  as  she  and  her  parents  and  that 
he  was  sincerely  sorry  but  afraid  to 
beg  Peggy's  forgiveness.  Peggy 
rushed  to  Chicago,  and  she  and 
Monte  were  reconciled.  Meanwhile, 
the  O'Neills  became  fond  of  Sally 
Scott,  who  was  sweet  and  beautiful, 
but  crippled  and  forced  to  walk 
with  a  cane.  Peggy  and  Monte  re- 
turned, and  at  iirst  Mother  O'Neill 
believed  that  happiness  was  ahead 
for  them.    But  Gloria  Gilbert,  too, 
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returned  to  town  and  attempted  to 
renew  her  relationship  with  Monte, 
forcing  her  way  into  his  office  and 
being  impudent  to  Peggy  when  she 
met  her  on  the  street.  Peggy's 
jealousy  flared  up  and  she  borrowed 
Danny's  car  to  go  to  Gloria's  road- 
house  and  talk  to  the  girl.  And 
the  next  morning  the  newspaper 
headlines  told  Mother  O'Neill  that 
Gloria  Gilbert  had  been  murdered. 

THE  newspaper  headlines  were 
only  the  beginn;ng.  In  less  than 
a  week,  Peggy  O'Neill  had  been 
formally  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Gloria  Gilbert! 

It  didn't  seem  possible,  but  there 
it  was,  with  all  the  grim  details — 
Peggy  in  a  prison  cell,  Monte, 
white-lipped  and  tense,  preparing 
her  defense,  Mother  O'Neill,  pray- 
ing for  every  last  ounce  of  fortitude 
to  keep  herself  calm  and  helpful  in 
the  face  of  this  unbelievable  thing 
that  had  happened  to  the  O'Neills. 

To  Danny  O'Neill,  it  seemed  the 
bitter,  tragic  result  of  his  own  fool- 
ishness. After  all,  if  he  had  not 
quarreled  with  Monte,  had  not,  by 
that  quarrel,  caused  the  misunder- 
standing between  Monte  and  Peggy 
that  had  led  Monte  to  seek  the  com- 
pany of  Gloria  Gilbert,  none  of  this 
might  have  happened. 

He  tried  to  forget  all  these 
thoughts  by  helping  his  mother,  by 
dealing  with  the  innumerable  tele- 
phone calls,  talking  to  reporters. 
Mother  O'Neill  said  they  must  all 
go  on  just  as  usual  until  the  trial, 
but  that  wasn't  so  easy  to  do  with 
the  thought  of  Peggy,  locked  in  her 
cell,  always  present.  And  one  night 
Monte  told  them  something  else — 


Lfsfen  to  fhe  dramatic  adventures  of 
The  O'Netlls  over  the  NBC-Red  network, 
fw/ce  a  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
sponsored  by  the  makers  of  Ivory  Soap. 


something  that  at  any  other  time 
would  have  been  joyous  news,  but 
now  only  served  to  make  heavier 
the  burden  of  anxiety  upon  them 
all.  Peggy  was  soon  to  become  a 
mother  again. 

"When  I  think  that  it  may  be 
born  in  a  prison  hospital — our  baby 
— I — "  Monte  left  the  sentence  un- 
finished, his  face  twisted  with  an- 
guish; and  soon  after  he  left  th^ 
house,  to  spend  long  hours  in  his 
office,  working,  thinking,  trying  to 
find  some  way  out. 

It  was  on  this  same  night,  or  one 
soon  after,  that  the  editor  of  the 
morning  paper  called  up  to  ask 
Danny  if  he'd  consent  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  about  Peggy.  "We'd 
like  to  get  the  real  Peggy  O'NeiU 
Kayden,"  the  editor  explained  glib- 
ly. "Tell  about  when  you  were  kids 
together — about  how  she  met  her 
husband.  Human,  down-to-earth 
stuff.  You  know,"  he  added  con- 
fidently, although  Danny  certainly 
didn't. 

Danny's  first  impulse  was  to  re- 
fuse, but  the  editor  told  him  to 
think  it  over  and  give  him  his  an- 
swer the  next  day.  Danny  strolled 
back  into  the  kitchen,  hands  in 
pockets,  lips  pursed  in  an  abstracted 
whistle. 

"Mom,"  he  asked  tentatively, 
"how'd  you  like  to  have  a  news- 
paper man  in  the  family?" 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  talk- 
ing about?" 

Danny  explained.  "I  thought  at 
first  I  couldn't  do  anything  like 
that,"  he  finished,  "but  now — I  don't 
know.  Maybe  I  could  help  Peggy 
that  way — maybe  I  could  make 
everybody  that  reads  the  paper  see 
her  the  way  we  do,  and  realize  she 
couldn't  possibly  have  done  what 
they  say  she  did.  'Course,  I  never 
wrote  anything  but  a  letter  in  my 
life,"   he   admitted.     "But  I   could 
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try    and    see    how    it    works    out." 

Mother  O'Neill  laid  her  rough, 
work-worn  hand  on  his.  "If  you 
think  it's  the  right  thing  to  do,  Dan- 
ny— why,  then  go  ahead." 

But  Eileen  Turner's  reaction  was 
different.  He  called  on  her  the  eve- 
ning of  the  day  his  first  "piece" 
about  Peggy  appeared  in  the  paper, 
and  found  her  with  her  eyes  bright 
green,  the  way  they  always  got 
when  she  was  angry. 

"I  should  think  it  was  bad 
enough,  Danny  O'Neill,  having  your 
sister  accused  of  murder,  without 
boasting  about  it  in  the  newspa- 
pers!" she  burst  out  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  the  room. 

"But,  Eileen,  I'm  not  boasting! 
I  thought  maybe,  by  writing  these 
articles,  I  could  help  her." 

"Help  her!  For  Heaven's  sake, 
Danny,  don't  you  realize  you're  just 
as  likely  to  hurt  her?"     She  took  a 


■  Janice  Gilbert  and  J 
my  Donnelly,  who  ploy 
Collins   twins,    Janice 
Eddie,  have  grown  up 
the    O'Neills    show    since 
it    started    on    the    air. 
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deep  breath,  tried  to  speak  more 
calmly.  "Of  course  you  don't  think 
Peggy  is  guilty — but  I  hear  things 
around  town  that  you  don't.  And  a 
lot  of  people — have  their  own  no- 
tions. Seeing  her  brother  leaping 
into  print  isn't  going  to  change 
those  notions  any,  because  that's 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  people 
don't  like.     I  don't  like  it  myself!" 

Something  about  Eileen's  tone 
had  struck  into  Danny's  brain  like 
a  knife.  "Of  course  you  don't  think 
Peggy  ^is  guilty!"  He  had  hardly 
heard  anything  she  said  after  that 

"Do  you  think  she's  guilty,  Ei- 
leen?" 

The  sudden  question  startled  her. 

"Why,  I — "  Her  angry  gaze  fal- 
tered, slid  away  from  his  eyes.  "Of 
course  not,"  she  said,  almost  sul- 
lenly. 

The  lack  of  conviction  in  her 
words  was  more  revealing  than  her 
hesitancy. 

"I  see,"  he  said  slowly.  He  got 
to  his  feet  and  stood  looking  down 
at  her.  "I  think  I'll  go  on  home 
now,  Eileen,"  he  said. 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  I  think, 
anyway,"  she  said  petulantly.  "Be- 
cause there's  something  else  I've  got 
to  tell  you,  Danny.  You  know  for 
a  long  time  I've  wanted  to  go  to 
New  York  and  study  dramatics. 
Well — next  week  I'm  going.  I  won't 
even  be  here  when  the  trial  starts." 

He  knew,  then,  that  Eileen  had 
not  really  been  so  angry  about  his 
newspaper  venture.  She  had  seized 
upon  it  eagerly,  as  an  excuse  for  a 
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quarrel,  to  give  her  announcement 
that  she  was  going  away  the  point 
and  drama  her  actress's  soul  hun- 
gered for. 

"Did  you  ever  really  love  me?"  he 
asked  bitterly.  She  turned  in 
simulated  anger.  "No,  don't  lie  to 
me,"  he  interrupted.  "You  didn't — 
or  if  you  did,  it  wasn't  the  kind  of 
love  a  man  could  build  his  life  on. 
.  .  .  All  right,  Eileen.  I  hope  you 
have  lots  of  luck  in  New  York." 

"Danny   ..." 

Her  voice  was  pleading,  timid; 
but  he  was  already  leaving  the 
room,  and  he  did  not  go  back. 

Walking  home,  he  was  amazed  to 
find  that  he  felt  nothing — no  real, 
sorrow,  no  anger.  This  wasn't  like 
the  last  big  quarrel  he  and  Eileen 
had  had.  Then  he  had  been  crushed, 
unable  to  think  of  anything  but  the 
hope  that  she  might  return  to  him. 
Now  .  .  .  why,  now  he  didn't  even 
care! 

THE  trial  began.  Three  day^  of 
wrangling  between  the  attorneys 
as  the  jury  was  picked.  And  after  ■ 
that,  endless  hours  of  testifying, 
questioning,  cross-questioning. 
Chris  Momanos,  owner  of  the  Glass 
Slipper,  his  head  waiter,  his  chef — 
all  testified  that  they  had  seen  Peggy 
at  the  road  house  that  night,  had 
heard  her  quarreling  with  Gloria 
Gilbert,  had  seen  her  leave,  just  be- 
fore Gloria's  body  was  discovered  ., 
in  her  dressing  room.  She  had  left  t 
the  motor  of  the  car  running,  they 
said,  in  order  to  make  a  quick  get- 
away. Even  Monte's  brilliant  cross- 
examination  was  not  able  to  break 
down  their  testimony. 

The  prosecution  brought  into 
court  the  pistol  that  Danny  always 
carried  in  the  side-pocket  of  his 
car — a  pistol  with  one  bullet  fired 
from  the  chamber.  Experts  testi- 
fied that  Gloria  Gilbert  had  died  of 
a  bullet  fired  from  that  gun. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  bad  enough, 
the  District  Attorney  called  to  the 
stand  friends  and  neighbors  of  Peg- 
gy's— ^Trudie  Bailey,  Morris  Levy, 
little  Janice  Collins.  Yes,  they  were 
forced  to  admit,  they  had  heard 
Peggy  threaten  Gloria's  life — ^but 
only  as  the  rash  remark  anyone 
might  make  in  the  heat  of  anger. 

Even  Monte  was  called  to  the 
stand  and  forced  by  adroit  and 
merciless  questioning  to  tell  the 
whole  story  of  his  estrangement 
from  his  wife,  and  of  Peggy's 
jealousy. 

It  was  a  sad  O'Neill  family  that 
gathered  around  the  supper  table 
the  night  after  Monte's  testimony. 
Try  as  they  would,  they  could  not 
overcome  the  feeling  of  despair  that 
hung  over  the  whole  house.  When 
the  front   (Continued  on  page  54) 
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HAZEL 
BARBOUR 


■  Presenting,  in  this  series  of  unusual  biographies,  Father 
Barbour's  favorite  daughter,  who  holds  fast  to  the  hope  of 
happiness  though  faced  with  the  mockery  of  her  marriage 


ANYONE  who  meets  Hazel  Bar- 
/\  bour  for  the  first  time,  or  even 
/  V  a  second  time,  is  apt  to  gain 
the  impression  nothing  ever  hap- 
pens in  her  life. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  her 
life  has  not  flowed  along  unevent- 
fully. She  has  moved,  instead,  in  a 
cycle  of  infinite  happiness  and  de- 
spair, the  latter  predominating. 

She  is  Father  Barbour's  favorite 
daughter,  and,  likewise,  he  is  her 
favorite  person.  Those  who  know 
the  Barbour  family  well  need  no  ex- 
planation of  the  father- daughter  re- 
lationship, which  represents  a  com- 
plete coalescence  of  understanding. 

Now  in  the  final  years  of  her 
young  womanhood,  she  has  no  more 
than  a  memory  of  an  intermezzo  in 
Honolulu;  three  children,  but  no 
promises  of  security  for  them,  and 
friends  few  enough  to  count  on  her 
fingers.      But    her    faith    is    strong. 
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Hazel  completed  her  schooling  at 
the  University  of  California  a  few 
years  ahead  of  Claudia,  but  Claudia 
was  first  to  marry. 

Claudia's  elopement  suddenly 
dramatized  Hazel's  plight.  For  sev- 
eral years,  she  had  been  of  mar- 
riageable age,  but  there  were  no 
suitors. 

She  became  vitriolic  and  restless. 

One  day  she  told  the  family  she 
felt  the  need  of  getting  away  from 
the  family  and  Father  Barbour,  un- 
derstanding the  workings  of  her 
temperament,  offered  her  a  trip 
anywhere  she  cared  to  go. 

She  decided  on  Honolulu. 

Paul,  an  able  counsellor  of  any 
Barbour  who  is  in  distress,  told  her 
he  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  her 
before  she  left.  On  the  voyage,  Paul 
told  her,  she  could  hold  herself  aloof 
from  fellow  voyagers  and  new  ex- 
periences,   ending    up    by    gaining 


nothing  and  being  just  as  lonely  as 
when  she  started.  Or,  he  said,  she 
could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her 
new  adventure,  accept  what  came, 
enjoy  any  new  emotional  experience 
available,  in  which  case  she  would 
probably  come  home  a  new  person. 

She  promised  Paul  she  would 
have  the  time  of  her  life.  Only 
Hazel  and  an  itinerant  portrait 
painter,  Danny  Frank,  know  the  full 
story  of  Hazel's  visit   to   Honolulu. 

Danny  Frank  was  a  devilishly- 
handsome  nomad  who  visited  the 
fashionable  watering  places  about 
the  globe  to  paint  portraits  of  the 
wealthy  vacationers.  Meanwhile,  he 
kept  an  eye  out  for  youth  and  ro- 
mance which  might  be  wandering 
on  the  beach  beyond  his  easel. 

The  most  beautiful  girl  in  from 
the  mainland  during  his  Honolulu 
stay  was  Hazel,  who  fell  madly  in 
love  with   (Continued  on  page  71) 
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■  If  you're  a  jitterbug,  you  won't 
miss  Michael  Todd's  Dancing  Cam- 
pus  at   the    New   York   World's    Fair. 

F  you're  coming  to  New  York  this 
summer  for  the  second  edition  of 
the     World's     Fair,     bring    your 
dancing  shoes. 

Out  in  the  carnival-keyed  amuse- 
ment area,  hard  by  Billy  Rose's 
Aquacade,  a  young  Chicago  pro- 
moter named  Michael  Todd  has  con- 
structed a  block-long  rendezvous 
called  "Dancing  Campus."  Admission 
is  only  a  quarter  and  4,000  couples 
can  let  loose  shags,  congas,  rumbfis 
and  plain,  old-fashioned  waltzes, 
without  even  rubbing  elbows. 

Johnny  Green,  Van  Alexander, 
and  Clyde  Lucas  got  the  Campus  off 
to  a  fast  pace  and  more  bands  of 
that  calibre  are  promised. 


The  night  I  was  there,  even  a 
sudden  rainstorm  failed  to  halt  the 
capers  of  the  joyful  jitterbugs. 
"Dancing  Campus"  is  out  in  the 
open  but  they  are  constructing  a 
huge  awning  to  use  when  the 
weather  gets  nasty. 

Another  dance  spot  you  won't 
want  to  miss  when  in  New  York  is 
the  unique  Fiesta  Danceteria,  right 
on  Times  Square.  This  enormous, 
popular-priced  swing  sanctum  com- 
bines the  cafeteria  with  the  ball- 
room. Admission,  which  includes  a 
full  course  dinner,  is  only  65  cents 
($1  on  Saturdays  and  holidays.) 
28,000  square  feet  on  two  huge 
floors  take  care  of  the  dancing 
needs.  Jimmy  Lunceford's  great 
band  held  forth  at  Fiesta  in  June 
and  more  top  flight  dance  bands  are 

due.     The  capacity  is  3,000. 

*  *     * 

Judy  Starr,  four  foot,  9  inch 
singer  is  back  with  Hal  Kemp  for 
his    vaudeville    tour.      Janet    Blair 

also  remains  with  the  band. 

*  *     * 

Bob  Chester  is  now  playing  from 
New  York's  Essex  House,  his  first 
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real  hotel  break.     Kay  Kyser  is  at 
Fort    Worth's    Casa    Manana. 


Will  Osborne  now  reaches  you 
over  NBC  from  Chicago's  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel.  .  .  .  Lou  Breese 
has  left  the  Windy  City's  Chez 
Paree  for  the  road.  .  .  .  Henry  Busse 
is  now  in  Frisco's  Palace  Hotel.  It 
was  in  this  city  that  the  trumpeter 
started  his  career.  .  .  .  Ray  Noble 
opens  July  4th  in  Chicago's  Palmer 
House  with  a  Mutual  wire. 

*  *     * 

Glenn  Miller  won  the  Billboard 
magazine's  poll  of  college  students. 
.  .  .  Kay  Kyser  and  Tommy  Dorsey 
followed  him.  Vocalist  winners 
were  Ray  Eberle,  Miller's  singer, 
and  Kyser's  pretty  Ginny  Sims. 

*  *     * 

Two  bands  I  suggest  you  mark 
down  in  your  future  book:  Harry 
James  and  Charlie  Spivak.  Both 
are  comers. 

*  *     * 

Bobby  Byrne's  new  theme  song, 
reaching  you  from  Glen  Island 
Casino  in  Westchester  via  NBC,  is 
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"Meditation  at  Moonlight,"  written 
especially  for  Bob  by  Peter  de  Rose 
and  Mitchell  Parish.  This  pair  of 
songwriters  wrote  "Deep  Purple." 
*  *  * 
Jimmy  Dorsey's  new  record, 
"Julia,"  is  named  for  his  seven- 
year-old  daughter. 

LOWDOWN   RHYTHM   IN  A  TOP  HAT 

FROM  the  sun-flecked  cabanas  of 
Bermuda  to  the  lofty  Rainbow 
Room,  society's  skyscraper  citadel, 
the  name  of  Al  Donahue  had  been 
synonymous  with  soft,  soothing 
dance  music.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Radio  Listener  rarely  tuned  him 
into  their  loudspeaker. 

The  tall,  thin  Irish  maestro  was 
ever  welcomed  when  lavish  Long 
Island  estates  tossed  their  week- 
long  parties.  Yet  he  couldn't  fill  a 
ballroom  in  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Though  social  secretaries  held  his 
name  high  on  the  list  when  planning 
swank  functions,  Al's  phonograph 
records  collected  dust  in  music 
stores,  as  the  customers  scrambled 
for  the  more  democratic  disks  of 
Miller  and  Duchin. 

To  most  of  us,  Al  Donahue's  music 
was  farther  away  than  an  invitation 
to  sit  in  the  Met's  diamond  horse- 
shoe with  the  Astors. 

Then  late  last  year,  the  38-year- 
old  bandsman  turned  his  broad 
back  on  the  so-called  smart  set, 
after  receiving  their  polite  plaudits 
ever  since  he  left  his  home  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  more  than  a 
decade  ago. 


■  Left,  a  top-hat  maestro  who  plays 
low-down  rhythm — Al  Donahue.  Right, 
his    pretty    singer,     Margie    Stuart. 


Al  quietly  announced  his  decision 
to  his  lovely,  blonde  wife,  the 
former  Frederika  Gallatin,  of  the 
socially  prominent  banking  family. 

"I'm  fed  up  with  this  society 
music,"  he  said  determinedly. 
"Hereafter  I'm  going  to  please  the 
masses  instead  of  the  classes." 

Frederika  interrupted  breath- 
lessly, "When  are  you  going  to 
change,  Al?" 

"As  soon  as  I  finish  my  present 
engagement  at  the  Rainbow  Room." 
He  hesitated  a  moment  as  if  to  pre- 
pare his  wife  for  another  shock. 
Then  he  continued,  "As  a  matter  of 
fact  if  you  come  to  Manhattan 
Beach  tomorrow  you  can  hear  my 
new  band — and  honey,  it's  hot!" 

Frederika  went  to  the  sprawling 
seaside  spot  in  Brooklyn.  All  around 
her  were  bathers  rocking  back  and 
forth  to  the  solid  swing.  Like  a 
rhythmic  Dr.  Jekyll,  Al  returned,  a 
bit  sheepishly,  that  night  to  the 
Rainbow  Room  for  one  of  his  last 
appearances   as   a   society   maestro. 

Today  the  band  has  just  returned 
from  a  successful  tour  of  one  night 
stands.  Plans  were  being  set  for  a 
lengthy  stay  in  New  York  where 
there  would  be  an  abundancy  of 
network  wires. 

I  asked  Al  to  define  "society 
music"  and  why  he  decided  to 
change  musical  oars  in  midstream. 

"A    society    band    is    strictly    for 


society  people.  They  rarely  use  ar- 
rangements. The  band  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  rhythm  and  melody 
and  not  at  all  interested  in  such  ex- 
citing things  as  color,  variation,  and 
style  that  a  real  musician  likes  to 
bring  out.  Do  you  know  that  a 
society  band  can  play  for  more  than 
thirty  minutes  without  once  using 
a  special  orchestration?" 

With  that  type  of  set-up  Al  em- 
ployed a  small  brass  section  and 
three  violins.  Now  the  violins  have 
been  eliminated,  including  his  own, 
and  there  are  four  saxes,  three 
trumpets,  and  three  trombones  in 
addition  to  the  rhythm  section. 

AL'S  shrewd  business  acumen  also 
^  was  instrumental  in  his  making 
the  change.  He  knew  that  as  a 
society  bandleader,  engagements  in 
ballrooms  and  theaters  were  denied 
him.  Then,  too,  his  lucrative  side 
practise  of  booking  bands  on  cruise 
boats,  was  brutally  hit  by  the  war. 

With  his  new  band,  Al  gets  $1,500 
for  a  college  date.  His  record  sales 
for  Vocalion  have  increased  almost 
100  per  cent. 

It  wasn't  by  choice  that  the 
brown-haired  creator  of  "Low 
Down  Rhythm  in  a  Top  Hat,"  was 
labeled  a  society  maestro.  To  put 
himself  through  Boston  University 
law  school,  Al  played  violin  in  a 
flock  of  Boston  bands.  One  night  a 
booker  spotted  the  handsome  young 
fiddler. 

"Listen,  kid,  why  don't  you  whip 
your  own   (Continued  on  page  76) 
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By  KATE  SMITH 

RADIO    MIRROR'S    FOOD    COUNSELLOR 

■  Kate  Smith,  In  the  General  Foods 
Kitchen,  where  the  wonderful  recipes 
received    in  the  contest  were  tested. 


THE  great  day  has  arrived!  In 
other  words,  the  Radio  Mirror 
Cooking  Corner  Recipe  Contest 
has  ended;  the  entries  have  all  been 
checked  and  tabulated  and  we  are 
happy  to  bring  to  you  the  names  of 
the  winners,  together  with  the 
recipes  which  won  the  first,  second 
and  third  awards. 

It  has  been  a  task,  although  a 
most  delightful  one,  to  decide  on 
the  winners  from  among  the  many 
hundreds  of  recipes  submitted — 
recipes  for  entrees  and  for  desserts, 
for  soups,  salads  and  vegetables. 
However,  this  difficult  business  of 
judging    has    been    facilitated    for 
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your  editors  by  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  the  General  Foods 
Corporation,  which  generously  of- 
fered us  the  help  and  advice  of  its 
trained  dietitians  in  making  our 
selections,  and  turned  over  to  us  its 
beautiful  up-to-date  experimental 
kitchens  for  testing  each  recipe 
selected. 

Throughout  the  contest  one  im- 
portant truth  has  stood  out.  That  is 
that  you  all,  everyone  of  you,  are 
cooking  not  only  with  your  hands 
but  with  your  minds  and  hearts  as 
well,  using  your  ingenuity  to  create 
new  and  appetizing  dishes,  cherish- 
ing with  pride  recipes  which  have 
been  handed  down  for  generations 
from  mother  to  daughter. 

Yes,  the  contest  has  been  a  great 
success,  and  now,  with  our  thanks 
to  those  of  you  who  participated  in 
this  success,  and  our  felicitations  to 
the  winners,  we  present  the  recipes 
which  merited  our  first,  second  and 
third  awards. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  space 
here  for  only  these  three  recipes, 
but  during  the  coming  months  we 
shall  bring  you  other  winning 
recipes.  Just  think  of  it — some  day 
you  may  sit  down  to  a  soup  from 
Maine,  an  entree  from  Dixie  and  a 
dessert  from  California — and  all 
because  of  the  interest  you  have 
shown  in  our  Cooking  Corner 
Contest! 


$50  FIRST  PRIZE 

(Won    by    Carmelita    Paredes    from 
Jackson,    Calif.) 

Cocica  Leekie  Soup 

1  doz.  leeks 

2  stalks  celery 
1  carrot 

1  oz.  butter 
1 V2  qts.  chicken  broth 

1  cup  cooked  chicken,  diced 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
1  egg  yolk 

Wash  and  trim  the  leeks  and  cut 
them  into  half-inch  pieces,  dis- 
carding roots  and  tops.  Chop  celery 
and  carrot  fine,  then  fry  slowly, 
being  careful  to  avoid  burning,  with 
the  leeks,  in  the  butter.  When 
brown,  add  chicken  broth  and  diced 
chicken  and  simmer,  covered,  for 
two  hours.  Beat  the  egg  yolk, 
blend  with  a  little  of  the  hot  broth 
and  add  egg  mixture,  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  to  soup.  Serve  im- 
mediately. Makes  six  to  eight  good 
portions. 

$25  SECOND  PRIZE 

(Won  by  Mrs.  W.  McKenne  of  Milfon.  Mass.) 

Orange  Chiffon  Dessert 
3  eggs 

V2  cup  sugar 
Pinch  salt 
%  cup  orange  juice 


Listen  to  Kate  Smith's  day-time  talks  Monday  tlirough  Friday  « 


■  Cocka   Leekie   Soup — it's   a   nneal    in   itself — 
with   plenty  of  diced   chicken   and   sweet   leeks 


■  Orange   Chiffon    Dessert  will    delight   every- 
one and  take  care  of  the  left-over  sponge  cake. 
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1  tsp.  lemon  juice 
¥2  tsp.  grated  orange  rind 

1  tsp.  plain  gelatin 
lA  cup  cold  water 
Half  a  sponge  cake 

Here's  a  dessert  that  will  use  up 
that  left  over  sponge  cake. 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold 
water  until  it  dissolves.  Beat  the 
egg  yolks,  add  half  the  sugar,  to- 
gether with  salt,  orange  juice,  lemon 
juice  and  orange  rind  and  heat  egg 
and  fruit  mixture  in  double  boiler. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  gelatin  and 
stir  well,  then  allow  to  cool.  When 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  add  egg 
whites  which  have  been  beaten  with 
remaining  sugar.  Place  a  layer  of 
the  gelatin  mixture  in  a  mold,  cover 
with  a  layer  of  broken  pieces  of 
sponge  cake,  sprinkle  with  grated, 
semi- sweet  chocolate  (or  with 
shredded  coconut  if  you  prefer) 
and  repeat  until  ingredients  are 
used  up.  Place  in  refrigerator  until 
serving  time.  Serve  with  plain  or 
whipped  cream,  or  with  ice  cream. 
This  dessert  may  be  made  the  day 
before  it  is  to  be  served.  Makes  six 
to  eight  servings. 

$15  THIRD  PRIZE 

(Won  by  Mrs.  Peterson  from   Milwaukee, 
Wise.) 


French  Chocolate  Cake 

%  cup  butter 
1%  cups  sugar 
2  eggs,  beaten 
V2  cup  milk 
1%  cups  cake  flour 
IV2  tsps.  cream  of  tartar 

2  squares  bitter  chocolate,  melted 
%  cups  boiling  water 

1  tsp.  soda 

Cream  butter  well,  then  add 
sugar,  beaten  eggs  and  milk.  Sift 
together  flour  and  cream  of  tartar, 
and  add  to  liquid  mixture.  Add 
melted  chocolate  and  mix  well. 
Stir  soda  into  boiling  water  and  mix 
lightly  into  cake  batter.  Turn  into 
buttered  9-inch  layer  cake  tins  and 
bake  at  350  degrees  for  half  an  hour. 

Frosting   for   French   Chocolate   Cake 

2  squares  bitter  chocolate 
1  tbl.  butter 

IVa  cups  powdered  sugar 

1  egg,  unbeaten 

1/2  cup  whipping   cream 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

Melt  chocolate  and  butter.  Add 
all  other  ingredients,  then  place 
mixing  bowl  in  pan  of  cold  water 
and  beat  with  electric  or  Dover 
beater  until  mixture  will  stand  in 
peaks.  Spread  between  layers  and 
on  top  and  sides  of  cake. 


12  noon,  E.D.S.T.,  also  her  variety  show  Friday  night,  both  over  CBS. 
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■  French  Chocolate  Cake — its  layers  are  light 
as  a  feather — and  a  delicious  new  kind  of  icing. 
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FIRST  PRIZE  $50.00 

Carmelita    Paredes, 
Jackson,  Calif. 

SECOND  PRIZE  $25.00 

Mrs.  Chester  W.   McKenne, 
Milton,  Mass. 

THIRD  PRIZE  $15.00 

Mrs.   Ferrence    Peterson, 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

55  PRIZES  of  $2.00  EACH 

Mrs.  Ceery  Anander,  Mianni,   Flo. 
Mrs.  Leo  M.  Betz,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ann  M.  Biehler,  Ionia,  Michigan 
Mrs.  D.  Bracken,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Mrs.   T.    H.    Bracken,   Denver,    Colo. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Burns,   St.   Francis,  Wise. 
Jeanne  Caldwell,  Erie,   Pa. 
Mrs.  A.  Campagna,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Carroll,  Overland,  Mo. 
Miss  Ruth  Curtis,  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Leon  Davidson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Daviero,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  De  Lisle,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Draheim,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Frank  Duffy,  Hobart,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Freda  Evans,  Salem,  Oregon 
Mrs.   Belle   Fellers,  Toledo,   Ohio 
Mrs.  Alice  Flaherty,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Ann  Frevert,  New  Milford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Cecil  Gray,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Leona  Cyurasics,  Swanton,  Ohio 
Mrs.  William  Heiman,  E.  St.  Louis,  III. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Hughes,-  WJlmore,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Jdnisch,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Florence  Johnston,. Flint,  Mich. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Jonas,  Massillon,  Ohio 
Glenn  W.  Kennedy,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Ethel  Lang,  Sublimity,  Oregon 
Mrs.  John  H.  Luihn,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mrs.  G.  V.  Marlow,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Lillian  Marshall,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Harry  M.  Mellor,  Pasadena,  Md. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Mitchell,  Caldwell,  Texas 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Monroe,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Muntis,  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 
Mrs.  Martha  Murray,  Chicago,  til. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Novak,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Pearson,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Leo  J.  Plonsky,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mrs.  Thos.  Powell,  Meadowlands,  Pa. ' 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Robertson,  Mpls.,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Clyde  Roeder,  Lansing,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Eva  Ryan,  Harristown,   III. 
Aquino  G.  Shea,  Glyndon,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Hazel  Skiles,   Lincoln,   Nebr. 
Mrs.  Murrel  Smith,  Fullerton,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Louis  Sorenson,  Racine,  Wise. 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Stouffer,  Mansfield,  O. 
Mrs.  Joe  Strieker,  Mascon,  Idaho 
Ruth  H.  Summerhqyes,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mrs.  Kay  Terwilliger,  N.  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Jean  Thompson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
Bessie  M.  Turner,  Council  Bluffs,  lowq 
Mrs.  M.Weatherly,  Corsicana,  Texas 
Mrs.  Edw.  J.  Ziha,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(Turn    to    page    73    for   more    prize 
winriers) 
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■  Blng  deserts  his  best  sport  (horse-rac- 
ing) to  see  a  ball  game  at  Hollywood  Park. 
That's  Dixie   Lee  Crosby  behind  the  hat. 

■  Station  WBT  in  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina has  an  out-of-doors  athletic  type  of  man 
for  its  announcer — Meet  Bill  Bivens,  above. 


DON  AMECHE  is  wondering  un- 
easily if  the  title  of  his  next 
picture  is  an  omen.  Don  and 
Mrs.  Don  have  three  boys  now,  and 
are  expecting  a  new  arrival  this 
Fall.  They're  hoping  hard  for  a  girl 
— but  Don's  new  picture  is  called 
"Four  Sons." 

*  *     * 

A  Warrenton,  Virginia,  preacher 
heard  all  about  it  from  Ed  Byron, 
producer  of  the  What's  My  Name 
radio  program,  and  Maxine  Jen- 
nings, RKO  movie  starlet.  They 
honeymooned  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
before  Ed  had  to  return  for  his 
radio  job. 

*  *     * 

Gracie  Allen  may  not  be  elected 
President,  but  she  came  back  from 
her  campaign  trip  with  plenty  of 
loot,  and  it's  a  cinch  that  no  other 
Presidential  "candidate"  ever  got 
such  unique  presents  as  some  of 
Grade's:  a  live  skunk,  a  live  lamb, 
a  kangaroo  sculptured  from  coal,  a 
balsam  wood  plank  for  her  "plat- 
form," a  crate  of  oranges,  a  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Funology  from  Midland 
University.  George  didn't  do  so 
well.  He  only  collected  a  pair  of 
suspenders,  two  firemen's  badges, 
two  cigars  and  a  pinfeather. 

*  *      * 

Too    bad,    but    television    owners 


aren't  likely  to  see  Kosita  Royce  do 
her  dove  dance.  Her  agent  offered 
her  to  NBC  for  a  television  show, 
and  NBC  thought  well  of  the  idea. 
Everything  was  going  along  nicely, 
until  it  was  realized  that  the  heat 
from  the  television  lights  wouldn't 
do  the  doves  (they're  really  pigeons, 
but  let's  call  them  doves)  any  good 
and  would  probably  be  fatal  to 
them. 

*  *     * 

Hugh  Studebaker,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's most  popular  radio  actors, 
has  quit  all  his  microphone  roles 
and  gone  to  New  Mexico  for  a  rest 
— doctor's  orders.  Hugh  had  worked 
himself  up  to  a  position  in  radio  of 
having  more  work  than  he  could 
handle  and  still  keep  from  having  a 
nervous  breakdown.  He  plans  now 
on  staying  in  New  Mexico  six 
months  ...  So  don't  ever  say  again 
that  "those  radio  actors  have  an 
easy  time  of  it!" 

*  *     * 

Looks  like  Warner  Baxter  will 
turn  radio  star  in  the  fall.  He's  said 
to  have  already  signed  a  contract 
for  a  weekly  sponsored  program. 

*  *     * 

Radio  lost  one  if  its  best-loved 
orchestra  conductors  when  Josef 
Pasternack,  director  of  the  NBC 
Carnation    Milk    Contented    Hour, 


died  recently  at  the  age  of  59. 
Pasternack  was  just  about  to  begin 
one  of  his  program's  rehearsals 
when  he  collapsed,  and  died  a  few 
moments  later.  He'd  been  in  radio 
since  1928,  and  had  been  musical 
director  for  such  programs  as  the 
Atwater  Kent  series  and  the  Jack 
Frost  Melody  Moments.  He  had 
been  director  of  the  Contented  Hour 
for  several  years.  His  widow  and 
two  married  daughters  survive  him. 

*  *     * 

Shuffle  radio's  cards  and  some 
strange  combinations  result.-  Next 
October  Fred  Allen  leaves  his 
present  sponsor,  after  an  association 
of  six  years,  and  Eddie  Cantor  takes 
his  place  selling  Ipana  and  Sal 
Hepatica.  Meanwhile,  Fred  has 
signed  up  with  the  Texaco  people, 
which  will  put  him  on  the  air  Wed- 
nesday nights  at  9  over  CBS — in 
direct  competition  with  Cantor's 
program  on  NBC.  The  reason  Fred 
and  his  sponsor  parted  company, 
gossip  says,  is  that  Fred  wanted  to 
keep  his  full-hour  program  and  the 
sponsor  wanted  to  cut  it  to  a  half- 
hour.  Neither  side  would  give  in, 
so  a  friendly  parting  was  arranged. 

*  *     * 

The  Bill  Sterns— he's  the  NBC 
sports  announcer — are  expecting  an 
heir  about  the  time  you  read  this. 
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■  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  she  chats 
informolly  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
at  1:15  P.M.,  over  the  NBC-Red  network. 

■  Right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Anneche  dine 
at  Giro's.  It  may  be  their  last  night  out 
until  the  expected  new  Anrieche  arrives. 


A  whole  month  ahead  of  the  baby's 
arrival  they  moved  into  a  new  and 
larger  apartment;  Bill  must  be 
figuring  on  giving  his  first-born 
plenty  of  room  for  vocalizing  in 
preparation  for  a  possible  radio 
future. 

*  *     * 

Deanna  Durbin's  movie  bosses, 
Universal  Pictures,  are  denying 
vigorously  the  rumor  that  Deanna 
has  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  as 
printed   here   last   month. 

*  *     * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— A  voice  and 
an  appearance  that  go  together  like 
corn  beef  goes  with  cabbage  make 
up  the  personality  of  Bill  Bivens, 
ace  WBT  announcer.  The  voice  is  a 
rich  baritone,  the  appearance  is 
husky,  handsome  and  cheerful,  and 
together  they  bring  pleasure  to 
many  a  WBT  listener.  Besides  his 
air  duties.  Bill  is  in  frequent  de- 
mand for  personal  appearances. 

It's  only  25  years  since  Bill  was 
born  in  Wadesboro,  North  Carolina, 
but  out  of  those  25  years  more  than 
a  dozen  have  been  spent  in  radio. 
When  he  was  only  thirteen  he 
owned  and  operated  his  own  radio 
station  W4BCW,  and  he  wasn't 
much  older  when  he  landed  a  job  as 
actor  on  WRBU,  in  the  nearby  town 
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By  DAN  SENSENEY 


of  Gastonia.  Before  coming  to  WBT 
in  1937  he  worked  for  WFBC  in 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  and  for 
WJSV  in  Washington  (where,  in- 
cidentally, he  was  called  "Baby 
Bill,"  a  name  certainly  ipf— ■i^e'^  ^'>~- 
his  youth  rather  than  his  size,  since 
he's  six  feet  tail  and  broad-shoui- 
dered). 

At  WBT  he  announces  many  spe- 
cial events,  and  also  is  master  of 
ceremonies  on  his  own  sponsored 
farm  program.  In  his  spare  time  he's 
a  true  outdoorsman.  An  excellent 
shot,  he  likes  to  hunt,  and  knows 
so  much  about  firearms  that  his 
friends  have  turned  him  into  an 
amateur  gunsmith.  Fishing,  camp- 
ing, and  all  sorts  of  outdoor  life 
appeal  to  him.  He  even  has  a  dog 
that's  a  college  graduate — a  setter 
that  he  sent  as  a  puppy  to  a  dog 
training  college  in  Georgia.  The 
training  course  took  eight  months, 
but  then  the  dog  was  given  a  real 
diploma,  with  ribbons,  to  prove  that 
he's  one  of  the  best-trained  hunting 
dogs  in  Carolina. 

Bill  isn't  superstitious,  which  he 
proves  by  putting  on  a  special 
broadcast  whenever  Friday  the 
thirteenth  rolls  around.  In  front  of 
the  microphone  he  breaks  mirrors, 
walks  under  ladders,  lets  black  cats 
cross    his   path,    steps   on    sidewalk 


Irene  Rich,  star  of  Glorious 
One,  makes  friends  with  a  colt  on 
the  famous  W.  K.  Kellogg  Ranch. 


cracks — and  gets  big  heaps  of  fan 
mail. 

His  popularity  on  the  air  keeps 
him  busy  filling  personal  appear- 
ance  en-    {Continued   on  page   74) 
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By   GEORGE    FISHER 

Listen  fo  Fisher  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  afternoon  as  well  as  on 
Saturday  night  over  the  Mutual  network. 


DICK  POWELL,  at  this  late 
stage,  is  just  beginning  to 
take  piano  lessons.  "I've  faked 
playing  a  piano  so  many  times  in 
pictures,"  he  told  me,  "that  I  de- 
cided to  try  to  learn  how  to  play 
one."  Dick's  return  to  the  air,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  has  given  him  a  new 
lease  on  his  screen  life.  He's  just 
completed  "I  Want  a  Divorce,"  and 
goes  right  into  "New  Yorker." 

*  *     * 

The  real  reason  Rudy  Vallee  is 
promoting  that  new  Pirate's  Den 
Night  Club  in  Hollywood  is  to  pay  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Don  Dickerman, 
who  will  manage  it.  As  owner  of 
the  famous  Heigh  Ho  Club  in  New 
York,  Dickerman  gave  Vallee  his 
start  ten  years  ago.  It  was  there 
Rudy  climbed  to  fame  as  a  band 
leader  and  crooner.  It  was  at  the 
Heigh  Ho  Club  that  Rudy  originated 
the  famous  salutation  "Heigh-ho 
everybody."  So  you  can  see  that  it's 
true  that  Rudy  never  forgets  a 
friend.  Dickerman  had  been  play- 
ing extra  parts  in  motion  pictures, 
when  Rudy  accidentally  ran  into 
him  at  a  night  club.  Rudy  personally 
solicited  such  stars  as  Bing  Crosby, 
Fred  MacMurray,  Errol  Flynn,  Bob 
Hope,  Johnny  Weismuller  and 
others  to  lend  their  financial  sup- 
port by  going  into  the  club  as 
partners  with  him.  The  kitty  holds 
a  nifty  $75,000  to  make  certain  it 
will  be  a  success. 

*  *     * 

Does  radio  develop  new  stars? 
Bob  Hope  answered  that  question 
on  his  recent  personal  appearance 
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■  There's  a  story  behind  Rudy  Val lee's  interest  in  the  Pirate's  Den 
Night  Club  in  Hollywood.  Above,  with  some  of  his  helpmates  in  cos- 
tume, Rudy,  Bob  Hope,  Ken  Murray,  Tony  Martin,  Jimmie  Fidler  on  floor. 


tour.  Last  season,  he  took  only 
Jerry  Colonna  of  his  radio  show 
with  him  on  personal  appearances. 
This  season  he  also  took  along  an- 
nouncer Bill  Goodwin  and  Brenda 
and  Cobina.  The  popularity  of  the 
girls  and  of  the  announcer-turned- 
comic  had  shown  such  a  sensational 
rise  with  radio  fans  from  coast  to 
coast  that  Hope  decided  to  capital- 
ize on  it.  He  did — Hope  broke  box 
office  records  from  coast  to  coast. 


*     *     * 


Mary  Martin,  who  pulled  that 
surprise  marriage  to  Dick  Halliday 
without  telling  a  soul,  except  her 
mother,  is  a  bride  with  three  wed- 
ding rings.  The  first  one  was  a 
friendship  ring  with  two  clasped 
hands.  The  Hallidays  didn't  like  it 
well  enough,  so  they  went  out  and 
bought  a  big,  elaborate  one.  It  was 
too  heavy  for  Mary  to  wear.  The 
only  answer  was  ring  number  three, 
which  Mary  does  like.  The  first  to 
wire  her  felicitations  was  the 
original  daddy  of  the  New  York 
show  that  made  her  famous,  Eddie 
Robbins.  "I  thought,"  wailed  the 
daddy  her  heart  belonged  to,  "that 
you  were  going  to  wait  for  me." 


*     *     * 


Irene  Rich,  who  is  definitely 
through  with  "ingenue"  parts  both 
on  her  broadcasts  and  in  motion 
pictures,  did  more  good  for  herself 
than  even  she  expected.  The 
Crossley  rating  of  her  show  zoomed 
to  a  new  high.     Her  film  role  of  an 


Aryan  mother  of  two  in  the  Nazi 
picture,  "Mortal  Storm"  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  won  the  applause 
of  no  less  a  personage  than  Louis 
B.  Mayer.  "After  all,"  says  Irene, 
"why  shouldn't  I  be  able  to  play 
mother  roles?  Didn't  I  raise  two 
kids  myself?"  Irene's  two  "kids"  are 
Frances,  an  expert  sculptress,  and 
Jane,  happily  married. 

*  *     * 

Some  whisper  columns  ago  we 
told  you  to  expect  to  hear  Shirley 
Temple  on  the  radio  following  her 
sudden  departure  from  pictures. 
This  prediction  was  scoffed  at  by 
Shirley's  mother,  who  flatly  refused 
to  admit  Shirley's  exit  from  20th 
Century-Fox  and  her  eventual  ap- 
pearance in  radio.  But,  as  pre- 
dicted, Shirley  will  be  on  the  air 
and  most  likely  the  moppet  will  be 
heard  along  with  your  regular  radio 
diet  come  Michaelmas.  Shirley's  in- 
vasion of  the  ether  waves  is  a  little 
late.  Four  pictures  ago  (1938) 
Shirley  could  have  received  as  high 
as  $25,000  for  a  single  broadcast. 
Now  she  will  probably  sign  for  26 
radio  appearances  for  the  same  sum. 
Shirley's  broadcasts  undoubtedly 
will  have  a  bearing  upon  her  future 
film  box-office  draw.  But  whatever 
her  film  future,  you  can  depend  on 
Santa  Claus  to  bring  Shirley  to 
your  house  on  Christmas  eve,  and 
not  through  the  chimney. 

*  *      * 

The    portable    radio    has    finally 
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■  Below,  when  Blondie  can  get  away 
fronn  her  business  partner,  Dagwood, 
she  goes  places  with  Robert  Sparks. 


■  While  Charlie  McCarthy  is  locked  up  in  his  room,  Edgar  Bergen 
escorts  Joan  Valerie  to  a  preview.  Above  right,  Kay  Kyser  is 
back    again    in    Hollywood    talking    over    plans    for    his    second    film. 


come  into  its  own.  In  Hollywood, 
you'll  find  practically  every  film 
star  toting  one  to  and  from  the 
studio,  where  everyone  on  the  set 
crowds  around  to  hear  the  latest 
war  bulletins.  Bing  Crosby  has 
about  nine  of  these  midget  sets. 
They're  scattered  in  every  direction. 
No  matter  where  he  goes,  his  ear  is 
never  off  the  radio. 

*  *     * 

Between  dives  into  Al  Pearce's 
new  swimming  pool,  the  popular 
radio  star  told  this  amusing  story 
about  his  first  meeting  with  Henry 
Ford,  the  man  whom  Pearce  claims 
is  responsible  for  his  present  na- 
tion wide  popularity.  "Mr.  Pearce," 
said  Henry  Ford,  when  they  were 
ushered  into  his  office,  "do  you  think 
you  can  sell  Ford  motor  cars?"  "I 
don't  know,"  replied  honest  Al, 
"but  if  you  ever  saw  a  man  that 
needed  a  job  worse  than  I  need  it, 
show  him  to  me."  "You'll  need  it  no 
longer,"  concluded  Mr.  Ford.  Two 
days  later  contracts  were  signed, 
and  you  know  where  Al  Pearce  is 
is  today. 

*  *     * 

The  day  Kay  Francis  came  to 
Hollywood  Radio  City  to  guest  star 
with  Bing  Crosby  was  a  hot  one. 
Miss  Francis  came  into  the  studio 
without  a  coat.  Not  until  she  faced 
the  mike  at  rehearsal  did  she  re- 
member that  she  gets  nervous  unless 
she  can  keep  one  hand  in  her  coat 
pocket.     So  she  borrowed  one  from 
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Bob  Burns — a  trifle  oversized  but 
she  read  her  lines  without  a  single 
"blub". 

*  *     * 
Oscar     Levant     of     "Information 

Please,"  was  hosted  by  all  the  stars, 
when  he  vacationed  in  Hollywood 
with  his  former  actress-wife,  June 
Gale. 

*  *     * 

Lana  Turner's  completely  over- 
come her  nervous  disorder  and  has 
fully  recovered  from  her  recent 
hospitalization.  Lana,  incidentally, 
will  co-star  with  band-leading  hus- 
band,    Artie     Shaw,     in    his    next 

picture. 

*  *     * 

Andy  Devine  was  bitten  by  a 
black  widow  spider  the  morning  I 
went  out  to  his  ranch  for  lunch. 
But  it  didn't  phase  Andy  one  bit  .  .  . 
He  rushed  to  a  doctor — -and  rushed 
back  to  cook  our  lunch. 

*  *      * 

Marriage  bulletin;  Ed  Beloin, 
writer  for  Jack  Benny,  quietly 
married  Powers  model,  Lynn  Hay- 
den,  in  Hollywood  this  month. 

*  *      * 

Eddie  Robinson,  of  the  "Big 
Town"  shows,  owns  one  of  the  finest 
private  art  collections  in  the  country. 
He  will  have  two  of  his  treasures  on 
display  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  and  three  other  pictures  on 
exhibition  at  the  Golden  Gate  Ex- 
position on  Treasure  Island,  San 
Francisco.    (Continued  on  page  79) 


■  Jim  Bannon  is  a  real,  honest-to- 
goodness  cowboy  when  he's  not 
announcing   on   the    Bergen   show. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  A.M. 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 

NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

8:30 

CBS:  Morning  Moods 

NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  News  of  Europe 

NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 

9:15 

NBC-Red:  Tom  Teriss 

3:30 

CBS: 

NBC- 

10:00 

CBS 

NBC- 

NBC- 


Wings  Over  Jordan 
Red:  Sunday  Drivers 


Church  off  the  Air 
Blue:  Melodic  Moods 
Red:  Radio  Pulpit 


10:30 

CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 


March  of  Games 
Blue:  Southernaires 
Red:  Children's  Hour 


11:05 

CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 

NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

11:30 

CBS    MAJOR   BOWES    FAMILY 

NBC-Blue:  Happy  Jim  Parsons 

NBC-Red:  Music  and  Youth 

12:00  Noon 

NBC-Blue:  RADIO    CITY    MUSIC 

HALL 
NBC-Red:  The  Story  of  All  of  Us 
12:30  P.M. 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Red:  On  the  Job 
1:00 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Music  for  Moderns 
1:15 

NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 
1:30 

CBS:  Democracy  in  Action 
NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
NBC-Red:  Silver  Strings 
2:00 
NBC-Red,   CBS,   MBS:   Salute  of  the 

Americas 
2:30 

CBS:  So  You  Think  You  Know  Music 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 

Round  Table 
3:00 

CBS:  CBS  Symphony 
NBC-Red:  I  Want  a  Djvorce 
3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 
3:30 

NBC-Blue:  H.  Leopold  Spitalny 
NBC-Red:  News  from  Europe 
3:45 
NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

00 
NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  Woody  Herman 
4:30 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 
NBC-Blue:  Swing  Ensemble 
NBC-Red:  The  WorJd  is  Yours 
5:00 

CBS:  Choose  Up  Sides 
MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 
NBC-Red:  Yvette 


Vicente  Gomez 


5:15 

NBC-Blue 

5:30 

NBC-Blue;  Salon  Silhouettes 

NBC-Red:  From  Hollywood  Today 

6:00 

CBS    Fun  in  Print 

NBC-Blue:  Voice  of  Hawaii 

NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

6:30 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 

NBC-Blue:  Cavalcade  of  Hits 

NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

7:00 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 

NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 

NBC-Red:  JACK   BENNY 

7:30 

CBS    ELLERY    QUEEN 

NBC-Blue:  Fisk  Jubilee  Choir 

NBC-Red    Fitch  Bandwajon 

8:00 

NBC-Blue:  Sunday  Night  Concert 

NBC-Red:  CHARLIE    MCCARTHY 

3:30 

CBS    Rhymo 

NBC-Rcd:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

8:55 

CBS:  Elmar  Davis 

9:00 

CBS:  FORD    SUMMER    HOUR 

NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 

NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 

Round 
9:15 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 
9:30 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 

Familiar  Music 
9:45 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 
10:00 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 
10:30 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Quartet 
11:00 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC-  Dance  Orchestra 


SUNDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


ll 


■  Saiior  Wilbur  Cate  gives  Johnny  Green   a   "Rhymo." 
Tune-In    Bulletin   for   June   30,   July    7,    14   and   21  ! 

June  30:  If  you're  interested  in  dance  music,  two  of  your  favorite  orchestras  are 
moving  today — Gene  Krupa's  closes  at  Meadowbrook,  where  it's  been  playing  on 
NBC  and  MBS;  and  Everett  Hoagland's  leaves  the  Cavalier  Hotel  at  Virginia 
Beach  (CBS).  ...  If  you're  interested  in  sports,  the  A.A.U.  Track  Meet  is  still 
being    broadcast   over    NBC   from    Fresno. 

July  7:  The  Invitation  to  Learning  program,  which  is  something  that's  really  good  to 
listen    to,    discusses    the    Federalist    Papers    today. 

July  14:  Well,  the  Republicans  have  had  their  day,  and  now  the  Democrats  are  starting 
their  convention.    All   networks  will   carry  the   opening   guns  tonight. 

July  21:  Al   Donahue's  orchestra  opens  at  the  Atlantic  City  Steel   Pier  on  NBC.  i 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Rhymo,  starring 
Johnny  Green  and  his  orchestra,  and  spon- 
sored by  Philip  Morris  Cigarettes.  You'll 
hear  It  on  CBS  at  8:30,  E.D.S.T.,  rebroad- 
cast   to    the    Pacific    Coast   at   7:00,    P.S.T. 

We  don't  guarantee  the  name  of  this 
program.  When  it  first  was  announced  to 
go  on  the  air  it  was  called  Jingo.  Then 
its  name  was  changed  to  Swing-Go;  then 
to  Swingo;  then  to  Rhyme-O;  and  finally 
to  Rhymo.  But  by  any  name  it's  a  pleasant 
thirty  minutes  of  Johnny  Green's  music, 
with  Ray  Block's  Swing  Fourteen  assisting, 
and  interspersed  with  a  clever  idea  in 
quizzes.  Contestants  must  supply  the  lost 
line,  or  last  few  words,  of  a  four-line  jingle, 
using  the  name  of  a  song  which  the  or- 
chestra    ploys    for    a    clue. 

Johnny  Green  is  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance here  as  a  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  carries  the  job  off  with  as  much  poise 
as  if  he'd  been  doing  it  all  his  life.  Be- 
sides his  three  Philip  Morris  air  programs, 
Johnny  is  branching  out  these  days  as  a 
danceband  maestro.  He  played  at  the 
Dancing  Campus  at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
at  the  Steel  Pier  in  Atlantic  City  during 
the  early  port  of  the  summer.  He's  pretty 
happy  now  that  all  through  the  period 
when  hot,  noisy  swing  was  the  fad  in 
dance-music  he  kept  a  strong  string  sec- 
tion in  his  band  instead  of  junking  it  and 
putting  brass  in  its  place.  Now  that  sweet 
music  is  on  the  up-grade  again,  that  policy 
is    paying    dividends    for    him. 

Betty  Furness,  Johnny's  wife,  should  have 


returned  to  New  York  from  a  short  vaca- 
tion in  Hollywood  by  the  time  you're 
reading  this.  Babs,  their  baby,  is  eight 
months  old  now  and  doesn't  need  so  much 
of  her  mother's  care,  so  Betty  is  planning 
to  resume  her  acting  career.  Before  her 
marriage  she  was  doing  well  in  Hollywood, 
and  received  critical  applause  for  her 
work  In  the  stage  production  of  "Golden 
Boy"  on  the  coast.  Now,  since  Johnny's 
work  keeps  him  in  New  York,  she's  con- 
centrating   on    the    stage    and    radio. 

Johnny  works  hard  to  make  Rhymo  a 
successful  audience-participation  show, 
even  using  entirely  different  rhymes  for 
the  repeat  broadcast — this  in  order  that 
people  who  have  heard  the  first  broadcast 
don't  get  into  the  studio  audience  at  the 
second  and  know  all  the  right  last  lines. 
It's  fun  to  think  up  rhymes  for  use  on  the 
air,  and  Johnny  pays  $5  for  every  one  he 
uses,  so  why  don't  you  put  your  brains  to 
work  and  win  some  money?  Here's  a  sam- 
ple  to   get   you   started: 

The    things    politicians    will    promise 
Oft    raise    our    hopes    to    the    skies, 
But  once  these  guys  get  in   office 
Their  vows  become — (name  of  a  song).* 
The  hardest  thing   about   putting    Rhymo 
on    the    air    every    week,    Johnny    says,    is 
that  professional  musicians  try  to  horn  in  on 
the   fun.   They    know   the    names   of   all   the 
popular  tunes,  so  they  like  to  come  to  the 
broadcast,  hoping  they'll  get  to  be  among 
the  contestants  and  earn  some  easy  money.  J 
♦"Little    White    Lies."  | 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

SIGMUND  SPAETH — the  tune  detective  who  is  branching 
out  as  a  literary  quii-master  in  tonight's  CBS  show,  Fun  in 
Print.  Sigmund  was  raised  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel but  discovered  that  music  was  his  real  religion.  He 
worked  as  a  musical  editor  on  newspapers,  then  developed 
an  ability  to  trace  any  tune  back  to  its  origin—and  this 
made  him  an  expert  in  demand  in  musical  plagiarism  suits. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

9:45 

CBS:  Baclielor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrtand  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

11:00 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White     J 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

CBS:  it  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

00 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 
4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
5:00 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 
5:15 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 
NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 
6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 
6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 
6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Red:    FRED    WARING'S    GANG 
7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
7:30 

CBS:  BLONDiE 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 
8:00 

NBC-Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 
8:30 

CBS:  Howard  and  Shelton 
NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 
NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 
9:00 

CBS:  LUX   THEATER  (ends  July  8) 
NBC-Red:  Doctor  i.Q. 
9:30 

NBC-Red:  ALEC    TEMPLETON 
10:00 

CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 
NBC-Red:  The  Contented  Hour 
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■  Paul   Sullivan,    newscaster — he's   on    CBS   tonight. 
Tune-In    Bulletin    for   July    1,    8,    15    and    22! 

July  I:  Bob  Hope's  scheduled  to  be  tonight's  guest  star  on  the  CBS  Lux  Theatre.  .  .  . 
The  Empire  Race  Track  opens  today,  and  NBC  and  MBS  both  will  broadcast  the 
excitement. 

July   8:   Soy   good-bye   tonight  to   the   Lux   Theatre — it   bows   out  for   the   summer. 

July  15:  The  Democratic  Convention  really  gets  into  its  stride  today,  with  all  the 
speakers  jockeying  around  to  do  their  stuff  at  night,  when  more  people  will  be 
listening.  .  .  .  For  a  relief  from  oratory,  here's  a  suggestion:  The  Telephone  Hour, 
with    James    Melton    and    Francia    White,    on    NBC-Red    at    8:00. 

July  22:  Two  networks — CBS  and  Mutual — are  bringing  you  a  description  of  the  Public 
Links  Championship   Golf  play  today. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Paul  Sullivan, 
newscaster,  in  three  broadcasts — 6:30  P.M. 
E.D.S.T.,  5:15,  C.S.T.,  and  9:00,  P.S.T.  The 
Mountain  Time  states  take  the  last  broad- 
cast. Paul's  sponsored  by  Raleigh  Ciga- 
rettes. 

There's  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  excellence  of  Paul's  broadcasts — a  dif- 
ference that  he  ought  to  know  about.  Too 
many  people  object  violently  to  his  man- 
nered, rather  affected  way  of  talking.  He 
phrases  his  sentences  carefully,  ending 
each  phrase  with  an  upward  lift  of  the 
voice — as  if  he  were  uncomfortably  con- 
scious that  millions  of  people  are  listening 
to  every  word  he  speaks.  Maybe  this 
doesn't  bother  you.  Maybe  it  shouldn't 
bother  anyone,  since  the  news  he  brings 
you  is  always  concise  and  complete,  and 
that's  the  main  thing   in   a   newscaster. 

Paul's  tag-line,  "Good  night  and — thir- 
ty," has  provoked  plenty  of  comment 
among  listeners  too.  Most  people  don't 
know  what  it  means,  and  it  irritates  them. 
He  has  received  letters  asking  him  what 
he  meant  by  "Certy,"  "Curtains,"  "Cer- 
tain," "Dirty,"  "Gerty,"  and  "10:30."  The 
truth  is  that  "Thirty"  is  simply  the  news- 
paperman's way  of  writing  "the  end."  It 
originated  with  telegraph  operators,  who 
use  the  symbol  to  indicate  the  end  of  a 
dispatch. 

Paul  worked  up  to  network  radio  entirely 
through  local  broadcasting.  When  he  was 
an  undergraduate  at  the  Benton  College 
of    Law    in    St.    Louis,    in    November,    1931, 


he  quit  for  financial  reasons  and  applied 
at  KMOX  for  a  job  as  an  announcer.  He 
passed  his  audition  but  didn't  get  the  job 
because  they  had  all  the  announcers  they 
needed  at  the  station.  Before  that,  Paul 
had  been  a  bonk  clerk,  timekeeper  and 
chauffeur,  in  jobs  that  never  lasted  more 
than   three    months. 

Two  weeks  after  his  audition  at  KMOX 
they  hired  him,  and  from  there  he  went 
to  stations  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville.  In  the  latter  city  he 
gained  such  fame  as  a  newscaster  that 
his   sponsors    put    him    on   the    network. 

Just  after  he'd  signed  the  contract  for 
his  network  programs,  last  fall,  Paul  de- 
cided that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Europe. 
It  made  no  difference  that  thousands  of 
Americans  in  Europe  just  then  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  get  home.  With  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  he  boarded  the  Clipper  and 
landed  in  Ireland  on  the  day  England 
declared    war    on    Germany. 

Flying  is  Paul's  principal  hobby.  He  got 
his  biggest  flying  thrill  when,  piloting  a 
plane  alone,  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
faint.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do  about 
it,  and  tried  getting  his  head  between 
his  knees  to  restore  circulation,  but  the 
quarters  were  too  cramped  for  that.  While 
he  was  doing  this  the  plane  just  flew  itself. 
Finally  he  realized  he  wasn't  really  going 
to  faint,  and  flew  straight  for  a  field  about 
five  miles  away,  landing  white-faced  but 
intact.  The  experience  didn't  score  him  off 
flying,  though,   and   he   has  ten   solo   hours. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

BARBARA  FULLER — one  of  radio's  most  adroit  "quick- 
change  artists,"  who  skips  from  the  role  of  Peg  Fairchild 
in  Stepmother  to  that  of  Verna  in  Road  of  Life,  and  then 
to  Barbara  Calkins  in  Scattergood  Baines,  all  in  one  day. 
It's  easy  for  Barbara,  because  she's  been  working  in  front 
of  the  microphone  since  she  was  eleven.  She  studies  sing- 
ing,  loves   living   in  a  city,   and   her  nickname  is  "Bardy." 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

9:45 

CBS:  Baclielor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red;  By  Kathleen  Norris 

11:00 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 

NBC- Red:  Woman  in  White 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

NBC-Red:  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC- Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

CBS:  it  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perliins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue: 

NBC-Red: 

3:45 

NBC-Blue: 

NBC-Red: 

4:00 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 

Edwin  C.  Hill 


John's  Other  Wife 
Pepper  Young's  Family 


Just  Plain  Bill 
:  Vic  and  Sade 


CBS: 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  EASY   ACES 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 

CBS:  HELEN    MENKEN 

7:45 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00 

CBS:  EDWARD    G.    ROBINSON 

MBS:  La  Rosa  Concert 

NBC-Blue:  The  Aldrich  Family 

NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

8:30 

CBS:  Court  of  Missing  Heirs 

NBC  Blue:  INFORMATION    PLEASE 

9:00 

CBS:  We,  the  People 

NBC-Blue:  Cavalcade  of  America 

NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

9:30 

CBS:  Professor  Quiz 

NBC-Red:  Kay  St.  Germain 

10:00 

CBS:  Glenn  MiUer 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Rcd:  Tommy  Dorsey  Orch. 

10:30 

NBC-Red:  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 


TUESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Julia   Sanderson   and    Frank  Crumit — right — and   two  contestants. 
Tune-In    Bulletin    for   July   2,    9,    16    and    23! 

July  2:  Two  new  programs  tor  you  to  listen  to  this  evening — Meredith  Wilison's  orchestra, 
Kay  St.  Germain  and  Roy  Hendricks  in  a  variety  show,  taking  over  Fibber  McGee's 
spot  on  NBC-Red  at  9:30  .  .  .  and  Tommy  Dorsey's  orchestra  pinch-hitting  at  10:00 
over  the  same  network  while  Bob  Hope  takes  a  summer  rest.  .  .  .  NBC  broadcasts 
tonight's  fight   between  Tony   Galento   and    Max   Boer   at  Jersey   City. 

July  9:  Big  events  in  sports  and  music.  The  All-Stor  Baseball  Gome  comes  from  St. 
Louis  on  all  networks,  and  Lorry  Clinton  and  his  orchestra  open  tonight  at  Meadow- 
brook,    broadcasting    over    NBC    and    MBS. 

July   16:   Hove  you  noticed  that  By  Kathleen  Norris   (the  current  serial  story  is  "Mystery 

House")    has  moved   to   NBC-Red   at    10:45  A.M.? 

July  23:  Mai  Hallett  and  his  orchestra  open  at  Kennywood  Park,  Pittsburgh,  and 
you    can    hear  them    on    NBC. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Battle  of  the 
Sexes,  starring  Frank  Crumit  and  Juiia 
Sanderson,  sponsored  by  Molle  Shaving 
Cream,  and  heard  on  NBC-Red  at  9:00, 
with  a  rebroadcast  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  8:30,   P.S.T. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  the  title.  There's 
no  battle  here,  although  teams  of  men 
and  women  line  up  to  see  which  sex  knows 
the  answers  to  the  most  questions.  Actually 
it's  a  quiz  show  in  which  Julia  and  Frank 
do  their  best  to  help  each  side.  And  if 
there  is  a  battle,  it's  almost  a  draw.  In 
the  87  broadcasts  since  the  show  first  went 
on  the  air  September  20,  1938,  the  men 
have  won  45  and  the  women  42.  On  points 
the  men  have  another  small  lead,  6,478 
to  6,415.  Maybe  the  reason  it's  so  close 
is  that  Julia  and  Frank  ore  both  so  good- 
natured.  If  they  think  a  question  is  too 
hard  they'll  hint  and  hint  until  the  con- 
testant guesses  it.  And  they're  always 
careful  not  to  ask  any  personal  questions 
or  questions  which  might  stir  up  trouble 
in  the  home  and  cause  a  real  battle  of 
the  sexes. 

Frank  and  Julia  are  one  of  the  stage's 
most  happily  married  couples.  That  they're 
on  the  air  every  Tuesday  is  a  surprise  to 
them  both,  because  back  in  1928  they 
bought  a  house  near  Springfield,  Mass., 
optimistically  called  it  "Dunrovin,"  and 
decided  to  retire  from  theatrical  life.  Julia 
was  to  keep  house,  and  Frank  was  to  take 
things  easy  and  be  a  bond  salesman  on 
the    side,    just    to    give    him    something    to 


do.  Julia  discovered  that  she  didn't  much 
like  to  cook,  and  Frank  found  out  he 
couldn't  sell  U.  S.  Treasury  bonds  to  Sec- 
retary Morgenthau — not  that  he  ever  tried, 
but  he  knew  he  couldn't.  They  gave  up 
their  idea  of  retiring  and  went  on  the  air. 

They  still  live  at  "Dunrovin,"  coming  to 
New  York  every  week  for  the  program. 
Usually  they  arrive  on  Monday,  to  have  a 
night  in  town  for  a  show  or  other  enter- 
tainment. Early  Tuesday  evening  they  come 
to  the  studio  and  go  over  the  one  song 
apiece  which  they  sing  on  the  show,  but 
that's  all  the  rehearsing  they  do,  unless 
you  count  a  party  Saturday  night  at  which 
they  try  out  questions  from  the  coming 
week's  script  on  their  guests,  just  to  see 
how   easy   or    hard    they   are. 

If  you  were  a  contestant  on  the  Battle 
of  the  Sexes  7ou'd  get  up  on  a  stage  and 
have  a  placard  with  your  name  printed 
on  it  hung  around  your  neck.  This  is  so 
Frank  and  Julia  won't  get  names  mixed 
up.  Contesting  teams  are  often  chosen 
from  groups  which  are  supposed  to  have 
a  natural  rivalry — maids  and  butlers, 
bosses  and  secretaries,  men  and  women 
employees  of  the  some  company,  college 
boys  and  college  girls,  and  so  on.  Mothers 
and  sons  were  on  the  show  once,  and 
Frank  and  Julia  thought  the  contest  would 
be  terrific,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  flop. 
They  were  giving  away  watches  for  prizes 
and  the  mothers  were  all  so  anxious  to 
have  their  sons  win  that  they  deliberately 
gave  the  wrong   answers. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

KAY  ST.  GERMAIN— who  sings  tonight  on  Meredith  Wil- 
son's variety  musical  show,  which  is  talcing  the  place  of 
Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  for  the  summer.  Kay  began  her 
career  with  Anson  Weeks,  after  succeeding  in  an  audition 
which  she  took  only  because  her  friends  at  the  University 
of  California  said  she'd  never  dare.  Kay  was  born  in  North 
Dakota  in  1915,  and  traveled  extensively  in  South  America 
and  Europe  with  her  parents  when  she  was  a  child.  Even 
then  she  liked  to  sing.  She  has  beautiful  dark  brown  hair 
and  green  eyes,  weighs  128  pounds,  and  once  was  rumored 
engaged  to  Edgar  Bergen — but  that  seems  all  over  now. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    IVIIRBOR 


\bu're  a  very  Different  Girl  -under  tie  Summer  Sun 

-and  you  need  a  different  Shade  of  Powder ! 


I 


—  AND  WHEN  YOU'RE  CHOOSING  IT 
BE  VERY  CERTAIN  THAT  IT  CONTAINS  NO  GRIT 


} 


1.  Day  by  day,  the  summer  sun  is 
changing  the  tones  of  3"our  skin! 
Are  you  still  using  the  face  powder 
that  went  with  last  winter's  eve- 
ning gown:  Then,  says  Lady 
Esther,  5-ou  are  innocently  wast- 
ing your  loveliness!  It's  important 
to  change  to  a  summer  shade  that 
will  harmonize  with  3-our  skin  as  it 
is  today— 2inA  to  select  a  powder 
that  contains  no  grit. 


W^h^  ^ 


2.  Many  a  romance  crashes  in  a  close-up  and 
many  a  girl  can  justh'  blame  her  face  powder. 
Get  the  right  shade  (I'll  help  3"ou)  but  be  sure 
that  the  powder  won't  give  3'ou  a  "powdery" 
look.  Be  sure  that  it  is  free  from  grit. 


3.  Make  my  "Bite  Test" !   Put  a 

pinch  of  \-our  present  powder  between 
3-our  teeth.  Make  sure  3-our  teeth  are 
even,  then  grind  slowh'.  If  5'our  powder 
contains  grit,  \-our  teeth  instanth'  de- 
tect it.  But  how  easil3'  Lad3-  Esther 
Powder  passes  this  same  test!  Itbur  teeth 
will  find  no  grit! 


Are  you  using  the  WRONG  SHADE  for  Summer? 


Thousands  of  women  unknowingly 
wear  the  wrong  shade  of  face  powder  in 
the  summer— a  powder  shade  that  was 
all  right  for  ^larch,  perhaps,  but  is  all 
wrong  for  July! 

For  in  summer,  thesunhaschanged\-our 
skin  tones  — and  you  need  a  new  shade 
that  will  glorify  your  skin  as  it  is  today. 

So  Lady  Esther  says:  Mail  me  the  cou- 
pon and  I  will  send  you  ten  glorious 


shades  of  m\'-  grit-free  powder.  Trj-  them 
all!- ever}-  one.  That  is  the  way— and  the 
onfy  way  to  discover  which  is  most  glam- 
orous for  you  this  summer!  Perhaps  it 
will  be  Champagne  Rachel,  perhaps 
Peach  Rachel,  perhaps  Rose  Brunette. 

So  find  the  right  shade  of  my  grit-free 

powder— the  lucky  shade  for  you,  out  of 
this  glorious  collection  of  ten,  and  j-ou 
will  look  younger,  lovelier— you  will  be 
really  in  tune  with  life. 


LADY    ESTHER    FACE    POWDER 


AUGUST,    1940 


4.  Lady  Esther  Face  Po^vder  is  smooth  — 
wh3',  it  clings  for  four  full  hours.  Put  it  on  after 
dinner,  sa3-  at  eight,  and  at  midnight  it  will  still 
be  flattering  3'our  skin.  No  harsh,  "powdery" 
look  will  spoil  your  moments  of  magic. 


>  10  shades  free^* 


^|3.^Vest65th's.eet,  Chicago,  III.         '^'^ 
3-°urFo..P.,p„3eTceC^;;-:--"''eof 
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1:30 


12:45 


10:00 


8:00 
8:00 


8:15 


8:30 
8:30 


8:45 
8:45 


2:00 
10:00 

2:30 
10:15 
10:15 

1:30 
10:30 

10:45 
10:45 
10:45 

11:00 
11:00 
11:00 

11:15 
11:15 
11:15 

11:30 
11:30 

11:45 
11:45 

12:00 
12:00 

12:15 


1:00 


1:45 
2:45 
1:45 
1:45 

7:55 
2:00 


2:15 


8:00 
8:00 

8:15 
8:15 
8:15 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

8:45 
8:45 
8:45 

9:00 
9:00 

9:15 
9:15 

9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

9:45 
9:45 

10:00 
10:00 

10:15 
10:15 

10:30 
10:30 

10:45 
10:45 


11:30 


12:00 
12:00 

12:15 
12:15 
12:15 

12:30 
12:30 

12:45 
12:45 
12:45 

1:00 
1:00 
1:00 

1:15 
1:15 
1:15 

1:30 
1:30 

1:45 
1:45 

2:00 
2:00 

2:15 

2:30 

2:45 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 

3:45 
4:45 
3:45 
3:45 

9:00 
4:00 

9:05 

4:15 


2:45 


7:00 
3:00 
7:00 

7:15 
3:15 

7:30 

8:00 
4:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 


5:00 
8:30 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 


5:00 
5:00 
5:00 

5:15 
5:15 


6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

6:30 
6:30 


7:00 
7:00 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 


!_'      Eastern  Daylight  Time 

""      8:30  A.M. 

U      NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
9:00 
8:00  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 
8:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

9:45 
8:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 
9:00  CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
9:00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 
9:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
9:15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
9:15  NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 
9:30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 
9:30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 
9:45  CBS:  Stepmother 
9:45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
9:45  NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norrls 
11:00 
10:00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
10:00  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

10:15  CBS:  Life  Begins 
10:15  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

10:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

10:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 
11:00  CBS:  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 
11:00  NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

12:15  P.M. 
11:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
11:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

11:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

11:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
11:45  MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 
.2:00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 
.2:15  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 
.2:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 
.2:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 
1:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
1:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 
1:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 
1:15  NBC-Blue:  Quilting  Bee 
1:15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 
1:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
1:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 
1:45  CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
1:45  MBS:  George  Fisher 
1:45  NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

3:00 
2:00  CBS:  Society  Girl 
2:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
2:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 
2:15  CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 
2:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
2:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 
2:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
2:30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 
2:45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
2:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 
3:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 
3:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 
3:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 
4:15  NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 
4:45  CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
4:45  MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 
4:45  NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 
4:45  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 
5:00  CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
5:00  NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 
5:05  CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 
5:15  CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 
5:30  CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 
5:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 
5:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
6:00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
6:00  NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
6:00  NBC-Rcd:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 
6:15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
6:15  NBC-Blue:  Mr.   Keen 

7:30 
6:30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

8:00 
7:00  CBS:  Ben  Bernie 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  Prairie  Folks 
7:00  NBC-Red:  Hollywood  Playnouse 

8:30 
7:30  CBS:  Dr.  Christian 
7:30  NUC-Bhie:  What  Would  You  Have 

Done 
7:30  NBC-Red:  Plantation  Party 

9:00 
8:00  CBS:  TEXACO    STAR    THEATER 
8:00  NBC-Rcd:  Abbott  and  Costello 

10:00 
9:00  CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
9:00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
9:00  NBC-Red:  KAY   KYSER'S  KOLLEGE 


WEDNESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Helen  Waren,    Erik   Rolf  and    Parker   Fennelly   of   Prairie   Folks 
Tufie-ln  Bulletin  for  June  26,  July  3,  10,  17  and  24! 

June  26:  If's  goodbye  for  the  summer  to  two  top  programs  tonight:  Fred  Allen  and 
Charles    Boyer    on    NBC-Red. 

July  3:  Lou  Abbott  and  Bud  Costello,  comedians,  take  over  Fred  Allen's  time  tonight 
— NBC-Red  at  9:00.  Also  on  the  program  is  Benay  Venuto,  one  of  the  better  song- 
stresses. .  .  .  Gail  Page  and  Jim  Ameche  are  the  stars  of  the  Hollywood  Playhouse, 
NBC-Red    at  8:00,   beginning   tonight. 

July  10:  CBS  has  an  interesting  sustaining  program  on  at  4:00  this  afternoon.  It's 
called    Lecture    Hall,    and    presents    experts   talking    on    various    subjects. 

July  17:  Not  a  fight  fan  in  the  country  will  miss  listening  to  NBC  and  Bill  Stern  tonight, 
for  together  they're  broadcasting  the  meeting  of  Lou  Jenkins,  lightweight  champ, 
and    Henry    Armstrong,    welterweight    chomp. 

July  24:  For  fifteen  minutes  of  the  best  kind  of  vocal  music,  you  can't  beat  Lanny 
Ross,   CBS   at  7:15. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Prairie  Folks,  a 
new  kind  of  serial  drama,  on  NBC-Blue 
tonight   at   8:00,    E.D.S.T. 

Every  now  and  then  this  department 
likes  to  point  out  a  program  to  you  that 
you  might  miss  if  you  weren't  told  about 
it.  Prairie  Folks  is  that  kind  of  a  show.  It 
doesn't  get  much  ballyhoo,  because  it  isn't 
sponsored  and  it  hasn't  been  on  the  air 
very  long — but  you'll  find  it's  very  much 
worth   listening  to. 

It's  about  settlers  in  Minnesota  in  the 
I870's.  Lynne  Thompson,  the  young  Min- 
nesota woman  who  writes  the  scripts,  says 
that  all  the  characters  ore  fictional,  but 
the  events  of  the  story  are  based  on  fact. 
Actually,  Linden,  the  town  of  the  radio 
serial,  is  patterned  after  Miss  Thompson's 
own  home  town  of  Windom,  Cottonwood 
County,  Minnesota;  and  Willow  Lake  Farm, 
also  mentioned  in  the  script,  Is  really  an 
old  form  at  Fish  Lake,  near  Windom.  This 
curious  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction  keeps 
the  people  of  the  real  Cottonwood  County 
listening  and  arguing,  trying  to  think  what 
real  persons  Miss  Thompson  had  in  mind 
when   she  created   her  characters. 

The  cast  of  Prairie  Folks  is  one  of  radio's 
best.  Erik  Rolf,  who  plays  the  leading  role 
of  Torwald  Nielson,  head  of  the  Danish 
family  which  settles  in  Linden,  is  a  Min- 
nesoton  himself.  He's  not  Danish,  though, 
but  Norwegian,  and  his  real  name  Is  Rolf 
Magelssen  Ylvisaker.  You  can  see  why  he 
changed    it    for    radio.    The    distinguished 


stage  star,  Morris  Carnovsky,  plays  Adam 
Bassett,  the  banker  whose  hobby  is  open- 
ing up  new  tracts  of  land  in  the  West. 
You've  seen  him  in  the  movies,  in  "The 
Life   of    Emile   Zola"   and    other  films. 

One  of  radio's  best  dialect  experts  is  in 
Prairie  Folks — Parker  Fennelly,  who  plays 
Smiley.  You  know  Parker  best  as  one  of 
the  "down-Easters"  in  the  Snow  Village 
Sketches.  His  specialty  is  rural  dialect. 
Helen  Waren,  who  is  Mrs.  Nielson,  won 
this  leading  port  in  competition  with  many 
of  radio's  established  actresses.  It's  her 
very  first  radio  job,  and  gets  her  career 
off  to  a  flying   start. 

The  other  regular  members  of  the  cast 
are  Cliff  Carpenter  as  Curtis  Bassett, 
Kingsley  Colton  as  the  Nielson's  son,  Hansi, 
Nell  Converse  as  Eldora  Wilkins,  Joe  Hel- 
gesen  (another  native  Minnsotan)  and 
Josephine  Fox  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arne 
Anders,  and  Peter  Murphy  and  Frances 
Cheney  as  the  comical  settlers,  the  Jack- 
sons. 

NBC  is  giving  Prairie  Folks  all  the  good 
things  it  con  in  the  way  of  production  and 
background.  An  Arch  Oboler-troined  man, 
Joseph  Thompson  (no  relation  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  program),  is  the  director,  and 
he's  incorporating  many  of  Arch's  Ideas 
into  his  present  assignment.  A  full-sized 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Josef 
HontI  plays  background  music  that  has 
been  specially  composed  for  the  program 
by   Tom    Bennett. 
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MARY  JANE  HIGBY— who  was  a  child  star  in  Hollywood 
and  plays  Joan  Davis  on  the  CBS  serial.  When  a  Girl  Mar- 
ries. Mary  Jane  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  but  at  the  age 
of  five  was  taken  to  Hollywood  by  her  father,  who  was  an 
actor.  She  played  in  the  films  for  three  years  before  she 
decided  she  wanted  to  become  a  concert  pianist.  This  am- 
bition lasted  until  she  was  sixteen,  when  she  changed 
her  mind  again  and  went  back  to  acting.  In  1937  she 
came  to  New  York,  was  idle  for  just  two  days,  and  got  a 
job  on  a  CBS  unsponsored  program,  going  from  that  to  the 
lead  in  today's  serial  show.    She's  blonde  and  unmarried. 

BADIO    AND    TELEVISION    3VIIBB0H 


Test  your  Hollywood  Knowledge . . 


She  can't  sit  down !  Movie  stars  rest  by  reclining  against 
padded  leaning-boards  ...  to  avoid  wrinkled  skirts.  And  to  avoid 
"tell-tale"  bulges,  glamorous  women  of  Hollywood  do  just  what 
most  American  women  do  .  .  .  choose  Kotex  sanitary  napkins! 
For  Kotex  has  flat,  form  -  fitting  ends  that  never  show  . .  .  the 
way  stubby-end  napkins  do. 


Save  your  sympathy !  That  skyline  is  a  painted  backdrop 
.  .  .  that  parapet  only  thirty  inches  off  the  studio  floor!  For 
safety  of  the  stars  is  of  major  importance  to  movie  makers.  And 
your  safety  is  of  major  importance  to  the  makers  of  Kotex! 
That's  why  a  moisture  -  resistant  "protection  -panel"  is  placed 
between  the  soft  folds  of  every  Kotex  pad. 


It's  nip  and  tuck  to  make  the  stars  look  slim  ...  for  the 
camera  adds  pounds  to  their  appearance!  So  costume  designers 
use  folds  instead  of  bunchy  gathers.  To  avoid  bunchiness  — 
Kotex  also  is  made  in  soft  folds,  (with  more  absorbent  material 
where  needed  .  .  .  less  where  it  isn't).  This  explains  why  Kotex 
is  less  bulky  than  pads  having  loose,  wadded  fillers! 


In  Hollywood  —  as  elsewhere  —  stockings  come  in  3  different 
lengths  .  .  .  And  Kotex  in  3  different  sizes:  Junior— Regular— 
Super!  So  you  can  get  a  size  that's  exactly  right  for  you!  {Or 
you  can  vary  the  pad  to  suit  different  days!)  Get  Kotex  in  all 
3  sizes  this  month  .  .  .  and  treat  yourself  to  honest-to-goodness 
comfort!  Why  not?  All  3  sizes  sell  for  the  same  low  price! 


"You  scarcely  know  youre  wearing  Kotex" 

•^  %f  fj     Trade  Murk  Reg.  a.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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FEEL  ITS  NEW  SOFTNESS  .  .  .  PROVE  ITS  NEW  SAFETY  .  .  .  COMPARE  ITS  NEW  FLATTER  ENDS 
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5:15 

NBC- Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
5:45 
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NBC-Blue:  Bud  Barton 
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6:00 

CBS:  News 
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NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
7:00 
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NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
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CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
7:30 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 
7:45 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
8:00 

CBS:  Ask  It  Basket 
NBC-Blue:  Musical  Americana 
NBC-Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 
8:30 

CBS;  Stranqe  as  it  Seems 
NBC-Blue:  Pot  o'  Gold 
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9:30 
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10:00 
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Rochester  Phil 
GOOD    NEWS 


Toronto  Symphe 
Rudy  Vallee 


B  Parks    Johnson    interviews    Paul    Revere's    great-great-great-granddcughter. 

Tune-!n  Bulletin  for  June  27,  July  4,  11,  18  and  25! 

June  27:  Mutual  broadcasts  the  Diamond  Stakes  race  from  Delaware  Park  at  5:15  this 
afternoon. 

July  4:  Of  course  you'll  all  be  out  celebrating  Independence  Day  today  (and  it's 
something  to  celebrate  thankfully,  this  year)  but  don't  forget  radio  has  its  entertain- 
ment  to   offer   you   too.  All   the    networks    have   special    holiday    broadcasts. 

July  II:  Woody  Herman  and  his  orchestra  close  their  engagement  at  the  Westwood 
Garden  tonight.     You've  been  hearing  them  over  NBC. 

July  18:  There's  not  a  great  deal  of  classical  music  on  the  air  in  summer,  so  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  catch  tonight's  concert  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  on   NBC-Blue. 

July  25:  For  a  program  that  will  keep  you  excited  and  guessing — listen  to  I  Love  a 
Mystery,  on  NBC-Red  at  8:30. 


Mil  er 
9:00'MBS    Raymoid  Gram  Swing 
9:00  NBC-Red:    KRAFT    MUSIC    HALL 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Vox  Pop,  starring 
Parks  Johnson  and  Wally  Butterworth,  on 
CBS  at  7:30,  E.D.S.T.,  sponsored  by  Ken- 
tucky Club  Smoking  Tobacco. 

Parks  and  Wally  don't  much  like  to  have 
Vox  Pop  referred  to  as  a  "quiz"  program, 
and  you  can  hardly  blame  them,  there  are 
so  many  quizzes  on  the  air.  On  Vox  Pop 
it  doesn't  matter  whether  an  interviewee 
answers  a  question  correctly  or  not;  he 
or  she  still  gets  a  package  of  pipe  to- 
bacco or  cigarettes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Parks  and  Wally  don't  know,  themselves, 
the  answers  to  half  the  questions  they  ask. 
For  some  time  Parks  has  been  waiting  to 
find  a  stenographer  who  can  tell  him  the 
longest  word  that  can  be  formed  from  the 
letters  on  the  top  letter  row  of  the  type- 
writer. He  isn't  sure,  but  he  thinks  the 
word    is    typewriter    or    proprietor. 

Vox  Pop  (it  must  be  the  only  program 
on  the  air  with  a  Latin  name:  short  for 
vox  populi,  "the  voice  of  the  people") 
got  its  start  a  long  time  ago — 1932,  at 
KTRH,  Houston,  Texas.  It  got  along  right 
well  down  there,  and  was  brought  to  New 
York  as  a  summer  replacement  show  in 
1935.  Parks  Johnson,  one  of  the  origina- 
tors, came  with  it,  and  still  shivers  when 
he  remembers  the  first  New  York  broad- 
cast. "We  were  just  a  couple  of  country 
boys,"  he  says,  "and  we  were  scared  of 
what  some  of  these  smart  New  Yorkers 
might  soy  to  us.  So  we  broadcast  the  first 
time  from  Columbus  Circle,  keeping  the 
site  of  the  show  a  strict  secret  in  advance. 
We    thought    the    safest    bet    was    taking 


people  as  they  came  without  drawing  any 
who  came  ready  to  stump  us." 

They  were  comforted  by  the  way  New 
Yorkers  answered  the  question,  "Where  is 
Singapore?"  It  took  seven  weeks  to  find 
someone    who    knew    the    correct    answer. 

Parks  and  Wally  together  dig  up  the 
questions  they  ask.  Parks  gets  his  by  read- 
ing newspopers  and  magazines,  and  claims 
that  just  the  ads  in  one  magazine  will  give 
him  enough  questions  to  lost  several  weeks. 

Occasionally  they  have  trouble  with  the 
people  they  bring  to  the  microphone. 
Once  a  bright  young  man  asked  to  go  on 
the  air,  and  Porks  brought  him  up  to  the 
mike.  But  just  as  the  interview  began, 
something  warned  Porks,  and  he  shoved  the 
young  man  away,  clapping  a  hand  over 
the  microphone.  While  Wally  took  over 
with  the  next  interview  the  young  man 
started  to  laugh.  "How  did  you  catch 
on?"  he  asked.  "I'm  a  Communist  and  I 
was  just  going  to  spill  a  load  of  it  on  the 
air." 

Another  time,  when  Wally  finished  an 
interview  and  handed  the  interviewee  a 
package  of  tobacco,  the  man  remarked, 
"I'm  a  Mormon  missionary  and  I  don't 
smoke — but  I'll  take  it  anyway.  I  hear  this 
kind  of  tobacco  is  very  good  for  sick 
cattle."  Wally  hustled  him  away  from  the 
mike  in  a  hurry. 

Parks  and  Wally  are  both  married,  and 
live  practically  next  door  to  each  other  in 
Great  Neck,  Long  Island.  Parks,  who  is 
the  elder  of  the  two,  has  two  children, 
Betty,    18,  and   Bill,    16. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

KEN  GRIFFIN — the  actor  you've  all  been  wanting  to  hear 
about,  fudging  from  your  letters.  Ken  plays  Larry  Noble 
in  Backstage  Wife  and  Dr.  Jim  Brent  in  Road  of  Life — two 
of  radio's  drama's  fattest  roles.  He  landed  in  Chicago  a 
few  years  ago  without  any  previous  dramatic  experience 
and  with  only  one  dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  secured  a  $15- 
a-week  job  as  an  actor  at  the  Chicago  Fair.  Later  he  took 
an  audition  that  started  him  on  his  radio  career.  Ken's 
one  extravagance,  now  that  he's  a  success,  is  his  sloop, 
Revenge,  one  of  the  finest  racing  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
He's  29  years  old,  weighs  180  pounds  and  is  six  feet  talL 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


DURA- GLOSS 


Ship  ahoy,  mates — aye,  captains  too! — did  you  ever  see  such  be- 
witchingly  beautiful  fingernails  anywhere — on  land  or  sea  or  in 
the  air?  A  striking  new  beauty  that  you've  never  known  —  your 
own  fingernails  can  have  it  with  Dura-Gloss,  the  nail  polish  that 
has  swept  America  because  it's  dijfmnt,  better!  For  Dura-Gloss 
goes  on  more  evenly,  keeps  its  gem-hard,  glass-smooth  lustre  longer, 
resists  chipping  longer!  Your  fingernails — the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world!  Go  to  any  cosmetic  counter  today  —  no,  it's  not  a  dollar,  as 
you  might  expect, — but  10  cents! — so  buy — enjoy  Dura-Gloss. 

The  New  and  Belter  Nail  PoUsh  by  lORH 


3^' 


Look  for  the  life-like  finger- 
nail bottle  cap  —  colored 
with  the  actual  polish  !  No 
guess-work:  you  get  the 
color  you  want! 


m^ 


Lorr  Laboratories 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Founded  by  E.  T.  Reynolds 


AUGUST.    1940 
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NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  ot  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red    Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Youn-^'s  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

11:00 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 

NBC-Red:JVgainst  the  Storm 

11:45         / 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 

NBC-Red:  THE   GUIDING    LIGHT 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

12:15  P.M. 
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CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

MBS:  George  Fisher 

NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC- Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

CBS:  It  Happened  in  Hollywood 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NB(  -Blue    Bud  Barton 

NB^-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

7:30 

CBS:  Al  Pearce 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

8:00 

NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 

8:30 

NBC-Blue:  Death  Valley  Days 

9:00 

CBS:  Johnny  Presents 

NBC-Blue:  Home  Town 

NBC-Red     Waltz  Time 

9:30 

CBS:  Grand  Central  Station 

NBC-Bli.e:  This  Amazing  America 

NBC-Red     What's  My  Name 

10:00 

MBS    Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  Don  Am:>che 


FRIDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Budd  Hulick  and  Arlene  Francis  of  What's  My  Name? 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  June  28,  July  5,  12  and  19! 

June  28:  Another  big  program  calls  it  a  season  tonight — Kate  Smith's  Variety  Hour 
on  CBS  at  8:00.  But  Kate's  continuing  her  noonday  talks  all  summer.  .  .  .  The 
National  A.A.U.  Track  and  Field  Meet  begins  in  Fresno,  California,  today:  and 
Bill  Stern  broadcasts  it  for  NBC  .  .  .  Also  on  NBC  are  the  Allegheny  Tennis  Cham- 
pionship   games   at    Pittsburgh. 

July  5:  Glenn  Miller's  orchestra  opens  in  the  Panther  Room  of  the  Hotel  Sherman 
.  in  Chicago,  broadcasting  over  CBS  .  .  and  Johnny  McGee,  who's  been  brood-' 
casting    over    NBC,    closes   at   the   World's    Fair   Dancing    Campus. 

July    12:   Will   Osborne's   bond    closes   at  the    Edgewoter    Beach    Hotel,    Chicago. 

July  19:  Notice  that  Grand  Central  Station  is  broadcasting  on  First  Nighter's  old 
time — 9:30   tonight   on    CBS. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  What's  My 
Name?  starring  Arlene  Francis  and  Budd 
Hulick,  sponsored  by  Oxydol  and  heard  on 
NBC-Red    tonight   at  9:30,    E.D.S.T. 

Av/ay  back  in  the  last  months  of  1937 
two  young  radio  writers  named  Joe  Cross 
and  Ed  Byron  were  trying  to  find  a  pro- 
gram that  would  interest  a  prospective 
sponsor  enough  to  put  on  the  air.  They 
hod  the  sponsor  all  right,  but  they  couldn't 
find  the  program.  They  concocted  elabo- 
rate variety  shows  full  of  high-priced  talent 
and  auditioned  them  for  the  sponsor,  who 
thought  they  were  all  swell  but — well,  not 
quite   what   he    had    in    mind. 

Meanwhile,  Ed  Byron  was  listening  to 
Professor  Quiz  and  thinking  what  a  fine, 
entertaining  radio  show  that  was.  One 
afternoon  he  met  Cross,  and  the  two  of 
them  shut  themselves  up  in  a  hotel  room, 
vowing  they  wouldn't  come  out  until  they'd 
thought  up  a  game  program  that  was  as 
much  fun  as  Professor  Quiz.  What's  My 
Name?  was  the  result.  It  took  them  all 
night  and  most  of  the  next  day  to  work 
out  the  idea.  In  a  few  more  days  they 
had  secured  Alice  Frost  and  Erik  Rolf  to 
do  the  show  in  on  audition;  and  they  sold 
it  to  the  first  sponsor  who  heard  it — not, 
incidentally,  the  sponsor  they'd  been  trying 
to  find  o  show  for  all  along,  who'd  de- 
cided by  that  time  he  didn't  want  a  radio 
program    after    all. 

What's  My  Name?  has  been  on  the  air 
since  March,  1938,  when  it  began  on  the 
Mutual  network.  For  its  first  broadcast 
Alice    Frost    and    Erik    Rolf    had    been    re- 


placed by  Arlene  Francis  and  Budd  Hulick, 
who  are  still  its  stars.  Ed  Byron  and  Joe 
Cross  still  own  the  idea  and  take  core  of 
putting  the  show  on  every  week.  It's  been 
a  profitable  idea  for  them,  and  for  Arlene 
and  Budd.  Arlene  was  a  radio  actress,  busy 
but  unknown  by  name  to  listeners,  when 
she  was  hired  for  What's  My  Nome?  and 
now  she's  a  distinct  star  personality.  Along 
with  Budd,  she's  responsible  for  much  of 
the  program's  success.  As  for  Budd,  What's 
My  Name?  enabled  him  to  make  a  radio 
comeback  after  he  and  Colonel  Stoop- 
nagle    broke    up. 

Week  in,  week  out,  What's  My  Name? 
has  brought  in  a  lot  of  mail  to  the  NBC 
mail-room.  It  offers  ten  dollars  for  every 
biography-question  used  on  the  program, 
and  uses  about  seven  or  eight  every  week. 
Contestants  from  the  studio  audience  get 
paid  too,  of  course.  They  get  ten  dollars 
if  they  guess  the  name  of  a  person  from 
the  first  clue  given,  nine  dollars  if  they 
need  two  clues,  and  so  on  down  to  five 
dollars,  which  they  get  whether  they're 
able  to  guess  the  person  or  not. 

One  girl  who  appeared  on  What's  My 
Nome?  got  something  much  more  valuable 
than  money.  Her  mother's  sister,  who  had 
run  away  twenty  years  before  and  married 
a  man  who  lived  in  Cuba,  happened  to  be 
listening  in,  and  recognized  the  girl's  name. 
She  didn't  even  know  her  niece  existed, 
and  had  thought  that  all  the  members  of 
her  family  were  dead.  A  letter  to  the  girl, 
in  core  of  What's  My  Name?  brought 
about    a    happy    reunion. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

ARTHUR  Q.  BRYAN — who  weighs  241  pounds  without  his 
hat  and  is  known  to  a  careless  world  as  "Little  Man." 
You'll  hear  him  tonight  on  Al  Pearce's  CBS  program. 
Arthur  Q.  has  been  in  radio  since  1924,  when  he  weighed 
only  150  pounds  and  sang  on  the  air  for  the  fun  of  it 
(which  was  about  all  you  could  get  out  of  radio  in  those 
days.)  He  earned  his  living  by  selling  insurance.  Finally 
his  singing  got  him  the  ofFer  of  a  salary  and  he  gave  up 
insurance.  In  1929  he  turned  announcer,  then  moved  on 
to  writing,  producing  and  acting.  Four  years  ago  he  went 
to   Hollywood  for  a   vacation   and   has   been   there   since. 

RADIO     AMD    T".:  "VISION     MIRROR 


THEN  PAT  TO  DRV. 

SEE  HOW  MUCH 
SMOOTHER  yoUR 
SKIN  FEELS-HOW 

FRESH  IT  LOOKS 


Take  Hollywoods^- 
try  ACTIVE -LATHER 
FACIALS  for  30  days 

HAVE  YOU  FOUND  the  right  care  for  your 
skin?  Claudette  Colbert  tells  you  how  to 
take  an  ACTIVE -LATHER  FACIAL  with  Lux  Toilet 
Soap.  Here's  a  gentle,  thorough  care  that  will  give 
your  skin  protection  it  needs  to  stay  lovely.  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  has  ACTIVE  lather  that  removes  dust, 
dirt  and  stale  cosmetics  thoroughly  from  the  skin 
—  does  a  perfect  job.  Try  Hollywood's  ACTIVE- 
LATHER  FACIALS  for  30  days.  You'll  find  they 
really  work — help  keep  skin  smooth,  attractive. 


9  out  of  10  Hollywood  Screen  Stars  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 


AUGUST,    1940 
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8:00 
8:00 


9:15 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 
11:00 
11:30 


12:00 
12:00 


12:30 
1:00 


1:30 
1:30 


8:00 
8:00 


8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

8:45 
8:45 


9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 


10:30 
10:30 
10:30 


11:15 
11:30 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 


2:00 
2:00 


2:30 
3:00 


3:30 
3:30 


Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  A.M. 

CBS:  Today  in  Europe 

NBC-Red:  News 

8:15 

NBC-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-Teto 

8*25 

CBS:  Odd  Side  of  the  News 

8:30 

NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8:45 

NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 

9:00 
8-00  CBS:  Golden  Gate  Quartet 
8:00  NBC-Red:  News 

9:05 
8:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
8:05  NBC-Red:  Texas  Robertson 

9:15 
8-15  CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Watch  Your  Step 

9:45 

NBC-Red:  The  Cracker'acks 

10:00 

9:00  NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 


10:15 

NBC-Blue:  Rakov  Orchestra 


6:30 
2:00 


2:05 
2:05 


2:30 
2:30 


2:45 
2:45 


3:00 
3:00 
3:00 


7:00 
3:30 


3:45 
4:00 
4:30 


8:00 
7:00 


6:00 
6:00 


8:30 
4:00 


4:05 
4:05 


4:30 
4:30 


4:45 
4:45 


5:00 
5:00 
5:00 


5:30 
5:30 


5:45 
6:00 
6:30 


7:00 
7:00 


8:00 
8:00 


8:15 
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9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

9:45 
9:45 


10:30 

CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 
10:45 
NBC- 
NBC- 


10:30 
10:30 


11:00 
11:00 


11:30 
11:30 
11:30 


12:15 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 


3:00 
3:00 


3:30 
4:00 


4:30 
4:30 


5:00 
5:00 


Hill  Billy  Champions 
Blue:  Charioteers 
Red:  Betty  Moore 

Blue:  The  Child  Grows  Up 
Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 


11:00 

NBC-Blue:  Murphy  Orch. 


11:30 

NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 

NBC-Red:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  Country  Journal 

NBC-Blue:  Education  Forum 

12:30  P.M. 
CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  FARM    BUREAU 
NBC- Red:  Call  to  Youth 

1:15 

NBC-Red:  Calling  Stamp  Collectors 

1:30 

NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 

2:00 

NBC-Red;  Lani  Mcintyre  Orch. 

2:30 

NBC-Red:  Music  Styled  for  You 

3:00 

NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 

3:30 

NBC-Red:  World's  Fair  Band 

4:00 

CBS:  Bull  Session 

NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  KSTP  Presents 

5:00 

NBC-Blue:  Magic  Waves 

5:30 

CBS:  The  Human  Adventure 

NBC-Blue:  Teddy  Powell  Orch. 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
NBC-Red:  Kaltenmeyer  Kinder- 
garten 

6:05 
5:05  CBS:  Albert  Warner 
5:05  NBC-Blue:  Reggie  Childs  Orch. 

6:30 
5:30  NBC-Blue.  Renfrew  of  the  Mounted 
5:30  NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

6:45 
5:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 
5:45  NBC-Red:  Southwestern  Serenade 

7:00 
6:00  CBS:  People's  Platform 
6:00  NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
6:00  NBC-Red:  Art  for  Your  Sake 

7:30 
6:30  CBS:  Sky  Blazers 
6:30  NBC-Blue:  Benny  Goodman  Orch. 

7:45 
6:45  NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  Glen  Gray  Orch. 

8:30 
7:30  NBC-Blue:  Radio  Guild 

9:00 
8:U0  CBS:  YOUR    HIT    PARADE 
8:00  NBC-Rcd:  National  Barn  Dance 

9:45 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

10:00 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Bob  Crosby 

10:15 

CBS    Public  Affair' 


SATURDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 
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■  Renfrew  of  the  Mounfed — and  his  creator,  Laurie  Y.  Erskine. 
Tune-In   Bulletin  for  June  29,  July  6,   13  and  201 

June   29:    If  you    don't  find   the    National    Barn    Dance   on    its   usual   station   tonight   at 

9:00,    don't    be   discouraged.    It   has    simply   moved    to    NBC    Red,    beginning   tonight. 

.    .    .    Mutual    broadcasts    the    Christiana    Stakes    at    Delaware    Park — time,    5:30    in 

the    afternoon. 
July  6:  NBC  stations  have  an  almost  unbroken  list  of  pleasant  dance  music  this  afternoon 

— that  is,   unless  a   sports   event  of  some   kind   interferes. 
July    13:    Although   the    Democratic   Convention    hasn't  started    quite   yet,   there   will    be 

plenty    of    politics    on    the    air    today.    For    instance,    CBS    has    scheduled    broadcasts 

from   6:30  to  7:00,   and  from    10:30  to    11:00. 
July   20:    Two   races,    the    Classic   Stakes   at  Arlington,    over    NBC,    and    the    Hollywood 

Derby  over  NBC  and   Mutual   as  well. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Renfrew  of  the 
Mounted,  on  NBC-Blue  at  6:30.  It  isn't 
sponsored  now,  but  NBC  has  high  hopes, 
because  an  offer  on  the  air  of  a  free 
picture  of  Renfrew  to  any  youngster  who 
wrote  in  recently  brought  in  an  unprece- 
dented flood  of  mail — and  sponsors  are 
always    impressed     by    mail     response. 

Renfrew,  the  red-jacketed  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Policeman,  is  a  fictional 
character,  straight  out  of  the  brain  of 
writer  Laurie  York  Erskine — but  all  his  ex- 
ploits, as  dramatized  on  this  weekly  half- 
hour  program,  are  true  experiences  of  dif- 
ferent Royal  Mounties.  The  name  Renfrew 
really  belongs  to  a  city  in  Ontario,  but 
the  character  Renfrew  was  conceived  in 
Erskine's  mind  a  long  time  ago — when  the 
writer  was  a  boy,  in  fact..  He  lived  in 
upstate  New  York  and  used  to  take  French 
lessons  from  a  lady  who  lived  nearby.  One 
of  the  reasons  he  seldom  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  lessons  was  the  portrait  of 
a  tall,  handsome  man,  clad  in  a  scarlet 
uniform,  which  hung  on  the  wall.  It  was 
the  teacher's  brother,  who  had  once  served 
in  the  force.  Finally  the  lady  realized 
Laurie  wasn't  learning  much  French,  and 
why;  so  she  made  a  bargain  with  him. 
If  his  lesson  was  good,  he  would  be  re- 
warded with  a  story  about  her  brother's 
exploits  in  Canada.  That's  really  when 
Renfrew   of  the   Mounted   was   born. 

Laurie  grew  up,  and  when  he  was 
eighteen  tried  to  join  the  Mounties,  but 
was  refused  because  the  minimum  age 
was  twenty-two.    Later  on,  though,  he  be- 


came friends  with  a  Mounties  official,  and 
was  allowed  to  go  along  on  many  expedi- 
tions. The  things  he  learned  on  these  trips 
he  put  down  on  paper,  and  became  one 
of  America's  most  popular  adventure 
writers  for  boys.  As  a  sideline,  he  studied 
juvenile  problems  and  juvenile  psychology, 
and  eventually  became  head  of  his  own 
preparatory    school    in    New    Hope,    Pa. 

Actor  House  Jameson  plays  Renfrew  on 
the  air — and,  says  Erskine,  looks  in  real  life 
exactly  like  the  author's  own  conception 
of  his  hero.  He's  tall,  blond  and  wiry, 
with  a  clipped  mustache  and  a  precise  way 
of  speaking.  The  picture  of  him  above,  in 
Renfrew  costume,  shows  how  well  he  fits 
the  port. 

Most  programs  designed  for  children 
are  disapproved  of  by  grownups,  but 
everyone,  no  matter  what  his  age,  seems 
to  like  Renfrew.  Though  it's  exciting 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  red-blooded 
youngster,  it  teaches  valuable  moral  les- 
sons. Erskine's  ability  to  combine  good 
entertainment  with  good  lessons  is  due  to 
his  long  interest  in  boys  and  his  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  how  their  minds  work. 
He  knows  that  any  boy  who  admires  Ren- 
frew also  admires  fair  play — for  no  Cana- 
dian Mountie  ever  draws  a  gun  until  he 
has  been  fired  on;  never  arrests  a  person 
or  searches  a  house  without  a  warrant; 
never  third-degrees  a  prisoner  or  hand- 
cuffs him  in  a  public  conveyance  or  other 
public  place — for  according  to  the  Mountie 
code  a  suspect  is  always  deemed  innocent 
until    proved    guilty. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

ALBERT  WARNER— CBS's  Washington  reporter,  whom 
you'll  hear  this  afternoon  at  6:05,  and  whenever  there's 
important  news  from  the  nation's  capital.  Warner  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  editor  of  his  school  papers  both 
in  high  school  and  at  Amherst,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1924.  He's  been  a  successful  newspaperman  ever  since, 
and  has  covered  all  presidential  campaigns  since  1928. 
He  gave  up  newspaper  work  early  in  1939  to  join  CBS. 
By  unanimous  election,  he's  president  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
respondents Association  in  Washington;  and  he's  a  close 
friend   of   many   important   personalivi  :s   in    both    parties. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    IVIIBBOR 


Voices 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

The  sound  of  moving  vehicles  came 
to  a  dead  stop  and  a  bedlam  of  hu- 
man sounds  rose  above  the  awful  col- 
lision. 

Above  everything  there  was  one 
scream  that  hit  the  heights  of  despair 
and  hopelessness.  Linda  Gale  tore  her 
way  through  the  frantic  crowd,  cry- 
ing: 

"Michael!  MICHAEL!" 

The  next  morning  came  ponderous- 
ly and  painfully.  Too,  it  came  sleep- 
lessly  for  Linda  Gale  who  spent  the 
night  at  the  hospital,  pacing  a  little 
room  adjoining  the  operation  cham- 
ber. She  couldn't  sleep  and  she 
couldn't  cry,  and  periodically  she 
would  besiege  the  nurse  with  "Why 
don't  they  let  me  in?  What  are  they 
doing  to  him?  Why  don't  they  tell  me 
something?" 

Then  about  eight  o'clock  the  doctor 
came  out.  She  rushed  to  him:  "How 
is  he?     Let  me  go  to  him!" 

THE  white-haired  man  of  medicine 
grasped  her  by  the  arms  and  look- 
ing gravely  into  her  face,  said:  "You 
must  calm  yourself,  Miss  Gale.  Be 
assured  we  have  done  everything  pos- 
sible. Now  you  may  go  to  him,  but 
first  you  must  know  the  truth." 

Linda  felt  faint.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
as  if  she  were  far  away. 

"That  windshield  must  have  crum- 
bled like  powder — he'll  never  be  able 
to  see  again  .  .  ." 

Linda  stifled  a  scream  and  pushed 
past  the  doctor,  through  the  door  and 
into  the  next  room.  She  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  beside  Michael: 
"Michael,  my  darling." 

He  found  her  hand  and  leaned  his 
bandaged  face  in  her  direction.  "Lin- 
da," he  said,  "your  voice — let  me  hear 
your  voice  .  .  ." 

"I  love  you,  darling.    I  love  you." 

"I'm  blind,  Linda.  Blind  forever. 
The  skies  will  never  be  blue  again. 
I'll  never  be  able  to  write  again.  My 
novel  will  never  be  finished,  Linda." 

"You  will  finish  your  novel,  Michael. 
And  there'll  be  other  novels  .   .  ." 

"But  I  can't  see  .  .  ." 

"Yes  you  can,  Michael.  I  shall  be 
your  eyes  and  I  shall  be  your  fin- 
gers." 

He  pulled  her  hand  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it.  And  after  an  infinite  sec- 
ond of  silence,  he  said,  "You  are  beau- 
tiful." 

She  fought  back  the  tears  and  then 
heard  him  softly  say,  "Linda?" 

"Yes,  darling." 

"Let  me  feel  your  cheek  against 
mine." 

"Yes,  darling."  Her  heart  raced  like 
a  turbine.  She  raised  herself  and 
rested  her  blemished  cheek  against 
his. 

"There,"  he  said,  a  curious  content- 
ment coming  over  him.  "There.  Now 
I  can  see.  I  can  see  things  I  never  saw 
before.  .  .  ." 

The  End 
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door  bell  rang,  it  was  like  the  sudden 
snapping  of  a  too-taut  violin  string. 
Except  to  Monte,  who  said,  as  he 
went  to  answer,  "If  this  is  only  the 
message  I  hope  it  is.  .  .  ." 

But  it  was  not  a  message.  For, 
through  the  tiny  hall,  a  booming  voice 
echoed,  "Monte!  It's  good  to  see  you 
again.  I  came  myself,  instead  of  just 
sending  the  stuff.  .  .  ." 

"This  is  Judge  Scott,"  said  Monte, 
leading  into  the  dining  room  a  tall, 
gray-haired  man  with  beetling  black 
eyebrows  and  a  smile  so  friendly 
that,  even  if  they  had  not  known  him 
as  Sally  Scott's  father,  they  would 
have  liked  him  at  once. 

"I  wired  Judge  Scott,"  said  Monte, 
"to  get  me  some  special  information 
about  Chris  Momanos  in  Chicago.  I 
have  a  hunch  Chris  is  behind  all  this, 
but  I  can't  prove  it.  What  did  you 
find  out.  Judge?" 

THE  Judge  smiled  and  drew  several 
typed  pages  from  his  brief  case. 

"First,  Monte,"  he  began,  "I  found 
out  that  Chris  and  Gloria  are  both 
known  in  Chicago — as  Chris  Moma- 
nopolis  and  Gussie  Harrie.  Both  of 
them  have  criminal  records.  Next, 
and  better  still,  I  located  a  man 
named  Roberts.  He's  in  the  state 
prison,  serving  a  sentence  for  a  crime 
that  underworld  gossip  says  was 
really  committed  by  Momanos — or 
Momanopolis,  whichever  you  want  to 
call  him.  We'll  go  to  the  penitentiary 
and  see  Roberts — try  to  get  his  signed 
accusation  of  Momanos.  That  ought 
to  do  for  a  start.  Maybe,  with  it,  we 
can  break  down  Momanos'  testimony, 
get  at  the  real  story  back  of  this  mur- 
der. It's  possible,  you  know,  that 
those  witnesses  are  being  paid  or  ter- 
rorized into  saying  whatever  Moma- 
nos wants  them  to!" 

"I'm  almost  sure  of  it,"  said  Monte, 
"but  I  still  can't  prove  anything! 
Maybe  Roberts  will  help  me!" 

But  the  new-found  confidence,  the 
new-found  hope  was  shattered.  For 
Roberts  died  in  prison  before  Monte 
and  Judge  Scott  were  able  to  see  him. 

Again  Peggy's  case  seemed  to  be 
lost,  until  Monte  found  a  new  wit- 
ness, a  woman  named  Elizabeth  Row- 
land, who  had  been  at  the  Glass 
Slipper  the  night  Gloria  Gilbert  was 
killed.  In  talks  with  Monte  she  said 
that  she  had  heard  Chris  and  Gloria 
quarreling  that  night — ajter  she  had 
seen  Peggy  leave  the  place. 

But,  under  the  prosecution's  cross- 
examination,  Mrs.  Rowland  seemed 
to  become  confused.  She  stammered, 
contradicted  herself,  and  ended  by 
making  such  a  bad  impression  that 
the  jury  must  have  been  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  Peggy's  guilt. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  wait 
— and  hope — while  Monte  worked 
day  and  night  with  his  law  partner, 
John  Barton,  and  with  Judge  Scott 
to  prepare  his  summation.  It  was  a 
masterpiece  of  jurisprudence — and 
devotion.  The  jury  was  charged  and 
sent  out  to  decide  the  fate  of  Peggy 
O'Neill. 

Two  days  passed  before  the  jury 
filed  back  into  the  courtroom.  In  the 
midst  of  a  quiet  as  ominous  as  thun- 
der, the  foreman  rose. 

"We  find  the  defendant  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree!" 

Peggy,  hearing  the  words,  did  not 
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falter  or  flinch.  But  a  voice  in  the 
back  of  the  room  cried,  "No!  No! 
No!" — three  sharp  cries,  then  Mother 
O'Neill  turned  to  bury  her  sobs  in 
Danny's  trembling  arms. 

He  dared  not  break  down  himself, 
so  he  led  his  mother  quickly  outside. 
A  fierce  rage  burned  in  him,  and  he 
could  feel  tears  against  his  eyelids. 
He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  just 
as  he  pushed  through  the  door  into 
corridor. 

"Danny!"  said  a  voice  he  remem- 
bered, and  he  opened  his  eyes  again 
to  see  Sally  Scott  and  her  mother  and 
young  brother. 

"We  had  to  come.  We  couldn't 
leave  all  of  you  alone  now,"  she  said. 
"We  just  arrived  in  time  to  hear  the 
— the  verdict.  Don't  try  to  talk  now. 
We'll  get  your  mother  into  a  cab. 
Come — quickly.  .  .  ." 

Danny  was  content  to  let  her  lead 
them  into  the  street. 

Inside  the  courtroom,  Monte  Kay- 
den  still  stood,  dazed  and  unbelieving. 
He  watched  them  take  Peggy  away, 
tried  to  return  her  little,  hopeless,  pa- 
thetic smile.  Then  he  turned  to 
Judge  Scott  and  John  Barton. 

"I  will  never  stop  fighting  this 
case,"  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice  from 
which  all  emotion  but  determination 
had  been  distilled. 

"Monte,  we  did  everything  we 
could,"  Judge  Scott  tried  to  comfort 
him. 

"It  wasn't  enough,"  said  Monte. 
"We've  got  to  do  more — we've  got  to 
save  Peggy's  life.  There's  only  one 
possible  hope.  Mrs.  Rowland.  ...  I 
can't  understand  why  she  broke  up 
under  the  cross-examination.  She 
seemed  so  sure  of  her  facts!  I'd  like 
to  talk  to  her  again.  .  .  ." 

But  that  was  not  so  easy  to  do. 
Elizabeth  Rowland  had  left  her  job 
and  moved  that  very  morning,  her 
landlady  reported.  Said  something 
about  leaving  town.  No,  she  had  not 
left  a  forwarding  address. 

But  Monte  found  the  envelope  from 
a  bus  ticket  in  her  room.  It  might 
just  be  that  Elizabeth  Rowland  was 
leaving  town  on  a  bus.  If  one  of  the 
agents  at  the  bus  station  could  re- 
member. .  .  . 

Monte  was  gone  when  they  moved 
Peggy  to  the  hospital  at  the  State 
Prison — gone  on  what  seemed  at  first 
an  endless  game  of  hide-and-seek. 
He  had  found  an  agent  who  remem- 
bered selling  a  ticket  to  Chicago  to  a 
woman  answering  Elizabeth  Row- 
land's description,  and  without  delay 
he  set  out  for  Chicago  himself. 

CHICAGO  is  a  big  place,  though. 
Where,  in  all  that  sprawling  mass 
of  humanity,  was  he  to  find  Mrs.  Row- 
land— if,  indeed,  she  were  actually 
there  at  all.  During  the  first  two 
days,  going  over  all  the  facts  he  could 
make  himself  remember  about  the 
woman,  Monte  sometimes  cursed  him- 
self for  a  fool — going  off  on  a  wild 
goose  chase,  leaving  Peggy  alone. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  remembered  the 
South  Side  bar  that  Judge  Scott  had 
discovered — a  bar  owned  by  Chris 
Momanopolis.  By  now,  Monte  had 
convinced  himself  that  there  was 
some  connection  between  Mrs.  Row- 
land and  Chris.  He  had  to  believe 
that — or  confess  to  himself  that  he 
was  acting  like  a  child,  without  rea- 
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son  or  direction.     Or  hope. 

He  found  the  bar — an  ordinary  sa- 
loon, it  would  have  been  called  in 
the  old  days,  with  its  dingy  brass  rail 
and  fly-marked  mirrors.  All  after- 
noon and  evening  he  waited.  He 
dared  not  think  that  she  might  not 
come.  But  she  did  not — not  that  day, 
nor  the  next,  nor  the  next. 

By  this  time,  he  was  afraid  of  be- 
coming conspicuous,  of  looking  sus- 
picious to  the  other  customers.  Surely 
two  of  the  men  over  by  the  bar  were 
watching  him  strangely.  Perhaps  he'd 
better  go. 

BUT  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
give  up  when  he  had  tried  so  hard. 
He  turned  away  from  those  two  men, 
glanced  toward  the  door. 

There  she  was — Elizabeth  Rowland, 
walking  slowly,  weakly,  as  if  she 
were  not  well.  Her  face  was  drawn 
and  slightly  flushed  as  if  with  fever. 
He  went  to  her  quickly. 

"Mrs.  Rowland.  .  .   ." 

She  looked  straight  at  him,  with- 
out fear.  "I  felt  sure  you  would  find 
me,  sooner  or  later."  She  smiled, 
wearily.  "I've  been  ill,  or  I  would 
have  come  before,  to  wait  for  Chris  to 
come  in,  as  he  will  do  sooner  or  later. 
You  were  very  clever  to  find  this 
place,   Mr.   Kayden." 

"Mrs.  Rowland,  this  is  the  end  of  a 
desperate  search  for  me.  My  wife  is 
in  the  State  prison  hospital — right 
now.  I  think  you  can  help  her.  There 
isn't  much  time — -" 

"I  think  there  is  not  much  time  for 
me,  either,  Mr.  Kayden.  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  going  to  live  long  enough, 
after  all,  to  pay  Chris  Momanopolis, 
as  I  paid  Gloria  Gilbert!" 

Elizabeth   Rowland's   confession,   as 


she  wrote  it  down  and  signed  it  for 
Monte  to  take  back  home  with  him, 
was  simple. 

"I  am  Elizabeth  Roberts,  wife  of 
that  same  Charles  Roberts  who  died 
in  prison  a  month  ago,  as  the  result 
of  a  charge  framed  by  Chris  Moma- 
nopolis and  Gussie  Harrie.  It  was 
Gussie  Harrie,  later  known  as  Gloria 
Gilbert,  who  lured  my  husband  av/ay, 
managed  to  get  his  money.  Then  she 
and  Chris  Momanopolis,  with  whom 
she  worked,  got  him  to  steal  for  them 
— and  die  in  the  penitentiary  for 
them. 

"For  this  I  killed  her,  from  outside 
the  window  of  her  dressing  room  at 
the  Glass  Slipper,  with  a  gun  from 
Danny  O'Neill's  car  which  was 
parked  outside  the  Glass  Slipper  that 
night.  I  had  visited  the  road  house 
many  times,  waiting  for  that  oppor- 
tunity. I  wanted  to  do  the  same  for 
Chris  before  giving  myself  up,  but 
now  it  is  too  late.  I  am  too  tired  and 
welcome  the  same  end  that  overtook 
my  husband.  Signed,  Elizabeth  Rob- 
erts." 

THE  joy  of  the  O'Neills  when  they 
read  the  confession  was  tempered 
by  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  poor 
Elizabeth  Roberts. 

"We  must  do  something  for  her," 
said  Mother  O'Neill.  "Perhaps  the 
court  would  let  you  bring  her  here, 
Monte." 

But  Monte  shook  his  head.  "I'm 
afraid  it  is  already  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing for  her.  Mother  O'Neill,"  he 
said.  "She  died  before  I  left  Chica- 
go." 

"God  have  mercy  on  her  soul,"  said 
Mother  O'Neill. 

And  the  family  echoed  its  "Amens." 


Having  their  Peggy  home  again 
was  almost  too  much  for  the  O'Neills. 
They  nearly  killed  her  with  attention. 
Her  mother  admitted  she  was  neglect- 
ing her  own  home  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life — but  she  had  to  get  over 
to  see  Peggy  every  day,  didn't  she? 
Trudie  Baily  baked  one  of  her  famous 
lemon  pies  every  day  for  the  Kay- 
dens,  until  Monte  had  to  protest  that 
even  lemon  pies  could  become  monot- 
onous! Little  Janice  and  Eddie  Col- 
lins became  the  center  of  attention  at 
school,  where  everyone  was  talking 
about  the  unexpected  end  of  the 
famous  Peggy  O'Neill  trial. 

Danny's  foray  into  the  newspaper 
business  had  had  an  unforeseen  re- 
sult. All  during  the  trial  he  had  sub- 
mitted a  daily  column  of  copy  to  the 
paper.  Sometimes  it  was  printed, 
more  often  it  was  not.  But  now  that 
everything  was  over,  he  had  printer's 
ink  in  his  veins,  and  he  was  able  to 
persuade  the  editor  to  let  him  con- 
tinue. "I  can't  hire  you  just  now," 
the  editor  said,  "but  if  yo-u'd  like  to 
rustle  around  town  and  dig  up  stories 
for  me,  I'll  pay  you  for  anything  we 
print." 

It  was  a  haphazard  arrangement, 
but  Danny  accepted  it.  He  worked 
hard  over  his  stories,  writing  them 
out  carefully  in  pencil  on  the  kitchen 
table,  trying  to  make  them  say  what 
he  wanted  them  to  say. 

One  night,  when  he  was  at  work,  he 
heard  a  soft,  uneven  footstep  in  the 
hall.  He  had  been  too  absorbed  to 
notice  the  doorbell,  even  if  it  had 
rung,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  it 
had  not.  For  his  mother  had  gone 
out  and,  very  likely  had  left  the  door 
unlocked. 

"Who's  there?"  he  called. 
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And  Sally  Scott's  voice  answered, 
"It's  me!  A  fine  welcome  for  a 
stranger   in   town!" 

He  got  up  then,  and  went  to  help 
her.  It  came  over  him  again  how 
delicately  pretty  she  was,  how  sweet 
and  friendly  her  smile,  how  little, 
how  helpless  she  seemed. 

"Sorry  to  seem  so  inhospitable,"  he 
said,  drawing  up  the  rocker  for  her. 
"I'm  working.  I'm  a  newspaper  man 
now,  you  know." 

"I  know,  Danny,"  Sally  said,  smil- 
ing at  him.  "I've  seen  some  of  your 
pieces.     Father  brings  them  home." 

It  was  easy  to  talk  to  Sally — to  tell 
her  why  he  wanted  to  work  on  the 
paper.  "Why,"  he  heard  himself 
rattling  on,  "there's  dozens  of  things 
in  this  town  to  write  about — things 
that  ought  to  be  written  about,  too! 
That  guy  at  the  factory  out  near  the 
Oakdale  Bridge,  for  instance.  I've 
heard  lots  of  his  factory  hands,  for- 
eigners mostly,  telling  how  he  cheats 
them.  And  he  even  takes  away  their 
citizenship  papers  so  they  don't  dare 
kick  for  fear  he'll  have  'em  deported. 
Of  course,  he  couldn't,  but  he  tells  'em 
he  could!     And — -" 

He  cut  himself  short. 

"Listen  to  me!"  he  said  sheepishly. 
"Here  I  am,  talking  away,  and  you 
don't  have  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in. 
Why,  I  never  even  asked  you  what 
you're  doing  back  in  town!" 

She  smiled  at  that,  her  own  smile 
that  made  sudden  lights  come  into  her 
eyes. 

"I  loved  hearing  you  talk,  Danny. 
Don't  apologize.  As  for  me,  hadn't 
you  heard  that  Father's  going  into 
the  law  firm  with  Monte  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ton?    We're  going  to  live  here!" 

Looking  at  her,  Danny  realized  how 
lucky  he  was.  Without  doing  a  thing 
about  it,  without  even  going  out  and 
looking  for  it,  he  had  found  somebody 
he  could  talk  to — about  all  the  plans 
he  had,  all  the  ideas  that  were  buz- 
zing around  in  his  head.  This  was 
going  to  be  something  different  from 
his  feeling  for  Eileen.  Maybe  that 
had  been  just  a  preparation,  getting 
him  ready  for  a  girl  like  Sally. 

He   grinned   back   at   her. 

"It  couldn't  have  been  arranged 
better  if  I  had  done  it  myself,"  he 
said.  "If  you'll  help  me  get  two  stories 


done  tonight,  maybe — well,  then, 
maybe  you'd  go  to  the  movies  with 
me   tomorrow   night." 

They  went  to  the  movies  often,  after 
that.  It  wasn't  too  long  before  they 
could  go  any  night  they  liked,  be- 
cause Danny's  work  for  the  paper  was 
so  successful  that  the  paper  put  him 
on  the  staff,  with  a  column  of  his  own. 
Not  without  an  argument,  of  course. 
Danny  had  to  convince  the  editor  that 
he  could  write  a  column  about  things 
in  their  town — that  there  were  plenty 
of  things  to  crusade  for.   .   .   . 

KJOW  that  Sally  was  there  to  en- 
'  ^  courage  and  help  him,  he  felt  in- 
vincible. She  had  read  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  had,  for  her  lame  foot 
had  always  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  get  about  much  or  play  or  work 
actively.  She  gladly  gave  Danny  the 
benefit  of  all  her  knowledge. 

She  was  always  so  right,  in  every- 
thing she  said  about  his  work.  In 
everything  she  said  about  anything, 
for  that  matter.  Or— was  it  possible 
that  he  was  fooling  himself  again? 
He  hadn't  meant  to  say  anything 
about  it,  but  one  night,  while  his 
mother  and  he  were  doing  the  dishes, 
it  just  came  out. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  to  mar- 
ry Sally  Scott!" 

Mother  O'Neill  finished  folding  the 
dish  towel  she  was  hanging  up  to 
dry,  then  she  turned.  "That  would 
make  me  very  happy,  son,"  she  said. 
"I  can't  think  of  a  girl  I'd  rather  have 
for  a  daughter-in-law!" 

"That's  fine,"  he  said  a  little  thickly, 
because  he  was  trying  to  be  non- 
chalant when  he  didn't  feel  that  way. 
"I  can't  think  of  a  girl  I'd  rather  have 
for  my  wife!" 

He  hadn't  felt  awkward  about  ask- 
ing Eileen  to  marry  him.  But  this 
was  different.  He  never  did  know  just 
what  he  said  to  Sally,  later  that  night. 

He  did  know,  however,  that  the 
look  on  Sally's  face  was  something  he 
didn't  understand.  Happiness?  Yes. 
Love?  Yes,  surely.  But  that  other 
expression?    Fear?    Doubt?    Sorrow? 

"I — I  almost  wish  you  hadn't  asked 
me,  Danny,"  she  said  at  last,  her  voice 
trembling.  "Or  no — ^  :an't  say  that 
truthfully.  I've  been  wantiiig  you  to, 
for  ever  so  long.    Really." 


■  Bess  Johnson,  the 
star  of  Hilltop 
House,  with  her 
daughter  Jane, 
are  often  seen 
on  Central  Park's 
riding    trails. 
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"Well  then,  it's  all  settled." 
"Danny!" 

Yes,  that  was  fear.  That  was  terror. 

"Danny,  don't  make  it  any  harder 

than  it  is.     I  can't  marry  you  dear!" 

^AN'T  marry  me.  .  .  ."  She  was  on 
^  the  little  stool  at  his  feet;  her  face 
was  turned  away  and  he  leaned  for- 
ward, trying  to  see  it.  "Of  course  you 
can.     Why  not?" 

"Can't  you  guess?"  she  asked  piti- 
fully. "Don't  you  see — I'm  a  cripple! 
I  couldn't  be  a  real  wife  to  you,  Dan- 
ny— I  couldn't  have  your  .  .  .  chil- 
dren. .  .  ." 

Danny,  uncertain  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,  slipped  down  to  the  floor  be- 
side her,  took  her  in  his  arms.  His 
lips  close  to  her  ear,  he  whispered 
little,  broken  phrases  of  comfort  and 
reassurance:  "That  doesn't  matter — 
not  to  me,  it  doesn't.  Why — it  doesn't 
make  a  bit  of  difference  to  your 
sweetness — your  understanding — all 
the  things  you  are — in  yourself,  I 
mean.  And  besides — there  are  doctors 
— they  can  help  you — " 

"Oh,  no,"  she  sobbed,  "I've  been  to 
see  a  doctor — since  I  met  you,  Danny 
— -and  he  says  there's  only  one  chance. 
A  very  delicate  operation,  that  could 
just  as  easily  be  fatal  as  successful. 
.  .  .  But — I'd  take  a  chance  on  that 
operation,  Danny,  for  you — " 

"Sally!"  He  grasped  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  looked  straight  into  her 
eyes.  "Sally,  listen  to  me.  I  was  a 
long  time  finding  you.  I'm  not  taking 
any  chances  on  losing  you.  I  want 
you  the  way  you  are,  darling — just 
you.  Nothing  else  matters  to  me.  I'd 
be  happy  just  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  making  things  easier  for  you.  You 
must  believe  me — and  you  must  never 


take  any  chances  with  your  life— be- 
cause it's  more  precious  to  me  than 
my  own!" 

As  she  listened  to  him,  a  grave  and 
overwhelming  joy  came  into  her  eyes. 

"I — I  believe  you,"  she  sighed  at 
last.  "I  just  don't  know  what  I've 
done  to  deserve  such  happiness.  I'm 
not  afraid  now.  And  I'll  marry  you 
whenever  you  say!" 

Sometimes,  when  they  were  getting 
ready  for  the  wedding,  Sally  would 
come  quickly  to  Danny  and  want  his 
arms  around  her.  They  would  be 
hanging  pictures,  maybe,  in  the  new 
cottage.  Or  he  would  be  writing 
and  she  would  be  stitching  curtains 
in  the  O'Neill  kitchen. 

"Danny,  hold  me  close,"  she'd  say. 
And  he  would  hold  her  close,  hard. 

He  got  the  feeling  that  she  was 
thinking  things  she  did  not  tell  him 
at  these  times,  but  he  did  not  like 
to  press  her  or  seem  suspicious.  He 
told  himself  all  girls  were  like  that 
before  they  were  married.  Certainly 
Peggy  had  been  jittery  enough. 

Then  there  was  the  time  they  went 
to  see  Peggy's  new  baby.  Sally  just 
stood  there,  looking  at  it,  and  the 
tears  came  to  her  eyes.  She  caught  at 
Danny's  hand  and  wouldn't  let  it  go. 
He  felt  she  was  stung  with  a  sudden 
regret,  thinking  about  the  children 
they  could  never  have.  So  he  stooped 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "Remem- 
ber, sweet,  it's  just  you  I  want." 

Her  quick  smile  made  him  think 
she  was  satisfied. 

He  did  not  know  that  she  locked 
herself  in  her  room  an  hour  before 
the  wedding,  fought  off  the  tears  that 
would  redden  her  eyes  and  betray 
her,  fought  off  her  fears  too,  and 
prayed  for   courage   to   do   what   she 


had  to  do. 

But  everybody  said  there  had  never 
been  a  lovelier  bride,  and  her  "Some- 
thing borrowed  and  something  blue" 
came,  for  luck,  from  Peggy's  own 
hand.  There  was  nothing  wrong, 
nothing  at  all. 

And  anyway,  how  could  Danny 
think  of  anything  being  wrong  when 
he  was  bringing  his  own  bride  to  his 
own  home?  He  would  not  have  be- 
lieved he  could  be  so  happy,  that 
night  as  he  sat  in  front  of  the  little 
brick  fireplace  in  the  living  room,  if 
it  were  not  actually  true.  Looking 
around,  he  could  see  all  the  things 
they  had  bought  together,  could 
touch  the  shiny  new  andirons,  smell 
the  wedding  flowers  in  vases  all  over 
the  place. 

UPSTAIRS,  he  could  hear  Sally's 
footsteps — the  strange,  soft,  un- 
even footsteps  that  were  so  peculiarly 
Sally's.  Soon  he  would  go  up — but 
meantime,  he  felt  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  shyness.  It  was  wonderful,  but  a 
little  frightening,  to  think  that  Sally 
—so  sweet,  so  slim  and  defenseless — 
had  put  herself  and  her  happiness  into 
his    hands,    trustingly,   completely. 

He  was  leaning  forward,  looking 
into  the  fire,  when  she  came  softly 
down  the  stairs.  He  didn't  hear  her, 
didn't  hear  her  open  the  hall  door, 
inch  by  inch,  creep  out,  and  shut  it 
gently  behind  her. 

When  the  house  was  silent  he  went 
upstairs,  turning  out  the  lights,  and,  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  opened  the  door  of 
the  little  blue  bedroom  where  they 
had  hung  the  curtains  only  two  days 
ago.  But  the  room  was  empty.  On 
the  night  table,  a  square  white  enve- 
lope was  propped   against  the   lamp. 
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AND  IT'S  YOURS  WITH  THIS  FACE  POWDER 
YOU  CHOOSE  BY  THE  COLOR  OF  YOUR  EYES! 


The  glorious  naturalness  of  gay,  young 
•collegiennes" — that's  the  modern 
trend  in  makeup!  And  Richard  Hudnut 
brings  it  to  you  in  Marvelous  Face 
Powder,  the  exciting  new  powder  you 
choose  by  the  color  of  your  eyes! 

For  eye  color,  you  see,  is  definitely 
related  to  the  color  of  your  skin  and 
to  the  color  of  your  hair.  It  is  the 
simplest  guide  to  powder  that  matches 
and  glorifies  your  own  coloring  .  .  . 
gives  you  that  appealing  natural  look 
men  so  admire! 


So,  whether  your  eyes  are  blue,  gray, 
brown  or  hazel,  it's  easy  now  to  find  the 
shade  that's  right  for  you!  Just  ask  for 
Hudnut  Marvelous  Face  Powder  .  .  . 
the  pure,  fine-textured  powder  that 
you  choose  by  the  color  of  your  eyes! 

You'll  love  the  way  Marvelous  Face 
Powder  goes  on  smoothly  . . .  the  way  it 
clings  for  hours  .  . .  agrees  so  well  with 
even  the  most  sensitive  skin!  Try  this 
wonderful  face  powder  today!  For 
complete  color  harmony,  use  matching 
Marvelous  Rouge  and  Lipstick,  too. 


Hudnut  Marvelous  Face  Powder  and  harmonizing  Rouge  and  Lipstick 
at  drug  and  department  stores — only  55i  each.  {65i  in  Canada.) 


HUDMUY 

mflRVELOUS 

FACE  POWDER 

AN  O    MA^CH  Id    MAKEU  P 


RICHARD  HUDNUT,  Dept.  M,  693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  tryout  Makeup  Kit  containing  generous 
metal  containers  of  harmonizing  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick. 

/  enclose  lOt  to  help  cover  mailing  costs. 
Chech  the  color  of  your  eyes'.  Brown  □    Blue  □  Hazel  □   Gray  O 

Name— 


Street 

(Good  only  in  U.S.A. 


.  City- 


cept  where  legally  prohibited.)    MF-f 


AUGUST,    1940 
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ANN  SHERIDAN  Starring  in  the  new 
Warner  Bros,  picture  "TORRID 
ZONE".  ..with  make-up  by  Perc 
Westmore; 


WESTMOR£  SAYS:  FOR  A 

''UNDER  THE  SUN" 

WESTMORE 

FOUNDATION    CREAM 


1.  Helps  protect  your  skin  from 

sun  and  wind 

2.  Lasts  through  work  and  play 

3.  Stays  on  through  a  swim 


With  Westmore  Powder  to  match  .  . . 
for  that  enviable,  velvety-smooth  look  I 

Under  this  summer's  sun  look  your  love- 
liest with  the  make-up  we  created  for 
Hollywood  stars.  Be  protected,  too,  against 
sun  and  wind.  In  four  glowing  tones  at 
your  drug  or  department  store,  with  other 
Westmore  cosmetics  to  complete  an  allur- 
ing make-up.  50^  each.  Smaller  sizes  at 
variety  stores. 


SEND  FOR  "Westmore's 
Make-up  Guide"— gives  you 
the  make-up  pattern  for  your 
particular  face  type— just  as 
its  used  for  the  star  of  your 
type!  Send  25^  to  House  of 
Westmore,  Inc.,  730  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (Dept.C-81) 


^#ESTMORE^ 


HOLLYWOOD 


"For  Danny." 

He  tore  open  the  envelope. 

"Dearest,  please  don't  be  angry  with 
me.  If  it  weren't  for  my  love  for  you 
I  would  never  have  had  the  courage 
to  do  it.  But  my  cowardice  is  not 
going  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  hav- 
ing the  most  complete  kind  of  mar- 
riage two  people  can  have.  I  have 
gone  to  Chicago  to  be  operated  on. 
I'm  not  afraid  and  I  don't  want  you 
to  follow  me.  Your  love,  yes — but 
that  will  follow  me  anyway  and  give 
me  the  courage  I  need  so  badly.  All 
my  love,  dearest,  until  I  write  you  to 
come  for — your  new  wife." 

He  read  the  note  again.  Then  the 
letters  all  blurred  before  his  eyes.  It 
couldn't  be  true!  It  was  some  time 
before  he  was  able  to  think  again,  to 
make  his  mind  begin  to  plan.  He 
must  stop  her,  of  course!  But  how? 
He  glanced  at  his  watch.  Of  course! 
—ten-fifteen.  She  must  have  taken 
the  ten  o'clock  train.  He  dashed  out 
of  the  house,  bound  for  her  parents'. 

But  the  Scotts  knew  nothing  of 
Sally's  plan.  The  thought  of  her, 
keeping  this  to  herself,  planning  it  to 
make  his  happiness  complete,  taking 
her  life  in  her  hands — for  him! — 
caught    at    his    heart. 

It  was  morning  before  Mrs.  Scott 
finally  unearthed  an  old  letter  in 
Sally's  room.  On  the  envelope  was  a 
doctor's  address.  The  letter  was  gone. 

IT  was  a  bare  chance,  but  Danny 
'  took  it.  Hastily  he  telephoned  his 
mother,  then  jumped  into  his  car  and 
set  out  for  Chicago. 

The  address  on  the  envelope  took 
him  to  an  office  that  was  plain  and 
businesslike,  with  an  air  of  authority 
about  it.  At  least,  he  thought,  this 
doctor  was  no  quack,  no  charlatan. 
He  walked  past  the  waiting  patients 
to  the  young  lady  in  the  nurse's  cap 
at  the  desk. 

"I've  got  to  see  the  doctor,"  he  said. 
"It's  about  Sally  Scott.  She  is  now 
Mrs.  Danny  O'Neill — and  I'm  her  hus- 
band. Where  is  she?  She  can't  go 
through  with  this  operation.  I  forbid 
it!" 

The  girl's  unruffled  calm  reassured 
him.     But  her  words  did  not. 

"The  doctor  is  still  at  the  hospital," 
she  said.  "He  operated  on  Miss  Scott 
this  morning." 

Danny  O'Neill  never  wanted  to  live 
through  another  time  of  waiting  like 
that  one.     If  only  she  hadn't  done  it! 

He  tried  not  to  think  of  her  lying 
on  the  operating  table,  then  back  in 
her  bed,  gasping  for  breath,  perhaps, 
her  pulse  slowing,  needing  a  transfu- 
sion to  keep  her  alive.    Oh,  no,  no,  no! 

The  sky  was  deep  blue  velvet  when 
they  called  him  to  come  in.  A  man 
who  must  be  the  doctor  pressed  his 
shoulder  silently  in  the  doorway. 
Danny  was  afraid  to  go  toward  the 
light  above  the  bed. 

For,  under  it,  the  face  of  Sally 
O'Neill  was  white  and  still.  Slowly, 
her  husband  forced  himself  to  move 
toward  her,  to  touch  her  hand.  It  was 
a  year's  agony  before  she  opened  her 
eyes.  Her  "Danny!"  was  hardly  a 
whisper,  but  to  his  ears  it  sounded 
like  all  the  trumpets  of  heaven. 

He  knelt  by  the  bed. 

"Sally,  are  you  all  right?" 

She  only  smiled,  but  the  nurse  at 
the  other  side  of  the  bed  nodded  re- 
assuringly. 

"She's  very  weak.  I  wouldn't  stay 
if  I  were  you.  Come  back  in  the 
morning — and  we'll  have  a  new  wife 
for  you!" 
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He  kissed  Sally  gently  on  the  fore- 
head. Then  he  stumbled  out  of  the 
room,  to  sob  out  his  relief  against  the 
hard  white  walls  of  the  corridor.  .  .  . 

THEY  were  all  grouped  around  the 
'  piano  where  Sally  was  playing  "Did 
Your  Mother  Come  from  Ireland,"  her 
strong  new  right  leg  pumping  the 
pedal  joyously.  They  were  singing, 
too,  singing  as  if  their  lives  depended 
on  making  as  much  noise  as  possible. 
Peggy  and  Monte,  Mother  O'Neill, 
Trudie  and  Morris,  the  Collins  chil- 
dren, the  Scotts.  Even  the  Kayden 
twins,  from  their  play  pen  over  by 
the  steps,  chimed  in  tunelessly  but 
heartily.  And  the  new  Kayden  baby, 
asleep  in  an  improvised  crib  in  the 
dining  room,  wakened  and  emitted  a 
distressed  yell. 

"A  fine  comment  on  our  music,  I 
must  say,"  said  Danny  O'Neill  to  his 
sister.  "Why  don't  you  teach  your 
young  son  better  manners?" 

They  all  laughed,  and  it  was  Moth- 
er O'Neill  who  said,  "Get  on  with 
your  singing.  I'll  take  the  baby  up- 
stairs and  then  put  on  the  tea  kettle." 

Surely,  never  music  sounded  so 
beautiful,  thought  Mother  O'Neill, 
tucking  the  baby  into  bed.  She  stood 
a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
where  she  could  see  them  in  the  liv- 
ing room  and  not  be  seen  herself.  She 
was  feasting  her  eyes  and  mind  on 
their  happy  young  faces — the  O'Neills, 
secure  and  safe  and  happy  once  more. 

Times  had  not  been  easy  for  any  of 
them,  and  would  probably  not  be  so 
again.  Particularly  for  Danny  and 
Sally,  who  had  purchased  their  hap- 
piness at  such  a  risk.  Or  maybe  that 
would  make  it  all  the  more  secure. 
For,  looking  at  Danny,  with  his  head 
thrown  back  as  he  sang,  she  knew 
that  he  would  go  on  with  his  work, 
that  nothing  would  stop  him  from 
writing  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  she  knew  he  was 
already  facing.  And  Sally — why,  the 
child  was  positively  transfigured  with 
happiness.  Mother  O'Neill  would  have 
no  cause  to  fear  for  her  boy's  future. 

And  Peggy  and  Monte?  They,  too, 
had  proved  themselves.  Now  there 
would  be  just  the  same  old  problems 
of  growing  children — as  there  had 
once  been  when  Peggy  and  Danny 
were  themselves  children.  It  would 
be  like  living  all  over  again,  watching 
her  grandchildren  grow  up  as  she  had 
watched  her  own  children.  But  now 
she  had  help.  She  was  no  longer 
alone,  as  she  had  been  in  the  old  days, 
when  Patrick  was  taken  away  from 
her. 

She  wished  that  he  could  see  them 
tonight.  His  family,  grown  up  into 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  he  would 
have  wanted  them  to  be. 

She  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  of 
thankfulness,  standing  there  on  the 
stairs,  that  she  had  been  able  to  help 
make  them  so. 

"Thank  God  I  was  able  to  do  it, 
Patrick,"  ishe  was  saying  in  her  heart. 
And  feeling  sure  that  she  could  hear 
his  response: 

"The  O'Neills  are  a  great  family, 
Margaret." 

Their  voices  came  up  the  stairs, 
full  of  joy  and  confidence. 

Yes,  Patrick  was  right.  The 
O'Neills  were  a  great  family. 

Tune  in  the  further  adventures  of 
the  O'Neills  on  your  radio,  over  the 
NBC-Red  Network,  twice  a  day,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  sponsored  by 
the  makers  of  Ivory  Soap. 
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MARRIAGE  and  career  don't  mix, 
you  say?  Nonsense!  Consider 
the  perfect  blend  achieved  by 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Aitken,  happily  married 
and  with  two  grown  daughters  at- 
tending University  of  Toronto,  who 
is  one  of  Canada's  best-loved  and 
most  widely  known  radio  entertain- 
ers. Furthermore,  she's  the  only  one 
I  know  who  proudly  uses  her  married 
name  before  the  microphone. 

Every  morning  at  10.30  o'clock, 
EST,  Mrs.  Aitken's  cheery  voice 
comes  into  thousands  of  Canadian 
homes  for  fifteen  minutes  via  CFRB, 
Toronto.  Sponsored  by  Lyman 
Agencies'  Products,  who  handle  Tin- 
tex  Dyes,  Glyco-Thymoline,  Gibbs 
IDentifrice,  Pacquins  Hand  Cream, 
Icilma  Shampoos,  etc.,  this  vibrant, 
charming  little  lady  is  liable  to  hand 
out  a  cooking  recipe  one  moment,  a 
dissertation  on  the  latest  book  or 
movie  the  next,  and  wind  up  with 
a  dash  of  finely-mixed  philosophy. 
Warmly  human  at  all  times,  her  fan 
mail  is  of  the  personal,  homey  kind. 
There  is  a  fan,  for  instance,  in  Peace 
River,  Alberta,  thousands  of  miles 
from  nowhere,  who  listens  daily  to  la 
Aitken,  and  writes  every  month  with 
an  order  of  groceries.  Mrs.  Aitken 
transmits  this  order  to  the  Hudson 
Bay's  Company  Store  in  Edmonton, 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  air- 


plane to  the  Peace  River  fan. 

Mrs.  Aitken  isn't  the  only  star 
on  the  show.  Horace  Lapp,  popular 
dance  maestro  of  Toronto's  Royal 
York  Hotel,  presides  at  the  organ, 
and  also  engages  in  "ad.  libs."  with 
Mrs.  Aitken  that  are  a  distinct  fea- 
ture of  the  program.  Announcer  Ross 
Millard  has  a  large  following,  and 
adds  to  the  wit  of  the  proceedings. 
But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Mrs. 
Aitlten  is  the  "show."  This  was 
proven  when,  after  six  years  of  spon- 
soring by  a  starch  company,  someone 
persuaded  the  company  to  drop  her 
in  favor  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments. A  week  later,  flooded  by  pro- 
tests from  its  customers,  the  starch 
company  realized  its  mistake,  and 
frantically  tried  to  re-sign  their  con- 
sumers' favorite  lady-friend.  It  was 
too  late.  Mrs.  Aitken  had  already 
signed  with  her  present  sponsors.  The 
starch  company  moguls  are  still  look- 
ing for  the  "someone"  who  suggested 
dropping  her,  and  I  just  hope  they 
never  catch  up! 

Mrs.  Aitken  was  born  at  Beeton, 
Ontario.  At  sixteen,  she  was  a  school 
teacher.  Love  entered  the  picture, 
and  a  school-teacher  became  a  bride 
engaged  in  poultry  farming  with  her 
husband.  Her  flock  of  white  Wyan- 
dottes  earned  her  two  world's  rec- 
ords, and  brought  her  to  the  attention 


of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. She  was  given  lecture  as- 
signments, leading  to  an  interest  in 
the  advertising  game.  A  fire  in  1933 
wiped  out  the  poultry  business  and 
the  family  fortune,  and  Mrs.  Aitken, 
nothing  daunted,  proceeded  to  enter 
radio,  as  a  means  of  helping  her 
husband  and  her  growing  family. 

You'd  think  her  daily  radio  pro- 
gram would  be  enough,  but  Mrs.  A. 
seems  to  like  nothing  better  than 
work,  unless  it  is  more  work.  She  is 
now  director  of  women's  activities 
for  Toronto's  huge  and  far-famed 
annual  show,  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  This  year  she  plans  to 
feature  a  Clothes  Clinic,  designed  to 
make  every  woman  a  "glamour  girl." 
Canada's  wartime  effort  is  also  get- 
ting her  attention,  and  there  will 
be  special  knitting  competitions  .  .  . 
which  should  be  a  break  for  long- 
suffering  soldiers'  feet! 

MRS.  A.  is  brown-eyed,  black- 
haired,  with  just  a  distinguishing 
touch  of  gray  in  the  hair.  Five-foot- 
six  and  a  little  in  height,  she  balances 
off  nicely  at  120  pounds.  Dresses 
usually  in  attractive  black,  set  off 
by  exquisite  costume  jewelry.  The 
way  I  would  describe  her  is  to  say: 
"She  has  something  more  than  mere 
beauty;  she  has  an  infinite  charm." 
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Because  it's  filled  with  flavor  through  and  through 

You'll  get  real  enjoyment  for  a  longer  time  from  deli- 
cious Beech-Nut  Gum.. .because  the  finest  flavors  are 
mixed  through  and  through. Try  all /delicious  varieties. 
Full-flavored  Peppermint,  Speormint,  Oralgum 
4  flovors  at  BE£CHl£S  (Candy  Coated) 
Peppermint,  Speormint,  Pepsin,  Cinnamon 


Beech-Nut  Gum 

DON'T  MISS  THE  N.  Y.  WORLD'S  FAIR.  Be  sure  to 
visit  the  Beech-Nut  Building.  If  you  drive  near  the 
lovely  Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York,  stop  at  Cona- 
,    joharie  and  see  how  Beech-Nut  products  are  made 
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BE  YOURSELF 
BE  JVATURAL ! 


"♦f  In  make-up,  as  in  all  things,  it  is 
best  to  "Be  Yourself ...  Be  Natural".  Use 
Tangee  for  a  glorious  lip  color  which  is 
yours  and  yours  alone.  Tangee  changes 
magically  from  orange  in  the  stick  to  the 
ONE  shade  of  red  your  skin-coloring 
demands.  That's  the  Tangee  way  to  — 


ic  Your  Tangee  lips  will  be  smoother 
...evenly  and  beautifully  made-up  because 
there  is  no  grease-paint  in  Tangee ...  its 
pure  cream  base  ends  that  "painted 
look"  and  helps  you  — 

"K  For  complete  make-up  harmony 
useTangee  Face  Powder  and  Tangee  Rouge, 
compact  or  creme,  as  well.  Then  you'll 
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"WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  LIPSTICK" 

SEND    FOR    COMPLETE 

MAKE-UP    KIT 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  417  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. .  .Please  rush 
•'Miracle  Make-up  Kit"  ot  sample  Tangee  Lipsticks  and 
Rouge  in  both  Natural  and  Theatrical  Red  Shades.  Also 
Face  Powder.  I  enclose  10*  (stamps  or  coin).  (15((  in 
Canada.) 

Check  Shade  ol  Powder  Desired: 

D  Peach  D  Light  Rachel  D  Flesh 

D  Rachel  D  Dark  Rachel       D  Tan 
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Vague   But  Victorious 

((Continued  from  page  19) 


plays,"  Miss  Allen  tells,  wrinkling  her 
nose  in  distaste. 

In  addition  to  the  mystery-scream- 
ers— she  would  go  out  on  lone  coun- 
try roads  to  practice  her  screaming, 
for  where,  in  a  city,  can  a  girl  prac- 
tice a  good  eerie  shriek? — Barbara 
Jo  was  a  competent  radio  dramatic 
actress,  whose  voice  came  out  of 
thousands  of  loudspeakers  in  Haw- 
thorne House,  Death  Valley  Days, 
Winning  the  West,  as  Beth  Holly  in 
One  Man's  Family,  and  as  Barbara 
Whitney  in  a  Jack  Benny   stint. 

"If  there  is  a  fairy  godmother  in 
my  story,  it  might  as  well  be  National 
Broadcasting  Company,"  said  Miss 
Allen.  "I  was  tired  of  straight  dra- 
matic roles,  and  longed  for  something 
new.  My  chance  came  when  the  San 
Francisco  branch  had  its  studio  party. 
They  call  it  Talent  Parade  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  everyone  is  given 
a  chance  to  show  what  abilities  he 
has. 

IT'S  really  a  grand  idea.  Page  boys 
get  up  and  sing  and  stenographers 
play  the  fiddle.  I  had  been  to  a  club 
meeting  and  had  seen  this  slightly  be- 
fuddled, gushy  woman  in  full  action 
and  I  couldn't  rid  my  mind  of  her.  At 
home  I  found  myself  imitating  her 
voice,  her  mannerisms.  So  I  put  her 
down  in  a  script,  read  it  at  the  studio 
party,  and  that's  the  way  Vera  Vague 
crme  about. 

"At  first  she  had  no  name,"  con- 
tinued Barbara  Jo.  "She's  'very 
vague,'  I  told  my  husband.  And  from 
that  description,  the  name  Vera  Vague 
naturally  evolved.  Once  I  had  done 
Vera  I  was  satisfied.  That  was  all  I 
wanted  of  her,  but  the  sketch  brought 
so  many  laughs  that  soon  the  NBC 
executives  talked  about  putting  her 
on  the  air. 

"I  said  'no,'  I  had  had  enough  of 
Miss  Vague,  but  Mr.  Oilman,  the  com- 
pany's president,  insisted  that  we 
make  a  series  of  Vera.  So  here  I  am, 
winning  attention  not  as  the  good 
dramatic  actress  that  I  thought  I  was, 
nor  as  the  fine  light  comedienne  like 
Ina  Claire  that  I  hoped  to  be,  but  as 
the  vacuum-brained   Vera." 

It's  all  very  sad,  in  an  ironic  sort 
of  way,  but  there  are  compensations. 
First,  there's  money  in  it.  Not  so 
much  at  first,  of  course.  Five  years 
ago  Vera  earned  $9.00  a  week  on  the 
Woman's  Magazine  of  the  Air,  then 
her  salary  leapt  to  $11.25.  There's 
no  telling  what  comifortable  checks 
Chase  and  Sanborn  and  Signal  Oil 
give  her  now  for  her  frequent  dither- 
ings.  And,  importantly,  the  chance 
to  be  a  film  actress — that's  what  Vera 
Vague  has  brought  her  creator. 

For  ten  years  the  very  handsome 
Miss  Allen  has  been  trying-  to  crash 


Hollywood  and  films.  In  a  small, 
lusterless  way  she  gained  recognition 
in  some  RKO  short  subjects.  Last 
year,  after  guesting  with  Messrs.  Ber- 
gen and  McCarthy,  Barbara  Jo's  film 
career  gained  real  momentum.  She 
was  invited  to  do  Vera  Vague — not 
Barbara  Jo  Allen — for  Republic  Pic- 
tures' "Village  Barn  Dance"  and  then 
Paramount  Pictures  snapped  her  up 
on  a  term  contract  and  her  first  film 
is  "Destiny,"  the  Basil  Rathbone 
starrer. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that 
Barbara  Jo,  standing  on  her  own  slim 
and  shapely  legs,  is  a  fine  figure  of  a 
woman,  very  handsome,  and  she 
should  have  been  able  to  crash  films 
on  her  beauty  alone.  Instead,  by 
reason  of  a  near-hysterical  voice  and 
a  zany  characterization,  thousands  of 
air  listeners  imagine  her  to  be  a  flus- 
tered, neurotic  fussbudget,  and  the 
films — now  that  she  is  a  part  of  them 
— are  helping  the  illusion.  It's  enough 
to  wear  down  any  good-looking  wo- 
man's  spirits. 

Pictorially,  Barbara  Jo  is  the  Kay 
Francis  type.  Tall  (five  feet  seven 
inches),  dark-haired,  with  blue  eyes 
that  are  fringed  with  long  dark 
lashes. 

Barbara  Jo's  real  name  is  Marian 
Barbara  Henshall,  and  she  was  born 
in  New  York  City.  Her  father  was 
an  Englishman,  a  horse  fancier,  who 
died  when  his  only  child  was  nine. 
But  he  lived  to  instill  a  joy  of  life  in 
his  daughter,  and  to  lead  her  through 
a  pattern  of  gay  days  that  influences 
her  to  this  moment. 

"My  father  was  twenty-two  when 
he  married  my  mother,  and  she  was 
only  fifteen — one  of  the  famous 
Campbell  Clan  of  Scotland,"  Barbara 
Jo  says.  "Daddy  was  English  and  a 
sportsman.  He  bought  horses  and  sold 
them.  He'd  buy  a  race  horse  in  Eng- 
land, run  it  once  at  an  American  track 
and  sell  it  .  .  ."  she  flashed  a  smile. 
"Isn't  that  what  is  called  a  'long- 
shot'?" 

There  were  seasons  at  Saratoga  and 
in  Florida  and  two  wonderful  years 
in  Cuba  before  Barbara  Jo  was  left 
an  orphan,  for  her  mother  preceded 
her  father  in  death.  Barbara  Jo  was 
sent  to  California  to  be  reared  by  her 
aunt  and  uncle,  conservatives — these, 
living  in  Los  Angeles.  Her  uncle  is 
a  banker  ...  "I  never  mention  their 
names  in  connection  with  my  profes- 
sion," she  says. 

In  due  time  Barbara  went  to  col- 
lege. Rather,  to  colleges — the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  to  California  at 
Westwood,  to  Stanford,  and  lastly  to 
Paris'  Sorbonne.  "I  wanted  to  go  to 
Stanford,"  she  explains,  "but  it  took 
A's  to  stay  there  and  I  got  B-minus, 
usually.     And  I  wanted  to  see  Paris, 


DEEP  SEA  DANGER 

Working  on  sea  bottom,  salvaging  cargo  from  the  hold  of  a  rusty- 
wreck,  this  diver  found  his  airline  fouled.  Helpless,  death  was 
creeping  closer  each  second  in  the  green  gloom.  You  will  learn 
what  happened  to  Fred  Wallace  in  his  striking  story,  FATHOMS 
DOWN,  GOD  HEARD  MY  PRAYER,  in  the  July  issue  of  the  non- 
sectarian  magazine 
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too,  so  the  Sorbonne  was  a  good  ex- 
cuse. I  lived  on  the  Left  Bank  for 
eighteen  months  and  had  the  time  of 
my  life.  I  came  home  by  way  of  Italy. 
Stopped  off  in  Algiers.  When  I  re- 
turned to  America  I  went  into  a  stock 
company." 

She  may  have  been  a  B-minus  girl 
in  school,  but  she  was  strictly  A-plus 
when  it  came  to  real  life  observances. 
If  she  were  not  observant,  keenly 
conscious  of  life  around  her,  she  could 
not  write  and  act  Vera  Vague.  But  all 
this  was  very  much  in  the  future. 
Barbara  Jo  got  a  job  in  stock  in  At- 
lanta,   Georgia. 

"I  used  the  name  of  Barbara  Joal- 
len  then,"  she  says,  explaining  the 
evolution  of  her  name,  "and  on  the 
program,  the  first  night,  the  printer 
made  a  mistake,  printing  it  'Barbara 
Jo  Allen.'  It  was  a  good  name,  even 
if  it  was  an  error,  and  so  I  kept  it, 
professionally." 

Non-professionally,  she  has  changed 
her  name  twice  for  she  has  been 
married  two  times.  Her  first  mar- 
riage gave  her  a  little  daughter,  Joan, 
now  eleven  years  old,  and  on  occasion 
Joan  may  be  heard  in  air  programs. 
Her  second  husband  was  Vernon  Pat- 
terson, author,  whose  new  book  "Wise 
as  a  Goose"  is  soon  to  be  published. 

WHEN  not  rattling  off  copy  for  the 
gusty  Miss  Vague  or  doing  Vague- 
like  roles  in  the  film  studios,  Barbara 
Jo  is  pretty  much  the  careerwoman- 
home-body,  even  if  she  doesn't  cook. 
Preparation  of  meals  she  leaves  in  the 
competent  hands  of  Melanie  of  West- 
phalia, who  has  been  with  her  for  two 
years,  and  in  that  time  has  assiduously 
avoided  the  making  of  sauerhraten 
and  leherkloesse,  for  Barbara  is  strict- 
ly a  salad  eater,  eating  meat  only 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

At  the  moment  Barbara  Jo,  who 
likes  nothing  better  than  to  dress  up 
in  her  gayest  dinner  dress  and  dine 
out,  is  re-decorating  her  comfortable 
house  in  the  Hollywood  hills.  She 
has  some  nice  Sheraton  and  Chip- 
pendale pieces  and  she  is  adding  a 
few  French  Provincial  numbers  for 
color.  Spending  her  time  in  this 
pleasant  fashion  can  be  considered 
a  luxury,  for  she  is  now  doubly  busy 
with  studio  and  radio  commitments. 
So  busy,  in  fact,  that  she  is  consider- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  having  some- 
one write  her  scripts  for  her.  She 
has  tried  out  several  writers  but  to 
date   no   one  has  pleased   her. 

The  task  is  not  easy,  for  Barbara 
Jo  Allen's  Vera  Vague,  with  all  her 
shrewd  satire  on  a  certain  type  of  wo- 
man, is  never  cruel.  It  is  not  because 
the  actress  plays  her  with  light- 
hearted  abandon,  but  because  funda- 
mentally Miss  Allen  has  sympathy  for 
the  fluff-brained  Miss  Vague.  "I  was 
that  kind  of  girl,  myself,"  she  says, 
surprisingly.  "I  always  looked  so 
much  smarter  than  I  really  was  when 
I  was  in  school  and  later. 

"People  always  took  it  for  granted 
that  I  knew  more  things  than  I  did, 
and  I  can  recall  the  awful  panic  that 
would  overcome  me  when  I  made  a 
faux  pas.  For  that  reason  I  have  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  all  fluttery  wo- 
men of  the  Vague  type.  I  know  the 
horrors  that  they  live  through  trying 
to  'cover  up'  their  lack  of  knowledge 
and  poise.  They  are  not  as  funny  to 
me  as  they  are  pathetic. 

"And  I  have  always  been  told  if 
you  put  comedy  and  pathos  together 
you  have  true  humor.  That's  what  I 
have  tried  to  do  with  Vera  Vague." 
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THE    NEW    BABY 


How  fast  does  a  baby  grow,  in 
weight,  in  height,  in  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding? What  should  you  feed 
him?  How  keep  him  well?  How  pre- 
vent and  cure  illness?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  which  "Infant  Care" 
answers. 

"Infant  Care"  has  been  prepared 
for  the  young  mothers  and  expectant 
mothers  of  America.  Five  of  the  na- 
tion's expert  child  authorities  prepared 
this  handbook  for  you.  The  Federal 
Children's   Bureau  of  the   United   States 


government  published  the  handbook. 

A  special  feature  is  the  nine-page 
index  which  answers  instantly  all  your 
questions  about  child  care.  An  easy, 
ready    reference 

"Infant  Care"  is  well  illustrated  with 
pictures,  charts  and  diagrams,  through- 
out. This  affords  you  a  practical  un- 
derstanding of  your  baby's  reactions 
during    infancy. 

Many  chapters,  each  covering  a 
separate  part  in  child  development. 


SOME 

OF 

THE 

CHAPTER  TITLES  AKh:                                              1 

Keeping  the  Baby  Well 

Care  of  the  Teeth 

The  Baby's   Room 

Outdoor   Life 

Clothing   for   the    Baby 

Habits,  Training  and  Discipline 

Correct   Bathing 

The  Premature  Baby 

Care   of   Special   Organs 

The  Sick  Baby 

Selected 

Books 

for   Mothers 

Order  "Infant  Core"   at  once 

ONLY   10<; 

Radio   and   Television    Mirror   retains   no    port  or   profit  of  the    payment;   your 
order  is  sent  direct  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Washington. 
Send  cash  or  stamps  to: 

READER      SERVICE      BUREAU  .— Dept.  IF-5 
Radio  and  Television   Mirror  Magazine, 
205  East  42nd  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

For  Radio  and  Television  Mirror  Readers 


Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge  any  snapshot,  photo,  Kodak 
picture,  print  or  negative  to  5x7  inches  FREE — with  this  ad.  Please  include  color 
of  hair  and  eyes  for  prompt  information  on  a  natural,  life-like  color  enlarge- 
ment in  a  free  frame.  Your  original  returned  with  your  free  enlargement  (10c 
for  return  mailing  appreciated).  Look  over  your  pictures  now  and  send  us 
your  favorite  snapshot  or  negative  today  as  this  free  offer  is  limited.  Dean 
Studios,  Dept.  204,  211  W.  7th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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(91°  IN  THE  SHADE) 
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NO  UNDERARM  ODOR  AFTER! 


This  difficult  test  was  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  a 
trained  nurse,  at  famous  "Palm 
Springs"  resort  in  California. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  91° 
in  the  shade!  In  this  gruelling 
heat,  Miss  A.  D.  played  two 
sets  of  tennis  .  .  .  after  apply- 
ing Yodora.  Afterwards,  the 
supervising  nurse  pronounced 
"not  a  trace  of  underarm 
odor!"  Amazingly  efficient,  this 
deodorant  seems  as  gentle,  as 
silky,  as  delicate  as  your  face 


cream!  It  is  soft  and  easy  to  ap- 
ply. Non-greasy,  Yodora  leaves 
no  unpleasant  smell  to  taint 
your  clothing.  Will  not  injure 
fabrics.  In  10(<,  25(;  or  eOt*  jar, 
or  25^  tube.  McKesson  &  Rob- 
bins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

YODORD 

DEODORAIIT  CREflm 
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Now'AUTOMATIC 
OIL  HEAT 

-ffiaf  Circulates 
AND  Radiates! 


Amazing  "little  heater  with  big  heat 
output"—  27,500  B.  T,  U.  per  hour! 
Radiates  and  circulates,  both!  Per- 
fect for  small  homes,  halls,  kitchens, 
bathrooms;  or  for  offices,  waiting 
rooms,  service  stations,  etc.  Attrac- 
tive Grille  Cabinet.  Automatic  Fuel 
and  Draft  Controls.  High  Efficiency 
Coleman  Burner.  Low  cost  opera- 
tion has  made  it  America's  largest 
seller!    Mail  coupon  now  for  details! 


Coleman  ^'.VJS.^^ 

No.  444  OIL  HEATER 


THE  COLEMAN  U\MP  &  STOVE  CO..    Dept.  MW-910 
Wichita,  Kans.,     Cliicago,  III.      Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE) 

Send  me  new  free  literature  on  Coleman  Oil 
Heaters,  and  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


FREE!  Extra  Gold   Seals.'  I 

Easy  spare  time  moneyl  Show  newl 
$1  Box  21  Christmas  Polders.  Gor- '  , 
geoQs  designs.  Extra  "stick -on"  Gold 
Metallic  Seals  Free. Eaxrh  card  can  beper-^ 
eonally  addressed  to  Mother, Dad. Relatives,  Fnends. 
Also  PersonaJ  Christmas  Cards  with  sender's  name 
imprinted— 80  for  S 1 .  Seven  other  special -feature 
Box  Assortments,  Write  for  Samples  on  approval. 
Friendship  Studios,  809  Adams,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


BABY  COMING? 

.  Consult  your  doctor  regular- 
lly.  Diet  and  exercise  should 
be  regulated  from  the  earli- 
est days  of  pregnancy.  Your 
doctor's  constant  advice  on 
.the  right  foods  and  amount 
lean  control  your  weight  and 
■keep  the  baby  the  right  size 
Ito  facilitate  birth.  Above  all, 
'ask    a    doctor's    advice    on 
feeding  infant. 

SAFER  because 
easier  to  clean! 


HYGEIA 

NURSING    BOTTLE    AND   NIPPLE 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


■  She's  still  amazed  by  her 
sudden  radio  "break."  Yvette 
is  the  appealing,  new  singer 
over  NBC-Red  Network,  Sundays. 


IF  YOU  should  hear  a  sultry  kind  of 
voice,  limpid  and  somewhat  intoxi- 
cating, coming  over  the  NBC  Red 
network  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  five 
o'clock,  it's  very  likely  to  be  Yvette, 
the  glamorous  singing  discovery  who 
began  her  radio  career  just  a  few 
months  back. 

Yvette  arrived  in  New  York  City 
from  her  home  in  New  Orleans  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
her  sister,  and  with  the  hope  of  re- 
maining here  to  study  art  at  the  Pratt 
Institute.  Fate,  however,  intervened. 
One  afternoon,  a  guest  at  the  girls' 
apartment  heard  Yvette  sing  and  was 
so  impressed  that  he  decided  to  take 
a  hand  in  launching  on  a  theatrical 
career,  this  little  girl  who  could  in- 
terpret a  popular  ballad  with  such 
appeal. 

An  audition  was  arranged  for  her 
with  Max  Gordon,  who  was  seeking 
talent  for  a  new  musical  comedy  pro- 
duction. An  NBC  executive  chanced 
to  be  present  and  was  so  immediately 
impressed  that  he  hurried  Yvette  over 
to  NBC  for  a  radio  audition.  And 
before  she  could  say  "Where  am  I" — 
she  had  a  contract. 

Yvette  still  can't  believe  it's  true, 
and  feels  pretty  much  as  Alice  must 
have,  looking  on  the  other  side  of  the 
locking  glass  into  Wonderland.  She's 
wide-eyed  with  amazement  at  the  size 
of  New  York  City  and  its  activities. 
You'll  often  find  her  visiting  the 
various  departments  at  NBC,  asking 
questions,  attending  broadcasts  and 
querying  page  boys.  But  what  sur- 
prises her  most  of  all  is  her  good  luck 
which  came  so  suddenly.  (She  very 
modestly  says  .  .  .  "I've  had  my  voice 
for  such  a  long  time.") 

We  believe  it  is  more  than  good 
luck  which  has  brought  so  many  new 
friends  and  so  much  acclaim  to 
Yvette.  It's  a  charming  manner,  an 
infectious  personality  and  a  silken 
voice.  We're  that  sure  you  are  going 
to  hear  a  lot  more  about  her. 

Rose    Frega,    Bronx,    New    York:     The 


theme  songs  of  the  following  pro- 
grams are:  Woman  in  White  —  "In- 
terlude" by  Lucas;  Midstream — 
"Serenity";  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful— 
"Melody  in  C"  by  Becker. 


Theresa      Girard,      Montreal,      Canada: 

Dick  Todd,  that  genial  baritone,  was 
born  in  your  city,  Montreal,  on 
August  4,  1914.  He's  been  on  the 
radio  since  1933,  but  actually  his  first 
leap  to  fame  came  on  a  day  back  in 
1922  when  he  outsang  the  rest  of  the 
young  fry  in  Montreal  to  get  the  lead 
role  in  a  home  talent  show.  The  num- 
ber which  caused  the  vocal  furore  by 
the  eight-year-old  Todd  was  Here 
Comes  the  Sandman.  He's  grown  up 
now  to  5'  11"  and  to  185  lbs.  He's  got 
brown  eyes  and  is  a  real  carrot-top. 
Dick  has  sung  with  orchestras,  made 
movie  shorts  and  an  endless  list  of 
song  recordings  for  Victor  and  Blue- 
bird. For  a  fellow  whose  parents 
wanted  him  to  become  an  engineer, 
Dick  Todd  has  turned  into  a  first- 
class  baritone. 

FAN   CLUB  SECTION 

Betty  AUard,  2735  No.  54th  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is  anxious  to 
join  an  Orrin  Tucker  Fan  Club.  If 
there  is  such  an  organization,  will  the 
secretary  please  communicate  with 
Miss  AUard? 

There's  a  new  Jessica  Dragonette  Fan 
Club,  and  for  all  the  readers  who  are 
interested  in  joining,  we  suggest  you 
write  to  Mrs.  Florence  Brubaker,  2009 
North  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Mary  Martinovich,  San  Francisco: 
You  can  join  a  very  active  Kenny 
Baker  Fan  Club  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Allen  L.  Smith,  12  Wayside  Avenue, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Miss  Adelaide  Downes,  19  E.  4th 
Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  would  like 
to  increase  the  membership  in  her 
recently  organized  Dinah  Shore  Fan 
Club.  If  you're  interested,  why  not 
write  her? 
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The  Man  Who  Wanted  To  Be  Murdered 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


sums  of  money.  But  if  he  lived,  he 
himself  would  win  nothing — except, 
of  course,  and  EUery  smiled,  ironi- 
cally— his  life. 

Arnold  cocked  a  shrewd  old  eye  up 
at  him.  "I  suppose  you're  wondering 
why  I  had  Max  Fisher  bring  you 
down  here,  too,   Queen?" 

"Well — rather.  But  iirst  tell  me 
something  else.  What's  that  glass 
ball  you've  been  playing  with  all  this 
time?" 

"Eh?"  Arnold  looked  down  at  the 
crystal  as  if  surprised  to  find  it  there. 
"Oh,  I  suppose  to  a  stranger  this 
would  look  funny.  I'm  so  used  to 
it  .  .  .  It's  just  my  luck  piece.  Ever 
since  I've  had  this.  Lady  Luck  has 
smiled  on  me.  If  anything  should 
happen  to  it — if  it  should  break,  or 
get  lost — my  luck  would  change.  For 
a  moment  the  expression  on  his  face 
was  terrifying  in  its  intensity — then 
it  relaxed.  "Silly,  eh?  .  .  .  because 
after  all,  it's  just  a  solid  piece  of 
glass,  worth  a  dollar  or  so." 

LIE  turned  and  tenderly  placed  the 
'  '  ball  on  a  carved  wooden  base 
which  stood  on  the  table. 

"Well,  to  get  back  to  those  bets," 
he  said  briskly.  "As  a  keen-witted 
detective,  you  must  have  noticed  that 
out  of  my  $1,625,000  estate,  $25,000  is 
still  unaccounted  for.  That's  where 
you  come  in,  Queen.  You  see,  there 
are  four  people  who  now  have  good 
reason  to  hope  I  die  within  the  week. 
They'll  all  profit  handsomely  if  I  do." 

"What  a  wicked  thing  to  say,  Mr. 
Arnold!"  Nikki  said  in  a  shocked 
voice. 

"It's  a  wicked  world,  my  dear  .  .  . 
and  I  am  rather  a  wicked  old  man.  I 
like  to  see  people  squirm.  For  in- 
stance, I  intend  during  the  next  week 
to  play  Enrico  Caruso's  records  over 
and  over  on  that  phonograph.  I  love 
Caruso's  voice,  and  it  drives  Waldo 
crazy.  That  only  makes  me  love  it 
all  the  more."  Laughter  bubbled  up 
in  him,  making  him  shake  all  over. 

"And  is  that  why  you're  tempting 
these  people  to  kill  you?"  EUery  asked 
directly.    "To  see  them  squirm?" 

"My  dear  Queen — I  don't  call  it 
tempting  them.  I'm  simply  making  a 
little  bet  with  them  .  .  .  and  I'm 
making  a  bet  with  you,  too.  I'm  bet- 
ting you  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
that  you  can't  prevent  my  being  mur- 
dered before  the  week  is  out!" 

"Do  you  think  he's  crazy,  Max?" 
Ellery  asked  some  thirty  minutes 
later,  as  he  and  Nikki  and  Max  Fisher 
drove  towntown  in  a  cab,  bound  for 
the  chemical  laboratory  maintained 
by  Arnold  Arnold's  nephew,  Anthony 
Ross. 

"Noooo — not  exactly  crazy.  He's 
always  been  eccentric,  and  he's 
always  been  a  gambler.  He  loves  ex- 
citement— and  he's  devilish  enough 
to  like  making  other  people  uncom- 
fortable." 

"I  think  it's  a  perfectly  terrible 
idea,  tempting  four  people  to  murder 
him!"  Nikki  cried. 

"It  is  terrible,  but  it's  legal,"  Fisher 
replied  dryly,  as  the  cab  drew  to  the 
curb  and  stopped  before  a  building 
that  looked  like  a  warehouse.  As- 
sailed by  a  wide  variety  of  smells, 
they  made  their  way  through  dark 
hallways  and  up  creaking  stairs  until 
they  reached  a  door  marked  only  by 
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a  thumb-tacked  card  "A.  Ross." 
Fisher  opened  it  without  ceremony. 
They  looked  mto  a  little  room  where 
Bunsen  burners  hissed,  retorts  bub- 
bled, and  gas  fumes  made  the  air 
stifling. 

A  young  man,  black-haired,  heavy- 
browed,  dressed  in  a  much-stained 
rubber  apron,  looked  up,  glared  at 
them,  and  then  returned  to  the  chem- 
ical apparatus. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  stood  quiet- 
ly, waiting  in  vain  for  him  to  ac- 
knowledge their  presence.  Then 
Fisher  cleared  his  throat.  "Mr. 
Ross — "  he  began. 

Anthony  Ross  said  irritably,  "Wait 
a  minute,  can't  you?  I  can't  stop 
in  the  middle  of  this — "  A  moment 
later,  with  a  muttered  imprecation, 
he  seized  a  beaker  and  threw  it  vio- 
lently against  the  wall.  "Well,  I  hope 
you  realize  you  spoiled  a  day's  work! 
This  place  is  getting  to  be  a  public 
thoroughfare!" 

Quickly,  Fisher  explained  the  terms 
of  Arnold  Arnold's  "bet"  and  handed 
over  to  Ross  a  folded  contract. 

Ross  laughed  shortly,  unpleasantly. 
"Stupidest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Of 
course,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  the  old  boy's 
cashing  in  his  chips,  but  I'll  be  glad 
to  get  the  money." 

"For  your  researches?"  Ellery  asked 
quickly. 

"Of  course  Those  fools  at  the 
Foundation!"  His  voice  grew  bitter. 
"They  said  I  couldn't  do  it — but  I 
have.  Just  a  little  more  time — and 
money — and   hard   work — " 

"What  are  you  working  on,  Mr. 
Ross?" 

"Poison  gas.  The  most  potent  ever 
made  by  man — it'll  revolutionize 
modern  warfare." 

"What  valuable  work!"  Nikki 
sniffed. 

ROSS  ignored  her.  "One  smell  of  it 
causes  instant  death.  It's  odorless, 
dissipates  quickly,  and  leaves  utterly 
no  trace  in  the  body — "  He  broke  off, 
eyed  them  suspiciously  and  said,  "I 
don't  know  why  I'm  telling  you  all 
this.   Who  are  these  people,  Fisher?" 

"Just  friends  of  your  uncle's,  Mr. 
Ross,"  Max  Fisher  said  evenly.  "We'll 
be  going  now." 

Outside  in  the  grimy,  dark  hall, 
Nikki  shuddered.  "Ugh!  What  a  nasty 
man — making  gas  to  kill  people!" 

"Not  nasty,"  Ellery  corrected  her 
gravely.    "Dangerous." 

Ellery  did  not  take  up  residence  in 
Arnold  Arnold's  apartment  until  three 
days  before  the  end  of  the  week.  He 
conjectured,  and  correctly,  that  if  any 
attempt  were  to  be  made  on  the  life 
of  Arnold,  it  would  not  take  place 
until  the  seven  days  were  almost  up. 

When  he  did  move  in,  he  wished  he 
hadn't;  for  Big  Time  Arnold  was 
carrying  out  his  announced  intention 
of  playing  Enrico  Caruso's  records 
incessantly.  Before  long,  Ellery  felt 
as  if  his  head  were  about  to  split  in 
two,  but  still,  from  behind  the  closed 
door  of  Arnold's  bed-sitting  room  the 
golden  voice  continued  to  shake  the 
wall. 

And  nothing  happened.  Nothing 
except  this  continual  nerve  wracking 
suspense.  There  in  the  room  next  to 
him  sat  a  man  who  had  wagered  over 
a  million  dollars  he  would  be  dead  in 
less  than  a  week,  a  man  who  had 
practically  offered  four  different  peo- 
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YOUHYES! 


What  do  they  see?  Pale,  scanty  lashes? 
Blank  eyebrows?  Not  if  you  can  help 
it!  And  of  course  you  can,  by  using 
Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids,  as 
millions  of  lovely  women  do. 

Just  try  this  today:  A  touch  of  flat- 
tering Maybelline  Eye  Shadow 
blended  softly  over  your  eyelids.  Next, 
Maybelline  smooth-marking  ^  Eyebrow 
Pencil  for  graceful,  tapering  brows. 
Then  a  few  simple  brush  strokes  of 
Maybelline  Mascara,  to  make  your 
lashes  look  divinely  long,  dark  and 
glamorous.  Now  a  "Close-up"  in  your 
own  mirror  will  show  you  the  thrilling 
difference! 

See  how  easy  it  is  to  make  your  eyes 
register  BEAUTY  from  any  angle. 
You  can  get  genuine  Maybelline  Eye 
Beauty  Aids  in  attractive  purse  sizes 
at  any  10c  store. 


Maybelline  Solid-form 
Mascara  in  smart  gold- 
colored  vanity,  75c. 
Shades — Black,  Brown, 
Blue. 


Maybelline  Cream- 
form  Mascara  (applied 
without  water)  in  trim 
zipper  case,  75c.  Black, 
Brown,  Blue. 


Maybelline  smooth- 
marking  Eyebrow 
Pencil  with  fine  point. 
Black  or  Brown. 


Maybelline  Eye  Shadow 
in  six  glamorous  shades. 
Blue,  Gray,  Blue-gray, 
Brown,  Green,  Violet. 
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Make  your  eyes  gleam  with  light, 
dance  with  brightness!  Use  KURLASH, 
the  wonderful  eyelash  curler  that 
sweeps  lashes  upwards,  makes  eyes 
appear  larger  and  lovelier.  Requires 
no  heat,  cosmetics  or  practice.  This 
dainty  beauty  aid  is  only  $1.00. 

P.S.  KURLENE,  the  rich, 
oily-base  cream  makes 
lashes  appear  dark  and  lux- 
uriant. Used  with  Kurlash, 
makes  curl  last  longer. 
Ideal  for  daytime  make- 
up, too.  50fi 

KURLASH 

The  Only  Complete  Eye- Beauty  Line 

THE  KURLASH  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CANADA,  TORONTO  3 

'  Write  Jane  Heath,  Dept.  D-8,  for  generous  trial  tube  of 

I  Kurlene  (send  10c  in  coin  or  Btamps).  Receive /r«e  chart  I 

■  analysis  of  your  eyes  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  them, 

*  Name j 

m   Addreaa ■ 

I   Color:     Eyes Hair Skin I 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

25c  Coin.    Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Profes- 
sional Enlargements,  8  Gloss  Prints. 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  19,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
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pie  a  fortune  to  kill  him.  And  here, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  hall  outside 
— waiting — seemingly  helpless  to  pre- 
vent whatever  crime  the  old  man  was 
bent  on,  was  Ellery  Queen. 

Waldo  went  glumly  about  his  busi- 
ness, dressing  and  feeding  Arnold. 
Cora  Moore  bustled  around,  carrying 
with  her  an  aura  of  irritating  and 
patently  false  cheerfulness.  Ellery 
decided  he  liked  her  less  than  either 
Waldo  or  Anthony  Ross.  At  least, 
they  didn't  try  to  hide  their  bad 
tempers. 

The  days  went  crawling  by,  minutes 
stretched  interminably  into  intermi- 
nable hours.  Nor  was  there  any  sign 
that  Arnold  with  his  booming  laugh, 
was  any  closer  to  leaving  this  earth 
than  the  first  afternoon  Ellery  had 
met  him. 

Then  finally  it  was  the  seventh  of 
the  scheduled  days,  the  last  day 
Arnold  had  given  himself  to  die — in 
reality,  the  last  day  he  had  given  his 
doctor,  his  cousin,  his  niece  and  his 
brother  to  collect  over  a  million 
dollars. 

The  morning  passed  in  the  same 
monotonous  routine.  In  the  afternoon 
young  Ross  came  in  to  see  Arnold. 
They  banished  Cora  to  her  own  room 
and  held  a  long  conversation,  while 
Ellery  listened  conscientiously  at  the 
door.  But  Caruso's  voice,  going  full 
blast,  prevented  him  from  hearing 
anything. 

Nikki  dropped  in  a  few  minutes 
after  Ross  had  left,  during  Dr. 
Howell's  daily  visit  and  Ellery  was 
recounting  his  woes  and  general  bore- 
dom to  her  when  Waldo  entered  the 
room. 

"That  man's  here  again,"  he  an- 
nounced. "The  same  one  that  came 
this  morning.    Smith." 

"The  insurance  agent?"  Ellery 
asked.  "But  Mr.  Arnold  said  he 
wouldn't   see   him." 

"I  know — but  he  won't  leave." 

"Well — I'll  see  him  myself,"  Ellery 
decided.  "I'm  rather  interested  in 
this  fellow  Smith — I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  this  morning,  and  he  looks 
less  like  an  insurance  agent  than  any- 
one I  ever  saw." 

NIKKI  had  to  agree  when  Waldo 
showed  the  visitor  in.  Mr.  Smith 
was  short  and  tubby  with  a  red  face, 
a  dented  nose  and  flashy  clothes.  His 
words,  when  he  announced  that  he 
didn't  believe  Arnold  was  really  sick, 
came  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth 
which  was  not  occupied  by  a  black 
cigar. 

"Did  you  say  you  sold — insurance, 
Mr.  Smith?"  Ellery  inquired  after 
Waldo  had  backed  grumblingly  out 
of  the  room. 

"Never  mind  what  I  sell.  Do  I  see 
Arnold  or  don't  I?"  A  burst  of  Ar- 
nold's laughter  sprayed  over  the  mu- 
sic from  the  bedroom.  "Hey — that's 
Arnold!  Now  I  know  he  ain't  sick! 
I'm  goin'  in!" 

The  bedroom  door  swung  open.  Dr. 
Howell  stood  there,  looking  at  the 
little  group  inquiringly.  He  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

"Who  is  this  man?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Smith  spluttered  in  fury. 
"Never  mind  who  I  am!  Pullin'  the 
sick  gag,  is  he?  Lissen,  that  fat 
chiseler's  no  sicker'n  I  am— and  you 
can  tell  him  for  me  that  he's  gonna 
see  me  tomorra — or  else!" 

"Mr.  Arnold  is  seriously  ill^ — ^you 
can  take  my  word  for  that  as  a  phy- 
sician," Dr.  Howell  told  him.  "And 
I  absolutely  forbid  you  to  disturb  him. 
Any   shock   at   this    stage   of   his   ill- 


ness   would    be    fatal.     Excuse    me." 

He  passed  them,  walked  down  the 
hall  toward  the  back  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Smith's  tiny,  deep-set  eyes 
shifted  suspiciously  from  Ellery  to 
Nikki  and  then  to  Arnold's  door.  Ob- 
viously, he  was  only  half  convinced. 
And  from  the  room  beyond  the 
"Celeste  Aida"  aria  was  working  up 
to  its  stirring  climax.  For  a  moment 
even  Ellery  was  held  by  a  glorious 
sustained  high  note. 

And  then,  intuitively,  he  knew 
something  was  wrong.  Without  think- 
ing, he  leaped  to  the  door,  pounded 
on  it  frantically.  No  answer.  He  tried 
the  knob.   The  door  was  locked. 

In  the  throbbing  pause  after  the 
high  note,  they  heard  a  dull  sound,  as 
of  a  heavy  body  falling  to  the  floor. 

"Help  me.  Smith!"  he  snapped. 
"We've  got  to  break  this  door  down." 
Together  they  rammed  their  shoul- 
ders against  the  wood;  the  lock 
snapped,  and  they  almost  fell  into  the 
room. 

Stretched  out  on  the  floor  was  the 
body  of  Big  Time  Arnold. 

WELL,"  .  said  Inspector  Queen 
glumly,  "anybody  could  have 
killed  him.  A  fine  watch  dog  you  are, 
son." 

"I  know.  Dad,"  Ellery  admitted. 
"I'm  afraid  I'm  better  at  solving  mur- 
ders than  I  am  at  preventing  them." 

The  Inspector  and  his  men  from  the 
Homicide  Squad  had  been  all  over 
the  apartment;  the  Medical  Ex- 
aminer had  come  and  taken  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Arnold  Arnold.  The 
routine  examination  of  the  premises 
had  been  completed.  And  now  Ellery 
and  his  father  and  Nikki  with  the 
assistance  of  Sergeant  Velie  were  go- 
ing over  the  few  facts  they  had  dis- 
covered. 

"Only  two  doors  into  the  room," 
Ellery  murmured.  "One  into  the  hall 
— locked  from  the  inside.  The  other, 
unlocked,  leading  into  Waldo's  bed- 
room. But  there's  that  terrace  out- 
side, with  its  open  French  windows. 
It  runs  all  around  the  apartment,  and 
it's  accessible  from  the  courtyard  too, 
via  the  fire-escape  ...  so  anyone  could 
have  come  in  here,  from  outside, 
while  I  was  in  the  hall  with  Nikki 
and — er — Mr.  Smith." 

"Mr.  Smith!"  Inspector  Queen 
grunted.  "I  told  you  Ellery,  that  guy's 
name  isn't  Smith.  He's  Louie  Mott, 
professional  gambler  and  thug,  and  I 
know  him  well.  Recognized  him  the 
minute  I  saw  him." 

"Yes,  Dad,"  Ellery  murmured  ab- 
sently. "I  know — but  Mr.  Smith  is 
such  a  beautifully  inappropriate  name 
for  him."  He  wandered  aimlessly 
around  the  room.  "One  thing  miss- 
ing," he  observed.  "Poor  old  Arnold's 
glass  ball."  He  gestured  at  the  empty 
wooden  base  on  which  it  had  stood. 

"Ball's  broke,"  Sergeant  Velie  said 
stolidly.  "See  these  splinters  of  glass 
on  the  table?" 

"Those  didn't  come  from  Arnold's 
crystal,"  Ellery  said.  They're  not 
large  enough — they're  pieces  of  a  glass 
bubble,  wafer-thin.  And  Arnold's 
ball  was  solid  glass.  I  handled  it  my- 
self.  .   .  .  Funny." 

"Say!"  said  Velie.  "How  do  we 
know  Arnold  was  murdered?  Maybe 
he  just  died  from  heart  failure  and 
hit  his  head  against  the  andirons  in 
the  fireplace  when  he  fell.  He  was 
lying  right  next  to  them  when  we 
found  him." 

"Maybe,"  said  Inspector  Queen, 
"But—" 
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Max  Fisher  hurried  in.  He  had  been 
summoned  by  telephone  and  he  car- 
ried Arnold's  strong-box,  taken  from 
the  bank.  But  when  they  looked  into 
it,  expecting  to  find  securities  worth 
$1,625,000,  they  had  a  new  surprise. 
There  was  nothing  there  but  a  $100,- 
000  life  insurance  policy,  naming  Dr. 
Stephen  Howell  as  beneficiary — and 
a  note  which  read: 

"Dear  Waldo,  Cora  and  Anthony: 
Take  my  advice— -don't  bet  on  sure 
things.  Also,  don't  bet  with  a  pro- 
fessional gambler.  But  if  you  have 
to  bet,  make  the  other  fellow  cover. 
The  joke's  on  all  of  you,  I'm  afraid. 
To  Mr.  EUery  Queen  I  bequeath  an 
interesting  case.  Happy  hunting. 
Queen!" 

THE  double-crossing  old  humor- 
'  ist!"  EUery  growled. 

"Velie!"  shouted  Inspector  Queen. 
"Get  Doc  Prouty  to  rush  an  autopsy 
report  on  Arnold's  body!  I'm  going  to 
crack  this  joke  right  now!" 

The  next  morning  Ellery  was  with 
his  father  in  the  latter's  office  at  head- 
quarters, the  medical  report  spread 
out  on  the  desk  before  them.  It  stated 
that  Arnold  Arnold  had  been  mur- 
dered, had  died  from  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  skull  with  some  hard,  heavy 
object — and  that — 

Dr.  Howell  came  into  the  office.  He 
looked  as  if  he  hadn't  slept  and  his 
eyes  were  red-rimmed. 

"Dr.  Howell,"  Inspector  Queen  said 
directly,  "my  son  tells  me  you  in- 
sisted Arnold  was  about  to  die  from 
a  heart  ailment.  Yet  the  autopsy  re- 
port here  says  that  his  heart  was  as 
sound  as  a  dollar!  Not  a  sign  of  heart 
disease  in  any  form!" 

There  was  a   long  silence.    Howell 


seemed  to  wilt.  At  last  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "Yes.  That  is  true.  Except 
for  his  partial  paralysis,  he  was  per- 
fectly healthy." 

"And  not  only  that,  but  he  left  a 
brother,  a  niece  and  a  nephew — yet 
his  insurance  policy,  his  entire  estate, 
is  made  payable  not  to  them,  but  to 
you — a  stranger!" 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  whole 
truth,"  Howell  said  wearily.  "Arnold 
Arnold  was  my — father.  I  can  prove 
it,  although  it's  been  kept  a  secret 
from  everyone,  even  Uncle  Waldo.  No 
one  knew  my  father  had  ever  been 
married.  He  kept  it  a  secret  because 
he  was  afraid  his  profession — gam- 
bling— would  hurt  my  career.  He 
always  wanted  me  to  be  a  physician. 

"Um.  That  explains  why  he  made 
you  his  beneficiary — but  not  why  you 
said  he  had  a  bad   heart   condition." 

"He  made  me.  He  was  in  trouble — 
owed  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
a  gambler  named  Louie  Mott." 

"Oh,  so  that's  where  Louie  comes 
in,"  Inspector  Queen  remarked. 

"Yes.  Mott  was  threatening  to  kill 
Father  for  welching  on  the  debt,  and 
he  had  to  keep  out  of  Mott's  way,  so 
he  asked  me  to  help  him  rig  up  a 
serious  illness." 

"But  why  did  he  make  those  crazy 
bets?" 

"I  think  I  can  answer  that,  Dad," 
Ellery  put  in.  "Arnold  was  afraid 
Louie  would  kill  him.  But  how  would 
Louie  get  the  money  if  he  did?  Prob- 
ably he  knew  of  the  insurance  policy 
— remember,  he  was  posing  as  an  in- 
surance agent — and  he  intended  to 
force  Arnold  to  change  his  beneficiary 
— to  make  the  policy  payable  to 
Louie!  Consider  Arnold's  position — 
flat  broke,  at  the  sorry  end  of  a  long 


life.  All  he  had  was  his  insurance, 
and  it  was  worthless  until  he  died. 
His  only  thought  must  have  been  to 
keep  Louie  Mott  from  getting  that  in- 
surance, so  his  son  could  collect." 

"You  mean  he — wanted  to  die?" 

"Yes,  Dad.  And  he  was  too  healthy 
to  die  naturally  for  many  years;  sui- 
cide was  out  of  the  question  because 
the  policy  was  less  than  two  years  old 
and  the  company  wouldn't  honor  it 
if  he  killed  himself — so  he  planned 
his  own  murder." 

"Good  Lord!"  murmured  Howell. 
"No  wonder  he  was  so  tight-mouthed 
with  me!  I  thought  it  was  just  a  crazy 
whim!" 

"And,"  Ellery  went  on,  "he  called 
me  in  because  if  his  plan  didn't  work 
— if  none  of  the  three  people  he 
tempted  did  murder  him — he  was 
ready  to  kill  himself  in  some  fashion 
that  would  make  his  death  look  like 
murder.  And  he  wanted  me  on  hand 
to  substantiate  the  fact  that  he'd  been 
done  away  with." 

"Well,  his  plan  worked  all  right," 
Inspector  Queen  growled,  "and  it 
looks  as  if  the  murderer  was  getting 
away  with  it." 

WHEN  Howell  had  gone,  Ellery 
murmured,  "I  can't  figure  out 
that  business  of  the  glass  ball!  The 
one  Arnold  had  was  solid — yet  after 
his  death  it  was  gone  and  all  we  found 
were  the  remains  of  a  broken  glass 
bubble.  Somebody  substituted  that 
for  the  solid  one — and  if  we  only 
knew  who,  and  why,  we'd  have  the 
murderer." 

"Anybody  could  have  done  it,"  In- 
spector Queen  reminded  him.  "Waldo, 
Ross,  Cora  Moore  and  Howell  himself 
were  all  in  Arnold's  room  a  few  hours 
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before  the  murder." 

A  detective  came  in  with  a  paper 
which  he  laid  on  Inspector  Queen's 
desk.  The  Inspector  looked  at  it,  and 
handed  it  to  Ellery.  "Just  a  list  of  the 
clothes  Arnold  was  wearing." 

Ellery  glanced  at  the  paper — 
casually  at  fiist,  then  with  sudden  in- 
terest. "Only  one  sock!  Is  this  right? 
Was  Arnold  wearing  just  one  sock?" 

"That's  what  the  report  says." 

Ellery  groaned.  "And  I  never 
noticed  it!  1  must  be  losing  my  grip. 
.  .  .  Why  it's  all  perfectly  simple,  Dad! 
I  know  who  killed  Arnold!  Get  every- 
body together  and  I'll  tell  you!" 

Inspector  Queen  was  a  little  piqued 
by  Ellery's  announcement,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  he  did  some  heavy 
thinking.  Then  he  called  Nikki  and 
Sergeant  Velie  in  and  talked  things 
over  with  them.  By  evening  they 
were  sure  they  had  the  solution. 

pVERYONE  connected  with  the  case 
*-  was  in  Arnold's  apartment  that 
night  at  eight.  If  Ellery  had  not  been 
so  full  of  his  own  solution  he  might 
have  noticed  that  his  father,  his  sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  Velie  were  look- 
ing uncommonly  like  cream-fed  cats, 

Cora  Moore,  Anthony  Ross,  and 
Waldo  Arnold  were  all  taking  the 
fact  that  Arnold  had  left  nothing  but 
the  insurance  with  bad  grace.  Howell 
still  looked  sincerely  grieved.  Louie 
Mott,  alias  Smith,  was  belligerently 
relieved  that  his  presence  in  the  hall 
with  Ellery  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
afforded  him  a  cast-iron  alibi. 

Ellery  stepped  forward  to  begin  his 
dissertation.  "I've  asked  my  father 
to  get  you  together  tonight  in  order 
that  I  may  explain — " 

"Hold  it,  Ellery,"  said  Inspector 
Queen.  He  was  smiling.  "I'm  doing 
the  explaming  tonight." 

For  a  moment  Ellery  was  flabber- 
gasted.   Then  he  smiled,  too. 

The  Inspector  barked — "We  know 
someone  substituted  a  hollow  glass 
ball  for  Arnold's  solid  one,  sometime 
during  the  day  of  the  murder.  Now, 
mark  this — when  Ellery  and  Nikki 
heard  Arnold  fall  dead  in  his  bed- 
room, there  was  a  Caruso  record  play- 
ing in  that  room.  Remember,  Ellery, 
you  told  me  that  just  before  you 
sensed  something  was  wrong,  Caruso's 
voice  hit  a  long,  sustained  high  note?" 

Ellery  nodded. 

"Well,  it's  an  established  scientific 
fact  that  a  very  high  note  from  a 
powerful  singing  voice  can  produce 
such  strong  vibrations  that  it  will 
shatter  a  wine  glass!"  Inspector 
Queen  looked  about  him  triumphant- 
ly. "What  happened  was  that  Caruso's 
voice  shattered  the  thin  glass  shell 
the  murderer  had  put  in  place  of 
Arnold's  solid  luck  piece.  Startled, 
Arnold  tried  to  get  out  of  his  wheel- 
chair, but  in  doing  so,  he  slipped  and 
fell,  striking  his  head  on  the  andirons 


in  the  fireplace." 

"I  see,"  Ellery  said  thoughtfully. 
"And  your  conclusion.  Dad?" 

"That  that  hollow,  thin  glass  bubble 
was  filled  with  .  .  .  poison  gas!  A  new 
type  of  gas — odorless,  deadly,  a  kind 
of  gas  that  was  described  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Nikki  Porter  by  its  inventor — 
Anthony  Ross. 

Sergeant  Velie  grabbed  Ross  by  the 
arm.  That  dark-visaged  young  man 
began  to  sputter  angrily. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Ross,"  Ellery  said 
in  the  midst  of  the  commotion.  "I'm 
afraid  my  father  owes  you  an  apology. 
I  know  you  aren't  guilty — and  so  will 
Dad  in  a  minute." 

There  was  instant  quiet,  while 
everyone  turned  toward  Ellery. 

"You  see,"  he  explained  calmly, 
"there's  a  flaw  in  Dad's  reasoning. 
Since  Arnold  Arnold  was  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down,  it's  extremely 
unlikely,  if  not  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  could  have  thrown  himself 
out  of  the  chair  with  such  force  as  to 
fall  and  strike  his  head  a  fatal  blow 
on  the  andirons  .  .  .  though  the  real 
murderer  hoped  we'd  reason  just  that 
way — that  we'd  figure  out  quite 
logically  that  the  head  wound  came 
from  falling  after  the  gas  had  escaped 
from  the  glass  ball  shattered  by  the 
Caruso  record.  But  there's  still  an- 
other clue  that  Dad  overlooked.  .  .  ." 

Inspector  Queen  smiled. 

"The  trouble  is,"  Ellery  said,  "that 
you  looked  for  a  complicated,  clever 
solution — and  ignored  the  obvious 
one.  The  glass  slivers  were  planted 
by  the  murderer  ju"t  to  make  us  be- 
lieve Arnold  was  killed  by  a  hollow 
ball  filled  with  gas.  In  other  words, 
to  pin  the  crime  on  Anthony  Ross. 
The  murderer  wanted  you  to  ignore 
the  obvious — because  in  this  case,  the 
guilty  person  is  the  obvious  one!" 

No  one  moved. 

"What  became  of  Arnold's  missing 
sock?  That  is  the  other  clue  that 
Dad  forgot.  There  were  two  things 
missing  from  the  room  when  we 
found  Arnold's  body — his  sock,  and 
the  heavy  glass  ball.  And  we  know 
now  that  Arnold  was  struck  over  the 
head  with  a  heavy  object.  What  was 
that  weapon?  Put  a  heavy  ball  into  a 
man's  sock,  push  it  down  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  and  use  the  top  part  of  the 
sock  for  a  handle,  and  you  have  a 
deadly  weapon — one  that  can  kill  as 
swiftly  and  surely  as  a  hammer!" 

Nikki  screamed.    "Oh — I  know!" 

"Yes,  Nikki.  Who  was  the  person 
who  stood  to  gain  most — he  thought 
— from  Arnold's  death?  Who  had 
easiest  access  to  Arnold's  room,  be- 
cause his  own  room  adjoined?  Who 
habitually  dressed  and  undressed  Ar- 
nold, and  so  would  be  the  only  person 
able  to  take  a  sock  from  his  foot  while 
he  was  alive — under  the  pretext  of  get- 
ting him  ready  for  bed?  The  obvious 
suspect — Arnold's  brother  Waldo!" 


John's  Other  Wife 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


"Extremely  lucky,  you  mean!"  An- 
nette caught  him  up.  "Robbin  Penn- 
ington and  Mortimer  Prince  give  me 
tips  on  the  market.  Old  friends  of 
the  family,  you  know.  But  even  so, 
I  never  seem  to  have  any  money.  I 
have  to  borrow  it  when  I  want  to 
make  an  investment.  And  I'm  lucky 
there,  too!"  she  ended  with  a  meaning 
in  her  tone  which  Elizabeth  found 
vaguely  troubling. 

Elizabeth    was    thankful   when    the 
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car  turned  up  a  winding  shell  drive 
which  curled  to  a  hilltop,  and  she 
knew  their  drive  was  nearly  over. 
Bright  windows  glowed  in  a  spraw- 
ling white  house.  Several  cars  were 
parked  in  the  drive  and  there  was  a 
feeling  of  gaiety  in  the  air. 

Entering  the  oblong  living  room, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  shifting  blur 
of  people  against  a  backdrop  of  lux- 
ury— and  then,  in  sick  dismay,  she 
was  looking  up  into  the  face  of  the 
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same  man  she  had  seen  Annette  talk- 
ing to  that  afternoon  in  the  store. 

"This  is  Robbin  Pennington,  Eliza- 
beth," Annette  was  saying.  "Robbin 
— Mrs.  Perry." 

She  searched  his  face,  afraid  she 
would  find  there  some  trace  of  recog- 
nition. But  no,  his  deep-set  blue  eyes 
were  untroubled.  He  did  not  release 
her  hand  immediately.  "Mrs.  Perry?" 
he  repeated  after  Annette.  "I  had  an 
entirely    different    picture    of    you." 

Yes,  Elizabeth  said  inwardly,  I 
know  that. 

All  the  while  she  was  forcing  her- 
self to  return  the  polite,  indifferent 
greetings  of  the  other  guests,  Eliza- 
beth was  conscious  of  Robbin  Pen- 
nington's scrutiny. 

She  accepted  a  glass  of  sherry  and 
forgot  to  taste  it.  Somewhere  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  were 
John  and  Annette;  she  heard  John's 
deep,  unaffected  laugh.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
she  had  been  foolish;  perhaps  she 
should  have  let  him  and  Annette  come 
alone.  At  least,  if  she  had,  she 
wouldn't  be  standing  here  now,  feel- 
ing out  of  place  and  faintly  ridiculous. 

But  Robbin  Pennington  offered  her 
his  arm  when  dinner  was  announced, 
and  he  seated  her  between  himself 
and  Mortimer  Prince,  a  white-haired, 
florid-faced  old  gentleman  who 
seemed  singularly  unassuming  for  a 
man  reputed  to  possess  millions.  An- 
nette and  John  were  seated  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

I T  was  easy  to  keep  a  conversation 
'  going  between  Mortimer  Prince 
and  Robbin  Pennington,  and  for  the 
first  time  Elizabeth  began  to  feel  at 
ease — until  she  was  once  more  made 
acutely  conscious  of  herself  by  Rob- 
bin's  musing  remark: 

"You  are  so  much  less  domestic 
than  I'd  been  led  to  expect,  Mrs. 
Perry." 

There  it  was  again — that  word 
domestic!  Never  until  today  had  it 
occurred  to  Elizabeth  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  insult  a  woman  by  call- 
ing her  "domestic." 

She  might  have  countered,  but 
didn't,  by  telling  him  that  he  was  not 
at  all  what  she  had  expected,  either. 
When  people  described  Robbin  Pen- 
nington they  naturally  used  the  words 
"man  about  town  .  .  .  playboy."  He 
didn't  look  like  a  playboy  to  her. 
More  like  a  man  she  would  choose 
for  a  friend.  In  his  late  thirties,  he 
had  the  serious  eyes,  the  sensitive 
features  of  an  idealist  and  dreamer. 

They  wandered  back  into  the  living 
room,  and  Robbin  sat  beside  her  on 
the  couch,  where  they  drank  coffee 
from  small  cups.  Watching  John  and 
Annette  across  the  room,  he  said, 
"Do  you  mind  having  me  tell  you 
what  a  capable  husband  you  have, 
Elizabeth?  I  don't  think  I've  ever 
made  a  better  investment  than  the 
stock  I  hold  in  the  Perry  store." 

Elizabeth  was  amazed  at  the  ease 
with  which  she  could  talk  to  this  man. 
They  had  known  each  other  scarcely 
an  hour,  yet  already,  following  his 
smiling  suggestion,  they  were  using 
first  names.  And,  a  little  later,  she 
was  neither  surprised  nor  offended 
when  he  said  directly: 

"You  know,  Elizabeth,  I  don't  like 
Annette  Rogers.  At  the  risk  of  poking 
into  what  is  none  of  my  business,  I 
want  to  warn  you  against  her." 

With  any  one  else  she  might  have 
pretended  to  be  surprised.  Instead, 
she  replied  quietly,  "Thank  you.  But 
I  think  I  know  what  you  mean." 

"Yes  ...  of  course  you  do.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  I  once  had  an  experi- 
ence with  Annette.  I  didn't  know 
her  very  well  then — not  well  enough 
to  know  that  her  God  is  Annette 
Rogers.  I  learned  that,  soon  enough, 
and  took  a  trip  around  the  world  to 
get  over  the  jolt  of  learning  it." 

"I — I'm  sorry,"  Elizabeth  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  need  sympathy  now. 
Thanks  just  the  same.  I  got  over 
it  all  rather  well  ...  I  only  hope  you 
get  over  her  with  less  trouble." 

This  was  incredible — that  she,  Eliz- 
abeth Perry  should  be  sitting  here, 
listening  to  a  man  she  had  just  met, 
warning  her  that  another  woman  was 
about  to  break  up  her  home!  Yet, 
with  an  intense  effort,  she  managed 
to  set  down  her  coffee  cup  with  a 
steady  enough  hand.  Perhaps  this 
was  what  she  had  needed:  to  have 
John's  disloyalty  and  her  own  danger 
shown  to  her  by  another  person. 

ANNETTE  was  telling  us  in  the  car 
•that  you  sometimes  give  her  stock 
market  tips,"  she  said. 

"Meaning,  that's  strange  behavior 
for  a  man  who  says  he  doesn't  like 
Annette?"  he  asked  with  a  smile.  "It's 
sheer  self-protection  on  my  part,  my 
dear.  Annette  is  less  of  a  nuisance 
when  you  give  her  what  she  wants. 
But  you'll  notice  I  don't  loan  her  the 
money  to  play  those  tips.  She  has 
to  raise  that — somewhere  else.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  she  was  able 
to  borrow  some  today.  About  ten 
thousand  dollars." 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  quickly. 
He  refused  to  meet  her  glance.  But 
in  that  instant,  she  knew!  "I  have 
to  borrow  money  .  .  .  And  I'm  lucky 
there,  too!"  That  was  what  Annette 
had  meant  in  the  car.  John  had  let 
her  have  ten  thousand  dollars  to  put 
in  the  stock  market! 

An  unseen  hand  began  slowly  to 
constrict  her  throat,  until  she  had  to 
breathe  deeply  and  hard  in  order  to 
get  enough  air.  For  a  moment  the 
people,  the  objects  in  the  room  re- 
ceded until  they  were  tiny,  crystal- 
clear  and  somehow  horrible  to  con- 
template; and  the  murmur  of  voices 
around  her  turned  into  a  vicious  hum- 
ming sound. 

Then  this  sensation  passed,  leaving 
only  an  immense  weariness  and  dis- 
gust. She  couldn't  understand,  now, 
why  she  had  forced  John  and  An- 
nette to  bring  her  here. 

"I'm  very  tired,"  she  said  abruptly. 
"I  wonder  if  it  would  be  too  terrible 
of  me  to  leave  now?" 

"Won't  you  let  me  drive  you  home?" 
Robbin   asked. 

At  any  other  time  she  would  not 
have  dared  to  tell  John  that  she  was 
leaving,  that  he  must  stay  and  have 
a  good  time  and  follow  when  he  was 
ready.  But  tonight  she  made  her  ex- 
cuses neatly,  not  even  bothering  to 
look  at  John's  face  to  see  if  he  were 
surprised,  displeased,  or  unhappy. 

In  the  car,  sitting  silently  beside 
Robbin  Pennington,  with  the  warm 
summer  air  rushing  past  them  and 
the  radio  going  softly,  she  realized 
that  she  was  coldly,  tensely  angry. 
How  dared  John  do  this  to  her? — loan 
money  to  that  calculating,  greedy  lit- 
tle schemer,  Annette  Rogers?  This 
proof  that  Annette  had  an  even 
greater  hold  on  her  husband  than  she 
had  suspected  should  have  frightened 
her,  she  supposed;  instead,  she  was 
conscious  only  of  an  overmastering 
desire  to  fight  and  beat  Annette. 

When  Robbin  stopped  the  car  at  her 
own  door  she  turned  to  him.  "Will 
you  give  me  the  same  market  tip  you 
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gave  Annette?  And  the  name  and 
address  of  a  broker?  I  have  some 
money  of  my  own  I'd  like  to  invest." 

He  stared  at  her,  then  silently  took 
out  a  card  and  wrote  on  it.  Co- 
operative Oil  Refineries.  Atchinson 
Dobbs,  3  Pine  Street. 

Elizabeth  read  the  strong,  black 
handwriting  in  the  dim  light  from 
the  dashboard.  For  an  instant  she 
saw  the  situation  in  a  new  perspec- 
tive, one  that  tempted  her  to  tear  the 
card  into  bits.  But  that  passed,  and 
resolution  hardened  in  her.  This  was 
the  only  way  she  could  fight  Annette 
Rogers — with  Annette's  own  weapons. 

"It's  a  good  stock,"  Robbin  said, 
"and  though  Dobbs  has  a  rather  un- 
pleasant personality,  he's  reliable." 

"You're  terribly  kind,"  Elizabeth 
said.  "And  I  know  you  understand — " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  understand  perfect- 
ly. .  .  ."  "There's  one  other  thing  I 
should  tell  you.  Annette  has  been 
seeing  a  good  deal  lately  of  Henry 
Sullivan — rather  too  much,  I'd  say, 
for  an  employee  of  Perry's." 

He  saw  her  to  the  door,  then  turned 
and  went  back  to  his  car. 

She  hadn't  expected  to  sleep  at  all, 
but  the  stress  of  many  emotions  had 
deadened  her  mind,  so  that  she  did 
not  even  hear  John  come  in. 

BEFORE  breakfast  she  telephoned 
Atchinson  Dobbs  for  an  appoint- 
ment, and  at  eleven  o'clock  she  was  in 
his  office,  bringing  with  her  the  $20,- 
000  worth  of  bonds  which  she  had 
always  before  been  satisfied  to  let 
John  use  as  his  own.  But  they  be- 
longed to  her,  and  were  in  her  name. 

Atchinson  Dobbs  was  a  square- 
faced  man  with  oily  dark  hair.  His 
eyes  and  skin  were  darkish  and  even 
though  he  was  well  dressed  and  im- 
maculate, she  had  the  feeling  that 
his  skin  was  oily.  He  seemed  to  know 
his  business,  though.  He  nodded  ap- 
provingly when  she  named  the  stock 
she  wished  to  buy. 

"A  very  good  stock.  And  you  wished 
to  invest  how  much,  Mrs.  Perry?" 

"Twenty  thousand  dollars." 

Once  more  he  nodded,  and  made 
figures  on  a  pad  of  paper.  "Of  course 
you'll  buy  on  margin?" 

"Why — -no,"  Elizabeth  said.  "I'd 
thought  of  buying  the  stock  outright." 

Mr.  Dobbs  could  not  entirely  ap- 
prove of  that  procedure,  it  seemed. 
"Of  course,"  he  said,  "you  understand 
that  your  profits  won't  be  as  great. 
And  since  the  market  is  purely  specu- 
lative— there's  no  use  kidding  our- 
selves, Mrs.  Perry — why  not  speculate 
in  a  way  that  makes  good  odds." 

"Well— I  don't  know.  ..."  Eliza- 
beth said  doubtfully. 

"On  margin,  you'll  be  able  to  pur- 
chase much  more  stock,  and  your 
profit  will  be  proportionately  greater," 
he   urged. 

Elizabeth  felt  lost,  confused — very 
like  a  housewife  suddenly  astray 
in  an  alien  world.  And  this  feeling 
brought  her  to  a  decision.  She  would 
not  be  the  sort  of  woman  who  hung 
back,  pondering,  letting  opportunity 
slip  lay!  She  would  be  the  sort  who 
made  quick,  sure  decisions.  .  .  . 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  "I'll  buy  it 
on  margin." 

Realization  of  the  enormity  of  her 
gamble  was  slow  in  coming.  It  wasn't 
really  until  she  was  home  that  she 
recognized   her   own   reckless  daring. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars!  If  she 
hadn't  acted  immediately,  she  would 
never  have  gone  through  with  it — 
even  though  it  was  the  only  way  to 
hold  John,  to  prove  to  him  that  she 
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was  still  worthy  of  all  his  love  and 
respect.  Alone  in  the  study  she  sorted 
cut  the  jumbled  thoughts  whirling  in 
her  mind.  She  had  gambled,  yes.  But 
so  had  John,  with  money  loaned  to 
Annette.  All  her  thinking  kept  pivot- 
mg  back  to  this  one  point. 

It  was  two  weeks  before  she  heard 
from  Atchinson  Dobbs  again.  Two 
weeks  that  became  a  duel  between 
her  impatience,  her  worry,  her  fear, 
and  her  overwhelming  desire  to  show 
John  how  capable  she  really  was. 
Unwillingly,  each  morning,  she  sought 
out  the  back  pages  of  the  paper,  ran 
a  finger  down  the  stock  listings  until 
she  foimd  Co-operative  Oils.  There 
was  never  more  than  a  point  of  dif- 
ference in  the  quotations. 

Then,  late  one  afternoon,  Dobbs 
called  and  said  cheerfully,  "The  mar- 
ket broke  a  bit  today,  Mrs.  Perry — 
I'm  going  to  have  to  ask  you  for  a 
little  more  money." 

"More  money?  But  I — ^I  haven't 
any  more  money." 

Dobbs  sounded  hurt  when  he  said, 
"But  I  thought  you  realized,  Mrs. 
Perry — when  you  buy  on  margin  and 
the  stock  goes  down,  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  cover — " 

"How  much  money  do  I  have  to 
give  you?"  Elizabeth  whispered. 

"Ten  thousand  dollars.  Oh,  it's 
nothing  to  worry  about,  Mrs.  Perry; 
the  market  is  a  bit  bearish  just  now, 
that's  all."  He  launched  into  a  friendly 
explanation  that  explained  nothing 
to  her  bewildered  mind.  Only  one 
thing  was  clear:  she  must  raise  an- 
other ten  thousand  or  lose  what  she 
had  already  invested. 

In  a  numb  sort  of  panic,  Elizabeth 
mortgaged  the  house,  the  deed  to 
which  was  in  her  name. 

She  wanted  desperately  to  tell  John 
what  she  had  done,  and  have  at 
least  the  comfort  of  confession.  But 
John  was  not  very  approachable  these 
days.  Ever  since  the  party  at  Robbin 
Pennington's  there  had  been  a  barrier 
betw^een  them. 

THE  day  after  she  gave  Dobbs  the 
'  additional  ten  thousand  dollars, 
Elizabeth  saw  a  taxi  drive  up  and 
stop  in  front  of  the  house.  Annette 
Rogers  stepped  out. 

When  Elizabeth  met  her  at  the  door, 
Annette  smiled  sweetly.  "Elizabeth, 
darling — I  was  hoping  you'd  be  in." 

"I  usually  am,"  Elizabeth  said.  "As 
you  know,  I  spend  most  of  my  time 
at  home." 

A  tightening  of  Annette's  face 
showed  that  she  caught  Elizabeth's 
meaning.  But  she  said  nothing  more 
un^-il  they  had  seated  themselves. 

"I  came  to  bring  you  some  news," 
she  said.  "I  wanted  you  to  be  the 
first  to  know — because  I'm  sure  you'll 
be  happy.  I'm  going  to  be  married 
...  to  Henry  Sullivan." 

"To  Henry  Sullivan!  I — I  hope 
you'll  be  terribly  happy."  Amaze- 
ment and  relief  swept  over  Elizabeth. 
But  then  came  suspicion.  Why  had 
Annette  hurried  to  tell  her  this  news? 
Why,  after  so  obviously  pursuing 
John,  had  she  suddenly  decided  to 
marry  some  one  else? 

She  withdrew  the  hand  she  had 
impulsively  put  on  Annette's  after 
the    latter's    startling    announcement. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  said  slow- 
ly.    "Isn't  this  very  sudden?" 

Annette's  long  lashes  drooped.  "I — - 
I  can't  pretend  to  you,  Elizabeth," 
she  said.  "Surely  you  know  why  I'm 
marrying  Henry!  Isn't  it  the  best 
way  out  of  an — an  intolerable  situa- 
tion?    Believe   me,"   she   leaned   for- 


ward with  an  air  of  great  frankness, 
"John  will  get  over  me.  Everything 
between  you  will  be  as  it  was  before 
I  came  along.  And  I — I'll  be  happier 
with  Henry  than  I  would  be  with  John 
■ — knowing  that  I  had  ruined  a 
home.  .  .  ." 

In  the  long  silence  that  followed, 
the  telephone  rang  sharply.  Her  eyes 
still  on  Annette.  Elizabeth  answered, 

"Yes?" 

Atchinson  Dobbs'  voice  was  thick 
and  oily.  "Mrs.  Perry,  I've  bad  news. 
Unless  you  can  raise  more  money  to 
cover,  I'll  have  to  sell  you  out." 

"I — can't.  Nothing  whatever,"  Eliza- 
beth  said   in   a   low   voice. 

"Co-operative  Oil  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment. You're  not  the  only 
one,  Mrs.  Perry — " 

"Not  the  only  one  .  .  ." 

She  hung  up  the  receiver.  She 
whirled  on  Annette. 

"For  a  minute  you  almost  had  me 
fooled!"  she  cried.  "Fooled  into  think- 
ing John  loved  you,  wanted  to  divorce 
me  so  he  could  marry  you!  Now  I 
know  you  were  lying!  You  lost  money 
in  Co-operative  Oil  too,  didn't  you? 
John's  money!     Does  he  know  it?" 

ANNETTE'S  face  had  gone  white. 
»  "I — yes,  I  told  him,"  she  faltered. 

"I  thought  so!  And  that  was  enough 
for  him — he  saw  through  you  at  last. 
But  you  weren't  satisfied  to  leave 
things  at  that — you  had  to  come  here 
and  try  to  ruin  our  lives  by  making 
me  believe  he  loved  you — and  that 
you  were  only  marrying  Henry  Sulli- 
van to  send  John  back  to  me!"  Hands 
clenched  into  small  fists,  Elizabeth 
leaned  forward.  "I  know  why  you're 
marrying  Henry  Sullivan — because 
you  tried  to  get  John,  but  you  over- 
reached yourself  by  losing  his  money! 
And  Sullivan's  second-best!" 

Annette  had  risen,  was  backing 
away  from  Elizabeth's  fury.  She 
tried  to  be  brazen.  "Oh,  stop  it!  I'll 
give  John  his  precious  money  back 
some  day." 

"You'd  better  go  now,"  Elizabeth 
said.     "Quickly!" 

Elizabeth  heard  the  taxi  leave, 
heard  another  car  drive  up  and  stop. 
She  ran  to  the  window  in  time  to 
see  John  getting  out  of  his  car. 

She  opened  the  door.  He  rushed 
in,  dropping  his  hat  on  the  floor  like 
a  man  in  a  daze. 

His  hands  reached  out  to  her, 
caught  her  shoulders,  as  though  in 
touching  her  he  would  be  given 
courage.     His   eyes   were   tragic. 

"Elizabeth,  I  need  money — need  it 
badly.  Sullivan's  has  declared  war. 
Their  summer  sales  will  put  us  out 
of  business  if  I  can't  buy  as  much  ad- 
vertising space  and  promotion  as  they 
have.  The  bank  won't  help — you'll 
have  to  let  me  have  your  bonds — " 

"The — the  bonds?"  she  faltered,  her 
mind  racing,  a  mass  of  swirling 
thoughts.  How  could  she  tell  him 
what  she  had  done?  And  if  she  did 
— how  could  she  ever  tell  him  it  was 
the  only  way  she'd  known  to  hold 
him? 

She  felt  his  hands  tighten  on  her 
shoulders,  but  all  she  could  hear  now 
was  the  question  in  her  tortured 
heart,  "Have  I  lost  him,  after  all?" 


What  will  Elizabeth  Perry  do  now? 
What  will  he  the  outcome  of  this 
wife's  courageous  struggle  to  hold  her 
husband's  love.  Read  how  she  faces 
her  problems  in  next  month's  instal- 
ment of  John's  Other  Wife  in  Radio 
Mirror. 


NOW^A  tetter  liair  remover 
without  offensive  odors! 

An  instantaneous  success— this  new  and 
better  way  to  banish  unwanted  hair ... 
a  pleasantly  scented  cream  even  more 
effective  than  old-time  depilatories,  yet 
without  their  offensive  odors.  Simply 
spread  on,  rinse  off.  Hair  disappears 
instantly,  your  skin  emerges  gleaming, 
satin-smooth.  More  ZiP  is  sold  than 
any  other  depilatory— your  guarantee. 
NOW!— DOUBLE  VALUE  OFFER.  A  large 
jar  of  Zip  All -Purpose  Cold  Cream  free 
with  each  tube  of  ZiP  Depilatory  Cream. 
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Originotorof  ZiP  Cream  Deodorant,  Stops  perspiration 
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eight     lifetime    prints,     25c.      Prompt -Careful 

Service.       Thousands     of     satisfied      customers 

from    coast  to    coast.     Film    mailers    FREE. 
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Freckl 


Use  Stillman's  Freckle  Cream 

"A"  In  use  a  half  century — that's 

one  recommendation. 
"A"  Sold  in  over  60  foreign  coun- 
tries— that's  another. 
"^  Over    30    million    jars    sold. 

That  means  something. 
*  But — you  don't  have  to  de- 
pend upon  these  facts.  Try  a 
jar  of  Stillman's  Freckle 
Cream  and  let  your  mirror 
tell  you  exactly  what  it  will 
do  for  you. 

If  Stillman's 
Freckle  Cream 
doesn't  keep 
your  skin  clear- 
er, smoother, 
softer — give  you 
a  lovelier  com- 
plexion, we  will 

refund  your  pur-  Nsjosy/nur    xy^ 

chase  price.  ^^/^Tr^i'    Slf 

The  StillmanCo.,  Aurora,  Illinois  ^^J|L^^      J8f 
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Two  t/affpaf-sMeo  if 
RtGUlAR"  PAM  / 

WHY  WOMEN  WHO  MUST  STAY  UP  AND  ACTIVE 
THROUGH   TRYING   DAYS  REIY  ON  MIDOL 

Today,  millions  of  women  use  Midol  to 
make  their  "dreaded  days"  more  comfort- 
able— to  keep  active  in  those  times  when 
Nature  used  to  cry  "rest." 

Don't  hesitate  to  try  it.  Midol  is  a  new 
formula  developed  for  its  special  purpose, 
to  ease  the  functional  pain  of  menstruation. 
It  contains  no  opiates.  One  comforting  in- 
gredient is  prescribed  frequently  by  mariy 
doctors.  Another  ingredient— exciusiVe/y  in 
Midol — aids  greatly  in  reducing  spasmodic 
pain  peculiar  to  the  menstrual  process. 

Unless  you  have  some  organic  disorder 
requiring  medical  or  surgical  treatment, 
Midol  should  give  you  relief.  If  it  doesn't, 
consult  your  doctor.  Get  Midol  at  your 
druggist's.  Five  tablets — more  than  enough 
for  a  convincing  trial — only  20^;  12  tablets 
in  a  trim  aluminum  case,  40fi. 


Beauty   Is   Happiness 

{Continued  from  page  7) 
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RELIEVES     FUNCTIONAL     PERIODIC     PAIN 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


''  Earn  Extra  Income  daily.  Show  smartest 

Personal  Christmas  Cards  with  name  —  50  j 

for $1.  Another  biKmoney-malter-Kl amorous  Box21a3- 
Eorted  Christmas  Folders.  Sells  for  $1.  lOOf.  profit. 
Manyotherboxes.  Amazinfflvalues.  Samplesonapproval.  j 
manym^e^^^^  ft„T  PUBLISHERS.  Dept.  303 

160  North  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE 

^/.WEDDING 

RING 


with  every  simu- 
1  lated  diamond  en- 
l  gagement  ring  or- 
Idered  now.  Smart, 
Inew  yellow  gold 
I  plate  wedding  ring 
/set  with  brilliants 
/given  as  get  -  ac- 
f  quainted  gift  FREE 
with  every  Flashing 
simulated  Diamond 
Solitaire  Engage- 
ment ring  ordered 
t  our  Anniversary 
Sale  offer  of  only  $1. 
SEND  NO  MONEY 
Willi  Older,  just  name  and  ring  size.  Accept  on  10  Days' 
Approval.  Your  package  comes  by  return  mail. 
EWIPIRE     DIAMOND     CO..     Dept.     296W.     Jefferson.      Iowa. 


to  use  Quest  (the  Kotex 
deodorant  powder)  because 
Quest  positively 
eliminates   all/r^'V 
body  and  sanitary 
napkin  odors. 


hair  set  every  day.  I  was  wearing 
lots  of  curls.  Now  I  choose  the  sim- 
plest style  possible.  I  have  my  hair 
shampooed  weekly,  in  a  style  which 
will  stay!  I  brush  it  nightly,  a  few 
brief  rounds.  Bob  likes  it  better — 
because  it  looks  natural. 

"Manicures  are  allotted  to  the  same 
once-a-week  importance.  My  nails 
are  done  while  my  hair  is  drying.  I 
keep  identical  shades  of  polish  at 
home  in  case  of  accident — ruby  to 
match  my  jewels,  and  colorless.  So — 
Another  three  hours  a  week  for  fun." 

Barbara  is  one  of  the  fortunate  few 
whose  healthy,  glowing  skin  asks  for 
no  pampering  beyond  soap  and  water, 
perhaps  her  tendency  to  be  natural 
has  helped  to  keep  it  so. 

She  doesn't  rush  the  simple  beauty 
routine  she  observes  at  home.  She 
doesn't  have  to,  after  freeing  herself 
from  the  bondage  of  the  beauty  shop. 
In  the  morning,  before  work,  a  show- 
er will  do,  but  she  revels  in  warm 
tub  baths.  Before  dinner  nightly  she 
pulls  off  her  daytime  clothes,  jumps 
into  a  tub  scented  with  gardenia  oil, 
piled  round  with  bath  crystals, 
brushes  and  enormous  towels.  She 
emerges  sparkling,  wraps  herself  in  a 
feminine  hostess  gown  to  go  down  to 
dinner  fresh,  fragrant  and  relaxed. 
Never  will  she  go  into  dinner  before 
this  beauty  bath.  Her  servants  know 
the  rule  is  adamant.  If  Barbara  is 
an  hour  late  in  arriving  home  from 
the  studio,  dinner  is  served  at  nine 
or  ten  .  .  or  eleven.  And  Barbara 
and  Bob  face  one  another  across  the 
table  happily  removed  by  their  lei- 
surely homecoming  from  the  hectic 
hours  of  the  working  day. 

The  chore  of  keeping  thin  is  daily 
drudgery  for  many  Hollywood  stars. 
Barbara  can  write  reducing  off  her 
time-schedule,  having  lost  fifteen 
pounds  during  her  legal  difficulties 
two  years  ago  which  she  has  never 
regained.     She  weighs  106  pounds. 

LIKE  every  wise  motion  picture 
player,  she  takes  a  certain  care  in 
diet  and  exercise  for  granted.  No 
woman  can  eat  starches,  a  quantity  of 
sticky  pastries  and  stay  glamorous 
enough  for  the  cameras.  If  such 
weakness  did  not  show  up  in  her 
figure,  it  would  pop  up  as  "nerves." 
Knowing  that,  Barbara  avoids  pota- 
toes, bread  and  desserts  unprotesting- 
ly — as  she  would  avoid  poison — and 
though  she  has  a  small  appetite,  she 
forces  herself  to  eat  generous  portions 
of  the  foods  which  are  permissible. 
Steaks  two  inches  thick,  green  vege- 
tables with  butter,  salads,  fruit,  milk 
and  always  coffee.  Gallons  of  coffee. 
She  need  never  go  on  those  strenu- 
ous four-day  to  eighteen-day  diets 
which  leave  the  reducer  weak,  irri- 
table and  distinctly  unglamorous.  She 
knows  how  much  of  her  natural  at- 
traction is  due  to  a  flow  of  healthy 
energy — she  wouldn't  take  chances  of 
cutting  off  that  flow.  So,  for  break- 
fast, she  has  stewed  fruit,  toast,  jelly 
and  coffee.  For  lunch,  a  large  salad, 
or  prime  ribs  of  beef  with  vegetables, 
tea  at  four  o'clock  with  chocolate 
cookies  for  the  necessary  last-minute 
push  before  her  escape  to  the  com- 
fortable privacy  of  her  home.  For 
dinner,  an  hors  d'oeuvre,  lean  meat, 
heaps  of  vegetables  and  a  dessert  of 
fresh  fruit  or  an  occasional  custard. 
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Plenty  of  energy  in  such  a  menu — for 
beauty's  sake — but  no  avoirdupois. 

As  a  result,  Barbara  has  the  ath- 
letic, lean  figure  of  a  young  girl — a 
figure  which  makes  no  clothes  prob- 
lems. 

She  loves  clothes.  She  is  not,  as  an 
unfriendly  Hollywood  commentator 
once  inferred,  either  untidy  or  care- 
less about  her  dress.  She  is  glad  to 
let  down  the  informality  of  very 
casual  clothes  when  she  is  with  Bob 
at  the  ranch,  or  in  the  country  for  oc- 
casional week-ends.  In  town,  how- 
ever, she  is  as  style-conscious  as  any 
clothes  horse.  Only  she  refuses  to 
give  her  life  to  it. 

She  likes  simple,  well-made 
clothes,  good  fabric  and  line,  so  shop- 
ping is  easy.  For  the  studio  and  day- 
time engagements  she  likes  man- 
tailored  suits.  She  chooses  the  fabrics 
herself,  hard  fabrics  for  suits,  tweeds 
for  topcoats.  She  is  sure  that  her  first 
suit  from  a  new  tailor  is  perfect.  After 
that  she  can  replenish  her  wardrobe 
by  selecting  new  cloth. 

LJER  afternoon  and  evening  clothes 
'  '  are  as  characteristically  simple. 
Having  found  an  expert  designer  in 
Monica,  she  orders  classic  draped 
evening  gowns,  dinner  gowns  in 
prints,  hostess  gowns  (Bob  and  Bar- 
bara do  not  dress  for  dinner  at  home 
unless  there  are  guests)  and  after- 
noon dresses,  usually  black. 

Occasionally  she  will  find  a  dress 
which  pleases  her  in  a  shop,  but  be- 
fore she  wears  it,  every  furbelow  (the 
mark,  she  feels,  of  standardized  fash- 
ion) disappears — clips,  buttons,  bows, 
belts.  Simple  and  unadorned,  except 
for  the  ruby  jewelry  which  Bob  Tay- 
lor has  chosen  for  her,  the  dress  be- 
comes a  background  for  its  wearer. 
Too  many  women,  Barbara  believes, 
are  content  to  accept  the  formula  in 
the  reverse. 

Two  other  pitfalls  are  common  in 
Hollywood  marriage,  Bob  and  Bar- 
bara have  decided.  They  are  an  over- 
emphasis on  work,  and  too  much 
social  life. 

"Bob  and  I  learned  through  experi- 
ence," she  told  me,  "that  we  can't 
have  the  sort  of  marriage  we  think 
will  work,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
up  with  all  the  thousands  of  activities 
peculiar  to  Hollywood  and  the  mo- 
tion picture  business. 

"So  we  simplified  our  routine  of 
living  from  the  start.  Both  of  us 
made  concessions.  Bob  gave  up  the 
lazy  ranch  life  he  loves.  We  moved 
to  Beverly  Hills  to  save  the  two  hours 
each  day  of  driving  to  and  from  the 
studio.  We  want  to  spend  those  two 
hours  together.  I  cut  down,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  on  the  time  I  spent  in 
beauty  parlors  and  with  dressmakers. 

"We  love  to  go  out,  and  we  love  to 
entertain — but  we  decided  that  we 
could  afford  the  time  for  only  a  few 
dress-up  'occasions'  and  a  few  simple 
little  dinner  parties  at  home.  When 
either  of  us  is  working  even  those  few 
sprees  go  immediately  off  our  calen- 
dar. 

"As  a  result,  even  when  we're  both 
working  we  have  leisurely,  uninter- 
rupted hours  together  every  day  of 
the  year.    So  we  live,  and  have  fun!" 

The  Taylors  are  absorbed  in  their 
business,  each  intensely  interested  in 
the  other's  career.    But  they  refuse  to 
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limn  themselves  to  that  interest 
alone.  They  go  to  pictures,  their  own 
included,  and  discuss  them  intelli- 
gently. But  they  don't  rush  off  to  a 
theater  every  night,  as  so  many  play- 
ers of  their  importance  feel  they 
must.  Nor  do  they  discuss  movie 
making  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else 
across  the  breakfast  and  dinner  table. 

Knowing  the  danger  of  becoming 
one-sided,  they  make  a  point  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  news  of  a  world  much 
larger  than  Hollywood.  It  means 
reading  many  magazines  and  news- 
papers, but  they  have  time  for  that. 

The  temptation  to  "go  social"  is 
stronger.  Barbara  and  Bob  love 
dancing — they  like  to  dress  up  and 
go  out  and  be  gay.  But  they  curb 
their  inclinations  in  this  direction  in 
favor  of  seeing  their  friends  in  their 
own  home. 

THE  house  itself  avoids  formality — 
the  living  room  is  no  eighteenth 
century  torture  chamber — so  they  en- 
tertain in  the  same  key.  Small  dinners 
— never  more  than  eight and  con- 
versation afterward.  Not  small  talk 
• — the  races — styles — and  servant 
problems — but  man  talk.  This  is  a 
routine  almost  unheard  of  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Many  film  colony  women  feel  it 
necessary  to  spend  many  days  in  a 
show  of  active  charity — bazaars, 
benefits,  hospital  visits.  Barbara 
avoids  all  that.  She  gives  in  great 
generosity  to  institutions  in  which  she 
has  faith — and  nearly  all  of  her  char- 
ities are  those  devoted  to  helping  chil- 
dren. She  follows  a  procedure  which 
is  designed  to  avoid  all  publicity  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  she  seldom 


appears  personally  at  the  institutions 
for  which  she  does  most. 

With  the  strictly  feminine  demands 
upon  her  time  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  emancipated  Mrs.  Taylor  has  a 
wealth  of  time  to  be  just  Mrs.  Taylor 
- — to  play  golf  and  tennis  with  her 
husband,  to  swim  with  him  in  their 
pool,  to  stay  up  late  and  read,  or  to 
sit  by  the  fire  and  talk.  No  wonder 
their  world  seems  complete  of  itself! 

Time  to  spend  together  every  day 
has  been  the  secret. 

There  have  been  other  little  things. 
Barbara  confesses  to  a  broad  streak 
of  Craig's  wife  .  .  .  full  ash  trays  and 
untidy  bathrooms,  especially,  drive 
her  crazy.  But  she  has  stifled  the 
urge  to  hop  about  constantly,  empty- 
ing ashtrays,  straightening  towels,  in 
favor  of  her  cure  for  everything — 
relaxation. 

She  will  drive  herself  only  in 
emergencies.  Last  year,  during  one  of 
her  pictures,  she  spent  five  weeks  on 
a  rough  and  ready  location — took 
cook-house  food,  cold  water,  uncom- 
fortable cots  for  granted.  Her  hair- 
dresser and  good  friend,  Holly  Barnes, 
reports  that  she  took  the  thing  in 
stride  without  an  irritable  moment. 
She  hasn't  forgotten  her  trouping 
days. 

When  seven-year-old  Dion,  her 
blond  little  boy,  took  seriously  ill  last 
fall  with  a  strep  infection  of  the 
throat  she  nursed  him  through  the 
crisis  alone — and  went  to  the  hospital 
herself  as  a  result. 

Except  for  such  occasions,  she  looks 
upon  her  varied  roles  as  wife,  mother 
and  career  girl  with  more  humor 
than  reverence. 

Of  course  that's  the  reason  it  works. 


One  Man's  Fannily 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


him.  In  a  voice  that  soothed  and 
lulled  any  qualms,  he  told  Hazel  he 
was  in  love  with  her. 

Some  weeks  later,  she  left  Honolulu, 
and  wondered  how  she  could  live  un- 
til Danny  Frank  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  visit  the  mainland. 

She  arrived  home  completely  happy, 
told  the  Barbours  about  Danny  Frank, 
his  mischievous  laugh  and  his  eyes; 
what  he  said  to  her  on  the  beach,  and 
under  the  cocoanut  tree;  and  his  com- 
ing visit  to  San  Francisco. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  she  pretended 
it  was  unimportant  that  he  had  not 
written  her,  but  the  Barbours  observed 
that  she  spent  more  and  more  time 
alone  in  her  room. 

Soon,  her  old  restlessness  had  re- 
turned. 

Then,  by  chance,  Paul  introduced 
her  to  one  of  his  old  war-time  flying 
comrades.  Bill  Herbert,  but  Hazel  was 
no  more  than  cordial  to  him. 

Paul  and  Bill  had  been  through 
quite  a  lot  together  in  the  war.  Bill 
had  been  shell-shocked,  but  Paul,  con- 
sidering this  of  no  import,  did  not 
mention  it  to  the  family  inasmuch  as 
he  now  appeared  normal  again. 

Bill  encountered  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  fitting  himself  into  the  post- 
war economic  scheme.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  dairy  ranch  down  the  penin- 
sula from  San  Francisco,  was  strug- 
gling to  get  it  going,  and  needed  the 
friendship,  as  Paul  knew,  of  someone 
like  Hazel,  as  badly  as  Hazel  needed 
someone  like  Bill. 

Eventually,  she  consented  to  marry 
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him.  But  a  few  hours  before  the  wed- 
ding Danny  Frank  sent  her  a  flippant 
cable.    "So  you  couldn't  wait?"  it  said. 

Hazel  came  within  an  inch  of  calling 
off  the  wedding.  But,  recalling  Dan- 
ny's irresponsibility,  she  went  through 
with  it. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Barbours  that 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  her 
marriage  she  was  not  altogether  hap- 
py, but  no  one  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  a  separation. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Danny  Frank 
arrived  in  town,  penniless. 

Nevertheless,  to  Hazel,  his  old 
charm  returned  and  she  found  herself 
fiercely  intrigued  by  his  presence.  She 
was  aware  of  his  short-comings,  but 
she  found  it  difficult  to  send  him  on 
his  way. 

Ultimately,  Danny  forced  a  show- 
down. Hazel  must  decide  between 
himself  and  her  husband. 

Assuming  that  Danny  Frank  meant 
she  must  decide  which  man  she  want- 
ed for  a  husband,  she  listened.  Soon 
it  became  apparent  that  Danny's  de- 
mands did  not  include  marriage. 

Disillusioned  again,  she  decided  to 
stay  with  her  husband. 

A  year  later.  Hazel  showed  no  out- 
ward signs  of  remembering  Danny 
Frank.  With  her  diligent  assistance, 
the  dairy  ranch  was  beginning  to 
prosper  and  the  indebtedness  was  dis- 
appearing. 

The  Herbert  twins.  Hank  and  Pinky, 
were  born.  They  are  now  seven  years 
old. 

Around  the  time  of  the  first  birth- 


KISSES  ^TATTOO 

The  Kind  That  Are  Never  Forgotten! 


Men  just  can't  behave  when 
they  get  close  to  lips  wearing 
the  new  Tattoo!  It  does 
things  to  them — with  a  shock- 
ing new  odor  —  so  delicious, 
so  enticing,  so  intriguing  and 
compelling  that  when  you  wear 
it  you  are  in  constant  danger 
of  being  kissed.  The  new 
Tattoo,  in  nine  thrilling 
shades — live,  translucent,  the 
startlingly  beautiful  colors  of 
South  Sea  Island  flowers  If 
you  aren't  afraid  to  take  a  dare, 
go  to  the  nearest  cosmetic 
counter— select  the  one  shade 
that  does  the  most  for  you, 
and  be  a  siren  —  49^  is  now 
the  price  of  the  regular  $1.00 
size  Tattoo  —  the  lipstick 
you  know  will  stay  on! 


HuvlL^KHOO 


Gorgeous  Birthstone  Ring; 
BraceletorPendanttomatch  j 

in  solid  sterling  silver.  Your  j 
Size  and  IVIonth,  your  choice  | 

"^FOR  selling  4  boxes  Rosebud  Salve  at  | 

25c  each-  Order  4  salve  and  new  catalog.  Send  No  Money. 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.,  BOX  17,  WOODSBOROi  MARYIM). 


ACTUAL  SIZE 


FREE  ENLARGEMENT 

■  B«  ■■  ■■  Just  to  get  acquainted  with 
new  customers,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or  pic- 
ture to  8x10  inches^FREE — if  you  enclose 
this  ad  with  10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing.  Information  on  hand  tinting  in 
natural  colors  sent  immediately.  Your  orig- 
inal returned  with  your  free  enlargement. 
Send  it  today. 
Gepperf  Studios,  Dept.1046,Des  Moines,  Iowa 


COLOR 

LIGHT  BROWN  to  BLACK 

Gives   a   natural,   youthful 
appearance.  Easy  to  use  in  the  clean 
privacy  of  your  home;  not  greasy;  will  not 
rub    off   nor   interfere   with  curling.   For   30 
years   millions   have   used   it  with   complete 
satisfaction.  $1.35  for  sale  everywhere. 
I FREE  SAMPLE 

BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO.               '"'P'  MC8-40 
I    79  Sudbury  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 
I  Name--- - — 

Street :--- 

I   City - ---   State - 

I   GIVE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR 
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The  new  Dr.  Ellis 
Nail  Polish  makes 
nails  look  smarter, 
hands  lovelier. 
Smooth- flowing, 
long-wearing.  Me- 
tallic label  shows 
actual  color!  Ask 
for  Dr.  Ellis  Nail 
Polish  ...  22  smart 
shades. 


.1  ^di. 


:;dr.  ELLIS 

n  n  I L    POLISH 


.    ^         AND    BATHERS 


Get  instant  lather 
even  in  salt  water, 
with  SAY  MAN'S 
Vegetable  Wonder  SOAP 

Write    Sayman,   Dept. 
18-D,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


WETMORE  &  SUGDEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  54 
749   Monroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

Sparkling,  Simulated 

BIRTHSTONE 


Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will 
send  you  a  wonderful  simulated  birthstone — correct 
for  your  month.— FREE  if  you  enclose  this  ad.  (10c 
for  mailing  and  handling  appreciated).  Many  think 
wearing:  their  birthstone  lucky  and  the  stone  for  your 
month  will  make  a  beautiful  ring.  Just  send  name, 
address  and  month  of  birth.  Send  today  for  your  Free 
birthstone  and  we  will  include  a  new,  imported  charm 
also  Free  as  this  offer  is  limited.  EMPIRE  DIAMOND 
CO.,    Dept.    40B,    Jefferson,     Iowa. 


-CUTICLE 

STEALS 


NEGLECTED  CUTICLE 

rfQifvVflPFLY         ^-  "*^    WELL-MANICURED 

EASILY,  SAFELY  CUTICLE 

Wrap  cotton  around  the  end  of  an  orangewood 
stick.  Saturate  with  Trimal  and  apply  it  to  cuti- 
cle. Watch  dead  cuticle  soften.  Wipe  it  away  with 
a  towel.  You  will  be  amazed  with  the  results. 
'On  sale  at  drug,  de- 
partment and  10- 
cent  stores. 
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day  of  the  twins,  Bill  seemed  to  be- 
have in  a  manner  that  Hazel  could  not 
understand.  Adding  to  her  perplexity 
was  the  information  that  for  several 
weeks  Bill  had  been  meeting  a  strange 
woman  quite  frequently  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

As  it  turned  out,  Bill  had  not  lacked 
in  fidelity.  Bill's  old  war-time  trouble 
had  returned,  creating  slight  mental 
aberrations.  The  woman  was  his  war 
nurse,  who  was,  secretly,  helping  a 
specialist  to  restore  his  balance.  Bill 
had  withheld  the  facts  from  Hazel  so 
that  she  might  avoid  the  ordeal  of 
worrying  about  his  condition. 

He  did  not  improve  immediately 
and  was  forced  to  spend  several 
months  in  bed  at  home.  Hazel  tire- 
lessly worked  at  keeping  the  ranch 
going. 

At  the  end  of  this  illness.  Father 
Barbour  gave  Bill  and  Hazel  a  trip 
around  the  world. 

They  were  deeply  in  love  when  they 
returned.  This  marriage  was  going  to 
be  the  most  successful  in  the  Barbour 
family. 

Shortly  afterward,  their  third  child, 
Margaret,  was  born. 

Last  summer  Bill's  old  mental  dis- 


order returned  in  a  more  violent  form. 
Physicians  told  Paul  he  had  devel- 
oped a  split  personality.  He  was  ca- 
pable of  carrying  on  his  day-to-day 
activities,  but  he  had  lost  all  memory 
of  Hazel  and  his  three  children.  He 
seemed  to  remember  Hazel  as  the  wife 
of  a  friend. 

THE  break  came  at  the  outset  of  the 
'  current  European  war.  Psychiatrists 
attributed  his  mental  collapse  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  new  war. 

Medical  science  holds  no  hope  for 
his  recovery.  Hazel  is  aware  of  the 
finality  of  the  medical  pronouncement 
and  is  preparing  herself  accordingly. 

Dr.  Thompson  and  Judge  Hunter, 
both  bachelors  and  old  friends  of  the 
family,  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  her,  taking  her  to  the  theater  or 
to  dinner,  to  soften  the  shock. 

Paul  keeps  a  check  on  Bill's  condi- 
tion through  the  doctors  and  bias 
promised  Hazel  he  would  let  her  know 
when  and  if  there  is  an  improvement. 

She  asked  Paul  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Bill's  physicians,  indicating  that 
she  hasn't  given  up  entirely.  Her 
faith  in  her  eventual  triumph  over  an 
evil  fate  isn't  easily  shaken. 


Love    Incorporaled 

{Continued  from  page  13) 
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Then  she  returned  to  Chicago  and  the 
dramatic  school.  She  had  been  in 
Chicago  just  one  year  when  she  de- 
cided to  audition  for  NBC.  "It  seemed 
like  a  wild  idea  at  the  tin-::,"  :'-3 
laughed.  "I  never  thour'it  '.'.i:/d 
actually  put  me  in  a  show.' 

The  radio  script  for  which  Joe  Ain- 
ley  hired  her  was  called  "Talkie  Pic- 
ture Time."  She  worked  like  a 
trouper  to  justify  his  faith  in  her. 
Their  first  meeting  wasn't  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight  for  Joe.  He  admired 
her  talent,  thought  she  was  lovely, 
but  he  was  a  busy  young  director  bent 
on  making  a  name  for  himself.  For 
quite  a  while  very  little  passed  be- 
tween them. 

"That  wasn't  my  fault,"  Betty  Lou 
said.  "The  second  time  I  talked  to 
him  I  knew  I  was  in  love  with  him. 
There  were  other  girls,  of  course,"  she 
smiled,  "but  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
and  persistence  finally  won  out.  After 
a  few  months,  he  asked  me  to  dinner." 

But  what  a  dinner  that  turned  out 
to  be!  Joe  had  been  invited  to  dinner 
by  Madame  Schumann  Heink,  an  old 
friend  of  his  whom  he  loved  dearly. 
"Bring  a  girl,"  the  famous  singer  had 
said.  So  Joe  brought  Betty  Lou.  He 
had  even  forgotten  to  tell  Madame 
Schumann  Heink  whom  he  was 
bringing.  The  place  card  at  the  din- 
ner table  read,  "Joe's  girl"! 

"I  got  very  little  attention  on  that 
first  date,"  Betty  Lou  laughed.  "But 
then,  I  had  terrific  competition.  Joe 
hadn't  seen  Madame  Schumann  Heink 
for  quite  some  time  and  he  spent  most 
of  the  evening  talking  to  her.  He 
made  up  for  it  though,"  she  added, 
"by  asking  me  out  again." 

For  a  year,  Joe  and  Betty  Lou  went 
"steady."  It  wasn't  all  soft  moonlight 
and  romance,  not  by  a  long  shot. 
Betty  Lou  was  a  fiery  creature,  hot 
tempered  and  quick  to  speak  her 
mind.  She  was  driving  to  get  ahead 
in  her  career  and  making  progress, 
but  here  and  there  she  was  making 
enemies  by  flaring  up  and  losing  her 
temper. 


Joe,  on  the  other  hand,  had  experi- 
ence in  radio.  He  had  worked  at 
many  more  jobs  than  Betty  Lou.  He 
had  been  a  musician,  a  radio  director 
in  Los  Angeles,  a  production  man  at 
V/CCO  in  Minneapolis.  He  had  gone 
through  the  mill  of  show  business, 
knew  where  the  bumps  were  and  how 
to  handle  the  amazing  things  that 
came  up. 

jOE  was  about  the  only  person  who 
■^  refused  to  quarrel  with  me  then," 
Betty  Lou  said.  "He's  always  been  a 
very  calm  person.  He  took  my 
temper  and  my  emotional  outbursts 
in  his  stride.  He  showed  me  where  I 
was  wrong,  not  by  arguments  and 
quarrels,  but  by  patience.  The  few 
times  we  did  have  words,  his  silence 
afterwards  always  thoroughly  chas- 
tized me." 

Joe  realized  what  Betty  Lou  needed. 
He  knew  that  marriage  then  might 
have  ended  disastrously.  He  waited 
for  her  to  mature,  to  become  a  well 
integrated,  understanding  person.  And 
his  influence  finally  did  change  her 
as  a  person. 

Things  were  happening  in  radio  in 
Chicago  just  then.  Don  Ameche  was 
making  a  national  name  for  himself. 
Joe  Ainley  was  becoming  a  first  rate 
director.  And  Betty  Lou  Gerson  was 
given  the  feminine  lead  on  First 
Nighter.  Shortly  after  she  started  on 
the  show,  Don  Ameche  was  beckoned 
by  Hollywood.  The  show,  it  was  de- 
cided, was  to  go  to  the  West  Coast. 

And  just  at  this  time,  Joe  Ainley 
and  Betty  Lou  Gerson  had  decided  to 
get  married! 

"We  can  postpone  our  marriage," 
Joe  said. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  do  that,"  Betty 
Lou  answered. 

"Well,"  Joe  said,  "maybe  you  ought 
to  get  away — make  sure  you  feel  the 
way  you  think  you  do  about  me.  Be- 
sides," he  said  wisely,  "these  long 
distance  marriages  don't  often  work 
out." 

They    talked    and    talked    about    it. 

RADIO    AND   TELEVISION    MIRKOR 


Finally,  Betty  Lou  decided  to  go  to 
the  Coast  with  the  First  Nighter 
show — on  Joe's  advice.  He  went  to 
the  train  with  her.  She  almost  didn't 
get  aboard.  When  the  train  pulled 
out,  Joe,  waving  from  the  platform, 
wondered  whether  or  not  he  had 
made  the  mistake  of  his  life.  And 
Betty  Lou,  on  the  train,  was  miser- 
ably unhappy. 

Hollywood  is  exciting.  In  the  dizzy 
whirl  of  the  movie  capital,  a  girl  can 
forget  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
in  the  glamour  of  new  things.  If  the 
foundation  Joe  and  Betty  Lou  had 
built  in  two  years  was  going  to 
crumble,  surely  it  would  crumble 
here. 

But  it  didn't.  The  postman  rang 
twice.  Once  every  day  at  Joe  Ain- 
ley's  apartment  in  Chicago,  once 
every  day  at  Betty  Lou  Gerson's  place 
in  Hollywood.  And  in  every  letter 
they  wrote,  they  talked  over  their 
plans  for  marriage.  Every  letter  was 
another  strong  link  in  the  chain  that 
would  encircle  them  and  bring  them 
back  together  again. 

AMECHE  clicked.  If  one  radio  star 
'  was  movie  material,  then  why 
not  another?  Betty  Lou  Gerson,  for 
example.  Warner's  offered  her  a 
tempting  contract.  Possible  stardom. 
All  the  things  a  young  actress  battles 
for  determinedly,  particularly  a  fiery, 
career-minded  girl  like  Betty  Lou 
Gerson. 

Two  years  ago,  when  she  had  first 
met  Joe,  she  might  have  taken  the 
offer  without  thinking.  But,  alone  in 
Hollywood,  she  fought  a  battle  with 
herself.  Was  it  to  be  sudden  fame  in 
Hollywood,  or  a  life  in  Chicago  radio 
with  success,  perhaps,  and  Joe  Ainley, 
for  certain? 

Reading  over  one  of  Joe's  letters, 
she  found  her  answer.  She  not  only 
turned  down  the  movie  offer,  but  quit 
her  job  on  the  First  Nighter  program 
and  wired  Joe  she  was  coming  home! 

They  were  married  almost  as  soon 
as  she  got  off  the  train.  They  hurried 
to  a  small  chapel,  picking  up  their 
witnesses  on  the  way.  There  were  no 
friends  or  relatives.     They  wanted  to 


get  married  simply  and  quickly.  The 
way  people  do  when  they  know  for 
certain  what  they  mean  to  each  other. 

For  a  few  short  days  they  were 
blissfully  happy.  Then,  Joe  had  to 
go  to  New  York  to  direct  the  Edwin 
C.  Hill  show.  It  was  necessity  this 
time,  so  Joe  went.  For  twenty-six 
weeks,  he  flew  back  to  Chicago  every 
Monday  night.  The  honeymooners 
would  have  Tuesday  and  half  of 
every  Wednesday  together. 

They  worked  hard.  Betty  Lou 
worked  on  script  shows,  determined 
to  do  her  share  toward  building  her- 
self a  career  in  radio  again.  The 
First  Nighter  show  came  back  to 
Chicago,  but  a  fine  little  actress,  Bar- 
bara Luddy,  had  firmly  intrenched 
herself  in  Betty  Lou  Gerson's  starring 
role.  Joe  was  given  the  job  of  direct- 
ing the  First  Nighter  program. 

Betty  Lou  hammered  away  until 
she  won  three  starring  roles  for  her- 
self again,  in  Arnold  Grimm's  Daugh- 
ter, in  Midstream,  and  in  Grand 
Hotel.  Two  years  after  they  were 
m^arried,  Joe  and  Betty  got  around  to 
taking  their  honeymoon.  Because 
their  work  was  so  demanding,  it  could 
only  be  for  two  weeks.  "It  was 
heavenly,  though,"  Betty  Lou  said. 
"But  then,"  she  added  with  a  smile, 
"home  is  pretty  nice,  too." 

They  decorated  their  new  apart- 
ment themselves.  "Joe's  bed  is  seven 
feet  long,"  Betty  Lou  laughed.  "All 
his  life  he's  wanted  a  bed  that  would 
be  long  enough  for  him.  You  see,  he's 
six  feet  four  inches  tall." 

Betty  Lou  isn't  domestic  and  she 
admits  it.  "I  can't  cook  or  sew,"  she 
said.  "But  I'm  a  good  chess  player — 
and  that's   Joe's   favorite   game." 

Once  a  week  at  the  Ainleys  is  chess 
night  and  once  a  week  is  music  night, 
when  Joe,  who  plays  the  fiddle,  in- 
vites a  group  of  musicians  in  to  make 
music  until  the  wee  hours  of  the 
night. 

"The  landlord  can't  complain  any 
more,"  Betty  Lou  laughs,  "because, 
you  see,  we're  the  landlords." 

And  the  tenants,  it  must  be  said,  are 
quite  proud  of  the  happy,  celebrated, 
couple  to  whom  they  pay  their  rent. 


MORE   WINNERS   OF   THE    KATE    SMITH    RECIPE    CONTEST 

50   PRIZES   OF  GENERAL   FOODS   SPECIAL   GIFT   PACKAGES 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Helen    Ashley,    Hartville,    Ohio 
Frank   Baker,    Miliersburg,    Ky. 
H.  J.   Bemiss,   Oakland,   Cal. 
Lillian    Bertelsen,    Chicago,    III. 
A.  W.  Blenner,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Clay    Braden,    Lansing,    Mich. 
Ida   M.  Brisbin,   East  Helena,   Montana 
Manie    Brodie,   Wheeling,   W.   Va. 
Gladys    Buchmann,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Ralph    Buron,    Irvington,    N.    J. 
Mary    E.   Di   Sanzo,    Freedom,    Pa. 
Jane   Eaton,    Mon+ebello,   Calif. 
G.   C.    Evans,    Girard,    111. 
Luther    Q.    Everett,    Columbus,    Georgia 
Helen    Foster,    Colo    Springs,    Colo. 
Geo.  Georgakokio,  Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 
J.   C.    Geiger,    Akron,    Ohio 
Lillian    B.   Gunderson,    Langdon,    N.   Dak. 
Marie   Hall,   Son   Francisco,   Calif. 
C.  E.  Hample,   Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 
R.    H.    Hillhouse,    Elliott,    Iowa 
Ruby    Ingrahom,    Baltimore,    Md. 
Jake    P.   Jones,    Phillipsburg,    Kansas 
Elizabeth    Jensen,    Spokane,    Wash. 
George    Kautz,    Lancaster,    Pa. 


Mrs.    Mary    Kiddy,    Westerly,    R.    I. 

Alberta    B.    Klinger,    Butler,    Pa. 

Winifred    Lambert,    Linden,    N.   J. 

Dorothy   F.   Lowson,    Pontiac,    R.   I. 

Mrs.    Chas.    Lenari,    Plymouth,    Moss. 

Mrs.    F.    J.    Lenden,    Oakland,    Calif. 

Mrs.    Anna    McGrath,    Wharton,    N.    J. 

Miss    Carrie    Moore,    Richmond,    Va. 

Mrs.    Richard    O'Neil,    Butte,    Montana 

Mrs.   G.   D.   Peterson,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Alice    B.    Potter,    Providence,    R.    I. 

Mrs.    Ruth    Prater,    Cleveland,    Ohio 

Miss    Yolo     Righetti,    Salinas,    Calif. 

Molly    Doddy    Riley,    West    Englewood,    N.    J. 

Mrs.    H.   W.    Rouse,    Baltimore,    Md. 

Mrs.   Mary  Schmidt,   Parma,   Ohio 

Mrs.    Harold    Schneider,    Hinton,    Iowa 

June    Shuster,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Miss    Leola    Simon,    Platteville,    Wise. 

Mrs.  Blanche  E.  Smith,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.    Claude   Thatcher,    Huron,    South    Dakota 

Mrs.  Frank  Upton,  Chesham,   N.  H. 

Mrs.    Harry   E.  Whittaker,   Taunton,   Mass. 

Miss    Lois    Whitacre,    Elyria,    Ohio 

Mrs.    W.    J.    Wilmington,    Sugar    Ridge,    Ohio 
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HAIR  FREE 

IN  JUSTAFEW  MINUTES       ^n 
THIS  PUalaid  WAY  4 


A  mere  few  minutes  and  every  bit 
of  disfiguring  hair  can  be  off  j'our 
legs,  arms  and  underarms.  And  so 
simple,  too !  All  you  do  is  apply  per- 
fumed  X-Bazin  directly  from  the 
tube— leave  on  for  a  few  minutes- 
then  wash  off.  Leaves  skin  daintily 
smooth.  No  bother— no  razor  stub- 
ble .  .  .  Not  when  you  use  X-Bazin! 
At  department,  drug  and  10^  stores. 
OVER  12,000,000  TUBES  SOLD,  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


SHOV¥  NE«V 

CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

$   $  $ 

SOfor^l 
wMMuue 


Take  orders  in  spare  time  for  our  attractive,  differ- 
ent Christmas  Cards.  Make  extra  income  weekly. 
Show  beautiful  $1  Box  21  Christmas  Folders  to 
friends,  others.  Make  50c  profit  per  box.  Also  other 
Christmas  Novelties,  Everyday.  Gift  Wrappmgs, 
Religious.  Etchings.  Fast  sellers.  Christmas  Cards 
with  name,  50  for  $1.  50c  sample  on  aoproval. 
Chas.C.SchwerCo.,Dept.T-2,WestfielclvMa5S. 
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WITH     EVERY    RING 

ORDERED  NOW.  Choke 

of  Ladies'  or  Men's  Smart, 

new,    guaranteed.    Modern 

Wrist  Watch  FREE  as  get^ 

acquainted  gift  with  every  gold  plate  : 

set  with  flashing,  brilliant,  simulated  Di; 

mond.   ordered  now.     A  wonderful   value. 

Send  no  money,  just  name,  address  and 

ring  size.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  10 

days  trial   (Introductory  price  only  $3.99)   Pay 

nothing  extra  now  or  later  for  free  Wrist  Watch,  sent 

by  return  mail.  Write  today  as  this  free  oflfer  is  limited. 

EMPIRE    DIAMOND    CO.,    Dept.    353-P.    Jefferson,    Iowa 


WE'LL   PAY   YDU 

$4D.DDAMDnth  Bonus 

FDR  EARNINC 


fZS.DDAWEEK 

I  FOR  B  WEEKS  WITH  BIG  OUTFIT! 

Just  introduce  nationally  adver- 
tised Wilknit  Hosiery.  Guaranteed 
to  wear  without  sna{?s,  holes, 
>  uns,  from  4  to  8  months  (depend- 
ini?  on  quantity*  or  replaced  FREE. 
Full  or  part  time.  No  previous  ex- 
perience required.  Look  at  these 
exceptional  earning  records  for 
FIRST  WEEK.  Arthur  Sowers, 
.S51.62;  Emma  Wall,  $47.87; 
Hammond  Brooks,  $39.77;  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Grimes.  $32.47— and  dozens 
of  others.  Extra  hosiery  for  your 
own  use  sent  with  big  outfit.  Rush 
name  and  hose  size  on  penny 
postal.  ACT  NOW. 

WILKNIT    HOSIERY    CO. 
Midway    HH-8.  Greenfield,    Ohio 


FOR  YDUR 
PERSONAL 
USE  SENT 
WITH  LARGE 
OUTFIT 


JUST  NAME  eHDSE  SIZE 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 


Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  1 5  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don't 
■work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ing and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don't  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under 
the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years. 
They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles 
of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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What's  New  From  Coast  to  Coast 
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gagements  throughout  the  Carolinas. 
When  Bill  is  advertised  for  an  ap- 
pearance, the  house  is  usually  sold 
out  in  advance.  He  has  a  one-man 
comedy  act  that  wows  'em,  and  gets 
him  many  a  return  engagement. 

*  *       * 

Oddest  radio  job  of  all  is  Tommy 
Mack's.  Tommy  is  Glenn  Miller's 
manager,  and  it's  one  of  his  duties  to 
warm  up  Glenn's  trombone  before 
every  broadcast  or  band  engagement. 
In  cold  weather  trombones  are  like 
automobiles,  it  seems — they  don't 
really  work  perfectly  until  they've 
been  used  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
In  summer.  Tommy  doesn't  have  to 
worry. 

*  *      * 

Radio  stars  are  getting  art-con- 
scious. First  Janice  Gilbert,  young 
actress  on  Hilltop  House  and  The 
O'Neills,  began  taking  painting  les- 
sons and  wound  up  by  doing  an  oil 
portrait  of  Bess  Johnson.  Then  Lew 
Lehr,  Ben  Bernie's  comedian  on  his 
CBS  program,  took  up  painting  as  a 
means  of  relaxing  his  nerves.  That 
was  last  winter,  and  now  Lew  has 
discovered  an  unexpected  talent  for 
art.  He's  even  talking  about  ar- 
ranging a  one-man  exhibit  this  sum- 
mer in  New  York.  But  he  says  if  he 
can  help  it,  there'll  be  no  pictures  of 
monkeys  in  the  show. 

*  *      * 

Reason  why  Gene  Autry  always 
wears  a  magnificent,  specially -made 
cowboy  suit  instead  of  civilian 
clothes:  When  he  was  a  boy  in 
Tioga  Springs,  Texas,  his  hero  was 
a  famous  Western  movie  star  of 
the  day.  Then  the  cowboy  hero 
came  to  Tioga  Springs  to  make 
a  personal  appearance — and  he  was 
wearing  a  blue  serge  suit  and  an  ordi- 
nary narrow-brimmed  hat.  Gene  was 
so  disappointed  he  never  forgot  it, 
and  now  that  he's  a  famous  cowboy 
star  he's  determined  never  to  disap- 
point any  of  his  admirers  that  way. 

NEW  YORK  CITY— A  feminine  dy- 
namo who  refuses  to  do  anything  the 
way  other  people  do  it  is  Stella  lin- 
ger, who  broadcasts  over  New  York's 
station  WEAF  three  times  a  week 
for  Borden  Products — on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  1:45  P.M. 
As  The  Hollywood  News  Girl  she 
tells  listeners  what's  happening  in 
the  movie  capital  and  sells  a  lot  of 
her   sponsor's   products. 

Stella  (though  most  of  her  friends 
address  her  just  by  her  last  name) 
has  been  a  song-writer,  a  news  re- 
porter, a  columnist,  an  actress,  a 
singer,  and  a  book  and  magazine 
writer.  She  happened  to  become  a 
song-writer  by  chance,  while  she  was 
still  at  the  Benjamin  School  for  Girls. 
The  late  Con  Conrad  knew  of  her 
weakness  for  writing  jingles  during 
study  periods,  and  jokingly  chal- 
lenged her  to  dash  off  some  lyrics  for 
songs  to  be  used  in  a  new  Ed  Wynn 
stage  show.  The  next  afternoon  Stella 
not  only  delivered  the  lyrics,  but 
when  Ed  Wynn,  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before,  asked  her  to  sing  them 
she  blithely  stepped  out  on  the  bare 
stage  and  did  so,  improvising  melo- 
dies as  she  went  along.  Wynn  bought 
the  lyrics  for  three  songs  for  $2,500, 
and  all  of  them  turned  out  to  be 
smash  hits.  After  this  initiation  she 
wrote  lyrics  for  a  second  Wynn  show. 


She  later  played  the  lead  in  a 
Broadway  dramatic  show,  and  then 
went  to  work  for  a  newspaper  writing 
a  column  of  verse  called  "Mother 
Goose  Quacks  Wise."  Its  hilarity 
managed  to  keep  even  Stella  enter- 
tained for  two  whole  years,  but  then 
she  got  interested  in  radio  and  gave 
up  newspaper  work,  although  she 
still  writes  frequently  for  magazines, 
and  recently  finished  a  book  on 
politics. 

In  radio  she  upset  the  tradition  that 
only  men  can  broadcast  sports  events. 
Sports  radio  reporters  laughed  when 
she  took  charge  of  the  Lou  Little 
Club  of  the  Air,  but  she  soon  proved 
that  she  knew  her  stuff. 

Stella  got  an  early  start  on  mar- 
riage. She  was  seventeen  when  she 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Louis  Unger. 
He  too  rates  as  an  unusual  person, 
since   he   is   one  of   the   few   men    in 


She's  The  Hollywood  News  Girl, 
heard  over  New  York's  station 
WEAF  three  times  weekly  for 
Borden     Products — Stella     Unger. 

America  who  knew  the  famous  Law- 
rence of  Arabia,  having  accompanied 
that  now  historical  figure  on  several 
of  his  breath-taking  expeditions. 

Artie  Auerbach,  who  plays  Mr. 
Kitzel  on  Al  Pearce's  CBS  programs, 
must  be  the  most  cautious  person  in 
the  country.  Six  years  ago  he  was 
an  inquiring  photographer  on  a  New 
York  newspaper.  He  got  a  chance  to 
try  radio  as  a  comedian,  and  took  it; 
but  he  didn't  know  whether  he'd  be 
a  success  or  not  so  he  played  safe 
by  asking  for  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  newspaper  instead  of  resigning. 
He's  been  in  radio  ever  since,  doing 
all  right,  but  he's  never  formally 
given  up  the  newspaper  job.  Theo- 
retically, at  least,  he  could  go  back 
to  work  tomorrow  as  an  inquiring 
photographer. 

*      *      * 

Out  in  the  Finnish  Pavilion  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  there's  a 
sculptured  bust  of  Jan  Sibelius  which 
was  presented  to  Fred  Waring  by  its 
sculptor.  Yucca  Salamunich  in  honor 
of  Fred's  radio  broadcast  of  Sibelius' 
most  famous  composition,  "Fin- 
landia."  Fred  has  loaned  the  bust  to 
the  Finnish  Pavilion  until  the  Fair  is 
over;  then  he'll  take  it  back. 

BADIO    AND    TELEVISION    IVTIPPOH 


An  Open  Letter  Fronn  Jessica  Dragonette 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


myself  on  the  top  of  a  hill  made  up 
of  all  the  songs  I  had  ever  sung.  This 
curious  composite  of  musical  notes, 
musical  instruments,  composers,  faces, 
audiences,  microphones — was  moving 
incessantly — and  out  of  this  ceaseless 
activity  I  heard  a  wonderful  new  song 
more  glorious  than  any  I  had  ever 
sung  before:  martial  music  to  rally 
the  most  indifferent  listener,  persua- 
sive music  to  woo  the  distracted; 
tender  music  to  awaken  memories  of 
loved  ones;  rollicking  music  to  be- 
guile; throbbing  music  to  comfort 
those  in  sorrow. 

I  sang  to  win  my  friends  anew  with 
every  persuasion  of  mind  and  heart. 

But  there  you  were,  all  of  you,  as 
always,  waiting  to  pick  up  the  golden 
thread  of  friendship  where  we  left 
off,  as  your  countless  messages 
testified. 

I  MARVEL  at  the  quality  of  true 
'  friendship,  symbolizing  all  of  you, 
some  of  whom  have  never  even  seen 
me,  and  yet  go  on  being  my  friends. 
Your  friendship  is  genuine  and  com- 
pletely undemanding.  You  do  not 
even  ask  that  fundamental  need  of 
friendship — that  we  meet  and  talk. 
You  understand  and  forgive  when  I 
cannot  answer  all  your  letters.  We 
are  friends  without  any  thought  of 
personal  gain.  You  ask  nothing  more 
than  that  I  sing  to  you  the  songs  you 
love  to  hear.  You  give  me  every  op- 
portunity to  express  myself  as  I  will. 
It  is  as  if  you  say  to  me — "So  you 
want  to  sing,  Jessica — by  all  means, 
go  right  ahead  and  sing  to  your 
heart's  content — and  we'll  be  listen- 
ing and  applauding!" 

So  this  amazing  thing  happens — 
your  friendship  which  asks  so  little 
of  me  becomes  the  most  powerful 
force  in  my  life!  Your  friendship  has 
kept  me  working,  dreaming,  hoping 
to  be  the  best  singer  ever — for  only 
the  best  is  good  enough  for  you.  In 
a  more  practical  way,  your  friendship 
has  meant  more  to  me  than  I  can 
ever  tell  you.  When  I  began  broad- 
casting on  the  Ford  Hour  it  gave 
me  the  feeling  of  coming  home  to 
people  who  know  and  love  me. 

As  I  continue  to  meditate  on  this 
rare  friendship,  I  feel  that  most  of 
us  do  not  realize  how  much  we  owe 
our  friends.  Isn't  it  true  that  we 
usually  think  of  what  they  owe  us! 

In  one  way  or  another,  we  set 
standards  and  patterns  for  our 
friends  which  we  ourselves  could  not 
match.  We  expect  them  to  have  in 
abundance  all  the  good  qualities 
which  we,  perhaps,  lack. 

When  we're  depressed  we  want 
their  cheerfulness,  when  we're  in 
trouble  we  demand  their  sympathy. 
When  we  roam  we  expect  their  stead- 
fast loyalty.  We  seek  their  company 
when  we  want  companionship  and 
expect  them  to  leave  us  alone  when 
we  want  solitude.  Unconsciously  we 
pile  up  grievances  against  our  friends 
for  imagined  slights  as  if  they  had 
real  obligations  toward  us. 

The  result  of  these  demands  on 
friendship  will  disappoint  us  sooner 
or  later  because  the  pattern  we  have 
cut  for  them  is  not  theirs  but  our 
own,  and  their  personalities  cannot 
be  expected  to  fit  our  pictures. 

How  much  wiser  to  reverse  the 
process!      Demand     nothing     of     our 
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friends,   but  everything  of  ourselves! 

We  don't  know  exactly  what  hap- 
pens when  we  are  first  attracted  to 
certain  people.  We  only  know  that 
there  is  a  spark,  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy, between  us  and  the  person 
who  becomes  our  friend.  With  time, 
acquaintanceships  ripen  into  friend- 
ships. Companionship  reveals  mu- 
tual interests  and  fine  character 
traits.  We  feel  friendly  with  people 
interested  in  the  same  things  we  are, 
who  work  at  the  same  kind  of  job — 
know  the  same  people,  and  sometimes 
just  because  we  find  some  people 
amusing   and  entertaining. 

These  attractive  qualities,  so  near 
our  own  ideals,  sometimes  lead  us  to 
demand  perfection  of  our  friends.  It 
seems  a  human  desire  to  seek  per- 
fection in  what  one  loves.  However, 
it  is  wise  to  realize  that  this  demand 
can  be  a  dangerous  instrument,  fatal 
to  friendship.  If  we  remember  to 
apply  these  same  standards  to  our- 
selves, we  will  not  fall  into  this  error. 
The  higher  standard  you  set  for  your- 
self, the  closer  you  will  bind  your 
friends  to  you.  To  have  a  friend,  one 
must  be  a  friend!  Don't  expect  your 
friends  to  be  thoughtful  for  your 
sake;  be  thoughtful  for  theirs.  Don't 
expect  them  to  do  anything  for  you; 
do  things  for  them. 

"But  what  good  is  a  friendship  if 
it  is  all  giving  and  no  receiving?" 
The  friendship  I've  just  described 
isn't  that  kind  by  any  means.  Be- 
cause of  it,  you  are  receiving  the  most 
pi-j.,:ov;  ■^Ling  of  all:  human  under- 
sli  --ding.  And  you  receive  other  good 
things.  You  are  being  molded  into  a 
finer  person.  You  are  happy  in  know- 
ing that  you  are  loved  and  respected 
by  those  who  know  you. 

THIS  is  the  happiness  you,  my 
friends,  who  listen  to  me  on  the  air, 
give  me.  Every  letter  you  write,  every 
handclasp  sent  across  space,  tells  me 
that  you  are  with  me,  wishing  me 
well,  spurring  me  on  to  work  harder 
to  become  more  the  person  you  want 
to  know.  May  you  experience  the 
same  beautiful  friendship  in  all  your 
daily  lives. 

You  have  made  a  living  reality  of 
Longfellow's  familiar  lines  which  say 
so  beautifully  what  I've  tried  to  tell 
you  about  friendship: 

I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  where; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  fiew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong. 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song? 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,   still  unbroke; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

Always  faithfully  yours, 


^o^  f  ca^ 


It's  fun  to  talk  to  my  dentist,  Dad.  He  tells 
me  stories— ir«e  stories. 

Yesterday  he  told  me  about  savages  that 
have  extra  strong,  white  teeth  —  kept  pol- 
ished and  healthy  by  chewing  on  rough, 
tough  foods.  He  said  the  soft,  civilized 
foods  we  eat  don't  make  us  chew  enough 
— we  need  Dentyne! 

Dentyne's  special  chewiness,  he  explained, 
gives  your  teeth  the  tough  workout  they 
need.  Peps  up  lazy  mouths — tones  up  your 
gums.  Starts  more  saliva  flowing  too  — 
helps  clean  and  polish  your  teeth. 

I  started  chewing  Dentyne  right  away.  It's 
great!  Grandestflavor — spicy  as  Grandma's 
cinnamon  cookies.  I  like  the  flat  package, 
too.  Slips  into  your  pocket,  neat  and  handy 
as  you  please.  Dad  and  Mom  have  started 
the  Dentyne  habit,  too.  Try  it  yourself — 
get  a  package  today! 


HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  BRIGHT 


\^\^\i^kM 
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QUICK  RELIEF 


FOR 


SUMMER 
TEETHING 


PXPERIENCED  Mothers  know  that 
suminer  teething  must  not  be 
trifled  with — that  summer  upsets  due 
to  teething  may  seriously  interfere 
with  Baby's  progress. 

Relieve  your  Baby's  teething  pains 
this  summer  by  rubbing  on  Dr.  Hand's 
Teething  Lotion — the  actual  prescrip- 
tion of  a  famous  Baby  specialist.  It 
is  eflfective  and  economical,  and  has 
been  used  and  recommended  by  mil- 
lions of  Mothers.  Your  druggist  has  it. 

Buy  Dr. Hand'  sfromyour  druggist  today 


Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 

DR.HAND'S 

TEETHING    LOTION 


PATENT! 

YOUJt  IDBAi 


I  Inventors  read  and  profit 
by  free  "Evidence"  form 
andfreebook"Patent  Pro- 
tection" illustrating  im- 
portant mechanical  princi- 
ples and  explaining  patent 
procedure  fully.  Prompt- 
i  ness.  low  fees,  deferred 
payments,  42  years'  ex- 

eerfence.     Write  immediately  for  free  copy  of  our  book, 
ICTOR  J.  EVANS  &   CO.,    545-J,  Victor  BIdg.,  WASH..  D.  C. 


WITH  NAME  ON^^ 

OL,  Easy  Seller.  Biggest  Value.  ^ 
a  designs.  Fast  money-maker  for 

„ jl"BeautyQueen"exQuisite21£hrist- 

3  folder  Assortment. Sells  forSl.Make  SOc.Extrabonus. 

popular  assortments. You  can  make  bigcashprofitsdaily. 

Experience  not  needed.  Writetoday  for  Samples  on  approval.  , 
CHILTON  GREETINGS,  147  Essex  St..  Dept.T-23,  Boston,  Mass. 


<^*J 


KURB  Tablets 

provide  women 
with  real  help 
on  difficult  days. 
A  KOTEX  Prod- 
uct  —  KURBS 
merit  your  con- 
fidence. 


NAILS 

AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

IVrEW !      Smart,    long 

-'•  '   tapering    nails    for 

everyone !  Cover  broken, 

short,    thin    nails    with 

Nu-Nails.    Can  be  worn 

any  length  and  polished 

any  desired  shade.  Defies 

detection.     Waterproof. 

Easily  applied;  remains  firm.  No  effect  on 

nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 

Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  Sc  and  10c  stores. 

NU" NAILS  FINGERNAILS 
«62   N.    Parkside,    Dept.    16-H,   Chicago 
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This  is    Living 
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Station— but  almost.  Statistically,  it 
IS  30  by  30  feet.  The  distance  from 
floor  to  ceiling  measures  24  feet. 

Any  housewife  would  automatically 
wonder  how  in  the  world  to  make  such 
a  room  seem  livable.  Olive,  though, 
is  a  very  clever  young  woman  and 
has  solved  that  problem  admirably. 
Once  you're  in  her  living  room,  you 
forget  all  about  the  wide-open  spaces 
surrounding  you.  The  chintz-covered 
sofa  is  a  soft,  comfortable  thing,  fairly 
crying  for  a  tired  body.  Chairs  and 
lamps  and  tables  are  scattered  around 
with  wonderful  convenience  and  good 
taste. 

One  huge  wall  is  almost  entirely 
covered  by  well-thumbed  books  of 
every  kind.  Over  in  one  lovely  cor- 
ner is  a  200-year-old  secretary  which 
Lanny  picked  up  in  a  Cape  Cod  junk- 
shop.  There's  a  grand  piano  and  a 
specially  built  radio-phonograph  com- 
bination. Five  aged  scatter-rugs  are 
placed  judiciously  on  the  wide-plank, 
dark-stained  floors. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  beams  are 
painted  a  cool,  restful  blue.  That 
same  color  motif  is  carried  over  to 
the  colorful  drapes  framing  the  gi- 
gantic 20-foot  windows.  Those  drapes 
were  one  of  Olive's  biggest  prob- 
lems: each  of  the  two  windows  re- 
quired 36  yards  of  material!  Lead- 
ing off  the  two-story  living  room  is  a 
staircase  which  winds  up  to  a  balcony 
and  the  upstairs  rooms.  Downstairs, 
the  dining  room  has  been  converted 
into  an  office  for  Lanny,  where  he  can 
answer  his  fan  mail,  file  his  music  and 
scripts  and  keep  all  his  business  rec- 
ords. So  the  large  balcony  landing 
became  a  flower-papered  dining  al- 
cove. There,  placed  in  an  open. 
Colonial  break-front  cabinet,  is  the 
Rosses'  precious  collection  of  early 
American  china  and  some  of  their 
antique   glassware. 

Lanny's  own  room,  with  its  simple, 
modern  furniture,  is  the  sort  of  den 
that  every  man  at  some  time  or  other 
has  dreamed  of:  it  smells  of  pipe  to- 
bacco; there  are  furniture  scars  where 
shoe  heels  were  slapped  down;  books 
and  papers  and  Lanny's  stamp  collec- 
tion and  records  of  his  programs  are 
scattered  around. 

The  apartment  is  luxurious  and 
smart — but  it  still  feels  like  home. 
And,  if  you  don't  believe  that,  ask 
Sande.  Sande,  an  Irish  Setter  pup 
given  to  Lanny  by  Jockey  Earle 
Sande,  roams   upstairs   and  down   as 


if  he  owns  the  place.  Just  once  did 
he  have  serious  trouble,  and  that  was 
when  he  started  to  bury  a  bone  under 
the  pillows  of  the  chintz  sofa. 

But  all  three  of  them  have  more 
fun  up  on  the  400-acre  farm,  two 
hours  away  from  New  York.  Lanny 
bought  it  because  it  has  a  stream 
which  delights  his  trout-fisherman's 
heart;  woods  which  make  for  perfect 
small-game  hunting;  fertile  acres 
where  Olive  plants  her  flowers  and 
trees  and  he  tries  his  hand  at  a  little 
wheat  or  corn  planting.  They  tore 
down  the  old,  battered  farmhouse 
and,  within  three  days,  were  living  in 
their  new  house.  That  happened  be- 
cause they  read  a  mail-order  cata- 
logue and  sent  away  for  a  portable 
home.  Between  Friday  and  Monday 
the  house  was  completely  equipped 
with  living  room,  two  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  a  kitchen,  oil  furnace  and  a 
beautiful  fireplace.  The  house  itself 
could  be  placed — with  plenty  of 
inches  to  spare — in  the  living  room 
of  the  Ross  apartment. 

They  have  brought  nearly  all  their 
priceless  antiques  up  to  the  country. 
Both  Lanny  and  Olive  are  collectors 
who  buy  nothing  but  products  of 
Colonial  times.  'They're  proudest  of 
their  rare  collection  of  ruby  thumb- 
print glass.  Yet,  Olive  doesn't  hide 
it  away  in  tight-locked  closets.  One 
of  the  largest  collections  in  the  coun- 
try, it  gets  every-day  use.  What  were 
once  sauce  dishes  are  now  finger- 
bowls.  A  butter  dish  holds  fruit  and 
nuts;  a  celery  holder  is  a  flower  vase; 
cocktails  fill  toothpick  holders.  Hang- 
ing in  the  kitchen  are  ancient  copper 
pots  and  pans  which  are  put  to  use 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Not  quite 
so  useful  is  Lanny's  collection  of 
clocks.  Running  off  and  on,  three 
of  them  are  up  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Yet  time,  from  Friday  to  Monday, 
means  nothing.  No  worries  about  the 
7:15  show  or  the  11:15  re-broadcast 
to  the  West  Coast.  But  early  Monday 
morning  they  head  back  for  the  city, 
where  they  play  gracious  host  and 
hostess  at  least  twice  a  week — be- 
tween shows- — or  where,  on  one  of 
the  nights  in  town,  they  visit  a  play 
and  Lanny  stoically  misses  last  acts  in 
favor  of  a  return  trip  to  the  studio 
and  the  repeat  broadcast. 

It  may  be  a  double  life,  but  the 
Rosses  are  one  radio  family  who  have 
discovered  how  to  make  it  strike  a 
perfect  balance. 


Facing  the  Music 
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band  together?"  the  man  suggested. 
"Why,  with  your  looks  and  that  bean- 
town  accent,  you  can't  miss  in  the 
swanky   spots." 

Al  remembered  these  rough  words 
of  wisdom  when  he  got  his  law  de- 
gree but  no  funds  to  open  an  office. 
Soon  after  he  organized  his  band,  Al 
played  the  fashionable  Hollywood 
Beach  Hotel  in  Florida.  Al's  music 
was  made  to  order  and  he  played 
that  hotel  five  consecutive  seasons. 

When  the  lad  chucked  his  law  de- 
gree, the  Donahue  family  did  not  ob- 
ject too  strenuously.  Ever  since  Al 
and  his  younger  brother  Jack,  now 
a   member   of  Al's   band,   were   kids. 


their  mother  saved  pennies  from  the 
household  budget  to  give  the  boys 
and  their  sister  Molly,  music  lessons. 

From  Florida  Al  was  engaged  by 
the  Bermudiana  Hotel,  Bermuda. 
Since  the  owners  of  this  hostelry  were 
the  Furness  shipping  people,  it  didn't 
take  the  aggressive  Al  long  to  con- 
vince them  that  he  could  supply  their 
cruise  ships  with  exact  duplicates  of 
his  original  band. 

Life  was  soft  and  easy.  When 
Bermuda  had  its  seasonal  lull,  Al 
would  return  to  the  states  and  play 
the  Waldorf,  the  Rainbow  Room,  Long 
Island's  snooty  Sands  Point  Bath  Club 
and  private  functions. 
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CASH  FOR  YOUR 

LETTERS  ABOUT 

ADVERTISED  PRODUCTS 

Undoubtedly  you  use  many  of  the  products 
advertised  in  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
MIRROR.  Look  through  aU  the  ads  in  this 
issue,  and  pick  the  product  you  like  or  dis- 
like most.  Then  wn-ite  us  a  letter  telling 
why.  You  need  not  praise.  We  want  frank. 
but  helpful  letters— letters  that  teU  how 
you  use  the  product,  perhaps  some  imusual 
or  new  use.  great  economy  or  convenience. 
Or.  if  you  dislike  the  product.  teU  why  and 
in  what  respect  it  failed  to  measure  up  to 
your  expectations,  or  how  it  coiild  be  im- 
proved. Fancy  composition  is  not  impor- 
tant, originality  and  helpfulness  is  impor- 
tant. 50  words,  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
is  plenty.  Macfadden  Women's  Group*  will 
pay  S2.00  for  each  letter  accepted.  Address 
your  letter  to 

Readers'  Forum 
MACFADDEN   WOMEN'S   GROUP 

Dept.  RF-1. 

122    East    42nd    St.,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

*  Macfadden  Women's  Group  consists  of  five 
magazines:  True  Romances,  True  Experi- 
ences. True  Love  &  Romance.  Movie  Mirror. 
and  Radio  and  Television  Mirror.  These  five 
publications  are  sold  to  advertisers  as  a  single 
advertising  unit. 
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i^uicii.    easy   prcnts   irom   fastest    selling    line    big 
value    box  assortments,    Christmas,    Ever>'day,    Gift 
\V;-2ppings.      Also    personals    50    for    SI-    up    and 
personal    stationery.      Request    samples. 
Heather    Greetings.    Dept.    338.    Springfield,    Mass. 


RELIEF  FROn/l 
(EdIIBARRASSING 

PAIN 


Pile  Sufferers!  The  McCleary  Clinic, 
C805  Elms  Blvd„Excelsior  Springs.Mo., 
is  putting  out  an  up-to-the-minute  book 
on  Piles  (hemorrhoids).  Fistula,  and 
related  ailments.  You  can  have  a  copy 
of  thia-  book  by  asking  for  it  on  a  post- 
card sent  to  the  above  address.  Xo 
charge.  It  may  save  you  much  suffering 
and  money.    Write  today  for  a  free  copy. 
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'^-r,  ofSxtta  Cost* 


YOUR  CHOICE  of  Jeweled  Elgin.  Waltham 
or  llUnois  wrist  watch.  New  styled  she  0 
cdse.  Reconstructed  movemer^.  Accuracy 
guaranteed.  Given  with  every  Simulated 
Diamond  nng  when  ordered  and  paid  for 
an  our  purchase  privilege  plan  Payments' 
$3.50  down,  within  20  days  after  a-fival,  at 
your  post  office.  Balance  of  S3-50  anytime 
within  a  year  (to^al  only  $■'.001.  Remember. 
the  cost  of  watch  is  inc'uded  m  price  of  ♦he 
ring,  &t*ra  surprise  free  gift  erdcsed  for 
promptness.  Send  NO  mon«y  w.th  order 
Just  rush  name,  adddress.  ring  siie.  It  ccmes 
by  reti-rn  n-.ail  in  special  gift  bo*,  postpaid. 

V        A.  HAMILTON  JEWELERS 
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TRUTH  CORNS 


BAUER  S 
BLACK 


•  Corns  are  caused  by  pressure 
and  friction.  But  now^  it's  easy  to 
remove  them.  Fit  a  Blue-Jay  pad 
over  the  corn.  It  relieves  pain  by 
removing  pressure.  Special  for- 
mulaacts  on  corn — gently  loosens 
it  so  it  can  be  lifted  right  out.  By 
avoiding  pressure  and  friction  that 
caused  corn,  you  can  prevent  its 
return.  Get  Blue- Jay  Corn  Plasters 
—25/ for  6.  Same  price  in  Canada. 

CORN 
PLASTERS 


BLUE-JAY 


The  colorful  little  island  gave  Al 
more  than  just  a  fat  bank-book.  It 
also  provided  him  with  a  wife. 

The  Donahues  reside  in  a  big,  ram- 
bling house  of  15  rooms  at  Manhasset, 
L.  I.,  with  their  two  children,  Al 
junior,  six,  and  Nancy,  two. 

Since  Al's  transition  from  societj' 
to  swing,  he  has  had  only  one  set- 
back. Paula  Kelly,  his  pert,  black- 
haired,  dark-eyed  singer  left  the 
band  to  have  a  baby.  She  is  married 
to  Hal  Dickinson,  a  member  of  The 
Modernaires  Quartet. 

After  many  auditions,  Al  picked 
Margie  Stuart  who  used  to  have  her 
own  all-girl  band,  and  twins  Mona 
and  Lee  Benton.  Phil  Brito  is  Al's 
male  vocalist 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

Some   Like   It  Sweet: 

Latins  Know  How;  It'll  Come  to  You 

(Victor  26579)  Leo  Reisman.  Irving 
Berlin's  latest  hits  from  "Louisiana 
Purchase"  w^th  expert  deliveries  by 
Anita  Bover. 

Tonight;  Fools  Rush  In  (Decca  3119) 
Tony  Martin.  The  first  has  a  rumba 
lilt  and  Alice  Faye's  ex  takes  able  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Strauss  Waltzes  (Columbia  C-13)  Al 
Goodman.  The  most  attractive  album 
of  the  season.  Viennese  as  coffee  cake 
and  just  as  easv  to  take. 

Shake  Down  the  Stars;  Boog  It  (Blue- 
bird 10689)  Glen  Miller.  Chalk  up  this 
one  for  djmamic  Marion  Hutton.  An 
equally  enticing  Miller  disk  is  his  "Polka 
Dots  and  Moonbeams"  on  10657. 

Believing;  Thev  Ought  to  Write  a 
Book  About  You  (Victor  26562)  Hal 
Kemp.  The  old,  Kemp  staccato  returns 
brilliantly  for  '  a  standout  recording, 
aided  by  Bob  Allen's  superior  pipes. 

Schubert's  Symphony  No.  7  in  C 
Major  (Columbia)  The  Chicago  Sym- 
phony plays  this  masterpiece  forcefully. 
For  serious  music  lovers,  Victor  has  re- 
leased a  number  of  black  label  records 
at  reduced  prices.  One  of  the  best  is 
Schubert's  "Unfinished  Sjmiphony." 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

No  Name  Jive  (Decca  3089)  Casa 
Loma.  Two  sides  are  devoted  to  Larry 
Wagner's  fast-paced  tune  and  the  result 
is  sizzling. 

Back  Beat  Boogie;  Night  Special 
(Columbia  35456)  Harry  James.  A 
band  that  is  rapidlv  climbing  in  favor. 

My!  Myl;  Let's'  Scuffle  (Columbia 
35442)  Eddie  "Rochester"  Anderson. 
Jack  Benny's  colored  comic  makes  his 
first  record.     'Xuff  said. 

Ten  Mile  Hop ;  Lady  Says  Yes  (Victor 
26575)  Larry  Clinton.  One  of  Larry's 
better  productions.  Not  too  brassy,  yet 
swingy  enough. 

Johnson  Rag;  Ho!  Sa  Bonnie  (Decca 
3088)  Merry  Macs.  Put  this  on  when 
you're  too  tired  for  any  more  dancing. 
The  results  are  invigorating. 

Blue  Ink;  Can  This  Be  Love  (Decca 
3081)  Woody  Herman.  Top-notch 
handling  of  one  new  tune  and  an  old 
one.  Try  and  pick  out  Woody's  over- 
sized flugel  horn. 


To  Ken  Alden,  Facing  the  Music 
RADIO   MIRROR   Magazine 
122   E.  42nd  Street,   New   York 
I  would  like  to  see  a  feature  story 

about    

I  like  swing  bands 

I  like  sweet  bands 

(Enclose  self-addressed,   stamped  envelope  if 
you  want  a  direct  answer.) 
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TsE  Mercolized  Wax  Cre.u.i  to  help  you  obtain 
a  fresher,  smoother,  lovelier  complexion.  It 
flakes  off  the  duller,  darker,  older  superficial  skin  in 
tiny,  invisible  particles.  You  will  be  thrilled  with  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  your  appearance.  Try 
MercoUzedWax  Cream  today. 

Use  Phelacfine  Depilatory 

REMO\TES  superfluous  facial  hair  quickly  and 
.  easily.  Skin  appears  more  attractive. 

Try  Saxolite  Astringent 

SAXOLITE  Astringent  refreshes  the  skin.  De- 
lightfully pleasant  to  use.  Dissolve  Saxolite 
in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel  and  pat  briskly  on 
tbe  skin  several  times  a  day. 

Sold  at  all  Cosmetic  Counters 


jH  TRAIN 
H^  H.C.I 

^     soo  s 


tn  12  WeekSin  shops  of  Coyne 

—  Learn   by   doing— many  earn 

while   learning.   Free  employrnent 

after  graduation  .You  don 't  need  ad- 

ranced  eoncation.  SEND  for  BIG  NEV.- free  ecok. 

and  my  ".OAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION"  PLAN. 

H. C. Lewis,  Pres.,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOO!. 

SOO  South  Paulina  Street,  Oept.  co-64.  Chicago,  illi 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLAR-SED 

SizeSxlO  inches 

or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  fall  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
Bcapes,  pet  animals,  etc.. 
or  enfargements  of  any 
part  of  gTonp  pictare.  Safe 
retam  of  original  photo 
Smaranteed. 
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Kuoio^LccLi.  3  for  $1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY Jf'f^^^^ATt 

[any  sizei  and  within  a  week  yon  will  receive 
TOOT  beaotifnl  enlargement,  gaaraateed  fade 
less.  Par  pos*— "  •^'^-'  -'""  — =-•■->''- =-""  ^Q 


c  plus  postage - 


Inch  enlargement 

age  or  send  SOc  and 
offer  now.  Send  y 


jitage  of  toia  aoiazilig 
e  wanted. 


113    S.    Jefferson    St 


pay  postage.  Take  ad'-a 
■nr  pnotos  today.  Specify  size 
STANDARD    ART    STUDIOS 
_    c.^  r*„_i.      1550-K  Chicago,     Illinois 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pints  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bUe  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just 
decay  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the 
world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
to  get  these  two  pints  of  bUe  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Amazing  in  making 
bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  lOe  and  25(5  at  all  drug  stores.  Stubbornly 
refuse  anything  else. 


AUGUST,    1940 


Gray  Hail 


yea/Li  J/oiuuf^e/i 


•  Xow,  at  tiome,  you  can  qtiickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brusb 
does  it — or  your  money  back.  Used  for  2S  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men.  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed 
harmless.  Xo  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  wa\'ing  of  hair.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  applica- 
tion imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
60c  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Retain  your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 
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By  DR.  GRACE  GREGORY 


THE  hot  months  give  the  most 
searching  test  to  personal  loveli- 
ness. If  you  can  be  charming  in 
the  dog  days,  when  the  thermometer 
soars  and  everyone  fairly  wilts  with 
perspiration,  then  you  have  mastered 
the   secrets   of  daintiness. 

Genevieve  Rowe  is  my  pet  example 
of  a  woman  who  is  lovely  under  all 
circumstances.  I  have  seen  her  under 
the  most  unprepossessing  conditions 
— in  all  weathers — and  she  was  just 
as  entrancing  as  she  is  when  she 
sings  for  you  on  the  Johnny  Pre- 
sents show  on  Tuesday  nights  over 
WEAF,  or  as  a  feature  on  Joe 
Howard's  Gay  Nineties  Revue.  In- 
nate fastidiousness  makes  her  atten- 
tive to  the  fundamentals  of  charm; 
so,  hot  or  cold,  Genevieve  is  herself. 
Genevieve  is  unselfconscious.  She 
hardly  thinks  of  herself  as  pretty 
(although  she  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  I  know).  But  the 
point  is  not  worth  arguing,  because 
her  personality,  her  gay  humorous 
friendliness,  her  bright  courage,  are 
so  heartwarming  that  you  hardly 
notice  the  expressive  brown  eyes,  the 
warm,  well-shaped  mouth. 

Genevieve  Rowe  brings  to  her 
radio  audience  an  unusual  back- 
ground of  musical  education.  Her 
father  was  the  head  of  the  Music  De- 
partment of  a  college  in  Ohio  which 
is  noted  for  its  sound  scholarship. 
From  the  beginning  her  remarkable 
musical  genius  and  her  lovely  voice 
were  under   capable   guidance. 

In  1929  she  was  the  youngest  so- 
prano to  win  first  prize  in  the  Atwater 
Kent  National  Auditions  contest — 
$5,000   and  two  years  of  study.    The 
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prize  money,  supposedly  in  safe  in- 
vestments, vanished  in  the  crash,  and 
Genevieve  made  her  way  by  singing 
in  churches,  in  vaudeville,  and 
wherever  she  could.  In  1932  she  won 
the  MacDowell  Music  Club  Contest, 
and  next  year  the  highest  award  in 
the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  contest.  She  made  her  debut 
in  Town  Hall,  and  slowly  but  in- 
evitably, by  sheer  merit,  she  attained 
her  present  high  place  in  radio. 

I  said  summer  is  a  trying  time.  It 
is  necessary  to  health  that  we  should 
perspire — literally,  a  quart  or  so  a 
day.  Frequent  baths  with  plenty  of 
good  soap  are  necessary.  But  for 
com^plete  personal  daintiness  at  all 
times,  they  must  be  supplemented 
with  a  good  deodorant.  There  are  a 
number  of  excellent  ones  from  which 
to  choose.  There  are  liquids,  creams, 
and  powders,  each  having  its  own 
special  uses. 

Some  deodorants  actually  check 
perspiration  where  they  are  applied 
locally.  Many  women  use  them  not 
only  for  under-arm,  but  also  to  re- 
lieve the  discomfort  of  clammy  hands 
and  perspiring  feet.  Other  deodorants 
without  checking  perspiration  re- 
move all  possibility  of  offense.  It's 
just  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 

There  are  little  saturated  pads  to 
be  used  on  the  underarm  which  give 
five  day  protection.  And  now  there 
is  even  a  deodorant  stick  made  to 
carry  in  the  purse  so  that  you  will 
never  be  taken  by  surprise. 

Fastidious    women    are    taking   full 


Genevieve  Rowe  who  sings  on 
the  Johnny  Presents  show,  is 
an  example  of  feminine  love- 
liness— hot     weather     or     cold. 


advantage  of  the  amazing  recent 
progress  in  developing  effective  and 
harmless  deodorants  for  every  pur- 
pose. They  keep  a  supply  of  all  kinds 
on  hand  and  take  no  chances. 

ADDED  SWIMMING  CHARM 

ANOTHER  thing  to  be  careful  about 
'  in  summer  is  the  problem  of 
superfluous  hair.  Bathing  suits  are 
very  revealing.  Here  again,  thanks  to 
recent  progress  in  perfecting  depila- 
tories, we  have  a  varied  assortment 
of  excellent  ones  from  which  to 
choose.  They  are  quite  safe  if  used 
according  to  directions.  There  are 
creams  which  may  be  used  on  limbs 
and  under  arm  and  on  the  face.  They 
are  very  satisfactory,  and  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  they  do  not  cause 
a  noticeable  coarsening  in  the  re- 
growth.  They  are  far  more  effective 
than  a  razor,  leaving  a  smoother  sur- 
face and  a  more  lasting  result. 

For  the  face,  there  are  waxy 
preparations  which  you  warm  and 
spread  on  the  surface  to  be  treated. 
A  quick  jerk,  and  the  wax  is  off 
bringing  the  hair  with  it,  literally 
out  by  the  roots.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
painful,  because  the  jerk  is  so  quick 
one  has  no  time  to  feel  it.  And  the 
hair  does  not  return  for  a  long  time. 

If  the  hair  on  the  limbs  is  a  light 
growth,  sometimes  one  of  the  good 
bleaching  rinses  will  make  it  un- 
noticeable.  But  if  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient, get  a  good  depilatory  and  see 
to  it  that  you  are  ready  to  look 
charming  in  a  bathing  suit. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    nVTIBBOR 


Hollywood  Radio  Whispers 

{Continued  jrom  page  41) 


Frances  Langford  will  sing  in  her 
new  picture  appearance  after  all.  The 
Star  Theater  songstress  originally 
was  signed  for  the  leading  feminine 
role  in  the  new  Lum  and  Abner  pic- 
ture, "Dreaming  Out  Loud,"  to  ap- 
pear in  a  dramatic  role.  However, 
the  title  of  the  picture  was  too  much 
for  Sam  Coslow,  famed  tunesmith 
who  makes  his  debut  as  a  motion 
picture  producer  as  partner  of  Jack 
Votion.  The  title  of  the  picture  now 
becomes  a  song  and  Langford  will 
sing  it  in  the  film. 

*  *      * 

From  a  private  source,  and  a  very 
confidential  one,  I  hear  Ginger  Rogers 
and  Howard  Hughes  have  phfft.  No 
longer    sweethearts,    in   other   words. 

Don't  you  agree  it's  a  lucky  land, 
indeed,  in  these  perilous  times,  that 
has  nothing  more  to  worry  about 
than  what  Charlie  McCarthy  is  going 
to  say  next? 

*  *      * 

Pat  Cavendish,  the  pretty  and  quite 
young  singer  who  was  discovered  by 
Jan  Garber,  while  he  was  in  Holly- 
wood, has  been  placed  under  contract 
to  RKO  and  is  being  groomed  as 
RKO's  threat  to  Deanna  Durbin. 

*  *      * 

No  matter  how  badly  Gene  Autry 
is  faring  on  the  radio,  his  film  future 
is  definitely  assured.  He  signed  this 
week  for  one  more  year  and  six  pic- 
tures with  Republic  Studios. 

*  *      * 

Film  stars  are  besieging  Tommy 
Lee  "Daddy  of  Television"  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  for  television  sets.  Tom- 
my builds  them  for  the  stars  at  cost. 

*  *      * 

Orson  Welles,  former  playhouse  di- 
rector, who  plans  to  return  to  the 
CBS  Airlanes  next  fall,  has  just  or- 
ganized a  west  coast  stage  group 
known  as  United  Productions,  a  west- 
ern edition  of  his  Mercury  Theatre 
project  in  New  York.  Welles,  in 
partnership  with  John  Houseman  and 
Herman  J.  Mankewicz,  plans  to  pre- 
sent five  shows  a  year  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  starting  next  October.  He 
also  will  provide  his  eastern  group 
witli  two  plays  which  he  will  direct 
and  produce.  It's  rumored  his  first 
Los  Angeles  production  next  fall  will 
be  "Julius  Caesar."  These  plans  will 
in  no  way  confiict  with  Welles'  radio 
activities  or  RKO  film  commitments. 

*  *      * 

Dick  Powell,  singing  star  of  Good 
News  of  1940,  has  a  new  interest. 
With  his  wife,  Joan  Blondell,  he  has 
assumed  personal  supervision  over  the 
film  career  of  a  6-year-old  actor, 
Mickey  Kuhn.  Powell  says  he  is  con- 
vinced the  lad  "will  win  the  heart  of 
movie-goers  as  no  youngster  has  since 
Jackie  Coogan." 

*  *      * 

A  horse  race  pulled  William  Boyd, 
the  screen  western  star,  into  the  ranks 
of  NBC  radio  personalities.  Boyd, 
hero  of  the  Hopalong  Cassidy  film 
series,  staked  a  guest  appearance  on 
the  Kraft  Music  Hall  against  a  nice 


cash  outlay  from  Bing  Crosby  on  the 
outcome  of  the  Kentucky  Derby. 
Boyd  took  Bimelich,  gave  Crosby  tlie 
field.  A  few  minutes  after  Gallaha- 
dion  crossed  the  finish  line,  the  NBC 
crooner  was  on  the  telephone,  asking 
for  the  pay-off.  The  guest  spot  Boyd 
filled  with  Crosby,  however,  meant 
more  to  Boyd  than  paying  a  derby 
bet.  It  also  marked  Boyd's  radio 
debut. 

*  *      * 
Comedian  Benny  Rubin,  frequently 

featured  on  the  Burns  and  Allen 
broadcasts,  says  the  most  ironic  inci- 
dent in  his  radio  career  occurred  two 
years  ago  when,  in  a  burst  of  Christ- 
mas spirit,  Rubin  organized  and 
staged  a  charity  broadcast  guarantee- 
ing food  and  clothing  to  600  needy 
families.  Rubin  got  all  the  clothes 
he  needed — but  the  cash  came  in 
small  sums.  Benny,  after  buying  the 
food  he  had  promised  to  600  families, 
was  actually  broke  for  two  months 
before  he  got  his  accounts  in  shape 
again. 

*  -X-  * 

Ray  Noble,  was  reminiscing  with 
Band  Leader  Will  Bradley,  a  former 
member  of  Noble's  orchestra,  about 
former  members  of  the  Englishman's 
band  who  had  graduated  to  baton 
wielding  duties.  The  list  included 
Glenn  Miller,  Claude  Hornhill,  Char- 
ley Spivak,  Bud  Freeman,  Toots 
Mondello  and  Nick  Draper,  all  of 
whom  formerly  played  instruments 
under  the  Noble  banner. 

*  *      * 

Floria  Jean,  12-year-old  film  star 
featured  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille  on  the 
recent  Lux  radio  theater  broadcast 
of  "The  Underpup"  was  given  the 
most  secluded  dressing  room  at  the 
Music  Box  Theater  on  Hollywood 
Boulevard.  Reason  was  that  Miss 
Jean,  privately  tutored,  has  to  carry 
on  her  studies,  broadcast  or  no  broad- 
cast and  throughout  the  four  days  of 
rehearsals  and  broadcast.  Miss  Jean 
went  right  on  in  the  dressing  room 
with  readin',  writin'  and  'rithmetic. 

For  two  years  Tony  Martin  has  been 
singing  a  song  that  he  never  once 
completed.  It's  his  catchy  signature 
number  on  the  "Tune  Up  Time"  show 
with  Andre  Kostelanetz  and  his  or- 
chestra. So  many  requests  were  re- 
ceived for  the  melody  in  its  entirety 
that  composers  Don  Raye  and  Bert 
Reisfeld  had  to  go  ahead  and  com- 
plete a  melody  they  originally  com- 
posed for  a  few  bars  of  "fill-in."  It's 
now  complete  with  music  and  lyrics 
for  the  first  time  in  two  years,  and 
now  Tony  sings  it  often  on  his  pro- 
grams. 

*      *       * 

Frank  Parker  almost  missed  the 
special  train  carrying  Gracie  Allen 
and  her  party  to  Omaha  for  the  sur- 
prise party  convention.  His  Cocker 
Spaniel,  Lovie,  underwent  a  brain  op- 
eration and  hovered  between  life  and 
death  while  George  Burns  held  the 
train  ten  minutes  for  Parker.  At  this 
writing,   dog  is  still  alive. 


A  RADIO  MIRROR  NOVELETTE 

complete  in  the  September  issue — Ellen   Randolph — 

THE  GRIPPING  RADIO  STORY  OF  A  MINISTER'S  WIFE 

AUGUST,    1940 


IS  THE   MODE 

^-K2-  In  evening  dress,  daytime  frock 
£•5^  or  bathing  togs,  be  self-assured 
of  your  body -beautiful,  your 
body  smooth,  your  body  fra- 
grant as  flowers.  Use  lovely, 
lingering  Mavis  Talcum.  It  en- 
velopes you  like  a  fragrant  halo. 

Millions  prefer  Mavis  .  .  .  men 
and  women:  75^;  50^;  25^;  10^. 

.  .  .  and  did  you  know  that 
Mavis  Deodorant   Powder 
v|4  (Z)^~y    whisks  away  armpit  and  body 
ms"'^^^    odor,  instandy.  Soothing  for 
v^v.^-i^.^    chafe,  too! 
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Attractive 

Summer 

Offer 


HANDSOME 
BONUSES  FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL 
TRUE  STORIES 
SUBMITTED 
THIS  MONTH 


Make  July  your  big  month.  This  year  we  are  offering  handsome 
bonuses  in  addition  to  our  liberal  straight  purchase  rate  for  better- 
than-average  true  stories  submitted  July  1st  to  July  31st.  Following 
our  regular  policy,  we  are  discontinuing  true  story  manuscript  contests 
during  the  summer  months.  Under  this  special  offer  if,  during  July, 
1940,  you  send  in  a  true  story  suited  to  our  needs  that  is  better  than 
average,  not  only  will  you  receive  the  regular  straight  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 2c  per  word,  but  in  addition  you  will  be  granted  a  handsome 
bonus  that  may  range  as  high  as  Ic  additional  per  word  for  every  word 
that  your  story  contains.  And  in  the  event  that  your  story  is  outstand- 
ingly better  than  average,  your  bonus  may  be  increased  to  an  additional  2c 
per  word,  or  about  double  our  regular  straight  purchase  rate. 

Each  story  submitted  under  this  offer  will  be  considered  strictly  on 
its  own  merits  and,  if  it  contains  a  certain  degree  of  excellence,  its  bonus 
will  be  determined  by  the  editors  and  paid  regardless  of  the  quality  of 
any  other  stories  submitted. 

Under  this  offer  the  Editorial  Staff  of  True  Story  Group  are  the  sole 
judges  as  to  the  quality  of  stories  submitted.  But  rest  assured  that  if  you 
send  in  a  story  of  extra  quality  you  will  receive  a  correspondingly  liberal 
bonus  with  our  congratulations. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity,  of  which  we  sincerely  hope  you 
will  take  full  advantage.  So  start  today  the  story  of  an  episode  in  your 
life  or  the  life  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance  that  you  feel  has  the  necessary 
heart  interest  to  warrant  the  extraordinarily  high  special  rates  we  are 
offering.  Send  it  in  when  finished,  and  if  it  really  has  the  extra  quality 
we  seek  the  extra  sized  check  will  be  forthcoming.  Be  sure  your  manu- 
script is  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight,  July  31st,  1940. 

Macfadden  Publications,  Inc. 


p.  O.  Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT 


Submit  stories  direct.  Do 
not  deal  through  inter- 
mediaries. 

If  you  do  not  already  have  one,  send  for  a 
copy  of  free  booklet  entitled  "Facts  You  Should 
Know  About  True  Story."  Use  the  coupon  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

In  sending  true  stories,  be  sure,  in  each  ease, 
to  enclose  first-class  return  postage  in  the  same 
container  with  manuscript.  We  gladly  return 
manuscripts  when  postage  is  supplied,  but  we 
cannot  do  so  otherwise.  Failure  to  enclose  re- 
turn first-class  postage  means  that  after  a  reason- 
able time  the  manuscript  if  not  accepted  for 
poblication  will  be  destroyed. 
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MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,   INC.,  "m-s 

P.  O.  Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  book- 
let entitled  "Facts  You  Should  Know  About 
True  Story." 

Name  

Street    

Town State 

(Print  plainly.     Give  name  of  state  in  full) 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

acters  to  appeal  to  those  who  don't  re- 
quire so  much  excitement. 

Let  Carleton  E.  Morse  write  mys- 
teries, but  let  him  make  the  situations 
more  matter  of  fact.  The  stuff  will  be 
just  as  dramatic,  if  Mr.  Morse  writes 
it  without  jungle  settings  and  dying 
religious  fanatics. — J.  A.  Roberts, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

FOURTH   PRIZE 

A  TRUE   AMERICAN 

The  feature  that  I  enjoy  most  of  all 
on  the  radio  is  the  fifteen  minute  Kate 
Smith  chat.  Her  encouraging  words 
and  her  honest,  wholesome  outlook  on 
life  convey  an  uplifting,  happy  thought 
that  stays  with  one  throughout  the 
entire  day.  Her  loyalty  to  America 
makes  us  all  glad  that  we,  too,  are 
Americans. — Mrs.  Ethel  Aylor,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 
FOOD   FOR  THE  SOUL 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  General  Mills,  makers  of 
Gold  Medal  Flour,  for  their  most  in- 
teresting program,  "Light  of  the 
World."  It  portrays  man's  faith  in 
God.  At  this  point,  it  is  very  interest- 
ing— Noah  and  his  sons  building  the 
Ark  for  his  family's  safety,  when  the 
earth  and  everything  in  it  shall  be 
destroyed  by  water. 

I  suggest  for  those  who  do  not  have 
time  to  read  the  Bible,  to  listen  in 
every  day,  Monday  through  Friday 
at  2  P.  M.,  for  a  program  I  know  you 
will  enjoy. — Mrs.  Nora  Schaller, 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

SIXTH   PRIZE 
A    DISGRUNTLED    CANADIAN 

Information  Please  must  be  in  such 
high  feather  after  receiving  that  ap- 
proving pat  from  the  "Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature"  and  that  big  hand 
from  the  Hoboes  as  to  be  able  to  stand 
a  disapproving  croak  from  a  dis- 
gruntled Canadian. 

Here  it  is.  The  sponsor's  product 
proudly  flaunts  the  name  of  the 
Dominion,  but  the  country  of  its  origin 
does  not  figure  so  prominently  in  In- 
formation Please.  The  mention  of  a 
Canadian  city  or  town  in  conjunction 
with  the  name  of  the  sender  of  a  ques- 
tion in  this  program  is  so  rare  as  to 
bring  the  feet  off  the  fire-guard  with 
a  bang.  So  my  question  for  the  Board 
of  Experts  is  "What  famous  beverage 
pleases  Canadians  although  its  In- 
formation Please  doesn't?"  No  prizes! 
Incidentally,  will  U.  S.  A.  readers 
please  refrain  from  rushing  off  a  letter 
that  there  was  a  question  from  Toronto 
recently.  It  was  that  one  that  brought 
my  feet  off  the  fireguard  and  put  a  pen 
in  my  hand. — S.  B.  McClean,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

SEVENTH    PRIZE 

OH,    THAT    MUSIC! 

Fibber  McGee  is  good.  Molly  is  a 
darling.  The  little  girl  that  appears 
on  the  program  is  Molly  "I  betcha." 
She  is  a  scream;  but  I  can  not  under- 
stand with  all  the  wonderful  music  in 
the  world  why  they  can  not  have  a 
better  theme  introduction  to  announce 
them  instead  of  one  sounding  like  a 
tin  pan  serenade. — Mrs.  L.  B.  Mayes, 
Crystal,  Michigan. 
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NEW  KIND  OF  WORI 
FOR    MARRIED   WOMEI 

TERE'S  a  wonderful  oflfer  that  eve 
ambitious  woman  should  read — ^the 
act  upon.  If  you  can  spare  a  few  hours  daily  or 
weekly  from  your  regular  duties,  this  oflfer  gives  you 
the  opportunity  to  add  many  dollars  to  your  family's 
earnings.  Or,  if  you  can  devote  all  your  time,  you 
can  make  up  to  $23.00  weekly  —  and  even 
more.  Either  way,  you  can  earn  a  substanjiaL 
regular  income  and  in  addition  get  all  yoar 
own  dresses  without  a  penny  of  cost.  Ma 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  now 
enjoying  this  pleasant,  easy  and  dignified  ^  WWi*S 

way  to  make  extra  money.  So  can  you. 
Just  mail  coupon  below  and  complete 
particulars  will  be  sent  you  by  return 
mail,  absolutely  free.  '         /W~" 

NO  EXPERIENCE,  NO  INVESTMENT 

^o  special  experience,  no  regular  can- 
issing  necessary,  and  not  a  penny   is 
quired  now,  or  any  time.    Accept  this 
azing  offer.  Become  the  direct  factory  ,, 
resentative  for  the  glorious  Fashion  ( 
cks  in  your  locality.  Show  the  glam-   V 
as  styles.  Wear  the  stunning  dresses       \ 
ished  you  Free.    Your  friends  and 
hbors — in  fact,  all  women — will  be 
;hted  to  see  these  gorgeous  dresses, 
will  gladly  give  you  their  orders, 
not  only  show  them  the  newest  and 
t  stunning  dresses,  but  allow  them 
uy  direct  from  the  factory  and  save 
n  money  besides.  v 

'PROVED  AUTHENTIC  STYLES 

le  Fashion   Frock  advance  styles  for 
ill  are  the  smartest  and  most  beautiful 
It   have    ever    shown.     They   are    the 
last-minute    approved    styles   as    shown 
in  Paris,  Hollywood,  Riviera  and  other 
famed  fashion  centers,  from  where  our 
stylists   rush  the   newest   style   trends  to 
us  to  be  made  into  Fashion  Frocks. 


WORN  BY  MOVIE  STARS  i 

Many  prominent  screen  actress- 
es wear  Fashion  Frocks.    Some  , 
first  of  the  new  Fall  Styles  areL_    _ 
here  as  worn  by  Wendy  BarrieTjean  PaSrkgp 
and  Rochelle  Hudson.  This  acceptanceputs  t 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  the  styles,  fabrics 
and  colors  of  Fashion  Frocks. 
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Af  -  G  -  AJ  jeatured 
player,    wears  the 
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20t/>  Century -fox 
star,  ftaturti  thii 
shirred  hodict 
Jr9ck  u-ith  iti  crou- 
drape  girdU. 
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IN    HOLLYWOOD 

Wear  and  show  the  latest  Fashion 
Frocks  OS  worn  in  Hollywood  by 
many  of  the  most  prominent 
screen  stars. 
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REE! 

is  amazing 
it  is  open  to 
bilious  women 
irywhere,  and 
ibsolutely  Free 
every  respect. 
!re  is  nothing 
pay  now  or  at 
y  time.    Mail 


Fashion  Frocks  in  National  Demand 


Vnivrrsal  Pi,- 
luret'  star,  has  thit 
detachabU  hood- 
Jrock  in  smart 
Jtlaid  with  excit- 
ing pockets- 

STYtE  630 


Fashion   Frocks  are  extensively  advertised.  They 

are  known   to   women   everywhere  who  are  eager  ""' 

to  see  the  new  Fall  dresses.    The  demand  is  growing 

so  fast  we  need  more  women  to  help  us  take  care  of  it, 

so  this   glorious    opportunity  is    open   to  you.    Just  mail 

coupon  for  Free   particulars.     Or  write  a  letter — a  postal  will  do, 
There's  no  obligation. 


■t^twem. 


Ohio 


without  a  f""'  ' 


and  «"  "^  ' 


Ppon  now. 
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FASHION  FROCKS,  Inc. 

Department      H-200 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


m$2'^^£a^  tH&ndmUj/ 


LUCKIES'  FINER  TOBACCO 
MEANS  LESS  NICOTINE 


Authoritative  tests  reveal  that  Luckies'  finer  tobaccos 
contain  less  nicotine  than  any  other  leading  brand! 


Here's  the  natural  result  of  buying 
finer,  selected  cigarette  tobacco  for 
Lucky  Strike.  The  average  nicotine 
content  of  Luckies,  for  over  two  years, 
has  been  12%  less  than  the  average 
of  the  four  other  leading  brands^  — 
less  than  any  one  of  them. 

This  fact  is  proven  by  authorita- 
tive tests  and  confirmed,  from  time  to 
time,  by  independent  laboratories. 


You  see,  each  year  we  exhaustively 
analyze  tobaccos  before  purchase. 
Thus  our  buyers  can  select  the  leaf 
that  is  rich  and  mellow,  yet  mild 
and  low  in  nicotine  content— then 
buy  it  up. 

The  result  — a  cigarette  of  finer, 
rich  and  mellow  tobaccos  with  a 
naturally  lower  nicotine  content. 
Have  you  tried  a  Lucky  lately.'' 


With  men  who  know  tobacco  best- if s  luckies  2  to  I 


CopyriKhl  194(1.  The  American  Tobacco  Compan; 


^NICOTINE  CONTENT 
OF  LEADING  BRANDS 

From  January  1938  through  March  1940, 
Lucky  Strike  has  had  an  average  nicotine 
content  of  2.02  parts  per  hundred — averag- 
ing 9.82%  less  nicotine  content  than  Brand  A; 
21.09%  less  than  Brand  B;  15.48%  less  than 
Brand  C;  3.81%  less  than  Brand  D. 
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A  MACFAOOEN 
PUBLICATION 


NEW  FASHION 
IN  FASCINATION 


DARE  WE  HAVE  BABIES  NOW? 

THEY  BROADCAST  THE  WAR 


A  Challenge  to  Every  Woman 
By  JOHN  J.  ANTHONY 

4^1 


Vivid   Stories  About 
Radio's    Daring    Newscasters 
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TRIMAL 

^PRONOUNCED  TRIM-ALL) 

The  Original  AiUn-One  Aid 
To  A  Quick  Manicure 
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It  hurts  to  find  another's  name 
where  you  hoped  to  see  your  ov/n! 


Helen  could  win  happiness  —  if  she'd  learn  thaf  Mum  each  day  guards  charm ! 


ANOTHER  WEDDING  INVITATION! 
■^*  "So,"  thought  Helen,  "they  will  soon 
be  married."  Some  other  girl— no  more 
attraaive,  no  prettier— had  won  the  man 
that  Helen  loved. 

Yes— it  happens!  And  it's  so  easy  to 
blame  circumstances  for  loneliness ...  so 
hard  to  admit  that  you  may  have  been  to 
blame.  But  a  fault  like  underarm  odor— 
a  simple  thing  like  forgetting  Mum  each 
day— can  spoil  even  a  pretty  girl's  charm! 

Don't  expea  even  a  daily  bath  to  keep 
you  fresh  all  day!  Bathing  removes  only 
past  perspiration.  Future  odor  must  be 
prevented  each  day,  if  you  want  to  be 
sure  underarms  are  fresh.  Mum  after 
your  bath  prevents  odor.  Mum  every 
day  makes  you  certain  you  won't  oflFend! 

More  women  use  Mum  than  any  other 
deodorant.  Mum  is  so  easy  to  use  ...  so 
dependable  ....  that  women  find  it  a 
"must"  for  day-to-day  charm! 


MUM  SAVES  TIME!  You're  through  ia  30 
seconds  with  Mum. 

MUM  SAVES  CLOTHES!  Mum  won't  harm 
fabrics— the  American  Institute  of  Laun- 
dering Seal  tells  you  that.  Use  Mum  even 
after  you've  dressed.  And  after  underarm 
shaving  Mum  won't  irritate  your  skin. 
MUM  SAVES  POPULARITY!  Mum  makes 
underarm   odor  impossible— not  by  at- 


tempting to  prevent  the  perspiration— but 

by  neutralizing  the  odor.  Today— get  Mum 

at  your  druggist's.  The  daily  Mum  habit 

means  that  underarm  odor  can't  spoil  your 

charm! 

*  *  * 

SANITARY  NAPKINS  NEED  MUM- 
More  ti/omen  use  Mum  for  this  purpose  than  any 
other  deodorant.  Mum  is  safe— easy  to  use— makes 
you  sure  you  won't  offend. 


POPULAR  GIRLS  MAKE  A  DAILY  HABIT  OF  MUM 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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BEST  DRESSED 
...^^SAVE/ 


You  can  be  the  envy  of  every  woman  in 
your  set— the  one  whose  clothes  are  truly 
Tifth  Avenue!  You  can  do  your  Fall  shopping 
conveniently,  be  the  proud  possessor  of  an 
ample,  stylish  wardrobe ...  and  save  dollars! 

CHOICE  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  SMARTEST  FALL  FASHIONS 

■  The  glamorous  pages  of  our  "Magazine 
OF  Fashion"  for  Fall  bring  new,  exciting 
styles... our  clever  adaptations  of  the  smart- 
est Fifth  Avenue  fashions . . .  right  into  your 
home,  at  a  fraction  of  what  you'd  pay  for  the 
original  models  in  the  exclusive  shops  on  the 
Avenue.  Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  dress 
with  smart  sophistication,  yet  well  within 
your  budget ! 

FIFTH  AVENUE'S  "MAGAZINE  OF  FASHION" 
...A  GUIDE  TO  ECONOMY! 

■  Select  your  complete  Fall  wardrobe  from 
our  "Magazine  of  Fashion"!  We  offer  the 

smartest  new  frocks,  coats,  furs  and 
wardrobe  accessories,  including 
the  latest  Betty  Wales  Fashions, 
in  far  greater  variety  than  you 
could  hope  to  find  in  any  one  shop ! 
Not  only  will  you  save  time  and 

effort  by  "shopping"  direct  with  us,  but  you'll 

economize,  too ! 

Wl  HAVE  A  CONVENIENT 
BUDGET      PAYMENT     PLAN 


Send  Today  For  Our 
'MAGAZINE  of  FASHION" 
-It's  FREE/ 


FIFTH    AVENUE    MODES,  Inc. 

71  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  80  New  York,  N.  Y 

Send  me,  FREE,  your  Fall"MAGAZlNB  OF  Fashion" 

Name 

Address L 
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FIRST   PRIZE 
WAR  NEWS! 

AS  I  listen  to  the  numerous,  hor- 
rendous and  conflicting  broad- 
^  casts  regarding  the  war  news,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  do  away  with  most  of  them. 

Especially  those  coming  from  the 
foreign  capitals.  Since  most  of  them 
are  censored,  the  reports  don't  mean 
much  anyway,  outside  of  creating 
doubts,  fears  and  prejudices. 

Besides,  I  believe  that  commenta- 
tors should  refrain  from  analyzing  and 
summarizing  situations  as  these  tend 
to  give  information  to  the  enemy 
which  often  proves  helpful. 

Please  give  us  bulletins  in  the 
morning  and  at  night,  or  any  authen- 
tic flashes  in  between.  These  will 
suffice. — ^Mrs.  A.  E.  Frank,  Jackson 
Heights,  New  York. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

THE  TIE  THAT  BINDS 
I  feel  as  if  a  guide  had  taken  me  by 
the  hand  and  led  me  through  the 
great  halls  of  the  White  House,  where 
I  had  been  permitted  to  meet  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  come  to  know  the  in- 
nermost depths  of  the  kind  and  gen- 
erous heart  of  that  great  woman,  for 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE! 

YOUR  LETTERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

Rrsf  Prize $10.00 

Second  Prize    5.00 

Five  Prizes  of  1.00 

Address  your  leffer  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  August  28th,  1940.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of 
the  magazine. 


I  have  been  listening  with  great  inter- 
est to  her  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
broadcasts. 

She  has  given  us  glimpses  into  her 
rich  Eind  busy  life,  and  made  many 
things  clear  that  were  previously  be- 
yond my  conception.  Most  important 
of  all,  she  makes  us  feel  she  is  but  a 


representative  of  OUR  government,  a 
government  we  have  chosen,  rather 
than  that  she  is  a  large  part  of  THE 
government.  What  a  difference  that 
word  makes,  for  it  draws  closer  the 
ties  that  bind. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Allen, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

THIRD  PRIZE 

WHO'S   PUNCH-DRUNK? 

Slapsy  Maxie  Rosenbloom's  dry, 
dumb  humor  is  rapidly  earning  him  a 
notch   among   radioland's   comedians. 

Maxie  is  a  tonic  after  listening  to 
these  "smart"  comedians  who  wait  for 
the  intelligentsia  to  get  the  quips — 
and  some  of  them  have  the  nerve  to 
insult  the  listeners  by  saying  so! 

Keep  it  up,  Maxie!  You've  proved 
that  many  men  who  never  felt  the 
sting  of  a  padded  mitten  in  the  "bugle" 
are  pimch  drunk! — Ethel  Murphy, 
Lewiston,  Me. 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

FORGOTTEN  YOUNGSTERS 
This  is  in  behalf  of  two  "forgotten" 
juveniles  of  radio.  The  colossal  young 
Rush  of  "Vic  and  Sade"  has  more 
talent  and  gets  more  laughs  than  Vic 
and  Sade  put  together,  and  yet  he  is 
((Zontinmd  on  page  53) 


Lovely  Women  Welcome  this  Great 
New  Improvement  in  Beauty  Soaps ! 


"Camay  has  been  my  beauty  soap  for  years 
— and  now  this  new  Camay  is  even  more 
wonderful  than  ever.  I'm  just  thrilled  by  it! 
I  wouldn't  ask  for  a  milder  soap!" 

(Signed)  Suzanne  Hughes 
Yeadon,  Pa.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hughes 
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"It  yfTLLIONS  of  women  have  tried  this 
J.V1  wonderful  new  Camay.  And  every- 
where they're  thrilled  to  find  a  soap 
whose  greater  mildness,  and  more  abun- 
dant lather  can  help  them  in  their  search 
for  loveliness! 

A  woman's  delicate  skin  needs  the 
right  care.  Famous  skin  specialists  have 
told  us  that  proper  cleansing  with  a  fine, 
mild  soap  will  help  to  keep  it  lovely. 

That's  why  many  women  who  feel 
that  their  skin  is  sensitive  like  Camay. 
It  is  milder  than  other  leading  beauty 
soaps  . . .  proved  by  tests  against  six  of 
the  best-selling  beauty  soaps  there  are! 

Start  using  this  wonderful  new  Camay, 
yourself.  Feel  how  your  skin  responds. 


At  your  dealer's  now 
—no  change  in  wrapper! 


THE  BEAUTY  NEWS  OF  1S40  IS  THE  NEW  CAMAY 


GREATER 

MILDNESS 


New  Camay  is  milder  than  other  lead- 
ing beauty  soaps.  We  proved  this  by 
actual  tests  against  the  6  best-selling 
beauty  soaps  of  other  makers! 


MORE  ABUNDANT        /sO»i) 


LATHER 


New  Camay  gives  more  abundant  lather 
in  a  short  time  than  other  leading 
beauty  soaps.  Proved  by  tests  against  6 
best-selling  beauty  soaps! 


NEW,  WINNING 
FRAGRANCE 


Camay  has  a  new,  long-lasting  fra- 
grance. Almost  2  out  of  every  3  women 
we  asked  voted  it  more  pleasing  than 
that  of  these  other  soaps! 
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■  Kay  St.  Germaine 
sings  on  Tuesday 
night  while  McGee 
and    Molly   vacation. 


■  Meredith  Willson, 
obove,  accompanies 
Kay;  below,  Satur- 
day's   Uncle    Ezra. 


■  A  host  of  surprises  awaits  the  adventurous   listener 
with  the  courage  to  explore  the  hot  weather  programs 


IDEALISTS  view  summer  as  the 
year's  happiest  time,  with  vaca- 
tions, carefree  hours  of  sunshine 
and  fresh  air,  picnics,  golf,  swim- 
ming in  the  cool  blue  of  ocean  and 
lake.  Realists  have  a  different 
viewpoint.  Summer  becomes  a  time 
of  painful  sunburn,  of  hot  days  and 
hotter  nights,  of  lost  golf  balls,  of 
water  in  your  ears  and  ants  in  your 
sandwiches. 

The  bitterest  of  such  realists  are 
produced  by  radio.  To  them,  sum- 
mer is  the  highwater  mark  of  con- 
fusion, indecision  and  chaos. 

You  see,  nowadays  no  regular 
broadcast  can  go  off  the  air  for  a 
vacation  unless  the  sponsor  fills  in 
that  time  with  something  else. 
Otherwise,  when  fall  rolls  around 
and  the  sponsor  wants  to  begin  his 
radio  advertising  again,  he  won't 
have  any  place  to  broadcast.  His 
time  will  have  been  snatched  up  by 
someone  else  on  the  long  waiting 
list. 

Which,  I  hope,  explains  why 
when  you  tune  in  these  days  and 
nights,  it's  so  hard  to  find  the 
broadcast  you  started  out  to  get, 
and  why  you  keep  bumping  into 
new  programs.  Actually,  unless 
you're  a  very  careful  listener, 
there's  much  good  entertainment 
you  may  be  missing. 

This  department,  therefore,  ap- 
points itself  a  commission  of  one  to 
help  end  your  listening  confusion 
and  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
hot  weather  heroes  and  heroines 
who  make  summer  listening  worth- 
while. 

On  Monday,  to  mark  time  while 
Cecil  B.  DeMille  and  Lux  rest  their 
Radio  Theater,  CBS  has  arranged  a 
series  called  "Forecast"  with  a 
staggering  list  of  stars  promised  to 
appear.  First  listening  made  it 
seem  exciting  enough  to  keep  tun- 
ing in.  Then,  in  place  of  True  or 
False,  you'll  find  those  two  crusad- 
ing columnists,  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  Allen.  They're  the  ones  who 
cause  so  much  stir  at  times  with 
their  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
newspaper  column.  Oh  yes.  Burns 
and  Allen  are  on  Mondays,  too. 
Seems  they  signed  up  with  a  new 
sponsor  who  was  anxious  to  start 
advertising  right  away.  So  no  vaca- 
tion for  George  and  Gracie. 

Tuesday  you'll  find  Tommy  Dor- 


sey  with  Bob  Hope's  sponsor,  pinch- 
hitting  while  Bob  races  around  the 
country  in  personal  appearances, 
adding  to  his  popularity  and  prob- 
ably breaking  even  more  records. 
While  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  are 
away,  Meredith  Willson,  a  fugitive 
from  Good  News  will  play.  As  he 
conducts,  attractive,  freckled  Kay 
St.  Germaine  will  sing. 

Wednesdays  are  filled  with  the 
nonsensical  jabberings  of  Abbott 
and  Costello,  replacing  Fred  Allen. 
Benay  Venuta's  singing  makes  the 
A  &  C  comedy  more  tuneful.  An 
old  quiz  expert  is  back — Uncle  Jim 
and  Jiis  Question  Bee.  For  comedy 
drama,  there  are  Jim  Ameche  and 
Gale  Page,  on  in  place  of  Charles 
Boyer.  Gale  is  leaving  her  movie 
studio  for  good,  so  rumor  says,  and 
perhaps  this  winter,  she  will  go 
right  on  broadcasting.  And  Meet 
Mr.  Meek,  who  on  CBS  is  constantly 
getting  into  trouble. 

Thursdays  all  sorts  of  things  have 
happened.  To  begin  with.  Good 
News  (you  know,  with  Dick  Powell 
and  Mary  Martin  and  Baby  Snooks) 
moved  ahead  an  hour  in  broadcast 
time.  It's  going  off  the  air  the  end 
of  July  for  five  weeks  and  will  come 
back  in  September.  That  moves 
Bing  Crosby  et  al.  up  one  hour  and 
shoves  the  Vallee  broadcast  back 
an  hour.  Get  it?  Then  to  top  mat- 
ters off,  the  Aldrich  Family — a  real 
favorite  of  mine — moves  in  to  the 
8:30  (EDT)  stretch.  And  Bob 
Crosby  and  his  Dixieland  Jazz  are 
heard  at  10:00  over  all  the  NBC 
Red  stations  not  already  occupied 
by  Rudy  Vallee. 

Friday  is  much  more  quiet  for 
listeners,  but  there  is  one  new  show 
to  report.  It's  called  Quiz  Kids,  and 
replaces  Alec  Templeton.  The  ques- 
tions are  supposedly  for  junior. 
Why  not  try  it? 

Saturday  has  a  unique  switch.  In 
place  of  Bob  Crosby,  you  now  get 
for  the  same  sponsor.  Uncle  Ezra. 
Wonder  if  he'll  swing  it? 

Sundays  you  meet  an  old  favorite, 
Jessica  Dragonette,  broadcasting 
from  Dearborn,  Michigan,  for  the 
Ford  hour,  and  a  new  quiz  of  ex- 
perts by  Sigmund  Spaeth. 

The  commission  ends  its  report. 
For  further  details,  see  your  Al- 
manac, beginning  on  page  44. 

.   FRED    R.    SAMMIS 
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■  Tommy  Dorsev 
his    band    pinci 
for  Bob  Hope 
Tuesday  eveni 


■  Above,  Benay  Vej 
uta,  with  Abbott  on 
Costello:  below.  Ga| 
Page   subs   for    Boye 


THROW  AWAY  YOUR 


whisk  broom 


TT  is  only  a  feeble  makeshift  if  you're  troubled  with  a 
*  case  of  infectious  dandruff,  as  so  many  people  are. 
Dandruff,  you  know,  is  the  most  common  scaly  disease  of 
the  scalp  and  is  often  due  to  germs. 

What  you  need  for  this  condition  is  real  medication  that 
treats  an  infection  in  a  sensible  way — with  antiseptic 
therapy.  And  if  you're  wise,  you  will  start  right  now  with 
Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage.  It  may  achieve  for  you 
the  same  amazing  results  it  achieved  for  so  many  others. 

Let  It  Show  You 

Just  give  Listerine  a  chance  to  show  how  helpful  it  can 
be  .  .  .  how  quickly  it  combats  those  distressing  flakes  and 
scales  .  .  .  how  fresh,  clean,  and  invigorated  it  makes  your 
scalp  feel .  . .  how  ruthlessly  it  attacks  the  germs  accom- 
panying the  infectious  dandruff  condition. 

The  treatment  is  easy,  delightful,  and  can  be  applied  at 
home.  Just  douse  Listerine  Antiseptic  on  the  scalp  full 
strength  morning  and  night.  Massage  hair  and  scalp 
vigorously  arid  persistently.  Li  clinical  tests,  infectious 
dandruff  sufferers  were  delighted  to  find  that  this  treat- 
ment brought  rapid  improvement  in  most  cases. 

Kills  "Bottle  Bacillus" 

Listerine  Antiseptic  is  effective  against  so  many  cases 
of  infectious  dandruff  because  it  gives  the  scalp  and  hair 
a  cooling  and  invigorating  antiseptic  bath  .  .  .  kills  mil- 
lions of  the  germs  associated  with  this  dandruff  condition, 
including  Pityrosporum  Ovale.     • 

This  strange  ''bottle  bacillus"  is  recognized  by  outstand- 
ing dandruff  specialists  as  a  causative  agent  of  infectious 
dandruff — a  condition  which  is  only  too  common. 

Improvement  in  76%  of  Test  Cases 

Rabbits  inoculated  with  Pityrosporum  Ovale  developed  definite 
dandruff  symptoms  which  disappeared  shortly  after  being  treated 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic  daily. 

And  in  a  dandruff  chnic,  76%  of  humans  who  used  Listerine 
Antiseptic  and  massage  twice  a  day  showed  complete  disappear- 
ance of  or  marked  improvement  in  the  symptoms  of  dandruff 
within  30  days. 

Don't  Delay.    Use  Listerine  Now 

infectious  dandruff  ...  if  your 
scalp  itches  and  burns  . .  .  start 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic  and 
massage  right  now — neglect 
may  aggravate  the  sjTnptoms. 
It's  the  medical  method  that 
has  demonstrated  its  usefulness 
in  a  substantial  majority  of  test 
cases.  Lambert  Phurmacal  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  you  have  any  evidence  of 
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■  In  a  world  that  sorely  needs  new  courage,  a 
radio  authority  on  human  relations  ofFers  this 
direct  challenge  to  the  women  of  our  nation  who 
say  "We  haven't  any  right  to  bring  up  children!" 
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WHY  should  we  have  chil- 
dren? The  world  is  falling 
to  pieces  under  our  feet. 
There  is  war  and  persecution  and 
poverty  and  we  can  see  no  signs  of 
these  evils  being  remedied.  What 
right  have  we  to  bring  children  into 
a  world  like  this?  No,  we  don't 
want  any  children.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  them." 

Too  often  in  the  past  few  years, 
people,  who  have  accepted  my  help 
and  advice  in  other  matters,  have 
thrown  this  argument  at  me  when 
I  have  suggested  that  having  chil- 
dren and  establishing  families 
would  bring  them  the  personal  and 
emotional  security  which  they  were 
seeking.  And  now,  with  the  world 
going  through  a  serious  crisis,  I  find 
this  feeling  is  growing  more  wide- 
spread. More  and  more  married 
couples  are  remaining  childless  be- 
cause they  believe  it  is  unfair  to 
bring  children  into  a  world  that  ap- 
parently shows  no  promise  or  hope 
of  peace  and  progress  in  the  future. 

Something  must  be  done  about 
this  attitude.  I  feel  that  people 
must  be  made  to  realize  what  is 
wrong  with  such  thinking,  before  it 
has  had  time  to  destroy  everything 
for  which  our  democracy  stands. 
Because  that  is  the  danger  that  lies 
so  expertly  hidden  beneath  the 
seeming  logic  and  fairness  of  this 
attitude. 

On  the  surface,  it  sounds  as 
though  people,  who  would  other- 
wise have  children,  are  making  a 
great  sacrifice  in  denying  them- 
selves this  happiness  and  fulfill- 
ment. That's  what  it  sounds  like. 
But  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  shatter 
that  illusion.  Actually,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  these  people 
are  not  really  thinking  so  much  of 
their  unborn  children  as  they  are  of 
themselves.  That's  perfectly  all 
right.  It  is  everyone's  privilege  to 
think  of  himself  first  and  foremost. 
Self-preservation  is  still  a  primary 
law  of  nature.  But  in  this  instance, 
the  thinking  is  very  short-sighted. 
In  fact,  it  is  practically  blind. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  of  all  the  people  who  have 
expressed  such  ideas  to  me,  men 
have  been  in  the  majority.  I  don't 
know  why  this  is,  unless  it  has  to 
do  with  woman's  natural  desire  for 
children  and  the  fact  that  women 
are  more  realistic  and  more  inclined 
to  face  problems  and  issues  squarely. 
And,  generally,  when  a  woman  has 

BADIO  AND  TELEVISION  IMORROB 
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said  to  me  that  she  didn't  want  any 
children  because  the  world  was  no 
longer  a  fit  place  for  them  to  live  in, 
I  have  found  that  she  was  influenced 
by  her  husband's  judgment. 

However,  it  really  doesn't  matter 
whether  this  defeatist  attitude — ^for 
that's  what  it  is — springs  from  men 
or  women.  What  is  important,  to  eJl 
of  us,  is  the  possible  and  probable 
effect  it  will  have  on  our  own  lives. 
I'm  not  sure  to  what  degree  this 
blind  thinking  is  responsible  for  the 
falling  birth  rate  in  this  country, 
but  I  am  certain  it  has  something  to 
do  with  it.  The  fact  is  there.  The 
birth  rate  in  this  country  is  falling 
steadily.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  the  number  of 
deaths  exceeds  the  number  of  births, 
but  we  are  steadily  drawing  nearer 
to  it.  Social  scientists  have  figured 
out  that  unless  something  is  done  to 


By 
JOHN   J.   ANTHONY 


Director  of  the  Good  Will  Hour  heard 
Sunday  nights  at  10:00  over  the  NBC- 
Blue,    sponsored    by    Ironiied    Yeast. 


raise  our  birth  rate  and  lower  our 
death  rate,  by  approximately  1960 
the  two  rates  will  be  even  and,  after 
that,  if  they  continue  to  work  in  the 
same  ratio,  our  country's  population 
will  gradually  become  smaller  and 
smaller.    It  will  peter  out,  in  fact. 

This  physical  depopulation  is  a 
very  important  thing.  France,  for 
instance,  has  found  out  how  impor- 
tant it  is.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
not  time  enough  between  the  past 
war  and  this  one  for  France  to  be 
able    to    do    very    much    about    it. 


Equally  unfortunate  for  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  have  been  doing 
something  about  the  population  of 
their  countries.  What  we  have  to 
consider,  and  consider  seriously,  is 
that  a  country  robbed  of  its  vital- 
ity— and  the  youth  of  a  country  is 
its  vitality — is  a  ready  prey  for  any 
enemy  that  chooses  to  strike  at  it 
and  its  manner  of  living. 

I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
approve  of  the  manner  of  living  in 
the  United  States.  You  approve  of 
democracy  and  free  speech  and  per- 
sonal freedom.  You  may  have  some 
fault  to  find  with  a  few  things  in 
our  particular  civilization,  but  that 
is  only  natural.  Our  country  has 
not  had  the  time  to  go  through  all 
the  steps  of  evolution  that  will  make 
it  into  a  perfect,  ideal  country  in 
which  to  live.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither     {Continued    on    page  64) 


■  The  maternal  instinc+  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  fennale  mind. 
It  con  only  be  denied  or  diverted  into  other  channels  for  just  so  long. 
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THEY  sat  together  in  the  day- 
coach,  the  man  and  his  son,  and 
for  one  time  was  approaching 
and  for  the  other  it  was  going  back. 
Time,  what  was  it  but  these  green 
fields  dotted  with  summer  flowers, 
these  quiet  hills,  these  roads  leading 
into  the  future  for  the  boy  as  they 
led  into  the  past  for  the  man. 

The  boy's  heart  stumbled  and 
righted  itself  again  when  he  saw 
the  brook.  It  was  his  father  who 
had  told  him  about  that  and  how  it 
was  good  fishing  weather  when  the 
wind  was  from  the  south.  He  could 
almost  see  the  trout  leaping  in  the 
sun.  Brown  speckled  trout,  a  sport- 
ing fish  if  ever  there  was  one,  wise 
to  the  ways  of  a  boy  with  a  rod  and 
a  test  for  his  mettle.  Bobs  looked 
up  at  his  father  and  smUed  to  show 
that  he  remembered.  There  were 
only  a  few  minutes  left  of  the  jour- 
ney now,  but  he  felt  he  co^lldn't 
wait  until  they  got  there. 

"Will  we  go  past  the  forest,  Dad?" 
he  asked. 

"No."  His  father  shook  his  head. 
"It's  beyond  the  hills.  But  we'll 
go  right  past  it  on  the  way  to  Aunt 
Ellen's  house." 

The  boy  was  silent  for  a  little 
while.  It  was  his  mother  before  she 
was  gone  who  used  to  tell  him 
about  the  forest.  But  afterwards, 
his  father  told  him  about  it  too. 

"Tell  me  some  more  about  the 
forest,  Dad,"  he  begged.  "Will 
there  really  be  giants,  do  you  sup- 
pose?" 

"Do  you  want  giants  to  be  there?" 
his  father  asked  and  it  was  funny 
how  his  voice  was  always  so  gentle 
now.  Before  when  mother  was  still 
there,  he'd  be  impatient  sometimes 
and  sometimes  he'd  laugh  at  a  boy's 
too  many  questions.  But  now  it 
was  almost  as  if  he  were  as  eager 
to  answer  the  questions  as  the  boy 


was  to  ask  them,  as  if  it  helped  him 
too,  to  keep  her  there  between 
them. 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  boy's  eyes  were 
shining.  "N'en  I  could  go  out  with 
my  trusty  bow  and  arrow  and  cap- 
ture 'em.  D'you  think  there  are 
any?  Mother  used  to  say  you  could 
find  anything  in  those  woods  you 
wanted  to.  She  said  it  was  the  Ma- 
gic Forest,  didn't  she,  Dad." 

"That's  right,"  the  man  said  and 
his  voice  sounded  tight  and  hard  as 
if  he  were  mad  at  something.  Only 
Bobs  knew  he  wasn't  mad. 

"And  if  you  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  forest  under  the  tallest  pine  tree 
and  close  your  eyes  and  wish  real 
hard,  you  can  find  anything  in  there 
you  want."  The  boy's  eyes  punctu- 
ated his  words  with  eagerness.  "I 
sure  hope  I  can  find  the  right  tree. 
What  did  you  wish  vuider  it,  Dad?" 

"Come  now,  Bobs,"  the  man 
turned  away  to  hide  his  hurt  from 
the  boy.  "You've  asked  me  that 
so  many  times." 

"And  you  always  say  the  same 
thing,"  the  boy  insisted  breathlessly. 
"You  stood  under  the  magic  tree 
and  wished  for  mother  and  you  al- 
ways found  her.  I  guess  it  is  a 
magic  tree  all  right." 

The  man  looked  at  him  and  some- 
thing almost  like  fear  came  into  his 
eyes.  What  could  he  say  to  this 
boy  whose  life  was  only  beginning. 
What  words  covild  he  find  to  tell 
him  that  living  is  seldom  shaped  to 
human  desire,  that  dreams  have  a 
way  of  going  with  the  years  and 
hope  a  way  of  following  them.  Well 
enough  for  a  man  to  know  things 
as  they  are,  to  grit  his  teeth  and 
take  them.  But  a  small  boy  of  six 
had  a  right  to  dreams  and  to  hope. 
That  was  why  he  had  never  told 
Bobs  that  his  mother  was  dead — 
had  said  that  she  had  "gone  away." 
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Adapfed  from  a  sfory  by  Jean  Halloway,  brtradeatf 
on  Campbell  Soup's  Short  Short  series  over  CBS, 
Monday,  Wednesday  ond  Friday  at  TI  A.M.,  E.D.T. 


RADIO'S  ENCHANTING  STORY 
OF  A  CHILD'S  SIMPLE  WISH 
AND  THE  MAGIC  OF  HIS  FAITH 


"Well,"  he  cleared  his  throat.  "It 
was  different  then.  Your  mother 
always  went  into  the  woods  to  wait 
for  me  and  so  I  was  perfectly  safe 
wishing  as  I  did.  You  know,  I 
wouldn't  wish  too  hard  if  I  were 
you.  That  tree's  pretty  old  now.  .  .  ." 

The  blast  of  the  train  whistle 
drowned  out  the  rest  of  his  words 
and  then  there  was  the  excitement 
of  arriving  at  the  little  country  sta- 
tion and  there  was  Axmt  Ellen  wav- 
ing to  them  and  for  a  moment  it 
was  almost  like  having  Mother 
there.  Aunt  Ellen  looked  so  much 
like  her. 

"Oh  Gee,  Dad,"  Bobs'  eyes  were 
shining  and  he  climg  to  his  father's 
hand  as  they  got  up.  "Won't  it  be 
fun  seeing  Mother's  house  and  go- 
ing to  sleep  in  her  own  room  up 
under  the  eaves?" 

OF  course  Aunt  Ellen  didn't  really 
look  like  Mother.  He  saw  that 
when  they  got  close  to  her.  Mother 
had  been  young  and  gay  and  her  yel- 
low hair  had  been  like  a  coronet  of 
tiny  curls  over  her  wide  laughing 
eyes.  Aunt  Ellen  was  older  and  she 
looked  sad,  the  way  older  people 
had  begun  to  look  after  mother  had 
gone.  Her  darkening  hair  was 
folded  around  her  head  like  quiet 
wings  and  her  eyes  were  tender  and 
wise  but  there  was  something  about 
them  and  the  smile  lifting  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth  that  was  enough 
like  Mother  to  bring  a  degree  of 
solace  to  a  boy's  longing. 

"Well  bless  your  heart,  John," 
Axmt  Ellen  said  as  they  stopped  in 
front  of  her.  "Here  you  axe.  And 
this  is  little  Bobs,  well .  .  .  well.  .  .  ." 

"I'm  not  so  little,  Aunt  Ellen,  I'm 
seven." 

"Imagine  that  .  .  .  seven!"  The 
way  she  said  it  made  it  sound  im- 
portant and  she  didn't  laugh  at  him 


as  grown  ups  so  often  did. 

Bobs  liked  her.  Before  he'd  been 
dreading  having  her  kiss  him  as 
older  people  always  were  wanting 
to  do,  but  now  he  felt  as  if  he 
wouldn't  mind  much. 

"You  may  kiss  me  if  you  like. 
Aunt  Ellen,"  he  offered  generously. 

"Oh,  grown  men  don't  kiss  peo- 
ple, Bobs,"  she  said,  making  him 
like  her  more  than  ever.  "Let's 
shake  hands." 

Bobs  felt  very  grown  up  and  self 
reliant  after  that  sitting  in  the  bug- 
gy between  his  aunt  and  his  father. 
It  was  so  much  more  fun  than  rid- 
ing in  an  automobile.  The  horse 
plodding  along  the  road  was  be- 
ginning to  seem  like  a  friend  too. 

"It's  good  to  have  you  here, 
John,"  Aunt  Ellen  said  and  she 
showed  she  understood  men  as  well 
as  boys,  handing  over  the  reins  to 
him  and  letting  him  drive.  "I 
wanted  to  ask  you  long  ago,  but  I 
thought  the  place  would  have  too 
many  memories  of  Margaret.  .  .  ." 

"They're  very  precious  memories, 
Ellen,"  the  man  said  slowly. 

Bobs  was  sitting  with  his  eyes 
staring  ahead  as  if  he  were  afraid 
to  miss  a  single  detail  of  the  won- 
ders they  were  passing. 

"Where's  the  forest?"  He  de- 
manded suddenly. 

"The  forest?"  Aunt  Ellen's  voice 
sounded  startled. 

"He  means  the  grove,"  the  man 
explained.  "Margaret  used  to  tell 
him  it  was  a  magic  forest." 

"And  if  you  stand  imder  the  tall- 
est tree  and  make  a  wish,  it  comes 
true,"  the  boy  added  quickly.  "Have 
you  ever  done  it.  Aunt  Ellen?" 

The  eyes  of  the  man  and  woman 
met  over  the  boy's  head  and  again 
that  look  almost  of  fear  came  in 
his  father's  eyes  and  Aunt  Ellen 
brushed  a  {Continued  on  page  83) 


■  He  took  aim.  The  arrow  flew  to 
its  mark,  but  Bobs  felt  no  elation. 
"You've  got  him,"  the  girl  cried 
jubilantly.     "Right   in   the   leg!" 
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By 
MARIAN  RHEA 


IN  THE  white-and-gold  dinner 
gown  with  bodice  daringly  cut 
out  just  above  the  waistUne  to 
reveal  a  triangvilar  expanse  of 
smooth  beach  tan,  she  is  a  tall,  blue- 
eyed  goddess  who  dines  at  Giro's 
with  any  of  a  dozen  of  Hollywood's 
eligibles. 

In  the  gay,  free  skirt  and  sweater, 
a  single  ribbon  to  protect  her  thick, 
shiny  hair  from  the  ravages  of  the 
wind,  she  is  America,  1940,  explor- 
ing her  native  land,  driving  alone 
in  her  own  coupe  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  stopping  off  at  the  foot  of  a 
towering  pine  forfest  at  the  tourist 
camp  there — then  speeding  across 
the  flat  lands  to  Salt  Lake  City  or 
down  to  Calexico  on  the  border,  lin- 
gering at  dusty,  out-of-the-way  oil 
stations  discovering  from  friendly 
attendants  what  makes  the  country 
she  loves  and  appreciates,  tick. 

In  the  severely  tailored  suit,  op- 
posite the  microphone  from  grin- 
ning Spencer  Tracy,  doing  a  radio 
version  of  "Ninotchka" — in  the 
same    suit    with    a    striking    new 


■  Her  home's  a  perfectly  ordered 
bachelor-girl  household,  run 
by  two  maids,  with  clever  final 
touches  added  by  Rosalind  her- 
self   for    weekend    entertaining. 


■  Bewitching,  wise-cracking  and  beautiful  is  tlie 
new  Rosalind  Russell  who  sets  the  pace  for  the 
modern     bachelor     girl     with     a     purpose     in     life 


blouse  and  lapel  ornament,  opposite 
Jimmy  Stewart  doing  the  movie 
version  of  "No  Time  for  Comedy" 
on  the  Warner  lot — she  is  the  most 
modern  version  of  a  star. 

Her  home  is  a  cool  white  brick 
house  in  Beverly  Hills,  set  back 
from  the  walk  by  a  carpet  of  soft 
green  lawn — a  home  run  by  her  two 
maids,  who  know  exactly  what  is 
wanted  for  the  perfectly  ordered 
household  —  what  menus  to  be 
planned — what  clothes  to  be  laid 
out — what  cocktails  to  be  served. 

She  is  Rosalind  Russell,  brand- 
new  fashion  in  fascination — bache- 
lor girl  not  marking  time  until  she 
is  married  but  making  the  most  of 
every  single  moment  now;  a  Holly- 
wood rarity  whom  no  breath  of 
scandal  has  ever  touched,  who 
leaves  behind  her  no  trail  of 
broken  romances  or  discarded  mar- 
riages. 

She  is  even  taller  than  she  should 
be  for  pictures — five  feet  six  inches, 
to  be  exact,  much  wittier  than  cus- 
tom says  you  can  afford  to  be  for 


popularity,   and  when  the  occasion 
demands,  happily  wears  glasses. 

No  star  currently  is  more  com- 
pelling on  the  screen  or  more  be- 
lievable in  her  radio  roles,  no  one 
more  arduously  sought  after  by 
fancy-free  bachelors,  canny  movie 
producers   and   broadcast   sponsors. 

It  is  typical  of  Rosalind  to  be  one 
of  the  Hollywood  leaders  in  broad- 
casting. (By  what  some  might 
term  a .  coincidence,  her  first  regu- 
lar series  of  programs  on  the  Sil- 
ver Theater  over  CBS  marked  an 
exciting  upswing  in  her  film 
fortunes.)  Gay,  wise-cracking, 
beautiful,  she  wants  to  be  on  any 
bandwagon  which,  like  entertain- 
ment's most  modern  medium, 
marches  with  progress. 

She's  like  that — alive,  interested, 
vital,  modern  to  the  fingertips.  Still, 
she's  not  these,  alone.  She's  femi- 
nine, too.  And  glamorous  with 
kind  of  glamour  that  goes  with  good. 


breeding,  education  and  a  keen, 
active  brain.  I  remember  a  com- 
ment that  an  electrician  at  War- 
ners, where  Rosalind  has  been  mak- 
ing "No  Time  for  Comedy,"  voiced 
one  day  when  I  was  visiting  the  set. 

"That  gal  savvies.  .  .  ." 

Well,  she  does.  She  "savvies" 
plenty.  Gaily,  sanely,  capably,  she 
steers  a  straight  course  through  the 
febrile,  troubled  sea  of  ambition 
and  emotion  that  is  Hollywood. 
Gaily,  sanely,  capably  she  lives  the 
kind  of  a  life  that  many  another 
star  like  herself  has  tried  to  live — 
but  could  not.  No  brokeli  mar- 
riages clutter  up  her  past.  No 
scandal  has  ever  whispered  in  her 
wake.  Her  friends  are  myriad  and 
her  enemies  none. 

I  asked   (Continued  on  page  73) 


■  No  star  has  been  more  admired  by 
men  than  Rosalind.  Her  friends  are 
myriad  and  her  enemies  none.  Above, 
with    radio    executive    Frank    Delano. 


■  Left,  after  a  hard  day,  Rosa- 
lind's beauty  secret  for  renewed 
loveliness  is  a  bath,  perfume  and 
correct  costume  for  leisure  hours. 
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By 
MARIAN  RHEA 


IN  THE  white-and-gold  dinner 
gown  with  bodice  daringly  cut 
out  just  above  the  waistline  to 
reveal  a  triangular  expanse  of 
smooth  beach  tan,  she  is  a  tall,  blue- 
eyed  goddess  who  dines  at  Giro's 
with  any  of  a  dozen  of  Hollywood's 
eligibles. 

In  the  gay,  free  skirt  and  sweater, 
a  single  ribbon  to  protect  her  thick, 
shiny  hair  from  the  ravages  of  the 
wind,  she  is  America,  1940,  explor- 
ing her  native  land,  driving  alone 
in  her  own  coupe  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  stopping  oS  at  the  foot  of  a 
towering  pine  forest  at  the  tourist 
camp  there — then  speeding  across 
the  flat  lands  to  Salt  Lake  City  or 
down  to  Calexico  on  the  border,  lin- 
gering at  dusty,  out-of-the-way  oil 
stations  discovering  from  friendly 
attendants  what  makes  the  country 
she  loves  and  appreciates,  tick. 

In  the  severely  tailored  suit,  op- 
posite the  microphone  from  grin- 
ning Spencer  Tracy,  doing  a  radio 
version  of  "Ninotchka" — in  the 
suit    with    a    striking    new 


■  Her  home's  a  perfectly  ordered 
bachelor-girl  household,  run 
by  two  maids,  with  clever  final 
touches  added  by  Rosalind  her- 
self   for    weekend    entertaining. 


■    Bewitching,    wise-craekinn   >  j    ■_ 

..    -.   «  '^"«"««ng   and   beautiful    is    the 

new   Rosalind   Russell  who  set«  «k> 

.     .  '®**  '"e   pace   for   the 

with    a    purpose    in     life 


modern     bachelor    girl 


blouse  and  lapel  ornament,  opposite 
Jimmy  Stewart  doing  the  movie 
version  of  "No  Time  for  Comedy" 
on  the  Warner  lot — she  is  the  most 
modern  version  of  a  star. 

Her  home  is  a  cool  white  brick 
house  in  Beverly  Hills,  set  back 
from  the  walk  by  a  carpet  of  soft 
green  lawn — a  home  run  by  her  two 
maids,  who  know  exactly  what  is 
wanted  for  the  perfectly  ordered 
household  —  what  menus  to  be 
planned — what  clothes  to  be  laid 
out — what  cocktails  to  be  served. 

She  is  Rosalind  Russell,  brand- 
new  fashion  in  fascination — bache- 
lor girl  not  marking  time  until  she 
is  married  but  making  the  most  of 
every  single  moment  now;  a  Holly- 
wood rarity  whom  no  breath  of 
scandal  has  ever  touched,  who 
leaves  behind  her  no  trail  of 
broken  romances  or  discarded  mar- 
riages. 

She  is  even  taller  than  she  should 
be  for  pictures — five  feet  six  inches, 
to  be  exact,  much  wittier  than  cus- 
tom says  you  can  afford  to  be  for 


popularity  and  when  the  occasion 
demands,  happily  wears  glasses 

No  star  currently  is  more  com- 
pelling on  the  screen  or  more  be- 
lievable in  her  radio  roles,  no  one 
more  arduously  sought  after  by 
fancy-free  bachelors,  canny  movie 
producers   and   broadcast  sponsors 

It  IS  typical  of  Rosalind  to  be  one 
of  the  Hollywood  leaders  in  broad- 
casting. (By  what  some  might 
term  a  coincidence,  her  first  regu- 
lar series  of  programs  on  the  Sil- 
ver Theater  over  CBS  marked  an 
exciting  upswing  in  her  film 
fortunes.)  Gay,  wise-cracking, 
beautiful,  she  wants  to  be  on  any 
bandwagon  which,  like  entertain- 
ment's most  modern  medium, 
marches  with  progress. 

She's  like  that — alive,  interested, 
vital,  modern  to  the  fingertips.  Still, 
she's  not  these,  alone.  She's  femi- 
nine, too.  And  glamorous  with  the 
kind  of  glamour  that  goes  with  good. 


breeding,  education  and  a  keen, 
active  brain.  I  remember  a  com- 
ment that  an  electrician  at  War- 
ners, where  Rosalind  has  been  mak- 
ing "No  Time  for  Comedy,"  voiced 
one  day  when  I  was  visiting  the  set. 

"That  gal  savvies.  .  .  ." 

Well,  she  does.  She  "savvies" 
plenty.  Gaily,  sanely,  capably,  she 
steers  a  straight  course  through  the 
febrile,  troubled  sea  of  ambition 
and  emotion  that  is  Hollywood. 
Gaily,  sanely,  capably  she  lives  the 
kind  of  a  life  that  many  another 
star  like  herself  has  tried  to  live — 
but  could  not.  No  brokeh  mar- 
riages clutter  up  her  past.  No 
scandal  has  ever  whispered  in  her 
wake.  Her  friends  are  myriad  and 
her  enemies  none. 

I  asked  (Continued  on  page  73) 


■  No  star  has  been  more  admired  by 
men  than  Rosalind.  Her  friends  are 
myriad  and  her  enemies  none.  Above, 
with    radio    executive    Frank    Delano. 


■  Left,  after  a  hard  day,  Rosa- 
lind's beauty  secret  for  renewed 
loveliness  is  a  bath,  perfume  and 
correct  costume  for  leisure  hours. 


■  There  was  only  the  mem- 
ory of  past  happiness  to  help 
radio's  heroine  hold  true  to 
her  husband's  ideals.  Com- 
plete in  this  issue,  the  dra- 
matic story  of  a  widow's 
most    perplexing    problem 


aLONE  in  the  church,  Ellen  Ran- 
/\  dolph's  tears  ran  unchecked. 
I  \  As  she  knelt  near  the  simple 
altar,  she  read  again  the  single  sheet 
of  cheap  notepaper  in  her  hand, 
though  there  was  no  need — she 
already  knew  its  brief  message  by 
heart. 

"Your  husband  will  never  return 
to  you.  We  send  these  belongings 
of  his  to  prove  he  is  dead." 

There  was  no  signature.  In  the 
package  that  had  accompanied  the 
letter  were  George's  key  ring,  with 
all  its  keys,  and  his  wallet,  contain- 
ing a  few  personal  papers  and  snap- 
shots of  Ellen  and  of  Bob,  his  son. 
These  inanimate  objects,  even  more 
than  the  letter,  were  what  had  sent 
her  running  from  the  parsonage  to 
take  shelter  in  the  church. 

"Oh  God,"  Ellen  prayed.  "Help 
me  to  be  strong.  Help  me  to  find  the 
strength  to  do  the  work  George 
started.  If  I  am  not  to  have  him, 
that  is  Thy  will.  I  ask  Thy  help. 
Amen." 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  prayer,  she 
knew,  but  when  she  had  finished  it 
she  felt  better,  more  able  to  face 
the  problem  of  getting  through  this 
day  and  the  days  that  were  to 
follow. 

She  rose  and  looked  around  her, 
at  the  rows  of  plain  benches,  at  the 
shabby  organ  in  one  corner,  the 
walls  of  cheap  pine.  The  dreams  she 
and  George  had  had  for  this  church! 
And  now  he  was  gone.  Yet  she 
couldn't  accept — not  yet — what  the 
letter  told  her.  George  was  still 
alive,  she  felt,  still  with  her  here 
in  the  church  into  which  they  had 
poured  all  their  dreams,  even 
though  she  remembered  too  well  the 
day  George  had  been  called  back  to 
China,  back  to  the  interior  of  the 
wild,  north  country  where  they  had 
done  missionary  work.  She  had 
been  so  glad  when  they  had  left 
there  a  year  ago  and  had  returned 
here  to  Oakhurst.  And  then  the 
urgent  message  to  George  and  his 
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leaving,  with  a  smile  and  a  reas- 
suring kiss.  The  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed so  filled  with  anxiety  when 
she  had  received  no  word  from  him, 
no  hint  of  his  whereabouts.  And 
now  this  letter.  George  gone.  .  .  . 
Slowly,  in  the  hushed  silence, 
Ellen  walked  to  the  door,  looked  up 
to  the  small  belfry  surmounted  by 
a  plain  wooden  cross  that  had  once 
been  painted  white  but  now  was 
a  lavender-tinged  gray.  Shining  in 
the  distance,  a  glorification  rather 
than  a  worship  of  God,  was  the 
proud  spire  of  Oakhurst's  other 
church  that  arrogantly  flung  itself 
towards  Heaven. 


They  had  wanted  George  for  that 
other  church,  with  its  rich  pastorate, 
its  choir,  its  new  organ.  Yet,  it  had 
been  an  easy  choice.  Without  hesi- 
tation, she  and  George  had  chosen 
the  lower  town,  the  congregation  of 
poor  fishermen  and  the  workers  in 
the  canning  factory.  There  was  so 
much  work  to  be  done  here.  They 
had  made  only  a  small  beginning 
when  George  had  left. 

Ellen  knew  what  she  must  do.  She 
must  stay  on  here,  continue  to  live 
among  these  people,  serve  George's 
memory.  Even  though  another 
pastor  was  already  on  his  way  to 
take  charge  of  the  church. 


RADIO   AND   TELEVISION    IvURROB 


^'^mmmm^^- 


A  RADIO  MIRROR  NOVELETTE 


M..  E.D.T.,  over  the  NBC-Red  network,  sponsored  by  Co/gate  Pa/mo/ive  Peet  Co. 


Carl  Richmond  had  brought  Ellen 
the  news  that  same  morning,  telling 
her  she  must  leave  the  parsonage, 
though  it  was  obvious  to  Ellen  he 
was  hating  the  task.  But  Carl  had 
no  choice.  His  uncle,  Corey  Barrett, 
had  told  him  to  see  Ellen  and  what- 
ever Corey  Barrett  wanted  done, 
got  done,  no  matter  how. 

It  had  been  Corey  Barrett  from 
the  very  beginning  who  opposed 
George  and  Ellen  in  their  efforts  to 
better  conditions  for  the  workers  in 
lower  Oakhurst.  First  he  had  tried 
to  persuade  George  to  become  pastor 
of  the  other  church  and  when  he 
had  failed  there,  he  put  every  ob- 
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stacle  possible  in  their  way.  He  had 
wasted  no  time,  Ellen  thought, 
sending  a  new  minister  into  the 
church,  forcing  her  out  of  the 
parsonage. 

Corey  Barrett  was  an  opponent 
few  people  in  Oakhurst  dared  con- 
front for  very  long.  His  power  in 
the  town  was  far  reaching  and, 
Ellen  realized,  as  owner  of  the  can- 
ning factory,  he  was  only  too  nat- 
urally bitter  to^vards  anyone  w^ith 
influence  among  his  workers.  Ellen 
squared  her  shoulders,  pressed  her 
lips  together  to  bring  back  their 
color  and  stepped  into  the  bright 
sunlight.    A  shadow  fell  across  her 


path  and  for  a  moment,  she  couldn't 
see  who  it  was.  Shading  her  eyes, 
she  recognized  Mark  Hilton.  His  tall, 
muscular  figure  was  poised  tenta- 
tively, as  if  he  were  dubious  about 
speaking. 

"I  just  heard  about — ^what  came 
in  the  mail,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know 
what  to  say,  Ellen." 

"Don't  say  anything,"  she  told 
him.    "I'd  rather  you  didn't." 

He  nodded  gravely.  Once  more, 
she  was  able  to  count  on  Mark 
Hilton's  understanding,  his  com- 
plete sympathy.  Once,  when  they 
were  both  younger,  she  and  Mark 
had  planned  on  being  married — but 
then  Ellen  had  gone  to  China  on  a 
pleasure-trip,  had  met  George  Ran- 
dolph and  married  him  instead.  It 
had  hurt  Mark,  she  knew,  but  he 
never  showed  it.  When  she  and 
George  returned  together  to  the 
United  States,  after  five  years  of 
married  life,  Mark  was  just  the 
same — kind,  quiet-spoken,  devoted. 
Even  in  her  innermost  thoughts,  she 
had  never  admitted  the  truth — that 
she  knew  he  still  loved  her,  would 
always  love  her. 

HAVEN'T  you  any  idea  where 
George  went? — how  all  this 
could  have  happened  to  him?"  Mark 
asked. 

"Yes — a  little,  Mark.  A  good 
many  years  ago,  before  I  knew 
George,  he  traveled  up  into  Tibet — 
to  a  country  called  Antal.  I  don't 
know  what  happened  there,  really. 
George  never  would  talk  about  it. 
But  I  know  he  always  had  a  sort  of 
half -mystical  feeling  that  some  day 
he  would  go  back  there — not  of  his 
own  will." 

Mark  stared,  and  she  realized  that 
her  theory  must  sound  fantastic. 
How  much  more  so  it  would  appear 
if  she  told  him  of  her  other  reason 
for  believing  that  Antal  was  where 
George  had  gone! 

Night  after  night,  lately,  she  had 
dreamed  of  George.  She  had  seen 
him  on  a  ship,  dazed  and  stupid,  ac- 
companied by  two  men  of  Oriental 
appearance.  Then  she  had  seen  him 
in  a  vast,  cavernous  room,  sur- 
rounded by  uncowled,  bald-pated 
Tibetan  monks.  The  dreams  were 
disconnected;  they  told  no  coherent 
story;  but  they  were  starthngly 
vivid.  And  today,  faced  with  the 
reality  of  the  letter  that  had  come 
in  the  mail,  they  were  a  comfort 
that  she  could  not  see  shattered  by 
Mark's  cynicism,  well-meant  though 
it  would  undoubtedly  be. 

"What  will  you  do  now,  Ellen?" 
he  asked. 

"Stay  here  in  the  lower  town. 
George  would  want  me  to.  There's  a 
little  money  in  the  bank,  and  maybe 
I  can  get  a  job  of  some  kind.    I've 
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■  There  was  only  the  mem- 
ory of  past  happiness  to  help 
radio's  heroine  hold  true  to 
her  husband's  ideals.  Com- 
plete in  this  issue,  the  dra- 
matic story  of  a  widow's 
most    perplexing    problem 


aLONE  in  the  church,  Ellen  Ran- 
#\  dolph's  tears  ran  unchecked. 
#\  As  she  knelt  near  the  simple 
altar,  she  read  again  the  single  sheet 
of  cheap  notepaper  in  her  hand, 
though  there  was  no  need — she 
already  knew  its  brief  nnessage  by 
heart. 

"Your  husband  will  never  return 
to  you.  We  send  these  belongings 
of  his  to  prove  he  is  dead." 

There  was  no  signature.  In  the 
package  that  had  accompanied  the 
letter  were  George's  key  ring,  with 
all  its  keys,  and  his  wallet,  contain- 
ing a  few  personal  papers  and  snap- 
shots of  Ellen  and  of  Bob,  his  son. 
These  inanimate  objects,  even  more 
than  the  letter,  were  what  had  sent 
her  running  from  the  parsonage  to 
take  shelter  in  the  church. 

"Oh  God,"  Ellen  prayed.  "Help 
me  to  be  strong.  Help  me  to  find  the 
strength  to  do  the  work  George 
started.  If  I  am  not  to  have  him, 
that  is  Thy  will.  I  ask  Thy  help. 
Amen." 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  prayer,  she 
knew,  but  when  she  had  finished  it 
she  felt  better,  more  able  to  face 
the  problem  of  getting  through  this 
day  and  the  days  that  were  to 
follow. 

She  rose  and  looked  around  her, 
at  the  rows  of  plain  benches,  at  the 
shabby  organ  in  one  corner,  the 
walls  of  cheap  pine.  The  dreams  she 
and  George  had  had  for  this  church! 
And  now  he  was  gone.  Yet  she 
couldn't  accept — not  yet — what  the 
letter  told  her.  George  was  still 
alive,  she  felt,  still  with  her  here 
in  the  church  into  which  they  had 
poured  all  their  dreams,  even 
though  she  remembered  too  well  the 
day  George  had  been  called  back  to 
China,  back  to  the  interior  of  the 
wild,  north  country  where  they  had 
done  missionary  work.  She  had 
been  so  glad  when  they  had  left 
there  a  year  ago  and  had  returned 
here  to  Oakhurst.  And  then  the 
urgent  message  to  George  and  his 
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THE  STORY  OF 


A  RADIO  MIRROR  NOVELETTE 
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leaving,  with  a  smile  and  a  reas- 
suring kiss.  The  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed so  filled  with  anxiety  when 
she  had  received  no  word  from  him, 
no  hint  of  his  whereabouts.  And 
now  this  letter.  George  gone.  .  .  . 
Slowly,  in  the  hushed  silence, 
Ellen  walked  to  the  door,  looked  up 
to  the  small  belfry  surmounted  by 
a  plain  wooden  cross  that  had  once 
been  painted  white  but  now  was 
a  lavender-tinged  gray.  Shining  in 
the  distance,  a  glorification  rather 
than  a  worship  of  God,  was  the 
proud  spire  of  Oakhurst's  other 
church  that  arrogantly  flung  itself 
towards  Heaven. 


They  had  wanted  George  for  that 
other  church,  with  its  rich  pastorate, 
its  choir,  its  new  organ.  Yet,  it  hafl 
been  an  easy  choice.   Without  hesi- 
tation, she  and  George  had  chosen^ 
the  lower  town,  the  congregation  ^ 
poor  fishermen  and  the  workes!  ^p, 
the  canning  factory.    There  w  ^^Jj,  ] 
much  work  to  be  done  here. 
had  made  only  a  small  begin. 
when  George  had  left.  a, 

Ellen  knew  what  she  must  do.|^Hji 
must  stay  on  here,  continue  to^^j*  { 
among  these  people,  serve  Ge°r 
memory.      Even     though     anoth 
pastor  was  already  on  his  way 
take  charge  of  the  church. 

RADIO   AND   TH-EVISIOH    MlMO" 


Carl  Richmond  had  brought  Ellen 
the  news  that  same  morning,  telling 
her  she  must  leave  the  parsonage, 
though  it  was  obvious  to  Ellen  he 
was  hating  the  task.  But  Carl  had 
no  choice.  His  uncle,  Corey  Barrett, 
nw  told  him  to  see  Ellen  and  what- 
ever Corey  Barrett  wanted  done, 
sot  done,  no  matter  how. 

«  had  been  Corey  Barrett  from 
fT  ^«fy  beginning  who  opposed 
^rge  and  Ellen  in  their  efforts  to 
wer  conditions  for  the  workers  in 
iolT  °^''^"rst.  First  he  had  tried 
of  tv!'^"^'^^  George  to  become  pastor 
haat-?^^^^  church  and  when  he 

"  ^^"«d  there,  he  put  every  ob- 
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stacle  possible  in  their  way.  He  had 
wasted  no  time,  Ellen  thought, 
sending  a  new  minister  into  the 
church,  forcing  her  out  of  the 
parsonage. 

Corey  Barrett  was  an  opponent 
few  people  in  Oakhurst  dared  con- 
front for  very  long.  His  power  in 
the  town  was  far  reaching  and, 
Ellen  realized,  as  owner  of  the  can- 
ning factory,  he  was  only  too  nat- 
urally bitter  towards  anyone  with 
influence  among  his  workers.  Ellen 
squared  her  shoulders,  pressed  her 
lips  together  to  bring  back  their 
color  and  stepped  into  the  bright 
sunlight.    A  shadow  fell  across  her 


path  and  for  a  moment,  she  couldn't 
see  who  It  was.  Shading  her  eyes, 
^e  recognized  Mark  Hilton.  His  taU 
muscular  figure  was  poised  tenta-' 
I'vely,  as  if  he  were  dubious  about 
speaking. 

in  il  ^"^'  .''.^^'■^  about-what  came 

what  to  say,  Ellen." 

him°°"T'..  '^^  anything."  she  told 
nim.     I  d  rather  you  didn't." 

He  nodded  gravely.  Once  more, 
she  was  able  to  count  on  Mark 
Hilton  s  understanding,  his  com- 
plete sympathy.  Once,  when  they 
were  both  younger,  she  and  Mark 
had  planned  on  being  married— but 
then  Ellen  had  gone  to  China  on  a 
pleasure-trip,  had  met  George  Ran- 
dolph and  married  him  instead.  It 
had  hurt  Mark,  she  knew,  but  he 
never  showed  it.  When  she  and 
George  returned  together  to  the 
United  States,  after  five  years  of 
married  life,  Mark  was  just  the 
same— kind,  quiet-spoken,  devoted. 
Even  in  her  innermost  thoughts,  she 
had  never  admitted  the  truth— that 
she  knew  he  still  loved  her,  would 
always  love  her. 

UAVEN'T    you    any    idea    where 
'   George    went?— how    all    this 
could  have  happened  to  him?"  Mark 
asked. 

"Yes— a  little,  Mark.  A  good 
many  years  ago,  before  I  knew 
George,  he  traveled  up  into  Tibet— 
to  a  country  called  Antal.  I  don't 
know  what  happened  there,  really. 
George  never  would  talk  about  it. 
But  I  know  he  always  had  a  sort  of 
lialf-mystical  feeling  that  some  day 
lie  would  go  back  there — not  of  his 
own  will." 

Mark  stared,  and  she  realized  that 
her  theory  must  sound  fantastic. 
How  much  more  so  it  would  appear 
if  she  told  him  of  her  other  reason 
for  believing  that  Antal  was  where 
George  had  gone! 

Night  after  night,  lately,  she  had 
dreamed  of  George.  She  had  seen 
him  on  a  ship,  dazed  and  stupid,  ac- 
companied by  two  men  of  Oriental 
appearance.  Then  she  had  seen  him 
in  a  vast,  cavernous  room,  sur- 
rounded by  uncowled.  bald-pated 
Tibetan  monks.  The  dreams  were 
disconnected;  they  told  no  coherent 
story;  but  they  were  startlingly 
vivid.  And  today,  faced  with  the 
reality  of  the  letter  that  had  come 
in  the  mail,  they  were  a  comfort 
that  she  could  not  see  shattered  by 
Mark's  cynicism,  well-meant  though 
it  would  undoubtedly  be. 

"What  will  you  do  now,  Ellen?" 
he  asked. 

"Stay  here  in  the  lower  town. 
George  would  want  me  to.  There's  a 
little  money  in  the  bank,  and  maybe 
I  can  get  a  job  of  some  kind.    I've 


already  picked  out  a  cottage  that 
the  agent  says  I  can  have  for  ten 
dollars  a  month." 

Mark's  sensitive  lips  tightened. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  that  ten 
dollars  a  month  wouldn't  rent  a  very 
comfortable  house,  and  was  com- 
paring it  with  his  own  luxurious 
mansion  up  on  the  hill.  He  said,  "I 
thought  perhaps  you  and  Bob  might 
move  up  to  your  brother's." 

NO — Ted  suggested  it,  and  Claire 
is     quite     insistent.       But     I'd 
rather  stay  here." 

"You  know,  Ellen — if  there's  any- 
thing I  can  do.  .  .  ." 

"I  know,  Mark  dear.  But  this  is 
something  I'll  have  to  work  out  for 
myself." 

They  walked  out  of  the  church, 
and  on  the  porch  Ellen  saw  that  a . 
neat  green  coupe  had  stopped  in 
front  of  the  parsonage.  She  recog- 
nized it  with  dismay  as  Claire's. 
Now  there  would  be  another  wran- 
gle, and  of  course  she  would  have 
to  tell  Claire  about  the  letter  and 
the  package. 


Photos  especially  posed 
by  Elsie  Hitz  as  Ellen  and 
Ken    Daigneau   as    Mark. 


"Mark,"  she  said  hurriedly, 
"would  you  mind? — I'd  rather  see 
Claire  alone.  I'll  have  to  tell  her 
again  that  I  can't  come  to  live  with 
her  and  Ted,  and  it's  going  to  be 
difficult." 

He  smiled  sympathetically  and 
got  into  his  own  car. 

Ted  and  Claire  were  both  in  the 
parlor  of  the  parsonage  when  Ellen 
came  in.  Ted  Clayton  was  an  older, 
heavier,  and  masculine  version  of 
Ellen.  He  had  her  gray  eyes,  her 
dark,  taffy-colored  hair,  her  straight- 
forward, honest  way  of  thinking  and 
speaking.  He'd  be  quite  a  person, 
Ellen  often  thought,  if  he  had  mar- 
ried someone  other  than  Claire — 
Claire  with  her  porcelain-fragile 
loveliness,  her  devious  and  clever 
and  perfectly  conventional  mind. 

Claire  looked  quickly  at  Ellen, 
and  asked  at  once,  "Darling,  what's 
the  matter?    You've  been  crying." 

"A  little,"  Ellen  admitted.  "I  got 
this — and  some  things  of  George's — 
in  the  mail  this  afternoon."  She 
held  the  letter  out  for  them  to  read. 

For  once,  Claire  was  shocked  into 


■  If  only  she  could  tell  Mark  all 
that  was  In  her  heart — that  she  loved 
him,  but  not  well  enough  to  betray 
the  trust  George  had   left  with  her. 
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real  sympathy.  "How  horrible! 
Ellen — my  dear!"  Ted  was  silent, 
but  his  face  showed  his  thoughts. 

"Something  terrible  has  happened 
to  George,"  Ellen  said,  "I  can't  be- 
lieve he's  really  dead." 

"Have  you  told  Bob?"  Claire 
asked. 

"He — he  was  with  me  when  I 
opened  the  letter  and  the  parcel." 
Into  Ellen's  vision  came  again  the 
sight  of  Bob's  face,  the  quivering, 
silent  lips,  the  eyes  from  which, 
with  all  the  pride  of  his  fifteen 
years,  he  blinked  back  insistent 
tears. 

With  her  unfailing  genius  for 
making  the  sweetly  cutting  remark, 
Claire  said,  "It  must  be  terrible  for 
him.  It's  not  as  if  you  were  really 
his  mother.  .  .  ." 

No,  Ellen  admitted  inwardly,  it 
was  not  as  if  she  were  really  Bob's 
mother.  It  was  hard  to  keep  re- 
membering that.  He  hadn't  been  ten 
years  old  when  she  and  George  were 
married.  She  had  heard  his  prayers 
and  nursed  him  through  illnesses 
and  bound  up  his  childish  wounds, 
both  physical  and  spiritual;  and  she 
had  come  to  feel  that  he  was  her 
son  as  much  as  George's.  But  per- 
haps Claire  was  right:  perhaps  he 
didn't  share  that  feeling. 

"Ellen,  you  and  Bob  must  come  to 
live  with  us  now!  Mustn't  she, 
Ted?" 

"Well  .  .  .  perhaps  it  would  be 
better.  .  .  ." 

"Of  course  it  would!  Can't  you 
see,  Ellen,  it's  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do?" 

Quietly,  Ellen  answered,  "I  see 
it's  the  one  thing  I  can't  do,  Claire. 
I'm  awfully  grateful,  but — I  mustn't 
fail  George.  If  I  left  here  now, 
moved  up  with  you  and  Ted,  I'd 
be  throwing  away  every  ideal  he 
worked  for." 

Claire  half  turned  away  with  a 
gesture  of  baffled  dismissal.  Unseen 
by  her,  Ted  cast  Ellen  a  sympathetic 
look.  Then  Claire  returned  to  the 
argument  on  a  new  tack.  "Well, 
surely  you'll  get  rid  of  that  Brown 
girl  and  her  baby!  In  your  position, 
you  can't  afford  to  keep  them  with 
you." 

"Why  not?"  Ellen  asked.  "I'm 
very  fond  of  Amy,  and  the  baby  is 
a  darling.  Amy  doesn't  eat  so  very 
much — " 

"You  know  very  well  that  when  I 
said  'afford'  I  didn't  mean  it  in  a 
financial  sense!" 

"What  other  way  is  there  to  mean 
it?" 

"Very  well — if  I  must  be  blunt. 
Amy  Brown  is  an  unmarried 
mother!  Everyone  in  Oakhurst 
knows  that — but  no  one  knows  who 
she   is   or  where   she  came  from." 

"I  think  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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■  Their  whirlwind  courtship  has  lasted  in  twenty 
years  of  perfect  marriage,  an  exciting  union  of  two 
vital  people  as  important  to  the  world  as  to  themselves 


BERLIN,  in  1920,  was  a  city 
where  people  were  trying  to 
forget  the  horror  of  a  war  that 
had  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  It 
was  a  city  making  desperate  at- 
tempts to  return  to  civilization.  It 
was  a  home  for  scientists,  writers 
and  lovers  of  fine  music.  There  was 
poverty,  but  there  was  hope.  Hitler 
was  still  an  unknown  quantity  and 
Berlin  was  a  city  where  a  man  could 
walk  with  dignity  in  the  streets. 

A  young  American  girl  named 
Betty  Gram  had  just  arrived  in 
Berlin  from  America,  where  she 
had  spent  three  years  fighting  for 
women's  rights.  It  had  been  a  bit- 
ter, grueling  fight,  but  she  had 
helped  win  it.  Women  could  now 
vote.  Betty  Gram  had  come  to  Ber- 
Hn  to  relax  and  study  music. 

Berlin,  at  that  time,  was  also  the 
temporary  home  of  a  young  news- 
paperman named  Raymond  Swing. 
His  job  was  that  of  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.    His  pastime  was  music. 
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By  JACK  SHER 

One  evening,  a  friend  of  Betty 
Gram's  said,  "How  would  you  like 
to  visit  the  Swings  with  me?" 

"Who  are  the  Swings?"  Betty 
asked. 

"There  are  quite  a  few  of  them," 
the  friend  said.  "They're  the  most 
musical  family  in  Berlin." 


Raymond  Gram  Swing  broadcasting  tlie 
news  weelcdays  at  10  P.M.,  E.D.T.,  over 
Mutual,  sponsored  by  White  Owl  Cigars. 


■  An  ideal  American  couple — 
the  Raymond  Gram  Swings,  with 
the  English  refugee  boy  they 
have     taken     into     their     home. 

When  Betty  Gram  and  her  friend 
arrived,  there  was  only  one  Swing 
present — Raymond.  That  evening 
turned  out  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
whirlwind  courtship,  which  ended 
in  marriage  three  months  later.  A 
marriage  that  has  lasted  twenty 
years.  A  union  which  was  destined 
to  be  unusual  and  exciting  from  the 
very  beginning,  because  these  two 
young  people  were  not  only  inter- 
ested in  being  useful  to  each  other, 
but  useful  to  the  world  as  well. 

Today,  Raymond  Gram  Swing  is 
one  of  America's  leading  commenta- 
tors and  his  wife,  Betty  Gram 
Swing,  is  nationally  known  as  a 
feminist,  a  worker  and  lecturer  for 
women's  rights. 

"It  seems  strange,"  she  said  to 
me,  "but  women  themselves  have 
been  their  own  greatest  enemies. 
For  some  time  now,  men  have 
been  willing  to  concede  that  women 
were  their  equals  in  any  form 
of  endeavor.  But  the  majority  of 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Half  Way  Down  The  Street 

■  The  sentimental  ballad  that's  sweeping  the  country — play  it  and  listen  to  Fred 
Waring -feature  it  on  his  Chesterfield  programs,  as  Radio  Mirror's  song  of  the  month 
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■  She's  not  only  heard  every  Tuesday  night  over  the 
Mutual  network  with  Dave  Rose's  orchestra,  but  she's 
also  seen  twice  weekly  in  television  from  the  Coast. 
Betty  just  celebrated  her  19th  birthday;  started  in 
radio  when  she  was  ten — with  Al  Pearce  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; does  her  own  dress  designing  and  has  a  collection 
of  dogs,  cats  and  canaries  in  her  home  near  Hollywood. 
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■  A  young  star  who  found 
out  that  happiness  is  more 
than  appearance,  tells  her 
inspiring  true  story,  and 
shows  how  you  can  turn 
overweight    into   on    asset! 


A  BLUES  voice  and  a  very — 
well,  to  put  it  kindly — plump 
little  girl.  A  pug  nose,  a  grin 
and  a  figure  that  immediately 
invited  nicknames  like  "Shorty," 
"Runt"  and  "Fatty."  An  irrepres- 
sible giggle.  A  terrific  yen  for  curls 
and  ribbons  and  ankle  socks  and 
frilly  dresses  and  wide-brimmed, 
floppy,  romantic  hats.  Can  you 
think  of  any  less  glamorous  combi- 
nation than  this?  You  can't?  Well, 
neither  can  I. 

But  this  was  me.  This  was  the  gal 
who  sat  in  her  room  at  Grand- 
father's house  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, between  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  sometimes  far  into  the 
night,  wondering  unhappily  how 
she  was  going  to  get  to  be  a  glamour 
girl  and  doing  all  sorts  of  amazing 
and  slightly  frantic  things  to  be- 
come one.  Because,  you  see,  at  that 
time  I  thought  I  just  had  to  be  a 
glamour  girl  and  it  took  plenty  of 
misery  to  make  me  realize  that  I 
just  wasn't  the  raw  material  glam- 
our girls  are  made  from  and,  more 
important  still,  that  I  didn't  particu- 
larly want  to  be  one,  anyway. 

Before  I  went  to  the  University,  it 
didn't  seem  to  matter  very  much 
that  I  was  kind  of  plump.  Kids  al- 
ways run  around  in  crowds  and  I 
had  mine  and  never  missed  any  fun. 
But  at  the  University  it  was  differ- 
ent. You  were  on  your  own  and 
you  got  dates  or  you  didn't  get 
them.  Besides,  I  was  beginning  to 
get  a  vague  sort  of  ambition  to  do 
something,    to   be   a   success.    And, 
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By       PATSY        GARRETT 

■  Patsy    (above),   the    author   of   this    story,    sings   on    Fred    Waring's 
Pleasure  Time,  heard  Monday  through  Friday  over  NBC,  7  P.M.,  E.  D.  T. 


considering  the  fact  that  my  parents 
were  famous  troupers — they  trav- 
elled in  vaudeville  for  years  as 
Mason  and  Gwynne — and  that  I 
could  sing  and  make  people  laugh, 
it  isn't  surprising  that,  vague  as  they 
were,  my  thoughts  were  turning  to- 
ward the  stage.  But  who  ever  heard 
of  a  blues  singer  nicknamed  "Fat- 
ty?" So,  maybe,  you  can  see  why  I 
spent  so  many  hours  figuring  out 
what  was  wrong  with  me. 

At  first  I  did  a  lot  of  day-dream- 
ing. I  dreamt  of  myself,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  willowy  walk,  long 
eyelashes,  long  bob,  and  a  wide  sen- 
sitive mouth.  But  gradually  it  came 
over  me  that  you  can't  hope  for  a 
willowy  walk  if  you  have  short  legs. 


that  long  eyelashes  can't  be  grown 
at  will,  and  can  only  be  affected 
through  great  pains  and  much 
beauty  shop  money,  that  a  long  bob 
and  a  round  face  of  the  grinning  va- 
riety aren't  always  bosom  pals,  and 
that  a  wide  and  sensitive  mouth  was 
a  feature  I  would  only  see  in  my 
dreams.  It  gradually  dawned  on  me 
that  while  I  might  be  able  to  see 
myself  in  my  dreams,  nobody  else 
would.  I  decided  to  take  stock  of 
myself  and,  in  a  practical  way, 
learn  to  make  the  best  of  my  natu- 
ral attributes. 

That  sounds  easy,  but  it  wasn't. 

Any  girl  faced  with  the  same 
problems  I  had,  will  know  what  I 
mean.    It    {Continued  on  page   75) 
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■  The  stately  white  Georgian  house  sets  high  among  the  Bel  Air 
Hills.  Above,  Fanny  and  her  pet  Spitz  dog,  Ricky,  greet  you  at 
the  front  entrance.  Below,  at  the  foot  of  the  spiral  staircase 
is  a  1790  Sheraton  drunn  table  with  a  rare  old  Italian  oil  lamp. 


■  This  is  the  house  that 
radio's  Baby  Snooks 
built  for  Fanny  Brice — 
but  it  was  Fanny's 
thoughtful  planning 
that  has  made  it 
the   home   it  is  today        *^ 

I 

.  « 
1 

r  ANNY  BRICE  has  two  hobbies:  Baby"'' 
l"  Snooks  and  antiques.    And  the  con- 
necting link  is  that  Snooks  built  the 
house  that  harbors  the  age-old  treasuresa 

It  was  during  her  reign  as  ace  come4 
dienne  of  the  Ziegfeld  FoUies  that  Fanny* 
created  the  humorous  character  of  Baby 
Snooks,  and  now,  years  later,  the  saucy 
little  pest  is  bringing  her  new  fame  and 
fortune. 

The  Antique  Urge  started  during  an 
idle  hour  back  in  1923,  when  she  was 
lured     by     a     rare     Pembroke     table. 

Photos  specially  taken  for  Radio  Mirror  by  NBC,  Hollywood 
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■  Fanny  has  rigged  up  a  colorful  gantO' 
room  wnich  looks  out  on  a  beautiful  terrace, 
adjacent  to  the  turquoise  swimrhing  pool. 
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By   MAUD    CHEATHAM 


Instantly,  she  realized  she  was  caught  in  the  collector's  fatal 
web,  and  she's  been  "antique-ing"  ever  since. 

Cursed  or  blest,  with  a  nervous  energy — she  doesn't  know 
which  it  is — ^Fanny  grew  restless  sitting  around  waiting  for 
things  to  happen,  so  with  the  golden  sheckels  Baby  Snooks 
wins  as  star  of  NBC  Good  News  of  1940  program,  she  built 
a  stately  white  Georgian  house.  It  sets  high  among  the  Bel 
Air  hills,  and  faces  the  setting  sun. 

Here  is  ample  proof  that  living  is  an  art,  that  the  right 
way  of  life  has  to  be  acquired  through  careful  thought  and 
preparation. 

Explained  Fanny,  "The  main  point  was  that  I  wanted  a 
home,  but,"  she  added  with  an  impish  {Continued  on  page  55) 


■  This  1790  Pembroke  table  was  the  first  in  Miss 
Brice's  collection;  below,  the  unusual  smoking 
stand  was  converted  from  an  old  mufRn  stand. 


■  A  most  unusual  piece 
in  Miss  Brice's  collection 
of  art  treasures  is  an 
Italian  clock  (at  left). 
As  the  pendulum  swings 
back  and  forth,  the  eyes 
of  the  lady  do  the  same. 


■  Here  is  an  interesting 
corner  of  the  library 
where  Fanny  keeps  an 
antique  table,  laden 
with  several  odd-look- 
ing ornaments.  Note  the 
pear-shaped  container. 
It's  an  old   tea   caddy. 
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Fictionixed  by  Ethelda  Bedford  from  the  radio  serial  on  NBC-Blue,  at 
3:30  P.M.,  E.D.T.,  daily,  sponsored  by  Freexone  and  Kofynos  Toothpaste. 
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ELIZABETH  PERRY  was  resentful, 
fearful  and  terribly  alone.  John, 
her  husband,  whom  she  adored,  was 
so  immersed  in  Perry's  Department 
Store  that  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten about  his  wife  and  home.  In 
his  endeavor  to  capture  as  many 
customers  as  possible  from  his  com- 
petitor, Henry  Sullivan,  he  had 
hired  Annette  Rogers.  Annette, 
sleek,  attractive  and  scheming,  had 
always  had  plenty  of  money  until 
her  father  died  and  she  was  forced 
to  earn  her  living.  Elizabeth,  feel- 
ing sorry  for  her,  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  Annette's  becoming 
John's  assistant,  little  dreaming  that 
it  might  one  day  break  up  their 
home. 

One  evening  Elizabeth  called  for 
John  at  his  office,  and  was  rather 
reluctantly  invited  by  Annette  to 
join  them  at  a  dinner  to  be  given 
at  the  home  of  Robbin  Pennington, 
the  store's  largest  stockholder.  Also 
invited  was  Mortimer  Prince,  New 
York  millionaire,  and  his  daughter, 
Carlie,  one  of  Annette's  dearest 
friends.  While  driving  out  to  the 
Pennington  estate,  Annette  told 
Elizabeth  that  it  was  necessary  to 
augment  her  salary  by  playing  the 
stock  market  and  that  fortunately 
she  received  tips  from  Prince  and 
Pennington.  She  also  admitted  that 
she  was  always  able  to  borrow, 
money  when  she  needed  it. 

Elizabeth  entered  the  Pennington 
home  a  little  warily,  but  she  was 
soon  made  to  feel  at  ease  by  Robbin. 
He  paid  her  many  compliments,  re- 
marked about  the  fine  capabilities  of 
her  husband  and  warned  her  of 
Annette.  Elizabeth,  remembering 
Annette's  remark  in  the  car  about 
stock  market  tips,  queried  Robbin 
about  it  and  learned  indirectly  that 
John  was  providing  Annette  with 
funds. 

Elizabeth,  choked  by  jealousy,  de- 
cided to  fight  Annette  at  her  own 
game.  She  asked  Robbin  to  drive 
her  home — and  in  the  car  requested 
the  name  of  a  broker.  The  next 
morning  she  appeared  in  the  ofiice 
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of  Atchinson  Dobbs  with  $20,000.00 
worth  of  bonds  which  John  had 
given  her  when  they  were  married. 
The  broker  persuaded  her  to  invest 
the  entire  sum  in  oil  stocks — buying 
on  margin  so  that  her  profits  might 
be  greater.  After  two  miserable 
weeks  had  gone  by  she  received  a 
call  from  Dobbs  asking  for  an  ad- 
ditional $10,000  to  cover  her  pre- 
vious purchases — and  in  panic,  she 
mortgaged  the  house. 

Next  day  Annette  Rogers  came  to 
see  Elizabeth  to  announce  that  she 
was  going  to  marry  Henry  Sullivan 
— John's  business  competitor.  After 
the  first  flush  of  relief  at  the  pros- 
pect of  Annette's  disassociation  from 
John,  Elizabeth  became  suspicious. 
Why  had  she  hurried  over  to  tell 
her  this  news-?  While  Annette  was 
trying  to  explain,  the  phone  rang 
and  Dobbs  informed  her  that  all  her 
money  was  lost  unless  she  could 
cover.  In  a  flash,  Elizabeth  realized 
that  Annette,  too,  had  lost  large  sum 
of  John's  money  and  was  now  plan- 
ning to  marry  Sullivan  because  she 
had  over-reached  herself  with  John. 
She  asked  Annette  to  leave  her 
house  immediately.  A  few  minutes 
later  John  came  in — a  tragic,  un- 
happy figure — asking  for  the  bonds 
— informing  her  that  he  needed 
money  badly  in  order  to  keep  his 
business  going.  How  was  Elizabeth 
to  tell  him  what  she  had  done?  Had 
she  really  lost  him  now? 


D 


ON'T  you  hear  me,  Elizabeth?" 
John  Perry  kept  saying  to  his 
wife.  "I've  come  home  to  get 
those  stocks.    Let  me  have  them." 

His  hands  clutched  her  shoulders 
harder;  still  she  could  not  speak. 
How  could  she  tell  him  she  had  lost 
everything  trying  to  hold  him? 

John's  fingers  fastened  more 
tightly  and  through  her  numbness 
she  felt  the  pain. 

"I  can't  let  you  have  them! 
They're  not  here.  I — John,  I  lost 
them  .  .  .  even  mortgaged  this 
house—" 

Like  a  loud  shot  the  door  behind 


Elizabeth  walked  over  to  the  window  , 
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■  Begin  now,  as  a  thrilling 
novel,  the  intimate  story  of 
lovely  Elizabeth  Perry  whose 
marriage  drama  might 
be  a  vivid  chapter  taken 
from  the  life  of  any  woman 


It  was  an  odd  time  to  realize  that  a  man  was  in  love  with  her  . ,  .  Robbin  waited. 


John  slammed  as  his  body  slumped 
against  it.  The  noise  startled  Eliza- 
beth back  to  reality. 

She  heard  her  dry  whispers  as 
she  unfolded  the  facts  .  .  .  saw  his 
eyes  dilate  with  astonishment.  Once 
she  started  talking,  she  told  him 
about  Dobbs  who  said  his  clients 
bought  on  margin  because  profits 
were  proportionately  greater,  how 
she  had  kept  plunging — couldn't 
stop. 

"Because  I  hoped  so  terribly  for 
success — I  was  selfish,  John — I  see 
now.    But — " 

The  tragedy  in  his  eyes  stopped 
her. 

They  looked  at  each  other  over 
a  gulf,  it  seemed  to  Elizabeth,  so 
vast  that  even  their  five  years  of 
love  and  marriage  could  not  span  it. 

"I  did  it  for  you,"  she  cried. 
Couldn't  he  see  that  she  had,  in 
desperation,  tried  the  only  way  she 
knew  to  prove  she  could  command 
a  place  in  his  world — the  world  he 
loved  and  respected  even  more  than 
their  home? 

"Say  something,  John!  Don't 
stand  there  staring  at  me  like  that!" 
she  pleaded. 

After  an  interminable  moment 
his  arm  went  round  her  shoulder. 
At  last  he  spoke:  "It's  all  right. 
I'll  find  the  money  somewhere."  He 
wet  his  lips.  Elizabeth  saw  that  his 
forehead  was  damp. 

"I — did  it  for  you,"  she  whispered. 
"We  still  have  each  other.  I  love 
you,  John.    I'll  do  anything.  .  .  ." 

"Somewhere,"  he  repeated.  "I've 
got  to  go  now,"  he  went  on.  "There's 
still  one  chance.  Mortimer  Prince. 
He's  gone  back  to  New  York.  I'll 
have  to  find  him." 

In  silence  Elizabeth  followed  him 
up  the  stairs  to  their  room,  helped 
him  fill  a  single  suitcase. 

"John,  I — I  can't  say  anything 
more  than  I'm  terribly  sorry  and — 
ashamed." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  once.  "It's  all  right.  It  can't  be 
helped  now,  Elizabeth.  It's  got  to 
work  out  somehow — " 
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Elizabeth  finds  through  heartache  that  jealousy  and  suspicion  should  have  no  place  in 


He  was  gone  quickly  in  a  cab 
hailed  at  the  curb.  The  man  whose 
love  and  life  she  had  known  for  five 
years  was  gone.  She  closed  the  door 
and  the  click  of  the  lock  echoed  in 
the  empty  room.  John  was  gone  to 
fight  for  his  very  existence  in  the 
business  world,  when  she  might 
have  been  able  to  reach  out  her 
hand  and  save  him.  He  had  left, 
with  more  suffering  in  his  eyes  than 
she  had  even  seen. 

ELIZABETH  could  not  think,  could 
not  see  for  tears.  For  anger.  For 
humiliation.  She  went  upstairs  in 
a  kind  of  daze,  sat  on  the  bed,  feel- 
ing the  emptiness  of  those  gaping 
bureau  drawers. 

When  the  old  Irish  maid,  Molly, 
came  in,  Elizabeth  explained  that 
Mr.  Perry  would  be  away  several 
days — and  somehow  she  stumbled 
through  the  routine  of  a  house,  no 
longer  a  home,  of  a  life  which  had 
become  merely  an  existence,  pivot- 
ing around  one  question:  When  will 
John  come  back? 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  she 
telephoned  the  store,  to  hear  the 
competent-toned  voice  of  the 
switchboard  operator  say: 

"Mrs.  Perry?  I  thought  I  recog- 
nized you,  but  thought  surely  you 
knew  Mr.  Perry  is  in  New  York." 

Feeling  like  a  fool,  she  answered 
quickly — "Of  course.  It's  just  that 
I'm  nervous  when  he  flies  and 
wanted  to  know  the  minute  he  ar- 
rived at  the  store." 

She  didn't  know  he  had  flown. 
She  didn't  know  anything — only 
that  life  without  him  was  torture. 
What  could  she  do — without  him? 
Get  a  job  .  .  .  work  .  .  .  somehow 
live  through  days  and  nights  until 
something  would  happen  to  bring 
them  together  again? 

She  lay  awake  at  night,  listened 
for  the  phone,  when  the  tired  beats 
of  her  heart  were  so  loud  she  won- 
dered if  she  could  hear  the  bell  if 
it  rang.  When  neighbors  called,  she 
slaved  to  sound  cheerful.    She  was 


able  to  fool  everyone  except  Grand- 
ma Nora  Manners. 

Life  had  taught  Nora  Manners  in 
her  67  years  to  understand  the  hu- 
man heart  without  trying  to  change 
it.  She  was  the  quiet,  loving  kind, 
who  could  listen  without  holding 
forth  with  her  own  opinions  on  what 
was  right  for  a  wife  to  do  and  what 
was  wrong  with  what  she  had  done. 
She  had  taken  Elizabeth  to  raise 
when  her  mother,  Nora's  only 
daughter,  and  her  husband,  had 
been  killed  suddenly  in  an  automo- 
bile accident.  And  not  even  Eliza- 
beth's marriage  to  John  Perry  had 
lessened  the  bond  of  devotion  be- 
tween them. 

"Granny!"  Elizabeth  exclaimed, 
opening  the  door  to  the  bright-eyed 
old  lady  that  Sunday  afternoon. 
"Why  didn't  you  tell,  me  you  were 
coming?" 

"Well,  when  I  called  you  this 
beautiful  afternoon  and  heard  no 
cheer  in  your  voice  I  didn't  think  I 
needed  to  tell  you.  You  should  have 
known  I'd  soon  be  here." 

It  was  good  to  hear  the  cracked 
old  voice,  feel  those  tender,  knowing 
eyes,  reading  her  heart. 

"Not  like  you  to  turn  hermit, 
Elizabeth,"  Granny  Manners  said, 
planking  her  bag  down  in  the  hall 
and  taking  off  her  coat.  "I  knew 
something  was  wrong  when  they 
told  me  at  the  store  yesterday  John 
had  been  in  New  York  a  week." 

Granny  knew  without  being  told 
that  Elizabeth  had  stayed  there,  in 
the  house,  alone,  waiting — ^wonder- 
ing, listening  for  the  phone,  for  a 
taxi  stop. 

"My  child,  don't  you  know  crying 
won't  help?" 

But  it  did  help,  just  to  let  go  like 
that,  with  those  plump,  loving  arms 
holding  her. 

"You're  going  to  stay  with  me, 
Granny?"  unable  to  keep  the  plead- 
ing fronri  her  voice  as  she  dried  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  the  bag  on  the 
floor. 

"I  always  liked  that  little  blue 
and  yellow  guest  room." 

Elizabeth  started  up  the  stairs 
with  the  bag.  The  old  lady  followed, 
balancing  her  steps  by  holding  to 
the  bannister. 

"It's  all  my  fault — about  John." 
No  use  holding  back  from  Granny, 
who  loved  John  as  if  he  were  her 
own  son. 

There  in  the  blue  and  yellow 
room,  sitting  on  the  candlewick 
spread,  Elizabeth  let  go  the  whole 
story  through  unrestrained  tears. 

"I  was  jealous — afraid.  That's 
why  I  did  it!" 

"I  understand,  dear,"  holding 
Elizabeth's  hand.   "It's  the  way  with 


a  woman.  She  wants  everything. 
Just  having  a  man  love  her  is  never 
enough — yet,  goodness  knows,  no 
one  ever  has  everything  in  this  life 
at  one  time.  Certainly  not  every 
part  of  a  man's  heart.  Part  of  John's 
heart  will  always  belong  to  his  busi- 
ness, Elizabeth." 

"Oh,  I  know  that  now,"  Eliza- 
beth said  miserably.  "But  now  I've 
lost  his  trust." 

"Try  not  to  think  of  it  for  a 
while."  Granny  Manners  knew  that 
reviewing  her  worry  again  and 
again  would  not  help,  that  what 
Elizabeth  needed  most  just  then  was 
forgetfulness. 

"Turn  out  that  light  and  go  to 
sleep!"  Granny  would  call  down  the 
hall  every  time  Elizabeth  dared  turn 
on  the  light.  No  more  sitting  up  till 
dawn,  pretending  to  read.  Granny 
made  her  woo  sleep  with  egg-nogs 
and  hot  milk.  Elizabeth  was  not 
even  allowed  out  of  bed  till  11 
o'clock  during  the  following  three 
days. 

John  had  been  away  ten  days 
when  one  noon  the  phone  rang  and 
Elizabeth  raced  to  answer  it. 

"Mr.  Perry  has  just  come  into  the 
store,  Mrs.  Perry,"  the  store  oper- 
ator informed  her  politely.  "Would 
you  like  me  to  connect  you  with 
him?" 

After  a  breathless  pause  Eliza- 
beth said,  "No — no,  not  unless  he 
asked  you  to  call  me.  He — ^he 
phoned  me  himself  from  the  air- 
port." 

IT  was  strange  that  she  could  lie  so 
easily  to  save  her  pride,  to  keep 
an  anonymous  telephone  girl  from 
knowing  the  truth,  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  been  separated  for  ten 
days  yet  he  had  not  even  phoned 
her  when  he  returned. 

But  she  could  not  lie  to  herself 
about  those  endless  nights  of  wait- 
ing and  listening.  There  would 
never  be  any  way  in  the  world  to 
keep  from  remembering  these  past 
ten  days. 

She  still  sat  in  the  chair  beside 
the  table.  Her  fingers  ached  from 
clenching  the  phone,  when  suddenly 
it  rang  again,  jangled  the  pain  in 
her  heart  into  quick  hope.  John! 
What  could  she  say? 

"Hello — "  Tears  shot  into  her  eyes 
and  voice. 

"That  you,  Elizabeth?"  a  mascu- 
line voice  asked. 

"John — "  Even  though  now  she 
knew  it  was  not  John,  mechanically 
she  had  called  his  name  in  despair. 

"This  is  Robbin  Pennington — " 

"Bobbin  Pennington — it — it's  nice 
to  hear  from  you."  Her  polite,  con- 
ventional words  thinly  covered  her 
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the  heart  of  a  devoted  wife 

mingled  disappointment  and  sur- 
prise. 

"May  I  drop  in  to  see  you  for  a 
few  minutes?  I'm  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. I'd  like  to  talk  to  you." 

"Do  come,"  she  said,  replacing  the 
phone  and  realizing  she  was  not  dis- 
pleased that  he  had  called  her.  In 
fact,  his  voice  had  etched  a  friendly 
vision  on  her  mind.  But  had  he 
called  to  talk  about  John — tell  her 
something  which  should  not  be  re- 
peated over  the  wire? 

She  had  no  more  than  opened  the 
door  to  him  than  he  spoke  straight 
to  the  thought  in  the  front  of  her 
mind. 

"I've  come  to  talk  about  you,"  he 
smiled  as .  she  took  his  hat.  "I've 
just  learned  about  what  happened 
to  your  investment — you  see,  I  went 
back  east  with  Mortimer  Prince 
right  after  the  party." 

"Then,  you  know — " 

His  serious  blue  eyes  held  hers  as 
she  sat  beside  him  on  the  couch  and 
told  her  just  how  very  much  he  did 
know. 

"We  flew  back  this  morning." 

"We?"  Elizabeth  faltered. 

"Why,  yes,"  Pennington  said. 
"John,  myself,  Mortimer  Prince  and 
his  daughter  Carlie." 

Now,  Elizabeth  realized,  he  must 
know  that  John  had  not  yet  called 
her  to  tell  her  he  was  back. 

"I  thought  you  knew — "  He 
paused. 

"About  the  money  for  the  store?" 
breathlessly  Elizabeth  hazarded  a 
guess. 

Pennington  nodded,  his  dark  eye- 
brows drawn  together  in  a  frown. 

"Yes.  You  know,  I'm  not  sure 
how  the  deal  is  going  to  work  out. 
Perhaps  John  bit  off  more  this  time 
than  he  could  chew." 

WHY?  What  do  you  mean?" 
Elizabeth  asked  sharply.  She 
must  find  out  what  Pennington 
knew,  what  John  had  accomplished 
on  his  trip — though  how  much  bet- 
ter if  she  would  have  heard  it  first 
from  John! 

"Mortimer  Prince  has  a  unique 
plan.  It  was  the  only  way  John 
could  persuade  him  to  put  some  of 
his  millions  in  the  store.  The  idea 
simply  is  that  Prince  will  invest  as 
much  money  as  John  needs,  provid- 
ing John  will  take  his  daughter 
Carlie  into  his  office  and  teach  her 
the  department  store  businiess  for 
a  year." 

Elizabeth  felt  her  nerves  let  go, 
sharply.  An  intense  weariness 
flooded  her,  relieving  the  tension  of 
the  moment  before  and  for  the  first 
time  since  Dobbs  had  called  to  tell 
her  she  was  wiped  out  in  the  market, 
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■  John's  fingers  fastened  more  tightly  and  through  her  numbness 
she  felt  the  pain.     "I — John,  I — lost  them,"  Elizabeth  faltered. 


she  felt  that  she  could  draw  a  deep 
breath  without  constriction. 

John  had  got  the  money  he 
needed!  The  store  was  safe.  In  that 
moment,  nothing  else  mattered  to 
Elizabeth. 

"Then — then  everything's  all  right 
now!"  she  said,  unashamed  tears 
welling  up  and  spilling  over  down 
her  cheeks.  ' 

"I  hope  so — ^for  all  our  sakes," 
Pennington  said.  "But  how  about 
you,  Elizabeth?  The  money  you 
invested.  .  .  ." 

That  doesn't  count  now,  Elizabeth 
whispered  to  herself,  but  there  was 
fear — and  doubt  surging  back  into 
her  consciousness. 

"The — the  money,"  she  stam- 
mered. For  it  was  still  true.  John 
hadn't  called  her  since  he  had  left 


that  afternoon  ten  days  ago  when 
she  had  told  him  the  money  was 
lost. 

"Yes,"  Pennington  said,  "that's 
really  why  I'm  here,  Elizabeth.,  To 
tell  you  that  I  want  you  to  let  me 
help  you.  I  know  how  badly  you've 
lost.  Consider  it  a  loan.  .  .  .  John 
need  not  know  unless  you  want  to 
tell  him.  He  can  believe  you  won 
it  back  in  a  rising  market." 

What  was  he  saying?  "Consider 
it  a  loan  .  .  .  John  need  not 
know.  ..." 

"Oh  no!"  The  exclamation  was 
with  sudden  fierceness. 

"But  why  not?"  he  said  more 
gently.  "It  can't  hurt  anyone  and  it 
might  mean  so  much  to  you."  There 
was  a  tenseness  in  his  voice  now, 
an  under-  {Continued  on  page  78) 
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i  Fancy  cutting-up — Rudy  threatens  W.  C.  Fields' 
nose    while    a    pretty    pirate    slips    on    the    noose. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  (ten  years  ago)  Don  Dicker- 
man,  who  owned  the  famous  Heigh  Ho  Club 
in  New  York,  gave  Rudy  Vallee  his  first  playing 
and  singing  job,  which  started  him  on  the  road  to 
radio,  night-club  and  movie  fame.  Rudy  has  gone 
a  long  way  since  then,  but  Don  Dickerman's  luck 
didn't  hold  as  well.  Recently,  Rudy  found  his  old 
friend  playing  bit  parts  in  pictures,  and  resolved 
to  help  him  make  a  come-back.  With  the  financial 
backing  of  his  many  good  friends,  Bing  Crosby, 
Tony  Martin,  Fred  MacMurray,  Ken  Murray,  Bob 
Hope,  Errol  Flynn  and  Jimmie  Fidler,  Rudy 
launched  the  Pirates'  Den  Night  Club  in  Holly- 
wood, with  Don  Dickerman  as  Captain  of  the 
Buccaneer  ship.  It's  a  unique  and  colorful  ren- 
dezvous with  a  skull  and  bones  bar,  a  bottle- 
throwing  gallery,  a  brig  where  they  lock  up  beau- 
tiful ladies  who  refuse  to  scream  at  the  one-eyed 
pirates,  the  rat  trap,  or  hangman's  noose. 

The  pictures  on  these  pages  were  taken  the  night 
of  the  opening  to  which  Hollywood's  famous  movie 
ahd  radio  stars  came  to  wish  the  owners  success. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  sometimes  "auld 
acquaintances"  don't  forget.  { 


t  Hold  your  ears!   They're  throwing  empty  bottles  at  iron  pirates — six  shots  for  a  quarter — left  to  right  are  Pat  Dove, 
Edgar  Bergen,  Nancy  Kelly,  Gary  Cooper,  Pirate  Ken  Murray,  Dorothy  Lamour,  Millicent  Batchelor,  Pirate  Vallee. 
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I  In  the  brig — Mrs,  Arthur  Lake  refuses  to  scream  while 
Arthur  Lake  (Dagwood)   is  happy  about  the  whole  thing. 


I  They  stayed  until  the  candles  burned  low — Ann  Dvorak, 
Gary   Cooper,    Mrs.    Fred    MacMurray   and   Jack    Benny. 


■  Below,  Captain  Dickermon  tells 
thrilling  adventure  stories  to 
Jackie  Cooper  and  Bonita  Gran- 
-but    they    aren't    scared! 


VI 


■  Below,  Ken  Murray  and  Edgar 
Bergen  try  to  get  Dorothy  Lamour 
out  of  the  brig  while  Rudy  Wa\- 
lee    laughs — he's    got    the.  key! 
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■  Pirates  Ken  Murray,  JImmie  Fid- 
ler  and  Rudy  Yallee  (sans  cos- 
tume], entertain  the  customers 
with   comedy,   news   and   singing. 
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The  pirates  see  that  you  eat  the  food — or  else!     So 
Fred  MacMurray,  Mrs.  Gary  Cooper  and  Ray  Milland  eat! 


Ill 


IHEV  BRonDcnsi 


■  Radio  Mirror  pays  tribute  to  those  courageous  men  who 
forget  sleep,  food  and  the  fear  of  sudden  death  to  record 
history  while  you  listen,  and  this  month  introduces,  with 
vivid  stories,  four  of  radio's  daring  newscasters  whose 
words  a  whole  nation  is  tuning  in.  Presenting:  William] 
Shirer,  Major  Eliot,  Paul  Archinard  and  William  Kerkerl 


William  Shirer 

BERLIN  DIPLOMAT— Evacuation. 
Not  a  new  word,  but  a  newly 
familiar  one.  You  hear  it,  you 
read  it,  you  see  it  in  the  newsreels. 
All  over  Europe — in  England,  in 
France,  in  Finland,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium— women  and  children  being 
evacuated.  Women  and  children  on 
the  roads,  on  the  way  to  some- 
where, anywhere,  away  from  the 
war  zones.  Women  and  children 
on  trains,  on  ships,  bound  for 
other  countries.  Neutral  countries. 
America. 

And  in  Berlin,  at  the  time  of -this 
writing,  William  L.  Shirer,  the  CBS 
correspondent,  is  worrying  about 
getting  his  own  family  out  of  the 
danger  zone.  His  wife  and  two- 
year-old.  daughter  are  still  there 
with  him,  after  two  attempts  have 
failed  to  get  them  out  of  Europe  to 
the  safety  of  the  United  States. 
Twice  now,  Paul  White,  director  of 
CBS  Special  Events,  has  booked 
passage  for  them,  once  on  the 
Washington  and  once  on  the  Man- 
hattan. Both  times,  Mrs.  Shirer  and 
the  baby  have  been  unable  to  make 
the  sailing,  the  first  time  because 
the  Shirer  house  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, couldn't  be  closed  fast 
enough,  the  second  time  because 
they  couldn't  reach  the  ship.  Flying 
them    to    America    on    the    Yankee 
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Clipper  has  been  considered,  but 
Shirer  is  afraid  to  let  them  cross 
war  torn  Etirope  to  get  to  Lisbon 
to  catch  the  plane. 

At  the  moment,  they  are  fairly 
safe  in  Berlin.  How  long  this  com- 
parative safety  will  last,  no  one 
knows.  It  is  certain  that  if  London 
is  bombed,  the  English  will  retaliate 
and  Berlin  will  be  in  for  it.  But 
perhaps  by  that  time  Mrs.  Shirer 
and  the  baby  will  have  been  re- 
moved to  a  safe  place. 

For  William  L.  Shirer,  himself, 
trouble  and  war  and  disaster  are 
not  new  experiences.  For  years,  his 
job  has  been  to  cover  just  such 
things,  wherever  they  happen.  Eu- 
rope, the  Near  East,  India.  In  Eu- 
rope, he's  watched  Hitler's  rise  to 
power  and  Mussolini's  rise  to  power. 
He's  met  and  talked  with  most  of 
the  important  people  in  European 
political  and  military  circles.  In 
India,  he  was  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  He's 
witnessed  the  persecution  of  mi- 
norities. He's  seen  Anschluss  and 
Blitzkrieg  in  action.  War  is  trouble 
— and  trouble  is  his  job. 

And  all  this  is  very  remote  from 
the  small,  quiet  town  of  Hawk-Eye, 
Iowa,  where  William  L.  Shirer  was 
born  some  39  years  ago.  Soon  after 
he  was  born,  his  family  moved  to 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  later 
young  Bill  attended  Coe  College. 
On  his  graduation  in  1925,  he  went 
to  Europe,  working  his  way  over 
on  a  cattleboat.  He  liked  Europe 
and  wanted  to  stay  there  awhile,  so 
he  got  himself  a  job  in  the  Paris 
office  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

From  1926  until  1929,  as  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  entire  European  conti- 
nent was  his  beat.  In  1929,  he  more 
or  less  settled  down  in  Vienna  as 
chief  of  the  Tribune's  Central  Eu- 
ropean bureau.  Somehow,  sometime 
between  his  hectic  trips  all  over 
Europe  on  special  assignments,  he 
managed  to  meet  Teresa  Stiberitz 
in  a  Viennese  newspaper  office  and 
married  her. 

In  1932,  he  took  a  rest  in  Spain. 
Loafing  and  swimming  and  working 
on  a  novel.  But  trouble  was  in  his 
blood — he  was  a  newspaperman. 
So,  in  1934,  he  got  a  job  as  the  Ber- 
lin correspondent  for  Universal 
Service.  And  in  1937,  CBS  invited 
him  to  join  its  staff,  with  Vienna  as 
his  headquarters. 

He  was  in  Vienna  when  Hitler 
began  his  march  on  Austria.  In  less 
than  three  hours  after  talking  on 
the  phone  with  his  chief,  Edward 
Murrow,  Shirer  was  on  a  chartered 
plane    headed    for    London.     That 
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night,  he  broadcast  from  London  to 
America  the  uncensored  story  of 
the  Anschluss.  He  stayed  in  London 
ten  days.  The  Austrian  border  was 
closed  and  all  communication  with 
Vienna  cut  off.  And  Bill  Shirer  al- 
most went  crazy.  For  back  in 
Vienna,  at  this  most  inopportune 
time,  Mrs.  Shirer  was  having  a 
baby. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  that,  he 
moved  his  family  to  Geneva.  It 
was  safer  there.  Not  that  he  stayed 
there  much  himself. 

He  went  to  Prague,  saw  that  the 
real  story  was  in  Germany  and 
flew  to  Berlin.  He  was  in  Godes- 
burg  on  the  night  of  the  famous 
Hitler-Chamberlain  talks.  He  was 
in  the  Sudetenland  when  the  Ger- 
man troops  marched  in.  He  trav- 
elled by  train,  truck,  bus,  car,  horse- 
drawn  cart,  even  on  foot  when 
necessary.  He  slept  anywhere.  For 
21  days,  chasing  the  British-Czech 
crisis  over  the  face  of  Europe,  he 
lived  in  one  suit  and  travelled 
2,950  miles. 

In  spite  of  all  this  furious  activity, 
He  still  manages  to  look  like  a  quiet, 
Viennese  professor.  He's  short  and 
stocky  and  getting  a  little  bald.  He 
wears  spectacles  and  his  manner  is 
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modest  and  a  little  hesitant. 

Before  the  war,  he  and  Teresa 
and  the  girl  baby  lived  in  a  roomy 
apartment  in  one  of  Geneva's  typi- 
cal, old  fashioned  homes.  On  holi- 
days, he  and  Teresa  would  ski  on 
Mont  Blanc,  or  entertain  the  diplo- 
mats, newspapermen,  writers  and 
artists,  who  gathered  to  "party"  in 
their  comfortable  home. 

His  work  is  grueling  and  serious. 
It  isn't  merely  a  question  of  gather- 
ing his  news  and  going  to  a  broad- 
casting studio  and  reading  his  ma- 
terial over  the  air. 

In  a  cable  to  Paul  White  a  few 
months  ago,  he  presented  a  vivid 
picture  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  him. 

"Though  6:45  New  York  broad- 
cast doesn't  take  place  in  Berlin 
until  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, getting  to  the  studio  on  time  is 
one  of  my  major  headaches.  Haven't 
used  my  car  for  some  weeks  be- 
cause of  lack  of  gasoline  and  also 
because  wKen  I  did  use  it  I  con- 
tinually found  myself  during  black- 
outs driving  on  sidewalks  and  into 
buildings. 

"So  I  use  the  subway  now.  But 
first  I  have  to  negotiate  a  long 
stretch  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  in  the 
pitch  dark  to  reach  the  subway  sta- 
tion. Having  a  poor  memory,  I  took 
three  months  to  memorize  the  exact 
positions  of  fourteen  lamp  posts, 
four  fire  hydrants,  three  traffic 
light  posts  and  three  sets  of  pro- 
jecting stairways,  lying  between 
my  hotel  and  the  station.  The 
hardest  to  remember  are  the  Berlin 
lamp  posts,  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  sidewalk,  instead  of  at  the 
curb.  So,  getting  to  the  studio, 
which  used  to  take  twelve  minutes 
in  my  car,  now  takes  an  hour. 

When,  and  if,  things  ever  quiet 
down  in  Europe,  Shirer  hopes  to  be 
able  to  take  his  family  to  Hawk- 
Eye,  Iowa.  As  far  away  from  guns 
and  shells  and  danger  as  he  can  get 
them. 


Major  Eliot 

FROM  THE  MILITARY  VIEWPOINT— 

Whether  or  not  they  like  the  war, 
the  very  fact  that  war  exists  means 
manna  from  Heaven  for  some  men. 
One  of  these  is  Major  George  Field- 
ing Eliot,  CBS  Military  expert. 

Before  this  war  began.  Major 
Eliot  managed  to  make  a  fair  living 
doing  newspaper  work  and  writing 
stories  about  war  for  pulp  maga- 
zines. He  also  wrote  several  books 
on  military  matters,  one  of  which, 
"The  Ramparts  We  Watch,"  was  a 
best  seller.  The  others,  "Bombs 
Bursting  in  Air"  and  one  he  wrote 
in  collaboration  with  Major  Dupuy, 
"If  War  Comes,"  were  widely  read, 
too.  In  addition,  now  and  again,  he 
would  lend  his  talents  to  United 
States  Government  war  boards  or 
serve  in  any  advisory  military  ca- 
pacity that  presented  itself. 

But  when  Germany  turned  her 
guns  on  her  neighbors,  Major  Eliot 
found  his  services  being  demanded 
by  a  leading  newspaper,  a  national 
magazine  and  a  major  broadcasting 
studio. 

The    reason    is     obvious.     Major 
George  Fielding  Eliot   knows  war. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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THE  time  came  at  last  when  I  was 
lonely. 
I  had  not  thought  loneliness 
would  ever  visit  me.  When  I  left  my 
husband  and  my  daughter;  when  I 
went  abroad  and  became  the  Con- 
tessa  di  Sirane — in  those  days  I 
would  have  laughed  at  the  idea. 
And  even  afterwards,  when  I  was 
left  a  widow,  life  was  still  gay  and 
amusing,  shot  through  with  color 
and  excitement  like  some  rich  fab- 
ric. But  then  one  morning  I  woke 
up  and  knew  that  I  was  old,  and 
quite  alone.  "Alone"  is  such  a  little 
word,  but  such  a  very  bitter,  one. 

It  was  desperation  that  drove  me 
to  close  my  villa  at  Sorrento  and 
take  the  first  boat  from  Naples  for 
America — sheer  panic  desperation. 
I  did  not  take  time  to  think  of  what 
I  was  doing.     If  I  had.  .  .  . 

Well,  if  I  had,  I  might  have  fore- 
seen what  I  realized  the  very  first 
night  I  spent  in  Madge's  house  in 
Connecticut.  It  had  been  a  mistake. 
I  should  have  stayed  in  Italy.  After 
thirty  years,  it  was  impossible  to 
try  to  come  back. 

I  tried  to  speak  lightly.  I  said, 
"So  here  we  are  at  last — three  gen- 
erations of  us — Kit,  Madge  and  I. 
Daughter,  mother,  grandmother. 
But  I  really  don't  feel  like  a  grand- 
mother." 

"And  of  course  you  don't  look  like 
one,"  Madge  said  shortly. 

No,  I  suppose  there  in  that  pleas- 
ant room,  with  its  soft  lights,  I 
looked  no  older  than  my  daughter 
Madge  herself.  Perhaps  not  even 
as  old.  Yet  she  was  forty-three, 
and  I  had  been  twenty  when  she 
was  born.  My  hair  was  still  dark 
and  smooth,  while  hers  was  streaked 
with  gray;   my  figure  was  slender 
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while  she  moved  with  a  comfortable 
heaviness.  Life  had  brought  her 
something  I  would  never  accept,  an 
unashamed  maturity. 

Kit  threw  an  arm  around  my 
shoulders.  I  seemed  to  feel  her 
warm,  young  vitality  flow  into  me. 
"You  don't  look  a  day  over  thirty, 
Camilla,"  she  laughed  excitedly. 
"And  see — ^I'm  calling  you  Camilla. 
It  doesn't  seem  right  to  call  you 
grandmother." 

I  saw  Madge's  dark  brows  draw 
together  jealously  at  the  use  of  my 
first  name.  Madge  hadn't  changed. 
I  knew  now  how  she  must  have 
hated  me  all  these  years.  We  had 
never  understood  each  other,  even 
when  she  was  a  girl  and  I  was  her 
frivolous,  laughter-loving  mother. 
Madge  didn't  love  laughter;  she 
mistrusted  it.  .  .  .  And  when  I  ran 
away  and  left  her  and  her  father, 


that  must  have  been  no  more  than 
she  had  expected;  but  that  expecta- 
tion hadn't  stopped  her  from  hating 
me  for  it. 

Oh,  I'd  hurt  her.  I  deserved  her 
hatred.  I  had  let  her  grow  up 
alone,  fall  in  love  and  marry  alone, 
bear  her  children  alone,  see  her 
husband  die  and  her  daughter  grow 
into  a  woman — all  alone.  Madge, 
poor  Madge,  had  never  had  a 
mother. 

If  only  I  could  have  begged  for 
her  forgiveness!  Thrown  my  arms 
about  her,  cried,  brought  tears  and 
tenderness  into  her  own  eyes!  But 
the  habit  of  years  was  too  strong. 
For  too  long  I  had  hidden  my  own 
emotions  under  a  hard  glaze  of  wit 
and  indifference.  Now  they  were 
sealed  in  forever,  buried  in  my 
heart,  and  I  could  not  bring  them 
out  to  show  them. 
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■  "Kit  finished.    There  was  silence.    The  color  left  her 
face.    She  knew  the  verdict  before  a  word  was  spoken." 


At  least  I  did  not  have  to  apolo- 
gize to  Kit.  Her  shining  face,  the 
bubbling  exhilaration  in  her  voice 
when  she  talked  to  me,  told  me 
that  to  her  I  seemed  a  being  from 
another  world,  glamorous  and  thrill- 
ing. I  covdd  see  so  well  into  her 
heart,  and  I  found  there  the  same 
dreams  that  had  been  in  my  own  so 
long  ago — dreams  of  the  great 
world,  of  lights  and  music  and  ad- 
venture. It  was  as  Madge  said  to 
me  after  Kit  had  gone  reluctantly 
to  bed: 

SHE'S  just  like  you.  Mother  .  .  . 
too  much  like  you." 
"Oh,     dear,"     I     said     teasingly. 
"What  a  calamity!" 

"I'm  sorry,"  Madge  said — but  I 
believed  that  she  was  not.  "I  didn't 
mean  it  to  sound  like  that.  But — 
she's  going  to  leave  Tom." 
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"Tom?" 

"Her   husband." 

"Her  husband?  Kit — married?" 
That  pang  of  dismayed  surprise  was, 
I  knew,  quite  illogical.  It  was  no- 
body's fault  but  my  own  that  for 
years  I  had  been  almost  completely 
out  of  touch  with  Madge  and  her 
life.    "But  she's  only  a  child" 

"She's  twenty-one,"  Madge  re- 
minded me.  "And  she's  been  mar- 
ried three  years.  To  her  that  seems 
forever.  It  isn't  because  she  doesn't 
love  Tom — she  does,  though  perhaps 
she  doesn't  know  it.  She  thinks 
he's  dull,  humdrum.  ...  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  has  already  left  him; 
she  came  here  two  days  ago.  It 
seems,"  Madge's  unrouged  lips 
curled,  "they  had  a  quarrel." 

"Oh— she'll  go  back,"  I  said. 
"Quarrels!" 

Madge  shook  her  head.     "I  don't 


It  was  a  great  temptation 


-we  could  have  gone  to  dis- 


tant lands,  we  could   have 


lived  and  played  together — 


but  then  I   might  not  have 


found  the  daughter  I'd  lost 


think  so.  She's  as  stubborn — as 
stubborn  as — " 

"As  her  grandmother,"  I  supplied, 
but  Madge  didn't  smile. 

"She  wants  to  be  a  singer,"  she 
said.  "She's  full  of  all  sorts  of  ro- 
mantic notions  that  don't  fit  in  with 
marriage.  And  I  think  your  coming 
has  made  it  worse — inflamed  her 
imagination.  She  wants  to  live  the 
same  kind  of  exciting  life  she  imag- 
ines you  have  led.  And  I  won't 
have  it!" 

"You  sound  just  like  Henry — like 
your  father." 

She  stiffened  in  her  chair  as  if  I 
had  struck  her.  "Then  I  can  imag- 
ine how  terrible  I  must  have 
sounded  to  you." 

There  was  no  point  in  pursuing 
that  argument,  so  I  said  only,  "I'm 
sorry,  Madge." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I'm — sorry  too. 
I  didn't  mean  to  say  that.  There', 
no  use  in  digging  up  the  past.  But  I 
wondered  if  you — could  speak  to 
Kit?  She  won't  listen  to  me,  but 
she  might  to  you.  She  idolizes  you 
— always  has.  Even  without  seeing 
you,  she's  built  up  an — an  aura  of 
romance  about  you.  She  used  to 
impress  her  friends  by  telling  them 
you  were  her  grandmother.  Maybe 
you  could  influence  her — prevent 
her  from  making  this  tragic  mis- 
take." 

I  knew  how  hard  it  must  be  for 
Madge  to  beg  for  my  help,  how  her 
pride  must  rebel  at  humbling  itself 
before  me,  and  I  said  gently,  "Has 
she  a  voice?  Could  she  really  make 
a  career  of  singing?" 

"She  has  a  very  nice  voice — she 
has  studied  a  great  deal — but  even 
if  she  had  a  great  voice,  I'd  still  feel 
she  was  making  a  mistake.     Tom  is 
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THE  time  came  at  last  when  I  was 
lonely. 
I  had  not  thought  loneliness 
would  ever  visit  me.  When  I  left  my 
husband  and  my  daughter;  when  I 
went  abroad  and  became  the  Con- 
tessa  di  Sirane — in  those  days  I 
would  have  laughed  at  the  idea. 
And  even  afterwards,  when  I  was 
left  a  widow,  life  was  stUl  gay  and 
amusing,  shot  through  with  color 
and  excitement  like  some  rich  fab- 
ric. But  then  one  morning  I  woke 
up  and  knew  that  I  was  old,  and 
quite  alone.  "Alone"  is  such  a  little 
word,  but  such  a  very  bitter,  one. 

It  was  desperation  that  drove  me 
to  close  my  villa  at  Sorrento  and 
take  the  first  boat  from  Naples  for 
America — sheer  panic  desperation. 
I  did  not  take  time  to  think  of  what 
I  was  doing.     If  I  had.  .  .  . 

Well,  if  I  had,  I  might  have  fore- 
seen what  I  realized  the  very  first 
night  I  spent  in  Madge's  house  in 
Connecticut.  It  had  been  a  mistake. 
I  should  have  stayed  in  Italy.  After 
thirty  years,  it  was  impossible  to 
try  to  come  back. 

I  tried  to  speak  lightly.  I  said, 
"So  here  we  are  at  last — three  gen- 
erations of  us — Kit,  Madge  and  I. 
Daughter,  mother,  grandmother. 
But  I  really  don't  feel  like  a  grand- 
mother." 

"And  of  course  you  don't  look  like 
one,"  Madge  said  shortly. 

No,  I  suppose  there  in  that  pleas- 
ant room,  with  its  soft  lights,  I 
looked  no  older  than  my  daughter 
Madge  herself.  Perhaps  not  even 
as  old.  Yet  she  was  forty-three, 
and  I  had  been  twenty  when  she 
was  born.  My  hair  was  still  dark 
and  smooth,  while  hers  was  streaked 
with  gray;  my  figure  was  slender 
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while  she  moved  with  a  comfortable 
heaviness.  Life  had  brought  her 
something  I  would  never  accept,  an 
unashamed  maturity. 

Kit  threw  an  arm  around  my 
shoulders.  I  seemed  to  feel  her 
warm,  young  vitality  flow  into  me. 
"You  don't  look  a  day  over  thirty, 
Camilla,"  she  laughed  excitedly. 
"And  see — I'm  calling  you  Camilla. 
It  doesn't  seem  right  to  call  you 
grandmother." 

I  saw  Madge's  dark  brows  draw 
together  jealously  at  the  use  of  my 
first  name.  Madge  hadn't  changed. 
I  knew  now  how  she  must  have 
hated  me  all  these  years.  We  had 
never  understood  each  other,  even 
when  she  was  a  girl  and  I  was  her 
frivolous,  laughter-loving  mother. 
Madge  didn't  love  laughter;  she 
mistrusted  it.  .  .  .  And  when  I  ran 
away  and  left  her  and  her  father, 


that  must  have  been  no  more  than 
she  had  expected;  but  that  expecta- 
tion hadn't  stopped  her  from  hating 
me  for  it. 

Oh,  I'd  hurt  her.  I  deserved  her 
hatred.  I  had  let  her  grow  up 
alone,  fall  in  love  and  marry  alone, 
bear  her  children  alone,  see  her 
husband  die  and  her  daughter  grow 
into  a  woman— all  alone.  Madge, 
poor  Madge,  had  never  had  a 
mother. 

If  only  I  could  have  begged  for 
her  forgiveness!  Thrown  my  arms 
about  her,  cried,  brought  tears  ana 
tenderness  into  her  own  eyes!  B" 
the  habit  of  years  was  too  strong. 
For  too  long  I  had  hidden  my  ow" 
emotions  under  a  hard  glaze  ot  w 
and  indifference.  Now  they  we 
sealed  in  forever,  buried  mm 
heart,  and  I  could  not  bring  m*' 
out  to  show  them. 


■  "Kit  finished.    There  was  silence.    The  color  left  her 
face.    She  knew  the  verdict  before  a  word  was  spoken." 


At  least  I  did  not  have  to  apolo- 
gize to  Kit.  Her  shining  face,  the 
bubbling  exhilaration  in  her  voice 
when  she  talked  to  me,  told  me 
that  to  her  I  seemed  a  being  from 
another  world,  glamorous  and  thrill- 
ing. I  could  see  so  well  into  her 
heart,  and  I  found  there  the  same 
dreams  that  had  been  in  my  own  so 
long  ago — dreams  of  the  great 
world,  of  lights  and  music  and  ad- 
venture. It  was  as  Madge  said  to 
me  after  Kit  had  gone  reluctantly 
to  bed: 

CHE'S  just  like  you,  Mother  .  .  . 
^  too  much  like  you." 
,  "Oh,  dear,"  I  said  teasingly. 
^at  a  calamity!" 
"I'm  sorry,"  Madge  said — but  I 
believed  that  she  was  not.  "I  didn't 
mean  it  to  sound  like  that.  But- 
te's going  to  leave  Tom." 
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"Tom?" 

"Her  husband." 

"Her  husband?  Kit — married?" 
That  pang  of  dismayed  surprise  was, 
I  knew,  quite  illogical.  It  was  no- 
body's fault  but  my  own  that  for 
years  I  had  been  almost  completely 
out  of  touch  with  Madge  and  her 
life.    "But  she's  only  a  child" 

"She's  twenty-one,"  Madge  re- 
minded me.  "And  she's  been  mar- 
ried three  years.  To  her  that  seems 
forever.  It  isn't  because  she  doesn't 
love  Tom — she  does,  though  perhaps 
she   doesn't   know   it.     She   thinks 

he's  dull,  humdrum As  a  matter 

of  fact,  she  has  already  left  him; 
she  came  here  two  days  ago.  It 
seems,"  Madge's  unrouged  lips 
curled,  "they  had  a  quarrel." 

"Oh— she'll  go  back,"  I  said. 
"Quarrels!" 

Madge  shook  her  head.     "I  don  t 


■  It  was  a  great  temptation 
— we  could  have  gone  to  dis- 
tant lands,  we  could  have 
lived  and  played  together^ 
but  then  I  might  not  have 
found  the  daughter  I'd  lost 


think    so.      She's   as   stubborn — as 
stubborn  as — " 

"As  her  grandmother,"  I  supplied, 
but  Madge  didn't  smile. 

"She  wants  to  be  a  singer,"  she 
said.  "She's  full  of  all  sorts  of  ro- 
mantic notions  that  don't  fit  in  with 
marriage.  And  I  think  your  coming 
has  made  it  worse — inflamed  her 
imagination.  She  wants  to  live  the 
same  kind  of  exciting  life  she  imag- 
ines you  have  led.  And  I  won't 
have  it!" 

"You  sound  just  like  Henry — like 
your  father." 

She  stiffened  in  her  chair  as  if  I 
had  struck  her.  "Then  I  can  imag- 
ine how  terrible  I  must  have 
sounded  to  you." 

There  was  no  point  in  pursuing 
that  argument,  so  I  said  only,  "I'm 
sorry,  Madge." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I'm — sorry  too. 
I  didn't  mean  to  say  that.  There', 
no  use  in  digging  up  the  past.  But  I 
wondered  if  you — could  speak  to 
Kit?  She  won't  listen  to  me,  but 
she  might  to  you.  She  idolizes  you 
—always  has.  Even  without  seeing 
you,  she's  built  up  an — an  aura  of 
romance  about  you.  She  used  to 
impress  her  friends  by  telling  them 
you  were  her  grandmother.  Maybe 
you  could  influence  her — prevent 
her  from  making  this  tragic  mis- 
take." 

I  knew  how  hard  it  must  be  for 
Madge  to  beg  for  my  help,  how  her 
pride  must  rebel  at  humbling  itself 
before  me,  and  I  said  gently,  "Has 
she  a  voice?  Could  she  really  make 
a  career  of  singing?" 

"She  has  a  very  nice  voice — she 

has  studied  a  great  deal — but  even 

if  she  had  a  great  voice,  I'd  still  feel 

she  was  making  a  mistake.    Tom  is 
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so  line — so  devoted  to  her — and  they 
could  be  so  happy  if  it  weren't  for 
Kit's  restlessness,  her  ambition — " 
She  paused,  moistened  her  lips  with 
her  tongue.  "Won't  you  use  your 
influence — ^Mother  ? ' ' 

THAT  difficult  hesitation  before 
she  could  call  me  "Mother"! 

"I'll  do  what  I  can,"  I  said. 

She  stood  up,  and  for  a  minute  I 
thought  she  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing more.  But  she  changed  her 
mind.  "Thank  you,"  she  said.  "Good 
night." 

For  a  long  time  after  she  had 
gone  I  sat  quietly,  thinking,  my 
head  against  the  back  of  the  com- 
fortable chintz-covered  armchair 
beside  my  bedroom  window.  I 
couldn't  love  Madge.  She  would 
not  let  me.  I  had  come  back,  hop- 
ing to  find  a  daughter — and  had 
found,  instead,  a  stranger:  a  bitter. 
Suspicious  stranger  'who  asked  a 
favor  of  me  only  because  she  must. 

But  .  .  .  Kit.  Madge  said  Kit 
wanted  to  go  away,  study  singing, 
have  a  career.  Couldn't  she  be. the 
daughter  I  had  lost?  We  would  go 
to  Italy  together;  she  would  study 
with  the  best  teachers;  we  would 
live  together,  play  together,  have 
long  talks  late  at  night.  .  .  . 

Kit  came  to  me  the  next  morning 
after  breakfast.  Madge  had  taken 
the  car  and  gone  into  the  village  for 
her  marketing,  and  we  were  alone 
in  the  house. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come  home, 
Camilla,"  she  said  simply.  "It's 
been  so  awful  lately,  with  Mother 
and  Tom  hammering  at  me  all  the 
time.  But  now — ^I  have  you — 
you've  been  through  it  too — " 

She  stopped,  fearful  that  this  had 
been  too  direct  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  run  away  from  my 
husband  as  she  wanted  to  run  away 
from  hers,  then  hurried  on:  "I 
mean — you  wanted  something  out 
of  life  besides  the  deadly  monotony 
of  the  average  marriage.  You 
wanted  to  see  what  life  is  all  about 
— to  meet  interesting  people.  .  .  . 
I've  seen  pictures  of  you  in  the  pa- 
pers, having  lunch  with  Dukes  and 
Duchesses — going  to  the  races  at 
Auteuil — " 

"Is  that  so  important?"  I  asked 
her. 

"It  is  to  me.  And  it  was  to  you. 
You  got  those  things  because  you 
were  brave  enough  to  take  your  life 
in  your  own  hands,  and  go  away." 

I  said  slowly,  "But  I  wasn't  brave 
enough  to  stay." 

But  she  ignored  me.  She  was 
somewhere  else,  in  that  world  she 
had  created  and  longed  to  see  in  its 
reality — not  knowing  that  the  real- 
ity was  there  in  herself,  and  no- 
where else  in  the  world. 
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"Don't  you  love  Tom?"  I  asked. 

She  made  a  funny,  childish  ges- 
ture of  impatience.  "Oh,  that's  fin- 
ished. I  only  wish  he'd  get  over  it 
too.  It  isn't  much  fim  having  a  man 
keep  on  loving  you  when  you  don't 
love  him  any  more,  is  it?" 

"No,  my  dear.  Only  if  it's  really 
over — loving  him,  I  mean — I  don't 
think  his  unhappiness  could  really 
touch  you." 

That,  too,  she  ignored. 

She  jumped  up,  whirling  so  that 
her  light  skirt  molded  itself  against 
her  body.  "Will  you  let  me  sing 
for  you,  Camilla?  I — I  want  to  be 
a  great  singer — ^I  have  to — some- 
thing is  driving  me — " 

"Of  course,  dear." 

She  flew  to  the  piano,  ran  her 
fingers  lightly  over  the  keys,  then 
began  to  sing  an  aria  from  "Samson 
and  Delilah."  Its  brooding  melodies 
took  me  back  to  a  night  in  Paris — a 


Beginning,  as  a  thrilling 
novel,  radio's  compelling 
serial .... 

THE  GUIDING  LIGHT 
Start  these  vivid  chap- 
ters from   life   itself  in 
October  RADIO  MIRROR 


gala  night  at  the  Opera,  when  Laure 
Valiente  had  sung  that  role,  that 
aria.  I  had  been  young  then.  I 
thought:  "I  can  be  young  again — in 
Kit.  I  can  have  Kit  with  me,  bring- 
ing life  to  that  lonely  villa  in  Sor- 
rento. Someone  to  love,  someone 
to  be  with  me.  ...  Of  course  Madge 
would  be  furious.  It  would  break 
her  heart.  But  what  have  I  to  do 
with  others'  hearts?"  I  argued. 
"And  if  I  do  not  take  Kit  with  me 
she  will  go  alone,  so  my  unselfish- 
ness will  have  accomplished  noth- 
ing." 

I  tried  not  to  let  myself  remember 
that  Kit  should  not  go  at  all,  either 
alone  or  with  me — that  her  happi- 
ness lay  in  her  home,  with  her  hus- 
band. I  tried  .  .  .  but  it  was  not  easy. 
The  memory  of  my  own  life,  which 


seemed  so  wasted  and  barren  now, 
kept  me  reminded. 

By  the  time  Kit  had  finished  her 
song  my  decision  was  made.  One 
must  be  ruthless.  .  .  . 

"Kit,"  I  said,  "would  you  like  to 
sing  for  Blasco?"' 

"Vincente  Blasco,  the — the  Blas- 
co?" Her  delicate  face  was  unbe- 
lieving. 

"Of  course.  He's  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  He's  been  my  guest  many 
times  at  Sorrento.  Now  he's  in  New 
York;  I  could  ask  him  out  here  for 
Ixincheon." 

She  was  away  from  the  piano,  at 
my  feet,  clasping  my  knees  in  her 
arms.  "Oh,  darling!  If  you  could — 
Why,  people  think  of  him  as  a  god! 
Singers  have  bribed  their  way  into 
his  office  just  to  speak  to  him!  If 
you  could  fix  it  so  he  would  listen 
to  me — "  She  stopped,  breathless. 

"Of  course,  I  can,"  I  said.  "If  you 
really  want  me  to." 

So  it  was  settled.  I  went  in  to  New 
York  the  next  day  to  see  Blasco  at 
his  studio.  As  I  had  known  he 
would,  he  threw  his  arms  around 
me,  talked  a  barbarous  mixture  of 
English,  Italian  and  French  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  and  saw  immediate- 
ly through  my  invitation  when  I 
suggested  that  he  bring  an  accom- 
panist. 

"Ah-hah!"  His  ruddy  cheeks 
bunched  up  into  globes  of  merri- 
ment. "It  is  a  busman's  holiday  you 
are  planning  for  me,  yes?  Who  do 
you  want  me  to  hear?" 

"Well  .  .  ,  my  grand-daughter 
wants  to  be  a  singer." 

"And  has  §he  a  voice?" 

"As  if  you'd  believe  me — a  doting 
grandmother!  You'll  hear  it  for 
yoixrself." 

"You  are  a  horrible,  scheming 
woman.  But  I  fall  in  with  your  plan. 
I  even  bring  Laure  Valiente,  if  you 
wish." 

I  was  surprised.  I  had  not  heard 
of  Laure  Valiente — the  beautiful, 
the  glorious  Valiente — since  her  re- 
tirement from  the  operatic  stage  five 
— no,  six — years  before.  But  Blasco 
told  me  that  she  was  living  in  Con- 
necticut, "not  too  many  miles  from 
your  daughter's  home."  That  she 
had  a  farm  there,  was  living  on  it, 
quietly.  I  told  him  of  course,  to 
bring  her  to  the  luncheon  if  she 
would  come. 

Madge  was  waiting  for  me  when 
I  returned  home.  Her  face  was  pale 
and  furious. 

"Mother!  What  is  this  plan  Kit's 
been  telling  me — that  you're  invit- 
ing Vincente  Blasco  to  lunch?" 

"Why — it's  no  plan,  particularly. 
I  know  Blasco.  I  want  him  to  hear 
Kit's  voice." 

She  leaned  forward,  bringing  her 
face  closer  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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Illustration    by    B.    Rieger 


■  in  every  family  there  is  always  one  who  re- 
mains the  baby  even  after  a  runaway  marriage 
— introducing  in  another  of  this  series  of  pen 
portraits.  Jack,  youngest  of  the  Barbour  sons 


Two  of  Henry  Barbour's  sons 
have  started  out  to  be  lawyers. 
The  first,  Cliff,  fell  by  the  way- 
side. He  left  school  in  his  sopho- 
more year,  took  a  fling  at  the 
theater,  and  is  now  in  his  father's 
stock  and  bond  business. 

The  second,  Jack,  undoubtedly 
will  see  it  through.  He  has  finished 
his  pre-law  course  and  is  now  a 
first-year  student  in  the  Stanford 
Law  school. 

He  should  get  his  degree  in  the 
spring  of  1943  when  he  will  be 
twenty-four.  Jack  will  not  be  the 
valedictorian  of  his  class,  but  he 
will  not  be  far  behind. 
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Jack  is  the  youngest  of  the  Bar- 
bour sons  and,  paradoxically,  the 
only  one  who  has  a  wife.  Paul  and 
Cliff  are  widowers. 

The  fact  that  he  has  a  wife,  to 
whom  he  is  undeniably  devoted, 
may  explain  why  he  seems  to  work 
harder  than  his  brothers. 

Jack  is  married  to  his  childhood 
sweetheart,  Betty  Carter,  blue-eyed, 
naive  and  uncomplaining. 

Their  marriage  has  been  strength- 
ened by  one  awkward  and  vicious 
attempt  to  sabotage  it. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Sea  Cliff 
grapevine  brought  in  the  startling 
news  that  Jack  and  Betty  at  that 


moment  were  eloping  to  Reno.  The 
Barbour  family  has  already  in  its 
history  an  unfortunate  school-day 
Reno  elopement — that  of  Claudia 
and  her  first  husband,  Johnny 
Roberts. 

Instinctively,  Father  Barbour 
moved  to  prevent  this  one,  if  there 
was  still  time.  Telephones  and  air- 
planes were  thrown  into  a  speedy 
attempt  to  forestall  the  marriage. 

Father  Barbour's  emissaries  found 
Jack  and  Betty  in  Reno  and  brought 
them  back  to  San  Francisco. 

Marriage  and  preparation  for  the 
bar,  he  told  Jack,  were  incompat- 
ible.   One    {Continued,  on  page  74) 
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THE   COOKING   CORNER   SAYS: 

I'    THE  MODERN  WAY 


■  A  rosy-cheeked  and  sturdy  young  lady  is  Denise 
Moloney.  As  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  to  eat 
pureed  vegetables,  her  mother  gave  her  canned 
strained    foods — well,    you    can    see    the    results! 
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BEFORE  rehearsal  today  I  had  a  visit  with  one  of  my 
most  charming  young  friends.  She  is  Denise 
Maloney,  whose  picture  you  see  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
the  little  daughter  of  Bill  Maloney,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  stafJ.  Denise  is  a  delightful  young  lady 
indeed — rosy  cheeked  and  sturdy,  with  an  infectious 
smile. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  Denise  eats,"  I  asked 
Bill,  "so  that  I  can  publish  her  diet  suggestions  in  my 
Cooking  Corner  for  other  parents  of  young  children 
to  follow?" 

"Nothing  easier,"  Bill  answered  promptly.  "As  soon 
as  Denise  was  old  enough  for  pureed  vegetables  we 
began  giving  her  canned  strained  foods  prepared 
especially  for  babies.  Now  that  she's  older  she  has 
canned  chopped  foods.  She's  never  been  sick,  and  I 
can  honestly  say  that  she's  been  no  trouble  at  all.  We 
even  took  her  with  us  on  our  vacation  up  in  the 
mountains  w^here  we  had  to  carry  in  all  our  food. 
Now  you'd  think  feeding  a  baby  properly  all  that 
distance  away  from  markets  and  fresh  foods  would 
be  impossible,  but  with  a  supply  of  canned  chopped 
foods  we  had  no  trouble  at  all.  In  fact,  her  meals  were 
easier  to  plan  and  prepare  than  our  own.  We  figure 
there's  nothing  better  than  these  foods  for  her,  or  for 
any  baby." 

Bill's  right,  of  course,  for  these  canned  foods  are 
scientifically  prepared  so  that  babies  and  small  chil- 
dren get  just  the  food  elements  they  require  to  make 
them  strong  and  husky.  In  the  first  place,  the  ingredi- 
ents used  are  unsurpassed  in  excellence;  only  the 
choicest  meats,  the  freshest,  ripest  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  the  most  nourishing  cereals  are  used.  Then  the 
cooking  is  carefully  supervised  by  expert  dietitians  so 
that  there  is  no  loss  through  over-cooking  of  minerals 
so  necessary  to  baby's  health.  Next  comes  sieving, 
through  fine  screens  much  more  effective  than  the 
ordinary  household  strainer,  which  removes  every 
trace  of  troublesome  fibrous  material,  and  finally  these 
super-nourishing  foods  are  sealed  into  cans  which  you 
can  purchase  for  only  a  few  cents  each. 

On  my  way  to  rehearsal  I  thought  over  what  Bill 
had  said,  and  his  words  recalled  a  conversation  I  had 
had  with  Penny  Singleton,  NBC's  Blondie,  the  last 
time  I  was  in  Hollywood. 

Blondie  says   when   pressed   for  time,   follow  the   canned 
chopped  food  routine — her  daughter  Dee  Gee  still  eats  it. 
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■  Kate  Is  vacationing  P" 
from  her  Friday  night 
show,  but  continues  her 
daytime  talks  over  CBS 
at  12  noon,  E.D.T.,  from 
her  Lake  Placid  estate. 
Sponsor,  General  Foods. 


■  Right,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Del  Sharbutt  find  ba- 
bies no  trouble  at  all 
now  that  they've  given 
up  the  old-fashioned 
boil-and-strain  way  of 
feeding    their    children. 


"I  don't  see  how  you  manage  radio  and  film  work 
and  take  care  of  your  little  daughter,  too,"  I'd  said. 

"There's  nothing  to  it,"  was  Penny's  blithe  reply. 
"Children  are  no  trouble  if  they're  healthy,  and  good 
health  is  largely  a  matter  of  proper  diet  and  regularity. 
If  children  aren't  fed  on  schedule  naturally  they  get 
cross  from  hunger,  just  as  grownups  do,  so  to  avoid 
this  difficulty  I've  followed  the  canned  chopped  food 
routine  for  Dee  Gee  and  I've  never  had  any  worries. 
I've  always  known  that  no  matter  what  my  working 
schedule  there'd  be  no  interruption  in  Dee  Gee's 
regime,  for  which  canned  foods  meals  are  always  ready 
on  time.  I  brought  Dee  Gee  up  on  canned  foods,  not 
only  because  they're  such  a  convenience  but  because 
she's  so  crazy  about  them,  and  to  find  food  that  chil- 
dren really  enjoy  is  half  the  battle,  as  any  mother  will 
tell  you." 

I  thought  I  couldn't  find  anyone  more  enthusiastic 
about  these  new  foods  for  children  than  Bill  and 
Penny,  but  then  I  ran  into  Del  and  Meri-Bell  Sharbutt. 
Del,  as  you  know,  is  that  popular  young  announcer 
currently  dividing  his  time  between  CBS  and  NBC, 
and  Meri-Bell  was  one  of  radio's  most  popular  singers 
until  she  gave  up  her  career  upon  the  arrival  of  Meri- 
Dell  two  j^ears  ago. 

Meri-Dell  has  just  welcomed  a  brother.  Jay  Richard, 
and  after  I'd  listened  to  the  young  Sharbutts'  enthusi- 
astic recital  of  the  newcomer's  weight  (eight  pounds 
and  seven  ounces)  and  disposition  (angelic),  I  said, 
"You  must  have  your  hands  full  with  two  little  ones. 
How  do  you  do  it?" 

"You've  heard  the  old  saying  that  two  children  are 
no  more  trouble  than  one,  haven't  you?"  Meri-Bell 
smiled.  "Well,  in  our  case,  it's  true.  Before  she  was 
born  I  had  the  idea  of  regular  hours  and  regular  meals 
drummed  into  my  mind  until  at  times  I  was  afraid 
she'd  grow  up  on  a  chart,  jumping  from  one  regular 
square  to  another.  After  she  was  born  and  I'd  begun 
to  get  acquainted  with  her  I  realized  the  importance  of 
all  this  regularity  and  determined  to  keep  her  on 
schedule.  I  wouldn't  have  made  it,  I'll  admit,  if  I'd 
had  to  prepare  her  meals  in  the  old-fashioned  boil- 
and-strain  way.  But  fortunately  my  doctor  recom- 
mended canned  strained  foods  for  her  and  my  worries 
were  over." 


HINTS     FOR    HAPPY    CHILDREN 

Don't  serve  too  large  portions  with  the  order  to  "Eat 
it  ail."  A  small  portion  plus  the  knowledge  that  he 
can  hove  a  second  if  he  desires  is  more  stimulating  to 
a  child's  appetite. 

Remember  that  your  child's  menus  can  easily  be  as 
varied  as  your  own— and  he  dislikes  monotony  just 
as  much  as  you  do. 

Don't  let  older  members  of  the  family  express  o  dis- 
like for  any  food  in  your  baby's  hearing;  it  may  give 
him  an  idea  that  he  dislikes  it  too. 

Remember  that  toast  and  bread  cut  into  strips  are 
easier  for  tiny  fingers  to  handle,  and  that  solid  foods 
should  be  cut  small  enough  to  be  managed  with  baby's 
own  little  fork. 

Remember,  too,  that  it's  never  too  early  to  begin 
training  in  proper  table  manners;  better  watch  your 
own  carefully  as  well — boby  will  learn  more  from 
what  you  do  than  what  you  say. 

As  soon  as  your  little  one  is  old  enough,  give  him 
one  or  two  simple  tasks  to  perform;  it  will  help  develop 
his  sense  of  responsibility. 

Remember  that  praise  for  a  task  well  done  is  often 
more  effective  than  scolding  for  one  that  isn't^ — 'Ond 
a   lot  more  encouraging. 

Don't  be  over  indulgent  in  the  matter  of  eating  be- 
tween meals;  you'll  be  in  danger  of  spoiling  both  your 
baby   and   his   digestion. 

Unless  it's  absolutely  unavoidable  don't  correct  your 
child  in  front  of  other  people;  discipline  should  be  a 
private  not  a  public  affair. 

Don't  discuss  your  child's  shortcomings  or  boast 
about  his  cleverness  in  his  hearing;  you'll  be  sowing 
the  seeds  for  an  inferiority  or  a  superiority  complex — 
and  you  don't  want  him  to  hove  either  one. 

Don't  expect  "please"  and  "thank  you"  from  your 
little  one  unless  he  hears  them  from  you. 

Remember  that  habits  ore  easy  to  start  and  hard  to 
break  but  that  It's  easier  to  start  a  good  one  than 
break  a  bad  one. 

If  there  arc  no  little  brothers  ond  sisters  in  the 
family,  see  that  your  youngster  plays  with  other  chil- 
dren  of  his  own  age;  he'll  have  to  learn  to  get  along 
with  other  people  someday  and  the  earlier  he  begins 
the  easier  It  will  be  for  him  to  do  so. 

Don't  be  a  picker-upper  of  toys,  books,  clothing  and 
so  on  which  have  been  scattered  throughout  the  house; 
putting  his  own  small  possessions  away  is  the  first  step 
in  the  well-ordered  life  that  you  wish  for  your  little  one. 


By    KATE     SMITH,     RADIO     MIRROR'S    FOOD     COUNSELOR 
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MERLE  OBERON,  Myrna  Loy, 
and  Bill  Powell,  all  rehears- 
ing for  a  Lux  Theater  broad- 
cast, wanted  to  stop  work  long 
enough  to  listen  to  President  Roose- 
velt's Chattanooga  speech  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Director  Cecil  B.  De 
Mille,  intent  on  getting  his  broad- 
cast whipped  into  shape,  wouldn't 
give  them  the  time  off.  But  he 
had  a  recording  made  of  the  speech, 
and  played  it  for  them  after  the  re- 
hearsal was  over — with  unexpected 
results.  It  made  Merle  Oberon  cry, 
and  all  three  stars  donated  their 
Lux  checks  for  the  broadcast  to  the 

Red   Cross. 

*  *     * 

A  new  composition  by  Johnny 
Green,  "Music  for  Elizabeth,"  is  to 
be  played  soon  by  Jose  Iturbi  and 
a  symphony  orchestra.  "Elizabeth" 
is  long  for  Betty  Furness,  his  wife. 

-X-  *  * 

Just  as  the  serial.  This  Day  is 
Ours,  went  off  the  air  for  the  sum- 
mer, "Sam  Foster,"  played  by  Frank 
Lovejoy,  had  asked  "Eleanor  Mac- 
Donald,"  played  by  Joan  Banks,  to 
marry  him,  and  had  been  refused. 
A  few  weeks  later,  in  real  life, 
Frank  persuaded  Joan  to  say  "Yes." 

*  *      * 

As  soon  as  the  Autumn  leaves 
start  falUng,  Don  Dowd,  NBC  Chi- 
cago announcer,  and  Betty  Brown 
will  become  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Betty  is 
a  pretty  brunette  actress  and  model. 
The  engagement  was  announced  at 

a  recent  "Scavenger  Party." 

*  *     * 

Still  on  the  matrimonial  front, 
Fred  Waring  served  as  best  man 
when  Gordon  Goodman,  tenor  on 
his  radio  program,  was  married  last 


month.  Goodman,  a  former  truck 
driver,  got  his  job  with  Waring  by 
bumming  his  way  to  San  Francisco, 
where  Waring  was  playing,  and 
putting  on  an  audition  by  main 
force.     The  bride  is  a  Passaic,  N.  J., 

girl — a  non-professional. 

*  *      * 

Writer  Arch  Oboler  has  signed  a 
contract  with  Procter  and  Gamble 
to  do  a  weekly  radio  play  for  a 
series  that's  scheduled  to  start  in 
the  Fall — and  that's  good  news  for 
all  the  admirers  of  his  plays  on  his 

recent  NBC  series. 

*     *      * 

Because  NBC's  announcer  Bill 
Stern  is  too  busy  these  hectic  days 
to  come  home  very  often,  Mrs.  Bill 
has  pasted  a  picture  of  him  up 
above  the  baby's  crib.  "I  don't 
want  him  to  forget  what  his  father 
looks  like,"  she  says  bitterly. 

*  *      * 

It  looks  as  if  Shirley  Temple  will 
be  one  of  your  regular  radio  stars 
this  Fall.  Two  sponsors  are  after 
the  little  lady's  services  right  now, 
and  Mrs.  Temple  is  willing  to  let  her 
daughter  go  on  the  air,  now  that  she 
isn't    going    to    be    so    busy    in    the 

movies. 

*  *      * 

You  listeners  told  Edward  G. 
Robinson  and  the  producers  of  his 
Big  Town  program  what  you  want- 
ed— and  told  'em  in  no  uncertain 
terms.     For  five  weeks  the  program 


■  The  newly  married  Artie  Shaw  and  Lana 
Turner  get  their  picture  snapped  by  the 
pretty  photographer  at  Earl  Carroll's 
Theater     Restaurant — the     charge,     $1.00. 


By  DAN 
SENSENEY 


consisted  of  radio  versions  of 
straight  plays,  instead  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Steve  and  Lorelei — but 
then  listeners  voted  three  to  one  for 
a  return  to  the  continued-story 
type  of  program.  So  when  Big  Town 
returns  in  the  Fall,  it  will  once 
more    be    the    kind    of    show    you 

proved  you  prefer. 

*     *     * 

Betty  Winkler,  star  of  Girl  Alone, 
is  spending  this  summer  just  look- 
ing at  travel  folders  instead  of  tak- 
ing a  vacation.  She  had  a  trip  all 
planned,  when  along  came  a  chance 
to  play  the  leading  role  in  the  new 
network  serial.  Lone  Journey,  plus 
new  assignments  in  the  Story  of 
Mary  Marlin  and  The  Road  of  Life. 
So    Betty    stayed    in    Chicago    .    .    . 


\ 


■  Russ  Hodges,  WBT  sportscas- 
ter,  sounds  as  if  he's  seeing  a 
ball   game  even  when  he  isn't. 
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Sandra  Michael,  author  of  Lone 
Journey,  is  another  non-vacationer. 
Besides  Lone  Journey,  Sandra  also 
writes  Against  the  Storm  and  The 
Affairs  of  Anthony.  Lacking  the 
vacation,  she  moved  her  desk  out  to 
the  front  lawn  of  her  home,  figur- 
ing   on    getting    the    sunshine    and 

fresh  air,  at  least. 

*     *     * 

Charlotte  Holland  (Kathie  Rei- 
mer  of  Against  the  Storm)  and  Sam 
Wanamaker  (Elhs  Smith  of  The 
Guiding  Light)  who  were  recently 
married,  have  solved  the  problem 
of  what  to  call  the  puppy  that  has 
become  part  of  their  household. 
He's  named  Smith  Reimer,  after 
both  their  "scriptural"  names. 


Gkidt 


Announcer  Del  Sharbutt  and  for- 
mer radio  singer  Meri  Bell  have  a 
new  baby — a  boy,  named  Jay  Rich- 
ard    Sharbutt.     Their     first     child, 

Meri-Dell,  is  two  years  old  now. 

*     *     * 

Writers  on  We,  the  People,  have 
found  a  new  way  of  avoiding  an 
ever-present  radio  headache,  that  of 
thinking  up  fictitious  names.  When- 
ever they  have  to  christen  a  char- 
acter, and  don't  want  to  run  any 
chance  of  using  a  real  person's 
name,  they  use  the  name  of  a  city 
or  a  river  in  the  United  States,  like 
Wabash  or  York.  And  since  all 
names  must  have  first  initials,  the 
letters  A,  C,  T  and  G  are  always 
used  arbitrarily.  Of  course,  if  there 
is  a  Mr.  A.  T.  Ohio  listening  in  some 
night,  he  may  get  a  shock — but  We, 
the  People  officials  don't  think  it's 
likely. 

*      *      * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Whenever 
the  Washington  Senators  play  a 
ball-game,  Russ  Hodges  reports  the 
excitement  to  the  listeners  of  Char- 
lotte's station  WBT.  And  so  vividly 
does  he  describe  the  play  on  the 
air  that  the  fans  usually  forget  Russ 
isn't  sitting  in  the  ball  park  watch- 
ing, but  is  actually  in  a  studio,  get- 
ting reports  on  the  game  by  tele- 
graph wire.  His  ability  to  lend  as 
much  color  and  drama  to  a  game 
he  doesn't  see  as  to  a  game  he  does, 
has     made     him     the     best-known 


sportscaster  in  Dixie. 

Russ  discovered  the  world  in 
Dayton,  Tennessee,  in  1911.  He 
went  to  Dayton  schools  and  then 
to  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
where  he  majored  in  law  and  played 
practically  every  sport  there  was, 
from  tennis  to  football.  During  one 
of  his  college  football  games  he  in- 
jured his  leg.  It  happened  that  this 
particular  game  was  being  broad- 
cast over  WHAS,  Louisville;  and 
Russ,  warming  the  bench,  was  asked 
to  spot  the  rest  of  the  game  for  the 
announcer.  The  experience  was  so 
fascinating  that  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  being  a  lawyer  and 
turned  to  broadcasting  when  he 
graduated. 

Since  then  he's  worked  for  WCKY, 
Covington,  Kentucky,  and  WIND, 
Chicago,  before  coming  to  WBT.  At 
WIND,  where  he  was  the  only  sports 
broadcaster  on  the  staff,  he  helped 
the  station  win  an  award  as  the  out- 
standing sports  broadcasting  station 
in  the  country.  For  two  years  he 
announced  baseball  games  for  Gen- 
eral Mills  over  WIND,  and  then  his 
sponsors  brought  him  to  WBT.  Last 
Fall  he  was  hired  to  cover  a  series 
of  football  games  in  the  East,  and 
before  he  was  done  he  had  traveled 
46,000  miles  by  air,  fulfilling  his 
job. 

The  climax  to  Russ'  popularity 
came  this  summer.  One  day  the 
mayor  of  Hickory,  North  Carolina, 
asked  Russ  if  he  couldn't  originate 
one  of  his  daily  baseball  broadcasts 
from  Hickory  so  the  townsfolk 
might  watch  as  well  as  listen. 
"Sure,"  Russ  replied  jokingly,  "I'll 
be  glad  to — if  the  folks  in  Hickory 
will  buy  a  {Continued  on  page  72) 


■  In  the  latest  of  Chenille  beach  costumes, 
Ginny  Simms  rests  up  on  the  sands  of  Avalon 
before  starting  the  new  RKO  film  In  which 
she,  Kay  Kyser  and  all  the  gang  will  appear. 


■  A  story  of  bravery  such  as 
few  of  us  possess  is  that  of 
Kay  Irion,   lovely  WSAI  star. 
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■  Three  marriages,  three  dance 
bands — that's  the  record  Charlie 
Barnet  nnade  before  he  settled 
down  to  making  fame  for  himself. 
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PHONOGRAPH  record  business 
is  way  off  normal  sales  and  the 
waxmakers  are  frantically 
searching  for  successors  to  "Oh, 
Johnny,"  and  "Tuxedo  Junction." 
Bands  most  in  demand  on  records 
are  Glenn  Miller,  Orrin  Tucker,  and 
Charlie  Barnet. 

*  *        * 

Enoch  Light  suffered  severe  in- 
juries in  an  auto  accident  and  at 
this  writing  was  not  out  of  the  dan- 
ger zone. 

*  *       * 

The  Merry  Macs,  radio's  famous 
harmony  quartet,  are  getting  their 
first  real  movie  break.  Along  with 
Fred  Allen,  they  left  for  Hollywood, 
to  appear  in  the  Jack  Benny-Fred 
Allen  picture  for  Paramount,  "Love 
Your  Neighbor."  The  feminine 
member  of  the  group,  Helen  Carrol, 
is  making  it  a  honeymoon  trip  as 
well,  since  she  recently  married 
Carl  Kress,  a  guitarist,  who  as  all 
grooms  usually  do,  went  along  too. 

*  *       * 

Artie  Shaw  is  now  playing  on  the 
Burns  and  Allen  shindig.  What 
ever  happened  to  all  those  wise- 
cracks the  clarinetist  made  about 
"commercial  music?" 

■X-  *  * 

Tony  Pastor,  who  used  to  play 
with  Shaw,  hopes  to  bring  his  band 
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into  New  York's  Hotel   Lincoln  for 
their  first  bigtime  hotel  engagement 

this  fall. 

*  *       * 

Ray  Noble  heads  east  with  his 
band  in  September  for  a  spell  at 
Boston's  Ritz-Carlton.  The  band 
clicked  on  the  west  coast  and  is  now 
playing  in  Chicago's  Palmer  House 

with  a  Mutual  wire. 

*  *       * 

Tin  Pan  Alley  is  congratulating 
Kay  and  Sue  Werner,  twenty-one- 
year-old  tune  twins  who  have  just 
been  admitted  into  A.S.C.A.P.  The 
pair  wrote  "I  Want  the  Waiter  With 
the  Water,"  "My  Wubba  Dolly," 
and  the  new  "My  Heart,  My  Life, 

My  Love." 

*  *        * 

Because  he  doesn't  employ  a  girl 
vocalist,  Del  Courtney  squared 
himself  with  the  girls  last  month 
when  he  invited  comely  vocalists  to 
a   swimming   pool   party. 

SWING'S    DEVIL-MAY-CARE 

THIS     is     the     story     of     carefree 
Charlie  Barnet,  who  took  nothing 
seriously  but  his  saxophone. 

Before  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  the  six-foot  swingster 
with  the  devil  in  his  eyes,  had  ex- 
perienced three  madcap  marriages 
and  almost  made  it  a  fourth  with 


Dorothy  Lamour.  He  followed 
foolishly  in  the  wake  of  a  wild  mu- 
sician and  piloted  three  different 
dance  bands  before  he  could  mould 
the  right  one.  Today,  thanks  to  the 
iron  hand  of  his  shrewd  business 
manager,  Charlie  is  knocking  on  the 
door  to  fame. 

Far  from  discouraged  by  his  trio 
of  marital  mishaps,  he  says  quite 
frankly:  "I  hope  to  get  married 
again.  Only  this  time  it  won't  be 
one  of  those  Onyx  Club  affairs." 

What  Charlie  meant  by  this  was 
an  all-night  session  spent  on  West 
52nd  street,  drinking,  dancing,  and 
daring,  often  culminated  at  dawn 
before  a  sleepy-eyed  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

Only  when  you  discuss  the  band- 
leader's first  marriage,  does  Char- 
lie's sharply  chiseled  face  become 
creased  with  shadows. 

"Let's  skip  that,"  he  says  quickly. 
"Just  say  that  the  marriage  was 
brief  and  we  were  divorced  before 
it  ruined  both  of  us." 

The  first  Mrs.  Barnet  is  today  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  entertain- 
ment world.  Charlie  feels  that  by 
keeping  the  girl's  name  a  secret  he 
can  protect  her  from  unpleasant 
revelations  that  might  ruin  her 
present  happiness.  Sounds  like  a 
movie,  but  it's  true. 
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As  for  his  other  two  brides,  Char- 
lie is  not  so  reticent. 

"I  married  Shirley  Lloyd,  who 
used  to  sing  with  Ozzie  Nelson,  after 
a  wild  evening  at  the  old  Onyx 
Club.  We  hopped  up  to  Armonk  at 
dawn.  Artie  Shaw  was  my  best 
man." 

But  this  marriage  was  annulled 
almost  twenty-four  hours  later. 

Soon  after  Shirley  married  Char- 
lie's former  pianist,  Nat  Jaffe.  They 
are  still  good  friends. 

Only  last  year  Charlie  tried  again. 
This  time  it  was  Betty  Lorraine,  a 
statuesque  N.T.G.  show  girl.  The 
events  were  almost  the  same.  But 
this  time  the  marriage  vows  were 
taken  in  Elkton,  Maryland. 

This  union  lasted  less  than  a 
month  when  Betty  and  he  were  di- 
vorced. 

As  for  the  now  famous  Dorothy 
Lamour  episode,  the  two  met  back- 
stage at  the  Paramount  Theater  in 
New  York.  Charlie  was  making 
progress  until  a  fanfare  of  publicity 
brought  the  affair  into  the  head- 
lines prematurely  and  possibly  pre- 
vented a  fourth  marriage  for  Char- 
lie. He  is  still  peeved  about  this. 
"It  destroyed  a  close  friendship." 
However,  he  admits  that  neither  of 
them  was  in  love. 

Ever    since   he    was    a    little    boy 
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■  She's  the  blonde  attraction  of 
Jimmy  Dorsey's  orchestra.  And 
musicland  whisperers  say  that 
Charlie   Barnet's  romancing   her. 

Charlie  has  been  hard  to  handle. 
His  Manhattan  school  seat  was  often 
vacant.  At  every  opportunity  the 
boy  would  sneak  off  to  the  local 
vaudeville  theater,  huddle  in  a  seat 
near  the  drummer,  and  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  truant  officer.  The 
drummer  got  to  know  his  ten-year- 
old  admirer  and  soon  began  giving 
the  boy  drum  lessons. 

When  Charlie  asked  his  grand- 
father, who  had  been  looking  out 
for  Charlie  and  his  mother  ever 
since  the  boy's  father  died,  for  a 
set  of  drums,  the  old  man  put  his 
foot  down.  But  persistent  little 
boys  are  difficult  to  quiet.  So  a 
compromise   was   reached. 

"All  right,  Charlie,  all  right," 
sighed  his  grandfather.  "I'll  let  you 
take  saxophone  lessons.  That's  less 
noisy." 

By  the  time  Charlie  was  fourteen, 
he  had  grown  to  six  feet.  His  height 
fooled  an  agent  representing  a  ship 
company  that  was  looking  for  a  col- 
lege band  to  play  on  their  Europe- 
bound  vessels.  Charlie  called  his 
young  band  "The  Bumble  Bees"  but 
in  order  to  convince  the  boat  people 
they  were  all  college  graduates,  the 
boy  changed  the  name  to  "The  Ohio 
State  Stompers." 

After  a  year  of  transatlantic 
shuttles,  Charlie  tried  school  again. 


He  soon  found  this  a  dismal  attempt. 
Shortly  after  his  fifteenth  birthday, 
the  boy  got  his  first  professional  job 
playing  with  Frank  Winegar's  band. 
Then  he  joined  the  original  Casa 
Loma  band  directed  by  Hank  Bia- 
gini.  This  aggregation  was  under- 
going a  revolution.  Some  of  the 
boys  left  Biagini  to  form  their  own 
cooperative  Casa  Loma  band.  Char- 
lie elected  to  stay  with  Biagini. 
Needless  to  say.  Hank's  band  faded 
into  oblivion  and  the  other  crew 
became  the  famous  Glen  Gray  com- 
bination. 

Charlie  is  philosophical  about  his 
wrong  selection: 

"Oh,  I  doubt  if  I  would  have 
stayed  with  Gray.  I  just  couldn't 
get  along  with  anybody  at  that  time. 
To  me  the  world  was  just  a  place 
to   have   fun   in." 

No  wonder  then  that  Charlie  fell 
under  the  spell  of  Jack  Purvis,  an 
eccentric  trombonist.  Together  the 
pair  drifted  from  one  band  to  an- 
other. Each  time  Purvis  was  fired 
for  some  zany  episode,  Charlie  re- 
signed in  sympathy.  When  one  or- 
chestra leader  ordered  Purvis  to 
remove  his  waxed  moustache,  the 
trombonist  went  the  whole  hog,  and 
shaved  his   entire  head! 

The  Purvis-Barnet  axis  split  on 
the    west     {Continued    on    page    77) 
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They  Broadcast  the  War 


country  who  is  able  to  talk  about 
war  because  he  is  not  in,  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Army.  He  is  a  retired  officer,  who 
tjarned  his  rank  serving  ten  years 
with  the  United  States  Reserves. 

Major  Eliot  is  a  large,  broad 
shouldered,  rough  voiced,  military 
looking  man,  who  enjoys  saying 
what  he  thinks  about  the  way  the 
war  is  going.  Most  of  his  life  has 
been  spent  near,  or  with,  the  men 
who  command  armies,  the  men  who 
shuttle  troops  and  guns  back  and 
forth  across  countries.  For  this  rea- 
son, he  is  able  to  interpret  in  clini- 
cal-like manner  the  hectic,  zig-zag 
troop  movements  that  would  other- 
wise be  even  more  confusing  to  the 
average  American. 

After  a  very  recent  CBS  broad- 
cast, when  asked  by  this  reporter 
about  American  defense  he  said: 

"Everyone  knows  we  need  a  de- 
fense program,  but  nobody  has  de- 
fined our  objectives.  We  need  a  con- 
centrated war  plan.  A  group  of 
trained  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties, men  of  ability  and  eminence, 
should  make  a  survey  of  what  sort 
of  war  materials  we  need  and  where 
they  should  be  placed  to  best  de- 
fend us. 

"We  need  a  plan,"  Major  Eliot  re- 
peated, "and  it  will  be  better  for  us 
to  spend  five  million  dollars  plan- 
ning, than  to  spend  fifty  billion  arm- 
ing ourselves  in  aimless  fashion." 

When  Germany  began  her  on- 
slaught, Major  Eliot  was  in  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  with  his  wife,  Sally, 
who  works  with  him  and  accom- 
panies   him    on    most    of    his    trips. 

Major  Eliot  didn't  "just  happen" 
to  be  in  Europe.  In  March,  before 
sailing,  he  had  promised  Paul  White, 
head  of  CBS  special  events,  his 
services  as  a  broadcaster  in  the 
event  of  war.  His  problem  when  the 
war  broke  out  was  to  get  from 
Akxsndria  to  London,  where  he 
was  to  broadcast. 

"There  were  only  two  seats  avail- 
able on  planes  to  London,"  Eliot 
said,  "one  on  a  Dutch  plane,  one  on 
a  British  plane.  My  wife  took  the 
Dutch  plane  and  I  took  the  British 
plane.  She  arrived  in  London  be- 
fore I  did.  As  soon  as  I  got  there,  I 
made  arrangements  for  her  to  fly 
back  to  America.     I  stayed  on." 

Major  Eliot  is  46  years  old,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  June 
22,  1894.  His  family  moved  to 
Australia  when  he  was  eight  years 
old.  Eliot  left  Melbourne  Univer- 
sity in  1914  to  join  the  Australian 
Imperial  Forces.  He  served  at  the 
Dardanelles,  Egypt,   Somme,  Arras, 
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Amiens,  the  Hindenburg  line.  He 
was  gassed  once,  wounded  twice. 
Before  the  war  ended  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
where  he  earned  the  respect  of  his 
men  because  he  wasn't  the  "brass 
hat"  type  of  commissioned  officer. 

Returning  to  the  United  States, 
he  worked  for  a  while  as  an  ac- 
countant in  Kansas  City,  wrote  war 
stories,  and  articles  for  serious  mili- 
tary journals.  From  1922  to  1930 
he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Military  In- 
telligence Service  on  active  duty  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  war  has  made  a  national  fig- 
ure out  of  Major  George  Fielding 
Eliot,  but  he  has  earned  this  promi- 
nence by  utilizing  a  lifetime  of 
military  observation  when  it  was 
most  needed. 

On  the  subject  of  what  this  war 
has  so  far  taught  him  and  should 
have  taught  United  States  Military 
authorities.  Major  Eliot  says,  "This 
war  should  teach  military  men 
never  again  to  underestimate  mech- 
anized force.  No  General  Staff  in 
Europe  believed  that  countries  could 
be  conquered  so  quickly  by  mech- 
anized forces." 

We  can  only  hope  Major  Eliot's 
observation  is  being  utilized  by  our 
military  men  now. 

MAN  OF  MIRACULOUS  ESCAPES— 

Perhaps  of  all  the  foreign  broad- 
casters who  have  gone  without 
sleep,  without  food,  and  struggled 
through  countless  difficulties  and 
dangers,  no  one  has  felt  imminence 


■   Parachutists  land  behind  enemy  lines. 

of  death  more  forcibly  than  Paul 
Archinard. 

Broadcasting  for  NBC  from 
France  during  the  terrible  days  of 
May  and  June,  he  was  literally  on 
the  run  for  nearly  all  his  broadcasts. 
When  the  government  moved,  he 
moved,  facing  the  same  terrifying 
threat  from  low  flying  airplanes 
with  spitting  machine  guns  and  dev- 
astating  bombs. 

Listening   to   his   broadcasts,   you 


caught  glimpses  of  the  life  a  war 
broadcaster  lives.  You  may  have 
heard  his  own  descriptions  of  mirac- 
ulous escapes  from  bombing  planes. 

"While  travelling,"  he  said,  "we 
were  constantly  taking  refuge  in 
wheat  fields  to  avoid  the  planes.  I've 
had  to  type  my  scripts  on  woodpiles 
in  the  middle  of  streets.  I'm  broad- 
casting now  from  a  temporary 
studio." 

Where  his  next  assignment  to 
broadcast  will  be,  the  network 
didn't  know,  as  this  was  written. 
But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  as  you 
read  this,  he  will  already  have  un- 
dertaken new  duties  equally  dan- 
gerous, and  will  manage  equally 
dramatic  and  revealing  broadcasts. 

His  family  was  with  him  while  he 
was  broadcasting  in  France  and  the 
latest  reports  have  it  that  his  two 
daughters,  aged  twelve  and  four- 
teen, and  his  wife  are  still  in  Nazi- 
controlled  Paris. 

Archinard  is  41  years  old,  a  dark, 
full  faced  man  with  straight  black 
hair.  He  was  born  in  Paris  of 
French  stock  in  April,  1899.  He 
was  brought  to  the  United  States 
before  he  was  five  years  old  and 
spent  more  than  twenty  years  in 
this  country.  He  was  educated  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  returned  to 
France  in   1918. 

From  1920  to  1926,  Archinard  was 
connected  with  the  Paris  purchas- 
ing office  of  Montgomery  Ward  and 
also  handled  several  other  Ameri- 
can accounts,  which  necessitated 
travelling  a  great  deal  through 
France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

He  was  married  in  Paris  in  1926 
and  returned  to  the  United  States 
the  next  year.  His  two  daughters 
were  born  in  New  York  City,  in 
1928  and  1930.  In  1934,  he  went 
back  to  Europe,  London  this  time, 
as  Fred  Bate's  assistant.  A  year 
later,  he  was  sent  to  Paris. 

What  Archinard  has  seen  of  war 
in  the  past  weeks,  how  he  has  been 
living,  he  has  described  briefly  on 
the  air.  This  is  what  he  has  to  say 
about  how  he  lived  while  they  were 
fighting  on  the  Somme: 

"When  it's  midnight  in  New  York, 
it's  5  A.  M.  here.  When  we  have  five 
o'clock  shows,  it's  no  use  counting 
on  sleeping  late  to  make  up  that 
time  the  next  morning.  Work  be- 
gins at  nine  a.  m.  over  here  and  we 
have  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  con- 
tacts  continually. 

The   radio  and  press  representa- 
tives have  been  given  a  large  hall  in 
the  Ministry  of  Information.  We  have 
press  conferences  right  on  the  spot. 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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PERSONALLY/   I    LIKE    CAMELS    BEST 

THEY    ARE     MUCH     MILDER^  YOU    KNOW  7 


// 


IISS  POLLY  PEABOOY  OF   NEW   YORK 


A  few  of  the  many  other 

distinguished  women  ivho  appreciate 

Camel's  "extras" 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Gail  Borden,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Clement  Cleveland  III,  New  York 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2nd,  Boston 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3rd,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Alexander  Cochrane  Forbes,  New  York 

Mrs.  Oliver  De  Gray  Vanderbilt  III,  Cincinnati 

Mrs.  Kiliaen  M.  Van  Rensselaer,  New  York 


OITRA  COOtHtSS 
SXTRl^rtAVOR 


She's  a  gay  young  cosmopolite 

Young  as  she  is,  Polly  Peabody  has 
made  over  thirty  ocean  crossings.  She 
attended  school  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land . .  .  had  debut  parties  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Paris  . . . 

Leads  an  active  life 

Polly  likes  hunting,  swimming,  and 
aquaplaning.  In  Manhattan  she  reads 
plays  for  a  famous  Broadway  pro- 
ducer, works  on  charity  committees. 
Her  favorite  cigarette  is  Camel. 

Likes  those  Camel  "extras" 

"Camels  suit  me,"  she  says.  "They 
have  everything  I  look  for  in  a  ciga- 
rette. Mildness,  coolness,  real  flavor 


—and  more  than  their  share  of  each." 

Prefers  clothes 

"on  the  tailored  side" 

She  favors  sports  ensembles,  tailleurs, 
earrings,  amusing  pins  .  .  .  and  the 
only  flower  she  wears  is  a  camellia. 
Above,  in  a  cabaiia  costume  of  wide- 
striped  sharkskin,  Polly  looks  cool, 
feels  cool,  and— as  she  blithely  adds  ■ 
"is  enjoying  a  cool  smoke.  ' 

Notes  that  Camels 
burn  "cool  and  mild" 

"I  like  the  nice,  cool  way  Camels 
smoke,"  she  says.  "They're  wonder- 
fully mild  —  gentle  to  my  throat.  Even 
though  I  smoke  quite  steadily.  Camel 
cigarettes  never  tire  my  taste." 
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•  In  recent  laboratory  tests. 
Camels  burned  25%  slower 
than  the  average  of  the  15  other 
of  the  largest-selling  brands 
tested — slower  than  any  of  them. 
That  means,  on  the  average,  a 
smoking  plus  equal  to 
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EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


THE  CIGARETTE 
OF  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


Get  the  ^^extras''  with  slower-burning  Camels 


neiv,  quick,  easy  "way  to  have  this 


HAIR  DO 


Or  Any  Equally  Lovely  Hair  Do 
You  Wish  From  Time  to  Time 

Say  goodbye  to  your  "Plain  Jane"  days.  Look 
like  a  "deb'  -without  even  stepping  into  a  beauty 
shop.  The  amazing  Lady  Carole  Hair  Curlers 
and  Hair  Creme  Set  makes  it  simple  to  have 
lasting,  gorgeous  curls  that  will  be  the  envy  of 
everyone  you  meet. 

No  more  snarly  ends.The  improved,  patented  Lady 
Carole  Curler  rolls  the  hair  all  one  way.  They're 
feathery  light,  washable  and  easy  to  sleep  with. 
Simply  lay  the  hair  between  the  two  pieces  of 
fabric,  pinch  and  roll.  Curls  last  for  days.  Ideal 
for  children  also. 

Once  you've  used  Lady  Carole  Hair  Creme  you'll 
know  what  it  means  to  have  hair  that  sparkles 
with  life.  Not  greasy,  won't  flake  off.  Contains 
lanolin,  olive  and  castor  oil.  Keeps  your  hair  from 
becoming  dry,  brittle  and  fuzzy. 


8  CURLERS 

and  tube  of 

HAIR  CREME 


tIAIR 
GLAMOUR 


CRti  S[l 


AfaAei.  J!c4ti>tf  Gunk,  SpoMUUf  WUk  £uit>» 


HAIR  CURLERS 


CURLS    IN    A    FEW    HOURS 

ITH  THE  OKIGINAl  HOME 
JtMANENT  WAVE  CUHLEKS 


AND  HAIR 
GLAMOIJ 


S CREME  SET 


If  not  available  in  your  locality  yet,  send  25c  and 
we  will  send  you  this  new,  revolutionary  Lady 
Carole  Hair  Curler  and  Hair  Creme  set  at  once. 


Lady   Carole 

206  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

I    am    enclosing    25c    for   which    please   send    me    the    Lady 

Carole  Curlers   and   Hair  Creme  Set,   postage   prepaid. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


It's  Easy  to  no! 

Nolliing  inecliadiciil  to 
operate — no  bobby  pins 
to  fuss  with  —  no  hard 
uncomfortable  metal 
curlers  to  disturb  your 
sleep. 


For  Straight  or  Permanent  Wared  Hqh  OlltECTIOHS 

Curlers  and  IFair  Creme  sold  separately. 

FOUR  CURLEKS  10c    TEN  CURLERS  20c 

TUBE  OF  HAIR  CREME  10c 


At  Department  and  10c  Stores 
HALOAR.  INC.,  Distrihutors  •CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  have  telephones  at  our  disposal. 
Usually,  I  prepare  my  scripts  for  the 
censors  in  my  office.  But  I  often  have 
to  move  my  typewriter  over  to  the 
Ministry  of  Information  in  order  not 
to  lose  time — and  not  to  be  caught  in 
an  air  raid,  if  there  is  one.  Then,  we 
just  hand  over  our  copy  to  an  officer 
in  an  adjoining  room. 

"We  are  not  permitted  to  quote  a 
military  leader  or  a  member  of  the 
government,  unless  it  deals  with  a 
statement  officially  issued  for  publi- 
cation. No  one  would  ever  think  of 
trying  to  suggest  where  a  military 
leader,  or  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  on  a  particular  day,  even  if 
he  happened  to  know  it." 

In  the  above  paragraphs,  Archinard 
explains  the  routine  of  broadcasting 
from  foreign  countries.'  Being  worked 
to  distraction  is  bad  enough,  but  liv- 
ing in  constant  fear  of  death  from  the 
skies  in  addition  must  be  horrible. 
He  was  in  Paris  when  it  was  bombed 
and  it  is  amazing  that  he  was  able  to 
write  as  clearly  and  pictorially  of  his 
escape  from  death  in  Paris  as  he  did. 
It  begins  with — 

"I  had  to  pick  pieces  of  shattered 
glass  out  of  my  typewriter  to  write 
copy  of  this  broadcast  for  the  censors. 
Bombs  fell  and  the  NBC  offices  had 
as  close  a  shave  as  I  want  to  talk 
about  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

"The  rose  bushes  in  the  garden 
across  the  street  are  crushed  under 
tons  of  plaster  and  rock  and  two 
buildings,  thirty  feet  away,  are 
crumbled  to  the  ground. 

"A  hole  was  blown  out  of  a  subway 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  our 
office,  and  tonight  there  is  a  strong 
draft  in  these  offices.  Not  a  window 
is  left  intact. 

"At  the  first  siren.  Miss  Herrick,  my 
secretary,  and  I  went  on  the  balcony 
overlooking  the  street.  The  anti-air- 
craft firing  became  so  intense  that  we 
stepped  into  the  house  and  suddenly 
a  blast  shook  the  whole  building.  We 
heard  the  crash  of  panes  and  furni- 
ture knocking  around  and  we  waited 
a  little  longer;  down  to  the  ground 
floor  we  went. 

THERE  is  a  shelter  in  the  building 
somewhere,  I  never  knew  where.  I 
still  don't  know.  We  didn't  have  time 
to  find  out.  Dust  came  pouring  in 
from  the  street  to  the  entry  like  a 
brown  cloud  and  the  terrifying 
whistle  of  falling  bombs  was  heard. 
We  leaned  against  the  wall  in  the  en- 
trance and  then,  a  terrific  blast  nearly 
knocked  us  off  our  feet.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  awful  rumble  of 
crumbling  stone  that  means  a  building 
is  coming  down. 

"Ten  minutes  later,  we  were  going 
back  into  the  apartment. 

"I  told  you  of  picking  glass  out  of 
my  typewriter,  but  first  we  had  to 
find  the  typewriter.  It  was  upside 
down  under  a  desk.  Everything  else 
in  the  place  was  turned  over.  The 
radio  was  clear  across  the  room.  The 
large  glass  doors  between  the  dining 
room  and  living  room  were  torn  off 
their  hinges  and  reduced  to  splinters. 
I  thought  that  was  bad  enough,  until 
I  looked  out  of  the  gaping  windows.. 
One  quarter  of  the  building  was 
down,  thirty  feet  away,  and  we  were 
lucky,  after  all.  Divans,  tables,  can- 
dles mingled  with  the  plaster  and 
great    blocks    of    stone,    which    were 
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scattered  all  over  the  street.  Pieces 
of  furniture  perched  precariously  on 
the  upper  stories  over  the  edges  of 
gaping  holes.  Women's  dresses  hung 
from  what  had  been  a  second-story 
clothes  closet,  waving  in  the  breeze. 
We  could  see  a  dining  room  table, 
still  covered  with  luncheon  utensils. 
There  people  were  lunching  late 
when  thus  interrupted,  but  got  down 
in  time  not  to  be  killed." 

Archinard  does  not  mention  what 
he  must  have  suffered,  worrying 
about  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren while  the  bombs  were  dropping. 

When  all  this  is  over,  there  will  be 
decorations  for  soldiers  who  fought 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  defend 
a  country  or  to  conquer  a  country. 
Americans  owe  much  more  than  deco- 
rations to  men  like  Paul  Archinard, 
risking  death  on  the  job  to  bring  us 
the  news  as  it  happens. 


YOUNGEST  OF  THEM  ALL!— You've 

seen  the  newspapers  and  newsreels  so 
you  know  that  the  backbone  of  the 
dreaded  German  military  machine  is 
made  up  chiefiy  of  young  men.  Know- 
ing this,  it  should  be  doubly  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  voice  you  hear 
from  Berlin  over  NBC  belongs  to  the 
youngest  foreign  radio  correspondent 
in  Europe.  He's  twenty-five  years  old, 
William  Kerker.  In  the  past  few 
months,  young  Kerker's  lucid  ex- 
planations of  the  German  war  machine 
in  action  have  been  the  high  spots  in 
European  broadcasting. 

Because  Kerker  possesses  a  cool 
head,  a  lightening  analytical  sense,  and 
an  excellent  radio  voice,  he  has  been 
able  to  top  the  work  of  older  and 
more  experienced  broadcasters  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  NBC  con- 
siders Kerker  the  "find  of  the  year" 
and  they  are  probably  right. 

In  fact,  Kerker  is  so  much  of  a  "find" 
that  even  the  NBC  staff  knows  very 
little  about  him.  He  is  so  new  on  their 
staff  that  as  yet  they  have  been  un- 
able to  get  any  pictures  of  him  over 


A  refugee  leaving  her  shattered  home. 


here.  They  have  managed  to  gather 
the  scattered  information  that  Kerker 
was  once  an  elevator  boy  in  a  New 
York  office  building,  once  worked  as 
an  office  boy,  and  still  later,  became  a 
stock  clerk. 

They  know  he  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  but  went  to  Berlin  at  the 
age  of  ten  to  study.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1932,  when  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old.  Here,  he  studied  en- 
gineering and  worked  at  whatever 
jobs  he  could  get,  most  of  them  menial 
and  unimportant. 


In  1938,  without  much  money  and 
entirely  unknown,  he  returned  to 
Berlin  to  study  at  the  Berlin  Institute 
of  Technology.  There  he  obtained  a 
job  as  an  assistant  to  the  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

The  job  with  the  Herald  Tribune 
was  so  unimportant,  that  the  New 
York  office  hasn't  more  than  one  line 
on  him.  It  is  the  practice  of  news- 
papermen in  Europe  to  hire  young- 
sters to  do  routine  work  for  them. 
Sometimes  they  notify  the  paper  they 
work  for,  sometimes  not. 

KERKER  says  he  was  "practically 
drafted"  into  broadcasting  service. 
As  it  happened,  when  the  storm  broke 
in  Germany  all  the  important  news- 
paper and  radio  broadcasters  were 
somewhere  else.  Baukage,  the  regu- 
lar NBC  commentator  had  returned 
to  the  United  States.  Kerker,  with 
absolutely  no  radio  experience,  was 
the  only  man  available.  Max  Jor- 
dan, top  man  in  NBC's  European  ser- 
vice, had  to  hire  him. 

So  Kerker,  who  had  never  broad- 
cast in  his  life,  went  on  the  air  to  give 
America  the  news  of  the  most  impor- 
tant crisis  in  two  hundred  years!  Just 
how  he  felt  about  this  first  broadcast, 
just  how  he  did  it,  won't  be  known 
until  he  returns  to  America. 

All  that  is  known  about  William  C. 
Kerker  and  how  he  works  and  lives  in 
Berlin,  was  told  by  Kerker,  himself, 
on  a  three  way  hook-up  between  Ber- 
lin, Paris,  and  London. 

"Ever  since  Hitler  has  started  his 
armies  in  the  big  western  offensive, 
I've  been  doing  a  tough  schedule 
around  here,"  he  said.  "Some  days  I've 
had  seven  broadcasts,  five  minutes 
each,  starting  early  in  the  morning 
and  continuing  until  the  wee  hours 
of  the  next  morning.  I've  often  spoken 
to  our  listeners  when  the  dawn  was 
breaking  through  the  sky  and  the 
birds  were  beginning  to  chirp.  And 
at  one  time,  our  NBC  staff  in  Berlin 
individually  averaged  about  five  hours 
sleep  a  day." 

Kerker  then  continued  about  the 
way  he  works  in  Berlin. 

"I  try  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing," he  said,  "and  read  my  papers 
first  and  then  rush  down  to  the  early 
press  conference.  Then  I  fly  back  up 
here  to  the  radio  station  and  pound 
out  a  script  and  about  five  copies.  We 
try  to  get  it  in  about  an  hour  ahead 
of  the  broadcast,  but  that's  a  tough 
proposition  for  me.  Anyway,  the  cen- 
sors want  it  that  way. 

Kerker  was  then  asked  how  he 
travels  from  the  place  where  his  copy 
is  censored  to  the  studio. 

"The  office  is  right  next  door  and 
we  hand  in  our  copy,  as  I  said,  about 
an  hour  ahead  of  time.  It  is  all  writ- 
ten and  I  want  to  add  that  we're  not 
permitted  to  ad  lib  during  a  broad- 
cast." 

As  if  his  job  weren't  tough  enough, 
young  Bill  Kerker  continues  his 
studies  at  the  Berlin  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Perhaps  this  isn't  so  foolish, 
since  the  fact  that  he  knows  so  much 
about  engineering  has  helped  him  to 
give  a  clearer  picture  of  the  Nazi's 
machine-like  tactics. 

At  this  writing,  even  with  experi- 
enced men  now  on  hand,  Kerker  will 
continue  as  the  top  voice  from  Berlin. 
His  superiors  here  and  abroad  are 
elated  with  their  new  discovery. 
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lJ      Eastern  Daylight  Time 

„;      8:00  A.M. 

CBS:  News 
u     NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 

NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

8:30 

CBS:  Morning  Meads 

NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 
8:00  CBS:  News  of  Europe 
8:00  NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 

9:15 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen  Quartet 

9:30 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

10:00 
9:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Melodic  Moods 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

10:30 
9:30  CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
9:30  NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Children's  Hour 

11:05 
10:05  CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 
10:05  NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

11:30 
10:30  CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES   FAMILY 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Sid  Walton 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

11:45 

NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 

12:00  Noon 
11:00  NBC-Blue:  RADIO    CITY    MUSIC 

HALL 
11:00  NBC-Red:  The  Story  of  All  of  Us 

12:30  P.M. 
11:30  CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
11:30  NBC-Red:  Wings  Over  America 

1:00 
12:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
12:00  NBC-Red:  Music  for  Moderns 

1:15 

NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 

1:30 
12:30  CBS:  March  of  Games 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
12:30  NBC-Red:  Silver  Strings 

2:00 
1:00  CBS:  United  We  Stand 
1:00  NBC-Blue:  Treasure  Trails 

2:30 
1:30  NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

3:00 
2:00  CBS:  CBS  Symphony 
2:00  NBC-Red:  Concert  Music 

3:15 
2:15  NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

3:30 
2:30  NBC-Red:  News  from  Europe 

3:45 
2:45  NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

4:00 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Gene  Krupa 

4:30 
3:30  CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 
3:30  NBC-Blue:  Swing  Ensemble 
3:30  NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 

5:00 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Yvette 

5:30 
4:30  CBS:  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Rhythm 
4:30  NBC-Blue:  Voice  of  Hawaii 
4:30  NBC-Red:  From  Hollywood  Today 

6:00 
5:00  CBS:  Fun  in  Print 
5:00  NBC-Blue:  Gordon  Orchestra 
5:00  NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

6:30 
5:30  CBS:  Gene  Autry 
5:30  NBC-Blue:  Cavalcade  of  Hits 
5:30  NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

7:00 
6:00  CBS:  News  of  the  World 
6:00  NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 

7:30 
6:30  CBS:  ELLERY    QUEEN 
6:30  NBC-Blue:  Fisk  Jubilee  Choir 
6:30  NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

8:00 
7:00  CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  Sunday  Night  Concert 
7:00  NBC-Red:  The  Bishop  and  the 
Gargoyle 

8:30 
7:30  CBS:  Musical  Game 
7:30  NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

8:55 
7:55  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

9:00 
8:00  CBS:  FORD    SUMMER    HOUR 
8:00  NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
8:00  NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

9:15 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

9:30 
:30  NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
8:30  NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

9:45 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

10:00 
9:00  CBS:   Take  it  or  Leave  It 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

10:30 

NBC-Red:  Behind  the  Headlines 

11:00 
10:00  CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
10:00  NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 


SUNDAY  SHI&iillil 


■  Carfoonisf  George  MacManus  shares  a  joke  wifh  Quiz-mas-t-er  Spaeth. 

Tune-In    Bulletin    for   July   28,    August   4,    11,    18    and    25! 

July  28:  Dance-band  events  of  the  day:  Al  Donohue  opens  at  Manhattan  Beach, 
broadcasting  over  Mutual,  and  Johnny  McGee  opens  at  Atlantic  City's  Million 
Dollar  Pier — to  be  heard  on  NBC. 

August  4:  Today  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
and  NBC  has  a  special  program  this  afternoon,  telling  all  about  what  the  Coast 
Guard  does.  .  .  .  United  We  Stand,  a  new  program  presented  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Education,  starts  on  CBS  today  at  2:00. 

August  II:  After  two  weeks  at  Manhattan  Beach,  Al  Donohue's  bond  opens  tonight 
at  Virginia   Beach,   playing  over  NBC. 

August    18:     Lou    Breeze's    band    opens   at  the    Million    Dollar    Pier,   with    an    NBC   wire. 

August  25:    The  Columbia  Workshop  is  on  these  Sunday  nights  at  8:00. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Fun  in  Print, 
with  Sigmund  Spaeth  and  guest  stars, 
sponsored  by  International  Silver  Com- 
pany,   and    heard    on    CBS    at    6:00    P.M. 

If  you  ever  read  anything — books, 
newspapers,  billboards,  labels,  electric 
signs — you  can  have  fun  with  this  quiz 
show.  It's  called  a  "literary  quiz,"  but  the 
fact  is  that  its  questions  deal  with  just 
about  everything  in  the  big  wide  world. 
The  only  real  requirement  for  a  question 
is  that  its  subject  must  have  been  men- 
tioned in  print  or  appeared  in  print  at 
some  time.  A  real  literary  prize  is  of- 
fered to  listeners  who  send  in  usable  ques- 
tions, though — a  subscription  to  the  Liter- 
ary Guild,  consisting  of  four  free  best- 
selling   books. 

Fun  in  Print  first  went  on  the  air  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  got  off  to  just 
about  the  worst  start  any  radio  program 
ever  had  to  struggle  against.  The  day  of 
its  opening  program,  Adolf  Hitler  had 
just  invaded  Holland — and  one  of  the 
distinguished  guests  on  the  program  was 
Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon,  the  famous 
writer,  who  was  born  in  Holland.  Van 
Loon  arrived  in  the  studio  with  a  face 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  and  master  of  cere- 
monies Sigmund  Spaeth,  after  one  look 
at  him,  knew  there  might  be  trouble.  The 
program,  naturally,  is  entirely  unrehearsed, 
and  the  guests  use  no  scripts.  Every  time 
van  Loon  opened  his  mouth  Spaeth  was 
afraid    he    would    express    his    disgust    and 


anger  ai  the  Germans,  and  thus  break 
radio's  rule  against  taking  sides  in  a  con- 
troversial  issue. 

Actually,  van  Loon  made  only  one  re- 
mark against  the  Germans.  The  tune  of 
Schubert's  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,"  was 
played,  and  he  was  asked  to  identify  it, 
which  he  did,  correctly.  Then  he  added,  "I 
used  to  know  the  German  title  too — but 
since  this  morning  I've  forgotten  all  the 
German    I    ever   knew." 

Rather  like  Information,  Please,  the  Fun 
in  Print  program  invites  celebrities  to  be 
guest  experts,  and  fires  questions  at  them. 
It's  unlike  Information,  Please,  in  that  the 
experts  compete  among  themselves  for  a 
prize  (a  silver  cigarette  box),  and  the 
experts  take  turns  in  answering  the  ques- 
tions— or  trying  to. 

Alexander  Stronach,  who  produces  the 
program  for  the  advertising  agency,  says 
that  even  celebrities  are  -  occasionally 
petrified  with  fright  when  they  get  on  a 
quiz  program.  But  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  novel- 
ist, who  had  seldom  approached  a  micro- 
phone before,  had  a  fine  time.  When  he 
didn't  know  the  answer  to  a  question,  he 
launched  himself  into  a  fine  flight  of  fancy, 
which  Spaeth  interrupted  by  saying  dryly, 
"I  con  see  why  you're  a  great  novelist, 
Mr.  Lewis.  Now  confess — there  isn't  a 
word  of  truth  in  what  you're  saying,  and 
you  haven't  any  idea  what  the  answer  to 
the  question  is."  Lewis  grinned,  and  said, 
"None   whatever." 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

LEITH  STEVENS— musical  director  for  tonight's  Ford  Hour, 
who  comes  by  his  musical  ability  naturally.  Both  of  his 
parents  were  pianists,  and  he  started  learning  to  play 
when  he  was  five.  He's  tall,  good-looking,  can  repair 
a  car,  a  radio  or  a  sewing  machine  as  expertly  as  he  can 
conduct  an  orchestra,  is  married  to  singer  Mary  McCoy, 
and  breeds  scotty  dogs  and  rides  to  hounds  for  hobbies. 
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8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perltins 

!^BC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB    . 

9:45 

CBS:  Baciielor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  i  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NSC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

11:00 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 

NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:   KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC- Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

NBC-Blue: 

NBC-Red: 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

CBS:  Columbia's  Lecture  Hall 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

NBC-Blue 

NBC- Red 

5:15 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Red:    FRED    WARING'S   GANG 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

7:30 

CBS:  BLONDIE 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Red:  BURNS  AND   ALLEN 

8:00 

CBS:  So  You  Think  You  Know  Music 

NBC-Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 

8:30 

CBS:  Howard  and  Shelton 

NBC-Blue:  Pearson  and  Allen 

NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

9:00 

CBS:  Forecast 

NBC-Red:  Doctor  I.  Q. 

10:00 

CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 

NBC- Red:  The  Contented  Hour 


Honeymoon  Hill 
Ma  Perkins 


Children's  Hour 
Girl  Alone 


MONDAY'S  IIGHIIGHTS 


■  Don   Heyworth,   Dr.   I.Q.  and  John  Thorpe  dope  out  some   puzzles. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  July  29,  August  5.  12,  19  and  26! 

July   29:   The   Washington    Merry-Go-Round,   with    Drew    Pearson    and    Bob   Allen,    is   on 

NBC-Blue    these    Monday    nights    at    8:30. 
August   5:    Lou    Breeze's   orchestra    opens   tonight   at    Kennywood    Park,    Pittsburgh's    big 

playground.     You'll   hear   it  over   NBC. 
August    12:    Something    unusual    in   the   way   of   drama    is    bound    to    be    heard    on    CBS' 

Forecast    program,    at  9:00  tonight. 
August  19:  It's  hard  to  keep  track  ot  So  You  Think  You  Know  Music?  but  tor  the  present 

it's  on  CBS  tonight  at  8:00. 
August   26:    CBS    is    broadcasting    the    Professional    Golfers   Association    matches   today 

from    Hershey,    Pennsylvania. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Doctor  I.Q.,  on 
NBC-Red  tonight  at  9:00,  sponsored  by 
Mars    Candy    bars. 

Here's  a  quiz  program  where  there's 
real  money  floating  around.  Prizes  given 
away  on  each  week's  program  amount  to 
about  $700 — sometimes  a  little  more, 
sometimes  a  little  less.  And  all  awards 
are  paid  in  big  round  silver  dollars,  fresh 
from  the  mint.  Both  the  audience  in  the 
theater  where  the  broadcast  originates, 
and  the  folks  listening  in  can  get  in  on 
the   fun    and    the    money. 

If  you're  lucky  enough  to  be  present 
at  an  I.Q.  broadcast,  just  sit  tight  and 
wait  for  one  of  the  good  Doctor's  assist- 
ants to  poke  a  portable  microphone  at 
you,  and  then  try  to  answer  the  question 
the  Doctor  asks  you.  If  you're  smart, 
you'll  win  money  ranging  from  $3  to  $100. 
Even  if  you  aren't  smart  enough  to  answer 
the  question,  you'll  get  a  box  of  Mars 
candy  as  a   prize. 

Listening  in  at  home,  you  can  win  even 
more,  by  sending  in  "true  or  false"  state- 
ments   or    biographies    of   famous    people. 

Doctor  I.Q.  wanders  about  the  country, 
broadcasting  from  theaters  in  various 
large  cities.  Maybe  he  will  come  to  your 
town  next,  and  if  he  does  don't  fail  to  be 
in   the    audience. 

Doctor  I.Q.  (and  how  many  of  you 
know  what  the  initials  I.Q.  stand  for?)  is 
really  Lew  Valentine,  a  good-looking 
young  fellow  who  hails  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas.       Incidentally,     the     program     itself 


originated  in  Texas — in  the  brain  of  a 
Houston  man  named  Lee  Seegal.  Seegal 
proved  that  his  own  I.Q.  is  high  by  copy- 
righting the  idea  for  the  show,  selling  it 
to  a  sponsor,  and  collecting  a  royalty 
check  every  week. 

Lew  is  married,  and  between  broadcasts 
frequently  flies  down  to  his  home  in  San 
Antonio.  On  the  air  he  sounds  older 
than  he  is,  and  this  embarrasses  him  some- 
times. It's  fine  to  sound  mature  and 
wise  on  the  air,  but  incidents  crop  up — 
like  the  time  Lew  met  a  feminine  I.Q.  fan 
who  didn't  know  who  he  was.  She  talked 
about  how  much  she  enjoyed  Doctor  I.Q., 
and,  thinking  to  please  her,  Lew  said,  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  Doctor  I.Q."  She 
looked  him  up  and  down,  sniffed,  and 
said,  "Don't  try  to  fool  me,  young  man. 
You  don't  look  a  day  over  twenty-seven." 
She  was  quite  right — Lew  is  exactly  twenty- 
seven    years   old. 

Lew  and  two  assistants,  Don  Heyworth 
and  John  Thorpe,  think  up  a  good  many 
of  the  questions  that  aren't  sent  in  by 
listeners.  Others  are  originated  by  the 
advertising  agency  which  produces  the 
program.  All  concerned  avoid  technical 
questions,  and  try  to  think  of  queries  that 
are  within  the  realm  of  knowledge  of  the 
average  man.  A  funny  thing  is  that  women 
are  more  opt  than  men  to  answer  cor- 
rectly questions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
current  events.  Most  men  foil  on  spelling 
questions;  most  women  on  mathematical 
ones. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

RUSSELL  THORSON — who  stepped  into  the  role  of  Charles 
Meredith  in  Midstream  when  Hugh  Studebaker  was  ordered 
by  his  physician  to  take  a  long  rest.  Russell  is  a  nat- 
ive of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  fraternities,  and  a  veteran  actor  in  dramatic  stock. 
He  got  the  part  in  Midstream  after  a  series  of  auditions. 


Complete  Programs  from  July  26  to  August  27 
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Bachelor's  Children 

Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

Myrt  and  Marge 
Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
Red:  Midstream 

Hilltop  House 
Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

Stepmother 

Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Red:  David  Harum 

Life  Begins 

Red:  Road  of  Life 

Big  Sister 

Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

Red:  Against  the  Storm 

Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 

Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

Noon 

KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 

Red:  Woman  in  White 

P.M. 

When  a  Girl  Marries 

Red:  The  O'Neills 

Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Our  Gal  Sunday 
Carters  of  Elm  Street 

The  Goldbergs 

Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
Red:  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

Right  to  Happiness 

Road  of  Life 

Young  Dr.  Malone 
Red:  Light  of  the  World 

Girl  Interne 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

Fletcher  Wiley 
Red:  Valiant  Lady 

My  Son  and  I 

Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

Society  Girl 

Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

Red:  Mary  Marlin 

Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
Red:  Ma  Perkins 

Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

Red:  Backstage  Wife 

Red:  Stella  Dallas 

Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

Blue:  Children's  Hour 
Red:  Girl  Alone 

Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

Scattergood  Baines 
Little  Orphan  Annie 
Red:  The  O'Neills 

News 

Red:  Lil  Abner 

Edwin  C.  Hill 

Paul  Sullivan 

Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

Amos  'n*  Andy 

Blue:  EASY    ACES 

Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

Lanny  Ross 
Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

HELEN    MENKEN 

Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Court  of  Missing  Heirs 
Blue:  Roy  S'iiield  Review 
Red;  Johnny  Presents 

Blue:    INFORVJATION    PLEASE 
Red:  Horace  Heidt 

We,  the  People 

Blue:  Musical  Americana 

Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

Professor  Quiz 

Red:  Kay  St.  Germain 

Glenn  Miller 
Raymond  Gram  Swing 
Red:  Tommy  Dorsey  Orch. 

News  of  the  War 

Red:  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 


TfilDAY'S    HIiGHLIGHTS 


■  Elmer  Davis  (left)  chats  with  another  commentator-^ — Edwin  C.  Hill. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  July  30.  August  6,  13,  20  and  27! 

July  30:    Just  a  reminder  that  Horace  Heidt  has  a  new  musical  audience-participation 

show  on  NBC-Red  tonight  at  8:30.  .  .  .  and  that  Musical  Americana  is  heard  tonight 

at  9:00  on  NBC  Blue,  instead  of  its  old  Thursday-night  spot. 
August  6:     Another   program   that   has   changed    time   is   Court   of   Missing    Heirs.      It's 

on  CBS  at  8:00  now,  half  an  hour  earlier  than  formerly. 
August  13:    Meredith  Wiilson's  Musical  Revue,  with  Kay  St.  Germain  and  Roy  Hendricks, 

on  NBC-Red  at  9:30  tonight,  is  well  worth  listening  to. 
August  20:    For  Drama  with  a  capital   D — Helen   Menken  in  Second   Husband,  on  CBS 

at  7:30  tonight. 
August  27:     Roy  Shield's   Revue,   on    NBC-Blue  tonight   at   8:00,    is  a   gay,   entertaining 

half-hour  of  music.    Here's  hoping  that,  just  because   it's  not  sponsored,  it  won't  be 

snatched  out  of  its  present  time  before  you  have  a  chance  to  listen. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Elmer  Davis  and 
the  News,  on  CBS  at  8:55  P.M.,  E.D.S.T., 
tonight  and  every  night  in  the  week. 

Through  all  the  exciting  and  frequently 
horrifying  events  of  the  last  year,  CBS 
listeners  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
quiet,  logical  news  analyses  of  Elmer 
Davis.  This  quiet,  middle-aged  man  never 
gets  hysterical,  never  lets  the  horror  of 
the  day's  happenings  betray  him  into 
illogical  conclusions.  In  a  world  gone 
crazy,  he  usually  makes  sense,  and  that's 
something  to  be  thankful  for. 

Davis'  broadcast  comes  to  you  tonight 
from  a  small  studio  just  off  the  busy  CBS 
news  room  in  New  York.  He  has  an  office 
there,  with  a  large  colored  map  of 
Europe  on  the  wall,  where  he  spends  most 
of  his  time,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  all 
the  news  that  comes  in  over  INS  and  UP 
wires.  News  despatches  that  he  thinks  are 
important,  he  puts  aside,  and  makes  notes 
from  them  for  his  broadcast.  He  almost 
never  uses  a  script,  and  occasionally 
doesn't  even  have  time  to  jot  down  rough 
notes.  But  whatever  the  pressure,  he  works 
quietly    and    never    gets    excited. 

Elmer  Davis  was  born  fifty  years  ago  in 
Aurora,  Indiana,  and  attended  Franklin 
College  in  Indiana.  He  won  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship,  and  finished  his  education  in 
Oxford,  England,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  his  friends  to  stay  in  Indiana  and  teach 
school.  When  he  got  back  to  America  he 
was  hired  by  the  New  York  Times  as  a 
reporter.    That   wasn't   his  first    newspaper 


experience,  though — he'd  started  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  on  the  Aurora  Bulletin 
as  a  printer's  devil,  at  a  salary  of  one 
dollar  a  week.  In  the  years  since  he  re- 
turned from  Oxford,  Davis  has  become 
one  of  America's  well-known  writers,  and 
has  published  short  stories  and  novels  in 
most  leading  magazines.  He  joined  Colum- 
bia's staff  last  August  23,  just  a  week  or 
so  before  England  and  France  declared 
war  on  Germany. 

Davis  always  wears  a  light  tweed  suit 
and  a  black  bow  tie.  He  has  gray  hair 
and  thick  black  eyebrows  over  keen  brown 
eyes.  He's  married,  and  has  two  children 
— Robert  Lloyd,  20,  and  Anne,  14.  Bob  is 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
but  Anne  lives  with  her  parents  in  a  New 
York  apartment  in  winter  and  a  summer 
home   at   Mystic,   Connecticut,   in   summer. 

After  a  day's  work  (which  frequently 
means  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours), 
Davis  loves  to  settle  down  in  his  easy 
chair,  which  he  admits  is  so  old  it  "Looks 
like  the  devil,"  with  several  hamburger 
sandwiches  and  a  copy  of  the  works  of 
Horace  or  Catullus,  in  the  original  Latin. 
He  has  0  particularly  terrible  kind  of  mike- 
fright.  Every  time  he  sits  down  to  broad- 
cast he's  assailed  by  a  fear  that  he'll 
suddenly  go  insane  and  start  talking 
nonsense,  treason,  blasphemy  or — worst  of 
all — libel  into  the  microphone.  It  isn't 
likely  that  anything  as  upsetting  as  this 
will  ever  happen,  though,  to  the  well- 
balanced,   calm    and    collected    Mr.   Davis. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

PEGGY  CONKLIN— who  has  succeeded  Haila  Stoddard  as 
Sue  Miller  in  Big  Sister,  on  CBS  today  at  11:30.  Peggy  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  an  actress,  and  now  is  one  of  the  best 
on  Broadway.  As  soon  as  she  got  out  of  school  she  found 
a  chorus  girl's  job,  then  worked  her  way  into  dramatic 
productions.  She's  been  in  the  movies,  too,  but  just  now 
is  devoting  her  time  to  radio  and  the  stage,  and  this 
Fall  will  take  the  leading  role  in  the  late  Sidney  Howard's 
last. play.  She  has  been  married  for  nearly  five  years, 
and  has  a  daughter  named  Toni  who  will  be  two  years 
old  in  September.    Peggy's  tiny,  brunette,  and  vivacious. 

BAblO   AND  TELEVISION  IVIIRROB 


Dodge  those  family  pow-wows  . . . 

BABIES  TAKE  TO  CLAPP'SI 


Get  your  baby's  advisory  council  to  make  a 
taste  test— they'll  soon  find  out  why  babies 
like  Clapp's  so  well.  Vegetables  are  more  pleas- 
ant to  anybody's  taste  when  they're  canned  at 
the  peak  of  freshness  and  lightly  salted  accord- 
ing to  doctors'  directions. 

And  with  Clapp's  rich  flavor  goes  a  growth- 
producing  supply  of  vitamins  and  minerals, 
too. 


Yes,  and  it's  the  feel  as  well  as  the  taste! 
Clapp's  Strained  Foods  feel  smooth— though 
not  liquid.  Clapp's  Chopped  Foods  are  uni- 
formly cut. 

For  19  years,  Clapp's  have  been  getting  tips 
from  doctors  and  mothers  . .  .  you  learn  a  lot 
in  19  years!  Clapp's  were  first  to  make  both 
Strained  and  Chopped  Foods  commercially, 
and  they  make  nothing  but  baby  foods. 


17   Strained    Foods   for   Babies 

Soups— Vegetable  Soup  •  Beef  Broth  •  Liver 
Soup  •  Unstrained  Baby  Soup  •  Vegetables 
with  Beef  •  Vegetables— Asparagus  •  Spin- 
ach •  Peas  •  Beets  •  Carrots  •  Green  Beans 
Mixed  Greens  •  Fruits— Apricots  •  Prunes 
Applesauce  •  Pears-and-Peaches  •  Cereal 
—Baby  Cereal. 

12  Chopped  Foods  for  Toddlers 

Soup — Vegetable  Soup  •  Combination  Din- 
ners— Vegetables  with  Beef  •  Vegetables 
with  Lamb  •  Vegetables  with  Liver  'Vege- 
tables— Carrots  •  Spinach  •  Beets  •  Green 
Beans  •  Mixed  Greens  •  Fruits— Applesauce 
Prunes  •  Dessert— Pineapple  Rice  Dessert 
witli  Raisins. 


Clapp's   Baby  Foods 


OKAYED    BY    DOCTORS    AND    BABIES 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.  M. 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sado 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

11:00 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:   KATE    SMITH    SPEAKS 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Blue:  Quilting  Bee 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

MBS:  George  Fisher 

NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

CBS:  Columbia's  Lecture  Hall 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

Young  Widder  Brown 
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9:00 
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Children's  Hour 
Girl  Alone 


NBC-Red: 

5:00 

NBC-Blue: 

NBC-Red: 

5:15 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 

CBS:  Adventures  of  Mr.  Meek 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

7:45 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00 

CBS:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee 

NBC-Blue:  This,  Our  America 

NBC-Red:  Hollywood  Playhouse 

8:30 

(  BS:  Dr.  Christian 

NBC-Blue:  Metropolitan  Airport 

NBC-Red:   Plantation   Party 

9:00 

CBS:  TEXACO    STAR   THEATER 

NBC-Red:  Abbott  and  Costello    j 

9:30 

NBCRed     Mr.  District  Attorney 

10:00 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MliS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:    KAY    KYSER'S    KOLLEGE 
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■  Bud  AbboH,  Lou  Cosfello,  and  Louis  "double"-7-Mciyor  La  Guardia. 
Tune-In   Bulletin  for  July  31,  August  7,   14  and  21  I 

July  31:  There  are  two  new  dramatic  programs  on  tonight — Adventures  of  Mr.  Meeic, 
on  CBS  at  7:30,  and  Metropolitan  Airport  on  NBC-Blue  at  8:30.  .  .  .  Also  an  old 
favorite  quiz  show  is   back,    Uncle  Jim's  Question    Bee  on   CBS   at  8:00. 

August  7:  Larry  Clinton's  band  closes  tonight  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker.  You've  been 
hearing  it  over  CBS. 

August  14:  NBC-Blue  has  a  whole  hour  of  children's  programs  from  5:00  to  6:00  this 
afternoon  and  every  afternoon  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  in  it  are  Rocky  Gordon, 
Malcolm   Claire,   Ireene  Wicker,  and   Bud   Barton. 

August  21:  Something  to  stir  every  patriotic  American  is  This  Our  America,  on 
NBC-Blue  tonight  at  8:00. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  The  Hour  of 
Smiles,  starring  Bud  Abbott  and  Lou  Cos- 
tello, comedians,  and  Benay  Venuta,  so- 
prano, with  Peter  Van  Steeden's  orchestra 
—on  NBC-red  at  9:00,  E.D.S.T.,  rebroad- 
cast  to  the  West  at  8:00,  P.S.T.,  and  spon- 
sored by  Ipana  and  Sai-Hepatica. 

It's  a  funny  thing  about  Bud  Abbott  and 
Lou  Costello — they're  celebrating  their 
tenth  anniversary  as  partners,  but  only 
their  second  as  partners  with  cash  in  the 
bank.  It  took  them  eight  years  of  small- 
time vaudeville  to  work  up  to  their  present 
very   successful    position   in   the   world. 

Lou  is  the  funny  one — the  short,  pudgy 
little  man  who  works  himself  up  to  heights 
of  insane  hysteria  under  Bud's  heckling. 
He  looks  a  lot  like  New  York's  Mayor  La- 
Guardia,  as  you  can  see  from  the  picture 
above;  and  he's  a  carbon-copy  of  His 
Honor  in  height  and  weight,  5  feet  4 
inches  and  183  pounds.  His  real  name  is 
Critello,  and  he  was  born  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.  After  a  year  or  so  at  military  school, 
he  set  out  on  foot  for  Hollywood,  where 
he  first  got  a  job  as  a  scene  shifter,  then 
worked  up  to  being  in  mob  scenes,  doub- 
ling for  Dolores  Del  Rio  in  a  two-story 
jump  from  a  Klondike  gambling  joint,  and 
making  himself  generally  useful  as  a  stunt 
man.  He  was  on  his  way  to  comedy  suc- 
cess when  the  talkies  came  along  and 
eliminated  him  and  his  squeaky  voice  from 
the   Hollywood   scene. 

Heading  back  home,  Lou  joined  a 
vaudeville  troup  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  as  a 
Dutch  comedian,  and  toured  with  it  for 
a    while.     In    Brooklyn,    his    "straight   man" 


fell  ill  and  Bud  Abbott  was  called  in  from 
the  box  office  to  pinch  hit.  That  began 
an  association  between  the  two  which  has 
lasted  ever  since.  Bud  had  done  a  good 
deal  of  knocking  around  too — he'd  been 
born  under  a  circus  tent  at  Coney  Island, 
and  had  worked  as  a  peanut  vendor,  an 
apprentice  lion-tamer,  and  a  chute-the- 
chutes  operator  before  turning  to  the 
theater    management. 

Their  partnership  didn't  do  either  of 
them  much  good  until  they  got  an  en- 
gagement at  Loew's  State  Theater  in  New 
York.  Ted  Collins,  Kate  Smith's  manager, 
happened  to  be  in  the  audience  one 
night,  liked  their  act,  and  booked  them 
for  a  guest  spot  on  Kate's  program.  That 
one  guest  spot  led  to  others,  and  before 
long  they  were  regular  features  on  the 
show.  That  in  turn  led  to  an  engagement 
in  the  Broadway  revue,  "Streets  of  Paris," 
to  movie  offers,  and  this  summer  to  their 
own  program,  replacing  Fred  Allen. 

Both  Bud  and  Lou  are  married,  to  chorus 
girls  they  met  in  a  show  when  they  were 
playing  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1929.  The 
two  girls  were  having  a  little  quarrel  back- 
stage. Bud  and  Lou  suggested  that  all  four 
of  them  get  together  over  a  friendly  sand- 
wich at  a  hamburger  stand  across  the 
street.  Romance  was  born  and  blossomed 
into    matrimony. 

Lou  is  never  separated  from  his  two- 
bit  cigar,  and  memorizes  all  his  radio 
scripts.  Bud  is  tall,  slender,  gray-haired, 
and  was  christened  William.  He's  one  of 
radio's  most  immaculate  dressers,  and 
would   rather  play  cards  than  eat. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

JOAN  TETZEL— who  is  Sylvia  Field  on  the  CBS  serial.  When 
a  Girl  Marries.  And  Joan  recently  did  get  married — to 
Jack  Mosman,  CBS  radio  engineer.  She's  back  from  her 
Bermuda  honeymoon  now,  busy  again  in  the  studios,  where 
she's  much  in  demand.  You  hear  her  also  in  Woman  of 
Courage  every  morning  at  9:00  on  CBS,  and  in  various 
other  dramatic  roles.  Joan  was  born  in  New  York  City 
and  has  been  acting  professionally  since  she  was  five. 
On  the  stage  she  was  in  "The  Little  Foxes"  with  Tallulah 
Bankhead,  in  "Susan  and  Go^"  with  Gertrude  Law- 
rence,^nd   Burgess   Meredith   in  the   revival   of  "Liliom." 

RADIO    AND  TELEVISION  MIRROR 


GETTING  OUR. 
DUO'THBRM  HEATER 
NOW  WAS  A 

T  SWELL  IDEA!   FEEL 
'^  THAT  COOLING  BREEZE! 


YES. . .  AND  THINK  HOW 

COMFORTABLY 
WARM  WE'LL  BE 
NEXT  WINTER! 


I 


A  better  kind  of  heater  with  a  sensational 
extra  advantage-SUMMER  COOLING! 


Keep  cooler  this  summer 
— with  a  new  Duo-Therm 
heater's  amazing  Power- 
Air  !*  Switch  it  on — with  the 
heater   turned  off — and 

it  pours  out  a  27  mile-an-hour  breeze  .  .  . 

fills  the  room  with  cooling,  circulating  air! 

You    can    have    year-round   comfort  —  with 
Duo-Therm's  new  Power-Air  heater! 

It  keeps  you  cooler  in  hot  weather — and 
when  cold  weather  comes,  you  needn't  fuss 
with  coal  or  ashes,  nuisance,  dirt  or  work. 


Instead,  you  enjoy  quick,  clean  conven- 
ient oil  heat — and  oil  heat  that  now  costs 
you  less  than  ever  before! 

Power-Air  drives  out  cold !  In  winter,  the 
Power-Air  blower  drives  heat  through  the 
house  .  .  .  gives  uniform,   "floor-to-ceiling" 


every   room 


comfort  and  extra  heat  for 
No  more  drafty  floors  and  chilly  comers! 
Power-Air  gives  you  the  same  positive 
forced  heat  as  a  modern  basement  furnace 
.  .  .  and  at  a  sensational  saving  in  fuel  costs! 
Save  up  to  25%!  Power-Air  gives  you  bet- 


Uneven  heat  without  Power-Air! 


TOO  HOT  HERE   95° 


WftRIIKERE    79° 


COLD  HERE     62° 


This  is  tlie  ordinary  way!  Many  heaters 
send  heat  up — where  it  "loafs"  on  your 
ceiling.  Result:  cold,  drafty  floors  and  hot 
ceilings.  Note  the  actual  test  figures — 33° 
difference  between  floor  and  ceiling! 


All-over,  even  heat  with  Power-Air! 


WARM  HERE    80° 


«fARM  HERE    72° 


WARM  HERE    70« 


Now  see  how  Duo-Therm's  Power-Air  drives 
ceiling  heat  down — puts  it  to  work  on  your 
floors — gives  uniform  comfort !  Note  the  ac- 
tual test  figures — only  10°  diff'erence  be- 
tween floor  and  ceiling — three  times  better 
heat  distribution! 


ter  heating — for  less  money!  Recent  tests 
in  an  ordinary  home  showed  that  a  Duo- 
Therm  with  Power-Air  kept  the  house 
vyarmer — while  using  LESS  OIL  than  a 
heater  without  Power- Air! 

And — Power-Air  costs  no  more  to  run 
than  a  50-watt  lamp! 

More  important  Duo-Therm  features.  Only 
Duo-Therm  has  the  famous  Bias-Baffle 
Burner  which  burns  cleanly  from  highest 
to  lowest  fire — gives  you  more  heat  from 
every  drop  of  cheap  fuel  oil.  A  twist  of  the 
handy  front-panel  dial — and  you  get  just 
the  heat  you  want  for  any  weather.  Open 
the  radiant  door — and  get  a  flood  of  extra 
heat!  Special  waste-stopper  saves  fuel! 

A  Duo-Therm  is  safe — all  models  listed  as 
standard  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

Buy  now ...  pay  only  1 0%  down  .  . .  No  more 
till  October.  Even  with  Power-Air,  a  Duo- 
Therm  costs  no  more  than  other  heaters  1 
12  beautiful  models — heating  1  to  6  rooms. 
Console  type  or  upright  cabinet  heaters — 
both  can  be  equipped  with  Power-Air. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Duo-Therm  dealer 
today.  Inspect  the  world's  largest-selling 
heater  thoroughly !  Find  out  how  little  you 
need  pay  for  year-round  comfort!  For  full 
information,  mail   the  coupon  now! 


Copr.  1940.  Motor  Wheel  Corp. 


•Patent  applied  for 


New  All-Weather 

DUO-THERM 

Fuel  Oil  Circulating  Heaters 


r TEAR    OUT  AND    MAIL— TODAY! 1 

DUO-THERM  DIVISION 

Dept.RM-20,  Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  complete  illustrated  catalog. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
9:00 

CBS;  Woman  of  Courage 
9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 
9:30 

NBC-Red:  Escorts  and  Betty 
9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 
L0:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 
10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Midstream 
10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 
10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
11:00 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 
11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 
11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC- Red:  Against  the  Storm 
11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
12:00  Noon 

CES:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 
12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 
12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 
1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
NBC-Red:  Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Blue:  Margaret  C.  Banning 
NBC- Red:  Light  of  the  World 
2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 
2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 
2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 
'    "  Orphans  of  Divorce 
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NBC-Blue;  Children's  Hour 
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5:15 
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5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

MBS;  Little  Orphan  Annie 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News, 

NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 

CBS;  Vox  Pop 

7:45 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00 

Ask  It  Basket 

Musical  Americana 


THURSDAY't  HIGHLIGHTS 


CBS 

NUC-Blu 

8:30 

CBS 


Strange  as  it  Seems 
Pot  o'  Gold 
The  Aldrich  Family 


NBC-Hlu 

NBC-R. 

9:00 

CBS: 

NBC- 

N  B(  - 

10:00 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

Mi^S:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NIU     Re<l:  Rudy  Vallee 

10:30 

(  BS:  News  of  the  War 


MAJOR    BOWES 

Blue:  Toronto  Symphony 

Red:    KRAFT    MUSIC    HALL 


■  Leads  in   Life   Can    Be    Beautiful:    Holbrook,    Reinheart,    Locke. 

Tune-In  Bulletin  for  August  1,  8,  15  and  22! 

August  I:  This  is  the  night  for  fight  fans  to  stay  home  and  listen  to  the  radio — because 
NBC  is  broadcasting  the  scrap  between  Ceferino  Garcia  and  Steve  Belloise. 

August  8:  Bob  Burns  returns  to  the  Kraft  Music  Hall  program  tonight  after  his  vacation 
— so  for  some  more  of  those  tall  Arkansas  stories  tune  in  NBC-Red  at  9:00.  Bing 
Crosby's  leaving,  too,  now  that  Bob's  back.  .  .  .  Woody  Herman's  band  opens  at 
the   New  Yorker   Hotel,    broadcasting    over  CBS. 

August  15:  Just  as  a  reminder — Bob  Crosby  is  heard  tonight  at  10:00  on  all  the  NBC- 
Red   stations  that    Rudy   Vallee    isn't   occupying. 

August  22:  Novelist  Margaret  Culkin  Banning  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  in 
her  weekly  program,  today  at  2:00  on  NBC-Blue. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Life  Con  Be  Beau- 
tiful, the  dramatic  serial  heard  today  at 
1:15  on  CBS,  sponsored  by  Ivory  Soap. 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  is  nearing  its 
second  anniversary  on  CBS,  and  its  cast 
remains  the  same  as  when  it  started. 
Minor  characters  have  been  introduced, 
but  the  main  theme  of  the  story  is  woven 
around  Papa  David  Solomon,  Chichi  Con- 
rad, Stephen  Hamilton,  and  Toby  Nelson 
plus  one  important  new  character,  Rita 
Yates.  And  the  story  still  teaches  the  same 
important  message,  that  "life  can  be 
beautiful"  if  you  live  it  properly. 

The  drama  is  the  work  of  two  prolific 
radio  writers,  Don  Becker  and  Carl  Bixby, 
who  have  collaborated  on  the  series  since 
it  first  went  on  the  air.  The  theme  song, 
"Melody  in  C,"  was  composed  by  Don. 
He  wrote  it  in  a  single  afternoon,  after 
he'd  done  his  daily  quota  of   10,000  words. 

As  Chichi,  you  hear  Alice  Reinheart, 
pert,  vivacious,  beautiful  and  talented  in 
writing  and  music  as  well  as  acting.  Alice 
was  a  child  prodigy,  and  gave  piano  con- 
certs when  she  was  twelve.  By  the  time 
she  was  sixteen  she  had  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Europe.  Returning  to  America, 
she  gave  up  music  for  the  stage,  and 
acted  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 
Then  came  another  trip  abroad,  during 
which  she  made  moving  picture  shorts 
in  English,  German  and  French.  It  was 
after  this  trip   that   she   entered    radio. 

Alice  loves  to  read,  and  her  own  home 
is  practically  a  library  with  living-quarters 
attached.  She  has  a  large  collection  of 
fine    editions,    and    a    four-volume    scrap- 


book  which  she  began  in  1928,  into  which 
she  copies  in  her  own  handwriting  ex- 
cerpts from  the  world's  greatest  litera- 
ture. Alice  is  five  feet  two  inches  tall, 
has  chestnut  hair,  and  describes  her  eyes 
as    "green    with    coffee   grounds   in   them." 

Ralph  Locke,  who  plays  Papa  David,  is 
one  of  radio's  best  dialect  experts,  and 
collecting  dialects  is  his  hobby.  Armed 
with  a  camera,  he  likes  to  go  into  the 
foreign  districts  of  New  York,  photograph 
interesting  characters,  get  acquainted 
with  them  and  listen  to  them  talk,  and 
then  go  home  and  type  out  everything 
he  remembers  about  them.  When  his 
pictures  are  printed,  he  pastes  the  type- 
written slips  on  the  back  of  the  photo- 
graphs and  files  them  away  by  nation- 
alities. The  file  has  35  different  classifi- 
cations, since  Ralph  has  discovered  that 
many  nationalities  in  Manhattan. 

Stephen  Hamilton  is  played  by  John 
Holbrook,  a  Canadian  who  has  been  a 
ski  instructor,  an  automobile  salesman, 
an  actor  on  the  stage,  and  a  radio  an- 
nouncer before  reaching  his  present  posi- 
tion as  radio  actor.  Carl  Eastman  is 
heard  as  Toby  Nelson,  the  young  news- 
paper photographer.  He'd  have  been  a 
lawyer  instead  of  an  actor,  but  the 
1930  depression  forced  him  out  of  law 
school.     He  says  now  it  was  a  good  thing. 

Mitzi  Gould  enacts  the  other  important 
character  in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful — 
Rita  Yates.  She  speaks  English  and 
French  fluently,  but  when  she's  angry 
she  lapses  into  Hungarian,  which  she 
learned    before    she    could    speak    English. 
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CECILE  EVANS— eighteen-year-old  protegee  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Berg,  and  heard  today  as  the  Newlywed.  Debby 
Banner,  in  The  Goldbergs.  Cecile,  as  talented  as  she  is 
beautiful,  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and  quit  high  school  there 
because,  she  says,  she  was  just  too  interested  in  acting 
to  pay  any  attention  to  studying.  It  must  have  been  a 
good  move,  because  besides  getting  her  job  on  The  Gold- 
bergs, she  just  closed  a  successful  run  in  the  cast  of 
a  Broadway  play.  She  joins  other  actors  who  have  been 
in  The  Goldbergs  in  saying  that  working  under  Mrs.  Berg's 
direction  is  as  good  as  taking  a  dramatic  school  course. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
9:00 
8:00{CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 
10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Midstream 
10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 
10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
11:00 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 
11:15 

CBS:  Life  Begins 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 
11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  Jack  Berch 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 
11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Affairs  of  Anthony 
NBC  Red:   THE   GUIDING    LIGHT 
12:00  Noon 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 
12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 
12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
MBS:  Carters  of  Elm  Street 
1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 
2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 
2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
MBS:  George  Fisher 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 
3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 
3:15 

Honeymoon  Hill 
Ma  Perkins 


NBC-Blue 

NBC-Red: 

3:30 

NBC-Blue 

NBC- Red: 

3:45 

NBC-Blue 


John's  Other  Wife 
Pepper  Young's  Family 


Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 
4:00 

NBC- Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 
4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
5:00 

NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 
5:15 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
MBS:  Little  Orphan  Annie 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 
6:00 

CBS:  News.  Bob  Trout 
NBC- Red:  Lil  Abner 
6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 
6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 
6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:    JOSEF    MARAIS 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
7:30 

CBS:  Al  Pearce 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
8:00 

CBS:  Man  About  Hollywood 
NBC-Bluc:  Strictly  Business 
NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 
8:30 

CBS:  Choose  Up  Sides 
NBC-Bluc:  Death  Valley  Days 
9:00 

CBS:  Johnny  Presents 
NBC-Blue:  Show  Boat 
NBC-Red:  Waltz  Time 
9:30 

(KS:  Grand  Central  Station 
NB(  -Red:  What's  My  Name 
10:00 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NM(  -Red:  Don  Ameche 
10:30 

<  BS  News  of  the  War 
NBC-Red:  Quiz  Kids 


FRIDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Marlin    Hurt   chortles    as    Virginia    Verrill    sings. 

Tune-In  Bulletin  for  July  26,  August  2,  9,  16  and  23  I 

July  26:    The  quiz  program  has  finally  gone  juvenile — at  10:30  tonight  there's  one  called 

Quiz  Kids  in  which  smart  children  answer  all  the  questions.     It's  on   NBC-Red. 
August  2:   Beginning  tonight,  the  Cities  Service  Concert  on   NBC-Red   at  8:00  is  going 

to  be  "streamlined" — which  really  means  it's  being  cut  from  an  hour  to  thirty  minutes. 
August  9:    Jimmy  Dorsey  and   his  orchestra  open  tonight  at  the  Cedar  Point  Ballroom 

in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  broadcasting  over  NBC. 
August  16:    George  McCall  is  back  on  the  air,  gossiping  about  Hollywood  tonight  over 

CBS  at  8:00,  E.D.S.T. 
August  23:    Three  of   Broadway's  cleverest  actors  are  in   Strictly   Business,   the   comedy 

play  at  8:00  on   NBC-Blue — Shirley   Booth,   Peggy  Conklin,   and   Lawson  Zerbe. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Show  Boat,  an 
old  and  famous  broadcasting  name  in  an 
entirely  new  program,  on  NBC's  Blue  net- 
work at  9:00  P.M.,  E.D.S.T.  (rebroadcast 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  7:30  P.M.,  P.S.T.) 
and  sponsored  by  Brown  &  Williamson  To- 
bacco Corporation  for  Avalon  Cigarettes. 
With  the  one  exception  of  Virginia  Verrill, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  original  com- 
pany, the  new  Show  Boat  is  a  decidedly 
new  vessel.  Marlin  Hurt,  its  comedian, 
is  a  complete  newcomer  to  network  radio. 
It  has  two  orchestras  instead  of  one.  And 
the  running  story  that  characterized  the 
original  Show  Boat  has  been  just  about 
eliminated. 

Cap'n  Henry  is  missing,  too.  The  skipper 
of  this  Show  Boat  is  Cap'n  Barney  Barnett, 
a  role  entrusted  to  Carlton  Brickert,  well- 
known  character  actor  and  announcer. 
Just  as  in  the  old  days,  the  Cap'n  begins 
the  show  each  week  by  announcing  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  Boat  is  sup- 
posedly tied  up  that  night.  Then  he  con- 
tinues as  master  of  ceremonies,  intro- 
ducing Ginny  Verrill's  songs,  Marlin  Hurt's 
comedy,  and  the  musical  selections  played 
by  Bob  Trendler's  orchestra  and  chorus 
and    Bob  Strong's  dance  band. 

Show  Boat  is  pretty  proud  of  young 
Marlin  Hurt,  and  considers  him  a  real 
comedy  find.  He's  been  in  radio  a  long 
time — but  as  the  "Dick"  of  the  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  song  team.  His  flair  for  natural 
comedy  got  him  a  chance  at  the  come- 
dian's part  when  Show  Boat  returned  to 
the  air,  and  he's  made  good  in  a  big  way. 


You  hear  him  playing  himself,  and  two 
other  people  as  well.  He's  Beulah,  black- 
face comedienne  (that's  Marlin  as  Beulah 
in  the  picture  with  Virginia  Verrill  above), 
and  he's  also  the  speaking  voice  of  Jeff 
Higgins,  the  Show  Boat's  whiz-bang  guitar- 
ist. The  actual  guitar  playing  is  done  by 
George  Barnes,  who  can  get  around  a 
guitar  faster  than  a  cooper  going  around 
a  barrel.  As  for  Marlin,  his  Beulah  charac- 
terizations have  turned  out  to  provide  some 
of  radio's  funniest  moments.  Meanwhile, 
although  he's  now  a  comedian,  Marlin 
hasn't  given  up  his  work  in  the  Tom,  Dick 
and   Harry  song  combination. 

Virginia  Verrill,  song  star  of  the  com- 
pany, is  the  same  smooth-voiced  contralto 
you  heard  on  the  old  Show  Boat,  and  has 
been  on  the  air  since  with  Ed  Wynn,  Tommy 
Riggs,  Walter  O'Keefe  and  Jack  Haley. 
Unlike  many  people,  Ginny  isn't  headed 
for  Hollywood — that's  where  she  comes 
from.  Her  grandfather,  B.  C.  Edwards, 
helped  found  the  town. 

Another  star  name  on  the  cast  is  that 
of  Dick  Todd,  the  young  carrot-topped 
baritone  who  is  one  of  this  year's  biggest 
recording  successes.  He  has  the  heaviest 
record-making  schedule  of  any  singer  in 
the  country,  and  is  kept  busy  planing  back 
and  forth  between  Chicago,  where  Show 
Boat  originates,  and  Camden,  N.  J.,  where 
his  record  company  has  its  studios.  But 
Dick's  like  that  other  top  singer,  Bing 
Crosby — easy-going  and  good-natured, 
and  takes  everything  in  his  stride  without 
getting    excited. 
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DEL  SHARBUTT — the  announcer  you're  likely  to  hear  no 
matter  when  you  tune  your  radio  In.  A  few  of  his  pro- 
grams are  Lanny  Ross'  tonight,  the  Ask-it-Basket,  Myrt 
and  Marge,  and  Aldrich  Family.  He's  a  tall,  blond  Texan 
from  Fort  Worth  who  originally  studied  law  but  became 
interested  in  radio  while  he  was  still  in  college.  Hit 
father  is  a  circuit-riding  minister  in  the  Texas  pan- 
handle. Because  of  his  drawl  (off  the  air),  he's  known 
to  the  boys  around  the  studios  as  "Pappy,"  but  he  has  a 
real  right  to  the  title,  because  he  and  his  wife  have 
two  children.     He's  also  the  composer  of  some  hit  songs. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRBOR 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

(Co7itinued  from  page  3) 

ignored  as  completely  in  this  title  as 
he  is  by  his  parents  in  the  script  of 
the    show. 

Then  there's  Baby  Dumpling  of 
Blondie,  who  steals  the  show  and 
puts  over  a  veteran  performance 
every  time  he's  on  the  air.  In  fact, 
Blondie,  to  me,  would  be  nil  without 
him,  and  yet  his  sponsors  don't  even 
see  fit  to  tell  us  his  name  like  others 
on  the  same  program. 

Where  would  either  program  be 
without  these  forgotten  youngsters 
.  .  .  but  not  forgotten  by  us! — Doro- 
thy Mehl,  Volga,  S.  D. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

I  SHARE  IN   ITS  WONDERS! 

Everyone  acknowledges  that  radio 
is  wonderful,  but  I  wonder  if  they 
realize  what  it  can  mean  to  one 
who  lives  in  darkness?  When  I  lost 
my  eyesight  fifteen  years  ago,  I 
thought  the  world  had  come  to  an 
end.  I  didn't  want  to  keep  on  living. 
But  radio  changed  all  that! 

Thanks  to  radio,  today  I'm  the  best 
informed  person  in  my  neighborhood. 
Newscasters  tell  me  about  local  and 
world  events.  I  attend  opera  and 
theater  from  my  armchair,  hear  re- 
views of  late  books,  know  the  new 
songs,  and  lots  of  amusing  stories  and 
jokes. 

I  know  plenty  to  talk  about,  and 
can  hold  my  own  in  any  conversa- 
tion. This  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were 
no  longer  shut  off — apart — from  the 
world  of  living  men.  I,  too,  can  share 
its  wonders! — J.  Paul  Kelly,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

SIXTH  PRIZE 


A    SHORT,    SHORT   SERIAL 

It  Happened  in  Hollywood,  Just 
Plain  Bill,  The  Man  I  Married,  was 
fighting  Against  the  Storm  to  visit  the 
Carters  of  Elm  Street.  He  soon  met  a 
Woman  in  White  who  was  Arnold 
Grimm's  Daughter,  and  also  turned 
out  to  be  the  Guiding  Light. 

She  told  Bill  that  the  Carters  lived 
on  Hilltop  House  and  their  Big  Sister 
was  a  Girl  Interne.  Bill  thanked  the 
Society  Girl  for  her  information  and 
went  to  the  Carters'  home. 

After  talking  a  while,  Mr.  Carter 
told  Bill  that  Our  Gal  Sunday  and 
Bud  Barton  would  soon  take  The 
Road  of  Life. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  "When  a 
Girl  Marries  she  takes  The  Road  to 
Happiness  and  she  soon  finds  that  Life 
Can  Be  Beautiful."— A.  Mukits,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 

ADDED   INTEREST 

Too  often  we  become  interested  in 
a  radio  serial  and  regret  the  preceding 
chapters  that  we  have  unwittingly 
missed. 

Radio  Mirror  has  come  to  our  aid 
with  sketches  of  famous  radio  charac- 
ters such  as  Claudia's  life  in  the  June 
issue.  I  loved  this  further  insight 
into  the  life  of  Claudia,  and  so,  I  am 
sure,  did  others. 

Printing  stories  of  The  O'Neills  and 
The  Romance  of  Helen  Trent,  and 
such  others  only  add  interest  to  their 
radio  appearance. — Bell  Ellison,  Ches- 
ter, Va. 
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"There's  Charm  in  Soft  HANDS; 

'i^Merrfho 
Scotf 


(Lovely 
Hollywood  Star) 


A  few  seconds'  care  a  day 

helps  prevent 

unalluring  rough  hands 

•f-^XPOSURE  TO  WEATHER  and  USC  of 

I  water  tend  to  dry  nature's  sof- 
tening moisture  out  of  your  hand 
skin.  But  apply  Jergens  Lotion.  It 
furnishes  new  refreshing  moisture 
for  your  skin.  And— remember— in 
Jergens  you  apply  2  ingredients 
many  doctors  use  to  help  soften  and 
smooth  harsh  skin.  No  stickiness! 
Quick  and  easy!  Thousands  of 
women  keep  the  allure  of  soft, 
smooth  hands  by  regular  use  of  this 
famous  Jergens  Lotion.  Get  it  today. 


FOR   SOFT, 
ADORABLE  HANDS 


fRBE'    YOUR  START  TOWARD  SOFT  HANDS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NO^X' 
(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company 
3515  Alfred  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
I  want  to  see  how  Jergens  Lotion  helps  me  have 
charming,  soft  hands.  Please  send  my  free  purse- 
size  bottle. 


Name  — 
Address- 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  A.M. 

CBS:  News  of  Europe 

NBC-Red:  News 

8:15 

NBC-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-Tcte 

8:25 

CBS:  Odd  Side  of  the  News 

8:30 

NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8:45 

NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 

9:00 

CBS:  Golden  Gate  Quartet 

NBC-Red:  News 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:    BREAKFAST    CLUB 

NBC- Red:  Texas  Robertson     , 

9:15 

NBC-Red:  Watch  Your  Step 

9:30 

CBS:  Let's  Be  Lazy 

9:45 

CBS:  Hill  Billy  Champions 

NBC-Red:  The  Crackerjacks 

10:00 

NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 

NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 

10:15 

NBC-Blue:  Rakov  Orchestra 

10:30 

CBS:  Welcome  Lewis,  Singing  Bee 
NBC-Blue:  Charioteers 
NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

10:45 

NBC-Blue:  The  Child  Grows  Up 

11:00 

NBC-Blue:  Murphy  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Song  Folks 

11:30 

CBS:  Vera  Brodsky 
NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
NBC-Red:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Blue:  Education  Forum 
NBC-Red:  Strings  That  Sing 

12:30  P.M. 
CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  FARM    BUREAU 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

1:15 

NBC-Red:  Calling  Stamp  Collectors 

1:30  • 

NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 

2:00 

NBC-Red:  I'm  an  American 

2:30 

NBC-Red:  World's  Fair  Band 

4:00 

CBS:  Bull  Session 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  A  Girl,  a  Boy,  and  a  Band 

5:00 

NBC-Blue:  Magic  Waves 

NBC-Red:  Tommy  Dorsey 

5:30 

NBC-Blue:  Teddy  Powell  Orch. 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Red:  El  Chico  Orch. 

6:05 

CBS:  Albert  Warner 

NBC-Blue:  Reggie  Childs  Orch. 

6:30 

NBC-Blue:  Renfrew  of  the  Mounted 

NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

7:00 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Kaltenmeyer's 
Kindergarten 

7:30 

CBS:  Gay  Nineties  Revue 

NBC-Blue:  Madriguera  Orch. 

7:45 

NBC-Red: 


H.  V.  Kaltenborn 


8:00 

CBS    Sky  Blazers 

NBC-Blue:  Radio  Guild 

8:30 

(^BS:  The  Human  Adventure 

NBC-Blue:  Marriage  Club 

NBC-Red:  Truth  and  Consequences 

9:00 

CBS:   YOUR    HIT    PARADE 

NBC-Rcd:  National  Barn  Dance 

9:45 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

10:00 

NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 

10:15 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

10:30 

CBS:  News  of  the  War 


SATURDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Nila   Mack   (in   armchair,   at  right)    gives  a   party  for  her  cast. 

Tune-Ill  Bulletin  for  July  27,  August  3,  10,  17  and  241 

July  27:  Uncle  Ezra's  Powerful  Little  Five-Watter  has  moved  into  the  10:00  P.M.  spot  on 
NBC-Red  formerly  occupied    by   Bob  Crosby's  Camel   Caravan. 

August  3:  Ted    Husing   broadcasts  the  horse-race  today  from  Saratoga,  over  CBS. 

August  10:  Again  Ted  Husing  brings  you  the  description  of  a  race  at  Saratoga.  .  .  . 
And  as  for  band  openings,  Gene  Beecher  starts  at  the  Terrace  Beach  Club,  Virginia 
Beach,  and  Larry  Clinton  at  Atlantic  City's  Steel  Pier,  both  playing  on  NBC. 

August  17:  One  of  the  month's  few  program  debuts  is  tonight — Truth  and  Consequences, 
on  NBC-Red  at  8:30.  Those  who  heard  it  a  month  or  so  ago,  when  is  was  on  four 
Eastern   stations,   say  it's  the  funniest  of  the  quiz  shows. 

August  24:  Turning  from  racing  to  tennis,  Ted  Husing  broadcasts  the  National  Doubles 
Matches  from    Brookline,   Massachusetts,   on   CBS. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Let's  Pretend,  on 
CBS  at  12:30  P.M.,  E.D.S.T.— a  children's 
program  which  has  several  times  been 
cited  as  the  best  on  the  air. 

Let's  Pretend  is  the  brain-child  of  Nila 
Mack,  director  of  all  children's  programs 
for  CBS.  It  has  been  on  the  air  for  eleven 
years,  although  not  all  that  time  under  the 
same  name.  Originally,  it  was  called  The 
Adventures  of  Helen  and  Mary,  and  both 
adults  and  children  were  used  in  the  cast. 
Then  Nila  decided  that  since  it  was  a 
program  for  children,  only  children  should 
be  in  it,  and  Let's  Pretend  seemed  a  better 
title  than  The  Adventures  of  Helen  and 
Mary. 

Let's  Pretend  dramatizes  a  fairy-story 
every  week.  The  story  to  be  broadcast  is 
chosen  from  suggestions  sent  in  by  listen- 
ers; then  Nila  writes  the  radio  version. 
Rehearsal  starts  at  9:30  Saturday  morn- 
ings and  lasts  until  air-time — and  if  you 
don't  believe  rehearsals  are  lively  sessions, 
just  think  back  to  the  lost  time  you  had 
a  dozen  lively  youngsters  in  one  room. 
The  children,  when  they're  not  actually  at 
the  mike,  amuse  themselves  any  way  they 
like,  and  play  everything  from  tic-tac-toe 
to    tag. 

Nila  knows  how  to  handle  these  talented 
kids  because  she  was  a  child  actress  her- 
self. She  was  born  in  Arkansas  City, 
Kansas,  and  was  a  singer,  dancer,  and 
dramatic  actress  before  she  was  sixteen, 
when  she  landed  her  first  real  job  as  lead- 
ing lady  for  a  western  repertory  company. 
She  soys  her  salary  for  that  was  twenty-five 


dollars    "practically"     every    week. 

Her  greatest  difficulty  with  child  actors 
is  that  they  will  insist  on  growing  up.  She 
auditions  about  300  children  a  year,  and 
selects  from  these  auditions  the  ones  who 
will  go  on  the  air.  She's  a  bitter  foe  of  the 
"star  system,"  and  a  child  who  takes  the 
leading  role  in  this  week's  play  is  very 
likely  to  be  just  part  of  the  crowd  noise 
next  Saturday.  But  some  of  the  starlets 
who  appear  regularly,  although  not  always 
in  top   parts,   ore: 

Kingsley  Colton,  13,  who  was  brought 
to  Nila  three  years  ago.  She  auditioned 
him,  and  put  him  on  Let's  Pretend,  which 
led  to  ports  on  most  of  radio's  dramatic 
programs.  Just  now,  he's  co-starred  with 
Betty  Garde  in   My  Son  and   I. 

Betty  Jane  Tyler,  9,  who  also  ploys 
Midgie  in  Myrt  and  Marge.  She  has 
written  two  plays,  one  in  French,  and  both 
hove  been  produced  by  the  students  of  the 
children's  Professional  School,  which  she 
attends. 

Jackie  Grimes,  12,  the  "Ted  Husing" 
of  the  troupe.  He  loves  all  sports,  talks 
so  fast  Nila  often  has  to  slow  him  down, 
and  wants  to  grow  up  to  be  a  good  actor. 

Pot  Ryan  and  Estelle  Levy,  18  and  17, 
who  were  the  original  Mary  and  Helen. 
They're  both  busy  radio  actresses,  but 
they've  never  lost  their  affection  for  the 
program  that  gave  them  their  start.  It 
will  be  a  tragedy  for  them  both  when  they 
finally  grow  up  too  much  to  be  included 
in  a  program  that's  for,  by,  and  with 
children. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

BRUCE  KAMMAN— the  old  Professor  of  Kaltenmeyer's 
Kindergarten  on  NBC  tonight.  Bruce  came  to  radio  be- 
cause at  the  age  of  fen  he  determined  to  be  a  great 
cornetist — an  ambition  that  led  him  first  to  show  business, 
then  to  the  air.  In  between,  he  joined  the  army  as  a 
private  in  the  first  World  War,  and  went  to  France.  He 
entered  radio  in  1920,  doing  everything  from  playing  the 
cornet  to  singing.  He  was  an  NBC  production  director  in 
Chicago  when  he  invented  Kaltenmeyer's  Kindergarten. 
It  made  its  debut  in  1932  and  has  gained  popularity  ever 
since.    Bruce    writes    it    besides    playing    the    Professor. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  IVIIRBOR 


Living  is  an  Art 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

grin,  "I  also  had  to  have  a  'setting' 
for  my  treasures.  I  hauled  in  big 
trees  to  make  it  look  like  an  an- 
cestral estate,  all  seeping  in  tradi- 
tion, for  I'm  a  hound  for  the  mellow- 
ing atmosphere  of  past  generations — 
for  anything  that  carries  the  stamp 
of  age!" 

Maybe  that's  the  reason  she's  kept 
the  color  scheme  throughout  the 
house  a  warm,  rose  beige.  It's  a 
home,  not  a  showcase  for  her  an- 
tiques, and  Fanny  has  captured  a 
tempo  of  infinite  charm,  of  gracious 
living.  After  all,  antiques  that  re- 
flect the  intrinsic  beauty  and  sincerity 
of  an  older  craftsmanship  belong  in 
the  realm   of  art. 

HESITATING  in  the  vaulted  hall, 
we  watched  the  crystal  chandelier, 
which  came  direct  from  Stirling  Cas- 
tle in  Scotland,  catch  a  shaft  of  noon- 
day sun  and  burst  into  jeweled 
flames.  Against  the  wall  is  an  18th 
Century  English  powder  table  now 
holding  growing  ferns,  and  an  in- 
triguing Italian  clock,  dated  1800, 
with  the  eyes  of  the  face  that  forms 
the  dial  coquettishly  winking  with 
every  tick. 

The  only  strong  color  is  in  the 
game  room,  which  is  dominated  by 
brilliant,  splashy  paintings  from  the 
brush  of  Darrel  Austin,  young  mod- 
ernistic. This  inviting  room,  opening 
onto  a  fifty-foot  terrace,  overlooks 
the  gardens  and  the  turquoise  swim- 
ming pool;  it  is  easily  the  center  for 
all  idle  hours,  offering  everything  in 
the   way   of   amusement. 

Fanny's  own  room,  with  its  seven- 
foot  bed,  and  huge  sun  porch,  is  the 
last  word  in  beauty  and  comfort,  yet 
there  are  no  antiques  here.  The  most 
novel  feature  is  the  circular  mirrored 
bathroom,  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
flowers  are  a-bloom  in  window- 
boxes! 

"Collecting  antiques,"  she  enthu- 
siastically explained,  "creates  a  fasci- 
nating world  all  its  own.  Our  entire 
household — my  son  and  daughter,  the 
butler,  cook  and  chauffeur,  have  be- 
come experts  and  know  the  real  from 
the  phoney.  When  a  new  gem  ar- 
rives the  domestic  routine  is  de- 
moralized while  we  all  gather  around 
to  examine  it  and  decide  where  it 
shall  go.  This  adds  tremendously  to 
our  community  interests. 

"I'm  so  completely  absorbed  m  my 
home,"  continued  Fanny,  "that  I  sel- 
dom leave  it  except  for  radio  en- 
gagements. I  tear  out  rooms,  make 
them  over  and  redecorate,  just  to 
keep  up  the  excitement.  I'm  worry- 
ing already,  as  to  what  I'll  do  if  it  is 
ever  finished. 

"We  all  know,"  she  added,  with  a 
Baby  Snooks  grin,  "that  an  actress 
should  never  plan  ahead,  but  I  hope, 
radio  and  screen  willing,  to  live  right 
here  until  I'm  a  mellow  antique 
myself!" 


HOW  WELL  ARE  YOU? 

In  the  October  issue  be  sure  to 
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MRS.   ANGIER    DIDDLE    DUKE 


There  are  three  questions,  and  only 
three,  that  any  blonde  needs  to  ask 
herself  while  trying  to  choose,  from 
among  the  perplexing  assortment  of 
powder  shades,  the  right  shade  for 
her  own  complexion. 

Shall  I  make  my  skin /airer? 

Shall  I  keep  it  the  same  shade? 

Shall  I  deepen  its  color? 

The  whole  point  is  this: 

Are  you  at  your  loveliest  when  your 
skin  looks  delicate  as  a  pale  apple  blossom? 

Are  you  more  exciting 
when  your  skin  has  a 
pearl-like  tone  in  it  to 
give  subtle  contrast  to 
the  red  of  your  lips? 


Does  a  deeper,  sunnier 
color  make  your  face 
exotic  against  the  pale 
tones  of  your  hair? 

No  matter  to  which  one  of  these  ques- 
tions you  answer  "yes"  .  .  .  Pond's  3 
superlative  blonde  shades  will  provide 
you  with  the  right  shade  for  your  effect. 

A  delicate  pink  shade — Light  Natu- 
ral—  our  lightest  shade.  It  matches  the 
transparent   skin   of  ash   blondes.   Pure 


MRS.  ANGIER  BIDDLE  DUKE 
is  blonde  with  reddish 
tones  in  her  hair.  Her  skin  is 
rich  with  natural  color.  She 
thinks  matching  her  skin 
is  most  flattering,  so  she 
uses  Pond''s  Rose  Cream. 


blondes  love  it  because  it  lightens  their  skin. 
A    li^Iit    powder,   but    creamier, 

with  less  pink — Rose  Cream  (Natural).  The 
most  popular  of  the  blonde  shades  because 
it  tones  in  so  perfectly  with  the  average 
blonde  skin.  Many,  very  many,  darker 
blondes  use  it  to  add  delicacy  and  lightness 
to  their  coloring.  Red  blondes  who  want  to 
tone  down  their  color  use  it  to  add  a  needed 
creamy  glow  to  their  skin. 

A  warm  sunny  shade  with  a  rosy 
glow  over  it — Sunlight.  Girls  who  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  they  are  blondes  or 
brunettes  find  it  matches  their  skin.  Other 
blondes  use  it  because  it  gives  warmth. 
Sophisticated  blondes  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  exotic  depth  it  gives  their  skin. 

Pond's  Powders  give  a 
smooth-as-baby-skin  finish 
to  your  face.  They  keep 
away  shine  for  hours  with- 
out giving  that  powdered 
look.  They  are  faintly,  de- 
lightfully perfumed. 

Blondes  will  find  their 
3  shades  grouped  together 
on  the  counter. 

Brunettes  will  find  4  brunette  shades, 
too.  You  can  pick  your  own  shade 
easily. 
I  -^  Or  write  to  Pond's,  Dept.  8RM-  Pj 
Clinton,  Conn.,  and  state  whether 
you  are  a  blonde  or  a  brunette — you 
will  receive  generous  samples  FREE. 
Copyright.  1940,  Pond's  Extiact  Company 


I'    ! 


SEPTEMBER,    1940 
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Is  GRIT 

in  your  Face  Powder 
stealing  your  Beauty?" 


WHAT  DOTH  it  profit  a  girl  to  select 
the  exact  shade  of  powder  for 
her  skin,  if  that  powder  contains  grit? 

What  doth  it  profit  her  to  apply  that 
powder  with  care  if,  because  of  grit,  she  finds 
to  her  dismay  that  her  skin  has  taken  on 
a  "flaky"  or  "powdery"  look— a  coarseness 
that  makes  her  seem  older? 

\et,  amazing  to  relate,  many  of  the  most 
famous  powders  do  contain  grit,  says  Lady 
Esther!  Impartial  tests  reveal  grit  in  powders 
costing  504,  $1.00,  $2.00. 

But  be  your  own  judge!  Make  my  famous 
"Bite  Test."  Take  a  pinch  of  your  present 
powder  between  your  teeth,  then  grind 
slowly.  Don't  be  surprised  if  your  teeth  find  grit! 

But  they'll  find  no  grit  in  Lady  Esther 
Powder. . .  one  great  reason  why  my  pow- 
der clings  4  long  hours.  Put  it  on  after  din- 
ner, say  at  8  . . .  and  at  midnight,  it  will 
still  be  flattering  your  skin! 

Wear  my  grit-free  powder. . .  in  your  most 
becoming  shade.  Mail  me  the  coupon  and  I 
will  send  you  all  ten  of  my  lovely  shades. 
Find  the  one  that  is  luckiest  for  you! 

(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Lady  Esther,  7134,  West  65th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
■pu  CC  Please  send  me  postpaid  your 
iTlVlJijLjr  10  new  shades  of  face  pow- 
der, also  a  tube  of  your  Four  Purpose  Face 


Out  of  Loneliness 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


Creana. 


Name- 


(69) 


Address. 


City_ 


-State- 


?      (^fy^^  ^•t'*  '"  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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to  mine.  "You're  defying  me,  aren't 
you?  After  what  I  said  about  Kit, 
you're  deliberately  trying  to  help  her 
do  what  she  wants — encouraging  her 
foolish  ambition.  You  don't  care  how 
J  feel — you  don't  even  care  if  your  in- 
terference ruins  Kit's  whole  life — " 

"Madge!" 

She  began  to  cry,  the  tears  welling 
up  into  her  eyes  and  spilling  over 
down  her  cheeks.  "Why  did  you  come 
back?"  she  sobbed.  "I  wish  you 
hadn't.  You  deserted  me  when  I  was 
a  child — you  broke  my  father's  heart 
and  did  something  to  me  I  can  never 
get  over.  Doesn't  all  that  satisfy  you? 
Do  you  have  to  break  Tom's  heart 
now — and  mine,  all  over  again — and 
Kit's  too?" 

I  tried  to  put  my  arms  around  her, 
but  she  pulled  away.  "Madge — my 
dear,"  I  said.  "I  didn't  know  you  felt 
so  bitter."  But  how  could  I  tell  her 
what  was  in  my  heart?  She  wouldn't 
listen,  wouldn't  believe  me.  I  could 
only  wait  .  .  .  wait  for  the  day  of  the 
luncheon. 

BEFORE  then,  I  met  Tom,  Kit's  hus- 
band. He  came  over  one  night  to 
see  Kit  and  try  to  persuade  her  to 
come  back  to  him.  But  she  was  cruel, 
as  only  the  young  and  thoughtless  can 
be  cruel;  she  adroitly  managed  things 
so  they  could  not  be  alone,  she  kept 
Madge  or  myself  in  the  room  with 
them;  and  she  built  a  wall  of  gayety 
and  excitement  around  herself  which 
he  could  not  penetrate. 

I  was  sorry  for  him.  He  was  so 
young  and  so  much  in  love — and  so 
defenseless,  in  his  honesty,  against 
Kit's  vivid,  mercurial  temperament. 
He  had  absolutely  no  conception  of 
the  inner  urge  in  her  which  was  driv- 
ing her  out  of  his  life. 

.  When  he  left,  I  invited  him  to  come 
to  Blasco's  luncheon  too.  He  was  al- 
most pathetically  grateful. 

"But  Camilla,"  Kit  protested  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  "what  in  the  world  did 
you  invite  him  for?" 

Madge  said  coldly,  "Your  grand- 
mother's motive  is  so  obvious  that  it's 
amusing.  You  may  be  disappointed, 
Mother — I  don't  think  Tom  will  stack 
up  so  badly  in  comparison  with  your 
fine  friends." 

"I  shouldn't  have  asked  him  if  I'd 
thought  he  would  stack  up  badly!"  I 
retorted,  nettled  against  my  will. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  was  the  day — a 
beautiful  summer  day  of  sunlight  so 
bright  it  seemed  to  crackle  in  your 
eyes.  Kit  was  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, practicing.  Madge  had  banished 
herself  to  the  kitchen,  declaring  that 
she  would  cook  the  meal  but  that 
otherwise  she  would  have  no  hand  in 
the  party. 

It  was  nearly  one  when  a  long  black 
car  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  door.  I 
saw  Blasco  get  out  and  extend  his 
hand  for  Laure  Valiente — and  for  a 
moment  I  wanted  to  run  and  shut  the 
door  in  their  faces,  take  Kit  by  the 
hand  and  run  away  with  her  to  hide. 
I  could  still  stop  what  I  had  started — 
it  wasn't  too  late! 

But  then  I  took  a  deep  breath  and 
stifled  the  impulse.  Once  again  I  said 
to  myself,  "I  must  be  ruthless." 

Soon  the  room  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  people — although  in  reality  there 
were  only  Laure  and  Blasco,  Kit  and 
I,  a  quiet  little  man  named  Pierre  who 


was  the  accompanist,  and — a  few  min- 
utes later — Tom.  But  Laure  herself 
was  enough  to  fill  a  room  to  overflow- 
ing. That  rounded,  lovely  body  had 
become  gross  and  fat  and  a  little  dirty; 
she  was  dressed  in  shapeless,  faded 
purple;  but  her  black  eyes  flashed  with 
the  old  fire  and  her  speaking  voice,  at 
least,  retained  all  the  magic  that  had 
held  millions  in  Europe  and  America 
spellbound.  A  great  artist,  a  vital 
person — those  two  things  she  had  al- 
ways been,  and  those  two  things  she 
would  be  until  the  day  she  died. 

I  noticed  her  face  light  up  when  Tom 
was  introduced,  and  at  luncheon  she 
insisted  that  he  sit  next  to  her.  "I  dis- 
cover this  young  man  knows  all  about 
growing  tomatoes,"  she  announced  to 
the  table  at  large.  "He  will  come  and 
see  the  ones  on  my  farm,  and  then  he 
will  know  more!"  She  flung  back  her 
head  and  laughed  uproariously,  brac- 
ing both  pudgy  hands  against  the  table 
edge. 

"I  tell  you,  Laure,"  Blasco  said.  "I 
come  up  and  help  you  pick  those  to- 
matoes— then  I  show  you  how  to  make 
chili." 

"Chili!"  Laure  shook  her  head  vio- 
lenfv.    "Not  with  my  tomatoes!" 

"Then  an  omelette — with  tomato 
sauce  and  green  peppers,  yes?" 

"No!  No  omelette,  either.  Spa- 
ghetti! A  whole  row  of  garlic  I  have 
planted." 

Blasco  pounded  on  the  table  until 
Madge's  delicate  crystal  goblets  rocked 
on  their  slender  stems.  "Chili,  I  tell 
you!  My  chili  is  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  .  .  ." 

I  looked  at  Kit.  The  food  on  her 
plate  was  untouched.  She  was  watch- 
ing Laure  and  Blasco  with  wide-open, 
shocked  eyes.  Of  course!  She  had 
expected,  poor  child,  a  famous  singer 
and  a  great  impresario  who  would  talk 
of  gala  performances  at  La  Scala,  or 
music  and  composers  and  conductors 
— not  of  tomatoes  and  garlic. 

Blasco's  quick,  twinkling  eyes  saw 
her  expression,  and  he  turned  to  her 
like  an  amiable  bear.  "You  are 
shocked,  young  lady?  But  tomatoes 
and  garlic — -yes,  and  chili  and  spa- 
ghetti too — they  are  important.  They 
are  as  important  as  scales  and  ca- 
denzas ...  as  you  may  know,  perhaps, 
when  you  are  a  great  singer." 

KIT  caught  her  breath.  "Do  you 
think  I  might  be?" 

Blasco,  his  mouth  full  of  Madge's 
excellent  apple  pie,  shrugged.  "We 
will  see.  You  must  sing  for  us.  Why 
you  want  to  be  a  singer?" 

"Oh  .  .  ."  The  sudden  silence  that 
had  fallen  around  the  table,  the  aware- 
ness that  Blasco,  Laure,  Tom  were  all 
watching  her,  waiting  for  her  to  speak, 
tied  poor  Kit's  tongue.  I  saw  her 
struggle  with  what  she  wanted  to  say, 
then  burst  out:  "Because  I  love  it  .  .  . 
and  I  want  to  be  famous  ...  I  want  to 
live!" 

Blasco  exploded.  "Live!  Tell  her, 
Laure — tell  her  how  much  of  living 
is  possible  when  you  are  artiste.  Work, 
ambition,  fear,  drive  .  .  .  and  sacrifice 
.  .  .  but  nothing  else.  Is  that  living, 
Laure?  And  then  your  voice  goes — 
and  after  that  there  is  nothing.  Isn't 
it  so,  Laure?" 

But  Laure  Valiente  smiled  and 
shook  her  head.  "Oh,  no,  Vincente. 
Then  for  the  first  time  comes  happi- 
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ness.  Finding  yourself.  .  .  .  Knowing 
that  a  garden  can  be  a  whole  world, 
finding  the  happiness  other  people 
have  always  known." 

Kit's  chin  tilted  defiantly.  "Just  the 
same,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  be  a 
singer." 

"Good!"  Blasco  shouted.  "Then  you 
must  sing  for  us — now." 

She  didn't,  though — not  right  away. 
Somehow  or  other  Blasco  and  Laure 
and  Tom  all  gathered  around  Pierre 
at  the  piano,  and  for  a  while  they  did 
the  singing,  while  Kit  hovered  in  the 
background,  nervous  and  bewildered. 
Finally  the  chorus — strangely  inexpert 
for  one  that  included  Laure  Vincents 
— swelled  to  a  ribald  conclusion  and 
Blasco  motioned  Kit  over. 

"What  shall  it  be,  young  lady?" 

KIT  put  one  hand  on  the  piano  to 
steady  herself.  She  said  formally, 
"I  should  like  to  sing  the  Flute  Song 
from  'Dinora'." 

Blasco  came  over  to  sit  beside  me, 
and  Kit  began.  Blasco  shifted  restless- 
ly in  his  chair.  "Ah,  Camilla,"  he 
whispered,  "why  do  amateurs  always 
choose  of  all  songs  the  most  difficult?" 
Laure  cast  him  a  look  of  pitying 
amusement,  then  leaned  forward,  chin 
on  hand.  Near  Kit,  unnoticed  by  her, 
Tom  stood.  All  his  young,  hurt  love 
and  adoration  were  in  his  face. 

Kit  finished.  There  was  silence.  The 
color  was  gone  from  her  face.  She 
knew  the  verdict,  before  a  word  had 
been  spoken.  I  wanted  to  take  her 
into  my  arms  and  soothe  away  her 
unhappiness — but  I  knew  this  had  to 
be. 

"You  have  a  very  nice  voice,"  Blasco 
said  at  last.  "Of  course,  that  song  is 
very  difficult — even  for  a  truly  great 


singer — "    He  stopped,  hating  his  task. 

"You  mean  I  haven't  any  voice." 

"A  very  sweet  voice,  my  child — a 
drawing  room  voice,  but  that  is  all." 

Kit  proved  then  that  she  was  a 
thoroughbred.  She  smiled,  and 
thanked  him,  and  played  the  hostess 
until  he  and  Laure  and  Pierre  had  left, 
with  Tom  seeing  them  to  their  car. 
But  then  she  broke  down. 

"Camilla — you're  cruel!"  she  sobbed. 
"You  knew — you  must  have  known! 
But  you  deliberately  humiliated  me  in 
front  of  those — those — those  celebri- 
ties! I  hate  them — all  they  could  talk 
about  was  tomatoes — wolfing  down 
food  like  a  lot  of  animals!  And  you 
knew  they'd  laugh  at  me!" 

"Yes,  Kit,  I  knew.  But  if  I  had  told 
you,  you'd  never  have  believed  me." 

"Kit!" 

Tom  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
holding  out  his  arms.  "Kit!  Come 
back  to  me!" 

"I  won't  have  you  pitying  me!"  she 
flashed  at  him. 

"Pitying  you?"  A  slow  compassion- 
ate smile  parted  his  lips.  "Honey,  if 
you  only  knew  how  much  I  admired 
you,  standing  up  there  and  taking  it 
on  the  chin." 

I  left  them  holding  each  other,  tight, 
and  went  upstairs.  Now  that  it  was 
over  I  was  very  tired.  I  would  have  to 
see  about  passage  back  to  Italy,  I 
thought  vaguely. 

I  pushed  open  the  door  of  my  room. 
Madge  was  there,  waiting  for  me. 

"Mother — I  want  to  talk  to  you — " 
She  took  a  step  forward,  her  hands 
held  out.  "Mother!  You're  crying! 
Has  Kit  been  saying  unpleasant  things 
to  you?" 

"No  .  .  .  She's  just  hurt,  poor  child. 
And  I  am  tired." 


"I  was  listening,  just  inside  the 
kitchen  door.  I  heard  everything  that 
happened.  And  I  know — I  realized 
that  with  all  your  experience,  you 
must  have  known  this  would  happen." 

"Yes,"  I  said  again,  "I  knew.  And 
I  knew  this  was  the  only  possible  way 
to  convince  Kit — by  hurting  her." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  Why  did 
you  let  me  misunderstand?" 

I  smiled.  "I  knew  you  too  well,  my 
dear.  You  wouldn't  have  let  me  hurt 
her.    You  aren't  as  .  .  .  ruthless  as  I." 

Madge  stood  poised,  leaning  forward 
a  little,  as  if  she  would  like  to  come 
to  me  but  did  not  dare.  When  she 
spoke  her  words  were  halting,  as  if 
they  must  fight  their  way  out.  "Thank 
you — Mother.  Forgive  me  for — the 
things  I  said — for  misjudging  you.  I 
knew — I  know  now — you  would  have 
liked  to  have  Kit  with  you  in  Italy." 

yES,  there  was  a  temptation  to  make 
Kit  the  daughter  I  threw  away. 
But  I  couldn't  let  her  ruin  her  life." 
I  sat  down  in  the  gay  chintz  arm- 
chair, and  I  added  words  I  had  never 
before  spoken  aloud:  "I  am  an  old 
woman,  Madge." 

"Nonsense!"  Madge  was  giving  a 
bad  imitation  of  her  old  brisk,  imper- 
sonal tone.  "You  don't  look  a  day 
older — "  But  then  her  face  crumpled 
and  she  sank  to  the  floor,  put  her  arms 
around  me  and  buried  her  head  against 
my  shoulder.  "Oh,  Mamma — I've 
found  you,  after  all  these  years  .  .  ." 

There  was  no  further  need  for 
words,  after  that.  One  word — "Mam- 
ma"— the  childish  terms  of  address  I 
had  not  heard  from  her  lips  since  she 
was  a  tiny  girl — that  told  me  all  I 
needed  to  know.  I  had,  after  all,  found 
again  the  daughter  I  had  lost. 
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By 
HARRISON     FORMAN 


Editor's  Note:  Like  sound  radio, 
television  is  bringing  to  its  audience 
fascinating  and  unusual  information. 
A  unique  televised  feature  is  NBC's 
Explorer's  Bureau,  which  presents 
famous  travelers  and  adventurers 
telling  about  the  things  they  have 
seen.  The  following  article  is  a  digest 
of  a  talk  given  on  this  program  by 
Harrison  Forman,  considered  the 
world's  outstanding  authority  on 
Tibet.  We  bring  it  to  you  here  be- 
cause it  paints  an  amazing  picture  of 
a  strange  land  where  women  lead 
lives  radically  different  from  the  ones 
we  are  accustomed  to. 

SUPPOSE  your  husband  was  away 
on  a  business  trip.  Then  sup- 
pose, further,  that  he  wrote  you 
a  letter  and  said  he  was  doing  very 
well  and  that  the  woman  he  had 
married  temporarily  was  a  great  help 
and  a  great  comfort  and  that  he 
would  be  home  in  a  couple  of  months. 
What  would  you  do?  I  suspect  you'd 
take  the  first  train  to  Reno. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
at  the  time  you  married  this  absent 
husband  you  automatically  became 
the  wife  of  all  his  younger  brothers. 
And  then  suppose,  that  according  to 
law,  your  wifely  privileges  in  relation 
to  these  brothers  depended  entirely 
on  your  own  wishes.  Would  you  still 
go  to  Reno? 

In  America,  neither  one  of  these 
problems  is  ever  likely  to  come  up. 
But  in  Tibet,  such  situations  are  com- 
mon occurrences  and  to  the  Tibetan 
women  they  are  not  strange  or  wrong. 

Tibetan  women  enjoy  a  liberty  and 
place  in  society  unlike  that  of  any 
other  group  of  women  in  the  world. 
They  are  not  looked  down  upon  like 
women  in  most  Oriental  countries. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  consid- 
ered equal  to  men  in  most  respects 
and  in  some  instances  their  rights 
even  come  before  those  of  their  hus- 
bands. And  yet,  strangely  enough,  in 
this  civilization  in  which  the  commu- 
nity and  family  life  is  built  around 
the  women  and  children,  not  the  men, 
the  women  have  very  little  to  say  in 
the  government  and  are  almost  com- 
pletely barred  from  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion. 

To  understand  this  strange  mixture 
of  freedom  and  restriction,  you  have 
to  know  a  little  about  Tibet.  Tibet 
is  primarily  a  trading  country.  Its 
men  are  frequently  forced  to  make 
long,  slow  journeys,  either  on  horse- 
back or  yak,  to  the  border  markets  to 
trade  their  wool,  furs,  musk  and  gold 
for  the  necessities  which  their  plateau 
doesn't  produce.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  practical  marriage  laws,  the 
women  and  children  would  be  left 
unprotected  during  the  long  absences 
of  the  men. 

So,  you  will  find  Monogamy — one 
husband  and  one  wife;  Polygamy — 
one  husband  with  several  wives, 
Polyandry — one  wife  with  several 
husbands.  Group  Unions — two  or 
three  wives  with   two   or   three   hus- 
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A  Tibetan  maiden,  dressed  in  all  her 
finery — the  silver  and  gold  charm 
boxes  are  supposed  to  ward  off  evil. 

bands  living  together  in  a  sort  of 
communal  marriage,  and  Temporary 
Unions  —  marriages  contracted  for 
short,  stated  periods,  all  being  prac- 
ticed in  the  most  friendly  fashion, 
side  by  side.  And  there  is  no  sexual 
looseness  or  immorality  in  this.  The 
Tibetans  are  strictly  moral  and  abide 
rigidly  by  the  code  of  behavior  they 
have  set  themselves. 

Where  Polyandry  exists  in  Tibet — 
that  is,  where  one  woman  has  several 
husbands — the  husbands  are  usually 
brothers,  so  the  wife  is  "kept  in  the 
family."  In  these  cases,  when  a  man 
marries,  the  woman  automatically  be- 
comes the  wife  of  each  of  his  younger 
brothers.  She  may,  however,  accept 
or  reject  at  will  the  husbandly  ad- 
vances of  the  younger  brothers.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  no  will  in 
the  matter,  at  all.     The  woman  may 
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legitimately  demand  that  they  be- 
come husbands  in  fact — if,  as,  and 
when  she  so  desires. 

Of  course,  as  such  a  family  pros- 
pers and  grows,  the  younger  brothers 
get  married,  too,  and  the  family  finds 
itself  rather  automatically  falling  into 
a  Group  Union,  in  which  all  the  hus- 
bands and  wives  are  shared  coopera- 
tively. 

Married  men  who  go  oflE  on  long 
journeys  may  engage  in  temporary 
unions  and  such  unions  are  not  con- 
sidered illegal  or  immoral.  The  off- 
spring of  such  a  union — if  there  are 
any — are  not  considered  illegitimate, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  illegitimacy  in  Tibet. 
Children  are  looked  on  as  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  family  and  the 
community.  Children  are  always 
identified  as  of  this  or  that  woman. 
The  father  is  ignored. 

The  only  sphere  from  which  women 
are  barred  is  religion.  In  the  Budd- 
hist concept,  woman  is  spiritually  in- 
ferior. She  cannot  worship  inside 
the  temples.  She  cannot  enter  the 
monasteries  except  when  certain 
rituals  are  being  performed. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  Tibetan 
women  are  less  fortunate  than  their 
sisters  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  For, 
winter  and  summer,  year  in  and  year 
out,  Tibetan  women  wear  the  same 
main  garment,  which  becomes  a 
sleeping  bag  at  night  merely  by  the 
loosening  of  the  girdle  at  the  waist. 
This  robe  is  made  of  butter-tanned 
sheepskins,  with  perhaps  a  bit  of 
leopard  at  the  collar  and  around  the 
hem  for  trimming. 

THE  women  wear  their  hair  in  108 
braids,  one  braid  for  each  volume  of 
the  Kan-Djur,  the  Tibetan  Holy  Book. 
And  then  the  ornamentation  begins. 
To  the  ends  of  these  braids  they 
attach  a  heavy  cloth  which  reaches  to 
their  heels  and  is  liberally  studded 
with  designs  worked  in  silver,  gold, 
amber  and  turquoise.  The  designs  on 
these  back  pieces  vary  according  to 
the  tribe  to  which  the  woman  belongs. 
This  headdress  is  pretty  heavy  and, 
needless  to  say,  pretty  permanent, 
being  dressed  with  lengths  of  yak 
hair  to  even  up  the  short  ends  every 
few  months. 

Since  Tibet  is  rich  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  semi-precious  stones,  the 
women  can  indulge  their  love  for 
jewelry  to  the  fullest  extent.  They 
all  wear  silver  or  gold  charm  boxes 
around  their  necks.  The  outsides  of 
these  charm  boxes  are  delicately  and 
intricately  designed  and  inside  them 
are  little  images  fashioned  of  clay 
or  silver,  and  often  of  gold. 

The  Tibetans  have  many  problems 
to  face,  problems  presented  by  the 
cruel,  hard  nature  of  their  location 
and  climate,  and  they  have  solved 
them  as  simply  and  directly  as  pos- 
sible. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an 
example  that  many  Western  civiliza- 
tions could  follow  to  the  benefit  of 
their  peoples. 
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and  all  at  sea  about  Complexion  Care 


WALTER  WINCHELL 

Editor,  Jergens  Journal  of  Hie  Air 


rLnbn !  Th®  makers  of  famed 
Jergens  Lotion  announce  a 
marvelous  new  FACE  CREAM, 
a  new  "One-Jar"  Beauty  Treat- 
ment . . .  for  every  type  of  skin. 

HERE,  AT  LAST,  is  beauty  care  for  your 
face  as  simple,  as  effective  and  lovely, 
as  Jergens  Lotion  care  for  your  hands! 

It's  the  new  Jergens  Face  Cream!  Truly 
an  all-purpose  cream  that  helps  to  beautify 
every  type  of  skin. 

This  one  new  cream — (1)  cleanses  ex- 
pertly; (2)  helps  soften  your  skin,  because 
of  its  light,  rich  oils;  (3)  gives  a  lovely, 
smooth  ^nis/i  for  powder  and  make-up; 
(4)  acts  as  a  fragrant  Smooth  Skin  night 


cream  that  helps  wonderfully  against 
sensitive  dry  skin.  And,  girls,  very  dry 
skin  tends  to  wrinkle  early! 

Jergens'  skin  scientists  created  this  new 
cream  for  you — working  with  Alix  of  Paris 
— famous  fashion  designer.  See  how  quickly 
your  skin  can  be  helped  to  the  dewy  satin- 
smoothness  that's  like  a  magnet  to  a  man. 
Start  now  to  use  Jergens  Face  Cream. 
Jergens  Face  Cream  is  the  only  cream  you 
need  every  day.  Light!  Fragrant!  50e,  25^, 
10c  — SI. 00— at  beauty  counters.  Get 
Jergens  Face  Cream  today,  sure. 


FLASH'  ^°^   several  years,  my 

radio  sponsor  has  been 
barraged  with  the  query:  "Vaiat 
about  Milady's  face?  Can't  you 
create  a  cream  to  help  keep 
her  complexion  as  soft  and 
smooth  and  lovable... as  your 
Lotion  does  her  hands?" 

Well,  they  tell  me  it's  been 
done.  In  the  new  Jergens  Face 
Cream.  If  you  try  this  new 
Jergens  product,  I  know  you'll 
say  thanks  to  Walter.  With 
lotions  of  love,  your  New  York 
Corre- 
spondent 


v^^ 


FOR  A  SMOOTH, 
KISSABLE  COMPLEXION 


CpCpi     LIBERAL   SAMPLE   OF   LOVELY   NEW 
■^'**-'-  ■  FACE   CREAM 

(Paste  on  a  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company 
i6UZ  Alfred  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
I  want  to  try  the  lovely  new  Jergens  Face  Cream. 
Please  send  my  free  supply. 

Name 

Street 

City Slate 


DURA-GLOSS 


Lovely,  expressive,  provocative — every  motion  of  your  hands, 
their  creamy  loveliness  accentuated  by  the  flame-red,  exciting 
brilliance  of  Dura-Gloss,  the  new^,  the  different  nail  polish 
created  specially  to  make  your  fingernails  the  most  beautiful 
fingernails  in  the  world!  Dura-Gloss  has  swept  America,  has 
risen  to  unbelievable  heights  of  popularity  —  yes,  especially 
among  women  who  willingly  spent  a  dollar  for  nail  polish 
before!  Yet  Dura-Gloss  awaits  you  now,  in  twenty  fashion- 
approved  colors  at  every  cosmetic  counter,  and  costs  only 
that  tiniest  silver  coin — a  dime!  For  the  sake  of  new  loveliness 
for  your  fingernails — change  to  Dura-Gloss,  before  s  un  sets  today  I 

The  New  and  Better  Nail  Polish  by  LORR 


Look  for  the  life-like  fingernail 
bottle  cap — colored  with  the 
actual  polish!  No  guess-work: 
you  get  the  color  you  want! 


10^ 


For  your  smart   fall 
ensembles  you'll  need: 


rrue  Red 
Jropical 


Red  Wine 
Pink  Lady 


Lorr  Laboratories 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

FOUNDED     Br  E.T,  REYNOLDS 


Meet  the  Swings 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


women  resent  a  woman  being  placed 
in  as  important  a  position  as  a  man. 

"Why?  A  number  of  reasons. 
Chiefly  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
feriority complex  most  women  have. 
The  average  wife  has  been  raised  to 
believe  that  all  she  was  put  on  this 
earth  for  was  to  raise  a  family  and 
tend  to  the  drudgery  of  housework. 
She  envies  the  woman  who  has  the 
gumption  to  revolt  against  this  and 
win  a  respected  place  in  the  world." 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  Betty  Gram 
Swing  is  in  her  forties.  Her  face  is 
oval,  and  while  it  is  pretty,  you 
don't  notice  this  at  first  glance  be- 
cause it  is  so  mobile  with  joy,  alive- 
ness  and  health.  She  is  slim,  graceful, 
continually  on  the  move  and,  almost 
as  continually,  brushing  back  her 
blonde  hair  and  laughing  with  you 
and  at  you  with  deep,  blue  eyes.  She 
speaks  rapidly,  with  a  genuine,  un- 
controllable enthusiasm. 

THE  respective  careers  of  Raymond 
'  and  Betty  Gram  Swing  have  taken 
them  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 
They've  been  in  dangerous  spots,  to- 
gether and  separately.  They've  lived 
through  two  decades  of  turmoil  in  this 
changing  world.  And  these  things 
have  made  them  fascinating  as  indi- 
viduals and  doubly  fascinating  to- 
gether. They  are  two  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  exciting  people  I  have 
ever  known.  And  a  day  with  them 
would  soon  convince  you  that  mar- 
riage need  be  anything  but  a  dull 
routine. 

They  live  in  an  apartment  in  the 
East  40's,  which  is  the  jumping  off 
place  for  their  activities.  From  this 
simple,  tastefully  furnished  home,  Mr. 
Swing  goes  each  day  to  the  Mutual 
studios  to  broadcast  to  the  nation. 
And  from  here,  Betty  Gram  Swing 
hurries  to  the  meetings  and  lectures 
that  keep  her  as  busy,  if  not  busier, 
than  her  husband. 

Their  real  home,  however,  is  in 
a  two-hundred-year-old  farmhouse 
north  of  Westport,  Conn.  Here,  Mr. 
Swing  and  his  friends  gather  to  play 
and  discuss  music,  or  talk  over  the 
happenings  of  the  week.  Here,  their 
three  children,  Peter  Gram  Swing, 
aged  17,  Sally,  aged  15,  and  John 
Temple  Swing,  aged  10,  take  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions  and  cultural 
enjoyments  of  their  father  and  mother. 

Like  their  father,  the  children  have 
always  looked  on  their  mother's  work 
as  being  fully  as  important  as  his. 
Betty  Gram  Swing  is  more  than  a 
mother  to  them.  She's  a  personality 
doing  things  in  order  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

There  is  never  a  dull  moment  when 
you  spend  an  evening  with  the 
Swings.  In  one  corner,  Mr.  Swing 
may  be  composing,  or  the  children, 
who  all  play  instruments,  may  be 
gathered  about  their  father,  playing 
chamber  music.  Or,  perhaps,  some- 
thing unusual  has  happened  in  their 
mother's  life  that  day  and  they  will 
all  be  discussing  it  excitedly. 

To  me,  the  Swings  represent  a  fam- 
ily way  ahead  of  their  times.  An 
ideal  family  of  the  future.  For  where 
will  you  find  a  father  who  is  not  only  a 
famous  commentator,  but  a  composer? 
Or  a  mother  who  speaks  at  Town  Hall 
Tyith  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  knows  people 
like  Dorothy  Thompson,  Mrs.  Borden 
Harriman    and    Lady    Rhondda,    and 
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Radio's  two  garrulous  old  men  of  the  Ozarks  come  to  life!    Lum 
and  Abner  make  their  film  debut  in  RKO's  "Dreaming  Out  Loud." 


who  writes  and  paints,  as  well? 

Do  not  suppose  from  this  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swing  are  stuffy  intellec- 
tuals. Far  from  it.  Laughter  is  con- 
tinually filling  the  Swing  home.  The 
children  curl  up  with  delight  when 
their  tall,  easy-going  father  with  his 
keen,  merry  blue  eyes,  tangles  in  dis- 
cussion or  raillery  with  their  ener- 
getic, quick-witted,  vivacious  mother. 

MO  wonder  they  find  her  viewpoint 
'  ^  so  stimulating.  One  of  the  first 
things  she  said  to  me  when  I  visited 
her  in  their  home  was: 

"It's  a  shame,"  she  said,  "that 
women  weren't  present  when  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  was  drawn  up.  Nor  did 
they  have  any  important  part  in  the 
League  of  Nations  conferences  at 
Geneva.  Perhaps,  if  they  had  had, 
the  world  wouldn't  be  in  such  a 
shambles  today.  Men  haven't  done 
very  much  to  insure  peace  in  the 
world. 

"It's  a  fact,"  she  went  on,  "that 
women  suffer  as  much  from  war  as 
men  do.  Now,  they  are  being  attacked 
physically,  just  like  men.  Flyers  don't 
differentiate  between  the  sexes  when 
they  drop  their  bombs.  Women  are 
killed  as  ruthlessly  as  men.  In  time 
of  war,  they,  too,  are  forced  to  endure 
hunger  and  disease  and  pain.  And 
yet,  they  have  little  to  say  about  the 
governments  or  conditions  that  force 
war  upon  them. 

"That  has  to  be  changed,"  she  said 
forcefully,  "and  our  biggest  fight  right 
now  is  getting  women  into  important 
governmental  positions.  Our  task  is 
waking  them  up  and  making  them 
realize  their  potential  power  and  im- 
portance in  the  world. 

"It's  gratifying,"  she  pointed  out, 
"that  women  are  waking  up  to  some 
extent.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  con- 
sidered unladylike  for  women  to  be 
interested  in  or  discuss  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world.  Now,  radio 
and  newsreels  have  brought  them  face 
to  face  with  something  they  can't  ig- 
nore.    I  know  that  women  are  now 


concerned  with  the  world  and  what 
goes  on  in  it,  because  of  the  enormous 
number  of  women  who  listen  to  Mr. 
Swing's  broadcasts  and  because  of  the 
intelligent  letters  they  write  him. 

"Mr.  Swing  is  as  pleased  about  this 
as  I  am,"  she  said,  "for,  you  know, 
he's  always  been  an  ardent  feminist. 
He's  always  believed  that  women 
should  serve  in  every  capacity  that 
men  do.  His  grandmother  was  presi- 
dent of  Mt.  Holyoke  College  for  ten 
years.  Mt.  Holyoke  was  founded  by  a 
woman  in  order  to  help  young  women 
seeking  careers.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  a  man  has 
been  appointed  president. 

"I  don't  want  to  give  you  the  idea 
that  I  think  family  life  is  unimpor- 
tant. The  center  of  life  for  my  hus- 
band and  me  has  always  been  our 
home  and  family.  The  job  of  bring- 
ing up  my  children,  however,  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  very  capable 
woman.  She  looks  on  her  job  as  a 
career  and,  frankly,  she  is  able  to  look 
after  the  daily  needs  of  my  children 
much  better  than  I  could.  What  my 
husband  and  I  try  to  give  them  is  the 
benefit  of  whatever  knowledge  we've 
been  able  to  gather  working  in  the 
world  outside  our  home,  a  world  in 
which  they  are  just  now  beginning  to 
take  their  places. 

IT  seems  to  me,"  Betty  Gram  Swing 
'  pointed  out,  "that  women  would 
be  better  fitted  to  raise  children, 
if  they  had  at  least  some  idea  of 
the  problems  their  sons  and  daughters 
are  going  to  face.  Particularly  their 
daughters.  Nowadays,  young  men 
are  discovering  they  can't  afford  to 
get  married  unless  their  wives  are 
willing  to  work  and  help  out  finan- 
cially. 

"Statistics  prove,"  she  went  on, 
"that  the  woman  who  works  has  a 
better  chance  of  holding  her. husband. 
The  reason  for  that  is  logical.  A  nor- 
mal man  loves  a  woman  he  can  re- 
spect, one  with  whom  he  can  dis- 
cuss   problems    intelligently.      What 
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m/i/A/aoff(fei>?  c/sedr/i/\^o 


1.  "No  golf  today!"  moans  Bill.   "I'll 
be  hours  cleaning  out  this  clogged  drain!" 


3.  Drano's  exclusive  formula  puts  heat 
right  down  where  the  stoppage  is,  causes 
a  churning  chemical  boiling  that  melts, 
loosens  greasy  muck.  Soon,  all's  well!" 


2.  "Not  if  you  use  Drano,"  answers  his 
pal,  "Wait'll  I  get  some.  It's  marvelous!" 


4.  "Sore  glad  you  told  me  about  Drano  I" 
comments  Bill  as  they  tee  off.  "From 
now  on,  we're  clearing  drains  and  keep- 
ing them  clear  with  Drano." 


Drano 


CLEARS    DRAINS 


P.  S.  A  teospoonful  after  the  dishes 

guards  against  clogged  drains. 
Won't  harm  pipes — no  objectionable 
fumes.  Never  over  25»*  at  grocery, 
drug,  hardware  stores. 


Gopr.  1940,  The  Drackett  Co. 


How  to  Keep 
Baby  Well 


THE  U.  S.  Government's  Children's  Bureau  has  pubUshed  a 
complete  138-page  book  "Infant  Care"  especially  for  young 
mothers,  and  authorizes  this  magazine  to  accept  readers'  orders. 
Written  by  five  of  the  country's  leading  child  specialists,  this 
book  is  plainly  written,  well  illustrated,  and  gives  any  mother  a 
wealth  of  authoritative  information  on  baby's  health  and  baby's 
growth.  This  magazine  makes  no  profit  whatever  on  your  order, 
sends  your  money  direct  to  Washington. 


Send  10  cents,  wrapping 
coins  or  staynps  safely,  to 
Readers'     Service     Bureau 


RADIO   AND  TELEVISION    MIRROR 

Dept.  IF-2 
205   E.   42nd  St.  New  York,  N.   Y. 
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woman  learns  anything  if  she  spends 
her  life  cooking  and  cleaning? 

"Right  now,  Mr.  Swing  is  going 
through  the  most  nerve-wracking  pe- 
riod in  his  career.  The  war  has  things 
at  a  high  pitch.  It's  relaxing  and 
stimulating  for  him  to  come  home  and 
be  able  to  discuss  the  things  that  have 
been  happening  in  my  life.  And  in 
the  past,  when  things  have  been  rough 
for  me — and  they  certainly  have 
been,"  she  laughed,  "I've  been  able  to 
get  a  grip  on  myself  through  talking 
to  him  about  the  things  that  were 
happening  to  him.  Our  marriage  has 
been  give  and  take  because,  I  believe 
and  hope,  we've  both  always  had 
something  stimulating  to  give  to  each 
other. 

"Now,"  she  went  on,  "when  thing? 
are  upset  in  the  world,  it  is  certainlji 
every  woman's  duty  to  dig  in  and  do 
as  much,  or  more,  as  men  do  to 
straighten  things  out.  And  they  can, 
if  only  the  women  in  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma — all  the  women, 
everywhere  in  America — would  wake 
up  and  realize  that  what  is  happening 
abroad  and  here  is  much  more  impor- 
tant to  their  future,  and  to  the  futures 
of  their  children,  than  adjusting  the 
furniture  or  cleaning  the  closets. 


WOMEN  shouldn't  have  to  be  told 
they  are  as  capable  as  men.  Let 
them  pick  up  the  newspapers  and  see 
what  other  women  are  doing.  One  of 
the  biggest  thrills  in  my  life  was  read- 
ing the  account  of  Mrs.  Borden  Harri- 
man's  work  in  Norway.  She  was  the 
first  American  to  cable  the  news  of 
Germany's  invasion  of  Norway.  She 
is  69  years  old,  yet  she  was  able  to 
travel,  sleepless,  through  a  war-torn 
country  for  hours  and  days  and  nights. 
She  suffered  untold  hardships  and  did 
her  job  as  few  men  would  have  been 
capable  of  doing  it. 

There  are  numerous  women,  all 
over  the  world,  holding  down  impor- 
tant jobs,  serving  on  governments, 
doing  splendid  things  that  should 
make  every  woman  proud  of  her  sex. 
Lady  Rhondda,  for  instance,  with 
whom  I  fought  for  women's  suffrage 
in  England,  is  the  head  of  twenty-six 
corporations,  editor  of  a  publication 
and  active  in  government  work. 

"Here,  in  the  United  States,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  has  shown  what  just  one 
woman  can  do  when  she  makes  up  her 
mind  to  do  constructive  work.  Her 
accomplishments  need  not  be  listed. 
But,  if  you  remember,  when  she  first 
came  into  the  limelight  as  the  Presi- 
dent's wife,  she  was  severely  criti- 
cized and  ridiculed — told  to  stay  at 
home  and  tend  to  her  family.  Most 
of  that  criticism  came  from  women 
who  now  point  proudly  to  her  as  an 
outstanding  member  of  their  sex. 

"Not  long  ago,  when  we  spoke  on 
the  same  program,  another  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Theodore,  told  me 
that  she  insisted  that  her  daughter 
have  a  career.  She  has  since  become 
a  crack  secretary  to  an  executive  who 
has  one  of  the  most  important  posi- 
tions in  the  country. 

"My  husband  and  I,"  Betty  Gram 
Swing  concluded,  "expect  our  daugh- 
ter to  do  just  as  much  in  the  world  as 
our  sons.  We  believe  this  world  of 
ours  would  be  a  better  one  if  all  fa- 
thers and  mothers  expected  the  same 
thing  of  their  daughters." 

I  would  like  to  add  to  this  that  this 
would  be  a  better  world  if  there  were 
more  cultured,  alive,  broadminded, 
hard-working,  sincere  people  in  it 
like  Betty  and  Raymond  Gram  Swing. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  lilIRROB 


■  He's  the  versatile  fellow  who  speaks   his  own   kind   of 
English  on  the  Vallee  progrann — meet  Maxie  Rosenbloom. 


lADIES  and  gentlemen!  In  this  cor- 
I  ner  we  have  Maxwell  Everett 
L  Rosenbloom,  boxer,  restaurateur, 
motion  picture  actor  and  radio 
performer.  You  may  know  him  better 
as  Slapsie-Maxie,  heard  on  the  Rudy 
Vallee  program  Thursday  nights  at  10 
o'clock  over  the  NBC   Red  network. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  this 
gentleman,  who  looks  so  very  well 
able  to  "take  it,"  had  the  title  of 
Slapsie-Maxie  bestowed  upon  him  for 
the  reason  that  he  was  never  known 
to  become  sufficiently  mad  at  any- 
body in  the  ring  to  hurt  him.  And 
the  same  thing  goes  for  Maxie  out  of 
the  ring.  Perhaps  it  was  because  life 
was  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses  that 
he  learned  early  that  laughter  has  the 
power  to  cure  most  ills. 

Born  into  a  poor  family  in  New 
York,  Maxie  grew  up  without  a  for- 
mal education.  In  his  early  teens,  he 
was  supporting  his  family  from  earn- 
ings in  the  ring,  and  he  continued  as  a 
professional  boxer  for  eighteen  years. 

From  boxing,  he  carried  his  clown- 
ing talents  into  the  movies;  then 
opened  a  night-club  and  most  recently 
entered  the  field  of  radio.  He  made 
frequent  guest  appearances  on  vari- 
ous shows,  and  finally  became  the 
party  of  the  second  part  of  a  Vallee- 
Rosenbloom  combine.  His  ambition 
is  to  become  a  great  actor,  and  until 
such  time,  he  concedes — "Okay,  I'll 
be  a  dope.  I  can  be  a  dope  easy.  But 
some  day,  I'll  show  them." 

We  like  Maxie  fine — just  as  he  is, 
a  fascinating  paradox.  He  plays  the 
piano  well,  speaks  French  and  reads 
everything  he  can  get  his  hands  on. 
He  mutilates  the  English  language 
and  yet  uses  the  largest  words  he  can 
find.  He  doesn't  drink  or  smoke.  He 
likes  to  witness  girls'  baseball  games, 
but  rarely  attends  a  prize  fight  be- 
cause he  doesn't  like  to  see  his  friends 
get  hurt.  He  doesn't  mind  losing  money 
I  on  horse  races  because  he  thinks  it's 
character-building  to  lose  and  take  it 
like  a  man.  His  pet  aversion  is  people 
'.  who  think  he's  punch-drunk. 

All    we    want    to    know    is — what 
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makes  normally  sane  people  forget 
their  sanity  whenever  Maxie  appears. 
He  would  probably  answer  that  by 
saying,  with  characteristic  Rosen- 
bloom modesty — "I  make  youse  laugh, 
don't  I?" 

*       *       * 

Mrs.   Amy  EInes,   Duluth,   Minn:      The 

theme  song  of  Society  Girl  is  "Sunrise 
Serenade."  Dwight  Weist  announces 
the  By  Kathleen  Norris  broadcasts. 

Florence  Belcock,  Chicago,  III:  Fol- 
lowing is  the  cast  of  Valiant  Lady: 

Joan  Barrett Joan  Blaine 

Jim  Barrett Bill  Johnstone 

Billy   Jackie  Grimes 

Ahhey  Trowbridge .  .   Ethel  Owen 
Dudley  Trowbridge 

Shirling  Oliver 
Dr.  Truman  Scott. Charles  Carroll 

Carla  Scott Elsa  Ersi 

Emilio Luis  Van  Rooten 

Rita  Keckstein,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Jessica 
Dragonette  first  went  on  the  air  in 
1926  and  has  had  a  very  busy  radio 
career  ever  since. 

R.  Macneal,  Montreal,  Canada:  Betty 
Wragge,  the  young  lady  who  plays  the 
role  of  Peggy  in  Pepper  Young's 
Family,  is  a  native  New  Yorker  and 
was  born  in  September,  1917.  She 
first  went  on  the  air  in  1929  on  the 
Gold  Spot  Pals  series  and  since  then 
has  appeared  on  many  network  shows. 
Betty  is  5'5"  tall,  has  blue  eyes  and 
light  brown  hair  and  is  pretty  enough 
to  be  kept  busy  in  her  spare  time, 
posing  for  commercial  photographers. 

FAN    CLUB   SECTION 

There    is    a    new    Clyde    Burke    Fan 

Club,  and  Mr.  Weldon  Jones,  526  Val- 
ley Forge  Road,  Bridgeport,  Penna., 
will  gladly  enroll  new  members. 

The  Casa  Loma  Fan  Club,  headed 
by  Miss  Marie  Anne  Santoro,  65 
Rhodes  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is 
celebrating  its  third  anniversary  with 
a  membership  drive. 

Bing  Crosby  fans  are  invited  to  join 
the  Club  Crosby  by  communicating 
with  Miss  Kay  Browning,  Camden, 
Mississippi. 


Goldtlol 
"oH  porridge 
'»«'*' for  bears 


Goldilocks  was  brightening  up 
her  smile  with  delicious  Den- 
tyne  the  dayshe  found  the  home 
of  the  three  bears.  Of  course 
she  tried  their  chairs,  their  beds 
and  their  porridge — and  you've 
never  seen  three  madder  bears. 

ButGoIdilocks  flashed  her  lovely 
smileandsaid"'Anyw^ay,porridge 
won't  make  your  teeth  shine." 

"But  it's  nice  porridge,"  wailed 
the  big  bear. 

"And  not  chewy  enough,"  said 
Goldilocks.  "Now  Dentyne  has 
an  extra  firmness  that  helps  pol- 
ish teeth  and  makes  them  gleam. 
It  strengthens  jaw^  muscles  — 
firms  up  your  gums.  Here  try 
some." 

"M-M-M,"  said  the  little  bear. 
"It's  delicious.  That  nice  cinna- 
mon taste  is  different — andextra 
good." 

"Right-O,"  laughed  Goldilocks, 
"and  note  the  flat  handy  pack- 
age. It  slips  neatly  into  purse  or 
pocket.  More  smiles  to  you  and 
brighter  ones — with  Dentyne." 

Moral:  Help  your  teeth  stay 
lovely  and  sparkling  by  chew- 
ing Dentyne  often.  Get  a  pack- 
age today. 


L 
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HOW  DO  YOU  RATE  AS  A 


4 


7 


8 


What  every  woman  yearns  to  be!  A  lovely 
female  menace!  ...  an  exciting  threat  to  the 
most  determined  bachelor  .  .  .  and  bad  news 
to  every  other  girl  at  the  party.  Do  you 
qualify?  Don't  bother  to  search  your  wishful 
soul  for  the  answer — here's  a  little  chart 
that  Tells  All! 


CHECK  UP  ON  YOUR  APPEAL! 


(Mark  "yes"  or  "no"  to  these  8  questions — then  learn 
your  score  from  the  answers  on  the  opposite  page.) 


Do  busy  young  men  hold  open  the  doors  in 
public  buildings  for  you?  ,       gsiQ, 


YES 


When  you  buy  a  new  hat,  does  the 
salesgirl  assure  you  that  it  looks 
"youthful"? 


Do  you  ever  have  to  be  introduced 
to  the  same  man  twice? 


Do  your  "blind  dates"  say  you're  a  knockout 
at  the  beginning  of  the  date,  but  forget  your 
name  before  the  evening's  out? 


Are  you  versatile?  Can  you  play  a  hard  game  of 
tennis  with  Tom  in  the  afternoon  and  be  Dick's 
glamorous  dancing  partner  in  the  evening? 


Does  forgetting  your  powder  compact  on  an 
important  date  throw  you  into  a  panic? 


Do  you  ever  go  to  bed  with  stale  make-up  on? 


Do  men  ever  tell  you  that  you  remind  them  of 
their  favorite  flower? 


NO 


SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE  FOR 
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You  Don't  Want  to  Have 
Babies? 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

have  we,  as  people,  evolved  to  the 
point  of  being  perfect  human  beings. 
But  we're  getting  there.  It  is  a  scien- 
tific fact  that  each  new  generation  is 
an  improvement  over  the  past  one, 
physically  and  mentally.  Each  new 
generation's  chances  of  survival  and 
development  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  past  generations. 

And  now,  because  you  are  fright- 
ened, you  want  to  throw  all  this  to 
the  winds.  You  look  at  the  war  in 
Europe.  You  look  about  you  and  see 
people  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  depression.  You  see  poverty  and 
unemployment  and  a  sense  of  feeling 
of  hopelessness  and  despair  in  people. 
So  you  sit  back  and  say  the  world  is 
not  a  fit  place  to  bring  up  your  chil- 
dren and,  therefore,  you  will  not  have 
any  children. 

I  ET  me  ask  you  something.  If  you 
^  believe  this,  what  are  you  doing 
here  at  all?  Why  do  you  go  on  living? 
Why,  if  you  still  feel  that  any  sort 
of  life  is  better  than  no  life,  do  you 
go  on  living  according  to  the  moral 
and  ethical  standards  established  by 
your  fathers  and  forefathers?  If  you 
have  no  faith  in  anything,  why  do 
you  live  according  to  the  rules  that 
civilization  has  laid  down?  Why  is 
it  that  you  aren't  a  thief,  a  murderer, ' 
a  bandit,  or  a  cheat? 

I'll  tell  you  why.  Because  you  don't 
believe  it  at  all.  Deep  down  inside 
you,  where  you  think  with  your  in- 
stinct and  feeling  and  not  with  hollow 
words,  you  still  have  faith  in  your- 
self and  the  rest  of  mankind.  For 
this  is  the  faith  that  has  been  in  man 
since  he  first  became  a  conscious, 
thinking  being.  This  is  the  faith  that 
has  driven  him  for  centuries  to  raise 
himself  out  of  the  mud  and  has  im- 
pelled him  to  aspire  to  greater  and 
greater  heights.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
yet  reached  these  heights,  but  he  has 
come  a  long  way. 

I  know  that  if  you  are  troubled  by 
the  conditions  in  the  world,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  you  not  to  give  in  to  a  feel- 
ing of  futility.  But  you  mustn't.  You 
can't  afford  to.  It  is  just  as  impor- 
tant for  you  and  for  your  future  well 
being  that  there  should  be  new, 
young,  vital  people  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  civilization  and  progress,  as 
it  is  for  the  future  generations  them- 
selves. Don't  think  for  a  moment  that 
I  am  trying  to  tell  you  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  your  country  to  have  fam- 
ilies. No,  it  is  more  deep-rooted  than 
that.  It  is  a  crying  necessity  that  you 
should,  for  your  own  protection. 

"Very  well,"  people  have  argued 
with  me,  "suppose  we  do  have  chil- 
dren and  then  can't  take  care  of 
them?  What  assurance  have  we  that 
what  has  happened  in  other  countries 
won't  happen  here?" 

To  that,  my  answer  is — your  own 
assurance.  You  like  it  here.  You 
like  living  here,  because  you  can  still 
say  what  you  please  and  think  what 
you  please  and,  within  certain  civi- 
lized limits,  you  can  do  what  you 
please.  And  it  is  entirely  up  to  you 
to  keep  it  like  this.  If  anything  does 
not  please  you,  you  have  the  right  to 
do  something  about  it.  You  can  vote 
freely.  You  can  refuse  to  do  what  you 
do  not  want  to  do.  And  this  is  fine  and 
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good.  This  is  what  hfe  should  be  like. 

You,  yourselves,  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  building  of  this  country.  You 
are  still  giving  it  the  best  of  your 
strength  and  intelligence.  Within 
your  own  experience,  you  know  of 
many  ways  in  which  the  lives  of  your 
parents  and  families  have  been  made 
more  happy  and  more  comfortable 
through  your  efforts.  Who  will  do 
this  for  you?  It  can  only  be  done 
by  the  children  you  are  denying 
yourselves. 

So  far,  I  have  been  talking  about 
what  remaining  childless  means  to 
you  in  the  future.  Now,  let's  get 
down  to  the  present  and  the  more 
immediate  future — next  year  or  the 
year  after. 

Bearing  children  is  one  of  the  nor- 
mal, healthy  functions  of  the  femiale 
body.  The  maternal  instinct  is  one 
of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  female 
mind.  Both  of  these  can  be  denied, 
diverted  into  other  channels,  yes,  but 
only  for  so  long.  Then  the  frustration 
of  these  two  driving  impulses  begins 
to  take  its  toll.  Don't  take  my  word 
for  it.  Ask  your  doctor. 

The  healthiest  women,  when  they 
remain  childless,  find  themselves  hav- 
ing unexplainable  headaches,  back- 
aches and  nervous  disorders.  Their 
nerves  become  jagged  and  undepend- 
able.  They  cannot  do  their  work, 
their  minds  become  disorganized  and 
their  attitude  toward  people  and  life 
becomes  sour  and  neurotic. 

VOU'VE  all  known  "old  maids". 
'  Maybe  you've  even  laughed  at 
them.  Perhaps  you  have  pitied  them. 
But  have  you  stopped  to  figure  out 
what  makes  them  pitiable?  You've 
probably  decided  that  it  was  because, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  they  have 
been  deprived  of  the  normal  function- 
ing of  their  sexual  instincts.  Which  is 
very  true.  If  you  can  think  that  clear- 
ly, why  not  go  a  step  further?  Do  you 
think  that  the  sexual  impulse  lives  in 
us  simply  for  its  own  sake?  If  you 
do,  you  are  very  wrong.  No  instinct 
or  impulse,  especially  one  as  strong 
as  this,  exists  without  a  definite  pur- 
pose. The  purpose  of  the  sexual  im- 
pulse is  procreation.  And  like  all 
normal  instincts,  when  it  is  denied 
its  fulfillment  for  too  long,  it  takes  its 
revenge  physically  and  mentally. 

Can  you  still  say  you  don't  want 
children,  when  you  know  that  not 
having  them  will  have  such  bad  ef- 
fects on  you  physically?  Can  you  still 
refuse  to  have  children  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  birth  rate  in  this 
country  is  falling  steadily?  Can  you 
look  forward  happily  to  a  future,  not 
a  very  distant  one,  either,  only  twen- 
ty years  or  so,  when  you  will  no 
longer  be  young  and  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  population  around  you 
will  also  no  longer  be  young? 

No.  When  that  time  comes,  you  will 
wish  mightily  that  you  had  had  chil- 
dren. So  have  them  now.  Teach 
them  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
truth,  justice  and  right  living.  Teach 
them  to  hate  war  and  intolerance. 
And  when  you  have  these  children, 
don't  only  think  of  them  as  your 
children,  but  as  America's  children, 
her  hope  and  her  future.  And  your 
hope  and  your  future. 

If  you  don't  have  children,  admit 
you  are  a  defeatist.  Admit  that  the 
aggressors  of  the  world  have  you 
licked.  And,  if  you  can  do  this,  you 
ought  not  to  have  children,  because 
you're  not  a  very  good  American. 

[•       SEPTEIVEBER,    1940 
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Yes?  Then  you  must  have  that  radiant  complexion  men  notice 
right  away!  If  you  must  push  your  own  doors,  try  daily  Pond's 
treatments  to  soften  blackheads,  make  pore  openings  less  notice- 
able .  .  .  give  a  fresh,  glowing  look! 


Beware!  That  sales  talk  is  used  to  flatter  the  not-so-young  looking. 
Has  dry,  lined  skin  stolen  your  youthful  sparkle?  Use  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  regularly  to  soften  skin,  help  postpone  superficial  lines. 


We  hope  not!  You  should  make  such  an  indelible  impression  at  the 
first  meeting  that  the  poor  fellow  can't  get  you  out  of  his  head. 
And  here's  a  pointer — nothing  about  a  girl  makes  such  a  thrilling, 
lasting  impression  as  a  lovely,  fresh  Pond's  complexion. 


If  "yes,"  notice  that  end-of-date  letdown  is  often  the  fate  of  the 
poor  girl  who  looks  "greasy"  as  the  evening  wears  on.  Warning: 
Before  make-up,  remove  all  cleansing  cream  and  excess  oiliness  of 
skin  with  Pond's  Tissues.  They're  softer,  stronger,  more  absorbent! 


You're  no  smarter  than  you  look!  While  wielding  the  racket,  pro- 
tect your  face  with  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  Before  the  dance 
this  cream  will  "de-rough"  your  skin  in  a  trice! 


It  shouldn't — and  won't  if  you've  used  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 
Gives  skin  a  soft  finish  that  holds  make-up  for  ages.  Hates  a  shiny 
nose  worse  than  you  do! 


You're  a  silly  girl  if  you  do.  That's  the  worst  beauty  crime  yoii 
can  commit!  Every  night:  Pat  in  gobs  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Mop 
up  with  Pond's  Tissues.  Finish  with  Vanishing  Cream  for  over- 
night softening. 


Only  a  flawlessly  lovely  complexion  inspires  such  poetry  in  the 
masculine  heart.  If  you'd  like  to  be  some  man's  ever-burning  in- 
spiration, bear  down  hard  on  your  Pond's  homework — night  and 
morning — Monday  through  Sunday! 


WHAT'S  YOUR  SCORE? 

If  you  made  80  or  more — congratulations!  You're  a  full-fledged 
menace  to  men.  If  you  rated  60  to  80,  you  have  possibilities- 
get  to  work  and  build  your  rating  up.  And  if  your  total  is  under 
60 — you  can't  afford  to  wait  another  minute!  Begin  right  now  to 
give  your  skin  the  care  that  will  spell  SUCCESS. 


Your  Score 


20  for  Yes 

0  for  No 


10  for  No 
0  for  Yes 


10  for  No 
0  for  Yes 


10  for  No 
0  for  Yes 


10  for  Yes 
0  for  No 


10  for  No 
0  for  Yes 


20  for  No 
0  for  Yes 


10  for  Yes 
0  for  No 


Your  Total 


522;^^ 


/ 


Ponds 

on ' 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


PONDS,  Dept.  8RM-CVJ,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Please  send  me — quickly — so  I  can  begin  at  once  to  build 
up  my  "lovely-menace"  rating — a  Pond's  Beauty  Kit  con- 
taining a  generous  9-treatment  tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream, 
special  tubes  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  and  Pond's  Lique- 
fying Cream  (quick-cleansing  cream),  and  7  shades  of  Pond'e 
Face  Powder.  I  enclose  lOf!  for  postage  and  packing. 


Name- 


Street- 


City- 


.State - 


Copyrisht.  1940.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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WHY   BEAUTY-WISE    GIRiS   EVERYWHERE   USE 
THIS   SOAP   MADE   WITH   OLIVE   AND   PALM  OILS! 


MAYBE  YOU  RE 

USIN6  THE  WR0N6 

SOAP  !  WHY 

don't  you  try 
palmolive  ?  you 
know  how  well 
it  always  agrees 

with  my  skin  i 


THAT'S  TRUE_AND 
YOUR  COMPLEXION 
ALWAYS  HAS  BEEN 
MUCH  NICER  THAN 
MINE  SO  MAYBE 
IT  !S  PALMOLIVE 
THAT  MAKES  THE 
DIFFERENCE.' 


MADE   WITH 

OAve  am£Ta£mOi& 

TO  KEEP  SKIN  SOFT,  SMOOTH 


WE  CANADIAN  LISTENERS 


THE  tourist  business  is  one  of 
Canada's  biggest  industries.  This  is 
because  Americans  have  found  Canada 
one  of  the  world's  finest  and  most 
varied  summer  and  winter  play- 
grounds. This  year,  with  the  dis- 
turbances over  yonder,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  turning  vacation- 
minded  eyes  more  and  more  to  our 
fair  Dominion.  Premiums  on  the 
American  dollar,  no  passport  re- 
quirements, freedom  of  movement  are 
expected  to  bring  the  greatest  influx 
of  tourists  from  over  the  border  the 
Maple  Leaf  has  ever  seen.  And  all 
are  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  and 
brotherly  treatment,  silly  and  un- 
founded rumors  to  the  contrary! 

To  assist  the  American  tourist  in 
choosing  his  or  her  ideal  vacation 
spot,  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration has  remodelled  its  famous 
Canadian  Snapshots  program  over 
the  CBC  national  network,  Tuesdays, 
10:00-10:30  p.m.,  EDT,  ex  Toronto. 
Canadian  Snapshots,  in  its  new 
summer  album,  is  now  a  panorama  of 
Canadian  life,  devoted  to  extolling 
our  vacation  attractions.  And  a  handy 
and  entertaining  job  it  is,  too,  with 
the  orchestra  under  the  baton  of  the 
busy    maestro,    Samuel    Hersenhoren. 

Naturally  a  "tourist"  was  needed  to 
put  this  show  together.  So  Producer 
Ian  Smith,  of  the  CBC  Toronto  staff, 
was  handed  the  job.  For  Ian  Smith 
has     travelled     from     "India's     coral 
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strand,"  and  while  he  hasn't  scaled 
any  of  "Greenland's  icy  moxintains," 
give  him  time,  give  him  time! 

Ian  Smith  was  born  on  a  rajah's 
estate  at  Patna,  India,  in  1903.  The 
potentate  was  the  Rajah  of  Bettiah, 
and  fan's  grandfather  was  the  British 
administrator  of  His  Highness'  af- 
fairs, fan's  father  operated  an  indigo 
factory  at  Patna,  which  Ian  declares 
accounts  for  his  infrequent  blue 
moods,  or  is  that  too  subtle? 

I  IKE  all  good  Anglo -Indians,  Ian 
L-  Smith  was  shipped  off  to  Merrie 
England  for  his  education,  which  he 
received  at  Wychwood  Preparatory 
Boys'  School  and  famed  Marlborough 
College. 

In  1922,  Ian  joined  the  world  famous 
Birmingham  Repertory  Theater,  which 
was  so  good  it  played  all  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  plays  before  anyone 
else.  Ian  appeared  in  the  original 
production  of  "Back  to  Methuselah" 
and  speaks  with  contemporary  enthu- 
siasm of  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  Ian  as  a  child 
was  in  the  first  daylight  air  raid  over 
London  in  the  First  World  War,  when 
he  and  his  mother  hid  under  the 
elephant-house  in  Regent's  Park  Zoo, 
led  our  hero  into  the  Royal  Air  Force 
between  '27  and  '29.  With  a  blushing 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  Ian  speaks  of  the 
fact  that  he  cracked  up  the  same  type 
of  plane  Alcock   and  Brown  used  in 


the  first  transatlantic  flight,  causing 
damage  of  £20,000  ($100,000).  The 
blush  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
crackup  occurred  from  a  height  of 
twenty  feet!  Anyway,  Ian  isn't  in  the 
R.  A.  F.  any  more.  His  flying  ended 
when  he  went  into  a  tailspin  over  a 
lady  by  the  name  of  Josephine  (Joe) 
Hewett,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
there  are  now  Kitty,  Johnny,  and  Susan. 

IAN  got  into  radio  in  1934,  writing 
'  scripts  and  producing  tourist  pro- 
grams for  CFCY,  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I.  At  the  same  time  he  was  in 
charge  of  radio  publicity  for  the  Nova 
Scotia  Provincial  Exhibition.  Later 
he  went  to  CHNS,  Halifax,  where  he 
had  his  first  CBC  experience,  an- 
nouncing and  writing  and  appearing 
as  an  actor.  In  1938,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  CBC,  Ottawa,  and  found 
his  present  niche  at  CBL,  Toronto, 
several  months  afterwards. 

Ian  is  best  described  as  rotund, 
with  a  soft,  English  voice,  and  a  very 
pleasant  manner.  He  enjoys  tennis, 
squash,  and  golf,  but  it  seems  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  waistline. 

So,  if  you're  planning  a  trip  to 
Canada  this  summer,  or  if  you're  a 
Canadian  proud  of  your  country  (and 
who  isn't!),  be  sure  to  listen  to 
Canadian  Snapshots,  on  the  CBC 
national,  Tuesdays,  10:00-10:30  p.m., 
EDT.  Your  ears  will  focus  on  some 
good,  instructive  entertainment. 
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she  is  married — not  that  it  makes  any- 
particular  difference  to  me  whether 
she  is  or  not." 

"It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
to  your  reputation  in  Oakhurst!  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Ellen — you  can't  realize 
what  people  are  saying,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  making  your  home  into 
a — a  charity  maternity  clinic.  And  if 
you  won't  think  of  yourself,  you  cer- 
tainly ought  to  think  of  Bob.  It  isn't 
at  all  fair  to  him — bringing  him  into 
contact  with  a  girl  like  Amy  Brown!" 

WITHOUT  any  warning — even  to 
herself — Ellen's  self-control 
snapped.  She  felt  herself  beginning  to 
cry  again,  and  a  sense  of  bleak  futility 
overwhelmed  her.  George  was  gone. 
She  might  dream  of  him  at  night,  and 
feel  in  that  way  that  he  was  alive  and 
she  was  close  to  him — but  he  was 
gone.  She  could  talk  about  carrying  on 
his  work  in  the  lower  town,  and  be- 
cause Amy  Brown  was  a  pitiful  sym- 
bol of  all  the  misery  there  that  needed 
consolation,  she  could  insist  upon 
keeping  Amy  in  her  home.  But  just 
now  it  all  seemed  to  be  an  empty 
gesture — now  that  George,  the  core 
and  meaning  of  her  life,  was  gone. 

Because  she  hated  this  feeling  of 
futility,  she  defied  it.  "I'm  keeping 
Amy  with  me,  and  I'm  staying  down 
here!"  she  declared  quaveringly.  "And 
you  can't  make  me  change  my  mind!" 

After  Ted  had  driven  a  tight-lipped 
Claire  away,  Ellen  stayed  in  the 
parlor  a  moment,  trying  to  regain  her 
self-possession.  She  shouldn't  have 
lost  her  temper  like  that.    On  the  sur- 
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face,  Claire  meant  well — although 
Ellen  suspected  that  most  of  her  in- 
sistence was  due  less  to  kindness  than 
to  an  over-developed  social  sense 
which  made  her  find  it  intolerable 
that  her  own  sister-in-law  should  be 
living  alone  in  the  lower  town. 

And  Claire  had  been  wrong  when 
she  said  Ellen  didn't  know  what  peo- 
ple were  saying  about  Amy  Brown. 
She  did  know,  very  well.  Amy's  sud- 
den appearance,  one  rainy  night,  on 
the  porch  of  the  parsonage,  her  re- 
fusal to  tell  whether  or  not  she  was 
married,  and  the  birth  of  her  baby — 
all  these  constituted  material  for  end- 
less gossip,  some  of  it  malicious.  The 
people  of  the  lower  town  were  fiercely 
moral,  and  Ellen's  championship  of 
Amy's  forlorn  cause  could  very  well 
undermine  what  little  influence  for 
good  she  had  among  them. 

But  Amy  was  young — she  wasn't 
even  twenty — and  she  was  poor  and 
friendless,  and  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  her  confinement,  and  Ellen  was 
determined  to  do  as  she  was  certain 
George  would  have  done:  keep  her 
on  until  she  herself  chose  to  leave. 

The  rest  of  that  day,  and  for  several 
days  that  followed,  Ellen  plunged  into 
furious  activity,  hoping  thus  to  still 
the  ache  in  her  heart.  She  had  been 
lucky  in  finding  a  house  she  could 
afford — a  three-room  cottage,  run- 
down and  empty  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  but  livable  and  possessing  a 
screened-in  porch  which  Bob  could 
use  as  a  bedroom — and  she  signed  a 
year's  lease  at  once. 

Two   days   later  she  had  reason  to 


be  thankful  she  had  been  so  business- 
like as  to  insist  upon  a  lease.  It 
turned  out  that  the  house  belonged  to 
Corey  Barrett,  who  had  been  unaware 
that  Ellen  was  the  lessee  until  his 
agent  had  signed  the  agreement.  And 
Barrett's  one  dear  wish,  Ellen  knew, 
was  to  see  her  out  of  the  lower  town. 
He  considered  her,  as  he  had  con- 
sidered George,  a  disturbing  influence 
on  the  people. 

Steeling  her  heart  against  the 
anguish  that  gripped  it  every  time  she 
saw  or  touched  George's  belongings, 
she  began  to  move  from  the  parsonage 
to  the  new  cottage.  Bob  helped,  ener- 
getically but  a  little  too  silently.  She 
realized  as  never  before  how  little  she 
really  knew  of  what  went  on  inside 
that  well-shaped  boy's  head,  so 
proudly  balanced — like  his  father's. 
Of  one  thing  she  was  sure;  he  was 
feeling  George's  absence  much  more 
than  he  would  let  her  see.  He  did  not 
have  the  comfort  of  the  dreams  that 
still  came  almost  nightly  to  her. 

ON  the  day  they  moved  the  last  of 
their  possessions  from  the  parson- 
age, a  young,  broad-shouldered  ath- 
lete wearing  a  neat  blue  suit  and 
carrying  a  suitcase  walked  straight 
into  the  parlor  without  knocking — to 
stop  in  confusion  when  he  saw  Ellen. 

"Oh — excuse  me.  I  didn't  know 
anyone  was  here.  I  thought  this  was 
the  parsonage." 

"It  is,"  Ellen  said,  smiling  at  his 
embarrassment.  "Come  right  in.  I'm 
Mrs.  Randolph." 

The  nam,e  evidently  conveyed  noth- 
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ing  to  him.  "I'm  Jerome  Brooks,  the 
new  minister."  Then,  seeing  her  look 
of  surprise,  he  flushed.  "This  is  my 
first  pastorate,"  he  admitted.  "I  hope 
— I  hope  I  can  do  a  good  job  here." 

"Of  course  you  can,"  Ellen  said 
warmly,  liking  him  for  his  modesty 
and  his  youth.  "My  husband  was  the 
pastor  here  until  a  few  weeks  ago. 
He's  .  .  .  gone,  now,  but  I'll  be  glad 
to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can." 

"Oh,  would  you?"  he  said  eagerly. 
"I'd  be  awfully  grateful — I  guess  I'll 
need  a  good  deal  of  help,  at  that  .  .  . 
But,  look  here — you're  moving  out, 
aren't  you?    Can't  I  help  you?" 

"There  isn't  much  left  to  be  done. 
My  son  just  took  a  load  over  to  the 
new  house,  and  the  young  woman 
who  lives  with  me  is  straightening 
things  out  over  there.  There's  just 
these  books  left  to  crate."  She  gestured 
toward  the  rough  shelves  filled  with 
George's  beloved  volumes.  "I'll  have 
to  store  them — that  is — "  She  paused, 
struck  by  a  sudden  thought.  "That  is, 
unless  you'd  care  to  keep  them  here? 
They  might  help  you." 

"I  certainly  would  like  to,  if  you'd 
trust  me  with  them,"  he  said.  "And, 
of  course,  any  time  you  or  Mr. 
Randolph  want  them  back  again,  just 
say  so." 

THAT — may  not  be  for  some  time," 
'  Ellen  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  he 
gave  her  a  startled  look,  opened  his 
mouth  to  ask  a  question,  blushed,  and 
thought  better  of  it.  Ellen  was  to  find, 
as  she  grew  to  know  the  Reverend 
Jerry  Brooks  better,  that  he  was  rath- 
er given  to  blushing,  as  well  as  to  a 
number  of  other  endearing  traits,  such 
as  deprecating  his  own  wisdom,  of 
which  he  had  a  good  deal,  invariably 
championing  the  underdog,  and  blurt- 
ing out  the  truth  when  he  was  angry. 

He  soon  learned  all  there  was  to 
know  about  George,  of  course.  It  was 
impossible  to  live  in  the  lower  town 
twenty-four  hours  and  not  be  told  of 
the  Reverend  Randolph's  disappear- 
ance. But  he  never  asked  Ellen  any 
questions.  Ellen  had  the  feeling  that 
he  was  grateful  for  her  friendship  and 
for  the  things  she  could  tell  him  about 
local  relationships   and   backgrounds. 

Mark  Hilton  came  down  from  the 
upper  town  on  the  afternoon  of  Ellen's 
first  day  in  the  new  cottage.  For  a 
moment  or  two  they  talked  pleasant 
banalities;  but  Ellen  saw  Mark's 
glance  traveling  around  the  small, 
shabby  room — around  and  around, 
hurriedly,  as  if  hating  everything  on 
which  it  fell  too  much  to  linger. 

"Of  course  the  house  isn't  very 
grand,"  she  said.  "But  once  I  get  it 
fixed  up  we're  going  to  be  very  happy 
here.    You'll  see." 

Mark  stood  up  abruptly  and  took  a 
step  toward  her.  He  moistened  his 
lips.  "Ellen,"  he  said  huskily,  "for- 
give me,  but  I've  been  doing  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  about  you.  And  I've 
got  to  ask  you — my  dear,  won't  you 
give  all  this  up?  Won't  you  let  me 
take  care  of  you?  .  .  .  No,"  he  hurried 
on  as  he  saw  her  try  to  speak,  "of 
course  I'm  not  asking  you  to  marry 
me.  Not  now.  I  hope  you  might  be 
willing  to,  some  day,  that's  all.  But 
whether  you  ever  do  or  not — let  me 
help  you  now." 

As  she  listened,  Ellen  had  a  vision 
of  the  life  he  was  offering  her.  One 
of  safety — of  comfort — and  of  love. 
Yes,  Mark's  love  would  go  with  it, 
and  that  was  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly 
thrown  aside.  But,  taking  his  hand 
in  both  of  hers,  she  shook  her  head. 


"No,  Mark  dear.  I  couldn't  let  you 
do  that,  because  I  can't  even  tell  you 
that  I  might  be  able  to  marry  you 
some  day.  It's  so  sweet  of  you,  but — " 

With  a  rueful  little  smile,  he  said, 
"I  knew  it  wasn't  much  use  asking 
you.  But  I  wanted  to  put  myself  on 
record.  I  won't  bother  you  by  asking 
again,  but  everything  I  said  will  still 
go,  Ellen  ...  as  long  as  I  live." 

She  turned  away  to  hide  the  mist 
in  her  eyes,  feeling  the  terrible  inade- 
quacy of  words.  If  only  she  could  tell 
Mark  all  that  was  in  her  heart! — that 
she  loved  him,  but  not  well  enough  to 
betray  the  trust  George  had  left  with 
her,  not  well  enough  to  prove  herself 
unworthy  of  both  his  love  and 
George's. 

She  was  thankful,  just  then,  to  hear 
the  door  of  Amy's  room  open.  Amy 
came  out,  then  stopped  at  the  sight  of 
Mark,  and  had  to  be  urged  to  stay. 
Ever  since  the  birth  of  her  baby,  and 
particularly  since  a  bitter  encounter 
with  Claire,  Amy  had  been  shy  of 
other  people.  Ellen,  Mark,  and  Jerry 
Brooks  were  almost  the  only  people 
she  would  see.  She  was  growing 
stronger,  though,  Ellen  was  glad  to 
see;  a  delicate  color  was  returning  to 
her  cheeks. 

"How's  the  baby.  Amy?"  Mark 
asked.  "And  have  you  picked  out  a 
name  for  her  yet?" 

Amy  looked  from  him  to  Ellen  and 
back  again.  A  nervous  little  smile 
twitched  the  corner  of  her  mouth.  "I 
— well,  yes.  I  thought,  if  you  don't 
mind,  Mrs.  Randolph — I'd  like  to  call 
her— Ellen." 

"Ellen!  Do  you  know,"  Ellen  said 
softly,  "that's  the  nicest  thing  anyone 
ever  did  for  me!    Thank  you,  Amy." 

"Oh — it's  nothing,  Mrs.  Randolph." 

But  to  Ellen,  at  that  moment,  it 
was  everything.  Enough  to  make  up 
for  the  poor  and  shabby  house,  for  the 
pain  of  refusing  Mark,  for  the  quarrel 
with  Claire.  Enough  to  tell  her  that 
she  was  doing  what  George  would 
have  wanted  her  to  do. 

I  ATER  that  afternoon,  another  pleas- 
*-  ant  thing  happened.  Ellen  acquired 
Agnes  Fox. 

Agnes,  a  tall,  raw-boned  woman  in 
her  fifties,  walked  into  the  cottage  an 
hour  or  so  before  supper,  to  ask  if 
Ellen  had  any  work  she  might  do  for 
her  to  earn  enough  for  a  meal.  Ellen 
offered  her  something  to  eat,  and  by 
the  time  night  fell  the  older  woman 
had  briskly  taken  charge  of  washing 
up  the  dishes,  putting  things  away, 
and  making  herself  generally  useful. 
Somehow  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  Agnes  would  stay  all  night — and 
again,  the  next  morning,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  she  would  remain, 
cooking,  cleaning,  helping  Amy  with 
the  baby,  cheering  Ellen  up  with  her 
salty  comments  on  life  and  affairs. 

The  days  flowed  past.  Amy  grew 
strong  and  well  again.  Agnes  Fox 
struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Skipper,  an  aged  waterfront  character 
who  had  been  one  of  George's  friends 
in  the  lower  town  from  the  beginning. 
Bob  continued  his  secret  life,  keeping 
his  thoughts  to  himself.  Ellen  tried 
several  times  to  find  a  job,  without 
success.  Mark  offered  her  a  position 
in  his  office,  but  she  knew  it  was  no 
more  than  charity,  and  refused  it. 

Then  there  was  talk  of  a  Welfare 
Board  in  Oakhurst,  and  she  applied 
for  the  job  of  organizing  it  and  head- 
ing it.  But  Mark  was  her  only  influ- 
ential friend  in  the  affairs  of  town, 
and  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  com- 
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bat  Corey  Barrett.  She  realized  that 
on  the  day  Carl  Richmond  came  to 
see  her,  announcing  that  Barrett  had 
asked  him  to  investigate  her  fitness 
for  the  position. 

"This  girl — this  Amy  Brown,"  he 
said  pompously.  "Is  she  still  living 
with  you?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Richmond,  she  is." 

THE  young  man  shook  his  head  in  a 
perfect  imitation  of  Corey  Barrett's 
pontifical  gesture.  "That  would  hardly 
do,  you  know,  for  the  head  of  Oak- 
hurst's  Welfare  Board." 

"Have  you  ever  met  Miss  Brown?" 
Ellen  asked  directly. 

"Certainly  not!" 

"Then  I'd  advise  you  to  see  her  and 
talk  to  her  before  you  pass  a  hasty 
judgment,"  Ellen  retorted.  "And  Mr. 
Barrett  should  do  the  same.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I  should  think  that  helping 
people  like  Amy  Brown  is  very  much 
part  of  a  Welfare  Board's  job." 

"There  are  some  people  who  can't 
be  helped — who  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  what  happens  to  them. 
From  what  I've  heard  of  this  girl, 
she  is  one  of  those  people." 

He  left  soon  after,  and  for  several 
weeks  Ellen  heard  no  more  about  the 
Welfare  Board.  Then,  one  day,  Mark 
sorrowfully  admitted  that  Barrett  had 
been  able  to  swing  the  job  to  another 
woman.  He  did  not  say,  but  Ellen 
knew,  that  Amy  Brown  had  been  Bar- 
rett's strongest  weapon  against  her. 

Another  disappointment  came  soon 
afterwards.  She  and  Jerry  Brooks 
had  revived  George's  old  project  of  a 
Recreation  Center  for  the  young 
people  of  the  lower  town.  Enthusi- 
astically, Jerry  set  out  to  secure  dona- 
tions from  the  wealthy  upper  town. 


But  a  few  days  later,  calling  at  the 
parsonage,  she  saw  that  Jerry  was 
evasive  and  ill-at-ease  when  she  men- 
tioned the  Center. 

"Oh — it's  just  a  little  snag  I've  hit," 
was  all  he  would  say  at  first;  until,  in 
answer  to  her  insistent  questions,  he 
blurted  out: 

"Corey  Barrett  is  fighting  me,  Ellen. 
He  won't  donate  any  money  himself 
for  the  Center,  and  he's  been  advising 
other  men  not  to,  either." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Lllen  said  in 
bewilderment.  "Mr.  Barrett  appointed 
you — won't  he  stand  back  of  you 
now?  I  know  he  refused  to  donate 
for  the  Center  while  George  was  here 
— but  that  was  only  personal  enmity 
against  George  and  me." 

JERRY  picked  up  a  pencil  from  his 
-*  desk  and  regarded  it  fixedly.  "Oh — 
I  think  Mr.  Barrett  will  come  around 
all  right,  in  time." 

Something  about  his  too-honest  face 
told  Ellen  the  truth.  "Jerry!  It's  be- 
cause of  me,  isn't  it?" 

"You?     Why  should  it  be?" 

"Didn't  Mr.  Barrett  tell  you  that 
you'd  been  seeing  too  much  of  me? 
Didn't  he  warn  you  that  unless  you 
ended  our  friendship  he  wouldn't  give 
you  any  help?" 

Jerry  refused  to  meet  her  eyes. 
"Well,"  he  said —  "yes.  And  I  told 
him  you  were  the  best  friend  I  had  in 
Oakhurst,  and  I'd  resign  the  pastorate 
before  I'd  do  anything  to  hurt  you." 

Torn  between  an  impulse  to  laugh 
and  one  to  cry,  Ellen  said,  "Oh,  Jerry, 
you  shouldn't!  You  shouldn't  have 
said  that!  You  can't  fight  Corey  Bar- 
rett— George  and  I  found  that  out." 

"Ellen,"  Jerry  said,  "you  don't  have 
to  tell  me  if  you  don't  want  to — but 


why  is  Barrett  so  opposed  to  you?" 
Ellen  ran  a  nervous  hand  across  her 
forehead.  "I'd  like  to  tell  you,  Jerry 
.  .  .  but  I  don't  know  that  I  can, 
exactly.  I  don't  really  know,  except 
that  Mr.  Barrett  hates  the  idea  of 
anyone  but  himself  having  any  influ- 
ence. Oh,  there  were  things  that  hap- 
pened. .  .  .  He  has  a  son,  Andy,  about 
twenty  years  old,  whom  he's  fright- 
ened so  much  that  the  boy  doesn't 
dare  call  his  soul  his  own.  Once  Andy 
smashed  a  fender  on  his  father's  car, 
and  I  was  able  to  help  him  get  it  fixed 
without  Mr.  Barrett  knowing  about  it. 
But  he  found  out  later,  and  accused 
me  of  trying  to  interfere  in  his  family. 
That  started  things.  And  he  doesn't 
approve  of  what  he  calls  'coddling' 
the  people  down  here  in  the  lower 
town.  Another  thing — he  found  out 
that  George  and  I  knew  Mark  Hilton, 
and  wanted  us  to  persuade  Mark,  as 
chairman  of  the  county  council,  to 
give  him  a  permit  for  a  roadhouse  he 
wanted  to  build.  Of  course  we 
wouldn't,  and  that  was  the  last  straw. 
He's  been  furious  at  us  ever  since, 
and  now  that  George  is  gone,  he  wants 
to  get  me  out  of  the  lower  town  too." 

I  SEE,"  Jerry  said  grimly.  "Well, 
'     he  won't  get  far  with  me." 

"But  you  mustn't  talk  that  way, 
Jerry — or  think  that  way!  I'm  not 
important,  compared  to  the  help  Mr. 
Barrett  can  give  you  in  getting  the 
Center  started!" 

Jerry  gave  her  a  long  look.  "You," 
he  said,  "are  the  most  important  thing 
in  Oakhurst  to  me." 

It  was  a  moment  before  she  caught 
his  meaning — and  then  she  tried  fran- 
tically to  reject  it.  Surely  Jerry 
Brooks  didn't  imagine  he  was  in  love 
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obvious  makeups — and  following  the  modem 
trend  to  natural  beauty  with  Richard  Hudnut 
Marvelous  Face  Powder  . .  .  the  flattering  new 
powder  you  choose  by  the  color  of  your  eyes. 

They're  learn- 
ing that  eye  color 
is  closely  related 
to  the  color  of 
your  skin,  your 
hair.  It  is  the 
simplest  guide  to 


powder  that  matches  your  own  coloring  .  .  . 
gives  you  that  natural  look  men  admire. 

So,  whether  your  eyes  are  blue,  gray,  brown 
or  hazel,  you'll  find  the  shade  that  is  exactly 
right  for  you  .  .  .  the  shade  that  is  most  natural 
to  you  ...  in  Hudnut  Marvelous  Face  Powder, 
the  pure,  fine-textured  powder  you  choose  by 
the  color  of  your  eyes! 

Marvelous  Face  Powder  goes  on  so  smoothly 
.  .  .  clings  for  hours  .  .  .  agrees  with  even  the 
most  sensitive  skin.  Try  it  today!  And  for  com- 
plete color  harmony,  use  matching  Marvelous 
Rouge  and  Lipstick,  too. 


Hudnut  Marvelous  Face  Powder  and  harmonizing  Rouge  and  Lipstick 
at  drug  and  department  stores — only  5Si  each.  {65i  in  Canada.) 


HUDMUY 

niRRVELOUS 

f  ACE  POWDER 

AND    MATCHED    MAKEUP 


RICHARD  HUDNUT,  Dept.  M,  693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Please   send   me   tryout   Makeup   Kit   containing   generoue 

metal  containers  of  harmonizing  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick. 
/  enclose  lOi  to  help  cover  mailing  costs. 

Cfiecfc  the  cofor  of  your  eyes!  Brown  [II    Blue  O  Hazel  O    Gray  O 

Name 


j      Street- 


-  City- 


(Good  only  io  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  except  where  legally  prohibited.)    MF-940 
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N6W  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 


safely 


Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does  not 
irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Gin  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3>  Instantly  checks  perspiration  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric. 


More  than  25  MILLION 
jars  of  Arrid  have  been 
sold . .  .Try  a  jar  today. 


ARRID 


29^ 


a  jar 

AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
( Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  iors ) 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

—  AndYouMl 

Jump  Out  of  Bed 

in  the  Morning 

Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour 
out  two  pints  of  liquid 
tile  onto  the  food  you 
swallow  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely, 
your  food  may  not  digest.  You  get  constipated.  You 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely 
to  make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Amazing  in  mak- 
ing bile  flow  freely.  For  a  FREE  trial  supply  of 
Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills,  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  penny  postcard  to  Carter's,  Dept.  50, 
53  Park  Place,  New  York  City.  Or  ask  for  Carter's 
Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  10^  and  25^.  Stub- 
bornly refuse  anything  else. 
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with  her! 

Feeling  very  humble  and  more  than 
a  little  frightened,  she  left  him  and 
returned  to  her  little  house. 

Bob  did  not  come  home  to  supper 
that  night,  and  even  Agnes  Fox's 
cheerful  prattle  could  not  dispel  her 
depression.  More  and  more,  lately, 
Bob  had  gone  his  own  way,  without 
consulting  or  telling  her.  He  had 
friends  in  the  lower  town — older  boys 
who  spent  their  evenings  in  Mike's 
Pool  Room. 

She  supposed  she  should  talk  to 
Bob,  try  to  win  him  back  to  her,  but 
she  dreaded  the  task. 

That  night,  she  dreamed  of  George 
again — but  this  time  she  awoke  bathed 
in  an  icy  sweat  of  panic.  She  had 
seen  George  riding  on  horse  back  along 
a  steep  mountain  trail,  his  face  tense. 
Suddenly  dim  figures  appeared  on  the 
trail  ahead,  shots  rang  out,  and 
George's  horse  pitched  forward,  toss- 
ing its  rider  over  its  head  to  lie 
sprawled  out  upon  the  jagged  rocks. 

Then  she  woke — to  lie  for  hours 
trying  to  quiet  the  thudding  of  her 
heart,  so  vivid  had  the  dream  been. 
Of  course  it  was  only  a  dream,  she 
told  herself  over  and  over  again.  But 
it  had  been  no  less  vivid  and  com- 
pelling than  the  dreams  which  had 
given  her  so  much  comfort  before. 

The  terrifying  thing  was  that  after 
that  night  she  dreamed  no  more  of 
her  husband. 

Had  there  been  a  weird  psychic 
thread  connecting  them  over  miles  of 
distance?  And  had  that  thread  been 
snapped  by  —  she  scarcely  dared 
phrase  the  question  in  her  mind— 
the  death  of  George,  there  on  that 
rocky  mountain  pass?  , 

Burdened  by  a  weariness  which 
grew  greater  with  each  succeeding 
day,  she  wondered  if  God  had  heard 
her  prayer,  offered  up  in  the  little 
church  the  afternoon  she  had  received 
the  letter  and  the  parcel. 

Amy  Brown  was  well  again  now, 
and  beginning  restlessly  to  make  plans 
to  leave  Oakhurst  and  begin  life  over 
again  under  a  new  name.  How  she 
was  to  do  this,  with  no  money  and  a 
helpless  child  to  support,  Ellen  could 
not  imagine. 

AND  Bob — she  realized  with  sick 
'  dismay  that  she  had  lost  her  hold 
upon  him  entirely.  If  she  refrained 
from  questioning  him,  he  was  sweet 
and  affectionate,  but  at  the  slightest 
hint  of  criticism  he  turned  surly. 

"You  worry  too  much  about  other 
folks,"  Agnes  Fox  scolded.  "Now,  you 
just  let  'em  go  their  own  ways,  and 
they'll  turn  out  all  right." 

"But  Bob's  George's  boy — he's  the 
responsibility  George  left  to  me," 
Ellen  argued.  "I  can't  let  him  turn 
into  a  lower  town  hoodlum!" 

"He's  a  good  boy,"  Agnes  said  com- 
fortably. "Just  growin'  up  now,  that's 
all.    He'll  turn  out  all  right." 

She  allowed  herself  to  be  comforted 
by  this  argument,  which  she  knew  in 
her  heart  to  be  false — until  one  night 
when  she  could  no  longer  close  her 
eyes  to  the  fact  of  how  dismally  she 
had  failed. 

Amy  had  gone  to  bed,  and  she  and 
Agnes  were  sitting  in  the  box-like 
living  room.  It  was  nearly  eleven, 
and  Bob  was  out.  Suddenly  there 
were  quick  footsteps  on  the  porch, 
and  he  came  in.  His  face  was  ashen, 
and  he  was  trembling. 

"Bob!"  Ellen  cried,  fear  clutching 
at  her  breast.  "What  in  the  world  is 
the  matter?" 


He  ran  to  her,  clutching  her  arm 
with  fingers  whose  young  strength 
bruised  her  fiesh.  "I've  got  to  get  out 
of  town!"  he  gasped.  "I'm  in  awful 
trouble!" 

Gradually,  under  her  questioning, 
the  story  came  out.  Bob  had  heard, 
from  gossip  passed  on  by  workers  in 
the  factory,  that  Corey  Barrett  was 
holding  damaging  letters  about  Ellen, 
scandalous  information  he  was  about 
to  release. 

"I — I  went  up  to  the  factory  to- 
night," Bob  stammered,  his  voice  tight 
with  fear  and  stubborn  defiance.  "I 
got  into  the  office.  I  thought  maybe  I 
could  find  those  letters  and  destroy 
them." 

"Bob— oh  Bob!"  Ellen  cried. 

"Someone  saw  me  at  the  safe — 
reconized  me,"  Bob  went  on. 

"But,  Bob  you  shouldn't  have 
broken  in." 

"I  know,"  Bob  said,  then  unexpect- 
edly, "But  what  would  you  expect  me 
to  do?  Gosh,  all  the  things  they're 
saying  about  you.  Mother.  Living 
down  here  the  way  we  do,  all  the 
fellows  kidding  me.  If  we  could've 
only  moved  up  the  hill,  like  Uncle 
Ted  and  Aunt  Claire  wanted  you  to — " 

THERE    was    a    long,    tense    silence. 
Then  Ellen  said  dully,  "I  see  it  now. 
I've — I've  been  quite  foolish." 

Bob  made  a  movement  toward  the 
porch.   "I've  got  to  get  away,"  he  said. 

"No,"  Ellen  told  him.  "You're  not 
going  to  run  away.  Go  to  bed  now, 
and  in  the  morning  we'll  see  what 
can  be  done.  Promise  me  you  won't 
try  to  run  away."  f 

"All  right — I  promise,"  he  said,' 
already  a  little  ashamed  of  his  out- 
burst. He  went  quietly  out  to  his 
porch  bedroom. 

For  a  long  time  after  Bob  had 
gone  to  bed,  Ellen  sat  without  moving, 
staring  straight  ahead,  trying  to  fit  her 
life  into  the  new  pattern  of  reality 
revealed  by  Bob's  accusation.  Yes,  it 
was  her  fault  that  he  was  in  trouble 
now.  She  had  failed  him,  as  she  had 
failed  in  everything  she  had  tried  to 
do.  Because  of  her,  Jerry  Brooks  was 
already  at  odds  with  Corey  Barrett, 
and  the  Recreation  Center  was  still 
unfinished.  She  had  accomplished 
none  of  the  good  she  had  hoped  to  do 
for  the  people  of  the  lower  town.  She 
had  been  unable  even  to  arrange  her 
own  life  satisfactorily  and  decently — • 
she  couldn't  find  work,  and  she  was 
nearly  destitute. 

True,  she  had  been  able  to  give 
Agnes  Fox  and  Amy  Brown  a  home. 
But  Agnes  was  self-sufficient.  She 
didn't  really  need  Ellen's  help.  And 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Amy  to  have  stood  on  her  own  two 
feet  long  before  now. 

George.     Tonight   she  was   able   to 
face    another    truth.      George    would  | 
never  return.     He  must  be  dead.     It 
was  months  since  the  letter  had  come. 

"I've  been   a  silly,   romantic  fool,"  i 
she    whispered.      "And    now    there's 
only  one  thing  for  me  to  do." 

The  next  morning  she  arose  early, 
planning  to  catch  Mark  Hilton  at  his 
home  before  he  left.  But  she  had 
some  early  visitors  of  her  own — Corey 
Barrett  and  Carl  Richmond. 

"Mrs.      Randolph,"      Barrett      said 
briskly,  "this  is  an  unpleasant  errand  | 
I've  come  on.    I  have  to  tell  you  that 
your  son  was  caught  trying  to  break 
open  my  safe." 

"I  know  that,"  Ellen  said  coolly. 
"But  isn't  it  a  matter  for  the  police?" 

The  purple  of  Barrett's  face  deep- 
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ened  somewhat.  "Perhaps  that  won't 
be  necessary." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Ellen  said. 

"I  won't  beat  around  the  bush,  Mrs. 
Randolph,"  Barrett  said.  "Frankly,  I 
don't  like  your  influence  on  the  people 
of  the  lower  town.  If  I  see  to  it  that 
your  son  is  not  mixed  up  in  what 
happened  last  night,  I  shall  expect 
you  to  leave  Oakhurst." 

Ellen  hesitated.  Her  impulse  was 
to  defy  Barrett.  But  last  night  she 
had  told  herself  she  must  look  at 
things  realistically.  Did  she  have  the 
right  to  stick  to  her  ideals  at  the 
expense  of  Bob's  future? 

"I — "  she  began,  but  a  stifled  gasp 
from  the  kitchen  door  interrupted  her. 
Amy  was  standing  there,  her  eyes 
riveted  on  Carl  Richmond. 

The  young  man  spun  around.  "Dar- 
ling!" he  cried  involuntarily.  And 
then  the  girl  had  thrown  herself  into 
his  arms. 

"Carl!  Who  is  this  girl?"  Barrett 
thundered. 

Richmond  raised  his  head  slowly 
until  he  was  looking  straight  at  his 
uncle.  For  the  flrst  time  Ellen  saw 
a  will  of  his  own  in  his  eyes. 

SHE'S  my  wife,"  he  said  simply.  "I 
didn't  tell  you  I  was  married  when 
you  wrote  and  offered-  me  a  job  in 
your  factory,  because  I  was  afraid 
you'd  withdraw  the  offer." 

"You  were  quite  right!"  Barrett 
cried,  almost  apoplectic.  "I  would 
have  then — and  I  do  now!" 

"That's  fine  with  me,"  Richmond 
said.  "If  I'd  known  Amy  was  here — " 
He  broke  off,  struck  by  the  truth. 
"Are  you  Amy  Brown?  Is  the 
baby  .  .  .  ?" 

Silently,  she  nodded  her  head. 

"And  you  never  told  me!  Oh,  .  .  . 
dearest!" 

Ellen  looked  at  Barrett.  He  met  her 
gaze  briefly,  snorted,  and  marched  out 
of  the  house.  Then  she  slipped  into 
the  kitchen,  leaving  Carl  and  the  one- 
time Amy  Brown  alone. 

In  spite  of  Bob,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
cision she  had  reached,  Ellen's  heart 
was  light  as  she  walked  up  the  hill 
toward  Mark  Hilton's  house. 

He  was  at  breakfast  when  she  ar- 
rived, and  jumped  up  to  greet  her. 
"Ellen!     You  are  up  early!" 

"I  feel  as  if  I'd  been  up  for  hours," 
she  said  with  a  smile.  Quickly,  she 
told  him  about  Bob,  about  Corey  Bar- 
rett's visit  and  the  reunion  between 
Carl  and  Amy.  He  was  reassuring 
about  Bob. 

"I  can  get  him  paroled  into  your 
custody,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,"  he  promised.  "But  I  don't 
think  even  that  will  be  necessary. 
No  real  harm  was  done  last  night." 

"That  wasn't  really  all  I  came  up 
for,"  she  said.    "I — " 

Now  that  the  moment  had  come,  it 
was  harder  than  she  had  anticipated. 
"Do  you  remember,  Mark — on  the  day 
I  moved  into  the  cottage — you  asked 
me.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  he  said  quickly.  "Yes — I  re- 
member." 

"Well  .  .  ."  she  hesitated.  "You  know 
I'll  never  love  anyone  as  I  loved 
George.  There  will  always  be  a  part 
of  me  that — belongs  to  him.  But,  per- 
haps someday.  .  .  ." 

Mark  heard  no  more.  He  looked 
I  ofE  into  the  horizon,  with  an  awaken- 
1  ing  hope  in  his  eyes,  believing  his 
dreams  might  yet  come  true. 

I       Tune   in   the   daily  broadcast  of   Ellen 

Randolph,   Monday   through   Friday,  9:30 

;  A.M.,  E.D.T.,  over  the  NBC-Red  network. 
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ifS  EASY  TO  PUT  msMa^J&^ 
Ma^^^lHynUR  OWN  CABINET 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 


1ASY  TERMS 


AMAZING  FOREIGN  RECEPTION 

FREQUENCY  ~MobuLATION 

ND     TELEVISION      PROVISION 

BRINGSTKr  WORLD 
NEWS    DIRECT 

Tune  in  broadcasts  direci 
from  foreign  countries.  Hear 
history  in  the  making  before 
it  appears  in  your  local  paper, 
and,  before  your  local  station 
announces  its  own  version  of 
the  news!  Listen  direct  to 
distant  overseas  stations  in 
remotest   parts   of  the   globe 


NOW,  you  can  enjoy  the  mighty 
power  of  a  14-Tube  radio,  at 
the  amazingly  low,  factory-to-you 
price  of  only  $19.95.  Brilliant  per- 
formance. Beautiful  tone.  Now  tune 
in  broadcasts  direct  from  distant 
overseas  stations.  Our  famous  30- 
day  prove-it-yourself  plan,  fully 
protects  you  and  enables  you  to  prove 
Midwest's  super  performance  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home,  without 
obligation. 

YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE 

No  high  pressure  salesmen  are  needed 
to  urge  you  to  keep  a  Midwest — its 
performance  speaks  for  itself.  Do  like 
thousands  have  done — put  this  new 
1941  chassis  in  your  present  cabinet. 
Other  chassis  and  cabinet  models  are 
fully  pictured  and  described  in  our 
new  1941  Factory-to-You,  money- 
saving  catalog — from  5  to  17-Tubes, 
and  up  to  5-Wave  Bands  . . .  including 
Radio -Phonograph  combinations  and 
Home  Recorders. 


H'TUBE 


CABINET 
MODEL 
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COMPLETE 

This  14-Tube  radio,  complete  in  cablnei. 
at  a  price  you  would  ordinarily  pay  lor 
a  set  with  only  7  to  10  tubes. 


F/Lt    IN    COUPON    AND    MAIL    TODAV    OR    /UST 
SEND  yOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  l«  POSTCARD  J 


miDUJEyT 


RRDIOJ* 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITY  RADIOS  SINCE  1920 


Midwest  Radio  Corporation 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
Depl.  51-AA 

Send  me  your  new  FREK 
Catalog,  complete  details  of 
your  liberal  30-day  Trial  offer 
and   factory-to-you  prices. 


Name- 


Address.. 


Town 

User-Atents  Make  Easy  Extra  Money. 


State 

Check  here  (   }  for  details. 


GET 
MIDWEST'S 

ANSWER 
TO 

TRADE- 
INS! 


Wi 


'ELL-KNOWN  brands,  like  family  friends,  never  let  you 
down.    Insist  on  well-known  brands,  always. 
Macfadden  Women's  Group 
True   Romances,   True    Experiences.   True    Love  &    Romance.    Movie    Mirror,   and    Radio    Mirror 
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WHO'D  THINK  THIS   '7>J:(i  / 

//      m^^ 

/Th 

MONTHLY  PROTEQION 

(WORN  INTERNALLY) 


Imagine  getting  a  smaller,  easier-to-use 
tampon  —with  truly  astonishing  absorbency—  at 
Holly-Pax' low  cost!  Super  service — money- 
saving  price — here's  double  economy!  Do  try 
Holly-Pax, 

Hollu-Pax 


THE    ECONOMY    TAMPON-IO   for    20e 


AT  DRUG,  DEPARTMENT  AND 
TEN-CENT  STORES 


Accepted  tor  advertising  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


UNIVERSAL  COTTON  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Box  H39,  Palms  Station,  Hollywood,  Calilornia 
For  the  enclosed  lOtr  please  send  me  trial  pack- 
age of  Holly- Pax,  in  plain  wrapper,  also  Nfii' 
Fads  You  Should  Know  About  Monthly  Hygie 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


Two     Beautiful 
sional     Double 
anlarge- 
m  e  n  t  s  , 
eig^ht     lifetime     prints,     25c.      Prompt-Careful 
Service.       Thousands     of     satisfied     customers 
from    coast   to  coast.     Film    mailers   FREE. 
MAY'S    PHOTO    SHOP,    Box    G,    LaCrosse,    Wis. 


able     Weight 


5  FEATURES  YOU  GET  IN 


Harm  f«^""^^pUins 


Hush    Co.,    116    Market    St..    Philadelphia,    Pa.      Please    

me    generous    trial    size    Hush    Cream    Deodorant.      Enclosed 
10c  (in  coin  or  stamps). 
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What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


carload  of  my  sponsor's  product."  It 
doesn't  sound  possible,  but  that's  ex- 
actly what  the  merchants  of  Hickory 
did,  when  the  mayor  reported  Russ' 
words  to  them — bought  a  carload  of 
breakfast  food.  Russ  kept  his  promise, 
the  mayor  proclaimed  a  Russ  Hodges 
Day  in  Hickory,  there  was  a  special 
tape-cutting  ceremony  in  the  freight 
yards  when  the  carload  of  breakfast 
food  arrived,  and  Russ  broadcast  in 
the  town  square  while  thousands  of 
curious  fans  watched. 

Russ  is  proud  of  three  things — his 
charming  wife;  his  six-year-old  son 
who  is  a  southpaw  pitcher  and  a  rabid 
sports  fan  who  won't  take  a  back  seat 
for  anybody,  even  his  dad;  and  his 
extensive  sports  library.  What  does 
Russ  do  on  his  day  off?  Of  course — 
he  goes  to  the  ball  game. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— Remember  the 
old-time  newspaper  reporter  who 
roamed  from  one  city  to  another, 
working  as  he  went?  Well,  radio  has 
his  counterpart  in  Emerson  Sprague 
Smith,  called  "Trigger"  by  his  friends, 
of  whom  he  has  plenty. 

Trigger  has  been  in  radio  for  seven 
years — started  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
then  moved  to  Omaha,  then  to  Manti- 
wok,  Wisconsin,  then  to  Dubuque, 
then  to  Reno,  then  to  NBC  in  San 
Francisco,  and  last  September  to 
KDYL  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
was  hired  as  chief  announcer  and  in 
seven  months  advanced  to  his  present 
position  of  Program  Director. 

Trigger  is  lean,  energetic,  and  quick- 
moving — of  course  he'd  have  to  be  to 
cover  so  much  ground.  His  main  in- 
terest, out  side  of  work,  is  collecting 
Chinese  curios,  and  perhaps  it  was 
this  interest  in  the  Orient  that  got 
him  the  job,  while  he  was  with  NBC 
in  San  Francisco,  of  arranging  the 
programs  for  the  international  short- 
wave station  W6XBE,  which  broadcast 
from  Treasure  Island  to  China  and  the 
Far  East. 

CINCINNATI— Up  on  a  Cincinnati 
hilltop,  on  East  McMillan  Street,  is 
one  of  radio's  strangest  broadcasting 
studios.  It  is  the  living  room  of  Kay 
Irion,  who  conducts  her  program  from 
her  own  home  because  she  is  unable 
to  walk. 

Kay,  who  is  a  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty-three,  used  to  be  the  personal 
secretary  to  Josef  Cherniavsky,  mu- 
sical director  for  WLW  and  WSAI. 
Two  Christmases  ago,  traveling  home 
on  a  slippery  road  with  her  family  in 
their  car,  she  was  in  a  wreck.  Ever 
since,  she  has  spent  her  days  in  a 
wheel  chair. 

But  Kay  wasn't  resigned  to  her  fate, 
and  she  couldn't  forget  radio.  As  soon 
as  it  became  apparent  that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  return  to  her  former 
work,  WSAI  studio  officials  decided 
to  give  her  a  program  of  her  own.  It 
was  named  The  Bluebird  Club,  and  it 
was  designed  primarily  for  shut-ins, 
like  Kay  herself.  Since  its  first  broad- 
cast it  has  turned  into  one  of  the 
station's  most  inspiring  and  worth- 
while broadcasts. 

Every  distinguished  visitor  to  Cin- 
cinnati makes  a  pilgrimage  to  that 
little  house  on  a  hilltop,  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  Kay  over  the  air.  Some- 
times the  celebrity  is  appearing  in  a 
local  theater  at  the  hour  of  the  broad- 


cast, and  to  provide  for  such  emergen- 
cies, engineers  have  installed  special 
lines  to  all  the  downtown  theaters 
from  Kay's  home  so  she  can  interview 
her  guests  by  remote  control. 

Ted  Malone,  NBC  star,  met  Kay  on 
a  recent  visit  to  Cincinnati  and  was  so 
impressed  by  her  that  he  invited  her 
to  be  his  guest  on  one  of  his  Between 
the  Bookends  programs.  Perhaps  you 
heard  her  then. 

Over  the  air,  Kay  asks  other  shut- 
ins  to  write  to  her,  and  then  reads 
their  letters  and  poems  to  other  lis- 
teners. Besides  that,  she  has  made 
herself  an  important  agency  for  aiding 
the  handicapped.  On  one  program, 
for  instance,  she  read  a  letter  from  a 
boy  who  was  both  crippled  and  blind. 
His  ambition  was  to  learn  how  to  play 
a  B-flat  trumpet,  but  he  was  too  poor 
to  buy  himself  the  instrument.  The 
next  day  a  listener  sent  The  Bluebird 
Club  a  shiny  B-flat  trumpet  which; 
Kay  presented  to  the  boy.  Listeners 
have  donated  material  for  making  doll 
clothes,  which  Kay  turned  over  to  the 
children's  ward  of  a  Cincinnati  hos- 
pital, stacks  of  books,  which  also  went 
to  hospitals,  and  many  other  gifts  for 
the  physically  handicapped.  "Through 
Kay's  efforts,  many  of  her  club -mem- 
bers are  able  to  rent  wheel  chairs  from 
the  Shut-in  Society  at  a  cost  of  only 
one  dollar  a  year. 

Kay's  most  moving  tribute  came 
from  Bill  Robinson,  the  famous 
dancer.  After  he  had  been  interviewed 
on  her  program,  he  invited  her  to  be 
his  guest  at  the  evening's  performance 
of  "The  Hot  Mikado,"  in  which  he  was 
starring.  After  the  final  act  he  stepped 
out  to  take  his  curtain  call — and  made 
a  speech.  It  was  a  long  one,  lasting 
about  five  minutes,  and  it  was  all 
about  Kay  and  The  Bluebird  Club. 
He  praised  Kay's  work  and  her  cour- 
age, and  told  the  audience  that  his 
visit  to  her  program  was  the  most 
memorable  feature  of  his  stay  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Several    thousand    spectators     ap- 
plauded, while  Kay  sat  in  her  wheel 
chair  in  a  box.  She  was  very  happy. 
*         *         * 

Marie  Green,  swing  soprano  on  Al 
Pearce's  program,  doesn't  smoke,  but 
she  decided  she'd  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  please  her  sponsor.  Camel 
Cigarettes,  so  designed  a  clever  tan 
gabardine  sports  dress  with  novelty 
buttons — tiny  Camel  packages. 


Working  his  way  across  the  con- 
tinent, Emerson  Sprague  Smith 
has  finally  settled  down  as  pro- 
gram manager  of  station  KDYL. 
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New  Fashion  in  Fascination 
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her  if  she  believed  that  a  "career  wo- 
man' has  a  right  to  marry  and  she 
laughed  at  me. 

"Why  not?"  she  said.  "In  these 
days  and  times  many  a  woman  must 
work  for  economic  reasons  if  no  others. 
And  for  a  husband  to  be  so  pig-headed 
and  a  wife  so  silly  as  to  quarrel  over 
such  a  situation  seems  ridiculous  to 
me.  Life  is  bigger  than  that,  and 
more  important.  No — "  she  shook  her 
head — "it  seems  to  me  that  couples 
who  quarrel  over  a  wife's  career  just 
need  some  excuse  to  fight  and  have 
selected  that  as  the  simplest. 

"When  I  marry — "  she  said  it  quiet- 
ly, unselfconsciously — "I  want  to  go  on 
working  and  can  see  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't.  I  believe  that  work,  no 
matter  what  kind,  keeps  a  woman 
mentally  on  her  toes.  She  may  not  be 
quite  such  a  good  housekeeper;  she 
may  have  to  get  some  dinners  out  of 
cans,  but  I'll  bet  she's  more  fun  and 
more  exciting.  A  wife  who  keeps  up 
the  housework  and  the  mending  is  still 
a  failure  if  she  doesn't  also  'keep  up' 
her  mind.  After  all,  laundries  do 
mending  as  well  as  washing  and  iron- 
ing these  days,  and  canned  things  are 
'miracles  of  goodness',  as  the  radio 
pluggers  say." 

AS  for  herself  .  .  .  Until  some  Prince 
'  Charming  comes  along  (she  in- 
sists he  hasn't  yet!)  Rosalind's  bach- 
elor girl  life  suits  her  exactly.  She 
lives  as  she  pleases  in  her  white 
house.  When  she's  working,  she  gets 
up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
often  goes  to  bed  at  eight.  When  she's 
not,  she  gads  about — to  nearby  places 
in  her  own  car. 

She  reads  everything  she  can  get 
her  hands  on — well,  almost,  she 
amends — the  papers,  a  dozen  current 
magazines,  fiction  and  fact  variety; 
biographies,  novels.  She  can  talk  with 
equal  authority  on  Alsop's  and  Kint- 
ner's  "American  White  Paper,"  Stein- 
beck's "The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  and 
Katherine  Brush's  autobiography  just 
completed. 

She  likes  to  read  the  cooking  ads  in 
the  women's  magazines;  the  tourist  ads 
in  the  travel  magazines;  the  personals 
in  the  newspapers.  "The  cleverness  of 
modern  salesmanship  fascinates  me," 
she  says. 

She  loves  good  hotels  and  beautiful 
clothes  and  soft  lights  and  music.  She 
loves,  equally,  fishing  trips,  picnics- 
even  the  rough  and  ready  variety  fea- 
turing ants  and  mosquitos.  She  likes 
to  scramble  around  in  the  hills  on 
horseback,  in  her  oldest  togs;  then 
come  home  and,  bathed,  perfumed 
and  gowned  exquisitely,  to  loll  on  her 
sofa  and  listen  to  a  radio  symphony. 

She  loves  clothes — particularly 
tweeds  and  evening  clothes.  That  is, 
she  loves  good  clothes.  Hers  are  the 
best,  although  she  doesn't  have  nearly 
as  many  as  some  stars  do.  "And  no 
matter  what  my  income,  I  would 
rather  have  one  good  outfit  than  four 
of  the  mediocre  variety,"  she  says. 
"Good  clothes  keep  up  your  morale." 

Hers  are  always  in  perfect  shape, 
too — buttons  on,  hooks  and  eyes  on, 
skirts  hanging  right,  gloves  immacu- 
late, that  sort  of  thing.  "Grooming 
isn't  a  question  of  money,"  she  tells 
you,  "it's  a  question  of  habit." 

She  thinks  women  who  won't  read 
the  war  news  "because  it  is  so  terrible" 
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are  something  like  ostriches,  though 
perhaps  sillier.  "You've  got  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  in  order  to  make 
up  your  own  mind  about  it,"  she  in- 
sists. She  hates  gossip,  tattling,  su- 
perstition and  tardiness.  She  speaks 
three  languages  and  knows  good 
music  and  good  art. 

And  of  course,  she  is  beautiful.  Her 
hair  is  fine,  thick,  shiny  and  naturally 
curly.  Her  eyes  are  dark  and  com- 
pelling; her  eyelashes  something  like 
a  yard  long;  her  teeth  lovely;  her  skin 
a  clear,  soft  olive.  Still,  her  intelli- 
gence prevents  her  from  taking  all 
this  for  granted.  She  believes  in 
grooming — hot  baths,  cold  showers, 
shampoos  twice  a  week,  manicures, 
pedicures,  facials — all  the  rest,  and 
she  can  do  them  for  herself  if  neces- 
sary, and  has.  She  believes  in  good 
cold  cream  and  those  hundred  strokes 
of  the  hair  brush  at  night  and  the 
kind  of  a  diet  that  forgets  most  of  the 
fats  and  starches. 

"You  not  only  look  better  when  your 
weight  is  normal,  but  you  feel  better," 
she  told  me.  And  added,  sharply:  "I 
cannot  understand  a  mind  so  barren 
that  it  must  overly  concern  itself  with 
food.  Better,  instead,  read  a  good 
book  or  turn  on  the  radio.  Or  if  you 
can't  forget  your  over-indulged  appe- 
tite that  way,  go  out  to  a  movie  where 
no  pantry  or  ice  box  can  tempt  you!" 

Another  swell  way  to  overcome  un- 
due pangs  of  hunger  is  to  work,  Rosa- 
lind thinks.  "You'll  find  your  stom- 
ach flatter  and  your  mind  the  keener 
for  it,"  she  told  me. 

Well,  Rosalind  should  know.  Not 
only  is  her  own  figure  superb,  but  her 
mind  as  sharp  as  they  make  'em.  You 
ought  to  watch  her  in  action  some- 
time— at  a  radio  rehearsal,  for  in- 
stance. She  always  knows  her  lines 
in  advance  but  she  is  in  there  pitching 
anyway.  And  when  there's  nothing 
going  on  for  the  moment,  you'll  hear 
her  off  in  a  corner,  going  over  her 
lines  to  herself  for  inflection. 

"Honey,  you're  crying!  Honey, 
you're  crying!  Honey,  you're  crying!" 
See  what  I  mean? 

AND  when  she  gets  into  a  broadcast, 
'^  she  is  still  pitching;  still  using  her 
mind.  Not  that  she's  infallible.  Every- 
one makes  mistakes,  but  she  doesn't 
let  hers  floor  her.  There  was  the 
broadcast  of  "Ninotchka,"  that  she 
did  with  Spencer  Tracy,  for  instance. 
Remember?  She  sounded  so  much 
like  Garbo  that  people  who  hadn't 
tuned  in  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
show  to  hear  the  cast  announced 
thought  it  was  Garbo. 

But  she  made  a  mistake  in  that 
show.  She  was  supposed  to  say  to 
Spencer:  "We  have  the  ideals;  you 
have  the  climate."  Instead  she  said: 
"You  have  the  ideals — "  Then,  real- 
izing her  mistake,  that  quick  brain 
of  hers  moved  into  fourth  speed  and 
saved  the  situation.  Instead  of  going 
back  as  many  a  radio  performer,  even 
the  best,  so  often  does,  she  went 
smoothly  on:  "and  you  have  the 
climate!"  And  nobody  but  the  pro- 
ducer and  cast  knew  the  difference. 

See  what  I  mean?  That  Rosalind 
— she's  quick  on  the  trigger.  Sort  of 
nice,  isn't  it,  to  know  she  likes  enter- 
taining us  radio  fans,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  do  a  lot  more  of  it. 

Well,  Roz,  we're  waiting! 


MAUREEN  O'HARA  in"DANCE,GiRLS,DANCE' 
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If  your  skin  looks 
dull^  lifeless.,. 

try  Hollywood's 
Face  Powder 

.  Xlave  you  searched 
^  for  a  powder  that 
would  really  add  a 
touch  of  glamour  to 
the  beauty  of  your  skin?  Then  try 
this  famous  face  powder  created 
by  Max  Factor  Hollywood  and  see 
if  your  skin  doesn't  look  lovelier. 

First,  you'll  discover  a  color  harmony 
shade  that  imparts  a  lovely  color  tone 
to  your  skin.  Second,  you'll  marvel  how 
the  exquisitely  fine  texture  creates  a 
satin-smooth,  clinging  make-up. 

Try  Max  Factor  Hollywood  Face 
Powder  today... and  note  the  dif- 
ference... $i.oo 


Tru-Color  Lipstick  ... 

Originated  hy  MaxFactorHollywood, 
this  remarkable  lipstick  has  four 
amazing  features . . .  i .  lifelike  red  of 
your  lips...  2.  non-drying,  but  indelible 
. . .  J .  safe  for  sensitive  lips ...  /^.elimi- 
nates lipstick  line. .  .Color  harmony 
shades  for  your  type . . .  $  i .  oo 


Rouge  ...  Max  Factor 
HollywoodKouge  imparts 
a  lovely  touch  of  color  that 
always  looks  naturai...5o^ 


g     iCHOLLYWOOO 

ir'MaU  f«r  POWBEBriaOIUCEa^ 
UPSTICK  te  Your  COLOR  HARMONY 


Max  Factor  Make-Up  Studk 

SEND  Pufse-Sizc  Box  o/  Powder, 
Rouge  Sampler  and  miniature 
Tru-Color  Lipstick  in  my  color  har- 
mony shade.  I  enclose  ten  cencs  for 
postage  and  handling.-^  Also  send 
my  GdIoi  Harmony  Makc-Up  Chart 
and  Illustraicd  Book.'THE  NewAbt 
OF  Make-Up"...  FREE.  2S-9-61 
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Amazing 
suppositories 
continuous  in 

action  for  hours. 

SAFE  in  action! 


•  Wherever  you  go  you  hear  women  willing  to 
rave  about  a  wonderfully  advanced  method  of 
feminine  hygiene.  A  dainty  method  that  is  safe 
— gives  continuous  action  for  hours  without  the 
use  of  poison — yet  kills  germs  at  contact. 

Called  Zonitors — these  dainty,  snow  white 
suppositories  spread  a  greaseless  protective 
coating.  To  kill  germs,  bacteria  on  contact.  To 
cleanse  antiseptically.  To  deodorize — not  by 
temporarily  masking — but  by  destroying  odor. 

Zonitors  are  most  powerful  continuous-ac- 
tion suppositories.  Yet  entirely  gentle  to  deli- 
cate tissues.  Non-caustic,  contain  no  poison. 
Don't  bum.  Even  help  promote  healing. 

Greaseless,  Zonitors  are  completely  remov- 
able with  water.  Nothing  to  mix,  no  apparatus 
needed.  Come  12  in  package  individually  sealed 
in  glass  bottles.  Get  Zonitors  at  druggists.  Fol- 
low this  amazingly  safe  way  in  feminine  hygiene 
women  are  raving  about. 


FREE 


revealing  booklet,  sent  in  plain  en- 
velope, write  Zonitors,  Dept.  1906-B 
Chrysler  BIdg.,  New  York  City 


&^  I  Sell  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

EXTRA 
CASH 


New  "BEAUTY  QUEEN"  Assortment 

.-isteat  $1  seller.  21  Exquisite  Folders;  unasaally  at- 
tractive desigTiBtnovel  jeatares.You  make 50c. Extra 
Cash  Bonus.  10  other  popular  assortments. Bis  variety 
Personal  Christmas  Cards  vtith  name.  New  de- 
eigTis,  low  as  SO  for  $1.  Liberal  profits.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Start  earning  at  once.  Spare  or  foil 

. time.  Write  today  for  SAMPLES  ON  APPROVAL. 

CHILTON  GREETINGS,  147  Essex,  Dept.  X-23, Boston,  Mass. 

mWABOUTCORNS 

What  Causes  Them— 
How  \o  Get  Rid  of  Them 


A  corn  is  a  mass  of  dead  cells  packed  into  a  hard 
plug  (A),  by  pressure  and  friction.  Its  base  presses 
on  sensitive  nerves  (B)  causing  pain. 


For  quick  relief  put  a  Blue-Jay  Corn  Plaster  over 
the  corn.  Felt  pad  (C)  relieves  pain  by  removing 
pressure.  Special  medication  (D)  loosens  corn  so 
it  can  be  lifted  out.  You  have  wonderful  re- 
lief! Then,  by  avoiding  pressure  and  frictionwhich 
caused  your  corns,  you  can  prevent  their  return. 
Get  Blue-Jay— 25c  for  6.  Same  price  in  Canada. 
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BLACK 
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One  Man's  Family 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


would  wreck  the  other. 

He  extracted  from  Jack  a  promise 
that  he  would  erase  from  his  mind  all 
such  ideas  as  elopements  until  after 
he  had  finished  college.  Jack  gave 
this  promise — willingly, — so  willingly, 
in  fact  that  Father  Barbour  should 
have   been  suspicious. 

Within  the  year,  Jack  and  Betty  re- 
vealed that  Father  Barbour  had  not 
been  successful  in  attempting  to  in- 
tercept them  before  they  reached  the 
altar.  When  they  were  found  in  Reno, 
they  already  had  been  married  more 
than   an   hour. 

THE  family  took  the  news  rather 
'  calmly.  It  had  been  an  accepted 
conclusion  that  Jack  would  eventually 
m^arry  Betty.  She  would  make  Jack 
a  good  wife,  the  family  knew,  and 
why    worry    about    it? 

He  had  not  planned  to  leave  school. 
A  wife,  he  said,  would  supply  the 
incentive  he  needed  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  and  the  added  respon- 
sibility would  cause  him  to  devote 
more    time    to    his    studies. 

It  has  worked  out  as  Jack  predicted. 

He  and  Betty  were  willing  to  sac- 
rifice all  luxuries  and  even  some  of 
the  necessities  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  preparation  for  the  bar. 
They  would  live  on  Jack's  allowance. 

Father  Barbour  was  deeply  im- 
pressed at  this  spirit  of  sacrifice.  This 
marriage  looked  promising. 

Voluntarily,  he  increased  Jack's 
allowance  to  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month. 

The  newly-weds  have  a  small 
apartment  near  the  law  school  at  Palo 
Alto.  Betty  had  been  accustomed  to 
denying  herself  many  things  and  she 
knew  all  the  ways  to  cut  corners  on 
the  budget. 

When  the  budget  allows  a  chicken, 
the  chicken  later  becomes  hash  and 
eventually  soup.  Her  clothes  are 
beautifully  done  over  to  last  another 
year   or  two. 

Jack  and  Betty  are  delighted  with 
their  life  together  and  the  sacrifices 
seem  unimportant. 

The  way  their  eyes  light  up  when 
they  are  invited  to  dinner  at  Sea  Cliff, 
however,  is  a  source  of  amusement 
and  much  enjoyment  to  Father  Bar- 
bour. 

They  are  enjoyable  guests,  and  are 
encouraged  to  visit  the  Barbours  as 
often  as  Jack's  schooling  will  permit. 

Father  Barbour  has  tacitly  in- 
formed the  couple  that  if  Jack  needs 
more  money  or  a  new  suit,  or  Betty 
a  new  dress,  the  money  would  be 
instantly  forthcoming,  but  they  have 
no^'  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 


tunity. They  promised  to  live  on 
Jack's  allowance,  and  principles  to 
them  are  important. 

Betty's  mother  feels  differently 
about  the  marriage.  When  she  learned 
that  her  daughter  had  secretly  mar- 
ried into  the  well-to-do  and  highly- 
respected  Barbour  family,  she  en- 
visioned a  life  of  ease  for  Betty. 

In  this  attitude,  she  showed  great 
unfamiliarity  with  the  home  life  of 
the  Sea  Cliff  family. 

Betty,  Mrs.  Carter  contended,  was 
being  forced  to  live  in  near-servitude, 
underfed  and  underclothed,  in  keep- 
ing with  what  she  called  the  ca- 
pricious whims  of  Father  Barbour, 
who  could  afford  to  be  more  generous 
with   his   daughter-in-law. 

Forewarned  of  Mrs.  Carter's  peti- 
tion for  annulment  of  the  marriage, 
Jack  and  Betty  fled  to  the  Barbour 
home  to  escape  the  process  servers. 

Betty  assured  Father  Barbour  that 
she  considered  her  mother's  com- 
plaint untenable,  and  that  she  wished 
to  remain  with  Jack,  regardless  of  the 
outcome.  She  felt  that  the  Barbours 
had  been  more  than  generous  with 
her. 

"If  that  is  the  way  you  feel,"  said 
Father  Barbour,  "I'll  fight  her  with 
my  last  dollar." 

He  consulted  his  lawyer  and  friend 
of  long-standing,  Judge  Hunter,  who 
advised  Jack  and  Betty  to  go  into 
court   and  fight  the  annulment. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  Mrs.  Car- 
ter's case  lay  in  the  fact  that  her 
own  daughter,  whom  she  pretended 
to  be  defending,  was  against  her. 

\A/HEN  Betty  told  the  court  that  she 
"*  had  no  complaint  against  the  Bar- 
bours; that  she  appreciated  their 
treatment  of  her,  the  court  dismissed 
the  complaint. 

The  verdict  was  even  stronger.  The 
judge  appointed  Jack  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  until  she  becomes 
of  age. 

The  legal  entanglement  naturally 
strengthened  the  marriage,  which 
now  has  the  unqualified  endorsement 
of  every  Barbour. 

Jack  is  determined  that  Betty  shall 
never  regret  the  sacrifices  she  has 
made  to  be  his  wife. 

He  has  an  interminable  passion  for 
seeing  justice  triumph  in  all  matters 
small  and  large.  If  he  retains  in  later 
life  the  principles  of  his  youth,  he 
would  make   a   good   judge. 

He  will  not  be  a  spectacular  lawyer, 
for  he  lacks  the  fire  and  oratory  often 
associated  with  the  great  criminal  and 
civil  trials.  The  same,  however,  may 
be  said  about  Lincoln  at  twenty-one. 


THE  BERNARR  MACFADDEN   FOUNDATION 

conducts  various  non-profit  enterprises:  The  Macfadden-Deauville  Hotel  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  resorts  on  the  Florida  Beach,  recreation  of  all  kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid 
system  of  Bernarr  Macfadden  methods  of  health  building  can  be  secured. 

The  Physical  Culture  Hotel  Dansville,  New  York,  is  also  open  the  year  around,  with  accommodations 
at   greatly   reduced   rates   through   the   winter   months,    for   health   building    and    recreation. 

The  Loomis  Sanatorium  at  Liberty,  New  York,  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Foundation  and  Bernarr  Macfadden's  treatments,  together  with  the  latest  and  most 
scientific  medical  procedures,  can  be  secured  here  for  the  treatment  in  all  stages  of  this  dreaded  disease. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man-building,  fully  accredited  school  pre- 
paratory for  college,  placed  on  the  honor  roll  by  designation  of  the  War  Department's  governmental 
authorities,  where  character  building  is  the  most  important  part  of  education. 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  School  for  boys  and  girls  from  four  to  twelve,  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York. 
Complete  information  furnished  upon  request.  Address  inquiries  to:  Bernarr  Macfadden,  Room  717,  205 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Fatness  Isn't  Fatal 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

wasn't  just  a  question  of  throwing 
up  my  hands  and  saying  I  was  plump 
and  what  of  it.  I  knew  there  must 
be  things  I  could  do  to  minimize  my 
bad  points  and  to  bring  out  my  good 
ones 'and  I  set  about  finding  out  what 
they  were  very  methodically. 

There  was  a  lot  to  be  done  to  make 
the  best  possible  me  out  of  what  I 
was.  I  went  to  work  on  myself, 
starting  at  the  top.  My  hair,  I  real- 
ized, was  too  short.  I  let  it  grow  into 
a  longer  bob,  reaching  just  below  my 
jaw  line  at  the  sides.  Hanging 
straight,  it  still  wasn't  much  of  a 
crowning  glory,  so  I  got  a  soft  per- 
manent— no  curls  or  set  waves — and 
brushed  it  back  simply  from  my  face. 
And  much  as  I  hated  to,  I  gave  up  the 
little  hair  ribbons  I  liked  so  much. 
Although  all  the  girls  were  wearing 
them,  I  had  to  face  myself  honestly 
in  the  mirror  and  admit  they  were 
just  no  good  on  me. 

MAKE-UP  was  the  next  thing  I 
tackled.  I  experimented  and 
learned  how  to  make  make-up  work 
for,  rather  than  against,  a  natural  ef- 
fect. I  did  everything  to  avoid  a 
"made-up"  look.  I  was  careful  to 
choose  just  the  right  shade  of  powder 
for  my  skin,  neither  too  dark,  which 
gives  that  weatherbeaten  look,  nor  too 
light,  which  always  looks  a  little 
floury.  Lipstick  had  to  be  the  right 
color  for  the  skin,  too,  whether  it 
was  the  latest  fashionable  shade  or 
not,  and  delicately  applied  so  it  hard- 
ly showed  at  all.  Mascara  was  out, 
for  my  lashes  were  dark  enough 
naturally.  My  eyebrows  were  a  bit 
straight  and  heavy,  so  I  plucked 
them  just  enough  to  give  them  a 
slight  arch,  but  not  enough  to  make 
them  look  out  of  place  on  my  face. 

As  for  clothes,  I  realized  that  dark 
dresses  made  me  look  much  slimmer. 
Gradually,  I  replaced  the  bright 
dresses  and  huge  flower  prints  in  my 
wardrobe  with  dark,  simple  outfits. 
I  avoided  shirring  and  ruffles  and 
flounces.  Whenever  possible,  I  tried 
to  get  dresses  without  belts.  I 
wouldn't  wear  a  belted  coat  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  And  I  lost  my 
longing  for  wide-brimmed,  floppy 
hats,  when  I  saw  how  flattering  tallish 
hats  with  small,  or  even  non-ex- 
istent, brims  could  be. 

All  this  brought  me  from  the  top 
to  the  toe.  Here  I  was  faced  with  an- 
other problem.  At  school,  everyone 
was  wearing  low  heeled  shoes  and 
ankle  socks.  They  were  comfortable 
and  practical  and  I  loved  them.  But 
it  was  like  the  bows.  Love  or  no  love, 
they  had  to  be  eliminated  in  my  cam- 
paign to  cut  out  every  possible  hori- 
zontal line  in  my  get-up.  I  parted 
with  the  little  socks.  And  after  some 
experimenting  with  shoe  styles,  I 
found  there  was  nothing  like  the 
classic  opera  pump  with  a  high  heel 
to  give  a  slenderizing,  tapering-off 
effect  to  legs  and  ankles.  Of  course, 
changing  to  high  heels  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  learn  how  to  walk  all 
over  again,  concentrating  on  my  pos- 
ture and  doing  away  with  any  bounce 
or  waddle  or  heaviness. 

When  I  had  settled  the  problem  of 
"t3T)e-casting"  myself  as  to  wardrobe, 
I  still  had  something  to  conquer.  I 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
most  girls,  when  they  go  natural,  and 
have  a  good   sense   of  humor   and   a 
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URGENT! 

message  to  women  suffering  functional 


"N 


Pew  women  today  are  free  from 
some  sign  of  functional  trouble. 
Maybe  you've  noticed  YOURSELP 
getting  restless,  moody,  nervous, 
depressed  lately — your  work  too 
much  for  you — 

Then  why  not  try  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound 
to  help  quiet  weary,  hysterical 
nerves,  relieve  monthly  pain 
(cramps,  backache,  headache)  and 


weak  dizzy  spells 
due  to  functional 
disorders. 

Por  over  60 
years  Pinkham's 
Compound  has 
helped  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  weak,  run-down, 
nervous  "ailing"  women  and  girls 
to  go  smiling  thru  "difficult  days." 
WORTH  TRYING! 


I  HE  price  you  pay  for  a  well-known  brand  always  represents 
full  value  for  your  money,  with  full  weight  and  measure 
assured.    Insist  on  well-known  brands,  always. 
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ENLARGEMENT 


FRFF 

I  !■  ^H  ^H  For  Radio  and  Television  Mirror  Readers.  Just  to  get  ac 
■  ■  ^^*  ^^"  quainted,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge  any  snapshot,  photo,  Kodak 
picture,  print  or  negative  to  5x7  inches  FREE — with  this  ad.  Please  include 
color  of  hair  and  eyes  for  prompt  information  on  a  natural,  life-like  color 
enlargement  in  a  free  frame.  Your  original  returned  with  your  free  en- 
largement (10c  for  return  mailing  appreciated).  Look  over  your  pictures 
now  and  send  us  your  favorite  snapshot  or  negative  today  as  this  free  offer 
is  limited.  Dean  Studios,  Dept.  234,  211  W.  7th  St..  Pes  Moines,  Iowa. 


Ij^l/kf  Xrt  I^EEP  RARY  \A#P|  I  __The  U.  S.  Government's  Children's  Bureau 
nV^V¥  l\J  l\CEr  nMD  I  TTELI.  ^^g  published  a  complete  138-page  book 
"Infant  Care"  especially  for  young  mothers,  and  authorizes  this  magazine  to  accept  readers' 
orders.  Written  by  five  of  the  country's  leading  child  specialists,  this  book  is  plainly  written, 
well  illustrated,  and  gives  any  mother  a  wealth  of  authoritative  information  on  baby's 
health  and  baby's  growth.  This  magazine  makes  no  profit  whatever  on  your  order,  sends  your 
money  direct  to  Washington.  Send  10  cents,  wrapping  coins  or  stamps  safely,  to 
Readers'    Service    Bureau,    Radio    Mirror,    205    East    42nd    Street,     Dept.     F1,     New    York,     N.    Y. 


FREE 

WEDDING 

RING 


with    every    simu- 
lated   diamond    en- 
[  gagement    ring    or- 
Idered    now.    Smart, 
I  new     yellow     gold 
(plate  weddin?:  ring" 
J  set   with   brilliants 
/  given     as     set  ■  ac- 
'  quainted  gift  FREE 
■with    every    Flash- 
ing     simulated 
Diamond     Solitaire 
Engagement       ring 
ordered  at  our  An- 
niversary     Sale 
offer    of    only    $1. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  ■with  order,  just  name  and  ring 
size.   10  days'  approval.  Your  package  comes  by  return  mail. 

EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept. 215-w.  Jefferson,  Iowa 


ASTHMADOR! 


Try  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann's 
ASTHMADOR  the  next  time 
an  asthmatic  attack  leaves  yon 
gasping  for  breath.  ASTHMADOR'S 
aromatic  fumes  aid  in  reducing  the 
severity  of  the  attack— help  you  breathe 
more  easily.  And  it's  economical,  de- 
pendably uniform,  produced  under  sani- 
tary conditions  in  our  modern  labora- 
tory—its quality  insured  through  rigid 
scientific  control.  Try  ASTHMADOR 
in  any  of  three  forms,  powder,  cigarette 
or  pipe  mixture.  At  all  drug  stores— 
or  -write  today  for  a  free  sample  to 
R.  SCHIFFMANN  CO.,  Us  Angeles,  Dept.  F-3 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  LETTERS  ABOUT  ADVERTISED  PRODUCTS 


lOOK  through  the  ads  in  this  issue, 
L  and  pick  the  product  you  like  or 
dislike  most.  Then  write  us  a  letter 
telling  why.  You  need  not  praise. 
We  want  frank,  but  helpful  letters — 
letters  that  tell  how  you  use  the 
product,  perhaps  some  unusual  or 
new  use,  great  economy  or  conven- 
ience.   Or,  if  yoti  dislike  the  prod- 


uct, tell  why  and  in  what  respect  it 
failed  to  measure  up  to  your  expec- 
tations, or  how  it  could  be  improved. 
Fancy  composition  is  not  important. 
50  words,  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  is 
plenty.  Macfadden  Women's  Group 
will  pay  $2.00  for  each  letter  ac- 
cepted.   Address  your  letter  to 


READERS   FORUM 
MACFADDEN   WOMEN'S   GROUP 

122   East  42nd   St.,   New  York  City 
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Cute  Barbara  Pepper 
Glamorous  S<.yte.n  StdT  appear* 
ing  m  "Personal  \i\^iOT;j"  — 
a  Walter  Wanger  Production 


iklPia 

PURSE  SIZE 
SAMPLE  OF 

sem-PRRV  jovennv 

The  All-Purpose  Face  Cre&m 

Beautiful  women  realize  that  the  foundation  of 
feminine  charm  is  a  lovely,  smooth,  dean  skin. 
Thousands  of  women  know  that  Sem-pray  Jo've- 
nay,  used  night  and  morning,  keeps  the  skin  clean 
by  removing  every  particle  of  old,  pore-clogging 
make-up  and  providing  a  perfect  base  for  a  new 
toilette.  Skin  roughness  caused  by 
chapping  disappears  and  blackheads 
are  minimized  by  the  cleansing  of  pore 
openings.  Try  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay. 
Easy  to  use  as  a  lipstick.  You'll  like  it! 


FREE!  Use  C 


oupon 


Elizabeth  Husted,  Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay  Co. 

Dept.  69,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Thanks.    Send   me   your   FREE   purse  size  package  of 

Sem-pray  Jo-ve-nay.    I'll  be  glad  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

"Hfime 

Aidrs55 

City...... 


..State.. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

25c  Coin.    Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Profes- 
sional Enlargements,  8  Gloss  Prints. 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Dept.  19,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FREE 

Sparkling,  Simulated 

BIRTHSTONE 


For  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIR- 
ROR READERS.  Just  to  gel  acquainted,  we  will  send 
you  a  wonderful  simulated  birthstone — correct  for  your 
mcnth— FREE  if  you  enclose  this  ad.  (10c  for  mailing 
and  handling  appreciated),  Many  think  wearing  their 
bii-thslone  lucky,  and  the  stone  for  your  month  will 
make  a  beautiful  ring.  Just  send  name,  address  and 
month  of  bii-th.  Send  today  for  your  FREE  birthstone 
and  we  will  include  a  new,  imported  charm  also  FREE, 
as  this  offer  is  limited.  EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept. 
41 E,    Jefferson,     Iowa. 


Y  HAIR 


OHCC  Look/O 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quick- 
ly and  easily  tint  telltale  streaks 
of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde 
to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  It- 
er your  money  back.  Used  for  28  years  by  thousands  of 
women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  Is  guaranteed  harmless. 
No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  Is  purely  vege- 
table. Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — docs  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  In.  One  application  Im- 
parts fleslred  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray  appears. 
Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  60c  at 
drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  g\iarantoe.  Re- 
tain your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 
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hearty  giggle,  are  apt  to  let  this  de- 
partment run  away  with  them.  There 
are  lots  of  things  to  laugh  at  and  lots 
of  people  to  laugh  with,  but  a  hearty 
type,  like  myself,  must  be  careful  not 
to  become  a  laughing  hyena.  I 
learned  to  watch  that  life-of-the- 
party  complex,  and  I  found  that  I 
had  more  fun  with  my  dates  when  I 
let  them  shine,  and  cultivated  the 
good  listener  in  me.  After  awhile,  I 
could  actually  settle  down  to  serious 
talks  and  have  a  wonderful  time  do- 
ing it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  one 
giggle  too  many. 

One  thought  made  me  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  I  just  didn't  look  like 
a  glamorous  blues  singer — and  that 
was  that  the  woods  are  full  of  gla- 
morous blues  singers  who  sing 
"straight"  but  that  comediennes  are 
more  rare  as  to  species.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  I  got  a  fifteen  rnin- 
ute  spot,  singing  over  a  local  Rich- 
mond station.  I  sang  blues  songs, 
sure,  but  I  also  yodelled!  I  went  in 
strong  for  novelty  numbers. 

THAT  program  was  a  lucky  break  for 
me,  because  it  was  at  that  station 
I  first  met  Fred  Waring.  Some  meet- 
ing! He  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
theater  where  he  and  his  gang  were 
playing  and  he  hardly  looked  at  me. 
For  about  two  minutes,  I  blamed  his 
lack  of  interest  on  the  fact  that  I  had 
no  glamour.  Then  I  perked  up.  If 
I  wasn't  glamorous,  I  just  wasn't, 
and  I'd  have  to  fall  back  on  my  old 
standby— ME. 

I  sat  in  a  front  row  seat  at  every 
one  of  the  performances  Fred  Waring 
and  his  Gang  gave  in  Richmond.  Fred 
couldn't  help  noticing  me,  especially 
after  I'd  giggled  a  few  times.  After 
the  first  couple  of  shows,  Fred  began 
working  me  into  his  patter,  giving  me 
a  chance  to  quip  back,  and  he  and  I 
and  the  audience  all  had  a  lot  of  fun. 
But  nothing  happened.  Fred  War- 
ing's  gang  left  Richmond  at  the  end 


of  the  week  and  all  my  wonderful 
dreams  about  being  discovered  by 
Fred  Waring  tumbled  in  a  heap. 

In  desperation,  I  wrote  to  Uncle 
Jim  Harkins,  an  old  family  friend 
from  vaudeville  days,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  NBC's  Fred  Allen  show 
to  see  whether  he  could  get  me  an 
audition  with  Fred  Waring.  It  took 
some  time,  but  Fred  did  remember 
my  giggle  and  agreed  to  hear  me  sing. 

And  that's  how,  without  an  ounce 
of  the  modern  girl's  most  publicized 
prerequisite  and  plenty  of  ounces 
otherwise,  I  came  to  New  York,  the 
glamour  center.  You'd  think  that 
after  all  this,  I'd  have  sense  enough 
to  stick  to  my  decision  to  be  myself. 
But  no.  For  awhile.  New  York  had 
me  buffaloed  and  I  decided  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  a  hick.  I  tried  painfully  to 
make  myself  over  again,  into  a  new 
girl  who  would  fit  in  with  what  I 
thought  was  New  York's  pattern. 

It  took  a  good  healthy  scare  to  wake 
me  up  this  time.  Fred  Waring  gave  it 
to  me.  When  I  walked  into  the  stu- 
dio for  my  audition,  Fred  just  stared 
blankly  at  me.  I  went  into  a  blues 
number  with  plenty  of  torch  in  it. 
Fred  was  unimpressed.  I  never  saw 
such  an  empty  look  on  anyone's  face. 
I  sang  another  number,  even  torchier  i 
than  the  first.  No  reaction.  Then  I 
got  scared.  And  there's  nothing  so 
perfect  for  breaking  through  a  veneer 
as  a  good  dose  of  fright.  My  veneer 
couldn't  take  it.  Right  then,  my  (as 
I  thought)  nice,  shiny  coat  of  glamour 
got  its  last  and  lasting  crack-up.  I 
went  into  an  operatic  number  and  let 
myself  go.  I  clowned  it.  Up  and 
down  the  scale  I  went,  improvising, 
mimicking,  having  fun.  I  didn't  care 
any  more.  And  then  Fred's  face  came 
to  life.  He  smiled.  That  was  all  the 
encouragement  I  needed. 

And  I  was  convinced.  I  was  all 
right  as  long  as  I  was  myself.  I  was 
no  glamour  girl,  and  couldn't  be.  But, 
best  of  all,  I  didn't  need  to  be  one. 


Amos  'n'  Andy  are  two  proud  fathers.  Freeman  (Amos)  Gosden  and 
Charles  (Andy)  Corral  I  watch  their  children  portray  a  very  happy 
family  on  Fathers'  Day.  Virginia  and  Freeman  Gosden,  Jr.,  play  the 
parents   while    Dorothy   Alyce   Correll    plays   the    part   of   the    baby. 
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coast  after  playing  together  in  ten 
different  bands.  However,  Hollj^'ood 
in  1932  snubbed  Barnet's  pre-swing 
saxophone  solos. 

When  Barnet  got  back  to  New  York 
in  1933  he  organized  his  first  band. 
Playing  hard  and  fast,  the  band  man- 
aged to  get  some  engagements,  but 
the  public  was  not  prepared  for  this 
solid  rhythmic  group,  and  the  or- 
chestra broke  up. 

Undaunted,  Charlie  tried  again  with 
a  new  personnel.  But  only  in  Harlem 
did  the  band  get  a  warm  reception. 

This  second  crash  was  too  much 
even  for  Barnet.  The  business  details 
bored  him.  He  could  find  no  one  he 
could  trust.  In  a  huff  he  went  back 
to  Hollywood  to  clean  up  any  wild 
oats  he  left  unsowed.  Broadway  soon 
forgot  about  this  devil-may-care  saxo- 
phonist. But  Charlie  couldn't  forget 
that  he  was  a  musician.  After  four 
months  he  returned  and  tried  for  a 
third  time.  Luckily,  swing  had  now 
come  into  its  own.  A  good,  solid  band 
could  now  get  work. 

Only  one  more  mishap  blocked  his 
path.  Just  before  the  band  concluded 
an  engagement  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Palomar  ballroom,  the  vast  auditorium 
burned  to  the  ground,  taking  with  it 
all  of  the  Barnet  instruments  and 
orchestrations.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  S80.000  and  for  the  next  few  weeks 
the  band  played  from  memory  on 
borrowed  instruments. 

Then  into  the  picture,  like  the  hero 
with  the  mortgage  money,  stepped 
Charles  Weintraub,  a  shrewd  lawyer. 


Facing  the  Music 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

Sick  of  financial  woes,  Barnet  made 
Weintraub  his  personal  manager. 
Then  things  began  to  happen. 

Back  east,  Mrs.  Marie  Kramer, 
owner  of  the  Hotel  Lincoln  in  New 
York,  wanted  another  new  band  for 
her  Blue  Room.  She  believed  in  new- 
comers, having  helped  discover  Artie 
Shaw  and  Jan  Savitt.  Barnet  got  the 
job  and  that  is  where  you'll  find  him 
now  broadcasting  over  NBC. 

Although  Charlie  is  now  straight- 
ened out  musically,  his  social  life  is 
still  unsettled. 

All  he  talks  about  now  is  lovely 
Helen  O'Connell,  Jimmy  Dorsey's 
singer. 

Are  wedding  bells  ringing  in  his 
ears  again?  Does  he  plan  another 
Onyx  Club  elopement?  Is  he  really 
in  love  with  the  blonde  singer? 

To  these  questions  Charlie  just 
winks  mischievously  and  whispers: 
"Just  say  I  think  Helen  O'Connell  is 
wonderful." 

OFF    THE    RECORD 

Some   Like   It  Sweet: 

The    Breeze    and    I;    Hear   My    Song 

Violetta   (Vocalion  5528)  Frankie  Mas- 
ters.    Rated  a   sure  thing  is  this   1940 
edition  of  "Andalucia." 
You  Can't  Brush  Me  Off;  You're  Lonely 

(Royale  1880)  Johnny  Green.  Rich  ver- 
sions from  Irving  Berlin's  new  hit, 
"Louisiana  Purchase."  Don't  miss  the 
title  tune  as  played  by  Hal  Kemp 
(Victor  (26592)  or  Jimmy  Dorsey's 
thumping  "Latins  Know  How"  from  the 


same   show    (Decca   3176). 

Haven't  Time  to  Be  a  Millionaire; 
April  Played  the  Fiddle  (Decca  3161) 
Bing  Crosby.  Made  to  order  Crosby 
and  no  complaints.  For  dance  tempo 
I  prefer  Casa  Loma's  stylish  treatment 
on  Decca  3163. 

Clear  Out  of  This  World;  A  Latin 
Tune  (Victor  26599)  Leo  Reisman. 
Anita  Boyer  walks  off  with  this  platter. 

Some    Like    It   Swing: 

Flight  of  Bumble  Bee;  Four  or  Five 
Times  (Varsity  8298)  Harry  James. 
Miraculous  trumpeting  that  sounds 
better  each  time  played.  A  swing 
surprise. 

Wanderin'  Blues;  Afternoon  of  a 
Moax  (Bluebird  10721)  Charlie  Barnet. 
Paleface  boogie  woogie  with  some  ex- 
cellent, ad  libbing  on  the  sax  by  the 
leader. 

Never  No  Lament;  Cotton  Tail  (Vic- 
tor 26610)  Duke  Ellington.  Polished 
tempo  by  one  of  the  best. 

Fine  and  Dandy;  Cousin  to  Chris 
(Decca  3140)  Woody  Herman.  Another 
creditable    effort    by    this    blues    band. 


To  Ken  Alden,  Facing  the  Music 
RADIO  MIRROR  Magazine 
122  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
I  would  like  to  see  a  feature  story 
about    

I   like   swing  bands 

I   like   sweet   bands 

(Enclose  self -addressed,   stamped  envelope  if 
you  want  a  direct  answer.) 
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And  this  is  the  hig,  new,  streamlined 
bottle  of  Pep  si-Cola,  favorite  with  mil- 
lions. . .  because  it's  bigger  and  better  1 
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NOW  WE  BOTH  HAVE 

LOVELY  BLONDE 
HAIR! 


New    Shampoo 
Method  Specially 
Made  for  Blondes — Washes  Hair 
Shades  Lighter — Safely! 

Mothers  and  daughters  stay  young  together  when  sunny, 
golden  curls  and  smart,  blonde  coiffure  are  both  glowingly 
lovely.  Because  of  its  delicate  texture,  particular  care  is 
needed  to  keep  blonde  hair  from  fading,  darkening,  losing 
attractiveness.  That's  why  smart  blondes  throughout  the 
country  use  BLONDEX,  the  shampoo  made  specially  for 
them.  It  removes  dull,  dingy  film  and  brings  out  every 
glorious  highlight.  Costs  but  a  few  pennies  to  use  and  is 
absolutely  safe.  Nothing  finer  for  children's  hair.  Get  it 
today  at  any  good  store. 

BLONDEX  SHAMPOOS 


FREE    BOOKLET — The    Marvel    Co..    New    Haven,    Conn. 


Amazing  values!    Jnst 

show  these  "60  for  SI"  Personal 

Christmas  Cards   and  take  plenty 

orders.  Make  good  profit.  Our  $1 

\  Box  21  Christmas  Folders  ie  also 

a  money  -  maker  for  yoo.  Many 

^  other  SI  sellers.Get  samples  on  approval, 

WALTHAM  ART  PUBLISHERS 
160  N.Washington  St.,  Dept.328,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WATCH  FREE 


Your  CHOICE  of  Lad/i  or  Man's  guaranteed 
940  WRiST  WATCH  given  FREE)  of  extra  coit 
W/^     with  every  '/2  carat  iimulated  solitaire  Jlamond  ring 
'/^A      ordered  and  paid  for  on  our  purchase  privilege  plan. 
^         Payments  $2.00  down  within  20  days  after  arrival,  bal- 
of  $2,00  anytime  within  a  year.  (Total  only  $4.00,)  Ri 
Hating  imported  stone  set  in  rhodium  silver  finish.  Adjustabl 
'  band.   Send  NO  money  with  order.   Extra  surprise  free  gift  onelojed  for  prompti 
Rush  postal  with  name,  address,  ring  liie.  Youf  pacliagc  comes  by  return 
'   R.HAMILTON  JEWELERS.        Dept.    WG-9        Topela,  Kaniai 
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Sell  PLAYING  CARDS 


Easy  to  earn  extra  money  now.  Just  show  free 
samples  of  attractive  fast- selling  Playing  Cards. 
Popular  low  prices.  Initial  and  Monogram  decks; 
many  other  smart  styles.  Take  orders  from  friends  and 
CDFE*  Catvirkl^e  others,  full  or  spare  time. 
ri»tfc  0alll|Jie9  Fast,  easy  sales.  Liberal  pro- 
fits. Men  and  women,  write  today  for  samples  ^  FREE* 
General  Card  Co.,  400  S.  Peoria  St.,  Dept.  M-405.  Chicago.  IIL 


Relieve 

Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


NEURITIS 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  _  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia,  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  fine  formula,  used  by  thousands. 
No  opiates.  Does  the  work  quickly  —  must  relieve 
cruel  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  a  few  minutes  or 
your  money  back.  Don't  suffer.  Ask  your  druggist 
today  for  trustworthy  NURITO  on  this  guarantee. 


by  the  papers  that  QUEST  (the 
Kotex  deodorant  powder)  posi- 
tively eliminates  all  body  and 
sanitary  napkin  odors! 


John's  Other  Wife 

(^Continued  from  page  25) 


current  of  emotion  that  held  her. 

"All  I  want  is  your  happiness, 
Elizabeth.  If  it  is  John — your  hus- 
band— who  means  everything  to  you, 
then  I  want  to  help  you  erase  any 
misunderstanding  with  him." 

"But  Robbin,"  Elizabeth  protested. 

"No,"  he  said  quickly,  "let  me 
finish.  I  must  tell  you  all  this  now. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  have  a  real  chance 
to  show  you  just  how  I  feel  about 
you.  It's  enough  now  to  help  you  re- 
place that  investment  you  made." 

He  stood  then  and  Elizabeth  looked 
up  at  him  through  misty  eyes. 

"I've  never  even  thought  of  another 
man.  It's  always  been — just  John. 
Since   high   school." 

"People  often  change.  .  .  ." 

"I  haven't  changed,  though  perhaps 
John  has.  I — I  must  adjust  myself  to 
that  if  he  has."  She  smiled  and  said 
softly,  "I  see  what  you  mean  about 
the  money.  It  was  wonderful  of  you. 
I'd  like  that,  to  put  back  into  John's 
hands  every  cent.  .  .  ." 

THE  thought  drove  emotion  through 
her,  shut  off  her  voice.  She  walked 
over  to  the  window.  After  a  few  sec- 
onds she  looked  up  and  went  on.  "But 
this  house  isn't  sufficient  security.  .  .  . 
I  couldn't  just  accept  a  loan — "  the 
words  trailed  off  hopelessly. 

Her  hand  passed  over  her  forehead, 
in  a  gesture  of  childish  puzzlement. 
She  looked  at  Pennington  and  thought 
what  an  odd  time  to  realize  a  man 
was  in  love  with  her.  And  what  a 
strange  sort  of  love,  to  be  free  from 
the  quality  of  selfishness. 

He  leaned  forward  and  his  voice 
reached  out  with  confidence. 

"We  could  take  care  of  that  part, 
Elizabeth.  In  New  York,  I  closed  a 
deal  to  buy  the  radio  station  here  in 
town.  There  are  many  jobs  at  the 
studio  which  need  you.  Your  voice — 
it's  the  nearest  thing  to  music  I've 
ever  heard.  If  you  were  on  the  air,  a 
little  coaching  perhaps — and  then  . . ." 

As  he  talked  the  misery  of  help- 
lessness drained  from  her.  Somehow 
his  words  had  lighted  a  tiny  flame 
of  new  hope  that  grew  brighter, 
stronger  as  he  continued. 

"I'm  sure  it  will  work  out.  If  you'll 
only  let  me!" 

They  were  at  the  door  now.  Eliza- 
beth smiled  up  at  him.  "You're  so 
kind.  I  can't  decide  such  an  important 
thing  now.   I'm  so  confused.  .  .  ." 

"If  you  will  just  consider  it,"  he 
said. 

Elizabeth  nodded.  He  clasped  her 
hand,  held  it  for  a  moment  as  though 
he  would  will  his  confidence  to  her. 

"You  are  really  my  friend,"  she 
said. 

"You'll  let  me  know  what  you  de- 
cide?" 

"It's  such  a  wild  idea,"  she  said, 
"but  if  you  want  me  to — I'll  think  it 
over." 

"Good.    Call  me  when  you  decide." 

She  promised. 

When  he  had  gone,  Elizabeth  went 
back  to  the  living  room,  stood  by  the 
broad  window  looking  out  across  the 
yard,  putting  off  for  another  minute 
going  upstairs  to  tell  Granny  that  a 
man  she  had  only  met  once  before  had 
declared  his  love  for  her,  that  John 
was  back  and  hadn't  called. 

For  the  third  time  that  morning — 
the  shrill  insistency  of  the  telephone 
cut  into  her  thoughts.    Absently   she 


lifted  the  receiver  and  there  was  no 
animation  when  she  spoke. 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Perry  speaking." 

"Elizabeth!" 

"John — John,  you're  back." 

He  had  called  her!  The  warm 
vibrancy  of  his  voice  was  an  electric 
current  through  her,  buoying  her  up, 
releasing  her. 

"Elizabeth,"  he  was  saying,  "I've 
great  news.  Mortimer  Prince  has  de- 
cided to  come  in  with  us.  We've  got 
the  money  we  need  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  Sullivan's." 

"It's  wonderful,"  Elizabeth  ex- 
claimed and  there  was  no  need  to 
force  the  joy  into  her  voice. 

"I'll  be  home  in  a  short  while.  Give 
you  all  the  details  then.  Terribly 
rushed  here." 

"Of  course,"  Elizabeth  said.  "But 
hurry.  You  don't  know  what  it's  been 
like  without  you." 

"What?"  John  asked.  "The  other 
phone  is  ringing — I  can't  hear.  .   .  ." 

"I  said,"  Elizabeth  began  again. 

"I've  got  to  hang  up  now,"  John 
said.  "Be  home  in  about  an  hour. 
Oh — and  Elizabeth,  I'm  bringing  my 
new  assistant  with  me.  Dinner  for 
three,  okay?"    And  he  had  hung  up. 

Somehow  she  had  managed  to  wait 
ten  days  to  hear  his  voice  again  and 
now,  in  an  hour,  she  would  be  in  his 
arms,  would  be  able  to  look  at  him, 
ask  him  to  forgive  her.  There  had 
been  so  little  time  that  afternoon. 
Could  he  have  really  meant  it  when 
he  told  her  it  was  all  right,  what  she'd 
done? 

He  must  forgive  her,  must  know 
she  had  learned,  had  paid  the  bitter 
price  of  learning.  It  was  easier,  hav- 
ing resolved  that.  Elizabeth  became 
aware  of  a  dozen  things  to  be  done 
before  John  returned.  It  had  been 
days  since  she  had  paid  any  real  at- 
tention to  her  makeup.  Instinctively 
she  glanced  at  her  nails  and  saw  that 
the  polish  had  cracked,  felt  without 
looking  in  the  mirror,  that  her  rouge 
and  lipstick  had  done  their  work  care- 
lessly. With  quick  steps  she  went 
about  the  living  room,  re-arranging 
the  flowers  and  emptying  the  ash 
trays. 

SHE  was  at  the  hall  window,  paused 
a  moment  to  drink  in  the  autumn 
sunset  of  hazy  purple,  when  a  cab 
drew  up  in  front.  Bags  were  being 
piled  out — then  there  was  John,  pay- 
ing the  driver.  John,  in  a  new  camel's 
hair  coat,  a  soft  brown  felt  hat,  John 
helping  a  girl  climb  from  the  taxi. 

Elizabeth  looked  more  closely,  her 
interest  caught  by  something  familiar 
about  the  loose  blonde  curls,  the  long 
slim  legs  of  the  girl.  Then  she  re- 
membered. Carolyn  Prince.  John's 
new  assistant. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  struck  the 
rich  tones  of  her  fur  jacket  as  she 
walked  up  the  steps,  her  head  back. 
Then  Elizabeth's  glance  swung  back 
to  John.  He  was  smiling,  looking  up 
at  the  house  as  though  he  were  an- 
ticipating the  pleasure  of  being  home 
again.  Elizabeth  dropped  the  curtain 
from  trembling  fingers  and  hurried 
down  the  stairs. 

The  door  opened  and  she  was  in  his 
arms,  clinging  to  him.  "John,  you're 
back!" 

"Of  course  I'm  back,  you  silly  kid," 
he  joshed.  His  arm  stayed  around  her 
as  he  said,  "Elizabeth,  this  is  Carlie." 
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Elizabeth  clasped  the  gloved  hand 
and  smiled  at  the  bright  eager  face. 
How^  young  she  was! 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  home!" 
Carlie  exclaimed. 

"Drop  your  things  there  on  the  hall 
table.  Molly  will  put  them  away." 
She  took  John's  left  arm  and  Carlie's 
right.  "Let's  go  in  the  library.  There's 
a  fire  and  as  soon  as  John  will  get  to 
work,  there  will  be  cocktails." 

"A  fire — and  cocktails.  Perfect  end 
to  a  perfect  day,"  John  said. 

Outwardly,  Elizabeth  thought,  this 
is  a  perfectly  natural  scene.  An 
oblique  glance  at  John  told  her  noth- 
ing. She  could  detect  in  his  expres- 
sion no  sign  of  any  memory  of  the 
afternoon  just  ten  days  ago  when  he 
had  rushed  home,  haggard,  shot 
through  with  worry. 

"John,  help  me  with  the  cocktails?" 
Elizabeth  said.  "If  you'll  excuse  us, 
Carlie?" 

In  the  pantry,  with  John  busily 
freeing  the  ice  cubes  from  their  frosty 
trays,  Elizabeth  found  all  pride 
drained  from  her.  She  put  her  hand 
over  his,  made  him  stop  a  moment 
and  look  at  her. 

"John,  is  everything  really  all 
right?"    Her  fingers  in  his  tightened. 

"Absolutely,  Elizabeth.  Prince  has 
come  in  with  us,  and  with  his  money, 
I  don't  see  how  the  store  can  lose." 

"I  don't  mean  about  the  store," 
Elizabeth  faltered.  "I  mean — about  us, 
John." 

"Us?"  John  asked.  "Elizabeth, 
what  are  you  trying  to  say?" 

"I'm  trying  to  ask  if  you  forgive 
me  for  what  I  did.  That's  what  I've 
wanted  to  know  every  day  .  .  .  every 
hour  since  you  left." 

"Oh,"  John  smiled.  "Is  that  all?" 
He  wrapped  a  napkin  around  the 
gleaming  silver  shaker.  "Of  course  I 
forgive  you,  though  there's  really 
nothing  to  forgive." 

"But  John — •"  Elizabeth  began. 

"It  was  your  money,"  he  went  on. 
"I  know  you  wanted  to  help.  I  know 
all  that — "  he  hesitated  a  moment, 
frowning. 

"But  what?"  Elizabeth  persisted. 

"Nothing,  darling,  except  I  still 
don't  see  why  you  did  it  without  tell- 
ing me.  It  wasn't  like  you  to  do 
something  as  important  as  that  with- 
out letting  me  in  on  it." 

"I  know."  Elizabeth's  eyes  wrenched 
free  from  his.  There  was  really  no 
reason  for  that  tiny  lingering  doubt. 
No  reason  at  all.  She  caught  up  the 
tray  with  the  glasses,  leaned  across 
to  kiss  John  lightly  on  the  lips  and 
went  out  to  the  library. 

It's  all  right.  He's  forgiven  me,  she 
whispered  again  to  herself  and  all 
through  the  cocktails,  through  the 
dinner,  through  Carlie's  explanation 
of  how  she  became  a  pilot  and  began 
to  fly  her  own  plane,  Elizabeth  pushed 
away  from  her  consciousness  the 
worry  that  her  conversation  with 
John  had  left. 

In  the  living  room,  the  three  of 
them  on  the  sofa,  with  their  coffee  and 
liqueurs,  Elizabeth  lost  her  thoughts 
listening  to  Carlie's  animated  conver- 
sation. 

"Elizabeth,  if  only  you  knew  what 
being  in  a  home  like  this  means  to 
me.  I  tell  you  all  about  my  plane,  my 
new  car,  because  I  cannot  tell  you 
about  my  home.  I've  never  had  a  real 
one,  never  known  what  it  was  like  to 
sit  before  my  own  fire  and  let  my 
heart  open  and  warm.  Mother  died — 
even  before  I  can  remember  .  .  .  and 
Dad  never  knew  what  a  little  girl's 
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REDEEM  THOSE  LOST  DAYS  FOR 

ACTIVE  LIVING  .  .  .  WITH  MIDOL 

What  confidence  it  gives,  to  go  through  the 
month  without  dread  of  "regular"  pain. 
And  what  comfort,  not  having  to  give-in 
when  trying  days  come  I 

Midol,  a  new  formula  developed  for  its 
special  purpose,  relieves  the  functional  pain 
of  menstruation  for  millions  of  women.  Why 
not  try  it?  It  contains  no  opiates.  One  com- 
forting Midol  ingredient  is  prescribed  fre- 
quently by  thousands  of  doctors.  Another — ■ 
exclusively  in  Midol — further  fortifies  its 
relief  by  helping  to  reduce  spasmodic  pain 
peculiar  to  the  menstrual  process. 

If  you  have  no  organic  disorder  calling 
for  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  you 
should  find  Midol  effective.  If  it  doesn't 
help  you,  see  your  doctor.  All  drugstores 
have  Midol.  Five  tablets — more  than 
enough  for  a  convincing  trial — 20(4;  12 
tablets,  40?;. 
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SALVE  relieves  discomfort  of  cuts, 
wounds,  bums,  and  skin  irritations  oif 
external  origin.  FREE  SAMPLE.  Write 

Sayman,  Dept.  16-D,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Size  8  X  lO  inches 
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with  order  and  we  pay  postage.    Big   16x20- 

Inch  enlargement  Bent  C.  O.  D.  78c  plus  post- 

BRe  or  send  80c  and  we  pay  poBtage.  Take  advantaee  of  tbiB  amaang 

offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wonted. 

STANDARD     ART     STUDIOS 
113    S.    Jefferson    St.  Dept.    ISSO-L  Chicago,     Illinois 

FOOT  RELIEF 

New  Soothing  Foot  Plaster. 
Easily  Cut  to  Any  Size,  Shape 

Dr.  Scholl's  KUROTEX,  a 
new,  superior  moleskin  foot 
plaster — velvety-soft,  cushion- 
ing. Quickly  relieves  pain  of  corns, 
callouses  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot, 
bunions  and  tender  spots  on  the  feet 
and  toes.  Prevents  shoe  friction  and 
pressure;  soothes  and  protects  the 
sore  spot.  Cut  to  any  size  or  shape 
and  apply.  Economical!  At  Drug, 
Shoe,  Depaitment  and  lOfi  stores. 

D^Scholls 
KUROTEX 
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USE  Mercolized  Wax  Cream  to  help  you  obtain 
a  fresher,  smoother,  lovelier  complexion.  It 
flakes  off  the  duller,  darker,  older  superficial  skin  in 
tiny,  invisible  particles.  You  will  be  thrilled  with  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  your  appearance.  Try 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  today. 

Use  Phefacfine  Depilatory 

REMOVES  superfluous  facial  hair  quickly  and 
.  easily.  Skin  appears  more  attractive. 
Try  Saxolite  Astringent 

SAXOLITE  Astringent  refreshes  the  skin.  De- 
lightfully pleasant  to  use.  Dissolve  Saxolite 
in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel  and  pat  briskly  on 
the  skin  several  times  a  day. 

Sold  at  all  Cosmetic  Counters 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method .  Heals  many  old 

leg  sorea  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.    G.     VISCOSE    COMPANY 
140  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Iirinols 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Easy    Spare    Time    Cash 

J  Take  orders  for  new  name-imprinted 

,  Christmas  Cards,  50  for  $1.  All  one 

^  design  or  assorted.  Also  Religious, 

Humorous,  Business  Christmas 

Cards,  wilh  sender's  name,  same  low 

price.  Liberal  profit  for  you. 

FREE  Samples 

Show  to  friends  and  others.  Earn 
money  easily.  Also  Christmas  Card 
Assortments  to  sell  at  50c  and  $1. 
Send  for  big  FREE  Outfit  today. 
Gene -al  Card  Co..  400  S.  Peoria  St.,  Dept.  P- 307, Chicago,  III. 
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.  because  I  rely 
on  KURB  Tablets 
for  help  on  difficult 
days.AKOTEXProd- 
uct,  KURBS  merit 
your  confidence. 
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SPOT 

TEST- 


Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,   ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
no  n- staining     Dermoil. 
Thousands    do    for    scaly 
spots    on    body    or    scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years  of  suffering,    report 
the   scales   have   gone, 


(SCALY    SKIN     TROUBLE! 

DCRmOIL 


Prove   it   yourself   no   matter 
how  long  you   have  suffered 
or   what   you    have   tried. 
Beautiful     book    on     Pso- 
riasis  and    Dermoit    with 
amazing      true      photo- 
graphic   proof    of    re- 
sults  also    FREE. 


SEND   FOR 

\GENEROUS 
Atrial  size 

FREE  ^ 
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thrill    of    a  ^^^^^ 

skin  again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is 
tucked  by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  In 
2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.  Generous 
trial  bottle  sent  l-'RKE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 
name  and  address.  Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  your, 
eeif.  Write  today  for  your  test  bottic.  Piint  name  plainly. 
Result.s  m;iy  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett 
and  Walgreen  Drug  Stores.  LAKE  LABORATORIES.  Box 
547,    Northwestern    Station,    Dept.    1104,    Detroit,    IVIich. 


heart  was  like.  Camps  in  summer, 
schools  and  travel  in  winter,  .  .  ." 

The  words  tumbled  out  and  Eliza- 
beth felt  strangely  compelled  to  com- 
fort this  girl  who  had  so  much  and 
yet  so  little.  She  caught  Carlie's  hand. 
"It's  all  going  to  be  different  now. 
You'll  be  working  for  John  at  the 
store  and  whenever  you  aren't  busy 
you  will  be  here,  with  us.  This  will 
be   your   home,    Carlie." 

"Definitely,"  John  added,  "and  since 
I'm  going  to  be  in  charge  of  you  for 
a  whole  year,  will  you  look  on  me  as 
a  father?" 

They  all  laughed  at  that. 

Everything  was  becoming  brighter, 
gayer  now  to  Elizabeth.  Didn't  she 
have  reason  for  happiness  for  the 
first  time  in  so  very  long? 

That  night,  lying  in  her  bed  there 
was  no  weight  of  loneliness  pressing 
down  on  her  and  the  light  from  the 
street  lamp  filtering  through  the 
boughs  of  the  old  elm  tree  outside 
flickered  on  the  other  twin  bed  and 
Elizabeth  could  see,  as  well  as  sense, 
that  John  was  really  back. 

With  the  new  happiness,  the  new 
lease  on  hope,  days  and  weeks  were 
devoured.  Even  in  the  store,  when 
Elizabeth  went  shopping,  she  caught  a 
sense  of  renewed  vitality.  There  were 
more  customers  responding  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  advertising  campaign 
John  could  afford  with  Mortimer 
Prince's  backing.  A  hum  of  prosperity 
filled  the  building,  seemed  to  infect 
the  sales  force,  energizing  them  to 
greater  effort. 

THE  effect  on  John  was  no  less  real. 
'  .Working  at  top  speed,  his  was  the 
vital  force  that  was  responsible  for 
Perry's  success.  Elizabeth  could  see 
the  animation  glowing  on  his  face 
when  he  would  hurry  home,  long  after 
hours,  for  a  late  dinner.  Often  they 
were  rather  quiet  meals,  for  once  in 
the  sanctity  of  his  own  home,  John 
would  relax  completely,  listen  to 
Elizabeth's  account  of  her  day  with  a 
half  amused  smile,  answer  her  in 
monosyllabic  phrases. 

Not  that  she  minded.  It  was  heaven 
just  to  have  him  there,  to  be  able  to 
ask  his  advice  about  furnishings  for 
the  new  playroom  downstairs  she  was 
anxious  to  arrange.  "We  can  enter- 
tain so  much  better  then,  John,"  she 
explained.  "Perhaps  we  can  even  in- 
stall a  little  bar.  And  a  ping  pong 
table.  We'll  really  have  grand  times." 

"Go  to  it,"  John  encouraged  her, 
"but  I'll  have  to  leave  it  all  in  your 
hands — at  least  until  things  settle 
down  a  bit  more  at  the  store.  That 
new  'white'  sale  has  tripled  business, 
Elizabeth.  I  just  can't  believe  it  my- 
self." 

There  were  long  evenings  when  the 
fire  blazed  up  and  then  crackled  down 
to  a  red  glow  on  the  hearth  and  John 
would  slump  deeper  down  in  the 
oversize  chair  and  Elizabeth  could 
tell  by  his  regular  breathing  that  he 
had  quietly  fallen  asleep,  exhausted. 

When  the  phone  rang  one  morn- 
ing and  a  resonant  voice  said,  "Eliza- 
beth? I  thought  you  were  going  to 
call  me,"  she  couldn't  for  a  moment 
remember  what  Robbin  Pennington 
meant. 

"Well,  are  you  going  to  work  for 
me?"  he  asked. 

Elizabeth  smiled.  "Robbin,  I'm 
ashamed  of  myself,  after  your  kind- 
ness. I  should  have  called  you  weeks 
ago.  My  only  excuse  is  that  I've  been 
so  busy — and  happy." 

"Oh — I  see,"    He  paused  a  moment 
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and  Elizabeth  realized  what  her  words 
probably  meant  to  him.  "I'm  so  glad," 
he  said  simply.  "Of  course,  you're  go- 
ing to  refuse  my  offer  then  of  making 
you  a  great  radio  star?" 

She  responded  to  his  raillery.  "You 
forgot  to  tell  me  I  was  going  to  be  a 
star.  That  might  have  made  a  dif- 
ference." 

They  both  laughed.  "Well,  remem- 
ber, Elizabeth,  the  offer  still  goes.  I 
mean — if  anything  should  ever  hap- 
pen." 

"Thanks,  Robbin,  but  I'm  sure  it 
won't.  And  it  was  sweet  of  you  to 
call.  Can  a  bachelor  spare  an  eve- 
ning some  time  to  have  dinner  with 
a  boring  married  couple?" 

"Any  time  you  say.  And  goodbye. 
I'm  so  glad  everything  has  worked 
out  for  you  and  John." 

Glad?  But  that  was  such  a  weak 
word  to  describe  her  feelings,  Eliza- 
beth thought,  replacing  the  phone  on 
its  cradle.  That  was  the  trouble  with 
words.  What  you  really  felt  deep 
within  you,  you  couldn't  ever  de- 
scribe satisfactorily. 

The  last  week  of  October  slid  by 
in  a  golden  haze.  There  was  the 
pungent  smell  of  burning  leaves  to 
remind  Elizabeth  of  the  fall  day  five 
years  ago  when  she  and  John  had 
married.  It  was  a  week  when  the 
blue  of  the  sky  deepened  in  Indian 
summer  intensity  and  the  nights  were 
blessedly  cool. 

It  was  Friday  noon — later  she 
would  remember  everything  she  had 
done  that  morning — that  John  called 
her. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  "I've  got  to  leave 
town  for  a  couple  of  days.  I'm  com- 
ing home  for  the  car  in  a  few  minutes. 
Would  you  mind  getting  out  that  new 
Gladstone  bag,  a  few  shirts  and  the 
rest?  I'll  tell  you  about  it  when  I  get 
there." 

Then,  the  only  feeling  Elizabeth 
had  was  of  slight  disappointment  be- 
cause they'd  planned  a  celebration — a 
double  celebration  really,  their  anni- 
versary and  the  store's  new  success — 
for  Saturday  evening,  and  Elizabeth 
had  bought  a  new  evening  dress. 

When  he  got  home  and  she  was 
helping  him,  she  said,  "You  couldn't 
postpone  this  trip,  could  you?  I  mean 
— because  of  tomorrow  night?" 

r)ARN!"  John  exclaimed.  "I'd  for- 
^  gotten.  Afraid  I  can't,  darling. 
It's  really  terribly  important.  You  see, 
I  got  a  message  this  noon  from  Morti- 
mer Prince  that  he  wants  to  discuss 
some  plans  of  his  for  expansion  of 
the  store!    How  do  you  like  that?" 

Elizabeth  gasped.  "Expansion? 
Already?    John,  that's  wonderful." 

"Yes,"  John  went  on.  "Prince  is  up 
at  his  lodge,  near  Lake  Bemidji. 
Wants  me  to  join  him  up  there  to- 
night. Guess  he  can't  wait  until  next 
week  to  tell  me  what  he  has  in  mind. 
I'm  really  sorry — I  mean,  about  your 
date  tomorrow." 

"I'm  taking  a  rain  check  on  it," 
Elizabeth  smiled. 

She  walked  into  the  garage  with 
him,  helped  him  stow  the  luggage 
into  the  trunk.  The  afternoon  sun 
shone  on  the  gleaming  metal  of  the 
sleek  car. 

"Be  careful,"  she  admonished  him. 
"Just  because  I'm  not  along,  don't 
think  you  can  break  every  speed  law 
in  the  state." 

"I'll  drive  just  as  though  you  were 
in  the  back  seat,"   he  jibed. 

She  stood  in  the  driveway,  waving, 
until  he  had  turned  the  corner,  then 
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CARE,  published  by  the  government, 
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HAPPY  RELIEF 
FROM  PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  backaches 
people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often  caused  by 
tired  kidneys  —  and  may  be  relieved  when  treated  in 
the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day.  _ 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don  t 
work  well,  poisonoiis  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  pufEness  under  the  eyes,  headacnes  and 
dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting 
and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 
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she  went  back  into  the  house.  She 
had  gotten  chilled  out  in  the  yard. 
She  shivered  a  little  and  rubbed  her 
bare  arms  to  speed  up  circulation  to 
warm  herself. 

It  was  a  luxury  Saturday  to  stay 
in  bed  until  all  hours.  No  good  rea- 
son to  get  up  at  the  accustomed  time. 
Besides,  Elizabeth  hated  eating  alone. 
It  was  more  fun  to  go  without  break- 
fast than  to  sit  at  the  table  by  her- 
self, uncomfortably,  conscious  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  room. 

In  the  afternoon,  with  last  night's 
frost  dried  from  the  browning  grass, 
Elizabeth  went  into  the  garden  to 
tend  the  dahlias.  Perhaps  because 
they  were  nature's  last  colorful  stand 
against  encroaching  winter,  Elizabeth 
loved  these  flowers  best  of  all.  She 
picked  an  enormous  armful  and  went 
back  inside,  dividing  them  into  two 
huge  bouquets  on  either  side  of  the 
living  room. 

After  dinner,  with  two  logs  blazing 
in  the  fireplace  and  friendly  shadows 
dancing  across  the  room,  Elizabeth  sat 
reading,  a  program  of  dance  music 
from  the  radio  serving  as  a  melodic 
backdrop  to  her  mood  of  quiet  happi- 
ness 

So  much  had  happened  to  make  her 
thankful,  so  much  that  might  have 
turned  out  another  way! 

The  book  she  had  been  reading  had 
slipped  half  down  from  the  chair,  her 
eyelids  were  pressed  shut  against  the 
firelight.  At  first  she  didn't  notice 
that  the  dance  music  had  ceased  ab- 
ruptly. It  was  the  harsh,  excited  voice 
of  an  announcer  which  brought  her 
back  to  reality  with  a  start,  which 
confused  and  frightened  her. 

\A/E  interrupt  the  coast-to-coast 
" "  broadcast  of  Guy  Lombardo's 
dance  music  to  bring  you  a  special 
news  bulletin  of  importance  to  resi- 
dents of  this  town  and  nearby  com- 
munities. We  have  just  heard  that  the 
Crane  Hotel  in  the  resort  town  of  Lake 
Bemidji  is  on  fire,  a  blazing  inferno. 
There  is  no  count  yet  on  the  lives  that 
have  been  lost.  Several  guests  regis- 
tered there  are  missing  but  the  state 
police  hope  they  may  be  found  alive 
and  safe  later. 

"Among  those  registered  and  miss- 
ing at  this  moment  are  John  Perry, 
president  of  Perry's  department  store 
of  this  city,  and  Carlie  Prince, 
daughter  of  the  internationally  fa- 
mous financier,  Mortimer  Prince. 

"We  will  bring  you  further  de- 
velopments as  soon  as  possible.  Keep 
your  radios  tuned  to  this  station." 

Before  Elizabeth  could  cry  out,  be- 
fore she  could  jump  to  her  feet  and 
switch  the  radio,  the  soothing  dance 
music  had  begun  again,  mocking  her 
with  its  light-hearted  rhythms. 

No,  she  whispered  to  herself.  There 
must  be  some  explanation.  That 
could  come  later.  But  was  John  safe 
.  .  .  was  he  alive? 

Frantically  she  went  to  the  front 
closet — grasped  her  coat  and  ran  to 
the  garage. 

Will  Elizabeth  Perry  find  John? 
And  what  explanation  will  he  have  to 
still  her  pounding  fear?  Read  next 
month's  exciting  instalment  of  a 
beautiful  wife's  struggle  to  hold  her 
husband's  love — in  the  October  issue. 

Follow  the  day-by-day  experiences  in 
the  lives  of  Elizabeth  and  John  Perry  by 
tuning  in  the  daily  broadcast  of  John's 
Other  Wife,  weekdays  at  3:30  P.M..  E.D.T., 
over  the  NBC-Blue  network. 
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TOP-TO-TOE... It's  your 
body  beauty  that  counts 

Be  proud  of  your  smooth  to  the  touch 
body  beautiful.  Use  the  lovely,  lingering 
fragrance  of  Mavis  Talcum  to  envelop 
you  like  a  halo.  Use  Mavis  daily,  gener- 
ously. It's  a  luxurious  effect  and  the  cost 
is  trifling.  75^;  bOi;  lii;  Wi.  In  white, 
SSry^Ta^     FLESH  and  BODITAN  (Rachel)  shades. 
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THE        FRAGRANCE       OF       FLOWERS 


Stop  Scratching 

Relieve  Itch  //ja  Jiffif... 

Relieve  itching  of  eczema,  rashes,  pim- 
ples, other  surface  skin  conditions.  Use 
cooling  antiseptic  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 

Soothes  irritation  and  Quickly  stops  in- 
tense itching.  36c,  60c,  $1.00 — or  write 
lor  tree  sample  bottle.  D.  D.  D.  Corp., 
Dept.  402,  Batavia,  Illinois.  Send  Now. 


TENDER.HOTFEET 

If  your  feet  are  tender,  chafed  or  perspire  exces- 
sively dust  them  with  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder, 
and  sprinkle  it  into  your  shoes.  Gives  quick  relief. 
Helps  neutralize  foot  odors;  aids  in  I 
absorbing  perspiration;  eases  new  I 
or  tight  shoes.  Sold  at  all  Drug,  [ 
Shoe,  Dept.  Stores,  Toilet  Goods 
Counters.  For  FREE  Foot  Booklet 

-Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago.  ^  ii,       /I 


FOOT  POWDER  Jf4. 


Earn  ^25  a  week 

AS  A  TRAINED 
PRACTICAL  NURSE! 

Practical  nurses  are  always  needed!  I-eam  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousanda  of  men  and  women 
— 18  10  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  of  Nursing.  Easy-to-underatand  lessons, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  S2.50 
to  S5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARNI 
Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  $474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  $1900 1 
You,  too.  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included. 
Easy  payments,  4lBt  year.  Send  coupon  nowl 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.   189.    100  Eaat  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 
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ON  BEAUTY 


By  DR.  GRACE  GREGORY 


■  For  a  lovely  head  of  hair,  follow  the  perfect  cleanliness  routine, 
says  Arlene  Francis,  mistress  of  ceremonies  on  What's  My  Name  show. 


THE  vacation  months  are  hard  on 
beauty,  there's  no  denying  it.  When 
we  pick  up  the  ordinary  routines 
of  hfe  at  the  end  of  summer  most  of 
us  need  to  do  some  reconditioning. 
For  one  thing,  our  hair  needs  atten- 
tion. It  has  probably  been  a  bit 
neglected  in  the  casual  summer  days, 
and  the  sun  and  wind  have  had  their 
way  with  it. 

Arlene  Francis,  the  altogether  de- 
lightful Mistress  of  Ceremonies  on  the 
"What's  My  Name?"  program  (NBC 
Red  Network,  Fridays,  9:30  P.M., 
E.  D.T.),  has  a  clever  way  with  the 
clouds  of  dark  hair  that  give  her  face 
its  perfect  setting.  It  falls  in  waves 
as  natural  and  unstudied  as  a  child's. 
Yet  it  always  looks  perfectly  groomed. 
She  keeps  it  at  the  peak  of  condition 
by  frequent  shampoos  (at  least  every 
ten  days,  she  says)  and  vigorous 
brushing. 

Arlene  Francis  comes  from  Boston. 
Her  father  is  an  Armenian  artist,  and 
her  mother  English.  She  says  her 
story  follows  all  the  conventions  set 
by  fiction  writers.  Educated  in  a  con- 
vent— stage  struck  at  an  early  age — 
parental  opposition — daughter  finally 
has  her  own  way — gets  a  small  part 
on  Broadway — then  bigger  and  better 
parts — radio  discovers  her. 

But  Arlene  Francis  can  not  be 
summed  up  in  any  such  simple 
formula.  It  leaves  out  that  warm,  rich 
voice  of  hers  with  its  exquisitely 
trained  modulations,  and  her  fine 
sense  of  showmanship.  Those  who 
remember  her  in  the  theater — in  "All 
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That  Glitters,"  with  George  Abbey,  or 
in  "Danton's  Death"  with  Orson 
Welles,  for  instance,  realize  that  this 
Mistress  of  Ceremonies  is  a  seasoned 
and  accomplished  actress,  in  spite  of 
her  youth.  She  loves  the  theater,  and 
this  summer  left  radio  for  a  little 
while  to  play  the  Katharine  Cornell 
part  in  "No  Time  for  Comedy." 

Miss  Francis  believes  that  the  first 
requisite  for  beautiful  healthy  hair  is 
perfect  cleanliness  of  the  hair  and 
scalp.  That  means  not  only  frequent 
washings  but  a  carefully  chosen 
shampoo.  There  are  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent ones. 

A  shampoo  every  two  weeks  may 
be  enough  for  a  head  that  is  entirely 
healthy,  but  if  there  is  any  trouble  to 
be  corrected — hair  too  dry,  too  oily,  or 
any  indication  of  dandruff — shampoo 
much  oftener.  All  these  conditions 
are  essentially  disorders  of  the  tiny 
oil  glands  at  the  base  of  each  hair. 
Whatever  the  trouble  is,  the  first  step 
in  treating  it  is  to  keep  the  scalp 
always  perfectly  clean. 

A  hot  oil  massage  before  a  sham- 
poo is  an  excellent  treatment  for  dry 
hair.  It  also  stimulates  the  scalp.  But 
for  real  scalp  stimulus  there  is  no 
substitute  for  vigorous  daily  brushing. 
Never  let  the  thought  of  your  wave 
keep  you  from  frequent  recondition- 
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ing  shampoos  and  fifty  to  a  hundred 
strokes  daily. 

Just  because  dandrufif  is  so  common 
we  are  apt  to  forget  how  serious  it  is. 
It  is  infectious.  When  treating  it  the 
hair,  scalp,  and  also  the  combs  and 
brushes  must  be  disinfected  as  well  as 
cleansed.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  begin 
the  shampoo  by  massaging  the  scalp 
with  a  reliable  antiseptic  solution. 

Brushes  and  combs  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned  after  each  shampoo.  A 
little  of  your  shampoo  liquid  on  a 
nailbrush  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways 
to  get  a  comb  clean.  After  washing 
thoroughly,  rinse  the  comb  and  brush 
in  the  antiseptic  solution  you  used  for 
the  preliminary  scalp  massage,  to 
avoid  reinfecting  yourself. 

A   FRAGRANT  TOUCH 

DY  way  of  a  fragrant  touch,  use  a 
^  little  toilet  water  on  the  hair  before 
it  is  quite  dry.  Just  a  sprinkling, 
combed  in,  will  add  a  subtle  charm. 

Most  women  do  not  half  appreciate 
the  uses  of  a  good  toilet  water.  It  is 
a  sort  of  informal  perfume  that  gives 
a  subtle  fragrance  not  so  strong  as 
that  of  your  favorite  perfume,  but 
having  the  same  blended  tones. 

Toilet  water  may,  of  course,  be  used 
as  you  do  perfume — behind  the  ears, 
on  the  wrists,  on  a  bit  of  cotton  tucked 
in  the  hat  band,  on  the  handkerchief. 
It  will  not  last  so  long,  and  should  be 
applied  more  frequently.  Because  it  is 
a  weaker  solution  it  is  better  adapted 
to  some  special  uses^sprinkling  on 
your  undies,  for  instance. 
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tear  away  from  her  own. 

"I  told  you  the  tree's  pretty,  old 
now,  Bobs,"  his  father  warned  him 
and  Aunt  Ellen  made  her  own  voice 
sound  very  crisp  and  practical  when 

"I'm  afraid  I've  maybe  lost  the 
knack  of  wishing." 

"Mother  had  it,"  Bobs  insisted. 

"Yes,  your  mother  had  it."  Aunt 
Ellen  agreed. 

"Do  we  get  to  the  forest  pretty 
soon?"  Bobs  asked. 

"Well,  now,"  Aunt  Ellen  looked  at 
his  father  as  if  imploring  his  help.  "If 
you  just  look  when  we  go  around  this 
turn  in  the  road.  .  .  ." 

THERE  was  no  need  to  finish  the 
'  sentence.  They  had  come  to  the  turn 
and  there  it  was,  a  grove  of  trees  to 
some,  a  magic  forest  to  those  others 
v/hose  eyes  have  the  gift  of  seeing 
beyond  reality. 

"Oooooh!  The  magic  forest!"  Bobs 
voice  came  in  an  awestruck  whisper. 
"And  there's  the  tree  too.  Aunt  Ellen, 
couldn't  we  stop  here  and  I  can  go 
and  see  if  I  can  make  a  wish?" 

His  father  broke  in  quickly  before 
Aunt  Ellen  could  answer. 

"Hadn't  you  better  wait  till  after 
luncheon,  Bobs?" 

"Let  him  go,  John,"  Aunt  Ellen 
said  gently.  "He's  waited  for  this  a 
long  time  and  besides  after  lunch  the 
little  girl  next  door's  coming  over  to 
play  with  him." 

"It's  all  right  if  I  go  then?"  The  boy 
asked.  And  with  his  heart  lifting  to 
the  eagerness  in  his  eyes  his  father 
couldn't  do  anything  but  agree. 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  said  hesitantly. 
"Now  listen,  Bobs,  the  house  is  just 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grove,  the 
forest,  I  mean,  and  when  Aunt  Ellen 
calls  you,  you  come  at  once." 

"Yes  sir!"  Bobs  promised  jubilantly. 
"Aunt  Ellen,  you  wouldn't  have  a  bow 
and  arrow,  would  you?" 

"A  bow  and  arrow?  I'm  afraid  not," 
Aunt  Ellen  said.  "You  see  it's  so  long 
since.   .   .  ." 

The  man's  eyes  cautioned  her  to 
silence. 

"You  wish  for  one  when  you  wish 
for  the  giant,  Bobs,"  he  said  practi- 
cally. "But  whatever  you  wish  for 
remember  the  tree's  pretty  old  now 
and  you  mustn't  be  disappointed." 

"Aw  Dad,  you  don't  believe  in  the 
tree  that's  all  the  matter,"  the  boy 
protested.  "You  know  if  you  don't 
believe  in  it  the  wish  won't  come  true 
no  matter  how  hard  you  wish." 

Bobs'  thoughts  kept  pace  to  his 
eager  feet  as  he  ran  towards  the  tree. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful!  It's  just  like 
mother  said  .  .  .  hut  I  better  hurry  if 
I  have  to  come  when  they  call  me  .  .  . 
now  .  .  .  ooh,  what  a  tall  tree  .  .  .  it 
goes  right  up  and  up  .  .  .  this  must  he 
it  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  quick  .  .  .  shut  your 
eyes  .  .  .  turn  around  three  times  .  .  . 
one,  two,  three  .  .  .  and  wish  hard'." 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  then  he 
waited  for  what  it  seemed  must  be  an 
eternity  before  he  opened  them. 

"And  now  my  wish'U  come  true," 
he  promised  himself. 

At  first  there  was  that  sinking  feel- 
ing, the  almost  unbearable  disap- 
pointment. Then  he  looked  at  the 
trees  again  and  somehow  they  seemed 
to  have  changed,  to  have  grown  taller 
and  wider  and  stronger. 
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"Ooh,  what  big  trees,"  he  said 
aloud.  "I  know,"  his  voice  lifted. 
"They're  giants  .  .  .  giants'  legs  in 
brown  buckskins.  And  .  .  ." 

At  first  he  thought  the  sound  he 
heard  was  the  wind  singing  through 
the  trees. 

"Bobs,  Bobs,  wait  for  me:"  It  called. 

Then  he  turned  and  saw  it  wasn't 
the  wind  after  all.  A  little  girl  was 
running  towards  him. 

"Wait  Bobs!"  She  called  frantically. 

She  was  such  a  little  girl,  no  taller 
than  himself  and  her  long  yellow 
curls  blew  in  the  wind  and  she  was 
wearing  a  gingham  dress  covered 
with  a  frilly  little  pinafore  tied  in  a 
huge  bow  behind  her  waist. 

"Aunt  Ellen  said  you  weren't  com- 
ing until  this  afternoon,"  Bobs  said. 
He  didn't  mean  to  sound  rude  but  he 
had  wanted  so  to  be  alone  in  the 
magic  forest.    This  first  time  anyway. 

"I  couldn't  wait,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly. "I  came  over  as  soon  as  I  knew 
you  were  here." 

"But  I'm  going  giant  hunting!" 
Bobs  objected. 

"Well,  I  can  hunt  giants  too."  She 
looked  so  gentle  for  all  that  she  was 
so   insistent,    standing   there,    smiling. 

"Not  as  good  as  a  boy!"  Bobs 
pointed  out  to  her. 

"Well  I  could  carry  your  bow'n'- 
arrow."  She  saw  his  empty  hands 
then  and  went  on  eagerly.  "If  you 
haven't  got  any  you  can  have  mine. 
I  keep  them  in  the  hole  in  this  tree." 

"Oh,  swell,"  Bobs  said  as  she  pulled 
them  out  and  gave  them  to  him. 

"Now  can  I  go?"  she  asked. 

I  GUESS  so,"  he  agreed  reluctantly. 
'  He  was  beginning  to  like  her  better 
than  he  had  ever  liked  a  girl  before. 
Still  it  didn't  do  to  be  too  nice  to  any 
girl.  They  had  such  a  way  of  taking 
advantage  of  a  boy's  good  nature,  tag- 
ging around  after  him  and  making 
nuisances  of  themselves.  He  hardly 
looked  at  her  as  he  lifted  the  bow  and 
took  aim.  The  arrow  fiew  to  its  mark. 
But  Bobs  felt  no  elation.  For  in  that 
moment  it  hadn't  seemed  like  a  giant 
at  all.    Just  a  tree. 

"Oh,  you've  got  him!"  The  little  girl 
cried  jubilantly.    "Right  in  the  leg!" 

"You  don't  think  that's  only  a  tree 
trunk?"   He   asked  hesitantly. 

"I  should  say  not,"  the  little  girl 
said  indignantly.  "It's  a  giant's  leg. 
People  think  they're  tree  trunks  but 
we  know  they're  giants.  Look,  he 
moved!" 

And  at  her  words  faith  came  back 
again  and  the  forest  was  alive  with 
giants  and  he  was  a  mighty  hunter 
strong  enough  to  kill  all  of  them.  He 
wasn't  at  all  sorry  she  had  come  now. 
It  was  wonderful  having  her  there 
with  him.  He  felt  so  happy  and  he 
found  himself  laughing  as  he  hadn't 
done  for  a  long  time  now. 

"Come  on,"  he  shouted  taking  her 
hand.  "Let's  go  get  more  giants.  What 
shall  I  call  you?" 

"I'll  pretend  I'm  a  boy  too,"  she 
laughed.    "Call  me   John." 

"That's  my  father's  name,  John." 
Bobs  looked  at  her.  "You  sure  wear 
a  funny  dress,"  he  said.  "I  never  saw 
one  like  that  before." 

"That's  a  pinafore,"  she  explained, 
her  small  hands  smoothing  down  the 
froth  of  ruffles.  "We  all  wear  them 
in  school." 


MIXED-UP  BY 
MAKE-UP?.  .  JUST 

BeYourselL 
Belituml! 


^RE  you  going  wild  trying  to  find 
YOUR  OWN  shade  of  lipstick  among 
the  thousands  of  shades  on  the  market? 
Use  TAJVGEE  NATURAL... actually  the  lip- 
stick of  a  thousand  shades ...  for  Tangee 
changes  as  you  apply  it  to  your  lips, 
from  orange  in  the  stick,  to  the  ONE 
shade  of  red  JUST  right  for  your  skin- 
coloring!  And  for  perfect  make-up  har- 
mony, match  your  lips  with  Tangee  Face 
Powder  and  Tangee  Creme  or  Compact 
Rouge. 

You'll  find  Tangee  ends  that  painted 
LOOK.  And,  once  you've  applied  Tangee, 
the  special  cream  base  will  keep  your 
lips  smooth  and  soft  for  hours  and  hours ! 
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"WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  LIPSTICK" 


SEND     FOR     COM  PLETE 
MAKE-UP     KIT 


The  George  W.  Luft  Co..  417  Fifth 

Ave. .  New  York  City .  . .  Please  rush 
"Miracle  Make-up  Kit"  of  sample  Tangee  Lipsticks  and 
Rouge  in  both  Natural  and  Theatrical  Red  Shades.  Also 
Face  Powder.  I  enclose  10^  (stamps  or  coin).  (15f;  in 
Canada.) 

Check  Shade  of  Powder  Desired: 

D  Peach  Q  Light  Rachel  O  Flesh 

a  Rachel  D  Dark  Rachel       D  Tan 

NaTTie 

(Please  Print) 
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Attractive 

Summer 

Offer 


HANDSOME 
BONUSES  FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL 
TRUE  STORIES 
SUBMITTED 
THIS    MONTH 


Make  August  your  big  month.  This  year  we  are  offering  handsome 
bonuses  in  addition  to  our  liberal  straight  purchase  rate  for  better-than- 
average  true  stories  submitted  August  1st  to  August  31st.  Following  our 
regular  policy,  we  are  discontinuing  true  story  manuscript  contests  during 
the  summer  months.  Under  this  special  offer,  if  during  August,  1940, 
you  send  in  a  true  story  suited  to  our  needs  that  is  better  than  average, 
not  only  will  you  receive  the  regular  straight  rate  of  approximately  2c 
per  word,  but  in  addition  you  will  be  granted  a  handsome  bonus  that 
may  range  as  high  as  Ic  additional  per  word  for  every  word  that  your 
story  contains.  And  in  the  event  that  your  story  is  outstandingly  better 
than  average,  your  bonus  may  be  increased  to  an  additional  2c  per  word, 
or  about  double  our  -regular  straight  purchase  rate. 

Each  story  submitted  under  this  offer  will  be  considered  strictly  on 
its  own  merits  and,  if  it  contains  a  certain  degree  of  excellence,  its  bonus 
will  be  determined  by  the  editors  and  paid  regardless  of  the  quality  of 
any  other  stories  submitted. 

Under  this  offer  the  Editorial  Staff  of  True  Story  Group  are  the  sole 
judges  as  to  the  quality  of  stories  submitted.  But  rest  assured  that  if  you 
send  in  a  story  of  extra  quality  you  will  receive  a  correspondingly  liberal 
bonus  with  our  congratulations. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity,  of  which  we  sincerely  hope  you  will 
take  full  advantage.  So  start  today  the  story  of  an  episode  in  your  life 
or  the  life  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance  that  you  feel  has  the  necessary 
heart  interest  to  warrant  the  extraordinarily  high  special  rates  we  are 
offering.  Send  it  in  when  finished,  and  if  it  really  has  the  extra  quality 
we  seek  the  extra  sized  check  will  be  forthcoming.  Be  sure  your  manu- 
script is  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight,  August  31st,  1940. 

Macfadden  Publications,  Inc. 

p.  O.   Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station,   New  York.   N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT 


Submit  stories  direct.  Do 
not  deal  through  inter- 
mediaries. 

If  you  do  not  already  have  one,  send  for  a 
copy  of  free  booklet  entitled  "Facts  You  Should 
Know  About  True  Story."  Use  the  coupon  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

In  sending  true  stories,  be  sure,  in  each  case, 
to  enclose  first-class  return  postage  in  the  same 
container  with  manuscript.  We  gladly  return 
manuscripts  when  postage  is  supplied,  but  we 
cannot  do  so  otherwise.  Failure  to  enclose  re- 
turn first-class  postage  means  that  after  a  reason- 
able time  the  manuscript  if  not  accepted  for 
publication  will  be  destroyed. 
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MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,   INC.,  >^'^'° 

P.  O.  Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  book- 
let entitled  "Facts  You  Should  Know  About 
True  Story." 

Name  

Street  

Town State 

(Print  plainly.     Give   name  of  state   in   full) 


"It's  kind  of  old  fashioned,  isn't  it?" 
he  asked.  And  then  he  was  afraid 
he  had  hurt  her  feelings  because  she 
looked  at  him  so  startled.  "But  it's 
nice,"  he  said  quickly.  "Do  you  come 
to  the  forest  here  often?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  whispered.  "I  come 
and  stand  under  the  tree  and  wish 
for  something  wonderful." 

"And  do  you  always  get  your 
wish?"  Bobs  asked. 

"Always,"  she  said  emphatically. 
"It's  an  enchanted  forest!" 

"Dad  says  the  tree's  old  now  and 
doesn't  like  to  grant  wishes,"  Bobs 
said. 

"That's  because  he  doesn't  believe 
in  it,"  the  little  girl  said  quickly.  "I'm 
glad  you  and  I  believe  in  it,  aren't 
you?"  she  asked. 

She  stopped  suddenly  as  they  heard 
Aunt  Ellen's  voice  calling  Bobs. 

"You'd   better   go,"    she   whispered. 

"Well,"  he  hesitated,  hating  to 
leave.    "Will  you  be  here  tomorrow?" 

"If  you  just  stand  under  the  tree 
and  wish  for  me  I'll  be  here,"  she  said. 

WISH  for  you!"  He  looked  at  her  in 
amazement.  "But  I  wished  for — " 

"Run  Bobs,  please,"  she  interrupted 
as  they  heard  Aunt  Ellen's  call  again. 
"Oh,  go,  please,  please.  .  .  ."  And  she 
started  to  run  away. 

"I'll  be  back,"  Bobs  promised,  start- 
ing to  go  too.  Then  suddenly  he  turned 
and  called  after  her.  "I  forgot  some- 
thing .  .  .  wait  .  .  .  wait  .  .  .  what's 
your  name?  Your  own  name,  I  mean." 

"Margaret!"  she  called  and  the 
wind  caught  the  word  and  swept  it 
against  his  cheek  so  that  it  was  almost 
like  a  kiss. 

He  turned  then,  for  the  little  girl 
had  vanished  beyond  the  trees  and 
Aunt  Ellen  and  his  father  were  com- 
ing up  the  path  behind  him. 

"Why  didn't  you  answer  when  I 
called?"  his  aunt  asked.  "Elizabeth 
came  over  this  morning  instead  of 
this  afternoon.  Who  were  you  talking 
to?     Giants?" 

"No,  the  little  girl,"  Bobs  said,  his 
eyes  still  searching  through  the  trees 
where  he  had  last  seen  her. 

"What  little  girl?"  His  father  asked. 

"We  went  giant  hunting.  Dad,  Bobs 
said  excitedly.  "I  forgot  to  wish  for 
giants  but  they  were  there  too  and 
the  little  girl.  .  .  ." 

"What  little  girl  are  you  talking 
about    Bobs?"    his    aunt    interrupted. 

"Why  the  little  girl  you  said  was 
coming  over  to  play  with  me,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Elizabeth?  She's  in  the  house  now." 

"She  is?"  Bobs  looked  at  her  per- 
plexed. "Then  this  was  some  other 
little  girl,"  he  went  on.  "Her  name  is 
Margaret.  She  says  she  plays  in  the 
forest  all  the  time." 

"Bobs."  His  father's  voice  was 
shaken  and  he  looked  wonderingly  at 
Aunt  Ellen.  And  Aunt  Ellen  looked 
queer  too,  with  her  eyes  staring  at 
him  in  that  bewildered  way.  "What 
did  you  wish  under  that  tree?" 

"Aw,"  Bobs  looked  away  from 
them.  "I  wasted  my  wish,  Dad,"  he 
said  slowly.  "I  was  thinking  about 
Mother,  and  I  wished  she  was  here  to 
go  giant  hunting  with  me." 

The  man  and  woman  looked  at  each 
other  and  the  man's  hand  trembled  as 
he  took  her  arm.  And  in  that  instant 
it  was  almost  as  if  they  had  been 
there  too  and  had  believed  as  a  child 
had  believed.  For  who  shall  say  what 
the  eyes  of  a  child  may  see  in  an  en- 
chanted forest,  things  denied  to  those 
of  us  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
magic  of  simple  faith? 
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NEW  MODERN  GAS  RANGE 


NEW  FREE 
CATALOG 

136  Styles  and  Sizes 

Just  out — sensational  new  stove  and  furnace 
catalog.  Rock  bottom  FACTORY  PRICES.  Easy 
terms:  $5  down  on  stoves,  up  to  18  months  to 
pay.  3  years  to  pay  for  furnaces.  New  models — 
new  streamline  designs — thrilling  new  features — 
latest  equipment. 

Stretch  your  dollars!  Deal  direct  with  the  fac- 
tory. Dazzling  new  Gas  Ranges.  Outstanding 
values  in  new  Combination  Gas,  Coal  or  Oil 
Ranges,  famous  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  with  the 
"oven  that  floats  in  flame,"  Coal  and  Wood  Heat- 
ers, beautiful  new  Oil  Heaters,  great  new  Super- 
power Furnaces.  Factory  Guarantee.  Factory  Serv- 
ice. 24  hr.  shipments.  30  Days  Trial.  40  yrs.  in 
business.  1,600,000  Satisfied  Users, 
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287  Factory  Owned  Stores  in  14 
States.  Ask  for  address 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  C0..489  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.,  Manufacturers 
469  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 

Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested: 
D  Combination  Gas,  Coal  or  Oil  Ranges  D  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 

D  Gas  Ranges  D  Electric  Ranges  D  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters 

O  Oil  Heaters  D  Oil  Ranges  D  Furnaces 


Name. 


(JPrint  name  plainly) 
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City. 


.State, 
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THE  ALEXANDER  TWINS. ..Dorothy 
and  Grace,  Famous  Drum  Majorettes 
for  American  Legion  Post  42,  Martins 
ville,  Virginia 
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FOR  R£A£  MHD/V£SS 
U  AA/D  BETFER  TASTE 

I  hese  are  the  twin  pleasures  you  look  for  in  a  cigarette. 
You'll  find  them  in  every  Chesterfield  you  smoke... and  it  takes  the  right 
combination  of  the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos  united  in  Chesterfields 
to  give  you  the  added  pleasure  of  a  cooler  smoke . . .  Make  your  next 
pack  Chesterfield  and  join  the  millions  of  smokers  who  say 


Copyrighi  19-10,  LicCETT  &  Myers  Tofjacco  Co. 
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A  MACFADOE 
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RE  YOU  REALLY  WELL? 

Read  What  Joan  Blondell 

Learned  About 
Good  Health  for  Women 


)ad  as  a  Thrilling  Story 


•  t 


HE  GUIDING  LIGHT 

A  Great  Drama  That  Brings 
Something  New  into  Your  Life 


YOU  THINK  I'M  DEAD 

The   Startling  Confession  of  a 
Famous  Star's  Gamble  for  Love 


BETTY  GRABLE 

Featured  In 
20th  Century-Fox  picture 
"Dotyn  Argentine  Way" 


LEARIM       BE¥TY$      SECRET 


Maybelline  Solid-form  Mas- 
1         cara  in  smart  gold-colored 
vanity.  7Sc.  Shades — Black, 
Brown,  Blue. 


Maybelline  smooth-mark- 
ing Eyebrow  Pencil,  in 
convenient  purse  size. 
Black  or  Brown. 


Maybelline  Cream-form 
Mascara  in  convenient 
zipper  case.  75c.  Samcshades 
(applied  without  water). 


FOR. 


"It's  easy  to  have  lovely,  alluring  eyes,"  says  glamorous  Betty  Grable.  "The  magic  secret  is;; 
Maybelline  eye  make-up."  You'll  be  thrilled  when  you  see  your  eyelashes  appear  glamorousiyi; 
dark,  long,  and  luxuriant.  A  few  brush  strokes  of  the  Solid  or  Cream-form  Maybelline  Mascaral. 
create  the  glorious  efifect.  Both  forms  are  so  easy  to  apply  . . .  tear-proof .  .  .  absolutely  safe,|i 

Stirring  depth  and  beauty  for  your  eyes.  .  .  with  softly  blended  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow,' 
Then,  the  joyful  climax  ...  when  you  form  your  brows  in  graceful,  classic  lines  with|' 
Maybelline  smooth- marking  Eyebrow  Pencil.  Just  soft  enough  for  best  results.,  j 

Try  these  three  simple  beauty  aids  today.  Then  .  .  .  step  back  and  look  at  yourself  in  yourl 
mirror.  Your  eyes  appear  larger  and  more  glamorous!  There's  a  new,  arresting  beauty  ini 
your  face.  That's  the  thrilling  magic  of  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids.  ' 

For  eye  make-up  that's  natural  appearing  .  .  .  for  eye  make-up  in  good  taste  ...  be  sure| 
you  get  Maybelline.  You'll  find  attractive  purse  sizes  in  your  nearest  10c  store. 


MaybcUiiK-  iiye  Shadow  in 
six  most  flattering  shades: 
Blue.  Gray,  Blue-gray, 
Brown,  Green,  Violet. 


HIS   EYES    signalled: 
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%[fBE  THE  Song  imMi  ffBAnrr 


UNTIL,  alas,  she  SMILED! 


SHE  HAD  ALWAYS  HOPED  itwouldhap- 
pen  this  way— soft  lights,  smooth  music, 
his  eyes  speaking  volumes:  "You're  beauti- 
ful," they  said,  "beautiful"! 

But  then— she  smiled!  And  his  eager- 
ness gave  way  to  indifference.  For  beauty 
is  always  dimmed  and  darkened  under  the 
cloud  of  a  dull  and  dingy  smile. 

DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES  with  your  own 
priceless  smile  .  .  .  with  your  own  happi- 
ness. Give  your  gums 
as  well  as  your  teeth 
the  daily  care  they 
need.  And  never  ig- 
nore the  warning  of 
"pink  tooth  brush"! 
The  minute  you  see 

IJ^    y^^H       di^t  tinge  of  "pink"  on 
V    ^^/^       your  tooth  htnsh— make 
'L-iJKk^. ■:..-.  -       '^  '^'^^^  ^^  -f^^  y^^  dentist. 


Protect  your  own  bright  smile.  Let  Ipona  and  Massage 
d  aaainst  ''Pink  Tooth  Brush''! 


your  own  bright  smiie.  Let  ipana  and  N\ 
help  guard  against  "Pink  Tooth  Brush"! 


And  take  the  advice  he 
gives  you. 

WHAT  "PINK   TOOTH 
BRUSH"     MEANS. 

"Pink"  on  your  tooth 
brush  may  not  mean 
serious  trouble,  but  let 
your  dentist  decide. 
Chances  are  he  will  say 
that  your  gums,  denied 
hard  chewing  by  the  many  soft,  creamy 
foods  we  eat  today,  have  become  tender, 
weak  from  lack  of  exercise.  And,  like  so 
many  dentists  these  days,  he  may  suggest 
"the  healthftil  stimulation  of  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste  and  massage." 

FOR  IPANA,  WITH  MASSAGE,  is  spe- 
cially designed  not  only  to  clean  teeth 
thoroughly   but   to   help   invigorate   the 


gums.  So,  massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  onto 
your  gums  whenever  you  brush  your  teeth. 
The  pleasant  "tang"  you'll  notice— exclu- 
sive with  Ipana  and  massage— is  evidence 
that  gum  circulation  is  increasing— help- 
ing gums  to  become  firmer,  healthier. 

GET  A  TUBE  OF  IPANA  TODAY  >  Start  the 
healthftil  dental  habit  of  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste  and  massage . . .  and  see  how  much 
it  helps  your  gums  to  become  stronger, 
your  teeth  brighter, 
your  smile  more  radi- 
antly lovely. 

Get  the  new  D.  D. 
Tooth  Brush,  too— spe- 
cially designed  with  a 
twisted  handle  for 
more  thorough  cleans- 
ing, more  effective 
gum  massage. 


IPANA  TOOTH  PASTE 
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th^  loveliest 
thing  in  make-up 


It's  literally  meant  for  love 
— this  alluring  new  Chiffon 

Lipstick.  New,  smoother 
texture  that  lends  a  soft 
enchantment  to  your 
lips.  New,  costlier  perfume  that  adds  a 
rapturous  ecstasy  to  each  kiss. 
Stop  at  your  five-and-ten  for  one  of  these 
exciting  new  shades.  Your  choice,  only  10{5. 

Chiffon   Red,  naspberry,   Medium,  True   Red 

/^^^jf&^  All-Purpose  Cream  lOf 

A  new,  entirely  diiBferent  cream, 
the  only  cream  you  need 

apply  for  cleansing,  to  help 
clarify  and  soften  the  skin. 
A  fine  foundation.  You'll 
be  thrilled  with  the  silken  dewy 
texture  it  lends  to  your  face. 

(^^^  Powder  ]U 

"You'll  look  lovely  in  Chiffon" 
— the  face  powder  of  finer, 

longer -clinging  texture — shine- 
proof — cake-proof — in  seven 
high  fashion  shades: 

Rruncttc  Natural 

Dark  Tan  Rose  Petal  Rose  Rcigu 

Beige  Raciiel 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SAY? 


FIRST  PRIZE 
PEACE  AT  LAST 

OUR  radio  had  become  a  source 
of  constant  dispute  among  our 
six  children.  What  one  liked, 
another  did  not  and  courtesy  was 
often  disregarded  in  the  resulting" 
arguments,  imtil  I  finally  made  the 
following  hard  and  fast  rulfe:  Each 
child  might  choose  one  evening  of  the 
week  for  his  own  pleasure,  turning  in 
on  his  favorite  programs.  Sunday 
evening  is  for  Mother  and  Dad.  I  find 
this  scheme  has  promoted  courtesy 
and  has  avoided  all  arguments  and 
has  developed  in  the  children's  choice 
and  discrimination  in  their  selection 
of  programs. — Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Devlin, 
North  Troy,  New  York. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

"THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE  AIRWAVES" 

A  lot  of  folks  are  always  growling 
about  the  commercials  on  our  Ameri- 
can radio  broadcasts.  Frankly,  there 
are  times  when  I,  too,  could  wish 
some  of  them  were  eliminated,  or  at 
least  shortened.  Nevertheless,  I  won- 
der how  many  of  these  chronic  com- 
plainers  would  prefer  to  have  the 
Government -interference  —  or,  as  in 
some  countries,  Government-domina- 
tion— of  the  airwaves? 

After  all,  we  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  the  radio  in  America 
because  thousands  of  sponsors  make 
it  possible.  Philharmonic  Orchestras, 
dance  bands,  sporting  events,  news- 
of-the-day,  home  helps,  drama— these, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  interesting 
and  entertaining  programs  are  ours 
without  cost  or  obligation. 

So  let's  thank  God  we  live  in  "the 
land  of  the  free  (airwaves)  and  the 
home  of  the  brave!" — Mrs.  Willis  J. 
Loar,  Spokane,  Wash. 

THIRD  PRIZE 

RADIO'S  STEPCHILD 
Why  don't  some  alert  sponsor  con- 
sider Friday  night  for  his  show?  Or 
do  they  think  the  buying  public  all 
desert  their  homes  on  this  night?  It 
really  seems  that  way  from  the 
caliber  of  entertainment  emerging 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PAGE! 

YOUR  LEHERS  OF  OPINION  WIN 

PRIZES 

First   Prize    $10.00 

Second  Prize $  5.00 

Five  Prizes  of $   1 .00 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor, 
RADIO  MIRROR,  122  Eost  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it 
not  later  than  September  27,  1940. 
All  submissions  become  the  property 
of  this  magazine. 


s.o.s.  —  s.o.s. 

Swell  Music-but  Wrong  Girl 


Stay  popular!    Every  day.. and  before  every  date 
prevent  underarm  odor  vrfth  Mum 


r"  WAS  such  swell  music— and  such  a 
should-have-been  swell  girl!  But  just 
a  hint  of  underarm  odor— even  in  a 
pretty  girl— and  men  are  quick  to  notice 
. . .  certain  to  disapprove! 

To  s(ay  popular  .  .  .  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  evening  till  it's  time  to  go 
home  ...  smart  girls  make  a  habit  of 
Mum.  It's  never  wise  to  expect  your  bath 
to  keep  underarms  fresh!  A  bath  removes 
only  past  petspicatioa,  but  Mum  prevents 
risk  of  future  underarm  odor.  Mum  every 
day  saves  you  worry— makes  you  "nice" 
to  be  near! 

More  girls  use  Mum  than  any  other 
deodorant . . .  and  Mum  makes  new,  de- 


lighted users  every  single  day!  You'll  be 
sure  to  like  Mum  for  dependability  and— 

SPEED!  Only  30  seconds  to  prevent  un- 
derarm odor  for  hours! 

SAFETY!  The  American  Institute  of 
Laundering  Seal  tells  you  Mum  is  harm- 
less to  any  kind  of  fabric ...  so  gentle 
that  even  after  underarm  shaving,  it 
won't  irritate  your  skin. 

LASTING  CHARM!  Mum  keeps  under- 
arms fresh— not  by  stopping  the  perspira- 
tion, but  by  preventing  the  odor.  Get 
Mum  today  at  your  druggist's.  Use  it  ev- 
ery day.  Then  you  need  never  worry  that 
underarm  odor  is  spoiling  your  charm. 


MUM  AFTER  EVERY  BATH  SAVES  POPULARITY 


BUT..  WHY  TAKE 

SUCH  CHANCES, 

PEG?  MUM 

AFTER  yOUR 

BATH  PREVENTS 

UNDERARM 

ODOR 


For  Sanitary  Napkins 

More  women  prefer  Mum 
for  this  use,  too,  because 
it's  gentle,  safe  . . .  guards 
charm.  Avoid  offending— 
always  use  Mum! 


TO  HERSELF: 

I'VE  GOT  JEAN  - 

AND  MUM -TO  THANK 

THAT  BILL'S  IN  LOVE! 
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MUM       rv> 
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Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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NEW  YORK  at  six  o'clock  in  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, the  heat  of  a  mid-summer  afternoon  seep- 
ing into  the  labyrinth  of  tunnels  and  passage- 
ways choked  with  commuters.  The  radio  in  the  club 
car  is  tuned  to  the  dinner  hour's  news  broadcasts. 
Passengers  listen  to  communiques  of  further  disaster 
with  a  tenseness  typical  today  of  New  Yorkers. 

Chicago  at  nine  in  the  morning,  with  the  brisk 
coldness  of  a  wind  sweeping  in  off  Lake  Michigan. 
Gone  is  the  tenseness  of  expression.  The  radio  cheer- 
fully typifies  mid-west  sentiment  with  the  Breakfast 
Club. 

Omaha  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  the  radio  broad- 
casting a  prediction  that  the  national  guard  will  be 
mobilized.  The  station  is  filled  with  sailors — from 
Omaha  that  never  saw  a  sea?  They  explain  excitedly 
— they  are  naval  reserves,  being  called  to  active  duty. 
Destination:  San  Pedro  harbor  below  Los  Angeles  on 
the  California  coast. 

Cheyenne  at  nine  o'clock  and  the  air  is  incredibly 
soft.  The  radio  offers  recordings,  largely  of  Bing 
Crosby,  proof  we  are  approaching  California,  which 
seems  to  have  an  unlimited  number  of  Bing's  records. 

Nevada  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  the  air  between 
air-conditioned  cars  is  lifeless,  stifling.  The  radio 
stops  a  program  of  organ  music,  an  announcer  speaks 
with  deliberate  emphasis.  Winston  Churchill  is  about 
to  talk  from  London.  The  club  car  falls  silent  and 
over  the  pounding  of  the  wheels  a  harsh  voice  begins 
its  fiery  speech.  At  seventy  miles  an  hour,  across  an 
endless  stretch  of  sand  and  sage,  we  hear  a  thunder- 
ous defiance  hurled  at  those  threatening  England. 

Sundown  and  the  hills  actually  are  cloaked  in  the 
rich  purple  of  a  Zane  Grey  novel.  Again  the  car 
falls  silent.  Walter  Winchell  is  broadcasting  and  this 
listener,  at  least,  is  astonished  by  the  attention  his 
flashes  receive. 


■  The  editor  takes  a  trip  from  New  York 
to  Hollywood,  jotting  down  things  seen 
and  heard  at  each  end  of  the  journey 


Eight-thirty  Monday  morning  and  the  new  Los 
Angeles  station.  Bing  is  singing  now  from  every 
radio — a  variety  of  songs  depending  on  the  mood  of 
the  individual  station. 

Hollywood  and  a  brilliant,  blinding  sun  that 
threatens  destruction  through  its  heat  and  yet  is 
never  really  hot.  Hollywood  and  a  wind  that  is 
startlingly  cold  at  dinner,  shatteringly  cold  by  bed- 
time, so  that  two  blankets  are  welcome. 

Hollywood  which  in  one  week  produces  myriad  im- 
pressions: 

Gary  Cooper's  incredible  thinness,  a  bean  pole 
towering  above  director  Frank  Capra. 

Bette  Davis'  laugh  at  luncheon — it  raises  the  hair 
at  the  nape  of  your  neck  until  you  realize  it  is  just 
the  amused  laugh  of  a  vital  woman. 

The  similarity  in  looks  between  the  Claudette  Col- 
bert of  the  screen  and  the  Colbert  in  person  acting  at 
Paramount. 

Bing  Crosby — his  incredible  shirt,  his  warmth  of 
welcome. 

George  Fisher,  who  rounds  hairpin  turns  down 
hills  back  of  Hollywood  at  forty  and  goes  on  talking 
as  though  you  hadn't  just  choked  your  heart  back 
down  into  your  chest. 

The  green  of  NBC's  Vine  Street  studios. 

The  size  of  Ann  Sheridan's  eyes  and  the  height  of 
her  heels. 

The  leather  jacket  worn  by  John  Garfield — ^fugi- 
tive from  a  road  construction  crew. 

The  determination  of  Simone  Simon  playing  back- 
gammon in  a  gay  and  so  brief  bathing  suit — until  the 
sun  goes  down  and  she  starts  to  shiver. 

The  refreshing  frankness  of  Mary  Martin. 

The  unending  vitality  of  John  Scott  Trotter. 

The  shattering  clacking  of  Patsy  Kelly's  heels. 

The  whiteness  of  Milton  Berle's  skin. 

The  young  beauty  of  Ann  Rutherford  at  the  Victor 
Hugo. 

The  music  of  Matty  Malneck. 

Joan  Fontaine's  insistence  that  you  call  her  Mrs. 
Aherne. 

The  husband  and  wife  air  about  Kay  Kyser  and 
Ginny  Simms  as  they  go  out  dancing. 

^""^"^°°^'  FRED  R.  SAMMIS 
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Girls  bless  the  day  when  bulky,  bunchy  bloomers  gave 
way  to  neat,  trim  shorts.  For  girls  today  want  greater  free- 
dom . .  .  greater  comfort! 

That's  why  you'll  find  Kotex  sanitary  napkins  preferred 
to  all  other  brands!  Because  Kotex  is  less  bulky  than  pads 
made  with  loose,  wadded  filler. 

Made  in  folds  with  more  absorbent  material  where  needed, 
less  where  it  isn't,  Kotex  fits  better  .  . .  doesn't  chafe! 


When  you  want  to  look  swish  —  wear  a  sleek, 
slinky  evening  dress  that  flatters  the  figure.  But  be- 
ware of  stubby -end  napkins  . . .  they're  bound  to  make 
"tell-tale"  outlines!  With  Kotex  your  secret  is  safe! 
The^t  form -fitting  Kotex  ends  never  give  you  away. 
What's  more  — Kotex  has  a  new,  improved  moisture- 
resistant  "safety-panel"  for  extra  protection! 


rtcL  \U  new  softness 
1  KUVE  its  new  safety 
COMPARE  its  new  flatter  ends 


♦Trade  Mark 

Keg. 

u.  s.  Pat  oa. 


3  Cheers — Kotex*  comes  in  3  sizes  .  .  .  Super- 
Regular— and  Junior.  (With  Kotex  you  may  vary  the 
size  pad  to  suit  different  days'  needs.) 

All  3  sizes  offer  you  the  comfort  of  softness  with- 
out bulk  .  . .  the  confidence  of  flat,  pressed  ends  .  .  . 
the  protection  of  moisture  -  resistant  "safety  panels". 
And  all  3  sell  for  the  same  low  price! 
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This    picture   is   just  a   joke 
but  Barbara  Jo  Alien  really  did 
run  off  with   Irene   Rich's  car. 


Claire  Trevor  donned  the  proper 
uniform  for  her  Red  Cross  broad- 
cast. Below,  singer  Barry  Wood 
week-ends    at    his    country    home. 


I 
I 
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BY  the  time  you  read  this,  Kay  St. 
Germaine,  dark  and  beautiful 
young  singer  on  Meredith  Will- 
son's  Musical  Revue  on  NPC,  should 
have  become  the  bride  of  Jack  Carson, 
Hollywood  movie  actor.  The  wedding 
was  scheduled  for  August  14. 

*  *      * 

The  Don  Ameches  have  just  had 
their  fourth  baby — and  it's  another 
boy,  bringing  them  up  even  with 
those  other  begetters  of  sons,  the  Bing 
Crosbys.  It  looks  as  if  the  title  of 
Don's  recent  picture,  "Four  Sons," 
was  prophetic  after  all.  A  clear  case 
of  Nature  being  on  the  side  of  the 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  publicity  de- 
partment. 

*  *      * 

Rudy  Vallee  still  wants  to  be  a 
movie  producer,  he  announces.  That 
was  his  idea  a  year  ago  when  he  left 
his  long-run  variety  hour — and  now 
that  he's  back  in  radio,  it's  still  his 
idea. 

m        «        4c 

For  your  "It  May  Happen"  file: 
Robert  Young,  of  the  movies,  is  talk- 
ing contract  with  an  advertising 
agency  to  star  in  a  comedy-mystery 
radio  series,  starting  in  the  Fall. 

*  *      * 

The  Oscar  Levants — he's  the  musi- 
cal know-it-all  of  Information  Please 
and  she's  the  former  June  Gale — are 
expecting  another  Levant  before  so 
very  many  more  months  .  .  .  And  Karl 
Swenson,  NBC's  Lorenzo  Jones  and 
CBS's  Lord  Henry  in  Our  Gal  Sun- 
day, will  become  a  father  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  October. 

*  *      * 

After  many  years  of  apartment  and 
hotel  life,  the  Meredith  Willsons  have 
at  last  moved  into  their  own  home. 
The  musical  director  of  Good  News  of 
1940  and  his  pretty  wife  have  settled 
down  in  the  Beverly  Hills  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Loretta  Young. 


By    DAH     S£MSCN£Y 


Penny  Singleton  lived  up — or  down 
— to  her  radio  character  of  Blondie 
the  other  day  by  appearing  on  Malibu 
Beach  in  a  play  suit  which  combined 
the  colors  of  beige,  royal  blue,  Christ^ 
mas  red,  and  grass  green — success- 
fully, too. 

*  *      * 

Betty  Winkler,  Girl  Alone  star,  was 
carefully  initiated  by  her  husband, 
Bob  Jennings,  into  the  mysteries  of 
stud  poker  the  other  evening.  He 
went  to  all  the  trouble  of  making  her 
a  neat  set  of  diagrams  of  all  winning 
hands,  and  then  invited  two  of  his 
poker-playing  friends  to  come  in  and 
deal  a  few  hands.  The  diagrams  were 
such  a  success  that  Betty  was  able  to 
celebrate  her  initiation  with  all  the 
chips  Bob  and  his  two  friends  had 
used  to  start  the  game. 

*  *      * 

It  looks  as  if  Arlene  Francis,  Budd 
Hulick's   partner   in   the    What's   My 
Name  quiz  program,  is  about  to  realize 
her  dearest  ambition.  Arlene  is  badly  , 
stage-struck,   and  in  the   last   couple  i 
of  years  has  been  in  several  Broad- 
way plays.    Although  Arlene  did  good  | 
work  in  them,  they  all  flopped  with 
thuds  that  could  be  heard  from  here 
to  Nome,  Alaska.    But  now  she's  cast 
for  the  leading  role  in  a  new  play  to 
be    produced    by    The    Playwright's 
Company,  which  seldom  bothers  with 
anything  but  a  hit. 

*  *      « 

Two  of  radio's  most  popular  young 
people,  Ethel  Blume  and  Felix 
Knight,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  now.  Ethel 
plays  the  part  of  Betty  in  the  Easy 
Aces  sketches,  and  various  dramatic 
roles  on  other  shows,  and  Felix  is  a 
tenor  who  is  heard  regularly  in  New 
York  and  frequently  on  network  pro- 
grams.   They  were  married  at  a  civil 
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service  in  Supreme  Court  Judge  Pe- 
cora's  chambers,  and  were  the  guests 
of  honor  at  a  reception  later  which 
was  attended  by  about  two  hundred 
friends.  The  bride,  a  pretty  brunette, 
wore  a  dress  of  powder-blue  silk. 
*  *  « 
Officials  at  the  NBC  parking  lot  in 
Hollywood  were  thrown  into  a  dither 
the  other  evening  when  Irene  Rich 
came  out  from  a  broadcast  and  found 
her  own  car  missing,  but  another,  pre- 
cisely like  it,  in  its  place.  And  Bar- 
bara Jo  AUen,  the  Vera  Vague  of  the 
Chase  and  Sanborn  show,  was  upset 
upon  arriving  home  to  receive  a  tele- 
phone call  from  NBC  asking  her  to 
please  return  Miss  Rich's  car  and  re- 
trieve her  own.  "I  should  have  real- 
ized it  wasn't  my  car,"  Barbara  Jo 
sighed.   "It  had  a  tankful  of  gas." 

*  4>  * 

For  the  next  dry  day,  try  out  a  lime 
smash,  as  created  by  Vivian  FrideU, 
the  Mary  Noble  of  NBC's  Backstage 
Wife.  Here's  the  recipe:  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  one  lime  in  a  tall  glass, 
stir  in  a  spoonful  and  a  half  of  sugar, 
fill  the  glass  with  shaved  ice,  pour 
in  seltzer  to  take  up  the  blank  spaces, 
and  garnish  with  a  mint  sprig.  It 
tastes  good  enough  to  be  sinful. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— In  the  nine  and 
a  half  years  he's  worked  for  station 
KDYL  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Dave  Sim- 


Dave  Simmons— all-around  sports 
authority   for    KDYL's    listeners. 

mons  hsis  done  about  every  kind  of 
work  there  was  to  do  except  sit  down 
at  the  monitor  board  and  handle  the 
controls.  But  perhaps  he's  best  known 
to  Utah  listeners  for  his  six-nights-a- 
week  sportscast. 
JDave  comes  from  Colorado,  where 


he  studied  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  proudly  wore  a  Sigma  Nu 
fraternity  pin.  While  he  was  still  on 
the  campus  he  lost  the  pin  to  a  co-ed 
named  Grace  Schroeder — but  after 
graduation  he  got  the  pin  back  in  re- 
turn for  a  diamond-studded  wedding 
ring. 

While  he  was  in  college  Dave 
played  drums  in  a  school  dance  band, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1929  the  boys 
got  an  engagement  at  the  Cosmo- 
politan Hotel  in  Denver,  where  Dave 
was  allowed  to  announce  the  members 
played  over  the  air.  He  liked  an- 
nouncing so  much  that  when  college 
started  in  the  Fall  he  drove  from 
Boulder  to  Denver  every  night  to 
handle  remote-control  broadcasts; 
and  in  February,  1930,  when  he 
graduated,  but  not  without  honors,  he 
moved  right  into  a  spot  at  KSOO,  in 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  There  he 
remained  until  he  heard  of  an  an- 
nouncing vacancy  at  KDYL,  when  he 
got  on  the  long-distance  telephone, 
talked  to  the  president  of  the  NBC- 
Red  network  in  the  mountain  area, 
and  was  hired. 

Golf  is  Dave's  favorite  pastime,  and 
he  recently  won  a  flight  championship 
in  the  State  Open.  Next  to  golf  come 
football  and  basketball,  and  he's  the 
Intermountain  authority  on  these  two 
sports.  His  pet  peeve  is  people  who 
dTum  to  next  page) 


say  lovely  Women 
of  New  Camay ! 


•  "New  Camay  is  so  mild,"  writes  Mrs.  G.  D. 
Lawrence,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  "A  perfect  beauty 
soap  to  help  keep  my  skin  soft  and  radiant." 


A  BEAUTY  soap  SO  different,  so  wonderful 
that  women  everywhere  are  thrilled 
...  so  wonderful  that  thousands  are  switch- 
ing to  new  Camay !  Again  and  again  they  speak 
of  new  Camay's  mildness— its  unusual  lather- 
ing qualities— its  enchanting  new  perfume! 
Let  new  Camay  help  you,  as  it  is  helping 
other  women,  to  look  your  loveliest.  Put  its 
gentle  cleansing  to  work  for  you  . . .  helping 
you  in  your  search  for  a  lovelier  skin! 
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."I'm  iust  thriHe\by  n-Ca^^^^^^^^^^ 
Moriarty,Plainfield,Ind     I  ^/''^Pj;     jvjew  Camay  is 

skin,  so  I  like  a  ^f.^/ ,r'f ="•=;«"  Uy  seems  to  soothe  my 
eo  wonderfu  ly  mdd  that  it  really  ,„„,  „,^  fra- 

skin  as  it  cleanses.  Ana  wuai 
grance  it  has ! 
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Jimmy  Melton  and  Fran- 
cia  White,  co-stars  on 
NBC's  Telephone  Hour, 
display  one  of  Jimmy's 
own  ancient  cars  at  the 
New  York  World's   Fair. 


His  voice  isn't  good 
and  he  stumbles  over 
words  at  the  mike — but 
Grady  Cole  of  WBT  is 
one  of  the  best-loved 
stars    in    the    Carol  inas. 


have  good  jobs  and  don't  make  the 
most  of  them. 

iC  *  * 

Dick  Kollmar,  who  plays  Dennis 
Pierce  in  CBS's  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly,  is 
an  amateur  movie-maker.  He  and 
his  wife,  columnist  Dorothy  Klilgallen, 
have  written  their  own  scenario,  and 
part  of  the  home-made  plot  deals 
with  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly,  so  Dick 
brings  his  camera  to  the  studio  and 
shoots  his  co-workers. 
*      *      * 

TORONTO— Canada  has  its  top 
dance-bands  too.  For  instance,  how 
about  Mart  Kenney  and  his  Western 
Gentlemen?  Mart  has  been  making 
music  for  radio  since  1927,  and  for 
network  radio  since  1934,  and  United 
States  listeners  have  heard  him  fre- 
quently— but  he  himself  has  never 
crossed  the  Canadian  border.  At  the 
moment,  you  can  hear  him  every 
Sunday  night  at  11:30,  E.D.T.,  pre- 
senting the  show  he  calls  Rocky 
Mountain  Melody  Time  over  the 
Canadian  network  and  the  NBC  West 
Coast  system. 

The  full  name  is  Herbert  Martin 
Kenney,  and  a  more  modest,  likable 
guy  you'd  go  a  long  way  to  find.  He 
is  of  medium  height,  fair-complected, 
with  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes,  and 
a  moustache.    He  was  born  on  March 
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7,  1910,  in  Toronto,  is  married,  and 
has  two  sons,  Martin,  Jr.,  8,  and 
Jack,  5. 

Mart  organized  his  present  orches- 
tra in  1930,  over  CJOR,  Vancouver, 
playing  in  the  Alexandra  Ballroom. 
Since  then  he  and  the  boys  have 
played  in  hotels  in  Alberta,  Regina, 
Lake  Louise,  Vancouver,  Toronto  and 
Banff.  Mart  does  all  the  conducting 
and  arranging,  and  plays  most  of  the 
time  in  the  band,  stopping  only  for 
tempo  changes  and  to  give  instruc- 
tions. He's  versatile,  and  can  play 
first  alto  sax,  baritone  sax,  clarinet 
and  flute,  besides  singing  as  a  member 
of  his  Three  of  a  Kind  trio. 
«      *      * 

A  honeymoon  that  should  have 
been  taken  five  whole  years  ago  was 
the  one  Laurette  Fillbrandt  and  Russ 
Young  started  on  last  month.  Lau- 
rette is  Virginia  Richman  in  Girl 
Alone  and  Daisy  Mae  in  Li'l  Abner^ 
both  on  NBC,  and  Russ  is  a  busy  Chi- 
cago announcer.  Because  of  radio 
jobs  they've  been  unable  to  get  away 
for  that  wedding  trip  until  now,  five 
years  after  they  said  "I  do." 
*      *      * 

The  parade  of  different  dance  bands 
which  used  to  feature  the  MBS  Show 
of  the  Week,  Sundays  at  6:30  Eastern 
time,  will  no  longer  be  a  parade  when 


the  program  resumes  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Vincent  Lopez  and  his  or- 
chestra will  be  in  there  making  music 
every  week — and  it  will  be  all  sweet 
music,  no  swing. 

*      *      * 

When  her  new  serial,  Lone  Journey, 
made  its  air  debut,  authoress  Sandra 
Michael  hied  herself  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  for  the  first  broadcast.  She 
arrived  at  the  NBC  studios  on  a  rainy, 
blustery  day  to  find  two  elegant  cor- 
sages awaiting  her — one  of  purple 
orchids  from  her  husband  and  one  of 
white  from  the  sponsors.  "And," 
mourns  Sandra,  "I  would  be  wearing 
a  four-year-old  raincoat  and  a  bat- 
tered felt  hat!" 

«     *      * 

The  stork  played  an  unexpected 
role  in  a  recent  script  of  The  Gold- 
bergs. Eleanor  Powers  Haynes,  who 
plays  Amy  in  the  serial,  intended  to 
make  her  last  appearance  on  the  air 
on  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  because 
she  expected  to  have  a  baby  about 
two  weeks  later.  Instead,  she  became 
a  mother  on  Tuesday  night,  and  Ger- 
trude Berg,  writer  of  The  Goldbergs, 
had  to  work  all  night  and  most  of  the 
morning  on  a  new  script  in  which 
Amy  didn't  appear. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— One  of  the 
South's  most  popular  radio  stars  has 
a  poor  speaking  voice,  a  fumbling 
way  of  talking,  and  practically  no 
conception  of  microphone  technique. 
He  stumbles  over  the  script,  and  takes 
time  out  to  explain  that  on  his  way 
to  the  studio  he  got  a  cinder  in  his 
eye  and  so  can't  read.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "The  other  day  I  ran  into 
a  man  whose  Blue  Ribbon  cow  got 
a  cinder  in  her  eye,  and — "  And  after 
he  tells  that  story  he  slips  in  a  casual 
remark  about  Blank  &  Blank's  all- 
wool  suits  and  overcoats.  The  next 
day  Blank  &  Blank  are  swamped  with 
people  wanting  to  buy  "those  suits 
Grady  Cole  told  us  about  on  the 
radio." 

They  say  in  Carolina  that  Grady 
Cole  has  a  million  friends,  and  cer- 
tainly that  many  people  listen  to  him 
over  Charlotte's  station  WBT.  He  has 
been  on  WBT  several  times  a  day,  six 
days  a  week,  for  more  than  ten  years, 
beginning  as  a  radio  reporter  for  the 
Charlotte  News,  and  working  up  un- 
til he  is  now  head  of  the  station's 
Farm  Service  Bureau  and  master  of 
ceremonies  on  the  Alarm  Clqck  pro- 
gram which  opens  the  station  every 
morning  at  the  awesome  hour  of  5:30. 

People  think  of  Grady,  who  is  only 
thirty-three  years  old,  as  the  man 
who  can  solve  all  their  problems, 
from  how  to  keep  the  neighbor's 
chickens  out  of  the  petunia  bed,  to 
how  to  get  a  proposal  out  of  the  boy 
friend.  One  listener  sent  him  the 
story  of  her  little  boy,  who  ran  across 
a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper.  He 
asked  his  mother  for  an  explanation, 
and  when  she  had  finished,  asked, 
"Were  you  and  Daddy  there?"  ""No," 
the  mother  said,  and  the  little  boy 
pondered  a  minute.  "Hmm,"  he  said. 
"I  bet  Grady  Cole  was!"  That  about 
sums  up  the  general  attitude  toward 
Grady. 

So  many  farm  parents  have  named 
their  children  after  him  that  there  is 
a  whole  generation  of  Grady  Cole 
Browns  and  Grady  Cole  Smiths  grow- 
ing up  in  Carolina.  And  it's  no  won- 
der that  when  Grady  campaigned  for 
Red  Cross  funds  to  care  for  the  1937 
flood  victims,  more  than  $44,000 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Caro- 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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was  alarmed 


My  scalp  was  feeling  tight  and  itchy  .  .  . 
seemed  inflamed  .  .  .  and  distressing  flakes 
were  showering  down  on  my  dark  dresses. 


Was  it  infectious?  so 

many  symptoms  sug- 
gested a  possible  case 
of  infectious  dandruff 
. . .  and  my  doctor  con- 
firmed my  fears  and 
suggested  Listerine 
Antiseptic. 


nll~n!  How  I  enjoyed  those 
daily  treatments.  So 
antiseptic.  So  cleans- 
ing. So  cooling.  So 
easy.  And  so  effec- 
tive. Flakes  and  itch- 
ing began  to  disappear. 


And  annoyed  when  i 

realized  that  I  had  a 
severe  case  of  dan- 
druff and  that  mere 
washing  didn't  seem 
to  bring  any  notice- 
able improvement. 


Your  treatment! 

Use  Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage  twice  a 
day!  Clinical  tests  on  men  and  women  who 
did  this  showed  impressive  results!  In  one 
series  of  tests,  76%  of  the  dandruff  sufferers 
showed  either  complete  disappearance  of  or 
marked  improvement  in  the  symptoms  with- 
in 30  days! 


If  s  wonderful  to  go  to 

parties  and  dance  again  with- 
out having  to  worry  about  the 
distressing  symptoms  of  infec- 
tious dandrufif.  And  every  week 
I  give  myself  a  Listerine  treat- 
ment to  help  guard  against 
infection. 


Get  after  infectious  dandruff  now— witii  LISTERINE! 


Clinic  and  everyday  use  prove  Listerine  Antiseptic's  value 
against  this  scalp  condition  which  affects  so  many. 

Don't  fool  around  with  what  may  be  a  troublesome  condition! 
If  you  ate  itriuted;  disturbed  by  the  distressing,  uncomfort- 
able symptoms  of  infectious  dandruff,  start  y out  home  Listerine 
Treatment  today  .  .  .  the  medical  treatment  thousands  use. 

Just  apply  full  strength  Listerine  Antiseptic  to  your  scalp 
morning  and  night — all  over!  Massage  the  scalp  and  hair 
vigorously,  persistently.  It's  as  easy  as  it  is  delightful. 

Cooling,  soothing  Listerine  Antiseptic— the  same  Listerine 
which  has  been  famous  for  over  50  years  as  an  antiseptic 
mouth  wash  and  gargle — kills  millions  of  germs  associated 
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with  the  infectious  type  of  dandruff  .  .  .  including  the  queer 
"bottle  bacillus"  called  Pityrosporum  Ovale,  which  outstand- 
ing specialists  recognize  as  a  causa- 
tive agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 

Remember,  Listerine  is  the  medi- 
cal treatment  which,  within  30  days, 
brought  complete  disappearance  of 
or  marked  improvement  in  the 
symptoms  of  dandruff  to  76%  of  the 
men  and  women  who  used  it  in  a 
clinical  test.  Start  today  to  see  what 
it  does  for  you!  ^.^^'"/^"'".J!  ?""'''  .^/* 

■'  DOttie  DactUus     magnijted 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.       many  thousands  of  times. 


Even  In  the  quiet  of  his  study,  Dr. 
Ruthledge  felt  the  strong  conflict- 
ing  tides   of    life    in    Five    Points. 


■  Begin  radio's  great  drama 
of  human  souls — this  story 
of  lovable  Dr.  Ruthledge  and 
the  unforgettable  people  of 
Five  Points  will  bring  some- 
thing new  into  your  own  life 


ONCE  Five  Points  had  been  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  found- 
ers had  planned  it  to  be  a 
focus,  a  central  place  of  beauty, 
and  they  had  so  arranged  things 
that  five  streets  had  their  begin- 
nings here,  springing  out  like  the 
rays  of  a  great  five-pointed  star. 

But  the  streets  were  narrow,  and 
factories  sprang  up  in  the  hollow 
below  Five  Points,  and  the  wealthy 
people  of  the  city  turned  their  backs 
on  the  smoke  and  the  smell,  and 
moved  away  to  higher  ground 
where  the  streets  were  broader  and 
the  air  sweeter.  The  big  stores 
followed  them.  The  buildings  that 
were  left  behind  fell  away  into  ruin 
and  decay,  and  soot  and  grime 
blurred  the  clean  lines  of  once- 
proud  structures.  Men  who  worked 
in  the  factories  brought  their  fam- 
ilies into  houses  that  had  been 
owned  (and  in  some  cases  were  still, 
though  the  fact  wasn't  advertised) 
by  the  wealthy  founders  of  the  city. 
Ballrooms  and  drawing-rooms  were 
cut  up  into  many  tiny  cells  in  each 
of  which  whole  families  slept. 
Ground  floors  were  remade  into 
scores  of  mean,  dark  shops  where 
shoddy  fabrics  and  odorous  foods 
were  sold. 

The  five  streets  leading  from  Five 
Points  swarmed  with  a  polyglot 
n^ixture  of  races  and  creeds. 
Through  the  steamy  summers  and 
the  bitter  winters  they  kept  the  dis- 
trict alive  with  their  clamor — stri- 
dent, vulgar,  brawling,  and  vital. 

Only  the  church  and  the  parson- 
age, at  the  corner  of  Grand  Boule- 
Vcird  Drive,  remained  unchanged. 
Solid,  wedded  alike  to  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood  and  the  sky  which 
hung  above  them,  they  were  im- 
mutable, safe  and  certain  in  the 
shifting  currents  of  life  about  them. 
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Based  on  the  radio  serial  bylrna  Phil- 
lips heard  daily  at  11:45  A.M..  E.D.T.. 
on  NBC-Red,  sponsored  by  makers  of 
F.  &  G.  White  Naptha  Soap.  Photos 
posed  by  members  of  the  cast. 


By  day,  hundreds  of  feet  shuffled  up 
the  stone  steps  to  the  church  door; 
by  night  you  saw  the  dark  mass  of  its 
sohd  frame  structure,  sharp  against 
the  city's  reflected  glow  on  the  sky. 
And  day  and  night,  a  lamp  burned  in 
the  window  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  John 
Ruthledge's  study  in  the  parsonage. 

Ellen,  Dr.  Ruthledge's  house- 
keeper, complained  bitterly  that  the 
constantly  burning  lamp  meant  a 
criminal  waste  of  good  electricity. 
But  the  Doctor  only  smiled  at  her. 
He  would  have  mortgaged  all  he 
possessed  in  the  world — which,  truth 
to  tell,  was  not  so  very  much — to 
keep  that  lamp  burning. 

It  was  only  an  ordinary  and 
rather  homely  table-lamp,  made 
and  given  to  the  Doctor  by  Pas- 
quali,  one  of  his  parishioners;  but  it 
was  also  a  symbol.  Working  at  his 
desk,  he  was  always  conscious  of 
the  light  at  his  back,  sending  its 
friendly  beam  out  to  greet  every 
wayfarer,  of  no  matter  what  creed 
or  station  in  life.  The  Doctor  liked 
the  universality  of  that  lamp.  It  was 
like  his  church,  impartially  extend- 
ing its  welcome  to  everyone  who 
glimpsed  it,  to  those  with  whom  the 
Doctor  was  familiar  and  to  those 
unknown  to  him. 

He  could  almost  visualize  the 
stresses,  the  strong  conflicting  tides, 
of  the  life  in  Five  Points.  Hundreds 
of  people,  living  close  to  one  an- 
other, crowded  so  that  they  jostled 
physically  as  well  as  spiritually; 
each  with  his  own  story,  his  own 
hopes  and  fears.  And  yet  not  en- 
tirely his  own,  for  everyone 
had  his  impact  upon  his  neighbor. 
So  many  of  these  people  were 
lonely,  yet  none  of  them  was  really 
alone. 

Even  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
study,  writing  Sunday's  sermon  in 
his  neat,  flowing  script,  he  felt  their 
presence.  Even  there,  they  were 
with  him — Ned  Holden,  Rose  Kran- 
sky  and  her  father  and  mother  and 
brother,  Fredrika  Lang,  Ellis  Smith, 
Paul  Burns  whom  he  had  never  met 
— all  these  and  many  others. 

He  dipped  his  pen;  then,  in  the 
act  of  putting  it  again  to  paper,  he 
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"Ned  mustn't  know!"  she  moaned. 
"I  killed  Paul  to  keep  Ned  from 
knowing  the  beast  his  father  was." 


paused  thoughtfully, 
feeling  anew  the  sense 
of  loss  that  had  first 
come  when  Ned  Holden 
announced  that  he 
wanted  to  leave  the 
parsonage  and  live  by 
himself.  The  parsonage 
had  been  Ned's  home 
ever  since  the  day  when 
the  Doctor  had  taken 
him  in,  a  ragged,  fright- 
ened lad  whose  parents 
had  deserted  him.  With 
Mary,  the  Doctor's 
motherless  daughter,  he 
had  gone  to  school  and 
played  and  fought,  until 
■ — suddenly  it  seemed — they  were 
both  adults,  and  Ned  had  found 
himself  a  reporter's  job  on  the  big- 
gest afternoon  newspaper.  He  could 
still  have  stayed  on  at  the  parson- 
age, of  course,  but  as  he  had  told 
the  Doctor,  his  brow  wrinkling  with 
youthful  sincerity: 

"You've  done  too  much  for  me  al- 
ready. I  want  to  stand  on  my  own 
two  feet  .  .  .  just  to  see  if  I  can. 
Anyway,  I'd  like  to  get  a  furnished 
room  somewhere — it  doesn't  have 
to  be  very  big  or  fancy — and  live 
with  myself  for  a  change.  Besides, 
I've  got  some  writing  I  want  to 
do " 

In  his  room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city,  Ned  Holden,  unaware  that 
he  was  in  the  Doctor's  thoughts,  ran 
a  frantic  hand  through  his  dark, 
tumbled  hair  and  glared  at  the 
typewriter  as  if  it  were  his  personal 
enemy.  At  the  top  of  the  sheet  of 
gray  copy-paper  it  held  were  the 
numerals  125.  A  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages  of  the  novel  had 
gone  perfectly,  and  now  he  was 
stuck!  For  a  week  he  hadn't  been 
able  to  get  through  125  and  into  126. 

Of  course,  he  reminded  himself 
savagely,  he  knew  well  enough 
why  he  could  not  work.  The  sweetly 
grave  face  of  Mary  Ruthledge 
came  between  him  and  the  words 
he  was  trying  to  set  down;  came  not 
as  an  inspiration,  but  as  a  vision  of 
something  that  was  unattainable. 
If  he  lost  Mary,  nothing 
else — neither  his  job  on 
the  paper  nor  his  novel 
— was  worth  striving 
for. 

He  could  go  now — 
this  minute — to  the  Five 
Points  parsonage  and 
ask  her  to  marry  him. 
At  least,  her  answer 
would  banish  uncer- 
tainty. He  would  know 
then  if  he  would  have 
to  forget  the  love  that 
had  shaped  his  whole 
life,  ever  since  he  had 
first  come  to  Dr.  Ruth- 
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memory- 
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ledge's  house  and  met 
the  shy,  big-eyed,  six- 
year-old  Mary. 

But — there  he  came 
up  against  the  Fear. 
Morbid  fear,  that  was 
what  Dr.  Ruthledge  had 
called  it,  on  the  one 
time  he  could  bring 
himself  to  confide  in 
the  older  man.  Morbid 
it  might  be,  but  that 
made  it  no  less  real. 

Perhaps  it  was  a 
childhood  memory — 
perhaps  only  a  dream. 
But  there  was  a  vision 
he  could  not  erase,  of  a 
squalid  room,  a  man  whose  smile 
was  cruel  and  at  the  same  time 
weak.  Had  that  man  been  his 
father?  Had  the  woman  that  he 
remembered  less  clearly — only  that 
she  had  been  a  sad  presence  in 
his  childhood — ^had  she  been  his 
mother? 

Other  than  that  dim 
if  it  was  a  memory — 
he  knew  only  that  he 
had  been  abandoned 
when  he  was  six  or 
seven  years  old,  had 
been  given  sanctuary  by 
Dr.  Ruthledge.  The  pas- 
tor of  Five  Points  had 
told  him,  "I  never  met 
your  father,  Ned.  But 
I  knew  your  mother — 
and  she  was  a  very 
lovely  lady." 

"But  if  you  knev/  her, 
can't  you  tell  me  about 
her?"  Ned  had  insisted. 
"What  was  she  like? 
Why  did  she  leave  me  with  you?  Is 
Holden  my  real  name?"  The  ques- 
tions boiled  up  to  his  lips. 

Dr.  Ruthledge  had  shaken  his 
head  sadly.  "I'm  sorry,  Ned.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  more." 

The  unanswered  question,  the 
intuitive  knowledge  that  Dr.  Ruth- 
ledge was  hiding  something  from 
him,  had  combined  to  increase  Ned's 
fear.  A  lovely  lady?  But  how 
could  she  h^ve  been,  if  she  had 
abandoned  her  child? 
Or  if  she  had  loved  the 
man  he  remembered? 
With  the  uncompromis- 
ing sternness  of  youth, 
he  judged  an  unknown 
woman,  and  condemned 
her. 

In  himself  he  felt 
none  of  the  cruelty  and 
debauchery  that  were 
in  the  face  of  the  man 
in  his  memory.  But  it 
might  be  that  ugly 
things  were  sleeping  in 
his  soul,  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  parents  and 
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only  slumbering  beneath  the  veneer 
of  decency  which  Dr.  Ruthledge's 
training  had  imparted.  Or  it  might 
be  that  he  himself  had  escaped  them 
but  would  pass  them  on  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

He  had  tried  to  express  this  fear 
to  Mary's  father,  and  as  was  to  be 
expected,  he  had  received  what 
comfort  the  older  man  could  give. 
"I  know  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself,  Ned,"  Dr.  Ruthledge  had 
said.  "And  I  know  you  are  clean 
and  fine.  So  put  those  fears  away. 
They  are  your  greatest  dangers — 
as  fear  is  always  man's  greatest 
danger." 

"Then  you  wouldn't  object  if  I 
asked  Mary  to  marry  me?" 

"Of  course  not,  my  boy!  It  would 
make  me  very  happy.  But — I  do 
think  you  should  wait,  and  try  to 
conquer  this  foolish  dread — this  ob- 
session— about  your  parentage.  As 
long  as  it  is  there  you  are  not  a 
whole  man.  You  are  carrying  some- 
thing with  you  that  at  any  moment 
may  rise  up  and  strike 
you  .  .  .  and  Mary." 

He  had  taken  the 
minister's  advice,  and 
had  tried  to  wait.  The 
novel  had  helped.  Writ- 
ing it  had  brought  him 
a  sense  of  achievement, 
and  had  turned  his  mind 
away  from  the  dark 
thoughts  where  danger 
lurked.  It  had  seemed, 
for  a  while,  that  when  it 
was  finished  he  might 
be  able  to  go  to  Mary, 
unafraid. 

Then  Ellis  Smith  had 
come  to  Five  Points — a  stranger,  an 
artist,  who  had  given  his  name  at 
first  only  as  "Mr.  Nobody  from  No- 
where." He  had  walked  into  the 
chapel  one  evening  when  Mary  was 
playing  the  organ,  and  had  fainted 
at  her  feet.  For  a  week  after  that 
he  had  stayed  in  the  parsonage,  re- 
cuperating from  the  exhaustion  and 
hunger  that  had  caused  his  col- 
lapse, and  then  he  had  taken  a  room 
in  a  nearby  tenement,  and  found  a 
job  in  the  paint  factory.  He  seemed 
to  have  every  intention  of  staying 
in  Five  Points — and  since  his  ar- 
rival, it  seemed  to  Ned,  Mary  had 
changed.  .  .  . 

It  would  have  comforted  him  if 
he  had  been  able  to  read  Ellis 
Smith's  thoughts  at  that  very  mo- 
ment. In  his  tenement  room,  across 
the  street  from  the  church,  Ellis  was 
thinking  of  Mary  Ruthledge — but 
only  fleetingly,  with  half  his  mind. 
The  sound  of  the  organ,  being 
played  in  the  chapel  below,  threaded 
"through  the  ceaseless  hum  of  tene- 
ment life,  and  he  remembered  Mary 
as    he   had    first    seen    her — bright 
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head  bent  over  her  music,  slim 
hands  flying  over  the  keyboard  and 
body  swaying  as  her  feet  manipu- 
lated the  pedal  keys.  "St.  Cecilia," 
he  had  called  her. 

He  was  not,  however,  in  love  with 
her.  Ellis  Smith,  he  would  have  told 
you  himself,  had  lost  all  power  to 
love.  The  girl  who  would  prove  this 
belief  of  his  to  be  a  fallacy  had  not 
yet  entered  his  life. 

Like  Ned,  he  was  working.  A 
sheet  of  paper  was  tacked  to  a 
drawing-board  in  front  of  him;  on  it 
he  was  sketching  in  charcoal  an  ar- 
rangement of  bowl  and  fruit  and 
paring  knife  which  lay  on  his  table. 
An  unfinished  oil  portrait  of  Mary 
was  propped  up  against  an  easel  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  That  was 
Mary  Ruthledge  to  Ellis:  a  model,  a 
face  whose  delicate  contours  he 
could,  perhaps,  set  down  on  canvas. 

AS  he  shaded  in  the  handle  of  the 
i  paring  knife,  he  heard  a  sudden 
outburst  of  angry  voices  from  the 
flat  below.  The  Kranskys  again.  Why 
was  it  that  people  who  loved  each 
other  dearly  could  succeed  in  hurt- 
ing each  other  so?  It  was  only  love 
that  made  the  Kranskys  quarrel — 
the  love  of  old  Abe  and  Mrs.  Kran- 
sky  for  their  headstrong,  ambitious 
daughter,  Rose.  They  set  their  own 
standards  for  her,  and  expected  her 
to  live  up  to  them;  and  when  she 
chafed  at  their  restraints,  neither 
generation  could  understand  the 
other. 

The  Kranskys  and  the  Ruthledges 
were  almost  the  only  friends  Ellis 
Smith  had  made  in  Five  Points, 
which  did  not  take  quickly  to  what 
it  did  not  understand,  and  em- 
phatically did  not  understand  this 
thin,  intense  young  man  with  the 
cynical  mouth  and  the  tragic  eyes. 
His  speech,  his  manner,  and  his 
shabby,  once-expensive  clothing  all 
marked  him  for  a  world  far  removed 
from  that  of  Five  Points.  Curiosity 
went  completely  unsatisfied,  how- 
ever. Not  even  Dr.  Ruthledge,  re- 
cipient of  so  many  confidences, 
knew  that  Ellis  Smith's  real  name 
was  Gordon  Ellis,  or  that  he  had 
deliberately  disinherited  himself 
from  his  wealthy  family  and  cast 
himself  adrift,  to  succeed  or  fail  on 
his  own  abilities. 

It  had  been  a  goad  move.  He 
knew  that  now.  For  the  first  time 
in  a  rather  useless  life,  he  'was 
happy  in  his  day-time  job  at  the 
paint  factory,  and  in  his  night-time 
one  of  painting,  drawing,  sketching. 
Bent  over  his  drawing  board,  he 
hummed,  tunelessly. 

Heavy  footsteps  tramped  up  the 
stairs  and  past  his  door.  Subcon- 
sciously, his  mind  registered  the 
fact  that  Fredrika  Lang,  in  the  next 
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room,     was     receiving     a     visitor. 

Fredrika  Lang  trembled  at  the 
knock  on  the  flimsy  wood  of  her 
door.  She  knew  too  well  who  it 
was,  and  she  knew  that  if  she  did 
not  respond  the  knocking  would  go 
on,  louder  and  louder,  until  its  noisy 
rhythm  spread  out  to  vibrate  all 
through  the  tenement,  all  through 
Five  Points,  until  at  last  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  one  person  who  must 
not  hear  it. 

Once  more  she  berated  herself  for 
yielding  to  the  impulse  to  return  to 
Five  Points.  She  should  have  known 
that  Paul  would  guess  where  she 
had  gone,  would  follow  her,  would 


make  himself  a  constant  menace  to 
the  happiness  of  her  son. 

Wearily,  she  got  off  the  tumbled 
bed,  turned  the  yellow  flame  of  the 
gas-jet  higher,  and  opened  the  door. 
Paul  Holden,  who  now  called  him- 
self Paul  Burns,  cast  her  a  brief, 
smirking  glance,  then  lounged  into 
the  room. 

"Good  evening,  my  dear.  Don't 
you  think  you  could  arrange  a  more 
wifely  greeting?" 

"I've,  told  you,"  she  said,  standing 
stiffly  beside  the  door,  which  swung 
shut  of  its  own  weight,  "that  I  don't 
think  of  you  as  my  husband  any 
more.    I    {Continued  on  page  59) 


"Mary — "  was  all  Ned  could 
say.  "Mary!"  And  without 
question,    she    came    to    hinn. 


Leff,     Edgar's     blue    and     yellow     liv- 
ing   roonfi;    right,    his    bedroom.      Note     Ij^ 
Charlie's  wooden  "Oscar"  on  the  desk.     ' 


By 

KIRTLEY     BASKETTE 


ON  the  dresser  in  Edgar  Bergen's  bedroom  stand 
the  photographs  of  two  girls.  They  are  the  only 
two  pictures  in  the  room  and  they  flank  the 
mirror  where  Hollywood's  perennial  bachelor  stands 
every  morning  to  knot  his  tie  and  dress  his  sparse 
blond  hair. 

They  are  neatly  framed  in  silver,  but  a  close  look 
reveals  a  few  frayed  edges  and  some  tell-tale  yellow 
spots.  When  you  notice  further  that  the  ladies  are 
adorned  with  fluffy  ruffles,  oriole-nest  coiffures  and 
demure,  adoring  expressions — you  may  begin  to  wonder 
who  in  the  world  they  are. 

If  so,  you  have  nothing  on  Edgar  Bergen. 

He  hasn't  the  faintest  idea  himself.  He  found  them 
one  time  in  an  old  trunk! 

That  a  brace  of  ever-lovin'  but  absolutely  unidentified 
beauties  should  hold  down  the  most  intimate  spot  in 
Edgar  Bergen's  house  (when  scores  of  very  real  and 
quite  easily  located  girls  in  Hollywood  and  around  the 
country  sigh  wistfully  for  that  honor)  is  Bergen's  own 
sly  joke  to  himself  at  the  eternally  fancy  free  state  of 
his  heart. 

Thirty-six  last  February,  never  wed,  rich,  famous, 
popular,  witty,  courtly,  full  of  fun,  star  of  Sunday 
night's  Chase  and  Sanborn  show  heard  over  NBC, 
perfectly  dispositioned  and  good  looking,  too,  Edgar 
Bergen  is  by  all  odds  the  most  eligible  bachelor  in 
Hollywood.  Yet  today  he  is  as  far  from  matrimony  as 
when  he  was  working  his  way  through  Northwestern 
University  or  traveling  the  tank  town  vaudeville  circuit 
on  the  three-a-day. 

If  you  tracked  down  the  strings  of  his  heart,  you 
would  find  them  leading  to  his  mother,  his  brothers,  a 
wooden  scamp  named  Charlie  McCarthy,  "Puppschen," 
a  Doberman  pinscher  madonna,  and  "Bingo,"  a  wise 
black  cat.  Others  would  tie  on  to  a  collection  of  old 
magic  tricks,  four  professional  movie  cameras,  a  fire 
engine-red    motorcycle,    a    littered    up    workshop    and 
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The  Rumpus  Room  was  designed  strict- 
ly for  fun.  Here  Edgar  relaxes  as 
ventriloquist   and    plays    magician.     .,«<• 
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You'll  find  Edgar  at  just  about  any 
Hollywood  function  that's  fun.  At  the 
Ice  Show  with  NBC  star  Helen  Wood. 


He's  rich,  he's  famous,  and  more  important,  he's  good  natured  and 
good  looking  too.  Why,  when  he'd  make  such  a  perfect  husband  (with 
a  beautiful  new  home)  does  Beau  Bergen  prefer  to  remain  single? 


practically  any  piece  of  machinery  that  he  can  take 
apart  and  try  to  put  together  again. 

If  you  asked  Bergen  why  he  has  never  made  marriage, 
he  would  be  sure  to  fire  back  some  outrageous  excuse, 
such  as  he  gives  for  owning  his  horse,  "Chief:"  "He 
kicked  me  once.  I  bought  him  so  I  could  starve  him  to 
death."  The  truth  is,  Bergen  is  having  entirely  too 
much  fun  to  settle  down.  With  and  without  the  ladies — 
but  mostly  with. 

For  the  mere  fact  that  Cupid  has  never  been  quick 
enough  on  a  power  dive  to  wing  him  doesn't  disqualify 
Edgar  Bergen  as  a  ladies'  man.  On  the  contrary,  Bergen 
likes  coffee  and  he  likes  tea;  he  likes  the  girls  and  the 
girls — well — they  are  scattered  all  over  Hollywood  at 
this  very  moment,  staring  at  the  telephone  and  heaving 
long,  wishful  sighs.  They  know  it  may  never  ring  for 
weeks  with  the  other  end  saying,  "Edgar  Bergen  speak- 
ing"— but  still  it  might.  And  if  you  ask  them  exactly 
why  it's  worth  all  the  suspense  you  get  swamped  by  a 
rush  of  such  gush  as:  "the  sweetest  man  in  the  world!" 
and  "a  perfect  gentleman!"  and  "a  circus  of  fun!"  until 
you  begin  to  get  the  general  idea.  Beau  Bergen  is  a 
ladies'  man,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 

Late  one  recent  night  the  gently  snoring  citizens  of 
Beverly  Hills  bolted  upright  in  their  beds  as  a  roaring 
series  of  explosions  rumbled  up  the  canyon  walls  and 
shimmied  palatial  windows  that  clung  there. 

Hazy  about  just  whether  the'  Japs  had  landed  at  last 
or  a  swarm  of  Heinkel  bombers  had  considerably  over- 
shot Scapa  Flow,  the  citizens  peered  timorously  from 
their  darkened  windows.  They  saw  what  looked  like 
a  wobbly  comet  snorting  and  leaping  down  the  famous 
Beverly  bridle  path. 

Astride  the  comet  perched  a  top-hatted,  white-tied 
young  man.  Clutching  his  streaming  coat  tails  for  dear 
life  a  sweet  young  thing  in  a  filmy  evening  gown 
shrieked  with  delight  as  she  bounced  behind. 

The  citizens  retired  again   (Continued  on  page  66) 
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A  date  wTth  Bergen  may  mean,  riding  on  his  fire-red 
motor-cycle.    Fay  MacXenzie  seemt  to  be  enjoyih^  it. 


■  Joan  had  always  taken  her  abounding 
vitality  for  granted — until  she  was 
warned    of    the    danger    of    losing    it. 


■  Right,  with  her  two  children,  Ellen 
and  Norman;  far  right,  Joan  and  hub- 
by Dick  Powell  enjoy  the  kind  of  rest- 
ful  vacation  that  the  doctor  ordered. 
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■  You  may  think  you  ore — 
but  there's  a  lesson  in  what 
Joan  Blondell  learned  about 
true  health  for  women  that 
you  can't  afford  to  ignore 


Paramount  Photos 


BUT  doctor,  I  simply  can't  stop 
working!" 
Joan  Blondell  was  lying  in 
bed  in  Mt.  Zion  hospital  in  San 
Francisco.  Solicitous  friends  had 
rushed  her  there  the  night  before, 
when  in  the  midst  of  last-minute 
rehearsals  for  "Goodbye  to  Love," 
the  play  she  was  doing  with  her 
sister,  Gloria,  she  had  quietly  folded 
up  in  a  limp  heap  in  the  center  of 
the  stage. 

The  chart  on  the  bottom  of  her 
bed  read  "Nervous  Exhaustion." 
Just  a  fancy  name  for  plain  over- 
work. And  the  doctor  who  attended 
her  said  the  remedy  was  very  sim- 
ple: all  she  had  to  do  was  to  stop 
working. 

But  Joan  couldn't  stop  working, 
and  she  didn't  think  it  was  neces- 
sary anyway.  She  wasn't  sick,  she 
pointed  out.  Just  a  little  tired.  Cer- 
tainly not  in  such  bad  shape  that 
she  had  to  call  off  all  her  duties 
and  crawl  into  bed. 

She  scoffed,  rather  angrily,  at  the 
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notiori  that  she,  who  had  always 
been  so  superbly  healthy,  should 
upset  her  own  plans  and  those  of 
the  people  who  worked  with  her. 
The  play  was  opening  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  few  days,  rehearsals  were 
still  going  on  and  she  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  spared.  On  her  bedside 
table  were  two  fat  motion  picture 
scripts,  proof  that  her  movie  bosses, 
too,  were  urging  her  to  hurry  up 
and  work,  work,  work! 

All  these  excellent  reasons  for 
getting  up  and  going  back  to  work 
only  made  Joan's  doctor  shake  his 
head  more  decidedly.  And  all  he 
said  were  those  familiar  words: 

"Young  lady,  there  is  nothing  so 
important   as  your  health!" 

And  though  Joan  hadn't  realized 
she  was  really  ill,  she  found  out 
that  the  doctor — as  always — was 
right! 

"I'm  grateful  that  I  realized  it 
before  it  was  too  late,"  Joan  told 
me  one  day  a  few  weeks  later.  "I 
didn't  know  that  the  first  symptoms 


of  overwork  are  ominous  signposts 
of  more  serious  trouble  to  come.  You 
have  to  heed  them,  if  you  are  going 
to  save  all  the  things  that  make  life 
worth  living:  youth,  beauty,  and 
your  essential  vitality.  Over-rule 
the  doctor's  orders  for  too  long,  and 
they're  gone.     Gone  for  good." 

I  wondered,  as  Joan  spoke,  how 
many  other,  women — not  Hollywood 
stars,  but  housewives  and  steno- 
graphers and  women  in  the  every- 
day walks  of  life — desperately  need 
that  same  realization. 

Are  you  really  well? 

You  aren't,  unless  you  can  say 
truthfully  that  your  body  has  a 
fresh,  unwearied  zest — that  you  do 
not  suffer  from  that  too-familiar 
"dragged-out"  feeling  —  that,  in 
short,  you  are  not  tired.  You  may 
not  be  ill,  but  you  do  need  a  rest. 
Your  body  is  giving  you  the  warn- 
ing signals  that  mean  "overwork." 

It  seems  impossible,  always,  to 
stop  working.  All  of  us  are  so  busy 
in    this    {Continued    on    page  80) 
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By     KATHERINE     RANKIN 


■  As  vital  as  the  strategy  of  war  itself  is 

the  struggle  against  tremendous  odds  of  American 

newscasters  to  bring  you  the  truth  about  European  chaos 


11 


You  know  his  voice. 
You  heard  it  just  before  Ed- 
ward VIII,  King  of  England  and 
Emperor  of  India,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  abdicating  his  throne  to 
marry  the  woman  he  loved. 

You  heard  it  just  before  Neville 
Chamberlain,  then  prime  minister 
of  Great  Britain,  told  the  world  the 
result  of  the  Munich  conference. 

You  heard  it  again,  broken  with 
horror  and  tension,  on  the  first  night 
of  England's  entrance  into  her  sec- 
ond war  with  Germany,  giving  out 
the  British  Admiralty's  statement  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Athenia. 

You  heard  it  when  the  German 
armies  marched  through  Denmark. 
You  heard  it  when  Rotterdam  fell. 
You  heard  it,  taut  with  strain,  dur- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  British  from 
Dunkerque. 

It  comes  on  the  air  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  American  an- 
nouncer of  NBC,  "And  now  we  shall 
call  in  London.   The  next  voice  you 
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will  hear  will  be  that  of  our  repre- 
sentative in  the  English  capital,  Mr. 
Fred  Bate.  Go  ahead,  London!" 
Almost  always  it  is  the  forerunner 
of  news  of  world-stirring  impor- 
tance, the  herald  of  a  world  em- 
pire. 

It  sounds  like  an  English  voice, 
carefully  modulated,  authentically 
Mayfair.  It  should,  for  Mr.  Fred 
Bate  has  lived  in  London  for  a  long 
time.  He's  a  veteran  of  Britain's 
premier  crack  regiment,  the  Cold- 
stream Guards.  He's  the  intimate 
friend  and  companion  of  royalty. 
From  his  voice  and  his  social  loca- 
tion you'd  probably  think  him  a 
product  of  the  West  End  of  London. 

He  isn't. 

He  rose  to  high  fortune  from  the 
great  West  Side  of  Chicago. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Joe  How- 
ard was  singing  "I  Wonder  Who's 
Kissing  Her  Now"  at  the  old  La- 
Salle  Theater  on  East  Madison 
Street,  Fred  Bate  was  eating  ten- 


cent  lunches  at  a  bakery  on  West 
Madison  Street.  He  was  a  kid  then 
in  McKinley  High  School.  Even  in 
that  faraway  time,  though,  he  was 
a  young  man  with  a  destiny.  He 
knew  it. 

At  seventeen  he  thought  the  pen 
was  mightier  than  the  sword.  Be- 
fore he  was  through  high  school  he 
was  doing  commercial  cartoons.  If 
you  knew  Chicago  in  those  days 
you'll  remember  one  of  his  master- 
pieces. All  the  billboards  of  the 
town  were  placarded  with  Fred 
Bate's  drawing,  a  fantastic  sketch 
of  a  wild-eyed  young  man  dragging 
by  the  hand  an  obviously-willing 
young  woman  as  he  called  to  her, 
"Come  on,  Min,  let's  go  to  River- 
view!" 

Riverview  was  Chicago's  biggest 
amusement  park.  Fred  Bate  worked 
there  during  that  summer  vacation 
as  assistant  press  agent.  When  he 
wasn't  sketching  cartoons  for  the 
park's     (Continued    on    page   68 J 
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■  Janet  Murrow  refused  to  leave  her 
husband  when  CBS  arranged  to  evacu- 
ate   all    the    wives    of    its    reporters. 


By     NORTON     RUSSELL 


■   Meet  two  men  who  shoulder  the  lion's 

share  of  responsibility  in  the  task  of  broadcasting 

the  war — Fred  Bate  of  NBC  and  Edward  R.  Murrow  of  CBS 


A  FTER  a  blacked-out  night,  the 
Z\  thin  light  of  dawn  is  creeping 
'  »  up  over  the  land  of  England — 
over  the  hedgerows  and  sturdy  oaks 
and  grassy  meadows  of  the  country- 
side, over  the  smoke  and  grime  of 
London  and  the  huge  industrial 
cities  of  the  Midlands,  over  the 
gray,  oily  ripples  of  the  Thames, 
over  the  Channel  and  over  all  the 
big,  skyward-pointing  guns.  It  is 
half-past  three  in  England,  and  a 
slender,  intense-looking  man  is  sit- 
ting in  front  of  a  microphone  in  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System's 
London  office,  saying: 

"Hello,  America.  This  is  Edward 
R.  Murrow." 

It's  three-thirty  in  London. 
Across  three  thousand  miles  of  toss- 
ing sea,  it  is  ten-thirty  in  New  York 
— along  toward  the  end  of  the  eve- 
ning, nearly  bed-time  for  all  the 
folks  who  must  be  up  and  working 
the  next  morning.  It's  nearly  bed- 
time for  Ed  Murrow  too.  But  unlike 
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his  working  compatriots  in  New 
York,  he  won't  get  eight  hours  of 
sleep.  He'll  be  lucky  if  he  gets  four, 
and  more  likely  it  will  be  three  or 
even  two.  Or  maybe  none  at  all,  if 
something  should  happen. 

The  time  when  Ed  Murrow  wor- 
ried about  not  getting  enough  sleep 
is  past — long  past.  He's  pretty  well 
used  to  it  now,  and  he  has  more  im- 
portant things  on  his  mind.  He 
might  very  easily  worry  about 
whether  the  office  where  he  works 
or  the  apartment  building  where  he 
lives  will  still  be  left  standing,  brick 
on  brick,  by  the  time  another  British 
dawn  rolls  around.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  doesn't  worry  much  about 
that,  either. 

Chiefly  concerning  him  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  at  all  moments,  is  his 
job.  For  Ed  Murrow  is  European 
Director  for  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  and  he  must  keep 
his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  all  Europe. 
He  must  get  the  news,  he  must  get 


it  straight,  he  must  w^rite  it,  he  must 
submit  it  to  the  censors,  he  must 
clear  the  time  for  broadcasting  it  to 
the  United  States,  and  he  must  talk 
it  into  a  microphone.  Of  course  he 
has  assistants,  but  not  as  many  as 
you'd  expect.  And  anyway,  he's  the 
boss.  Seeing  that  things  run  right 
is  his  responsibility,  and  no  one 
else's. 

It  wasn't  like  this  in  the  old  days 
— away  back  in  1937  when  Ed  first 
went  to  London  as  CBS'  European 
director.  Then  his  job,  while  impor- 
tant enough,  was  a  matter  of  ar- 
ranging quaint  broadcasts  like  an 
interview  with  a  London  cabby,  or 
an  on-the-spot  show  which  was  ac- 
curately titled,  "Saturday  Night  in 
the  Spread  Eagle  Pub  at  Little  Bar- 
field,  Sussex."  Or  he  would  see  to 
it  that  George  Bernard  Shaw  or 
H.  G.  'Wells  or  the  current  party 
whip  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
persuaded  to  say  a  few  well-chosen 
words  for  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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■  Eagerly,  this  famous  star  seized  the  incredible  chance  that  offered  the 
only  possible  escape  from  her  bitter,  hateful  marriage — never  thinking 
that  some  day,  for  love's  sake,  she  would  be  forced  to  confess  her  secret 


I  DON'T  like  this  business  of 
having  to  make  a  date  every 
time  I  want  to  see  you,"  Paul 
said.     "Let's  get  married." 

There  they  were,  the  words  I'd 
been  dreading  for  weeks.  They 
seemed  to  hover  there  in  the  air, 
clamoring  for  an  answer.  And  I 
had  no  answer  to  give. 

The  possibility  that  Paul  would 
ask  me  to  marry  him  had  been 
haunting  me  for  a  long  time,  ever 
since  that  day  when  he  first  kissed 
me.  It  happened  at  the  radio  sta- 
tion, in  a  studio  full  of  people.  I 
had  just  finished  singing  the  last 
number  on  our  program,  one  of  the 
Schubert  lieder,  and  the  control  man 
had  given  the  Off-the-Air  signal, 
when  Paul  jumped  off  the  conduc- 
tor's stand,  threw  his  baton  into  the 
air,  caught  me  to  him  and  kissed  me. 
To  the  others,  it  might  have  seemed 
that  he  was  just  showing  a  slightly 
over-enthusiastic  appreciation  for 
my  singing.  But  not  to  me.  There 
was  something  magic  in  that  kiss, 
something  that  startled  both  of  us. 
I  knew  what  it  meant  and  it  fright- 
ened me.  I  had  worried  about  it, 
but  that  had  got  me  nothing. 

And  now,  there  were  those  words, 
waiting  to  be  answered. 

"I  can't  marry  you,  Paul,"  I  said 
at  last.  "I — it's  so  hard  to  say — " 
I  didn't  quite  know  how  to  go  on 
and,  because  I  didn't  know,  I 
plunged  right  into  it.     "You  don't 

■  Only  a  small  handbag,  embossed 
with  my  initials — yet  it  was  to  change 
the  -entire   future   course   of  my   life. 


even  know  who  I  am.  I'm — well, 
I'm  dead.  I've  been  dead  for  over 
a  year." 

Paul  grinned  at  me.  He  bur- 
rowed deeper  into  the  armchair 
with  his  shoulders  and  stretched  his 
long  legs  closer  to  the  fire  and  just 
grinned. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  you've  been 
dead  for  over  a  year,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  you're  a  pretty  nice  spook 
and  I'd  much  rather  be  married  to 
you  than  to  a  lot  of  live  gals  I've 
seen." 

He  wasn't  taking  me  seriously. 
He  was  expecting  to  hear  some  silly, 
feminine  twaddle  that  he  could 
brush  away  with  a  kiss. 

"Please,  darling,"  I  begged. 
"You've  got  to  listen.  I  told  you  the 
truth.  I'm  dead.  When  I  tell  you 
who  I  really  am,  you'll  see  how  im- 
possible the  whole  thing  is." 

"All  right,  Spook,"  Paul  grinned. 
"Who  are  you?" 

"Well,"  I  took  a  deep  breath. 
"My  name  isn't  Janet  Ware.  I  just 
took  that  name  a  year  ago."  Then 
I  told  him  my  real  name,  the  name 
of  the  girl  he  thought  was  dead. 

I  T  began  a  long  time  ago.  I  was 
'  seventeen.  It  makes  me  laugh  a 
little  to  think  of  what  a  raw,  tow- 
headed  kid  I  was  when  I  arrived  in 
New  York.  It  makes  me  a  little 
sad,  too.  I  had  nothing,  no  money, 
no  experience,  no  friends.  I  did 
have  my  voice,  however,  and  a 
scholarship  to  study  with  one  of  the 
finest  teachers  in  the  country. 

I'll  skip  over  the  first  part,  there 
was  nothing  unusual  about  it.  I 
got  myself  a  small,  shabby  room  in 
a  shabby,  old  house  and,  because  I 
had  to  eat,  I  got  a  job  in  a  depart- 
ment store.  And  I  began  my  les- 
sons. 

My  teacher  turned  out  to  be  a 
wonderful,  white-haired,  old  man, 
to  whom  people  were  voices  and 
very  little  else.  For  a  long  time,  he 
never  even  thought  of  asking  me 
how  I  lived.  He  was  very  excited 
about  my  voice  and  since  I  had  to 
take    my    lessons    in    the    evenings 


when  his  other  work  was  finished, 
very  often  he  would  work  with  me 
for  two  or  three  hours,  instead  of 
the  one  hour  my  scholarship  called 
for.  Of  course,  working  so  hard, 
singing  so  long  four  evenings  a 
week,  in  addition  to  my  eight  hours 
a  day  at  the  store,  was  a  strenuous 
routine.  I  lost  a  lot  of  weight  and 
began  to  look  peaked  and  strained. 
It  began  to  affect  my  voice  and  the 
old  man  noticed  it. 

So,  one  evening,  we  had  a  long 
talk  instead  of  a  lesson.  He  looked 
grave  all  through  my  story  of  how 
I  was  living  and  when  I  got  through, 
he  shook  his  head  and  pondered. 
Then  he  snapped  his  fingers. 

"You  must  make  some  money,"  he 
said. 

I  could  only  smile.  I  knew  that. 
But  how? 

"Radio,"  he  announced. 

"But  I  don't  know  anything  about 
radio,"  I  said.  "It's  a  very  difficult 
medium — and  my  voice  isn't  ready 
—and—" 

The  old  man  pooh-poohed  my 
objections.  "All  you  need  is  a  little 
coaching  for  radio,"  he  said.  "And 
I  know  just  the  man  for  you.'' 

"Coaches  have  to  be  paid,  too," 
I  said. 

"Hmm,  yes,"  the  old  man  said. 
"But  I  will  take  care  of  this  one." 
He  went  to  the  telephone  and 
dialed  a  number.  "Hello,"  he  said. 
"John?  This  is  Grazzi.  Fine,  fine! 
John,  I'm  sending  a  girl  named 
Meredith  James  to  you.  I  want  you 
to  give  her  a  few  hours  of  coaching 
in  radio  technique.  But  be  careful!  I 
don't  want  her  voice  ruined.  All 
we  want  is  some  radio  technique  so 
she  can  get  work  right  away.  And 
you  send  the  bills  to  me,  so  none  of 
your  financial  acrobatics.    Hear?" 

And  that's  how  I  met  John 
Custis. 

You  probably  know  about  him. 
He's  the  highest  paid  radio  coach  in 
the  business.  He's  built  up  a  repu- 
tation for  being  able  to  train  anyone 
to  sing  for  radio,  no  matter  how 
small  the  voice — or  how  bad.  All  he 
requires    in    his    pupils    is    a    half- 
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way  decent  ear  for  music — and 
money. 

I  should  have  been  forewarned 
by  Grazzi's  attitude  toward  John 
Custis.  The  old  man  looked  on 
John  as  a  very  clever  charlatan. 
But  I  Was  very  young.  I  still  be- 
lieved that  people  were  generally 
good,  if  you  let  them  be.  Besides, 
John  Custis  didn't  look  like  a  char- 
latan to  me. 

I  met  him  the  next  morning  at  his 
studio,  as  Grazzi  had  arranged.  The 
moment  I  saw  him  coming  toward 
me  across  the  wide,  thickly  car- 
peted studio,  his  hand  stretched  out 
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■  Tony  held  me  close,  pressing  nne  to 
him,    his    lips    seeking    mine    hungrily. 

for  mine  and  a  gentle,  half  smile  on 
his  lips,  my  impression  was  that  he 
had  been  deeply  hurt  at  some  time. 
He  was  so  handsome  and,  somehow, 
so  sad.  His  voice  was  very  low  and 
had  a  soft,  sad  quality,  too. 

He  led  me  to  the  piano  and  tested 
my  voice  for  range.  Then  he  made 
me  sing  a  couple  of  songs.  As  I 
stood  there  singing,  his  eyes  took  on 
life,  they  glowed  almost.  The  sad- 
ness gave  way  to  a  look  of  happi- 
ness.    I  thought  it  was  my  singing 


that  had  affected  him  so  much 
and  it  made  me  very  proud  to  be 
able  to  erase  the  unhappiness  from 
his  eyes  so  easily.  How  could  I 
guess  what  he  had  in  his  mind?  I 
knew  nothing  about  him. 

John  Custis  coached  me  for  four 
weeks.  I  worked  on  a  microphone 
in  his  studio.  I  studied  the  numbers 
he  selected  for  me.  They  weren't 
good  numbers,  but  they  were  all 
flashy — what  we  call  "bravura" 
numbers,  lots  of  trills  and  runs  and 
high  notes.  And  after  four  weeks, 
John  himself  took  me  to  a  radio  net- 
work for  an  audition. 
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It  all  happened  so  fast.  And  it 
was  all  so  easy.  Suddenly,  I  was  a 
discovery.  I  got  a  contract  with  the 
radio  station.  My  name  began  to 
appear  in  all  the  papers  with  sur- 
prising regularity,  always  coupled 
with  the  name  of  John  Custis,  who 
was  credited  with  having  discov- 
ered me. 

OF  course,  after  awhile,  I  thought 
I  could  stop  taking  lessons  from 
John.    But  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

"Merry,  darling,"  he  said  when  I 
mentioned  leaving  him,  "you're  a 
singer.  You  think  because  you  have 
that  contract  you're  all  set  for  the 
future.  But  you  don't  know  radio, 
the  politics,  the  red-tape.  I  do. 
Let  me  handle  all  those  things  for 
you.    You  just  sing." 

So,  just  to  keep  things  business- 
like, I  signed  a  contract  making 
John  my  manager  and  there  was 
never  any  more  talk  of  leaving  him. 
Grazzi  was  furious  with  me.  John 
went  right  on  coaching  me,  select- 
ing the  numbers  I  was  to  do  on  the 
air,  advising  me,  telling  me  what  to 
wear  and  where  to  live.     He  was 


very  clever.  Old  Grazzi  was  right 
about  him,  but  I  didn't  see  that  until 
much  later.     Until  too  late. 

I  didn't  see  then  that  John  was 
doing  everything  he  could  to  keep 
me  dependent  on  him.  I  didn't 
realize  that  I  was  happy  to  be  with 
him  only  because  I  was  lonely  and 
there  was  no  one  else.  Nor  did  I 
know  that  since  my  "discovery," 
pupils  had  been  flocking  to  him, 
some  with  talent,  some  utterly  hope- 
less, but  all  of  them  acceptable  to 
John.  I  didn't  know  then  that  John 
didn't  care  how  he  made  his  money 
as  long  as  he  made  a  lot  of  it. 

I  never  questioned  my  feelings 
for  John  until  that  night  when  he 
drove  me  out  into  the  country  and 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  The  top 
was  down  and  the  summer  night 
was  soft  around  us.  There  was  just 
enough  light  from  the  moon  to  show 
me  his  face  had  that  sad  look  on  it 
and  as  he  talked  in  that  gentle  way 
he  had  sometimes,  I  felt  that  he  was 
horribly  afraid  I  was  going  to  hurt 
him. 

Now,  looking  back  on  it  all,  I 
can't  find  any  excuse  for  what  I  did. 


■  And  then  I  told  him  my  real  name — the 
name  of  the  girl  he  thought  was  dead. 
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I  can  tell  myself  that  I  was  young 
and  foolish  and  romantic.  But 
nothing  alters  the  fact  that  I  knew 
I  didn't  love  John,  knew  it  even 
while  he  was  begging  me  to  mar- 
ry him,  while  he  was  leaning  over 
me,  his  nervous,  supplicating  hands 
playing  on  my  arms,  my  shoulders, 
drawing  me  closer  and  holding  me 
tight  against  his  tense  body.  He 
was  kissing  me  and  his  kisses  didn't 
mean  anything.  But  I  was  young, 
just  young  enough  to  be  noble.  I 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  hurting 
him.  He  had  been  so  good  to  me, 
so  kind,  so  unselfish.  I  felt  that  I 
had  to  repay  him. 

And  so,  I  married  him. 

At  first,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  There 
must  be  a  certain  satisfaction,  a  cer- 
tain compensation,  in  being  noble,  I 
guess.  Anyway,  it  kept  me  going 
for  almost  a  year. 

Then,  gradually,  John  became 
more  and  more  possessive.  He  was 
insanely  jealous.  He  flew  into  tan- 
trums on  the  slightest  provocation. 
A  cruel,  sadistic  streak  in  him  be- 
gan to  come  to  the  surface.  I  think 
he  suspected  that  I  didn't  love  him 
and  that  made  him  more  and  more 
aggressive  in  his  love  making,  as 
though  he  thought  he  could  break 
down  my  resistance  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  caresses. 

Our  private  life  became  just  a 
succession  of  horrible  scenes,  whent 
John  would  scream  and  rave  at  me. 
Often,  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
him.  At  such  times,  he  would  break 
down  and  cry.  It's  terrible  watching 
a  man  cry.  And  I'd  get  the  feeling 
that  it  was  all  my  fault  and  I'd  feel 
sorry  for  him  and  give  in  to  him  and 
we'd  have  peace  for  awhile. 

Not  that  John's  hold  over  me  was; 
purely  this  emotional  one.  No,  he 
had  me  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  in 
every  way.  There  was  that  con- 
tract I  had  signed  with  him.  I 
didn't  realize  what  kind  of  a  con- 
tract this  was  until  nearly  two  years 
after  I'd  been  married  to  him.  "Then, 
one  day  after  a  violent  scene,  I  told 
him  I  was  going  to  divorce  him. 

"Oh,  you  are,  are  you?"  he 
screamed  at  me.  "And  what  are 
you  going  to  live  on  after  you  get 
your  divorce?" 

Naturally,  I  said  I  still  had  my 
work.  By  that  time  I  was  plan- 
ning a  concert  tour  and  studying 
very  hard  with  Grazzi. 

"You  won't  have  any  work,"  John 
announced.  "You  won't  have  any 
work,  because  I'll  see  to  it  that  you 
don't." 

"I  have  contracts,"  I  said. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "And  you  have 
one  with  me.  Better  read  it  over 
carefully." 

I  not  only  read  the  contract  my- 
self, I  went  {Continued  on  page  75)     , 
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DID  YOU  EVER 


Presenting  a  delightfully  gay  tune  that  we're  betting  will  add  still  more  fame 


iJHiuflr*^      *^  ^^^  reputation  of  its  co-author  and  introducer,  orchestra  leader  Woody  Herman 


Lyrics  by 
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Did  you      ev  -  er 


Walk    a -round  in    a     dream? 
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Did  you     ev  -  er 


Use  the  moon  for  a    theme? 
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Look  at  real  es-tate  views? 
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Did  you     ev-  er 


Read  the  fur-  ni-ture  news? 
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These  are  things  I'm  do    -     ing  more  and  more 
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You're  the  one  that    iVe         been  wait- ing   for 
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Pluck  the  stars  from  a-bove? 
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Then  you  must  be  in  love . 
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Did  you     love. 
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IRENE     RICH 


■  The  Fashionable  Forties — Irene,  star  of  radio's  Glorious  One,  heard  Sunday  nights  over  the  NBC-Blue 
network,  and  recently  starred  in  MGM's  "Mortal  Storm,"  is  proof  that  the  mature  woman  of  today 
can  be  just  as  smart  as  her  young  daughter.     For  summer  days,  Miss  Rich  wears  this  triple  sheer  frock. 
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She's  the  unpredictable, 
inconventional  and  com- 
pletely    delightful     Martha 
kott,  who  proves  you  can 
be    a    great    star    without 
glamour,  even  in  Hollywood 


By  HOWARD   SHARPE 


You  simply  can't  believe  it  about 
Martha  Scott.  The  whole 
thing's  too  improbable. 

When  you  find  out  what  there  is 
to  know  about  this  girl,  you  learn 
not  only  the  upside  down  story  of 
Hollywood's  Helen  Hayes — as  they 
call  her  out  there — but  also  of 
radio's  Alice  Blair.  Alice  comes  to 
you  through  Martha's  voice  in  the 
afternoon,  just  as  you  finish  your 
dusting;  and  you  listen,  millions  of 
you. 

For  Martha  Scott  went  back  to 
radio,  where  she  got  her  start,  after 
she'd  been  signed  right  into  wealth 
and  glory  by  the  movie  fellows.  She 
went  back  because  she's  a  girl  with 
ideals.  She  understands  that  those 
day-by-day  radio  serials  bring  a  lot 
of  pleasure  to  women  everywhere. 
Listeners  know  Alice  Blair  as 
Martha's  voice;  if  Martha  stopped 
talking,  Alice — who  is  a  very  alive 
and  meaningful  person  to  so  many 
of  you — would  die. 

Besides,  young  Miss  Scott  (she's 
twenty-four,  to  be  exact)  isn't  go- 
ing to  be  flattered  and  baLlyhooed 
by  enthusiastic  critics  into  believing 
she's  Hollywood's  White  Hope  until 
she  sees  it  happen.  "Not  on  one  pic- 
ture, or  even  three,"  she  said.  "I'm 
going  to  keep  an  out,  in  case  I'm 
like  a  meringue  on  its  fourth  day." 
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Shrewd,  that  one,  along  with  her 
ideals. 

The  first  time  I  saw  her  (on  the 
"Howards  of  Virginia"  location) 
Martha  was  a  stunning  Southern 
belle  dressed  in  chic  riding  clothes 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  and  gal- 
loping horse-back  down  a  trail 
toward  a  bevy  of  rolling  cameras. 
Side-saddle,  which  is  the  "hardest 
way. 

Three  hours  later  I  came  upon  an 
unspectacular  young  lady  dressed  in 
slacks  and  without  glamour.  She 
looked  a  little  like  one  of  the  script 
girls,  except  that  her  face  was  more 
distinctive  than  any  script- girl's 
face  ever  was  (square-jawed,  high- 
browed,  with  disturbingly  intelli- 
gent eyes) — and  she  was  looking 
speculatively  up  into  a  tree. 

"Hi,"  I  said.  Then,  of  course: 
"What's  up  there?" 

"Nothing.     Somebody    said    if    I 


climbed  a  tree  this  afternoon  I 
wouldn't  be  stiff  tomorrow  from 
riding." 

"Haven't  been  on  a  horse  for  a 
while,  hmm?" 

"I  have  never  been  on  a  horse. 
Until  today."  She  limped  into  the 
sun  and  sat  down.  "I  hiirt,"  she 
added  reflectively. 

The  sun  up  in  Santa  Cruz,  Cali- 
fornia, is  nice  and  warm,  and  there 
are  pine  trees  all  around  and  if 
you're  on  a  hill  you  can  look  down 
at  the  bay,  too.  Martha  and  I  sat, 
looked,  and  talked  about  her  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon. 

But  maybe  I'd  better  tell  you  her 
story  from  the  beginning,  in  a 
straight  line,  so  you  don't  get  con- 
fused. It's  a  nice  sort  of  tale,  with 
its  dominant  overtone  of  love  and 
its  undertones  of  sacrifice,  of  great 
friendship,  of  struggle  and  of  near 
despair.     {Continued  on  page  55) 
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New  silhouettes,  short  skirts, 
perky  hots — here's  Radio  Mir- 
ror's preview  of  fall  fashions, 
worn   by  lovely   Mary   Martin 


■  Miss  Martin's  evening  gown,  above,  is  of 
starched    nrK>usseline    de    soie.      The    lavish 
gold    palm    leaf    is    its    distinct   decoration. 

■  This  three-piece  costume    (right)    is   navy 
flannel.     The  slash  pockets  and  lining  of  the 
jacket    match    the    lining    of    the    top    coat. 

■  For    colder    days,    Mary    selected    a    gray 
Persian    lamb    jacket     (left)     with    an    off- 
the-face'  navy    felt    hat,    and    chamois    gloves. 
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RADIO  Mirror  brings  you  exclu- 
sive photos  of  Mary  Martin's 
new  fall  clothes  which  were 
designed  by  Edith  Head  for  Mary 
to  wear  in  her  new  Paramount  pic- 
ture, "Rhythm  On  The  River,"  in 
which  she  stars  with  Bing  Crosby. 
The  lovely  star  of  Thiirsday  night's 
Good  News  of  1940,  on  NBC,  liked 
these  clothes  so  much  that  she  pur- 
chased them  as  the  basic  beginning 
of  her  fall  wardrobe. 

"Frocks  will  reach  to  the  mid- 
calf  this  fall,"  says  Edith  Head. 
"Coats  should  drop  an  inch  below 
the  dress  hemline.  Evening  clothes 
will  have  skirts  longer  in  back. 
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"The  selection  of  a  fall  coat  is 
most  important,  for  it  can  make  or 
break  your  entire  wardrobe.  Sport 
coats  will  have  a  boxy,  broad- 
shouldered  look,  and  often  will  be 
coUarless.  Short,  boxy  models  will 
predominate  among  fur  coats — they 
will  be  sans  collars  and  will  have 
open  sleeves  and  deep  pockets. 

"Fall  frocks  will  feature  nearly 
every  fabric  and  color.  Sleeves  will 
have  many  new  details." 

Hats  will  be  perky,  a  bit  gay  and 
surely  becoming,  says  Miss  Head. 

These  designer  tips  coupled  with 
the  photographs  of  Mary's  ward- 
robe are  Good  News  for  Fall. 
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■  Huge  pockets  and  tie  closing  that 
are  held  by  copper  rings,  distinguish 
this  dressy  coat  of  rust-colored  wool 
with  matching  felt  hat.  Right,  Mary's 
polo  coat  has  the  new,  ample  fulness 
and  shoulder  yolce.  It  closes  at  the 
neckline  and  has  a  detachable  hood. 
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■  Mary's  paisley  print  chal- 
lis  (above)  boasts  a  pinched 
waistline  and  kimono  sleeves. 
The  rust  belt  and  pouch  pock- 
ets were  inspired  by  the  coot. 
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■  Glamour  was  her  life,  until  she 
fell  in  love  with  a  bandleader — 
the  confession  of  a  debutante  who 
gave  up  cafe  society  for  a  home 


Freddie  Donahue 


By    FREDDIE     DONAHUE 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
debbie  who  lunched  at  the 
Colony  Club  every  day.  She 
lolled  around  at  "21"  in  the  after- 
noons, shrilling  about  nothing  with 
other  empty-headed  society  girls. 
In  the  evenings,  she  went  to  the 
Versailles,  or  El  Morocco,  or  the 
Stork  Club.  You  simply  MUST  be 
seen  in  the  right  places,  my  dear! 

Twice  a  year,  she  went  to  Ber- 
muda or  Nassau  and  lazied  around 
on  the  beaches  with  indolent  young 
men  who  wore  crew  haircuts.  She 
was  seen  with  suave  continentals, 
who  never  had  any  money  in  their 
pockets,  but  who  did  have  such 
titles  as  "Duke"  or  "Count"  or 
"Marquis." 

She  thought  she  was  having  the 
time  of  her  life.  And  she  spoke  of 
the  things  that  happened  to  her  as 
being  "simply  marvelous"  or  "sim- 
ply wonderful"  or  "simply  deli- 
cious." Too  often,  she  drank  one 
cocktail  too  many  and  her  Lily 
Dache  hat  would  sit  very  precari- 
ously on  her  head.  Whenever  the 
pace  slackened,  she  would  get  pan- 
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icky  because  she  was  afraid  to  ad- 
mit that  life  with  the  400  was 
boring. 

Do  I  remember  her?  Oh,  very 
well.  Her  name  was  Frederica  Gal- 
latin.   That  girl  was  me. 

The  name  is  no  longer  Frederica 
Gallatin.  It's  plain  Freddie  Dona- 
hue now.  My  friends  are  no  longer 
the  people  who  speak  only  to  the 
400.  My  friends  are  the  real,  sin- 
cere, down-to-earth  people  who 
work  for  a  living. 

Society  kicked  me  out.  It  turned 
its  back  on  me  for  committing  an 
unpardonable  breach  of  Blue  Book 
etiquette.  You  see,  I  fell  in  love 
with  a  danceband  leader  and  mar- 
ried him.  His  name  is  Al  Donahue 
and  I  hope  you've  heard  of  him  and 
like  the  way  he  plays  swing  music. 

We've  been  married  seven  years 
and  have  two  children,  Albert,  Jr., 
aged  six,  and  Nancy,  who  is  just 
two  years  old.  Our  home  is  in  Man- 
hasset.  Long  Island.  The  doormen 
at  the  fashionable  spots  don't  see  me 
any  more  because  I'm  too  busy  with 
the  children  and  with  trotting  to  the 


■  On  Long  Island  is  the  simple  home 
of    fhe    happily    married    Donahues. 


butcher  and  the  baker.  They 
wouldn't  recognize  me  if  they  did 
see  me,  for  my  face  is  relaxed.  Liv- 
ing a  simple,  married  life  has  given 
me  a  sort  of  easy,  permanent  smile. 
I'm  perfectly  happy  and  I  intend  to 
stay  that  way. 

All  I  know  about  society  these 
days  is  what  I  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers. And  when  I  read  about  the 
antics  of  my  ex-cohorts,  I  sigh  with 
relief  and  thank  Heaven  that  I  am 
no  longer  copy  for  Cholly  Knicker- 
bocker or  Lucius  Beebe.  I  paid 
the  price  every  glamour  girl  pays 
for  a  life  devoted  to  being  seen  in 
the  right  places. 

It  is  a  one-dimensional  life,  be- 
lieve me.  It's  a  mad,  frantic  chase 
for  a  happiness  you  never  quite 
catch.  It  makes  you  jittery,  un- 
happy and,  after  awhile,  stupid  and 
unbearable.  The  people  aren't  real 
because  they  have  no  purpose  in 
life.  True  happiness  lies  in  the  en- 
joyment of  simple  things.  But  few 
glamour  girls  get  off  the  merry-go- 
round  long  enough  to  realize  this. 

I  might  be  in  "21"  right  now,  in- 
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Two  reasons  for  Freddie's  happi- 
'  ness — Albert   Junior,    and    Nancy. 

fstead  of  at  home  writing  this,  if  it 

lad  not  been  for  a  summer  I  spent 

in  Bermuda.    It  was  there  I  met  Al 

)onahue.     He  was  playing  in  the 

fashionable  Bermudiana  Hotel.     He 

ittracted  my  attention  because  he 

treated  my  crowd  the  way  you  treat 

fchildren.      He   looked   down    at   us 

[with  amused  and  tolerant  eyes.    He 

thad     dignity,    poise,    and    common 
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■  On  hot  afternoons  you'll  always 
find  the  Donahues  out  for  a  swim. 

sense,  which  all  my  escorts  lacked. 
I  lacked  them  too.  The  first  time 
I  was  introduced  to  him,  my  nose 
went  up  and  I  acted  as  though  it 
were  a  great  condescension  on  my 
part  to  talk  to  a  band  leader.  We 
went  to  a  friend's  house  to  play  rec- 
ords and  I  remember  saying  very 
haughtily,  "You  know,  I  always 
thought    musicians    had    long    hair 


■  Freddie    met   and    fell    in    love 
with  Al  one  summer  in   Bermuda. 

and  carried  violins." 

Al  laughed.  "I  knew  right  away 
you  were  the  observant  type,"  he 
said.    "Blondes  usually  are." 

"You  don't  like  blondes?"  I  said 
icily. 

"Not  as  much  as  brunettes,"  he 
grinned. 

This  made  me  furious  and  we  had 
quite    a    (Continued    on    page  53) 
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■  Mother  and  son  in  the  CBS  serial,  My  Son  and  I,  are  Betty 
Garde  and  Kingsley  Colton.  Sponsored  by  Calumet  and  Swans- 
down,  My  Son  and  I  is  heard  Monday  through  Friday  at  2:45 
P.M.,    E.D.T.    Below,  Grocie  Allen  with   Ronnie  anci   Sandra. 


^M/^ 


■  Presenting  an  exciting,  easy-to- 
enter  contest  for  all  mothers,  in 
which  ail  you  need  to  win  one  of 
28  cash  prizes  is— a  photograph! 


t 


MOTHERS,  here's  a  contest  designed  es- 
pecially for  you,  the  most  important 
members  of  all  families.  For  years  there 
have  been  beautiful  baby  contests,  but  now 
mothers  can  get  their  recognition,  too.  And 
it's  simplicity  itself  to  win. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  become  eligible  to 
win  one  of  the  twenty-eight  cash  prizes  is 
to  send  Radio  Mirror  a  photograph  of  your- 
self and  your  child,  or  children.  The  photo- 
graph, a  stamp  and  an  envelope — and  you're 
on  your  way. 

The  sponsors  of  the  popular  CBS  daytime 
program,  My  Son  and  I,  in  co-operation 
with  Radio  Mirror,  are  making  this  unique 
contest  possible.  But  that  doesn't  mean 
your  entry  must  be  a  mother-and-son  pic- 
ture. A  mother-and-daughter  picture,  or 
one  of  a  mother  and  daughter  and  son  will 
be  just  as  acceptable  to  the  judges. 

So  send  in  that  cherished  mother  and 
child  photograph.  It  needn't  be  a  studio 
portrait — any  good,  clear  snapshot  not 
smaller  than  3%  by  4^/4  inches  will  do. 
Neither  does  it  have  to  be  a  picture  taken 
recently.  It  may  bring  you  a  cash  prize, 
plus  the  thrill  of  seeing  it  published  later  in 
this  magazine. 

Read  the  rules  carefully  to  be  sure  you 
know  exactly  what  to  do  and  then  dig  out 
your  album  or  put  a  new  roll  of  film  in  the 
camera,  get  your  daughter  or  son,  or  both, 
pose  them  with  yourself — and  the  judges 
will  do  the  rest. 

And  just  as  a  guide  and  suggestion  as  to 
the  kind  of  pictures  you  can  send  in,  here  on 
these  two  pages  are  a  variety  of  mother- 
and-child  photographs,  with  famous  radio 
stars  posing  with  their  children. 

I 

OFFICIAL  ENTRY  COUPON 

Mother  and  Child   Photo  Editor, 

Radio  Mirror, 

P.  O.  Boic  556,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  the  accompanying  photoglyph  in  your 
Mother  and  Child  Photo  Contest,  pursuant  to  your  pub- 
lished rules  governing  this  contest. 

Name 


1 


Address . 


City. 


State. 
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■  You  can  submit  an  album  shot,  like  the 
one  above  of  Bess  Johnson  and  daughter 
Jane,  or  an  informal  snap  like  that  be- 
low of   Edward   G.   Robinson  and   Manny. 
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■  include  Father  in  the  picture  if  you  wish,  and  you'll  have  a  family 
group  like  the  one  below  of  Bing  Crosby,  Dixie  and  the  four  boys. 


■  Mary  Livingstone  and  Joan  Naomi  Benny 
pose   in  the  intimacy  of  their  own   home. 
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JOHN'S 


■  In  this  intimate  radio  novel  of  one 
woman's  marriage,  Elizabeth  squarely 
faces  the  choice  of  living  her  own 
life  or  the  one  John  offers  her— as 
fate  adds  new  irony  to  her  dilemma 


ELIZABETH  PERRY  was  resentful,  fearful  and  ter- 
ribly alone.  John,  her  husband,  whom  she  adored, 
was  so  immersed  in  Perry's  Department  Store  that  he 
had  forgotten  about  his  wife  and  home.  The  women 
with  whom  he  worked  in  the  store  shared  more  of  his 
thoughts  than  his  own  wife. 

There  was  Annette  Rogers,  clever  young  society  wo- 
man who  was  John's  chief  dress  designer.  Jealousy 
for  Annette  was  already  beginning  to  stir  in  Elizabeth's 
heart  when  she  learned,  indirectly,  that  Annette  had 
been  borrowing  money  from  John  with  which  to  play 
— very  successfully — the  stock  market.  John's  ad- 
miration for  Annette's  financial  cleverness  was  so 
obvious  that  Elizabeth  came  to  a  sudden  decision — to 
beat  Annette  at  her  own  game  by  investing  in  the 
market  herself.  When  she  discovered  that  the  million- 
aire, Robin  Pennington,  who  was  a  principal  stock- 
holder in  the  store,  had  been  giving  Annette  the  mar- 
ket tips  which  turned  out  so  successfuly,  Elizabeth 
asked  Pennington  to  help  her  with  his  advice.  The 
next  day  she  invested  the  $20,000  worth  of  bonds 
which  John  had  given  her  on  their  marriage,  in  an  oil 
stock,  buying  on  margin.  After  an  agonizing  week 
she  was  told  that  she  must  raise  another  $10,000,  or 
lose  her  original  investment,  and  in  a  panic  she  mort- 
gaged the  house. 

Then  her  plans  crashed  about  her  head.  The  oil 
stocks  fell  to  almost  nothing,  and  she  lost  her  entire 
$30,000.  Annette  announced  her  intention  of  marrying 
Henry  Sullivan,  John's  business  competitor,  and  Eliza- 
beth divined  it  was  because  she  had  lost  the  money 
which  John  had  loaned  her.  John,  desperately  in  need 
of  money  for  the  store,  asked  Elizabeth  for  her  bonds, 
and  she  was  forced  to  confess  that  they  were  gone. 
John  turned  to  the  only  backer  he  could  find,  wealthy 
Mortimer  Prince,  who  agreed  to  put  money  into  the 
store  if  John  would  hire  his  daughter,  Carlie,  and  teach 
her  store  management. 

Days  passed  before  the  breach  between  Elizabeth 
and  John  caused  by  her  loss  of  the  money  was  com- 
pletely healed.  Robin  Pennington,  seeing  her  un- 
happiness,  revealed  his  own  love  for  her  and  offered  to 
give  her  a  job  on  a  radio  station  he  had  recently 
bought.  Thus,  he  pointed  out,  she  could  earn  money 
to  repay  John.  But  while  she  pondered  his  offer, 
miraculously,  her  life  with  John  became  happy  once 
more.     She  had  dreaded  the  advent  of  Carlie  Prince, 


Fief  ionized  by  £f  be/da  Bedford  from  the  radio  serial  heard 


but  John  seemed  to  think  of  the  lovely,  spoiled  heiress 
only  as  a  charming  child,  and  of  himself  almost  as  her 
father. 

For  weeks,  John  and  Elizabeth  knew  their  old 
happy  relationship.  Then,  on  a  week-end  when  they 
had  planned  to  celebrate  their  wedding  anniversary, 
John  was  summoned  by  wire  to  Mortimer  Prince's 
lodge  at  Lake  Bemidji. 

Disappointed  at  being  left  alone  on  her  anniversary, 
Elizabeth  tried  to  pass  the  time  while  John  was  awky 
— and  late  on  Saturday  night,  turning  on  the  radio, 
she  heard  the  news  flash  of  a  hotel  fire  at  Lake  Bemidji, 
where  John  Perry  and  Carlie  Prince  were  listed  as 
among  the  missing! 
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Then  John  turned  to  Elizabeth,  his 
[arms  half  extended,  as  If  he  were 
[pleading    with    her    to    trust    in    him. 


Posed  by  Erin  O'Brien-Moore 
as  Elitabeih  and  William 
Post,     Jr.,     as     John     Perry. 


: 


Monday  through  Friday  at  3:30  P.M.,  E.D.7.,  on  NBC-Blue,  and  sponsored  by  the  makers  of  Freeione  and  Kolynos  Toothpaste. 


THERE  must  be  some  mistake!"     Elizabeth  Perry 
repeated  the  words  again  and  again,  barely  con- 
scious  they   had   become   her  prayer   during   that 
frantic  drive. 

A  mistake.  Yet,  against  her  constant  hope,  het  heart 
pounded  out  the  staccato  words  of  the  news  broadcast, 
announcing  over  and  over  the  horror  in  her  ears: 

".  .  .  the  Crane  Hotel  in  the  resort  town  of  Lake 
Bemidji  is  on  fire,  a  blazing  inferno  .  .  .  among  those 
registered  and  missing  are  John  Perry  .  .  .  Carlie 
Prince.  .  .  ." 

Only  the  hope  of  saving  her  husband  had  driven 
Elizabeth  out  into  the  night.  When  she  had  heard  the 
news  bulletin,   as  she  sat  peacefully  by  her  fire,  an 
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electric  switch  turned  in  her  mind,  sent  her  into  action. 
Now  through  three  of  the  strangest  hours  she  had  ever 
known,  she  had  strained  at  the  wheel  of  her  car,  peer- 
ing through  the  foggy  night,  turning  and  struggling 
thrnugh  narrow  country  roads — on  toward  Lake 
Bennidji. 

A  heavy  fog  blanketed  the  narrow  road.  Only  by 
leaning  far  out  of  the  car  could  she  see  as  she  drove. 
The  hazard  was  too  great  for  time  to  think  beyond  the 
feeble  reach  of  the  headlights.  Had  she  been  unwise 
in  taking  this  back  route  to  the  Lake?  Could  she  have 
made  better  time  on  the  main  highway,  which,  of 
course,  would  be  roaring  with  fire  engines,  ambu- 
lances and  speeding  cars? 
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Against  the  wall  of  fog  she  imag- 
ined John's  face.  She  strained  to 
see  the  expression,  which  eluded 
her.  If  only  he  could  know  she  was 
trying  to  reach  him,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  rush  the  car  faster.  The 
wild  impulse  wound  her  fingers 
tighter  about  the  unyielding  wheel. 
She  tried  to  grip  her  excited  heart, 
hold  her  mind  still. 

THIS  couldn't  be  the  end!  Five 
years  of  love,  of  marriage,  of  life 
together  .  .  .  this  couldn't  be  the 
end — for  John.  For  her,  too.  How 
could  she  go  on  without  him? 

Elizabeth  struggled  to  think  of  the 
present,  in  which  she  was  hurrying 
to  help,  to  find  John,  doing  the  only 
thing  she  knew  to  do;  even  though 
she  arrived  too  late,  even  though 
she  were  powerless  when  she 
reached  him.  Like  a  drowning  per- 
son, she  reviewed  so  much  of  what 


had  gone  before  in  John's  life  with 
her.  John's  life.  It  couldn't  be 
over,  because  he  loved  to  live  too 
dearly.  He  lived  every  ounce  of  life 
richly,  fully.  Out  in  it  all  the  time, 
reaching  for  the  maximum,  inviting 
challenge,  courting  the  exhilaration 
of  combat,  excitement.  If  only  she 
could  have  been  more  exciting  to 
him!  The  feeling  of  inadequacy  bit 
into  her  excited  heart.  John  loved 
thinking  of  her  as  being  out  of  the 
stimulation  of  business.  He  wanted 
her  in  a  comfortable  home,  sepa- 
rated from  his  active  world  .  .  .  just 
as  she  had  been  tonight  when  his 
world  of  activity  and  excitement 
reached  in  and  found  her,  striking 
her  into  action  with  its  news.  Its 
unrest.  No,  the  life  John  visualized 
for  his  wife  held  no  terror  such  as 
this.  No  matter  what  happened 
John  would  not  want  her  driving 
wildly,  blindly  into  the  night. 


■  "Why  did  this  have  to  happen  now?"  she  was  thinking — ^when  she 
had   at   last  decided    to    leave   John,    begin   a    life   without   him. 


low  could  she  keep  back  tha 
other  thought  any  longer?  When  it 
was  right  there,  on  the  top  of  her 
mind,  edging  in,  pushing  for  notice 
all  the  time!  The  car  plunged  down 
a  hill,  into  a  little  valley.  Through 
the  thicker  fog  came  the  strong 
pungent  smell  of  smoke.  The  fire 
could  not  be  far  now. 

Elizabeth's  heart  pumped  like  the 
car  engine.  The  sudden  steep  in- 
cline called  for  second  gear.  At  the 
hill  top,  where  the  trees  cleared, 
surely  she  would  be  able  to  see  the 
fire!  Would  John  still  be  missing? 
She  could  not  push  the  other 
thought  back  longer  .  .  .  would  Car- 
lie  he  missing,  too? 

Why,  in  the  greatest  torment  she 
had  ever  known,  did  she  keep 
thinking  of  Carlie?  Why  was  Carlie 
Prince  in  the  hotel  where  John  was? 
Why,  too,  was  John  there,  when  he 
had  said  he  was  going  to  Mortimer 
Prince's  lodge?  The  lodge  was  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  lake  from 
the  hotel.  Miles  lay  between.  The 
ugly  facts,  the  uglier  questions, 
marshalled  themselves  before  her, 
refusing  to  be  ignored. 

Oh,  did  it  really  matter  now  what 
John  had  said,  what  she  once  be- 
lieved and  understood?  What  sus- 
picion could  be  important  now? 
Only  one  thing  mattered.  Only  one 
— that  John  was  alive.  Elizabeth's 
wide,  staring  eyes  stung  with  guilt. 

NOW,  on  the  hill  top  she  could  see 
flames  flashing  high  and  wide! 
The  lake,  mirroring  the  flare,  was 
fantastic. 

Elizabeth's  foot  pushed  harder  on 
the  gas.  Her  hands  gripped  the 
wheel,  steadying  and  comforting  her 
in  some  small  measure  as  a  prayer 
burst  from  her  heart: 

"Let  him  be  alive.  .  .  .  Let  him  be 
alive." 

How  she  ever  lived  until  she  saw 
John  would  always  remain  a  mys- 
tery of  horror  in  her  memory.  Sec- 
onds dragged  painfully  as  a  state 
trooper  propelled  her  up  the  steps 
of  a  little  hospital  at  Lake  Bemidji, 
through  the  corridor,  up  more  steps, 
where  ether  was  stronger  than 
smoke. 

John  was  lying  on  a  white  bed. 
He  was  fully  clothed.  A  bandage 
was  wound  about  his  head.  He  did 
not  see  her,  because  his  eyes  were 
closed  and  during  that  strange  sec- 
ond as  she  stood  in  the  doorway, 
her  mind  photographed  every  de- 
tail. That  he  was  alone,  that  two 
lights  burned  strangely  against  the 
stark  white  of  the  walls  and  the 
first  rays  of  morning  sun. 

"John!     John!" 

Elizabeth's  voice  was  hoarse, 
barely  more  than  a  whisper.  She 
reached    (Continued    on   page  70) 
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Is  IT  business  or  pleasure  that  is 
attracting   Ona  Munson,   femme 
star    of    Big    Town,    to    the    big 
town? 


Bill  Goodwin,  Bob  Hope's  an- 
nouncer, will  resume  work  on  the 
Blondie  programs,  after  a  two 
months'  absence  trotting  the  stage 
boards  with  Hope. 


The  death  of  Robert  Wildhack  up- 
set the  plans  of  Al  Pearce's  show 
.  the  other  week.  The  famous  "sneeze 
and  snore"  artist  was  scheduled  to 
appear  on  the  show. 

*  *       * 

The  Dr.  Christian  show,  starring 
Jean    Hersholt,    is    already    signed 

until  1942. 

*  *       * 

The  Andrews  Sisters,  Maxine, 
Patty  and  LaVerne,  are  playing 
featured  parts  in  "Argentine 
Nights"  with  the  Ritz  Brothers,  and. 
I  are  so  good  they  have  been  signed 
for  three  additional  pictures. 
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Fanny  Brice  frankly  admits  that 
the  comic  strip  is  her  favorite  read- 
ing.   She  studies  the  comics  in  all 

daily  papers. 

*       *       * 

Shooting  of  the  first  "Scattergood 
Baines"  starts  August  first! 

By    GEORGE     FISHER 

Mutual's  Hollywood  Reporter 


Shirley  Temple  will  not  be  a 
voter  for  another  decade.  But  this 
month  she  proved  that  she  won't 
be  "lost  in  the  shuffle"  before  she 
becomes  of  voting  age.  Shirley,  I 
am  told  very  confidentially,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  long  series  of  broad- 
casts commencing  late  in  the  fall. 
She  has  made  temporary  deals  with 
two  major  film  companies,  any  one 
of  which  assures  us  that  she  will 
remain  on  the  screen.  Which  means 
she  will  be  busier  than  ever  before. 

One  reason  Shirley's  been  kept  off 
the  air  is  that  she  was  too  young  to 
read,  which  would  necessitate  her 
having  to  memorize  radio  scripts. 
Now  that  she's  grown-up,  look  for 
her  to  continue  to  hang  on  to  her 
place  in  your  heart  as  a  movie  and 
radio  favorite. 

*       *       * 

Irving    Hoffman,    in    New    York, 
writes  that  Milton  Berle,  the  comic, 
is  a  dead  ringer  for  Ben  Lyon,  since 
he  had  his  nose  clipped  down. 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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THE  COOKING  CORNER  PRESENTS 
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By   KATE  SMITH 

Radio  Mirror's  Food  Counsellor 

Listen  to  l^ats  Smith's  daily  talks  over  CBS  at  12 
o'cfock,  noon,  E.D.T.,  sponsored  by  Genera/   Foods. 


HERE  I  am,  with  more  of  those 
wonderful  prize-winning 
recipes  from  the  Radio  Mirror 
Cooking  Corner  Recipe  Contest,  just 
as  I  promised  you. 

So  many  contestants  sent  in 
recipes  for  desserts  that  my  hunch 
that  most  of  the  eating  pubhc  is 
dessert-minded  was  confirmed,  and 
for  this  reason  I've  selected  for  you 
five  desserts  which  are  new,  de- 
licious and  different  from  any  I've 
ever  eaten.  But  varied  as  they  are, 
they  have  one  thing  in  common — 
they  are  quickly  and  easily  made 
and  they  require  a  minimum  of 
baking  time,  surely  an  asset  in  these 
sultry  days.  . 

Since  so  many  of  you  have 
adopted  the  modern  method  of 
economy— using  the  oven  to  prepare 
the  whole  dinner  rather  than  one 
dish  alone — I've  added  an  entree 
which  can  cook  right  along  with  a 
number  of  these  desserts. 

Polly  Apples 

(Mrs.   E.   E.   Hughes,   Wilmore,    Pa.) 

4  medium  apples 

1  cup  sour  cream 
Vz  cup  water 
Cinnamon 
Cut  apples   in   half   and   remove 
cores.    Place,   rounded   side  up,   in 
cake  pan  or  baking  dish,  add  water 
and  bake  at  moderate  temperature 
until  apples  begin  to  soften.    Pour 
sour    milk    over    apples,     sprinkle 
generously  with  cinnamon  then  con- 
tinue cooking  imtil  mixture  bubbles 
and  apples  are  done.   This  makes  a 
nice  individual  dessert — two   apple 
halves  cooked  in  a  small  ramekin 

Paradise  Coconut  Surprise 

(Mrs.    Grace    V.    Marlow.    Spokane,    Wash.) 

4  oz.  package  of  grated  coconut 

1  pt.  milk 

2  tbls.  butter 

stale  cake  (crumbled) 
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2  eggs   (separated) 

2  tbls.  sugar 
%  tsp.  vanilla  extract 

2  tbls.  sugar  (for  meringue) 

Jam 
Reserve  enough  coconut  to 
sprinkle  on  top  of  the  pudding.  Boil 
together  for  two  minutes  the  re- 
maining coconut,  milk  and  butter. 
Pour  boiling  mixture  onto  cake 
crumbs,  mix  thoroughly  and  add 
beaten  egg  yolks,  sugar  and  vanilla. 
Pour  into  greased  baking  dish  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 
F. )  When  done,  place  small  mounds 
of  jam  over  the  top.  Whip  the 
whites  of  eggs  stiff,  add  2  tbls.  sugar 


and  pile  roughly  over  the  jam- 
dotted  pudding.  Brown  slightly  in 
oven,  sprinkle  with  coconut  (which 
you  may  dye  with  fruit  coloring  if 
you  wish).  Serve  with  whipped 
cream  if  desired. 

Chocolate   Peppermint  Nut  Roll 

(Mrs.    Janlsch,    SI.    Paul,     Minn.) 

4  eggs 

4  tbls.  powdered  sugar 

3  tsps.  cocoa 
V2  cup  cake  flour 

1  tsp.  double  acting  baking  powder 
1%  cups  whipping  cream 

1  stick  peppermint  candy 


YOUR  OWN  BRIDGE  PARTY 

RULE  1 
Invite  only  people  you  ore  sure  will 
be  congenial  with  one  another. 

RULE  Z 

Hove  your  tables  ready  with  score- 
pads,  pencils  and  fresh  crisp  cards  in 
position  so  your  guests  can  begin  to 
play  without  delay. 

RULE  3 

Select  refreshments  which  can  be 
prepared  several  hours  in  advance  of 
the  party:  those  which  must  be  eaten 
as  soon  as  ready  will  either  call  you 
away  from  your  guests  before  the  lost- 
hand  is  finished  or  force  them  to  wait 
uncomfortably  while  you  ore  fussing 
in  the  kitchen. 

RULE  4 

Be  sure  to  hove  plenty  of  long  cool- 
ing drinks  to  serve  during  the  game, 
such  as  the  iced  chocolate  mocha 
shdwn  in  the  intriguing  king  and  queen 
decorated   glasses.      Make    it   in    ad- 


vance by  combining  half  a  cup  of 
chocolate  syrup,  three  cups  of  milk 
and  one  cup  of  very  strong  hot  cofFee 
and  beating  with  a  rotory  beater 
until  frothy.  Just  before  serving,  beat 
again,  pour  over  cracked  ice  and  top' 
with  whipped  cream.  (Makes  four 
toll  glasses  fulL) 

Follow  these  four  rules  and  your 
guests  will  have  a  good  time^which 
means  that  you  will,  tool 
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■  Polly  Apples,   submitted   by  Mrs. 
E.    E.    Hughes    of   Wllmore,    Penna. 

Beat  egg  yolks  well.  Sift  together 
powdered  sugar,  cocoa,  flour  and 
baking  powder  and  mix  with  the 
beaten  yolks.  Beat  egg  whites  stiff 
and  fold  into  first  mixture.  Spread 
%-inch  thick  on  greased  baking 
sheet  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees  F.)  until  done,  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Turn  cake  onto 
waxed  paper  which  has  been  laid 
over  a  damp  cloth.  Crush  the  pep- 
permint stick  and  add  it  to  the 
cream  after  it  has  been  beaten. 
Spread  peppermint-flavored  whip- 
ped cream  onto  cake  (reserving 
some  whipped  cream  for  top)  and 
roll  as  you  would  a  jelly  roll.  Spread 
remaining  whipped  cream  on  top 
and  sprinkle  with  grated  nut  meats. 
Serve  with  hot  Mint  Chocolate 
Sauce. 

Hot  Mint  Chocolate  Sauce 

1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  water 

1  cup  grated  chocolate 

1  tsp.  mint  flavoring 

Cook  together  sugar,  water  and 
grated  chocolate  to  form  smooth 
sauce.  Remove  from  heat  and  stir 
in  mint  flavoring. 

Strawberry   Cream    Pie 

(Mrs.  Alice   Flaherty,   Detroit,    Michigan) 

y-j,  cup  sugar 
SVa  tbls.  cornstarch 
Vs  tsp.  salt 

2  egg  yolks 
%  tsp.  vanilla 

1  cup  hulled  strawberries 

1  large  baked  pie  shell 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  scalded 
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■  Paradise    Coconut    Surprise — Mrs. 
Grace   V.   Marlow,   Spokane,   Wash. 

milk  gradually.  Cook  fifteen  min- 
utes in  a  double  boiler,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  mixture  thickens. 
Slowly  pour  hot  mixture  onto  beat- 
en egg  yolks,  return  to  double  boiler 
and  cook  two  minutes  longer.  Add 
vanilla,  pour  into  baked  pie  shell 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  "When  cool, 
add  strawberries,  and  top  with  the 
following  strawberry  meringue. 

Strawberry  Meringue 
2  egg  whites 

1  cup  hulled  strawberries 
1  cup  powdered  sugar 

Place  all  three  ingredients  in  bowl 
and  beat  until  light  and  fluffy — 
about  ten  minutes  with  electric 
beater,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  by 
hand.  Pile  meringue  on  pie  and 
place  in  refrigerator  for  half  an 
hour  before  cutting. 

Banana  Pineapple  Pie 

"      (Mrs.  J.  W.  Mitchell.  Caldwell,  Texas) 

1  cup  sugar 

2  cups  milk 

4  tbls.  flour  or  3  tbls.  cornstarch 

3  eggs,  separated 

1  small  can  crushed  pineapple 

2  chopped  bananas 

Combine  sugar,  nailk,  flour  (or 
cornstarch)  with  the  well-beaten 
egg  yolks  and  cook  in  double  boiler, 
stirring  to  prevent  liimping,  until 
thick.  When  thick,  set  aside  to  cool. 
When  cool,  stir  in  pineapple  (which 
has  been  drained)  and  bananas. 
Pour  into  baked  pie  shell.  Cover 
with  meringue  made  of  the  three 
egg  whites  beaten  with  3  tbls.  sugar. 
Bake  until  meringue  is  browned. 


■  Banana    Ptneapple    Pie — by   Mrs. 
J.  W.  Mitchell,  Caldwell.  Texas. 

Ham  Stuffed    Eggs 

(Mrs.    Clyde    Roeder,    Lansing,    Iowa) 

6  hard  cooked  eggs 
%g  tsp.  prepared  mustard 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Vz  cup  ground  cooked  ham   (left- 
over) 
1  can   (10  oz.)   condensed  mush- 
room soup 
%  cup  water 
Vz  cup  buttered  crumbs 
Vz  cup  grated  cheese 
Peel  hard  cooked  eggs,  split  into 
half  lengthwise  and  remove  yolks. 
Mash  yolks  and  mix  well  with  sea- 
sonings and  ground  ham.    Fill  egg 
whites  with  the  yolk  mixture,  place 
in  buttered  pan   and  pour   on   the 
mushroom    soup    which    has    been 
blended  smoothly  with  the  water. 
Cover    with    buttered    crumbs    and 
grated  cheese  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven   (350  degrees  F.)   until  cheese 
and  crumbs  are  golden  brown  and 
sauce  is  bubbling.    Serve  on  toast. 
Variations:    ( 1 )  Use  crabmeat  in- 
stead of  ham  for  filling,  and  serve 
with  rich  cheese  sauce  (white  sauce 
with  grated  cheese  added)   instead 
of  mushroom  sauce. 

(2)  Use  shredded  chicken  and 
mushroom  in  filling,  and  serve  with 
mushroom  sauce  as  given  in  origi- 
nal recipe. 

(3)  Use  flaked  salmon  (canned) 
in  filling  and  bake  with  rich  white 
sauce  to  which  one  small  can  of 
peas  (or  one  cup  cooked  fresh  peas) 
has  been  added.  One  teaspoon 
grated  onion  may  be  added  to 
any  one  of  these  sauces  if  you 
hke  it. 
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FACING   THE 


■  When  you  hear  the  strains  of  sav- 
age music  on  a  piano,  it's  the 
introduction    to    Bob    Zurke's    band. 


THE  Artie  Shaw-Lana  Turner  mar- 
riage is  now  just  a  front  page 
memory,  but  the  clarinetist  is 
doing  well  enough  musically,  on  the 
Burns  and  Allen  commercial. 

*  *         * 

Benny  Goodman  should  be  out  of 
Mayo  Clinic  by  the  time  you  read 
this.  He  sought  relief  in  the  famous 
Minnesota  hospital  from  a  sciatic 
nerve  condition.  Ziggy  Elman  did 
the  baton  waving  while  Benny  was 
away.  However,  the  bespectacled 
swingster  is  expected  back  on  the 
bandstand  for  his  September  Meadow- 
brook,  N.  J.,  engagement. 

Griff  Williams  will  be  a  1941  papa. 
.  .  .  Bonnie  King,  a  former  KMBC, 
Kansas  City  songstress,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Bob  Crosby  band.  .  .  . 
Leith  Stevens'  band  renewed  for  the 
Fall  Big  Town  series. 

Paul  Whiteman  and  his  band  are 
reported  to  have  received  $30,000  for 
their     chore     in     the     new     Mickey 

Rooney  film,   "Strike  Up  the  Band." 

*  *         * 

Best  bet  for  next  season:  Lovely 
Carol  Bruce,  hit  singer  of  "Louisiana 
Purchase."  Movie,  record,  and  radio 
people  are  after  the  girl  who  used  to 
pinch -hit  for  Bea  Wain  in  Larry 
Clinton's  band. 

*  *         * 

Marlyn  Stuart,  Hollywood  eyeful, 
has  signed  a  two  year  contract  to  sing 
with  Al  KaveliA's  band. 

You  can  tune  in  Hal  Kemp  from 
New  Orleans'  Roosevelt  Hotel  and 
Ted  Lewis  from  Chicago's  Chez 
Paree. 

Tom  Cat  of  the  Keys 

FROM  a  backstage  dressing  room  in 
New  York's  Paramount  theater,  one 
day  last  season,  came  the  stately 
sounds  of  a  Bach  fugue — a  strange 
and  foreign  noise  for  this  swing  cita- 
del. Like  an  unheralded  pied  piper, 
the    player     attracted     the     assorted 
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RADIO  MIRROR  READERS  VOTE  SAMMY 
KAYE    THEIR    1940    STAR    BANDLEADER 

SAMMY  KAYE  is  the  victor  in  RADIO 
MIRROR'S  second  annual  band  popular- 
ity poll,  which  found  hundreds  of  "Fac- 
ing the  Music"  readers  casting  their 
ballots  for  46  difFerent  dispensers  of 
sweet  and  swing  music.  The  slim  Ohioan 
copped  first  place  from  last  year's  win- 
ner, Eddy  Duchin,  by  the  narrow  mar- 
gin of  twenty-two  votes.  Overwhelm- 
ing preference  for  sweet  orchestras  was 
also  recorded. 

Here  are  the  RADIO  MIRROR  dance 
band  favorites  for  1940: 

1.  Sammy  Koye 

2.  Eddy  Duchin 

3.  Guy  Lombardo  / 

4.  Kay   Kyser         ) 

5.  Benny  Goodman 

6.  Orrin  Tucker 

7.  Dick  Jurgens 

8.  Glenn  Miller 

9.  Gene    Krupa 

10.  Tommy  Dorsey 

11.  Charlie  Barnet 

12.  Bob  Crosby 

Formal  presentation  of  the  "Facing  the 
Music"  gold  baton  will,  be  made  in  Sep- 
tember on  one  of  Sammy  Kaye's  coast 
to   coast  broadcasts. 
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■  Evelyn  Poe,  Bob's  vocalist,  seldom 
hears  ner  boss  playing  Bach  these 
days.  He  only  does  it  when  he's  sad. 

stagefolk.  They  listened  reverently. 
When  the  concert  was  finished,  only 
the  distant  sounds  of  the  talkie,  com- 
ing from  the  auditorium,  broke  the 
spell.  Suddenly  the  pianist  spun 
around.  When  he  saw  his  audience, 
his  face  turned  crimson.  He  got  up 
sheepishly  and  closed  the  door, 

A  few  minutes  later  this  same  pian- 
ist was  seated  at  another  piano — this 
time  on  the  stage — and  was  beating 
out  a  savage  boogie  woogie  introduc- 
tion that  meant  one  thing  to  the  joy- 
ful spectators:  Bob  Zurke  and  his 
band. 

That  little  backstage  episode  is  the 
best  way  to  describe  28-year-old, 
Detroit-bom  jazz  stylist,  tabbed  so 
appropriately  the  "tom  cat  of  the 
keys."  Because  back  of  all  his  mod- 
ern piano  hijinks  is  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics.  Bob  says  he 
couldn't  play  his  kind  of  jazz  with- 
out it. 

When  I  asked  Bob  about  that  Bach 
performance,  he  explained: 

"It  was  opening  day.  My  band  was 
new.  I  wasn't  sure  we  had  clicked, 
so  when  I  got  to  my  dressing  room 
I  went  directly  to  the  piano  and  tried 
to  play — ^play  anything  that  would 
get  my  mind  off  that  first  show.  I 
guess  I  was  pessimistic.  Anytime  I'm 
feeling  low,  you  see,  I  turn  to  Bach." 

Bob  hasn't  played  much  Bach  since 
that  memorable  day.  He's  been  too 
happy.  The  month  of  July  saw  his 
band  in  a  summer  collaboration  with 
singer  Tony  Martin.  Together  they 
played  a  series  of  successful  one  night 
engagements  that  helped  win  this 
band  many  new  friends.  The  FaU 
season  promises  lucrative  engage- 
ments. 

Bob  was  born  in  Detroit  of  a  poor 
but  large  family.  He  had  five  sisters 
and  two  brothers.  From  the  time  he 
was  four,  his  strong,  nimble  fingers 
have  splashed  keyboards  —  hurdy 
gurdy  keyboards,  Steinways,  a  gum- 
stuck  keyboard  in  a  nickelodeon,  and 
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now  on  his  shiny,  new  Storytone, 
which  utilizes  specially  designed  elec- 
trical amplification  to  give  full  tone 
color  to  piano  solos. 

When  there  wasn't  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  music  lessons,  Bob 
got  them  by  other  methods.  He 
would  work,  or  he'd  win  a  music 
scholarship.  By  the  time  he  and  his 
cousin  Stanley  Dennis,  now  a  well 
known  bass  player,  formed  their  first 
band  Bob  had  sixteen  years  of  musi- 
cal study  behind  him. 

To  make  sure  that  their  band  was 
playing  in  the  currently  popular 
tempo,  the  cousins  would  listen  for 
hours  to  the  recordings  of  Jean  Gold- 
kette,  Red  Nichols,  and  Bix  Beider- 
becke,  and  be  guided  by  them. 

Those  early  recordings  of  pioneer 
swing  were  never  forgotten.  "I  play 
now  as  I  played  then,  with  allowances 
only  for  a  sprightlier  tempo,"  Bob 
said. 

But  so  enmeshed  in  musical  finesse 
did  Bob  become  that  he  sacrificed  all 
attempts  to  learn  finances  or  show- 
manship. Thus  his  star  was  late  in 
shining.  For  years  he  banged  around 
from  one  band  to  another.  Sometimes 
he  was  stranded.  Often  he  worked 
in  two  bands  at  a  time. 

This  happened  when  Bob  was  in 
urgent  need  of  cash  and  his  mother 
r  was  ill.  His  first  chore  lasted  from 
6  p.  M.  to  2  A.  M.  Then,  while  the 
other  musicians  were  wearily  pack- 
ing their  instruments.  Bob  would 
dash  out  to  a  nearby  honkey  tonk, 
,  and  tickle  the  keys  for  another  four 
hours. 

Fortunately  for  Bob's  fingers,  his 
prolific  pianology  became  known  to 
wise  musicians.  The  golden  offer 
finally   came.     Bob   Crosby's   pianist, 

■  Mignon  Smith's  job   (below)    is  to 
play  records  for  imperfections.    She 
I  listens    to    eighty    of    them    a    day. 


Joe  Sullivan,  was  desperately  ill. 
They  needed  a  replacement  quickly. 
Bob  Zurke  flew  from  Detroit  to  Dal- 
las. He  arrived  in  Texas  at  8:30  and 
was  on  the  bandstand  an  hour  later. 

Bob  quit  the  Crosby  band  last  year. 
Some  say  he  was  never  happy  there, 
since  he  was  not  one  of  the  troupe 
included  in  the  cooperative  setup, 
and  hence  did  not  share  in  the  yearly 
dividends.  Others  say  Bob  was  not  an 
easy  man  to  handle.  Then  there  were 
always  offers  from  bookers  suggest- 
ing that  he  head  his  own  band. 

Zurke  was  hounded  by  bad  luck. 
He  broke  his  finger  just  before  his 
band's  premiere.  After  that,  just 
when  the  band  was  getting  a  start, 
swing  music  started  to   decline. 

Bob  has  certain  set  ideas  on  how 
to  play  dance  music. 

Here  are  some  of  his  rules: 

"Play  the  blues  simple  and  clean. 
You  must  feel  a  ballad  and  fill  out 
the  tones.  As  for  a  rhythm  number, 
well,  just  go  out  and  pitch!" 


How  They  Make  Records 

THANKS  to  dance  music,  the 
'  phonograph  record  industry  is  ex- 
periencing an  almost  unbelievably 
successful  revival.  There  has  been 
a  700  per  cent  sales  increase  since 
1933.  Last  year,  50,000,000  discs  were 
sold.  There  are  now  some  300,000 
slot  machine  phonographs  blaring 
forth  across  the  country.  Many  of  the 
radios  sold  today  have  record-play- 
ing   attachments. 

With  this  rebirth,  the  manufac- 
ture of  recordings  has  improved 
considerably. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  is 
no  wax  or  rubber  in  records.  The 
material  is  composed  of  resins,  shel- 
lac, and  various  types  of  fillers  in  a 
formula  that  is  constantly  being 
changed.  This  takes  the  form  of  a 
huge  mass  of  black  dough,  before  it  is 
pressed  into  discs.  The  master  record 
is  cut  in  a  large  studio,  where  the 
bandleader  checks  with  the  sound 
engineer  to  insure  high  quality  acous- 
tics and  proper  microphone  place- 
ment. 

Often  a  song  is  played  a  dozen 
times  before  perfection  is  reached. 
Then  another  engineer  watches  the 
groove  on  the  master  through  a 
microscope  to  make  certain  its  depth 
is  correct. 

This  record  then  undergoes  a 
metalizing  process,  receiving  two 
applications  of  bronze  powder  and 
a  silver  cyanide  treatment  in  order 
to  form  a  silver  plate  from  the 
disc. 

The  disc  is  then  passed  to  the  en- 
graving division  where  any  imperfec- 
tions are  engraved  out.  Old  or  im- 
perfect        (Continued    on    page    83) 


■  A  lump  of  "biscuit  dough"  is  in- 
serted in  this  machine  end  in  35 
seconds  out  pops  a   perfect  record. 
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9:00 

10:00 

7:00 

9:00 

10:00 

Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  A.M. 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 

NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

8:30 

CBS:  Morning  Moods 

NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  News  of  Europe 

NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 

9:15 

NBC-Red:  Four  Showmen  Quartet 

9:30 

CBS.  Richard  Maxwell 

NBC- Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

10:00 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

NBC-Blue:  Melodic  Moods 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

10:30 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 

NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

NBC-Red.  Children's  Hour 

11:05 

CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 

NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

11:30 

CBS:   MAJOR    BOWES    FAMILY 

NBC-Blue:  Sid  Walton 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

11:45 

NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 

12:00  Noon 

NBC-Blue:  RADIO    CITY    MUSIC 

HALL 
NBC-Red:  Bonnie  Stewart 
12:30  P.M. 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC- Red  Wings  Over  America 
1:00 

CBS:  Church  ot  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  American  Red  Cross 
NBCRed:  Lee  Gordon  Orch. 
1:15 

NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 
1:30 

CBS:  March  of  Games 
NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
NBC-Red:  Silvor  Strings 
2:00 

CBS:  United  We  Stand 
NBC-Blue:  Treasure  Trails 
2:30 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 

Round  Table 
3:00 

CBS.  CBS  Symphony 
NBC-Red:  Concert  Music 
3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 
3:30 

NBC-Red:  Yvette 
3:45 

NBC-Red: 
4:00 
NBC-Blue: 


H.  V.  Kaltenborn 


National  Vespers 


NBC-Red:  NBC  Orchestra 

4:30 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 

NBC-Blue:  Swing  Ensemble 

NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 

5:30 

CBS:  Flow  Gently,  Sweet    Rhythm 

NBC-Blue:  Voice  of  Hawaii 

NBC-Red:  From  Hollywood  Today 

6:00 

CBS:  Fun  in  Print 

NBC-Blue:  Gordon  Orchestra 

NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

6:30 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 

NBC-Blue:  Cavalcade  of  Hits 

NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

7:00 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 

NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 

7:30 

CBS:  ELLERY    QUEEN 

NBC-Blue:  World's  Fair  Band 

NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

00 
CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
NBC-Blue:  Sunday  Night  Concert 
NBC-Red:  CHARLIE    MCCARTHY 
8:30 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 
NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 
8:55 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
9:00 

CBS:  FORD   SUMMER    HOUR 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Mcrry-Go- 

Round 
9:15 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 
9:30 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 

Familiar  Music 
9:45 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 
10:00 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 
10:30 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 
NBC-Red:  Human  Nature  in  Action 
10:45 
NBC-Red:  Voice  That  Walks  Beside 

You 
11:00 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 


SUNDAY  S    HIGHLIGHTS 


The    Southernaires — Edmonson,    Smith,    Toney    and    Peters. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  September  1,  8,  15  and  221 
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September  I:  Big  news  today  is  that  Charlie  McCarthy  and  his  stooge,  Edgar  Bergen,' 
are  back  on  the  air — NBC-Red  at  8:00 — and  Deanna  Durbin  is  his  first  guest,  singing 
songs  from  her  new  picture,  "Spring  Parade."  .  .  .  CBS  broadcasts  the  last  day  of 
the    National    Lawn    Tennis    matches    at    Forest    Hills. 

September  8:  The  musical  game  the  Philip  Morris  program  used  to  play  has  given  way 
to  a  mystery-dramatic  series.  Crime  Doctor — CBS  at  8:30. 

September  15:  A  new  program  starring  Oliver  Santorio,  yodeler,  starts  this  afternoon  at 
5:15  on  NBC-Blue. 

September  22:  For  the  kind  of  music  everybody  likes  to  hum,  tune  in  Gene  Autry's 
program   on   CBS   at  6:30. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  The  Southernaires 
Quartet,  on  NBC-Blue  at  10:30  A.M., 
E.D.T. 

Too  seldom  sponsored,  too  little  appre- 
ciated, always  well  worth  listening  to — 
that's  the  Southernaires.  These  four 
colored  singers  are  well  into  their  eleventh 
year  of  network  broadcasting,  and  they've 
become  a  real  NBC  institution.  If  the 
absence  of  ballyhoo  about  them  has  kept 
you  from  getting  acquainted,  today  is  a 
good   time   to    repair  the    omission. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1929  that  four 
young  colored  men  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  met  in  New  York's  Harlem  and 
decided  to  form  a  quartet.  They  rehearsed 
for  three  months  before  making  their  debut 
in  a  Manhattan  church.  By  that  time  they 
were  a  thousand  dollars  in  debt,  so  they 
had  to  be  good.  They  were.  More  church 
jobs  followed;  then  they  went  on  the  air 
over  a  local  station,  on  NBC  scout  heard 
them,  and  they've  been  on  NBC  ever  since. 

The  Southernaires  are  Homer  Smith, 
tenor  and  master  of  ceremonies.  Jay  Stone 
Toney,  baritone,  William  Edmonson,  bass, 
and  Lowell  Peters,  principal  soloist.  Until 
last  April  their  pianist  and  arranger  was 
Clarence  Jones,  but  a  sudden  illness  in  the 
midst  of  a  tour  forced  Jones  out  of  the 
Southernaires  and  since  then  Spencer 
Odom    has    played    their   accompaniments. 

All  the  Southernaires  have  been  to  col- 
lege, and  all  are  married.  Homer  Smith, 
who  comes  from  Florence,  Alabama,  is  a 
nephew    of    the    famous    Negro    composer. 


W.  C.  Handy.  It's  his  beautiful  speaking 
voice  you  hear  in  the  sermons  of  the  "Little 
weather-beaten  whitewashed  church." 
Homer  neither  drinks  nor  smokes. 

Jay  Stone  Toney  is  the  most  jovial  mem- 
ber of  the  quartet.  He's  from  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  and  he  handles  the  group's  fan 
mail,  writing  many  personal  letters  of  cheer 
and  comfort  to  listeners.  William  Edmon- 
son is  an  actor  as  well  as  a  singer  and  is 
often  heard  doing  colored  roles  on  radio 
serials.  He  has  also  had  a  good  deal  of 
stage  experience,  and  is  a  semi-profes- 
sional photographer.  He  has  a  twin 
brother  who  looks  almost  exactly  like  him 
and  is  a  member  of  a  dance  team;  people 
are  always  mistaking  one  twin  for  the 
other,  with  just  about  the  complications 
you'd  expect.  Lowell  Peters,  the  soloist,  is 
the  most  quiet  and  reserved  member  of 
the   foursome. 

Many  of  the  songs  you  hear  the  South- 
ernaires sing  have  never  been  written  down 
before.  Their  hobby  is  interviewing  o'd 
people  of  their  race  and  resurrecting 
ancient  hymns  and  slave  chants  which  have 
never  been  put  on  paper.  To  dote,  they've 
found    and    memorized    more  than   700. 

Many  a  partying  Harlemite  will  be 
listening  to  the  Southernaires  broadcast 
this  morning.  It's  quite  the  fashion  up 
there,  the  boys  have  learned,  to  stay  up 
all  of  Saturday  night,  having  a  god  time, 
and  listen  to  the  Southernaires  in  the 
morning,  because  "it's  so  much  like  going 
to   church." 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

ANN  STONE — one  of  Hollywood's  most  versatile  air  ac- 
tresses, and  heard  tonight  as  Madge  Harrington  in  Irene 
Rich's  serial,  Glorious  One.  She  was  born  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, and  her  real  name's  Aneuta  Zukovsky.  Coming  to 
America  with  her  parents  in  1910,  she  went  to  school  in 
Chicago,  then  studied  dramatics  and  began  acting.  In  Hol- 
lywood, she's  appeared  in  pictures  as  well  as  on  the  stage. 


INSIDE  RADIO-The  New  Radio  Mirror  Almanac 
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8:30 

8:00 
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9:00 

Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

9:45 

CBS.  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  the  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

11:00 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 

NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

CBS;  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

MBS:  I'll  Never  Forget 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS    Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red'  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red.  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red 

4:45 

NBC-Red 

5:00 

NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

CBS:  Beyond  These  Valleys 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS    Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Red:   FRED   WARING'S   GANG 

7:30 

CBS:  BLONDIE 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Red:  BURNS   AND   ALLEN 

8:00 

CBS:  Those  We  Love 

NBC- Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 

8:30 

CBS:  Howard  and  Shelton 

NBC-Blue:  True  or  False  (Sept.  9) 

NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

9:00 

CBS:  Lux  Theater  (Sept.  9) 

NBC- Red:  Doctor  I.  Q. 

9:30 

NBC- Red:  Show  Boat 

10:00 

CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 

NBC-Red:  The  Contented  Hour 


Lorenzo  Jones 
Young  Widder  Brown 


MONDAYS   HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Ted   Collins  and    Kate  Smith   go  speed-boating    between    broadcasts. 

Tune-In    Bulletin   for  September   2,   9,    16   and   23! 

September  2:     It's   Labor   Day,  the   last   holiday   of  the   summer — so   make  the   most  of 

it.  .  .  .  For  racing  fans,  NBC  has  the  Washington  Park  Handicap  from  Homewood,  III.; 

and  both  NBC  and  CBS  broadcast  the  opening  day  race  at  Aqueduct  Park.  .  .  .  Drew 

Pearson    and    Robert    Allen    and    their    Washington    Merry-Go-Round    do    their    last 

broadcast  tonight.  .  .  .  Those  We  Love  returns — CBS  at  8:00. 
September  9:    Two   of  your  old   favorites  return  to  the   air  tonight — True   or   False,   on 

NBC-Blue  at  8:30,  and  the  Lux  Radio  Theater,  on  CBS  at  9:00. 
September    16:     Listen   to   Richard    Maxwell's   new   program,   A  Friend   in   Deed,   on   CBS 

at  3:45  this  afternoon. 
September   23:     Ted    Husing    broadcasts  the    opening    of  the    Belmont    Race  Track   this 

afternoon  over  CBS. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Kate  Smith  Speaks, 
on  CBS  at  12  noon,  E.D.T.,  sponsored  by 
Grape    Nuts. 

It's  a  semi-vacation  that  Kate  Smith  is 
having  this  summer.  When  the  sponsors 
of  her  noonday  talks  decided  they'd  like  to 
keep  the  show  on  the  air  through  the  hot 
weather,  Kate  countered  with  a  request 
that  she  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  air  from 
her  summer  home  at  Lake  Placid — and 
that's  what  was  finally  decided,  to  every- 
body's satisfaction. 

You  ought  to  see  the  comfortable  set-up 
Kate  and  her  manager,  Ted  Collins,  have 
up  there  in  the  cool  mountains.  Kate's 
home  is  on  Buck  Island,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  off  shore  from  the  town  of  Lake 
Placid.  It's  almost  like  a  small  village  in 
itself,  because  both  Kate  and  Ted  have 
their  homes  there,  plus  guest  houses,  boat 
houses,  a  tennis  court  and  a  big  outdoor 
barbecue  pit.  Three  speedboats  are 
moored  to  the  dock,  so  that  nobody  need 
be  disappointed  when  the  urge  to  go  some- 
where comes.  Kate  herself  is  on  expert  at 
operating  a  speedboat,  and  usually  insists 
on  taking  the  wheel.  She  loves  speed  of 
any  kind,  and  drives  a  car  so  fast  that 
everyone    worries    about    her    safety. 

The  broadcast  today  comes  from  a 
special  room  in  Kate's  house.  Kate,  Ted, 
Mrs.  Collins  and  the  Collinses'  daughter, 
Adelaide,  all  live  on  the  island,  but  the 
program  crew,  consisting  of  a  CBS 
engineer,  a  United  Press  news  man  to  take 


core  of  the  news  teletype  machines,  and 
script  writer  Jane  Tompkins,  all  live  at  the 
hotel  in  town  to  keep  in  better  touch  with 
what's  going  on  in  the  world.  The  CBS 
engineer,  John  McCartney,  has  the  most 
envied  job  of  the  summer.  His  sole  duty 
is  to  handle  the  controls  for  fifteen 
minutes  five  days  a  week;  other  than  that 
he  doesn't  hove  to  do  a  thing.  And  here's 
the  joker — when  he  finishes  his  long  sum- 
mer at  Lake  Placid  late  in  September,  he 
still   has  his  vacation   coming   to   him! 

Kate  doesn't  lack  for  entertainment  be- 
tween broadcasts.  There  are  the  speed- 
boats, of  course,  and  the  whole  wide  lake 
to  swim  in,  and  her-garden  to  take  care  of, 
and  her  cocker  spaniel,  Freckles,  to  take 
walking,  and  fish  to  catch,  and  her  own 
movies  to  take.  At  night  the  whole  party 
can  grill  steaks  over  the  barbecue  pit, 
and  later  go  into  town  to  see  a  movie 
(Kate  is  a  rabid  movie  fan)  or  drop  in  at 
the  Beach  Club.  Or  they  can  stay  on  the 
island  and  run  off  some  of  the  numerous 
movies  they  take  themselves. 

Some  time  during  the  summer  they  all 
hope  to  drive  up  to  Nova  Scotia  for  a 
week,  doing  the  broadcast  from  different 
points  en  route. 

Only  one  thing  worries  Kate  while  she's 
at  Lake  Placid.  Every  time  she  looks  at 
her  garden  she  thinks  of  the  one  she  has 
in  New  York,  on  the  terrace  of  her  pent- 
house apartment — and  she  frets  a  little. 
She  wonders  if  it's  getting  along  all  right. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

PAT  MURPHY — Girl  Alone's  Scoop  Curtis  on  NBC.  Pat  is 
a  genial,  friendly  Irishman  who  has  been  in  radio  since 
1930,  just  after  he  left  college.  He'd  been  trained  to 
be  a  concert  pianist,  but  radio  seemed  to  offer  a  better 
living.  Since  1935,  when  he  come  to  Chicago,  he's  been 
in  demand  as  a  leading  man  on  the  air.  Pat  married  Lu- 
cille Edwards,  formerly  of  station  KSTP,  St.  Paul,  in  1936. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

11:00 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15 

CBS:  Beyond  These  Valleys 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  EASY    ACES 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 

CBS:  HELEN    MENKEN 

7:45 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00 

CBS:  Court  of  Missing  Heirs 

NBC-Blue:  Roy  Shield  Review 

NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

8:30 

CBS:  FIRST    NIGHTER 

NBC-Blue:  INFORMATION  PLEASE 

NBC-Red:  Horace  Heidt 

9:00 

CBS:  We,  the  People 

NBC-Blue:  Musical  Americana 

NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

9:30 

CBS:  Professor  Quiz 

NBC-Red:  Kav  St.  Germain 

10:00 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  Tommy  Dorsey  Orch, 

10:30 

CBS:  News  of  the  War 

NBC-Red:  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 


TUESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Horace    Heidt    sings    a    duet   with    his    young    vocalist,    Jean    Forney. 

Tune-In    Bulletin   for   September   3,    10,    17   and   24! 

Septennber  3:  The  First  Nighter,  one  of  your  favorite  drannatic  shows,  is  bacic  for  another 
season  of  broadcasting  tonight,  so  tune  in  CBS  at  8:30.  .  .  .  Mutual  is  to  broadcast  the 
World  Series  exclusively,  so  tonight  at  10:15  (and  every  Tuesday  at  that  time)  it's 
presenting  World  Series  previews.  Tonight  it  takes  a  look  at  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 

September  10:  That  Martha  Webster  serial  on  CBS  at  11:15  this  morning  is  the  story 
of  Life  Begins,  under  a  new  name. 

September  17:  A  welcome  bit  of  melody  in  the  midst  of  quiz  programs  is  Johnny 
Presents,  NBC-Red  at  8:00. 

September  24:  Last  year's  comedy  sensation,  Bob  Hope,  returns  tonight  at  10:00  on 
NBC-Red  for  another  triumphant  season  of  laughs. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  The  Treasure 
Chest,  starring  Horace  Heidt  and  his 
Musical  Knights  with  Jean  Forney,  per- 
sonality singer— on  NBC-Red  at  8:30  P.M., 
E.D.T.,    sponsored    by  Tums. 

Yes,  this  is  another  quiz  program,  but 
it's  the  only  one  on  the  air  on  which  you 
can    win    romance    as    well    as    money. 

Steady  Heidt  fans  for  the  last  few  years 
may  remember  a  stunt  he  began  when  he 
was  leading  his  bond  in  New  York's  Hotel 
Biltmore.  It  was  called  Answers  from 
Dancers,  and  was  originated  long  enough 
ago  to  be  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  quiz 
craze.  In  it  Horace  would  pick  out  danc- 
ing couples,  bring  a  portable  microphone 
within  range  of  them,  and  ask  them  ques- 
tions— the  whole  proceeding  being  broad- 
cast. 

The  Treasure  Chest  is  Answers  from 
Dancers  adapted  to  a  radio  studio  instead 
of  a  dance  floor.  Horace  chooses  couples 
from  the  studio  audience.  Each  couple 
is  handed  a  string  attached  to  a  bell,  and 
Horace  asks  a  question  that  can  be 
answered  with  the  name  of  a  tune  the 
orchestra  ploys.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
testants think  they  have  the  right  answer 
they  pull  the  string  and  the  bell  rings,  thus 
timing  them.  Six  couples  take  port  in 
each  half-hour  broadcast,  each  couple 
getting  ten  dollars  for  a  correct  answer — 
plus  a  grand  prize  of  thirty  dollars  to  the 
couple  answering  in  the  shortest  time. 
Couples  who  miss  the  question  altogether 


have  to  "walk  the  plank" — with  the  sound- 
effects  man   supplying   the  splash. 

Frequently  Horace  selects  individuals 
instead  of  couples,  pairing  them  and  in- 
troducing them  together  on  the  air — and 
that's  where  romance  comes  in.  Several 
times,  since  the  show  went  on  the  air  last 
June,  these  temporary  studio  pairings-off 
have  continued  outside  the  studio.  No 
marriages  yet,    but  things   look   promising. 

You'd  enjoy  meeting  little  Jean  Forney, 
the  newest  and  youngest  member  of  the 
Heidt  troupe.  Jean  is  only  sixteen,  but  the 
Treasure  Chest  engagement  is  the  second 
one  she's  had  with  Horace.  She  joined  the 
Musical  Knights  two  years  ago,  but  illness 
soon  afterward  forced  her  to  leave  the 
crew  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  Horace, 
once  more  in  the  middle  west,  re-signed 
her.  Jean  is  still  in  high  school;  but  her 
work  in  Chicago  with  the  Musical  Knights 
takes  her  away  from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
her  home  town,  so  she's  taking  a  corre- 
spondence school  course.  Jean's  very  pret- 
ty, but  too  young  to  hove  any  serious 
romance,  so  all  the  boys  in  the  band  see 
to  it  that  she's  always  properly  chaperoned. 

As  this  story  is  written.  The  Treasure 
Chest  and  its  companion  program.  Pot 
O'  Gold,  both  come  to  you  from  Chicago; 
but  the  first  cool  days  of  fall  will  find  the 
Heidt  brigade  returning  to  Horace's  na- 
tive California  to  appear  in  James  Roose- 
velt's first  major  film  production,  called 
(oddly  enough)   "Pot  O'  Gold." 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

JANET  LOGAN — the  tiny,  95-pound  bundle  of  talent  who 
plays  Helen  Gowan  Stephenson  in  the  CBS  Road  of  Life 
serial.  Janet  was  born  in  Eldon,  Missouri,  and  her  family 
includes  such  distinguished  ancestors  as  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Admiral  Oliver  H.  Perry,  and  General  Putnam. 
She  won  a  beauty  contest  soon  after  graduating  from  high 
school,  and  it  led  her  to  a  California  stage  production. 
She  was  acting  in  a  Chicago  showboat  as  Bertha,  the  Sew- 
ing Machine  Girl,  when  Rudy  Vallee  came  along  and  hired 
the  troupe  for  a  guest  appearance  on  his  show.  It  was 
Janet's  first  crack  at  radio,  and  she  gave  up  the  stage. 

RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   MIHROR 


MRS.  MARY   ELIZABETH   WHITNEY   (THE 
FORMER     MRS.     JOHN     HAY     WHITNEY) 


BEAUTY  CREED: 


"I'd  rather  have  a  beautifully-cared-for  skin  than 
Beauty."  So  you  asserted  pridefuUy — rightfully. 

And,  contrariwise,  this  beautifully-cared-for  skin 
of  yours  proclaims  you  a  Beauty! 

For  no  girl  who  exercises  such  care  of  her  skin 
— joyously  and  meticulously — ever  fails  to  exercise 
similar  care  of  two  other  aspects  of  her  person 
which,  indeed,  set  off  her  skin's  beauty.  Namely, 
the  shining  sculptured  glory  of  her  well-kept  hair, 
the  chic  simplicity  of  her  dress. 

All  three  are  matters  of  Taste.  Games  of  Skill! 

Play  your  part  in  the  exciting  game  of  skin  care  with  enthusi- 
asm and  with  a  wise  head — and  you  will  have  exciting  rewards. 
Play  it,  as  do  many  members  of  our  foremost  families,  accord- 
ing to  the  authoritative  rules  laid  down  by  Pond's: 

There  are  five  moves  in  this  stimulating  Game.  Each  has 
its  definite  intention,  its  ample  rewards. 


I 


WOMAN-SKIN 

so  different  from  a  man's  in  its 
compelling  softness  ...  its  in- 
effably tender  look  and  feel. 
Instinct-wise,  women  since  time 
began  have  nurtured  and  pro- 
tected the  priceless  heritage  of 
flower-fresh  skin,  made  it  a  true 
and  natural  accent  of  their  es- 
sential femininity. 


UUIUIx  KLLtAbt — Bury  your  face  under  lush,  luxurious 
Pond's  Cold  Cream,  and  spank  it  forthrightly  for  3  full  minutes 
— yes,  even  5  minutes — with  cream-wreathed  fingers.  Pond's 
mixes  with  the  dried,  dead  cells,  make,-up  and  foreign  accumu- 
lations on  the  surface  of  your  skin,  softens  and  sets  them  free. 

KtMUVAL — Clean  off  the  softened  debris  with  the  white 
tenderness  of  Pond's  Tissues.  Wiped  off  also  are  the  softened 
tops  of  some  of  the  blackheads,  making  it  easier  for  the  little 
plugs  of  hardened  sebum  to  push  their  way  to  the  surface. 

KtrtAI — A  second  time  spank  your  face  with  cream- 
softened  fingers.  This  spanking  increases  both  the  actions  of 
Pond's  Cold  Cream — cleansing  and  softening.  Again  wipe  o£E 
with  Pond's  Tissues.  Notice  that  superficial  lines  seem  less 
noticeable — pores  look  finer. 

COOL  ASTRINGENCE— Now  splash  with  cool,  fragrant 
Pond's  Skin  Freshener,  slapped  on  with  cotton  dripping  wet. 

SMOOTn  FINISH— Last,  mask  your  face  with  a  downy 
coating  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  This  cream's  specific  duty 
is  to  disperse  remaining  harsh  particles,  aftermath  of  ex- 
posure, leaving  your  skin  silky,  smooth,  pliant!  Wipe  off 
after  one  full  minute  for  the  richest  rewards.  Then  observe 
with  what  ease  your  skin  receives  its  powder,  how  surpris- 
ingly it  holds  it. 

Play  this  through  at  least  once  daily — before  retiring  or 
during  the  day.  Repeat  it  in  abbreviated  form  when  your 
skin  and  make-up  need  freshening.  Act  now  to  start  your 
new  daily  rules  for  a  fresh  and  flower-soft  skin. 

Send  for  Trial  Case.  Forward  at  once  the  coupon  below. 
Pond's, Dept.8RM-CVK,CUnton, Conn.  Please sendmea  com- 
plete Pond's  kit  of  the  3  Pond's  Creams  and  7  Pond's  Powder 
shades.    I  enclose  10c  for  postage  and  packing. 


Address- 


Copyright,  1940,  Pond's  Extract  Company 


MRS.  MARY  ELIZABETH   WHITNEY  (THE  FORMER  MRS.  JOHN  HAY  WHITNEY),  like  many  other  members  of 
distinguished  American  families,  has  for  years  observed  the  Pond's  rules  for  skin  care 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:   Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

11:00 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Liglit 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:   KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

MBS:  I'll  Never  Forget 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS    Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Blue:  Quilting  Bee 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

MBS:  George  Fisher 

NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue.  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red    Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Blue 

NBC-Red 

4:15 

NBC-Red    Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

NBC-Blue    Children's  Hour 

NBC-Red    Girl  Alone 

5:15 

CBS    Beyond  These  Valleys 

NBC-Red    Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red    Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 

CBS:  Meet  Mr.  Meek 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

7:45 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

00 
CBS:  Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee 
NBC-Blue:  This,  Our  America 
NBC-Red:  Hollywood  Playhouse 
8:30 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 
NBC-Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 
NBC-Red:  Plantation  Party 
9:00 

CBS:  TEXACO    STAR    THEATER 
NBC-Red:  Abbott  and  Costello 
9:30 

NBC-Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 
10:00 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red:  KAY   KYSER'S  KOLLEGE 


.  Club  Matinee 
Backstage  Wife 


WEDNESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Uncle   Jim    (left)    fires  questions  v/hile  the    balloon   gets   bigger. 

Tune-In   Bulletin  for  August  28,  September  4,   11    and   181 

August  28:  Be  sure  to  tune  in  True  Story  Magazine's  new  program,  I'll  Never  Forget, 
on  Mutual  stations  this  afternoon  at  1:00,  E.  D.  T.  It  stars  Frank  Luther  and  Pat  Barnes, 
and  besides  bringing  you  a  quarter  hour  of  entertainment,  offers  a  chance  to  earn 
some  money.   It's  on   Mondays  and   Fridays  too,   at  the  same  time. 

September  4:  NBC  broadcasts  an  all-star  football  game.  .  .  .  Manhattan  at  Midnight, 
on  NBC-Blue  at  8:30,  is  a   half-hour  drama  of  someone's  life  in  the  Big  City. 

September  II:  Listen  to  Lanny  Ross  tonight  at  7:15  on  CBS.  .  .  .  Let's  hope  soon 
he'll    be   back  on  the   air  five   nights  a   week. 

September  18:  Jean  Hersholt's  Dr.  Christian  playlet,  on  CBS  at  8:30  tonight,  is  always 
worth   listening  to. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Uncle  Jim's 
Question  Bee,  on  CBS  at  8:00  P.M.,  E.D.T., 
rebroadcost  to  the  West  Coast  at  8:30. 
P.S.T.,   and   sponsored   by  Rinso. 

Uncle  Jim's  Question  Bee  is  on  old-timer, 
but  you'd  never  recognize  it  in  its  present 
stream-lined  form.  It  has  several  new  fea- 
tures, culled  from  suggestions  sent  in  by 
professional  writers,  advertising  agency  ex- 
ecutives, and  amateurs  with  ideas.  One 
suggestion  to  pep  up  the  show  was  to  give 
everyone  in  the  audience  five  dollars,  but 
this  was  rejected   as  being  too  radical. 

Uncle  Jim,  the  third  Uncle  Jim  since  the 
Question  Bee  first  went  on  the  air,  is  really 
Bill  Slater,  as  interesting  a  personality  as 
you  could  hope  to  meet.  Bill  Slater  leads 
a  double  life.  Daytimes  he  is  headmaster 
of  Adelphi  Academy  in  Brooklyn.  In  radio, 
besides  being  Uncle  Jim,  he  is  also  a  well- 
known    sports    broadcaster. 

Bill  is  a  West  Point  graduate — entered 
that  famous  school  at  the  very  young  age 
of  sixteen.  Since  his  graduation  he  has 
taught,  and  got  into  radio  nine  years  ago 
while  he  was  an  instructor  at  Bloke  School, 
Minneapolis.  Since  then  he  has  carried 
along  the  two  careers  simultaneously.  He 
picks  people  to  go  on  the  Question  Bee 
by  strolling  through  the  audience  about 
twenty  minutes  before  broadcast-time  and 
asking  for  volunteers.  People  who  raise 
their  hands  are  asked  for  their  names, 
their  home  towns  and  occupations.  While 
he  talks  to  them  Bill  looks  them  over,  and 
if  they  seem  alert  and  responsive,  with 
eyes  that  sparkle  with  good  humor,  he 
picks  them  for  the  show. 

Uncle  Jim's  Question   Bee  has  a  system 


of  money  awards  that  is  so  complicated 
we  won't  try  to  explain  it  here  in  print. 
It's  enough  to  say  that  if  you're  lucky  and 
smart  you  could  walk  out  of  a  broadcast 
$69  richer  than  when  you  walked  in.  The 
contestants  who  moke  the  lowest  scores 
have  a  chance  to  recoup  their  losses  at 
the  end  of  the  program,  when  Bill  fires 
questions  at  them  while  a  man  on  the 
sidelines  blows  up  balloons.  If  a  contestant 
can  answer  a  question  before  the  balloon 
bursts,    he   gets   a    dollar. 

The  saga  of  the  balloon-blower  has  gone 
on  all  summer,  and  may  still  be  going  on. 
Archibald  Brounfeld,  the  certified  account- 
ant who  keeps  score  for  the  contestants, 
was  first  drafted  to  blow  the  balloons  too. 
But  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Brounfeld  was 
only  an  amateur  at  puffing  up  balloons, 
and  took  so  long  at  it  that  it  slowed  the 
program  up  and  cut  into  the  prize-money 
bankroll.  Besides,  he  didn't  like  the  job 
much  anyway — had  to  wear  a  mask  be- 
cause the  balloons  bursting  in  his  face 
were    bad   for   his   nerves. 

So  a  professional  balloon-infloter,  prob- 
ably the  only  one  in  the  United  States, 
was  hired.  His  name  is  P.  Raymond  Warny, 
and  he  has  been  in  the  balloon-blowing 
business  for  fifteen  years,  first  as  a  street- 
corner  peddler,  later  as  a  salesman  for  a 
balloon  factory,  a  job  in  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  demonstrate  the  strength 
of  his  wares.  He  has  blown  balloons  at 
Elsa  Maxwell  parties  and  at  debutantes' 
coming-out  bolls.  He  scorns  the  use  of  a 
mask — says  he  can  blow  balloons  so  they 
will  burst  away  from  his  face.  He  can 
also  inflate  one  in  35  seconds  flat. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

FRANK  READICK— who  plays  Mr.  Meek  tonight  at  7:30  on 
CBS.  In  contrast  to  the  gentle  Mr.  Meek,  Frank  also  is 
The  Shadow  when  that  thriller  is  on  the  air.  Frank  has 
been  an  actor  ever  since  he  made  his  debut  at  the  age 
of  2  years  and  9  months  in  his  father's  touring  company. 
At  the  age  of  7  he  played  his  first  big  role — that  of 
Little  Eva  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  He  attended  a  dif- 
ferent school  almost  every  week  until  high-school  age, 
when  he  settled  down  and  toured  with  the  actors  only  in 
the  summer.  At  19,  he  was  done  with  school  entirely  and 
busy  in  vaudeville.     He's  married  and  lives  in  New  York. 

RADIO   AND  TELEVISION   MIRROB 


"A  Miracle  is  happening  to  You  right  now 

A  'NEW-BORN-SKIN' 

for  your  OLDER  Skin!'',^^^:^^^^^^^^ 


i 


"The  Miracle  of  Reborn  Skin 

Your  skin  is  constantly  wearing  out — 
drying — ^flaking  oif  almost  invisibly.  But 
it  is  immediately  replaced  by  new-born 
skin — always  crowding  upward  and  out- 
ward. Lady  Esther  says  you  can  help 
make  each  rebirth  of  your  skin  a  true 
Rebirth  of  Beauty ! 


Is  that  possible?  \es  it  is!  It  is  not  only  possible,  it 
is  certain.  For  right  now,  nature  is  bringing  you  a 
wonderful  gift,  a  gift  of  a  New-Born  Skin.  It  can 
make  you  look  younger,  it  can  make  you  look  love- 
lier  and  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  can  bring  to  this 
New-Born  Skin  a  newer  and  more  flattering  beauty. 

JUST  BENEATH  your  present  skin  lies  a  younger  and  a 
lovelier  one!  Yes,  with  every  tick  of  the  clock,  with 
every  mortal  breath  you  draw,  a  new  skin  is  coming  to  life 
on  your  face,  your  arms,  your  entire  body. 

Will  it  be  a  more  glamorous  skin  ?  Can  it  make  you  look 
more  youthful?  Yes,  says  Lady  Esther,  it  can!  If  . . . 

If  only  you  will  let  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  help  you 
to  free  your  skin  from  those  tiny,  almost  invisible  flakes 
of  worn-out  skin  that  must  be  removed  gently  before 
your  new-born  skin  can  be  revealed  in  all  its  glory! 

Why  should  any  woman  risk  this  menace  to  her  youth- 
ful loveliness  ?  Yes,  why  should  she  be  a  victim  of  her  old, 
her  worn-out,  her  lifeless  skin?  asks  Lady  Esther. 

My  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  gently,  soothingly  permeates 
these  lifeless  flakes  .  .  .  and  the  tiny  rough  spots  vanish! 
Impurities  are  lightly  whisked  away  .  .  .  your  skin  looks 
fresh  as  youth  itself ...  so  smooth  that  powder  stays  on 
for  hours!  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  cleanses  so  thoroughly 
and  50  gently  that  it  actually  helps  nature  refine  the  pores ! 
All  the  world  sees  your  skin  in  all  its  New-Born  Beauty! 

Ask  Your  Doctor  About  Your  Face  Cream 

Only  the  purest  of  creams  can  make  your  budding  skin  as 
beautiful  as  it  should  be. 

Ask  your  doctor,  and  all  the  better  if  he  is  a  specialist 
on  the  skin.  Ask  him  if  he  has  ever,  for  any  skin  condition, 
a.dministered  vitamins  or  hormones  through  the  medium 
of  a  face  cream. 

Ask  him  if  every  word  Lady  Esther  says  isn't  true—xhaX 
her  cream  removes  the  dirt,  impurities,  and  worn-out  skin 
beclouding  your  new  skin  about  to  be  born! 

Try  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  at  my  expense.  See  if  it 
doesn't  bring  you  New-Born  Beauty— if  it  doesn't  keep 
your  Accent  on  Youth! 


UJ  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther.  Toronto.  Ont.) 


OCTOBER^    1940 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:30  A.M. 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

9:05 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

9:30 

NBC-Red:  Isabel  Manning  Hewson 

9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

10:00 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Red:  Midstream 

10:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 

NBC-Blue:  Mary  Martin 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

11:00 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

11:15 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:45 

CBS-  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

12:00  Noon 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

12:15  P.M. 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

1:15 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45 

CBS    Road  of  Life 

2:00 

CBS    Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Blue:  Margaret  C.  Banning 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

3:00 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00 

NBC-Blue 

NBC-Red 

5:15 

CBS:  Beyond  These  Valleys 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Crosby 

7:45 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00 

CBS:  Ask  It  Basket 

NBC-Blue:  Canadian  Holiday 

NBC-Red:  Good  News 

8:30 

CBS:  Strange  as  it  Seems 

NBC-Blue:  Pot  o'  Gold 

NBC-Red:  The  Aldrich  Family 

9:00 

CBS:   MAJOR    BOWES 

NBC-Red:   KRAFT    MUSIC    HALL 

10:00 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

[VI BS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

10:30 

CBS:  News  of  the  War 


THURSDAYS    HIGHLIGHTS 


Children's  Hour 
Girl  Alone 


■  Bess  Johnson  and  two  Glendale  "orphans,"  Jean  and  Jerry. 
Tune-In   Bulletin  for  August  29,  September  5,   12   and   19! 

August  29:  The  P.G.A.  Golf  Tournament  is  on  CBS  today,  being  broadcast  by  Ted 
Husing.  .  .  .  And  Mutual  has  an  all-star  football  game,  with  Bob  Elson  at  the  mike. 
For  instruction,  tune  in  the  Adventures  in  Science  program  on  CBS  at  4:00,  and 
hear    Dr.    Cassius   Way,    guest    speaker. 

September  5:  Good  News,  with  Mary  Martin  and  Dick  Powell,  comes  back  tonight — 
listen  at  8:00  on  NBC-Red.  ...  On  the  same  network,  at  9:00,  Ida  Lupine,  the 
actress  who  is  suddenly  going  places  in  the  movies,  is  Bob  Burns'  guest  star  on  the 
Kraft  Music  Hall. 

September  12:  To  many  a  listener,  Thursday  night  wouldn't  be  complete  without  The 
Aldrich    Family,   on    NBC-Red    at  8:30. 

September  19:  More  and  more  people  are  appreciating  the  message  of  The  Guiding 
Light,  on  NBC-Red  at  11:45  this  morning — and  that's  why  RADIO  MIRROR  is  pub- 
lishing  the   complete   story  of  this   program,   starting    on    page    10. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Hilltop  House,  star- 
ring Bess  Johnson,  on  CBS  at  10:30  A.M., 
E.D.T.,  rebroodcost  to  the  West  Coast  at 
12:30  P.M.,  P.S.T.,  and  sponsored  by  Palm- 
olive   Soap. 

Hilltop  House  is  one  daytime  serial 
which  has  dared  to  be  commonplace,  and 
has  proved  that  commonplaceness  isn't  a 
mistake,  by  climbing  to  the  top  brackets 
of  listener  popularity.  It  simply  tells  the 
daily  occurrences  at  Glendale  orphanage, 
where  Bess  Johnson  is  the  matron.  Of 
course,  there's  love  too.  Bess  is  in  love 
with  Captain  John  Barry,  and  now,  after 
a  long  separation,  they  are  re-united.  But 
whether  or  not  they'll  be  married  is  an- 
other question — even  though  some  seven 
million  listeners  keep  bombarding  the 
sponsors  with  mail  saying  that  Bess  has 
martyred  herself  long  enough  and  ought 
to   find    happiness   for   a    change. 

Bess  Johnson,  whose  name  is  the  same 
in  real  life  as  it  is  in  the  radio  serial,  is 
a  beautiful,  stately  blonde  woman  with  a 
mature  charm.  She  looks  upon  her  radio 
career  as  a  fulltime  job,  and  always  sees 
to  it  that  she  gets  to  bed  at  night  by 
eleven  in  order  to  wake  up  with  a  clear, 
strong  voice.  Her  biggest  interest,  outside 
of  work,  is  her  daughter  Jane  (nickname 
"Jop"),  twelve  years  old,  who  goes  to 
private  school  in  New  York  and  lives  with 
her  mother  in  a  modest  Manhattan  apart- 
ment. They  invariably  spend  weekends  to- 
gether, riding  horseback  or  driving  into 
the  country  in  Bess'  cor. 


Bess  is  very  easy  to  work  with,  everyone 
connected  with  Hilltop  House  agrees,  but 
there  is  one  thing  she  won't  allow,  and 
that's  a  clash  of  personalities  or  tempera- 
ments. If  an  actor's  voice  is  suited  to  his 
role  and  he  does  a  good  job,  it  doesn't 
matter  to  Bess  whether  or  not  she  likes 
him  personally — she'll  work  with  him  in 
perfect  amiability,  and  expect  him  to  do 
the    same   for    her. 

Most  of  the  Hilltop  House  actors  have 
been  with  the  program  ever  since  it  start- 
ed. There's  Janice  Gilbert  and  Jimmie 
Donnelly,  as  Jean  and  Jerry,  who  have 
practically  grown  up  with  the  show.  Jay 
Jostyn  and  Irene  Hubbard  hove  been  Frank 
Klabber  and  Thelma  Gidley  from  the  be- 
ginning. A  comparative  newcomer  is  young 
Jerry  Tucker,  14  years  old,  who  plays  Roy 
Barry.  Jerry  is  a  veteran  actor,  though. 
He  was  in  Hollywood  for  nine  years,  ap- 
pearing in  Our  Gang  comedies,  with  Marie 
Dressier  and  Polly  Moron,  and  in  fact  in 
pictures  mode  by  every  major  studio.  Roy 
Barry  is  his  only  radio  role  now,  since  he's 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  getting  an 
education. 

David  Gothard  and  Joe  Curtin,  as  John 
Barry  and  Steve  Courtland,  are  the  two 
leading  men  who  vie  for  Bess'  love — but 
as  every  listener  knows,  John  has  the  inside 
track. 

Hilltop  House  has  one  of  the  largest 
casts  in  daytime  radio,  with  about  forty 
characters  who  come  into  the  story  from 
time  to  time. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

EVELYN  LYNNE — the  pretty  and  youthful  little  singer  who 
brings  melody  to  NBC's  Club  Matinee.  Evelyn  is  difFerent 
from  most  singers,  who  take  music  lessons  and  then  get 
on  the  air.  She  did  just  the  opposite.  Only  18  years 
old,  she's  been  singing,  without  lessons,  as  long  as  she 
can  remember.  In  1934  an  amateur  contest  landed  her  a 
job  on  a  Dallas  station;  then  in  1938  she  went  with  Eddie 
Fitzpatrick's  orchestra  as  vocalist,  joining  NBC  in  1939, 
about  the  time  she  started  to  take  lessons.  She's  un- 
married, 5  feet  3V2  inches  tall,  has  dark  brown  hair  and 
eyes,    and    likes    tennis,    horseback    riding,    and    bowling. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRBOR 


Babies  take  to  Clapp's! 


He's  our  first  baby,  so  naturally  my  wife 
and  I  got  worried  when  he  didn't  seem  to 
care  about  some  of  his  vegetables.  Some- 
times we  begged  and  pleaded,  and  some- 
times we'd  play  games  and  try  to  sneak  a 
spoonful  in  while  he  wasn't  looking.  One 
night  I  got  annoyed  and  tried  to  force  it 
down  him.  In  the  scuffle,  the  whole  dish 
landed  upside  down  on  the  floor. 


Just  that  minute  in  comes  our  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Blake,  and  her  little  boy.  "I  don't  know 
how  it  will  work  with  you,"  she  said,  when 
she  heard  about  our  troubles,  "but  I  always 
had  very  good  luck  with  Clapp's.  Richard 
seemed  to  take  to  Clapp's,  right  away,  and 
just  see  how  well  he's  grown  and  thrived. 
And  when  he  outgrew  Strained,  he  went  on 
Clapp's  Junior  Foods  as  slick  as  a  whistle." 


"It's    Clapp's    textures  that    babies    like, 

a.s  well  as  flavors.  They're  not  too  coarse  or 
thick,  nor  so  thin  a  child  doesn't  learn  to  eat. 
"You  see.  Clapp's  don't  make  anything 
but  baby  foods.  And  my  land!  They've  been 
making  them  most  20  years,  lots  longer  than 
anyone  else,  and  getting  tips  from  doctors 
and  mothers  all  the  time— no  wonder  they 
know  what  will  make  a  hit  with  babies!" 


) 


17  Strained  Foods  for  Young  Babies 

Soups — Vegetable  Soup  •  Beef  Broth  •  Liver  Soup  •  Veg- 
etables with  Beef  •  Vegetables  with  Lamb  •  Vegetables 
— Asparagus  <  Spinach  •  Peas  •  Beets  •  Carrots  •  Green 
Beans  •  Mixed  Greens  •  Fruits — Apricots  •  Prunes  •  Apple 
Sauce  •  Pears-and-Peaches  •  Cereal — Baby  Cereal. 


14  Junior  Foods  for  Toddlers 

Soup — Vegetable  Soup  •  Combination  Dishes — Vegeta- 
bles with  Beef  •  Vegetables  with  Lamb  •  Vegetables 
with  Liver  •  Vegetables  with  Chicken  •  Vegetables 
— Carrots  •  Spinach  •  Beets  •  Green  Beans  •  Mixed 
Greens  •  Creamed  Vegetables  •  Fru'ts  — Apple  Sauce 
Prunes   •    Dessert — Pineapple  Rice  with  Raisins. 


Clapp's   Baby  Foods 

OKAYED    BY    DOCTORS    AND    BABIES 


OCTOBER,    1940 
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Woman  of  Courage 

Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

Bachelor's  Children 

Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 

Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

Myrt  and  Marge 
Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
Red:  Midstream 

Hilltop  House 
Blue:  Mary  Martin 
Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

Stepntother 

Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

Red:  By  Kathleen  Morris 

Short  Short  Story 
Red;  David  Harum 

Martha  Webster 
Red;  Road  of  Life 

Big  Sister 

Blue;  Wife  Saver 

Red:  Against  the  Storm 

Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

Red:  THE   GUIDING    LIGHT 

Noon 

Kate  Smith  Speaks 

Red:  Woman  in  White 

P.M. 

When  a  Girl  Marries 

Red:  The  O'Neills 

Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

The  Goldbergs 
I'll  Never  Forget 

Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

Right  to  Happiness 

Road  of  Life 

Young  Dr.  Malone 
Red:  Light  of  the  World 

Girl  interne 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

Fletcher  Wiley 
Red:  Valiant  Lady 

My  Son  and  I 
Red:  Betty  Crocker 

Society  Girl 

Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

Red:  Mary  Marlin 

Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
Red:  Ma  Perkins 

Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

A  Friend  in  Deed 
Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
Red;  Vic  and  Sade 

Blue:  Club  Matinee 
Red:  Backstage  Wife 

Red;  Stella  Dallas 

Red;  Lorenzo  Jones 

Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

Blue:  Children's  Hour 
Red    Girl  Alone 

Beyond  These  Valleys 
Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

Scattergood  Baines 
Red    The  O'Neills 

News,  Bob  Trout 
Red;  UI  Abner 

Edwin  C.  Hill 

Hedda  Hopper 

Paul  Sullivan 

The  World  Today 
Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

Amos  'n'  Andy 

Blue;  JOSEF    MARAIS 

Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

Lanny  Ross 

Al  Pearce 
The  Lone  Ranger 

Man  About  Hollywood 
Blue:  Strictly  Business 
Red;  Cities  Service  Concert 

Choose  Up  Sides 

Blue;  Death  Valley  Days 

Johnny  Presents 

Blue;  Harry  Kogen  Orch. 

Red:  Waltz  Time 

Grand  Central  Station 
Red:  What's  My  Name 

Bob  Ripley  (Sept.  13) 
Raymond  Gram  Swing 
Red:  Don  Ameche 

Red:  Quiz  Kids 


FRIDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Two  smart  kids,  Cynthia  Cline  and  Van  Dyke  Tiers,  with  Grant  Wood. 

Tune>ln   Bulletin  for  August  30,  September  6,   13  and  20! 

August  30:  Ted   Husing  will   be  all  over  your  CBS  station  today  if  his  plans  work  out. 

He  wants  to  broadcast  the  finish  of  the  P.G.A.  Golf  Tournament  from  Hershey,  Pa., 

then  hurry  to  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  for  the  National  Lawn  Tennis  matches.  But  whether 

he  makes  it  or  not,  both  events  will  be  on  CBS. 
September    6:    Alec    Templeton    returns    to    the    air    tonight,    replacing    Quiz    Kids    on 

NBC-Red    at    10:30. 
September     13:    Another    old    favorite    is     back    with    us,     beginning    tonight — Robert 

"Believe  It  or  Not"  Ripley.    He's  on  CBS  at   10:30. 
September  20:  Still  another  returning   program   proves  that  summer's  over  and  another 

air  season   is  under  way — Kate  Smith's  variety   hour,   on  CBS  at  8:00. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Quii  Kids,  with 
Joe  Kelly  as  master  of  ceremonies,  on 
NBC-Red  at  10:30  P.M.,  E.D.T..  and  spon- 
sored   by  Alka-Seitzer. 

Grant  Wood,  famous  American  artist, 
visited  a  Quiz  Kids  broadcast  and  re- 
marked afterwards,  "I've  always  known  that 
some  youngsters  could  ask  impossible  ques- 
tions, but  here  are  some  who  answer  the 
impossible."  Because  this  is  a  questlon-and- 
answer  program  in  which  children  from 
7  to  15  years  of  age  do  the  answering. 
The  questions  aren't  easy,  either. 

Quiz  Kids  went  on  the  air  last  June  as 
a  summer  fill-in  during  Alec  Templeton's 
vacation,  and  Alec  will  return  on  Septem- 
ber 6  to  take  over  the  spot  again;  but 
the  fill-in  show  has  become  so  popular 
that  the  sponsors  are  thinking  about  keep- 
ing it  on  the  air  at  another  time.  So  if 
you're  one  of  those  who  have  been  en- 
thusiastic about  it,  don't  be  discouraged 
when  it  leaves  the  air — you  may  be  hear- 
ing it  again. 

A  Chicago  publicity  man,  Louis  G. 
Cowan,  conceived  the  idea  of  Quiz  Kids. 
With  Sidney  L.  James,  a  magazine  editor, 
he  gathered  a  group  of  intelligent  children 
ond  made  a  record  of  the  program.  Only 
o  month  later  a  sponsor,  having  heard  the 
record,  had  the  contract  ready. 

The  youngsters  you  hear  on  the  program 
aren't  unusual  children.  They  have  high 
intelligence  ratings,  true  enough,  but  they 
aren't  infant  prodigies  and  they  don't 
spend  all  their  time  studying.  Girard  Dor- 


row,  7-year-old  expert  on  plants  and  ani- 
mals, showed  up  for  a  recent  broadcast 
with  a  bonged-up  knee,  the  result  of  a 
vacant-lot  baseball   gome. 

The  children  are  nominated  by  listeners, 
then  submit  to  a  written  examination  and 
personal  interviews  by  the  program  offi- 
cials before  being  definitely  chosen  to  go 
on  the  air.  Every  boy  or  girl  who  goes  on 
the  show  gets  a  $100  Liberty  Bond,  and 
the  three  highest-ranking  contestants  are 
invited  to  appear  again  the  following 
week.  One  youngster  had  been  on  five 
successive  broadcasts  when  this  story  was 
written,  and  was  still  going  strong,  gather- 
ing   in    a    Liberty    Bond    per   week. 

Really  difficult  questions  are  taken  in 
their  stride  by  the  children.  For  instance, 
can  you  answer  this  one?  "If  you  have 
some  vallisneria,  combomba  and  sagittaria 
plants,  where  would  you  plant  them?"  Or 
could  you  "moke  a  candle,  but  not  out 
of  the  usual  animal  fat?"  The  answer  to 
the  first  is  "In  a  fish  bowl,  because  they 
are  aquatic  plants."  The  second:  "Use  a 
candlefish.  It  is  a  small  fish  of  the  smelt 
variety  with  oily  flesh.  It  burns  quite  readily 
with   little  smoke  and   gives  a   good   light." 

Warming-up  sessions  on  Wednesday 
night  before  the  broadcast  get  the  chil- 
dren used  to  performing  before  a  micro- 
phone, but  a  different  set  of  questions  is 
used  when  they  are  actually  on  the  air. 
Joe  Kelly,  master  of  ceremonies  and  quiz- 
zer,  admits  that  he  learns  something  new 
from  the  kids  every  broadcast. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  . 
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ARTHUR  MANN — master  of  ceremonies  on  tonight's  sports 
quiz  on  CBS,  Choose  up  Sides.  Arthur  knows  about  all 
there  is  to  know  about  sports  today,  but  there  was  a  time, 
when  he  was  a  youngster,  that  the  rest  of  the  kids  used 
to  tell  him  he  could  ploy  all  nine  innings  of  a  ball  game 
in  right  field.  He  didn't  find  out  for  a  long  time  that 
he  was  also  entitled  to  a  turn  at  bat.  Besides  learning 
about  sports,  Arthur  has  been  on  artist,  actor,  cartoon- 
ist, police  reporter,  drama  critic,  and  writer  for  radio 
and  magazines.  He's  married,  and  lives  with  his  family 
on  a  farm  which  he  tries  hard  to  make  self-supporting. 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION   MIRROR 
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C OUR  VUO'THERM  DRIVES  HEAT 
\  THROUGH  EVERY  ROOM— WARMS 
I    THE  WHOLE  HOUSE  QUICKLY! 


AND  fTS  POWER' AIR  MEANS 
GOOD,  WARM  FLOORS-AT  MUCH 
LESS  FUEL  COST  : 


This  new  kind  of  lieater 
FLOODS  your  floors  witli  warmtli! 


A  iV£W  blessing  comes  with  oil  heat  this 
*^  winter — even  more  important  than 
cleanliness  and  convenience ! 

Now  you  can  enjoy  heat  that  floods  your 
floors  with  cheerful  warmth — heat  which  is 
forced  into  far  corners  .  .  .  into  other  rooms 
— heat  that  costs  less  than  oil  heat  ever  did 
before ! 

Forced  circulation — with  Power-Air*  enables 
the  Duo-Therm  to  heat  better  "from  the 
ground  up"!  Heat  is  driven  to  the  floors, 
and  is  kept  in  constant  circulation  at  the 


living-level — instead  of  "loafing"  at  the 
ceiling.  You  get  more  uniform  comfort  in 
your  rooms  from  top  to  bottom! 

You  get  something  no  fuel  oil  heater  has 
ever  given  before:  a  positive  forced  circu- 
lation of  heat  like  that  of  the  latest  base- 
ment furnaces!  And  Power- Air  means  a 
sensational  saving  in  fuel  costs! 

Save  up  to  25%!  Not  only  does  Power-Air 
give  you  better  heating — it  does  it  for  less 
money!  Recent  tests  in  an  ordinary  home 
showed  that  a  Duo-Therm  with  Power-Air 


Uneven  heat  without  Power-Air! 


TOO  HOT  HERE  SS" 


WARM  HERE    79° 


COLD  HERE     62» 


This  is  Ihe  ordinary  way!  Many  heaters 
send  heat  up — where  it  "loafs"  on  your 
ceiling.  Result:  cold,  drafty  floors  and  hot 
ceilings.  Note  the  actual  test  figures — 33° 
difference  between  floor  and  ceiling! 


All-over,  even  heat  with  Power-Air! 


WARIM  HERE    80° 


WARM  HERE    72o 


WARM  HERE    700 


Now  see  liow  Duo-Tlierm's  Power-Air  drives 
ceiling  heat  down — puts  it  to  work  on  your 
floors — gives  uniform  comfort!  Note  the  ac- 
tual test  figures — only  10°  difference  be- 
tween floor  and  ceiling — three  times  better 
heat  distribution! 
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kept  the  house  warmer — while  using  LESS 
OIL  than  a  heater  without  Power- Air! 

And — Power-Air   costs   no  more   to   run 
than  a  50- watt  lamp! 

Has  most  efficient  burner  made!  The  handy 
front  dial  "tunes"  your  Duo-Therm  to  any 
heat !  The  patented  Bias-Baffle  Burner  oper- 
ates at  any  setting  with  equal  efficiency, 
cleanliness  and  silence — gives  more  heat  per 
gallon  of  cheap  fuel  oil !  The  special  waste- 
stopper  saves  fuel!  Another  grand  comfort 
is  the  radiant  door — open  it  and  you're 
warmed  through  in  a  jiffy !  And  a  Duo-Therm 
is  safe — all  models  listed  as  standard  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

Keep  cooler  in  summer,  too! 

^         The  same  Power-Air  blower  that 
*  ^*    drives  heat  in  the  winter  can  be 
^^^,        operated    independently    of    the 
^)iwl|'  heater  to  give  a  cooling  27  mile- 
an-hour  breeze  in  the  summer! 

Even  with  Power-Air,  a  Duo-Therm  costs 
no  more  than  other  heaters!  Get  immediate 
delivery  now  on  the  easy  payment  plan.  Go 
to  your  Duo-Therm  dealer  today  and  see 
the  12  beautiful  models.  They  heat  1  to  6 
rooms — come  in  the  console  or  upright  cab- 
inet type.  All  can  be  equipped  with  Power- 
Air.  For  further  details — mail  the  coupon 
now! 


New  All-Weather 

DUO-THERM 

Fuel  Oil  Circulating  Heaters 


r TEAR    OUT  AND    MAIL— TODAY! n 


DUO-THERM  DIVISION 

Dept.RM -30,  Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  complete  illustrated  catalog. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  A.M. 

CBS:  News  of  Europe 

NBC-Red:  News 

8:15 

NBC-Blue:  Cioutler's  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-Tete 

8:25 

c'bS:  Odd  Side  of  the  News 

8:30 

NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8:45 

NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 

9:00 
8:00  CBS:  Hill  Billy  Champions 
8:00  NBC-Red:  News 

9:05 
8:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
8:05  NBC-Red:  Texas  Robertson 

9:15 

NBC-Red:  Watch  Your  Step 

9:30 
8:30  CBS:  Let's  Be  Lazy 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Wise  Man 

9:45 

NBC-Red:  The  Crackeriacks 

10:00 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 

10:15 

NBC-Blue:  Four  Belles  Quartet 

10:30 
9:30  CBS:  Welcome  Lewis,  Singing  Bee 
9:30  NBC-Blue:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 
9:30  NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

11:00 
10:00  CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Deep  River  Boys 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Song  Folks 

11:30 
10:30  CBS:  Dorian  String  Quartet 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 

12:00  Noon 
11:00  CBS:  Country  Journal 
11:00  NBC-Blue:  Miller  Orch. 
11:00  NBC-Red:  Strings  That  Sing 

12:30  P. 
11:30  CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  FARM    BUREAU 
11:30  NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

1:15 
12:15  CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
12:15  NBC-Red:  Calling  Stamp  Collectors 

1:30 

NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 

2:00 
1:00  CBS:  Vera  Brodsky 
1:00  NBC-Red:  I'm  an  American 

2:30 
1:30  CBS:  Brush  Creek  Follies 
1:30  NBC-Red:  Matinee  in  Rhythn 

4:00 
3:00  CBS:  Bull  Session 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 

4:30 

NBC-Red:  A  Girl,  a  Boy,  and  a  Band 

5:00 

4:00  NBC-Blue:  Gus  Stick  Orch. 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Tommy  Dorsey 

5:30 

NBC-Blue:  Rhythms  by  Ricardo 

6:00 
00  CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
00  NBC-Red:  El  Chico  Orch. 

6:05 
05  CBS:  Albert  Warner 
05  NEC-Blue:  Golly  Orch. 

6:30 
30  NBC-Blue:  Renfrew  of  the  Mounted 
30  NBC-Red:  Art  of  Living 

6:45 
45  CBS:  The  World  Today 
45  NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

7:00 
00  CBS:  People's  Platform 
00  NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
00  NBC-Red:  Kaltenmeyer's 
Kindergarten 

7:30 
:30  CBS:  Gay  Nineties  Revue 
:30  NBC-Blue:  Calloway  Orch. 

7:45 
NBC-Red:  H. 


6:15 
6:30 


6:00 
6:00 

6:30 
6:30 
6:30 


7:00 
7:00 


8:00 
8:00 


8:15 
8:30 
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8:00 

CBS:  Sky  Blazers 

NBC-Blue:  Radio  Guild 

8:30 

CBS:  Wayne  King  Orch. 
NBC-Blue:  Marriage  Club 
NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

9:00 

CBS:  YOUR   HIT   PARADE 

NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

9:45 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

10:00 

NBC-Blue:  News;  Orchestra 

NBC- Red:  Uncle  Ezra 

10:15 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

10:30 

CBS:  News  of  the  War 


SATURDAYS    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Ralph    Edwards    (righf)    helps  a   consequence-payer  cry   like   a    baby. 

Tune-In   Bulletin  for  August  31,  September  7,   14  and  21  ! 

Augus-I-  31:  There's  plenty  of  horse-racing  for  you  to  hear  today  if  you're  interested 
— the  Hopeful  Stakes  and  the  Saratoga  Cup  Stakes  on  all  three  networks  at  5:30, 
and  the  Prairie  Stakes  from  Washington  Park  at  5:45  on  Mutual  alone.  .  .  .  And 
Ted  Husing  is  broadcasting  the  National  Lawn  Tennis  matches  on  CBS.  .  .  .  Cesare 
Sodero   is   guest   conductor   on    Mutual's   Pop   Concert  tonight   at  9:30. 

September  7:  NBC  broadcasts  the  horse-racing  from  Aqueduct  Pork.  .  .  .  The  Brush 
Creek   Follies,    on   CBS    at  2:30,   is  funny   and    clever. 

September  14:  For  some  unusual  music,  listen  to  Yello  PessI  play  the  harpsichord  on 
CBS   at  6:30.   .   .   .    NBC   offers   another   race   from    Aqueduct    Park. 

September  21:  Wayne  King  and  his  orchestra  are  back  again,  starting  tonight  at 
8:30  over  CBS. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Truth  or  Conse- 
quences, on  NBC-Red  tonight  at  8:30, 
E.D.T.,    sponsored    by    Ivory   Soap. 

With  Truth  or  Consequences,  the  radio 
quiz  program  reaches  its  peak  of  insanity. 
In  it,  the  great  American  public  not  only 
gets  up  and  tries  to  answer  hard  questions, 
but  everyone  who  fails  has  to  perform 
some  crazy  consequence. 

Ralph  Edwards,  announcer  for  many  a 
quiz  program,  had  the  idea.  For  a  long 
time  he'd  believed  that  people  called  on 
as  contestants  might  have  more  fun  if  they 
engaged  in  some  physical  activity,  in- 
dulged in  a  bit  of  acting  or  horse-ploy. 
That's  as  for  as  the  idea  went,  until  Ralph 
happened  to  attend  a  weekend  house- 
party  at  which  the  youngsters  played  the 
old  Truth  or  Consequences  game.  It  looked 
like  such  fun  that  soon  the  adults  were 
playing  it  too — and  Ralph  suddenly  saw 
how  easy  it  would   be  to  adapt  it  to  radio. 

As  it  was  finally  put  on  the  air,  here's 
the  idea:  A  contestant  picked  from  the 
audience  is  asked  a  question  by  Ralph 
Edwards,  who  besides  thinking  of  the  show 
is  its  master  of  ceremonies.  If  the  con- 
testant answers  correctly  he  gets  fifteen 
dollars — if  he  doesn't,  he  has  to  pay  the 
consequences  by  acting  out  some  humor- 
ous feat.  Consequence-payers  are  always 
awarded  five  dollars  as  a  consolation  prize, 
and  every  contestant,  win  or  lose,  gets  six 
cakes  of  Ivory  soap.  In  addition  to  these 
prizes,  there's  a  twenty-dollar  award  which 
goes  to  the  best  consequence-payer  of 
the   evening,   so   it's   really   possible  to   go 


to  a  Truth  or  Consequence  broadcast  and 
walk   out   twenty-five    dollars   richer. 

Here  are  some  of  the  idiotic  conse- 
quences which  hove  been  used  on  the  pro- 
gram: One  woman  hod  to  portray  the  role 
of  Juliet  in  the  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  bal- 
cony scene,  interspersing  her  lines  with 
commercial  plugs  for  her  father's  tailor 
shop.  Another  woman  hod  to  play  a  kitchen 
band,  consisting  of  a  washboard,  teakettle, 
garbage  pail  with  foot  lever,  dish  pan, 
and  wooden  spoons.  A  hod  carrier  was 
asked  to  play  a  patient  in  a  dentist's  chair, 
having  his  tooth  extracted  while  under  the 
influence  of  too  much  laughing  gas.  A 
burly  Brooklyn  construction  foreman  was 
told  to  imitate  a  baby  crying  for  his  bottle. 
We  could  go  on,  but  the  consequences 
listed    ought  to   give   you    an    idea. 

Ralph  Edwards,  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, is  red-haired,  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  comes  from  a  farm  near  Merino, 
Colorado.  He  used  to  think  he  wanted  to 
be  a  playwright,  and  actually  turned  out 
plays  for  the  graduating  class  at  his  high 
school  six  years  in  succession.  But  while  he 
was  majoring  in  English  at  the  University 
of  California  he  participated  in  a  college 
broadcast  and  did  so  well  he  got  a  job 
in  an  Oakland  radio  station.  That  about 
finished    his    play-writing    ambitions. 

Ralph  says  contestants  would  frequently 
rather  pay  the  consequences  than  win 
fifteen  dollars — he  knows  because  he's  seen 
several  people  deliberately  fail  to  answer 
questions  in  order  to  hove  a  try  at  the 
consequences. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

FRAN  ALLISON — who  plays  Aunt  Fanny  on  Uncle  Ezra's 
program  tonight  at  10:00  over  NBC-Red.  As  you  can  see 
from  the  picture,  Fran  isn't  at  all  the  old  lady  she  sounds 
on  the  air.  She  comes  from  LaPorte  City,  Iowa,  and  can 
both  sing  and  act.  When  she  graduated  from  Cole  College 
in  1927  she  got  two  jobs,  one  as  a  school  teacher,  the  other 
singing  over  a  local  radio  station.  Gradually  her  radio 
work  got  more  important  than  her  teaching,  until  finally 
she  gave  the  latter  up  and  joined  station  WMT  full  time, 
signing  an  NBC  contract  in  Chicago  in  1937.  Fran's  tall, 
brown-eyed,  dark-haired,  weighs  130  pounds  and  is  single. 
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I  Married  the  Guy 

(Continued  jrom  page  31) 

battle  of  it.  After  that,  whenever  I 
saw  him,  we  would  quarrel.  Rather, 
I  would  be  nasty  and  he  would  be 
amused.  Just  about  everyone  but  I 
knew  I  was  falling  in  love. 

One  day  a  friend  of  mine  was  about 
to  return  some  records  he'd  borrowed 
from  Al.  I  said  I'd  return  them  for 
him.  I  wouldn't  admit  I  wanted  to 
see  Al.  I  kidded  myself  into  believ- 
ing I  was  only  doing  a  favor  for  a 
friend. 

When  I  got  to  the  hotel  and  found 
Al,  I  said,  "Here  are  your  records.  I 
was  asked  to  bring  them  back." 

"Have  you  heard  any  of  them?"  Al 
asked. 

"No,"  I  fibbed. 

We  lugged  a  victrola  down  to  the 
beach  and  began  playing  the  records. 
After  that,  I  began  collecting  records 
as  an  excuse  to  see  Al.  For  a  long 
time,  I  pretended  that  all  I  was  in- 
terested in  was  his  knowledge  of 
music,  but  it  didn't  fool  him.  I  guess 
he  knew  from  the  beginning  that  I 
was  in  love  with   him. 

MOST  of  my  friends  thought  it  was 
very  quaint  of  me  to  be  going 
with  an  orchestra  leader.  They  never 
thought  for  a  minute  that  we  would 
get  married.  When  I  told  my  mother 
how  serious  I  felt  about  Al,  she  raised 
an  awful  fuss.  She  hadn't  met  him, 
but  she  thought  all  musicians  were 
v/orthless,  addle-headed  young  men. 
So,  when  I  brought  Al  to  meet  her, 
I  didn't  tell  her  who  he  was.  I  in- 
troduced him  as  a  young  man  I  had 
just  met. 

After  he  left,  she  said,  "That's  the 
first  man  I've  ever  seen  you  with  that 
has  any  sense."  And  when  I  told 
her  who  he  was,  she  laughed  and  gave 
us  her  blessing. 

Al  and  I  were  married  in  New  York 
at  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  a  fashionable 
church.  My  own  wedding  was  the 
last  society  function  I  attended.  I 
knew  before  I  married  Al  that  it 
would  mean  my  breaking  off  with  the 
ex'lusive  set,  but  it  was  a  break  I've 
never  regretted.  For,  from  that  day 
on,  I  began  to  wake  up  and  learn 
about  how  the  "other  half" — the  sane, 
sensible  half — lives. 

One  of  the  experiences  that  taught 
me  most  about  people  was  my  first 
trip  on  the  road  with  Al's  band.  I 
learned  how  musicians  live  and  the 
hardships  they  go  through  on  one- 
nighters.  As  we  traveled  about  the 
country,  I  learned  how  to  get  along 
with  and  appreciate  everyone,  from 
bus  drivers  to  the  coal  miners  who 
came  to  hear  Al's  music.  In  short,  I 
learned  that  real  people  don't  care 
what  boat  your  grandpappy  came 
over  on  as  long  as  you're  a  regular 
person  now. 

It  was  not  only  educating,  it  was 
exciting  and  fun.  Whenever  Al  is 
on  the  road  and  I  stay  home  to  take 
care  of  the  children,  these  are  the 
people  with  whom  I  pal  around.  They 
have  taken  me  into  their  flock.  I  now 
speak  their  lingo,  understand  their 
problems  and  share  their  laughs. 

Not  long  ago,  when  Al  was  playing 
at  Meadowbrooke,  a  number  of  my 
old  society  friends  dropped  out  to 
look  me  over.  They  found  me  at  a 
table  with  a  publicity  friend  of  mine 
and  two  song  publisher  pals.  The 
debs  and  their  escorts  sat  around 
yawning  and  sniffing  as  of  old.    They 
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MATILDA:  Oh  me,  oh  my — read  this.  I 
knew  there'd  be  trouble  if  Ted  didn't 
stop  picking  on  Jane. 

SUSAN:  The  poor  creature!  He  raised 
such  a  fuss  about  his  shirts — she  got 
desperate  and  left.  Come  along,  Ma- 
tilda— we'll  fetch  her  back  and  show 
her  how  to  keep  the  brute  happy. 


SUSAN:  You  heard  me,  young  lady!  He 
wouldn't  be  always  storming  about 
tattle-tale  gray — if  you'd  stop  using 
weak-kneed  soaps  that  can't -wash  clean. 

MATILDA:  Change  to  Fels-Naptha — go/den 
bar  or  golden  chips.  Either  way,  you  get 
richer,  golden  soap  working  with  gentle 
naptha!  That  team  sure  makes  dirt  scat! 


TED:  Yep — the  merry-go-round  next!  My 
shirts  look  so  swell  since  you  put  that 
big,  golden  bar  of  Fels-Naptha  to  work, 
I'm  going  to  treat  the  three  of  you  to 
everything  in  the  park! 


SUSAN:  And  take  it  from  your  wise  old 
auntie,  Jane,  nothing  beats  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  Chips  for  washing  machines.  Husk- 
ier, golden  chips — they're  not  puffed  up 
with  air  like  flimsy,  sneezy  powders. 


Golden  bar  or  golden  chips 

FELS-NAPTHA  BANISHES 

"TATTLE-TALE  GRAY" 


Wherever  you  use  bar-soap, 
use  Fels-Napth  a  Soap. 
Wherever  you  use  box-soap, 
use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips. 
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can  feel  so  soft 


Easily  work  this  lovely  miracle  yourself  ...help  save  your 
HAND  Skin  from  ugly  roughness,  coarseness 


POOR  hands!  They  soon  feel  unpleas- 
antly rough  —  if  you  let  water,  cold 
and  wind  take  nature's  softening  moisture 
from  the  skin.  Better  supply  your  skin 
with  new  beautifying  moisture  by  using 
Jergens  Lotion. 

Thousands  of  girls  use  Jergens  for  the 
silken-softness  of  their  hands.  Goes  on  so 
quickly  —  leaves  no  sticky  feeling!  And 
Jergens  contains  2  special  ingredients  many 
doctors  use  for  helping  soften  and  smooth 
coarse,  harsh  skin.  For  soft,  delightful 
hands,  start  now  to  use  this  famous 
Jergens  Lotion.   50^,  2Si,  lOji— $1.00. 


^?lfi£/..  PURSE-SIZE  BOTTLE 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  3516   Alfred  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
Let  me  see  how  soon  Jergens  Lotion  helps  me  have 
lovely,  soft  hands.  Send  purse-size  bottle, /ree. 


Name— 


FOR 
SOFT,  ADORABLE  HANDS 
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bored  me.  They  bored  my  friends. 
I  was  happy  when  they  left  to  return 
to  New  York. 

I  still  get  to  travel  as  much  as  I 
ever  did.  Only  with  Al,  traveling  has 
a  purpose.  Every  year  since  we  have 
been  married,  he  has  been  booked 
into  a  new  spot.  We've  been  on  loca- 
tion in  Miami,  New  Orleans,  Virginia, 
Nassau  and  Bermuda. 

The  children  love  to  travel  and  look 
forward  to  the  times  when  their  dad 
takes  us  with  him  to  a  location  spot. 
It's  wonderful  for  them,  because  I 
think  children  learn  more  from  travel 
and  observation  than  they  do  in 
school. 

We  only  go  on  these  trips  when  Al 
is  booked  into  a  hotel  for  three 
months  or  more.  One-nighters  are 
too  much  of  a  strain  for  a  woman  and 
I  like  to  be  home  with  my  children. 
One-nighters  only  last  for  two  or 
three  months  in  a  year  and  I  think 
it's  a  good  idea  for  a  married  couple 
to  get  away  from  each  other  once  in 
awhile.  I  know  it  makes  me  appre- 
ciate Al  more  when  he  does  come 
back. 

WHEN  Al's  away,  I  very  often  go 
out  with  friends  of  his  in  the 
music  business.  He  knows  this  and 
encourages  it.  I  know  he  goes  out  for 
relaxation  when  he's  on  the  road  and 
it  doesn't  bother  me  a  bit.  Neither  one 
of  us  is  jealous  and  that's  why  we'll 
stay  married.  The  more  pretty  girls  he 
sees,  the  better  it  is.  That  keeps  him 
from  falling  for  one. 

Learning  about  the  music  business 
is  another  thing  that  has  kept  us  hap- 
pily married.  Musicians  lead  a  gruel- 
ing, upsetting  life.  Al  often  comes 
home  nervous  and  temperamental. 
The  minute  he  walks  into  the  house  I 
can  tell  whether  or  not  things  have 
gone  badly.  If  they  have,  I  leav€  him 
completely  alone.  There  is  nothing  a 
musician  likes  better  than  silence  and 
peace  after  a  tough  night  on  the  band- 
stand. 

Not  long  ago,  Al  was  breaking  in 
a  new  band.  During  that  time  I  kept 
out  of  his  way  as  much  as  possible. 
When  things  were  running  smoothly, 
he  came  to  me  and  thanked  me  for 
the  way  I  had  been.  That  repaid  me 
a  hundred  times  for  any  inconve- 
nience I  went  through. 

We  lead  a  very  "take-it-easy"  life 
out  here  in  our  Manhasset  home. 
Al's  work  keeps  him  up  late,  but  we 
spend  most  of  our  afternoons  swim- 
ming or  playing  tennis  together. 
There  is  never  any  rush  to  catch 
trains,  or  have  meals  on  time,  a  prob- 
lem that's  irksome  to  most  women.  I 
do  have  to  stay  up  late  at  night,  for 
Al  seldom  gets  through  work  until 
two  in  the  morning.  But  all  my  life 
I've  kept  late  hours.  That's  the  only 
thing  for  which  I  can  thank  my  for- 
mer society  friends. 

It  doesn't  seem  as  though  Al  and 
I  have  been  married  seven  years.  It 
seems  only  yesterday  that  I  was  one 
of  society's  sillies,  unhappily  flitting 
from  place  to  place.  Maybe  getting 
married  and  having  a  family  isn't  the 
most  important  thing  a  woman  can 
do  in  the  world,  but  I  feel  it's  impor- 
tant and  makes  me  happy.  I  also 
feel  that  my  life  has  some  meaning, 
now  that  I  am  no  longer  trying  to  be 
the  Number  One  glamour  girl  of  this, 
or  any  year. 

I'll  admit,  though,  that  the  day  Al 
proposed  to  me  in  Bermuda,  I  had  no 
idea  I  would  be  giving  up  night  clubs 
for  a  home.    And  loving  it! 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIFBOB 


Alias  Alice  Blair 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

It  begins  very  pleasantly  on  a  farm 
just  outside  Jamesport,  Missouri.  She 
was  born  there,  and  there  she  lived 
for  ten  years  which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  later  romance,  started  her  off 
wrong;  it  made  her  a  rural  kid,  you 
understand.  And  it  made  her  shy,  be- 
cause farms  are  lonely.  Worse,  it 
made  her  a  tomboy — what  can  you  ex- 
pect of  a  girl  when  she's  got  to  play 
with  two  boy  cousins  and  nobody  else? 

But  there  was  one  good  thing.  She 
found  out  how  to  live  alone  and  like 
it,  how  to  amuse  herself  without  any 
help,  and  how  to  let  Martha  Scott 
look  out  for  Martha  Scott. 

These  qualities,  and  pigtails  and  a 
homemade  dress  and  cotton  stockings 
she  had  when  her  family  moved  to 
Kansas  City.  They  put  her  into  a 
high  school  attended  by  the  country- 
club  set  offspring,  and  Martha  was 
eleven,  just  walking  into  adolescence, 
and  the  other  girls  had  silk  hose  and 
marcel  waves  and  boy  friends  and 
Martha  had  her  drab  plaited  hair  with 
the  straw  in  it. 

THAT'S  when  she  fell  in  love.  It  would 
be.  No  half  measures,  either;  he 
was  the  best  looking,  most  athletic, 
tallest,  god-like  Senior  of  them  all. 
Martha  could  have  died  for  him,  and 
often  wanted  to.  He  didn't  know 
her,  of  course.  But  she  could  sit  in 
chairs  he  had  vacated,  thinking,  "This 
chair  is  holy."  She  had  good  taste, 
for  her  age.  He  was  chosen  the  Ideal 
American  Boy  that  year.  Also — and 
this  is  important — he  was  chosen  for 
the  lead  in  the  school  play. 

It  popped  into  Martha's  mind  that 
maybe  if  you  added  courage,  shrewd 
planning  and  Work  to  an  Ideal,  you 
might  come  out  with  something  pretty 
big.  There  was  a  heroine  in  that  play 
who  got  soundly  kissed  several  times 
(think  of  the  rehearsals)  and  rescued 
in  the  third  act. 

Martha  decided  to  get  the  part.  She 
did.  She  walked  through  clouds  to 
the  first  rehearsal,  too,  and  floated 
into  his  arms,  and  came  down  pre- 
cipitately with  scarlet  fever.  After 
four  weeks  the  doctors  got  worried. 
"The  child  doesn't  seem  to  care  about 
getting  well,"  they  told  Mrs.  Scott. 

Mrs.  Scott  talked  to  Martha's 
teacher. 

Martha's  teacher  sent  Martha  a  note. 
It  said:  "We've  decided  that  the  play 
must  have  a  prologue,  and  you're  to 
read  it.  Please  manage  to  get  well 
before  opening  night.  .  .  ." 

And  that  was  that,  of  course.  She 
crawled  out  of  bed,  a  cadaverous 
convalescent  and  staggered  to  school. 
It  was  her  first  triumph. 

By  the  time  Martha  was  through 
high  school  she'd  stopped  being 
scrawny,  and  had  learned  what  to 
do  with  her  hair;  and  she'd  bought  a 
lipstick. 

There  were  other  boys  then,  as 
there  have  been  since,  although  none 
of  them  as  important.  Other  things 
were  worrying  her,  anyway.  The 
Scotts,  financially,  had  fallen  on  evil 
days,  and  there  was  no  money  for 
college.  Martha  rather  thought  she'd 
like  to  be  a  teacher,  but  there  it  was. 

She  was  just  about  to  relax  and 
take  any  old  kind  of  job  she  could 
wangle  when  a  letter  came  from  a 
distant  relative,  a  school  teacher 
named  Ida  Lilly.  Enclosed  were  Ida's 
savings,  $1500,  which  Martha,  the  let- 
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Your  dear  little  C^m^ 
is  smooth  as  satin  _ 


Easy,  now,  to  have  Smooth  Skin  that  tempts  Kisses  ...  let  this 
new  "One-Jar"  Beauty  Treatment  help  you  against  drab  dry  skin 


HERE,  at  last,  is  beauty  care  for  your 
face  as  simple,  as  effective  and  lovely, 
as  Jergens  Lotion  care  for  your  hands! 

It's  the  new  Jergens  Face  Cream! — the 
"One-Jar"  Beauty  Treatment  that  helps 
to  beautify  every  type  of  skin. 

This  one  ne^  cream  (I)  cleanses  experily; 
(2)  helps  sohen  your  skin;  (3)  gives  a 
velvet  finish  for  powder;  and  (4)  mokes 
a  lovely  Smooth  Skin  night  cream  that  helps 
amazingly  against  sensitive  dry  skin. 
This  is  important  to  every  girl,  because 
very  dry  skin  tends  to  >wrinkle  early! 

Jergens  Face  Cream  was  created  by  Jergens 
skin  scientists,  working  with  Alix — famous 
designer  of  beautiful  Paris  fashions. 

You  want  your  complexion  to  be  fresh 
and  satin-smooth.  Start  now  to  use  this 


new  "One-Jar"  Beauty  Treatment.  50(4, 
25^,  lOfS— $1.00  for  the  big  economy  jar, 
at  beauty  counters.  Get  Jergens  Face 
Cream  today,  sure! 

Endorsed  by  Ei/tllX  O^  Srfo^ 

Famous  Fashion  Creator 

Already,  Praise  from  UsersI 

Miss  Ruth  Eastman,  Spring- 
field, Mass.:  "I  tried  one 
expensive  cream  after  an- 
otiier  for  my  'difficult' 
skin.  Then,  being  a  Jergens 
Lotion  fan,  I  tried  your 
new  Jergens  Face  Cream. 
I  use  it  daily,  now;  and 
my  skin  is  smooth  and  so 
much  clearer!" 


ALL-PURPOSE 


FOR    ALL    SKIN    TYPES 


FOR    A    SMOOTH,    KISSABLE    COMPLEXION 


VDPP/  Generous  Sample  of  lovely  newr 
*    Face  Cream.  Mail  coupon  novr. 

(Paste  on  a  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  1602  Alfred  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.   (In  Canada;  Perth,  Ont.) 

I  want  to  try  your  new  "One-Jar'*  Beauty  Treat- 
ment. Please  rush  my  free  supply  of  Jergens  Face 
Cream. 

Name— 

A  ddress _ 
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*Onei(lo  ltd.  lines,  beoring  the  Trade -Morks: 
)88)  Q  ROGERS  fi 
WM.  A.  ROGERS 

Simeon  I.  &  George  H.  Rogers 
Company 

^ytteOH^  EXTRA  SILVER  WHERE 
YOU  NEED  IT 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  X  lO  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  fall  leDgth 
or  bust  form,  ffroopB,  land- 
Bcspes,  pet  aDimale,  etc., 
or  enlarge  m  en  ta  of  any 
fMiTt  of  ffroup  picture.  Safe 
return  of  onsinm]  photo 
eroaranteed. 


47. 

3  for  $1.00 


(any  eize)  and  within  a  week  yon   will  i _ 

Sonr  heantlfut  enlargement,  irnaranteed  fade- 
;bb.  Pay  poBtman  47c  plas  poBtage  —  or  eend  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  poBta^e.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  pluB  post- 
age or  Bend  80c  and  we  pay  poetagre.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazmff 
oner  now.  Send  yoar  photos  today.  Specify  BJxe  wanted. 

STANDARD    ART  STUDIOS 
113  S.  Jefferson  St.  Dept.    1550-IVI  Chicago,   Illinois 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 


when  you  use  fhis  amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation, 
LOVALON  will  do  all  of  these  4 
important  things  for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away   shampoo   film. 

3.  Tints    the    hair  as    it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hairneatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does  not   dye  or  bleach. 
It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse,  in 
12    dififerent  shades.    Try  LOVALON. 

At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods_ 

25f( 

for  5  rinsei 

10(! 

for  2  rinses 


ter  said,  was  to  use  for  college  and 
pay  back  later,  when  convenient, 
without  interest.  Further  checks 
would    be    forth-coming,    as    needed. 

In  the  University,  while  she  was 
learning  to  be  both  a  teacher  and  an 
actress — she  was  pretty  sure  about 
wanting  to  teach  but  that  stage  bug 
kept  biting — Martha  found  out  a  lot 
of  things  about  herself.  She  was 
popular  at  last,  because  she  could 
buy  the  right  clothes,  and  did,  and 
wore  them  well;  and  she  learned  what 
to  do  with  her  hair  and  how  to 
use  such  things  as  lipsticks  and 
rouge.  She  taught  for  six  months, 
after  being  graduated,  whereupon  she 
knew  that  class-rooms  were  not  for 
her  .  .  .  and  the  next  years  aren't 
a  very  nice  part  of  the  story,  because 
they're  full  of  poverty  and  little  roles 
in  road  shows  and  long  hours  of  work 
behind  counters  in  candy  stores. 

Until  she  got  the  part  of  Emily  in 
"Our  Town."  That  was  swell,  since 
the  critics  raved  about  her,  and  the 
play  did  well,  and  Ida  Lilly  could  start 
receiving  checks  in  payment  for  that 
magnificent  loan.  You  know,  prob- 
ably, that  Martha's  fine  work  in  that 
play  lured  Hollywood  into  bringing 
her  out  to  do  the  same  job  in  the 
picture,  and  you  may  have  read  all 
the  times  Hollywood  said,  "She's  ter- 
rible, she  isn't  pretty,  she'll  break  the 
cameras,    send   her   back!" 

THEN  it  was  that  radio  saved  Martha 
Scott  for  the  movies,  by  giving  her  a 
chance  to  play  Alice  Blair.  That  was 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  radio  kept 
her  alive  while  Hollywood  was  try- 
ing to  make  up  its  mind  whether  or 
not  she  was  good  enough  for  celluloid. 
Radio  did  more  than  that.  The  boys 
on  the  program  would  just  nod  when 
she  came  in  again  for  the  sixth  time, 
or  the  eighth,  and  say,  "I've  got  an- 
other chance  for  a  test,"  or,  "There's 
a  spot  in  a  play  I'd  like  to  have  a  go 
at."  They'd  set  their  recording  pro- 
gram accordingly,  give  the  kid  a 
break. 

"You'll  get  there,  honey,"  they'd  tell 
her  with  that  terrific  kindness  only 
people  in  the  profession  seem  to  have. 
"Run  along,"  they'd  say,  "we'll  fix 
up   something   .   .   ." 

That's  the  debt  she  owes  radio,  now 
in  these  days  when  the  best  stories 
are  being  bought  at  fabulous  prices 
for  her  pictures  and  the  top  producers 
are  airmailing  plays  for  her  to  read, 
in  the  hope  she'll  accept  for  a  season. 
Martha  pays  her  debts.  She  sent 
Ida  Lilly  her  last  installment  with  an 
advance  from  the  "Our  Town"  assign- 
ment, and  when  you  listen  to  the 
Alice  Blair  program  you'll  hear 
Martha's  voice  just  as  it  has  always 
been;  except  that  now  the  announcer 
can  call  her  "Martha  Scott,  star  of 
'Our  Town,'  'The  Howards  of  Vir- 
ginia,' 'Three  Cheers  for  Miss  Bishop,' 
as  Alice — "  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Martha  leads  the  good  life,  with 
sporadic  periods  of  discipline,  in 
Hollywood.  When  she's  working  she 
throws  everything  she's  got  into  the 
job;  and  then,  what  with  the  eternal 
complications  of  her  personal  life,  she 
puts  just  as  much  energy  into  her 
late  afternoon-and-evening  activities. 

Eventually,  of  course,  she  has  to  get 
in  front  of  the  nearest  mirror  and 
take  stock.  I  remember  we  were  sit- 
ting in  the  Beachcomber's  one  after- 
noon, and  Martha  remarked  she'd  like 
to  meet  a  certain  columnist  I  knew, 
and  I  said  I'd  introduce  them,  and 
she  said,  "In  about  three  weeks,  swell. 
I'm    going    into    hiding    until    I    look 


like  an  ingenue  again.  My  eye-lids 
are  dropping  to  my  knees." 

This  was  an  over-statement.  She 
looked  fresh  and  about  eighteen,  ex- 
cept for  her  eyes.  They  were  a  little 
tired,  and  no  wonder.  "Howards  of 
Virginia"  is  an  epic,  and  she'd  been 
slaving  at  it  for  months.  But  the  rest 
she  takes,  when  she  takes  it,  is  com- 
plete. She  tells  everybody  she's  going 
up  North  or  down  South  or  some- 
where vague,  and  then  she  shuts  her- 
self up  in  her  house  at  Malibu,  with 
a  discreet  and  solicitous  housekeeper, 
and  stagnates  peacefully.  It's  a  house 
designed  for  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  on 
a  hill  and  you  can  practically  dive  off 
the  front  terrace  into  the  Pacific. 

C MOTIONS,  when  they  let  loose  in 
^  Martha's  case,  are  involved  and  ex- 
plosive. Complications  set  in.  Now  if 
she'd  only  be  a  glamour  gal  in  the  best 
tradition  she'd  be  all  right.  If  she'd 
swoop  out  of  her  house  dripping  with 
jewels  and  furs,  and  babble  gossip 
or  little  flatteries  during  an  evening, 
her  private  life  would  be  a  simple 
matter. 

But  no.  Martha  puts  on  a  face  out 
of  the  nearest  compact,  combs  her 
hair  up  on  top  of  her  head  or  brushes 
it  back  so  that  it  blows  in  her  open 
car,  steps  into  a  simple,  expensive, 
unassuming  dress  without  a  single 
sequin  on  it,  throws  one  sable,  not 
fifty,  around  her  neck  in  case  the 
night  gets  chilly,  and  she's  off. 

In  Santa  Cruz,  when  everyone  else 
was  settled  in  the  town's  best  bar 
for  the  afternoon,  Martha  slid  off 
the  tall  stool  and  asked  to  be  taken 
to  the  nearest  grove  of  big  Redwoods. 
They're  the  oldest  living  things,  you 
know,  and  walking  among  them  is 
a  little  like  being  in  Notre  Dame, 
only  it's  all  less  pretentious  and  more 
magnificent.  We  wandered  around 
among  them  for  an  hour,  and  she 
made  two  remarks. 

"Look  at  the  names,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  a  little  sign.  "  'Mother 
and  Children.'  What  foul  taste — who 
did  the  man  who  stuck  his  silly 
whimsy-pooh  labels  up  there  think 
he  was,  hmm?" 

Later  she  said,  "Now  I  have  to 
change  all  my  ideas  about  immor- 
tality around."  And  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  worry  about  a  healthy 
young  woman  getting  so  bogged  down 
with  solemnity — "How  about  that 
Bumpmobile  concession  down  at  the 
beach?"  she  suggested.  "And  a  ham- 
burger." 

So   \\    was   all   right. 

Perhaps  stardom,  and  Hollywood 
will  change  her.  You  can't  ever  tell. 
But  somehow  Martha  doesn't  have 
much  taste  for  the  things  that  trans- 
form women  when  terrific  money  and 
great  fame  and  lots  of  adulation  come 
to  them.  Gosh,  she'd  have  to  give  up 
eating  oranges  in  bed,  she  couldn't 
leave  her  shoes  and  stockings  off  in 
the  house  the  way  she  does  now,  or 
practically  ever  spit  through  her 
teeth,  or  light  a  match  on  her  thumb- 
nail when  she  wanted  a  cigarette. 

No,  she's  too  intelligent,  too  iDusy 
untangling  her  private  affairs  and. 
being  a  fine  actress,  to  go  caviar  on. 
anybody.  So  long  as  you  want  her, 
too,  she'll  find  those  hours  every  week 
to  thumb  her  nose  at  Hollywood  and 
go  to  a  broadcasting  station  and  cut 
into  wax  transcription  records  the 
very  human  character  of  Alice  Blair. 

Listen  to  Alice's  voice  as  it  comes 
from  your  loud-speaker.  If  it  ever 
loses  that  down-to-earth,  rich-with- 
simplicity  quality,  then,  I  was  wrong.' 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    IVtlRBOR 


What  Do  You  Want  To  Say? 

{Continued  from  page  3) 

from  the  radio  on  Friday  nights! 

Don  Ameche  and  the  Oxydol  pro- 
gram are  the  highlights  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

Please,  sponsors,  we  all  haven  t 
plenty  of  money  to  be  able  to  take 
trips  every  weekend. — T.  F.  Donovan, 
Lewiston,  Maine. 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

"OH!  JOHNNIE,  OH!" 
In  regard  to  television,  I'm  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  it  really  would  be 
enjoyable  to  see  the  person  perform. 
I've  always  gotten  a  kick  out  of 
hearing  "Wee  Bonnie  Baker"  sing 
with  that  baby  voice  of  hers,  and 
have  always  associated  that  voice  with 
a  petite  blonde,  blue-eyed  baby-doll. 
But  lo!  and  behold,  Radio  Mirror's 
picture  of  the  Baker  gal  kind  of 
knocked  my  little  "dollie"  in  the  head. 
After  seeing  the  picture  I  don't  think 
I  can  stand  hearing  "Oh!  Johnnie" 
sung  in  that  tone  of  voice  again. — 
Mrs.  J.  Dorer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FIFTH  PRIZE 

.       IS  SHE   BURNED   UP! 
Concerning      Jack      Sher's      article 


I 

■Pabout  Don  McNeill. 
■■        To  say  I  was  disappointed  is  put- 
ting it  mildly.    I  was  burned  up. 

While  it  was  a  very  nice  article 
it  sounded  as  if  it  was  a  year  old. 

What  does  he  mean  that  Don  Mc- 
Neill is  "second  best  master  of  cere- 
monies" and  a  "shade  ahead  of  Bing 
Crosby?" 

Just  in  case  Mr.  Sher  hasn't  been 
mobbed  by  31,000  Breakfast  Club 
fans,  will  you  please  inform  him  that 
Don  placed  first  as  master  of  cere- 
monies and  that  the  Breakfast  Club 
was  voted  the  best  variety  program. 
Also,  the  favorite  program  of  all  pro- 
grams was  the  Breakfast  Club  with 
over  twice  as  many  votes  as  the  pro- 
gram placing  second. — Mrs.  W.  A. 
Ronzar,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

SIXTH  PRIZE 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STARS 

May  I  be  the  first  of  the  many  who, 
I  know,  will  write  thanking  radio  for 
such  a  marvelous  program  as  the  Red 
Cross  two-hour  show  on  June  22nd. 

Never  have  I  heard  such  an  im- 
pressive group  of  celebrities  together 
and  never  have  I  seen  such  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  and  sympathetic 
support  as  was  given  this  worthy 
cause. — B.  Nelson,  Walkermine,  Calif. 


SEVENTH  PRIZE 

ORCHIDS  TO  DICK  POWELL 
A  dozen  orchids  to  the  producers 
of  the  Good  News  of  1940  for  select- 
ing Dick  Powell  as  Master  of 
Ceremonies  for  their  new  half-hour 
show.  Since  he  has  joined  their  group 
the  program  has  taken  on  a  new 
sparkle  and  zest.  The  half  hour 
j  moves  at  a  fast  and  peppy  pace  and 
j  the  pleasing  warbling  of  Dick  and 
Mary  Martin  whether  in  solo  or  duet 
form  is  enough  for  all  of  us  to  sit 
up  and  beg  for  more.  Incidentally 
why  doesn't  some  wise  producer  sign 
these  two  to  co-star  in  a  motion  pic- 
ture? It  would  surely  be  as  big  a 
hit  as  their  radio  romancing. — Miss 
Sheila  Maher,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 
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BREAKFAST  IS  QUAKER 


-QUAKER  OATS 


"I  Agree  with  the  vote  of  Ameri- 
cans. Quaker  Oats  is  tops  for  de- 
liciousness,"  says  the  charming 
star  of  "Girl  Alone,"  coast-to- 
coast  daily  dramatic  show. 
Independent  investigators  say 
that  Quaker  Oats  leads  all 
cereals  in  popularity.  In  many 
communities  the  choice  is 
three  to   one  over  any  other. 


VOU    GET  A  GREAT 
^HlPLE"ENERGY-FACTO 


JH. 


R    TOO 

scfys  Science 


*  Science  now  knows  that  Quaker 
Oats  contains  an  important 
extra.  Thiamin  (Vitamin  Bi), 
needed  daily  by  all,  helps  turn 
food  into  energy.  No  Thiamin, 
no  pep.  Instead  fatigue,  ner- 
vousness, often  other  handi- 
caps. Oatmeal  contains  Thia- 
min enough  to  "spark"  itself 
and  twice  as  much  additional 
food  into  energy. 
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Give  Your  Family  This  Protection 
Against  Tiredness 
..Nervousness 


•  "We  are  not  getting  enough  Thiamin,"  say 
scientists.  Modern  refining  of  foods  has  caused 
a  widespread  shortage  of  this  precious  ele- 
ment, absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  feel  our 
best,  look  and  think  at  our  best.  Thiamin 
affects  nerves,  growth,  digestion.  It  is  needed 
for  energy.  In  fact,  acts  as  a  "spark-plug"  that 
helps  turn  food  into  energy. 

How  wonderful  to  get  precious  Thiamin  in 
the  breakfast  already  found  an  overwhelming 
favorite  for  flavor,  in  independent  investigations 
—  delicious  Quaker  Oats! 

What's  more.  Thiamin 
is  not  stored  up  in  the 
body,  like  some  other  vita- 
mins. You  need  a  fresh 
supply  daily.  So  make  the 
delightful  Quaker  Oats 
breakfast  a  daily  habit.  So 
economical — gives  two  to 
three  times  as  many  serv- 
ings as  six  other  leading 
cereals,  per  penny  of  cost. 
Prepare  in  as  little  as  iVi 
minutes.  Get  a  package  at  your  grocer's  today. 

QUAKER  OATS 

AMERICA'S  POPULAR  YEAR  'ROUND  BREAKFAST 

Copyiieht  1940.  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Compaiu' 
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SOMETHING  SPECIAL  IN  OATMEAL  FOR  GROWING  CHILDREN 

Quaker  Oats  is  food  of  special  value  for  growing 

children.  Now  Science  explains  one  reason  why. 

For  Thiamin  is  necessary  for  normal  growth  in 

children.    Oatmeal   is    rich    also 

in  food-energy,  strength-building 

proteins,  iron  and  phosphorus. 
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QUAKER  OATS  AND  MOTHER'S  OATS  ARE  IDENTICAL 

They  me  the  same  in  Thiamin  content.  They 
have  the  samefamows.  delicious  flavor.  Remem- 
ber to  get  a  package  today. 
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•"The  brighter  the  righter"...is  fashion's  lat- 
est color  advice  on  lips.  Coty  "Sub-Deb"  re- 
sponds with  ringing  new  shades— bright,  clear, 
rich,  redl  And  you  get  these  high-style  Coty 
colors  without  fear  of  Lipstick  Parching!  To 
help  you  avoid  chapping  and  roughness,  "Sub- 
Deb"  contains  a  special  softening  ingredient 
—designed  to  protect  your  lips! 

THRILLING  RANGE  OF  9  SHADES! 

Ask  especially  to  see  the  very  new  "Magnet 
Red". . .  a  vital  red  red,  full  of  dash  and  style. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


Double  Sub-Deb 

.00 

Sub-Deb 

500 
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The   voice   of   Francia   White    blends    beautifuHy   with   James   Melton's 
on  The  Telephone  Hour,  heard  Monday  nights  on  the  NBC-Red  Network. 


FRANCIA  WHITE,  lovely  singing 
star  of  the  Telephone  Hour,  heard 
over  the  NBC  Red  network  at  8 
o'clock  on  Monday  evenings  got  her 
radio  break  in  a  most  unique  fashion. 
How  would  you  like  to  audition  for 
a  network  show  and  avoid  the  usual 
accompanying  jitters  just  because  you 
didn't  know  you  were  having  an  au- 
dition? That's  precisely  what  hap- 
pened to  Francia. 

It  all  came  about  like  this:  Miss 
White  worked  in  Hollywood  as  a  sing- 
ing-double in  the  role  of  Jenny  Lind, 
the  Swedish  nightingale,  in  the  film 
version  of  "The  Mighty  Barnum."  A 
New  York  radio  producer  saw  the 
picture  and  was  so  thrilled  by  the 
lovely,  anonymous  voice  that  he  im- 
mediately wired  the  coast  for  further 
information  as  to  the  unseen  star.  Be- 
fore a  week  had  elapsed,  Francia  was 
in  possession  of  a  radio  contract  and 
was  on  her  way  to  New  York  and  a 
new  career. 

Though  this  success  sounds  rather 
effortless,  in  reality,  Francia  had  to 
work  very  hard.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  music  teacher,  and  hearing  her 
mother's  pupils  sing  their  scales  made 
Francia  realize  that  she'd  like  to 
reach  for  high  "C"  herself.  After  a 
number  of  years  of  study  with  her 
mother,  she  progressed  to  other 
teachers.  Just  after  she  entered  col- 
lege she  received  a  vaudeville  offer — 
and  decided  to  give  up  her  books  to 
travel  with  a  musical  troupe  in  order 
to  gain  the  poise  and  assurance  which 
would  naturally  develop.  At  the  age 
of  18  Francia  was  invited  to  appear 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
in  grand  opera  presentations.  From 
time  to  time  she  would  "lend"  her 
voice  to  the  movies — which  brings  us 
back  to  her  radio  audition.  And  we 
would  be  the  first  to  admit — -it's  a 
grand  way  to  get  into  broadcasting! 
*       *       * 

Trudie    Cummings,    White    Plains,    New 

York:  The  gentleman  who  plays  the 
part  of  Roger  Powers  in  Young  Wid- 
der    Brown    and    Charlie    Martin    in 
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Stella  Dallas  is  Frank  Lovejoy. 

Mr.     Mark     Wilson,     Pasadena,     Calif: 

There  was  a  lengthy  feature  on  Betty 
Lou  Gerson  in  the  August  issue  of 
Radio  Mirror  Magazine.  If  you  want 
to  write  to  her,  address  your  letter 
to  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Sayers,  Frceport,  Long  Island: 
Henry  Burr,  known  as  the  Dean  of 
Ballad  Singers,  was  born  in  St. 
Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  on 
January  5,  1885,  and  made  his  first 
vocal  appearance  at  the  age  of  seven. 
He  made  his  formal  vocal  debut  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  after  a  number  of 
years  of  hard  and  intensive  training, 
and  was  such  an  immediate  success 
that  he  soon  had  a  contract  to  make 
Victor  records.  Burr  proved  to  be  one  . 
of  their  best  salesmen  because  even- 
tually his  name  was  put  on  more  than 
nine  million  phonograph  records.  He 
has  been  on  the  National  Barn  Dance 
program  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is 
constantly  in  receipt  of  scores  of  let- 
ters from  fans  who  want  to  know 
if  he  is  the  same  Henry  Burr  they 
used    to    hear    on    the    phonograph. 

Doris  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Penna: 
Following  is  the  cast  of  Glorious  One: 
Judith  Bradley,  Irene  Rich;  Jeff  Brad- 
ley, John  Lake;  Susan  Bradley,  Flor- 
ence Baker;  Don  Bradley,  Larry 
Nunn;  Madge  Harrington,  Anne 
Stone;  Dr.  Stevens,  Gale  Gordon. 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

Miss  Barbara  MacCracken,  115 
Highland  Avenue,  Fitchburg,  is  the 
president  of  a  very  active  Clyde  Burke 
Fan  Club  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
all  the  Burke  enthusiasts. 

There's  a  thriving  Gene  Autry 
Friendship  Club  for  those  persons  in- 
terested in  the  Singing  Cowboy.  You 
can  get  all  the  information  by  writing 
to  Dorothy  Pinnick,  Box  185,  East 
Gary,  Indiana. 

If  you  listen  to  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly,  and 
you  like  Arline  Blackburn,  why  don't 
you  write  to  Miss  Carol  Brickley,  Box 
43,  Talmadge,  Ohio. 

RADIO   AND  TELEVISION   JVIIRFOR 


The  Guiding  Light 

(Continued  from  page   13) 

don't  even  want  to  see  you." 

He  looked  scornfully  at  her  thin, 
stooped  figure,  at  the  face  which  ill- 
ness and  imprisonment  had  faded  to 
a  grayish  pallor. 

"It's  no  treat  to  look  at  you  either, 
Frances — I  beg  your  pardon,  Fredrika. 
I  keep  forgetting  you've  changed  your 
name." 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  asked 
fearfully. 

"What  do  I  always  want?  I  haven't 
your  miser's  instincts,  sweet.  I  can't 
live  on  nothing  a  day.  To  be  brief — ■ 
I  want  money." 

He  threw  himself  down  on  the  bed. 

Anger  shook  her.  "You  dare  to  come 
back  here  and  ask  me  for  money ! 
After  what  you  did  with  that  check 
Ned  gave  me.  ..." 

He  smiled  mockingly,  and  said,  "I 
really  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about  If  that  check  was  raised,  it  was 
before  you  gave  it  to  me.  I  told  you 
that  before." 

REMEMBERING  Ned  Holden's  face, 
the  night  he  had  confronted  her 
with  the  check,  Fredrika  was  unable 
to  speak.  Everything  had  been  so 
beautiful  until  then.  She  had  met  Ned 
at  Dr.  Ruthledge's,  had  talked  to  him, 
feeling  the  boy's  instinctive  liking  for 
her,  and  the  experience  had  been  like 
balm  to  her  soul.  And  when  Mary 
Ruthledge  had  admired  her  brooch — 
the  one  remaining  bit  of  jewelry  left 
to  her  by  twenty  years  of  marriage  to 
this  beast  who  now  watched  her  nar- 
rowly from  the  bed — she  had  wanted 
to  give  it  to  the  girl.  Instead,  Ned 
had  asked  if  he  might  buy  it  for  Mary, 
offering  her  a  hundred  dollars  for  it. 
Rather  than  combat  his  pride  by  in- 
sisting that  he  accept  it  as  a  gift,  she 
had  consented. 

And  when  Paul  Burns,  the  man  who 
was  Ned's  father,  had  come  to  her  de- 
manding money,  she  had  committed 
the  incredible  folly  of  giving  him  the 
check,  never  thinking  that  his  clever 
fingers  could  or  would  raise  it  to  a 
thousand  dollars. 

She  had  not  known  that  she  could 
still   be   hurt   as   deeply    as   she    was 


In  Chicago,  Radio  Mirror's  editor, 
Fred  R.  Sammis,  chats  with  Evelyn 
Lynne,    NBC   Club    Matinee   vocalist. 
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"RELAX!"  Old  advice,  but  easy  to  take  when 
you  sink  back  in  the  deep  cushions  of  a  Grey- 
hound Super-Coach— your  chair  adjusted  to  any 
desired  position,  the  temperature  exactly  right 
(with  perfeaed  air-conditioning),  and  one  of 
America's  best  and  safest  drivers  at  the  wheel. 
You  ride  with  congenial,  interesting  people— 
and  you  click  o£E  a  saving  with  every  mile 
that  slides  by!    Next  trip,  see  for  yourself. 

Send  coupon  to  nearest  of  these  offices — 

New  York  City.  246  W.  60th  St.      San  FranclBco.  Cal 

Cleveland.  O..  E.  9th  &  Superior Pine  &  Battery  Streets 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Broad  St.  Sta.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  630  Walnut  St. 

Chicago.  III.    .    .    12th  &  Wabash  Richmond,  Va..  412  E.  Broad  St. 

Boston,  Mass.    .    60  Park  Snuare  Ft.  Worth, Tex.  .905CommerceSt. 

Washington,    D.  0 Minneapolis. Minn. 5096th Ave. N. 

.    .     lUO  New  York  Ave..  N.W.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  527  N.  Main  St. 

Detroit.  Mich. .Washington  Blvd.      New  Orleans,  La 

at  Grand  River 720  S.  Galvez  Street 

St.  Loui.s,  Mo Lexington, Ky.. 801  N.Limestone 

.    .  Broadway&DelmarBooIevard  Windsor, Ont.  .  44  London  St., E. 

Charleston,  W.  Va Montreal,  Can.,  Provincial  Trans- 

155  Summers  Street  port  Co.,  1188  Dorchester  St., W. 


GREl^HOUND 


fascinating  Free  Booklet  "Amazing  America' ; 

This  coupon,  mailed  to  nearest  informotion  office  ttstedi 
obove,  brings  you  pictorial  booklet  with  stories  about  140 
stronge  and  amazing  places  in  the  United  Stofes. 
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hurt  by  the  scorn  in  Ned's  eyes  when 
he  brought  her  the  check.  Luckily, 
the  bank  had  not  honored  it,  and  Ned 
did  not  prosecute  her.  She  would  have 
preferred  prosecution,  even  a  prison 
sentence,  to  seeing  the  death  of  Ned's 
friendship  for  her. 

"It's  no  affair  of  mine,"  Paul  Burns 
was  saying  now,  "if  you  raise  checks 
and  get  yourself  into  trouble — " 

"Be  quiet!"  she  blazed.  "Stop  try- 
ing to  pretend  you  think  I  raised  that 
check,  when  you  know  you  did!" 

With  a  shrug,  he  said,  "Have  it  your 
own  way,  if  it  makes  you  feel  better. 
At  any  rate,  I  didn't  get  any  money 
out  of  it,  and  I  need  some.  Either  you 
get  it  for  me,  or  I'll  go  to  Ned  and  tell 
him  I'm  his  father." 

She  took  a  step  toward  him.  "Paul! 
You've  got  to  let  him  alone!  I  don't 
want  him  to  know  who  his  father  and 
mother  were — he  must  go  on  thinking 
of  me  just  as  Mrs.  Lang." 

"How  pretty!" 

"He's  doing  so  well,  Paul  .  .  .  He's 
working  on  a  newspaper,  and  he's 
writing  a  book,  and  I  think  he  and 
Mary  Ruthledge  are  in  love.  We 
mustn't  spoil  his  life." 

"Who  wants  to?  It  wouldn't  hurt 
him  to  contribute  a  little  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  father." 

She  said  desperately,  "Paul,  I'll — 
I'll  come  back  to  you — we  can  go  away 
together.  I'll  work,  we  can  get  along, 
I'll  give  you  everything  I  earn.  But 
don't  go  to  Ned — don't  make  me  go 
to  him." 

SWINGING  his  muddied  shoes  im- 
patiently off  the  bed  and  sitting  up, 
he  abandoned  his  studiedly  careless 
manner.  "Listen.  We  aren't  going 
anywhere  together — I'm  as  sick  of  you 
as  you  are  of  me!  But  you'll  ask  that 
young  stuffed-shirt  for  money,  or  I 
will!" 

Standing  there,  feeling  sick  hatred 
for  this  man  grow  in  her  breast,  she 
saw  a  swift  parade  of  the  years.  Her- 
self— young,  beautiful,  child  of  a 
wealthy  family — running  away  with 
plausible,  handsome  Paul  Holden.  A 
six-month  honeymoon — a  glorious 
honeymoon,  paid  for  by  the  sale  of 
her  jewels.  Then  disillusionment.  End- 
less arguments  with  Paul,  when  he 
sulked  because  she  would  not  ask  her 
family  for  more  money.  Long  days 
and  nights  when  she  was  left  alone, 
not  knowing  where  he  was  or  what 
he  was  doing.  Ned's  birth,  and  an 
attempt   to   start   afresh — an   attempt 


that  was  ruined  by  Paul's  insane  ex 
travagance  and  dishonesty. 

At  last  she  had  realized  that  she 
must  save  Ned  from  his  father's 
influence.  Their  aimless  travels  had 
brought  them  to  Five  Points,  and  she 
heard  of  Dr.  Ruthledge,  whom  people 
called  "The  Good  Samaritan."  She 
took  the  child  to  Dr.  Ruthledge,  begged 
him  to  give  him  a  home  and  never  let 
him  know  who  his  parents  were.  Even 
then  she  had  known  it  would  be  futile 
to  take  Ned  with  her  and  try  to  escape 
Paul.  The  attempt  would  have  failed 
then — just  as  it  had  failed  now. 

The  years  since  she  had  left  Ned 
with  Dr.  Ruthledge  stretched  behind 
her,  sordid  and  unhappy,  climaxed  by 
a  prison  sentence  which  she  had  served 
for  a  crime  Paul  had  tricked  her  into 
committing.  And  now  there  was  only 
one  thing  she  could  leave  the  world: 
a  son  who  was  clean,  honest,  self- 
respecting. 

HALF  aloud,  she  said,  "You've  been 
my  curse,  Paul.  Can't  I  ever  escape 
you?" 

"No,"  he  smirked.  "You  married  me 
■ — for  better  or  for  worse,  till  death  do 
us  part." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  suppose  so."  She 
turned  quickly  to  the  rickety  dresser, 
pulled  open  a  drawer.  "I've  been  sav- 
ing this,"  she  remarked,  "for  a  time 
like  now." 

"What've  you  got?"  Then,  as  she 
turned,  he  stared  and  laughed.  "Don't 
put  on  an  act,  Frannie.  Put  that  re- 
volver down." 

She  did  not  answer.  Her  finger 
tightened  on  the  trigger.  The  cold 
metal  felt  comforting,  reassuring.  All 
emotion  except  thankfulness — thank- 
fulness that  she  could  find  a  way  to 
keep  her  secret  from  Ned — had  left 
her,  and  now  her  nerves  were  only 
cold,  frozen  threads.  His  eyes  left  the 
weapon  to  seek  her  face,  and  found 
there  an  expression  he  had  never  seen 
before. 

"Frances!  Drop  that  gun!"  he  cried, 
jumping  to  his  feet.  Halfway  to  her 
he  heard  the  shot,  and  the  bullet  struck 
him  violently  in  the  chest.  He  stum- 
bled and  fell  forward,  staring  at  Fred- 
rika  in  agonized  amazement. 

Automatically,  not  knowing  what 
she  did,  she  pulled  the  trigger  again  j 
and  again.  The  weight  of  the  gun  was 
heavy  on  her  dangling  arm  as  she 
backed  away,  and  her  lax  fingers  let  | 
it  fall  to  the  floor.  Dimly,  from  far 
away,  she  heard  the  sound  of  excited 
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Introducing  a  New  Broadcast! 

TRUE    STORY'S 

"I'LL  NEVER  FORGET" 
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voices,  and  knocking  like  low  thunder 
on  the  door.  She  paid  no  attention, 
but  went  on  backing  away  from  the 
body  until  her  legs  struck  a  chair  and 
she  sat  down.  Ellis  Smith,  bursting 
into  the  room  ahead  of  an  excited 
crowd  of  tenants,  found  her  there, 
staring  at  the  man's  body. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  own  room, 
Ned  Holden  had  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. He  stopped  only  long  enough  to 
seize  his  hat  and  switch  off  the  elec- 
tric light. 

"Wait,"  Dr.  Ruthledge  had  said.  But 
he  couldn't  wait,  and  watch  Mary 
turn  gradually  to  Ellis  Smith,  drawn 
to  him  first  by  sympathy,  then  by 
glamour.  He  couldn't  wait,  and  run 
the  risk  of  losing  her  entirely. 

Ellen  answered  his  impatient  ring 
at  the  parsonage  door,  her  broad, 
homely  face  lighting  up  at  the  sight 
of  him.  Miss  Mary  had  just  come 
in  from  the  chapel,  she  said,  and  was 
in  the  kitchen  dealing  with  a  glass  of 
milk  and  some  cookies.  She  paused 
expectantly,  waiting  for  Ned  to  take 
the  hint  and  flatter  her  by  begging 
for  some  of  her  famous  cookies  for 
himself.  Instead,  he  forced  a  smile 
and  said  he  would  wait  in  the  parlor. 
Ellen,  resentful,  departed,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  Mary  stood  in  the  door- 
way. 

On  the  way  over,  he  had  framed  a 
dozen  speeches,  and  now  he  didn't 
forget  them,  but  they  seemed  sense- 
less and  stupid  as  he  looked  at  her. 
In  her  light  blue  cotton  dress,  her  hair 
brushed  back  from  her  forehead  by 
a  careless,  hurried  hand,  she  suddenly 
seemed  once  again  the  little  girl  he 
had  loved  so  long — a  little  girl,  but 
with  all  the  added  beauty  of  a  woman. 

"Mary — "  was  all  he  could  say. 
"Mary!"  He  held  out  his  arms  and 
took  a  step  forward.  Quietly,  simply 
and  without  question,  she  came  to  him. 

But  as  he  held  her  close,  caressing 
her  bright  hair,  his  lips  against  the 
softness  of  hers,  the  thought  was  in- 
sistent, tarnishing  his  happiness  and 
trium.ph:  jealousy  of  Ellis  Smith  had 
betrayed  him  into  showing  Mary  his 
love  while  the  fear  of  his  parentage 
was  still  with  him — a  shadow  between 
them.  And  Dr.  Ruthledge  had  said 
that  that  fear  could,  at  any  moment, 
rise  up  and  strike  him  .  .  and  Mary. 

OUTSIDE,  the  first  faint  wail  of  a 
siren  was  heard  in  the  streets,  as 
the  ambulance  and  the  police   truck 
came  toward  Five  Points — one  to  take 
away  the  body  of  Ned  Holden's  father, 
the  other  to  carry  his  mother  to  prison. 
Murders  were  no  novelty  in  Five 
Points,  but  Fredrika  Lang's  murder  of 
the    man    who    called    himself    Paul 
Burns  created  something  of  a  sensa- 
tion.   Five  Points  liked  a  crime  to  be 
simple  and  clear-cut  and  full  of  de- 
tails,  which   this   one   was   not.     The 
Lang  woman  accepted  arrest  quietly, 
but  she  refused  to  say  a  word  in  her 
own  defense.    Her  silence  was  irritat- 
ing to  the  lawyer  the  court  appointed 
'   to   defend   her,   to   everyone   in    Five 
'  Points  who  had  speculated  about  her 
identity  even  before  the  murder,  and 
to  the  reporters  who  were  assigned  to 
cover  the  story. 
'       Ned  Holden  was  grateful  that   his 
work  on  the  newspaper   did  not  re- 
quire him  to  interview  Mrs.  Lang.  He 
did  not  want  to  see  her.    He  had  liked 
I    her  so  much,  on  the  one  or  two  occa- 
j  sions  when  he  met  her  at  Dr.  Ruth- 
|j  ledge's  parsonage,  that  her  dishonesty 
I  in  the  matter  of  the  check  had  shocked 
j  him  to  his  very  soul.     Even  now,  he 
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did  not  like  to  think  of  her.  He  could 
not  believe  that  anyone  who  had 
seemed  so  gentle  and  upright  could 
be  capable  of  trickery  and  then  mur- 
der— yet  the  facts  were  there,  for 
anyone  to  see.  It  was  almost  as  if 
(though  he  told  himself  this  was  ridic- 
ulous) someone  very  dear  to  him  had 
betrayed  him. 

Only  to  Dr.  Ruthledge,  Five  Points' 
"Good  Samaritan,"  did  Fredrika  Lang 
reveal  her  inner  feelings  in  those 
weeks  before  and  during  her  trial. 
Heedless  of  his  parishioners'  disap- 
proval, he  visited  her  daily  in  her  cell. 

"You  aren't  being  fair  to  yourself, 
or  to  Ned  either,"  he  argued.  "Tell 
them  why  you  killed  Paul  Burns — 
tell  them  he  was  really  your  husband 
and  was  threatening  to  extort  money 
from  Ned,  or  to  force  you  to  do  it." 

BUT  then  Ned  will  know!"  she 
moaned,  her  mask  of  indifference 
dropped  to  reveal  the  anguish  that 
lived  with  her  day  and  night.  "And 
I  killed  Paul  only  to  keep  him  from 
knowing  what  a  beast  his  father  was!" 

"It  would  be  better  for  Ned  if  he 
did  know,"  Dr.  Ruthledge  said. 

But  this  she  would  not  believe.  She 
had  seen,  and  read  correctly,  the  fear- 
ful, stubborn  pride  in  Ned's  face. 

Alone  in  his  study,  Dr.  Ruthledge 
wrestled  with  his  conscience.  By  all 
the  laws  of  his  church,  he  was  bound 
to  keep  the  confidence  Fredrika  had 
given  him. 

The  only  person  in  Five  Points  who 
felt  almost  no  interest  in  Fredrika 
Lang's  trial  was  Rose  Kransky.  Rose, 
the  daughter  of  the  pawn-shop  keeper, 
had  important  problems  of  her  own. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  was 
experiencing  freedom. 
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The  quarrel  Ellis  Smith  had  heard 
the  night  of  Paul  Burns'  murder  had 
been  a  decisive  one.  Ever  since  she 
had  gone  to  work  at  the  Cunningham 
Publishing  Company,  Rose  had  re- 
sented her  father's  affectionate  criti- 
cisms, her  mother's  solicitude,  her 
brother  Jacob's  youthful  curiosity. 
Then  she  had  been  promoted  to  be 
Charles  Cunningham's  secretary,  and 
the  ties  of  home  had  seemed  to  be- 
come even  more  burdensome,  until  at 
last,  in  the  angry  discussion  Ellis  had 
overheard,  she  told  her  parents  that 
she  had  leased  a  small  apartment  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  where  she 
intended  to  live  alone. 

"It  isn't  that  I  don't  love  Papa  and 
Ma,"  she  said  in  difficult  self-justifica- 
tion to  Dr.  Ruthledge.  "I  do.  But — 
oh,  they  were  born  in  the  old  country, 
and  they've  never  left  it.  Not  really. 
They  want  me  to  act  like  they  acted 
when  they  were  young.  To  them  it's 
a  sin  if  I  wash  out  a  blouse  on  a  Fri- 
day night.  They  don't  seem  to  care 
that  I'm  breaking  the  Sabbath  just  the 
same  if  I  go  to  work  on  Saturday." 

Dr.  Ruthledge,  the  Christian  min- 
ister, listened  quietly  to  this  daughter 
of  an  alien  creed.  Neither  of  them 
saw  anything  incongruous  in  the  situa- 
tion. Dr.  Ruthledge  cared  far  more 
for  people  than  he  did  for  creeds,  and 
Rose  and  he  had  been  friends  ever 
since  she  was  a  child. 

"Perhaps,"  he  suggested,  "your 
father  and  mother  are  realists.  "They 
know  that  in  America  one  has  to  work 
on  Saturday  mornings — but  one  does 
not  have  to  wash  out  blouses  on  Friday 
nights." 

Rose  flushed.  "That's  what  Papa 
says.  Just  the  same,  I  can't  see  what 
difference    it    makes    whether    I    live 


my  life  their  way,  or  mine.  Both  ways 
are  good — it  just  happens  that  my  way 
is  better  for  me." 

"I  hope  so,  Rose."  He  might  have 
said  more,  but  wisdom  forbade  him. 
He  knew  that  this  tempestuous  girl, 
with  her  dark,  flashing  beauty,  came 
to  him  for  approval  and  not  for  the 
criticism  she  found  so  abundantly  at 
home.  And,  though  he  could  have 
criticized  her  wilfulness,  her  selfish- 
ness and  her  impetuous  spirit,  why 
should  he,  when  there  were  so  many 
things  about  her  to  praise? — her  gen- 
erosity, her  young  courage,  and  her 
vision  of  a  world  beyond  the  confines 
of  Five  Points.  He  only  feared,  some- 
times, that  her  good  qualities  might 
combine  with  her  bad  ones  to  bring 
her  unhappiness. 

TOO,  he  wondered  a  little  about  her 
'  new  job,  which  she  had  had  only  a 
few  weeks.  Mr.  Cunningham's  former 
secretary  had  been  Helen  Ryder; 
rather  unpleasant  hints  had  been  cir- 
culated about  the  illness  that  had 
forced  her  resignation. 

"You  like  Mr.  Cunningham?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes!  He's  a  wonderful  man  to 
work  for — so  kind,  and  thoughtful." 
She  giggled,  reminding  him  of  how 
young  she  really  was.  "My  job  isn't 
really  like  work  at  all!  Oh,  and  I 
came  over  especially  to  tell  you,"  she 
added,  "lie  just  read  the  first  chapters 
of  Ned's  book,  and  he  likes  them.  He 
told  me  if  the  rest  of  it  is  as  good  as 
the  beginning,  he'll  publish  it." 

Dr.  Ruthledge  beamed  with  pride. 
"That  is  good  news,  Rose.  I  must 
tell  Ned.  In  a  way  that's  justifica- 
tion for  me,  because  he  didn't  want 
a  publisher  to  see  the  book  until  it 
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was  all  fiiished,  but  I  persuaded  him 
to  let  Mr.  Cunningham  read  what  he'd 
written.     This  ought  to  spur  him  on. 

Ned  needed  little  spurring  on  just 
then.  Page  125  had  been  left  far  be- 
hind, and  he  was  working  swiftly, 
efficiently,  every  night.  It  was  only 
in  the  short,  cloudy  moments  between 
sleeping  and  waking  that  his  old  fear 
came  to  trouble  him,  reminding  him 
that  his  parentage  was  still  shrouded 
in  mystery. 

Fredrika  Lang  kept  her  promise  to 
herself.  She  held  grimly  to  her  refusal 
to  testify  in  her  own  behalf.  The 
trial  was  almost  routine,  and  its  out- 
come fore-ordained.  Fredrika  was 
pronounced  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  They  took  her  away  to  the 
State  Penitentiary  to  await  the  day 
of  her  execution.  But  there  were  still 
delays.  Months  passed  while  the  law 
ran  its  careful  course.  All  trials,  it 
seemed,  which  had  resulted  in  a  death 
penalty  must  be  carried  automatically 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  affirma- 
tion; so  once  more  lawyers  argued 
and  judges  listened.  Then  the  higher 
court  handed  down  its  approval  of 
the  lower  court's  decision,  and  at  last 
the'  date  for  the  execution  was  set. 

DR.  RUTHLEDGE  felt  a  strange  little 
thrill  of  horror  when  he  read  the 
date  in  a  small  story  buried  on  an  in- 
side page  of  his  newspaper — for  Fred- 
rika Lang's  case  had  long  since  lost  its 
fascination  for  the  public.  May  the 
fourteenth.  The  day  before  that  which 
Ned  and  Mary  had  set  for  their  wed- 
ding.   Only  a  week  away. 

As  if  the  imminence  of  Fredrika's 

penalty  had  given  him  new  wisdom, 

I  he  suddenly  saw  what   he   must   do. 

I     Early  the  next  morning,  he  departed 

quietly  for  the  state  capital.    He  had 


already  arranged,  by  telephone,  an 
appointment  with  the  Governor,  whom 
he  knew  slightly,  and  he  was  admitted 
at  once  when  he  arrived  at  the  State 
Building. 

He  told  the  Governor  the  whole 
story  of  Frances  Holden,  alias  Fredrika 
Lang,  as  he  knew  it.  When  he  had 
finished,  there  was  a  long  silence. 

THE  Governor's  chair  creaked  slight- 
ly as  his  heavy  body  shifted  m  it. 
"Why  have  you  told  me  all  this.  Dr. 
Ruthledge?"  he  asked.  "Are  you  hop- 
ing I'll  pardon  her?" 

"I  hope  nothing,"  the  minister  told 
him.  "I've  told  you  her  story  because 
someone  in  authority  should  know  it. 
It  is  too  heavy  a  responsibility  for  me 
to  bear  alone.  I  do  not  judge  Mrs. 
Lang — but  you  may.  If,  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  I  have  just  given 
you,  you  feel  some  sort  of  clemency  is 
justified  .  .  .  why,  I  shall  be  happy, 
but  only  because  I  feel  that  punish- 
ment should  be  in  God's  hands,  not 
man's." 

'  Mmm,"  said  the  Governor.  "I  see 
what  you  mean.  Unfortunately, 
most  voters  don't  feel  that  way.  It 
would  be  political  suicide  for  me  to 
pardon  Mrs.  Lang  without  making 
some  sort  of  public  explanation." 

Dr.  Ruthledge  felt  a  sort  of  dismal 
weariness,  not  because  of  the  refusal, 
but  because  of  the  motive  of  expe- 
diency which  prompted  it.  He  bent 
his  head  and  rose  to  go.  But  the 
Governor  was  speaking  again,  a  slight 
smile  on  his  lips: 

"In  the  present  case,  I  don't  have  to 
consider  that  aspect  of  the  situation. 
Strictly  in  confidence,  I  am  retiring 
from  politics  at  the  end  of  my  pres- 
ent term — so  Mrs.  Lang's  pardon  is 
entirely   between   me    and    my    con- 


science. I'll  talk  to  her,  Dr.  Ruth- 
ledge, and  make  my  decision  in  a  day 
or  so." 

Neither  Fredrika  Lang  nor  the  Gov- 
ernor ever  divulged  what  was  said 
at  the  interviev/  which  took  place  two 
days  later.  But  an  executive  pardon 
was  issued  soon  afterwards. 

Fredrika  came  io  Five  Points  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  fourteenth,  the 
day  she  was  to  have  been  executed, 
the  day  before  that  set  for  Ned's  and 
Mary's  wedding.  She  had  only  one 
purpose  there — to  see  Dr.  Ruthledge 
and  thank  him  for  what  he  had  done. 
And  then,  she  told  herself,  she  would 
go  away  and  never  return. 

CHE  waited  until  evening,  and  then 
*^  called  Dr.  Ruthledge  on  the  tele- 
phone, asking  him  if  she  might  come 
to  the  parsonage  to  see  him. 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Lang,"  his  deep 
voice  answered.    "Come  right  over." 

She  hesitated.  "Ned — where  is  he?" 
she  asked.  "I  don't  want  to  see 
him.        ." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  told  her.  "He 
was  here  for  dinner,  but  I  heard  him 
and  Mary  go  out  a  few  minutes  ago — 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  cottage 
they're  going  to  live  in,  I  suppose. 
They're  being  married  tomorrow,  you 
know." 

"Yes,"  she  murmured.    "I — know." 

As  she  hurried  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  Five  Points  toward  the 
parsonage,  she  tried  not  to  wish  that 
she  could  be  at  the  wedding.  It  was 
quite  impossible,  she  reminded  her- 
self. Every  contact  with  her  son  had 
brought  only  trouble.  She  dared  not 
risk  another — not  even  so  slight  a  one 
as  that  of  creeping  into  the  church  and 
watching  the  marriage  ceremony  from 
the  shadows. 
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at  drug  and  department  stores — only  55^  each.  {65i  in  Canada.) 


HUDMUT 

mflRVELOUS 

fACE  POWDER 

AND     MATCHED    MAKEUP 


RICHARD  HUDNUT,  Dept.  M,  693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me   tryout    Mykeup   Kit  containing   generous 
metal  containers  of  harmonizing  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick. 

/  enclose  Wi  to  help  cover  mailing  costs. 
Check  the  color  of  your  eyes!  Brown  D    Blue  □  Hazel  □    Gray  n 

Name- 
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COLGATE'S  COMBATS  BAD  BREATH 
.MAKES  TEETH  SPARKLE/ 


"Colgate's  special/»e«- 
etrating  foam  gets  into 
hidden  crevices  be- 
tween your  teeth  .  .  . 
helps  your  toothbrush 
clean  out  decaying 
food  particles  and  stop 
the  stagnant  saliva  odors  that  cause 
much  bad  breath.  And  Colgate's 
safe  polishing  agent  makes  teeth 
naturally  bright  and  sparkling!  Al- 
ways use  Colgate  Dental  Cream — 
regularly  and  frequently.  No  other 
dentifrice  is  exactly  like  it." 


Yet  even  then  fate  was  arranging 
one  more  disastrous  meeting  for  this 
woman  and  her  son. 

Ned  and  Mary  had  not  gone  to  their 
new  cottage,  but  only  for  a  walk.  Arm 
in  arm,  they  strolled  away  from  Five 
Points,  up  Grand  Boulevard  Drive.  At 
about  the  time  Fredrika  reached  the 
parsonage,  they  turned  and  began  to 
retrace  their  steps.  Ned  looked  down 
into   Mary's   happy   face. 

"Mrs.  Ned  Holden,"  he  murmured. 
"Like  the  sound  of  it?" 

Mary  squeezed  his  arm.  "It's  the 
most  beautiful  name  in  the  world," 
she  said. 

"Mary — no  regrets?"  Ned  asked. 

Her  eyes  met  his  in  candid  surprise. 
"Regrets?  Why  should  there  be,  Ned?" 

''I  was  afraid— once — that  you  were 
in  love  with  Ellis  Smith,"  he  confessed. 

"Oh."  Her  gaze  left  his,  and  she 
walked  beside  him  for  a  moment  in 
silence.  "I  like  Ellis — I'm  sorry  for 
him.  But  I'll  never  love  anyone  in  the 
world  except  you,  Ned.  I  thought  you 
knev/  that." 

"I  do,  now,"  he  said  humbly.  Then 
he  smiled.  "But  I'm  glad  I  didn't  be- 
fore. It  was  not  knowing — being  jeal- 
ous of  Smith — that  made  me  ask  you 
to  marry  me,  instead  of — " 

"Instead  of  what?" 

"Instead  of  waiting  until  I  had  more 
money,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  in  a 
different  tone.  For  suddenly  the  fear 
had  come  again,  reminding  him  that 
he  had  disregarded  Dr.  Ruthledge's 
warning  to  wait. 

Mary  was  aware  of  the  change  in 
his  mood,  and  they  did  not  talk  as  they 
came  to  Five  Points  and  walked  up 
the  path  toward  the  parsonage.  At 
the  door  they  stopped,  knowing  they 
must  part  until  the  next  day,  hating 
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to  do  so  for  even  such  a  short  time. 
And  in  that  moment,  they  heard  Fred- 
rika Lang's  voice,  coming  through  the 
open  window  of  Dr.  Ruthledge's  study. 
"I'll  go  away  tomorrow,  Dr.  Ruth- 
ledge.  I'll  never  come  back — I've 
caused  enough  trouble  here.  But  I'm 
happy.  Whatever  happens  to  me,  I'll 
know  that  my  son  is  near  you,  and 
that  you're  helping  him — " 


THE  CAST 

Dr.     Ruthledge Arthur     Peterson 

Mary    Ruthledge Sarajane    Wells 

Ned    Holden Ed    Prentiss 

Fredrika    Lang Muriel    Brenner 

Ellis    Smith Sam    Wanamaker 

Rose    Kransky Ruth    Bailey 

Mrs.    Kransky Mignon    Schreiber 

Ellen    Henrietta    Tedro 


Mary  saw  Ned  stiffen  and  close  his 
eyes.  He  put  out  one  hand  to  touch 
the  wall  and  steady  himself. 

"Dad!"  Mary  called,  knowing  only 
that  she  must  stop  Mrs.  Lang  from 
saying  anything  more. 

Before  the  suddenly  silent  pair  in 
the  study  could  recover  from  the 
shock  of  hearing  Mary's  call,  Ned  was 
in  the  room. 

"What  did  you  say?"  he  asked  thick- 
ly.    "Who  is  your  son,  Mrs.   Lang?" 

She  did  not  reply,  but  stared  at  him 
in  immobile  terror. 

"Who  is  your  son?"  he  repeated,  al- 
most screaming.    "Am  I?" 

"Ned,  please — "  Dr.  Ruthledge  in- 
terrupted, hoping  to  give  Fredrika 
time  to  collect  herself.  But  a  glance 
at  her,  cowering  in  her  chair,  told  him 
that    it    was    useless.      She    was    too 


stunned  to  deny  Ned's  charge. 

Ruthlessly,  the  boy  continued,  "And 
who  was  my  father?" 

Still  she  did  not  answer,  and  he 
leaned  down  and  gripped  her  shoul- 
ders.   "Tell  me — who  was  my  father?" 

Gasping  with  pain,  she  whispered, 
"The  man  I  killed — the  man  who 
called  himself  Paul  Burns.  He  was  a 
thief — a  scoundrel — I  didn't  want  him 
to  ruin  your  life  .  .  ." 

Gradually  his  tense  fingers  relaxed. 

"A  thief!  A  thief — and  a  murderess. 
They  were  my  parents!" 

His  voice  sharp,  Dr.  Ruthledge  said, 
"Ned!  Get  hold  of  yourself!  You're 
acting  like  a  child — " 

Ned  whirled  on  him.  "And  you 
knew!  You  knew — but  you  went  on 
telling  me  that  my  mother  was  a  lady!| 
You  were  even  willing  to  let  yourj 
daughter  marry  me — knowing  what  I 
monsters  our  children  might  be!"        j 

MARY,  standing  in  the  doorway  to| 
the  hall,  held  out  her  arms.   "But, 
don't  you  see,  Ned — that  was  only  he 
cause   Dad   knew   your   mother!     He 
knew  that  no  child  of  ours  could  b 
anything  but  good  and  fine!" 

Ned  looked  around  at  them,  press-' 
ing  one  hand  dazedly  against  his  fore- 
head.   "I've  got  to  get  away,"  he  mum^ 
bled.   "Away  by  myself  ...  to  thinIC] 
this  thing  out." 

At  first  slowly,  then  more  rapidly, 
he  walked  out  of  the  house,  into  the; 
busy  streets  of  Five  Points. 


So  at  last  Ned  has  learned  the  secret 
of  his  parentage.  Will  his  soul,  under- 
mined by  fear,  he  able  to  withstand  t/iej 
shock?  Be  sure  to  read  the  comin^l 
chapters  of  this  dramatic  story  in  nexti^ 
month's  Radio  Mirror. 
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ORACE      BRO 


WALTER  BOWLES  .  .  .  every 
week  day  at  6:15  p.  m.,  EDT, 
for  over  a  year,  I  have  been 
hearing  a  voice.  It  comes  to  me  over 
CBL,  Toronto,  and  belongs  to  a  young 
man  of  fifty -one  named  Walter 
Bowles.  The  program  is  the  newscast 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  Canada's 
largest-circulating   newspaper. 

Now,  there  are  some  very  fine  news- 
casters in  Canada.  I'm  thinking  of 
Christopher  Ellis  of  Montreal  and  Jim 
Hunter  of  Toronto.  But,  if  I'm  to  be 
allowed  a  personal  preference,  I'll 
plump  for  Walter  Bowles. 

Walter  has  a  style  all  his  own.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  a  deep,  sincere 
and  quiet  voice;  there's  no  sensation- 
alism in  Walter's  delivery  whatsoever, 
but  somehow  it's  more  compelling 
than  the  accepted  newscasting  tech- 
nique. Too,  it's  distinctly  Canadian. 
When  Walter  Bowles  signs  off,  he 
leaves  you  with  the  feeling  that  the 
news  has  been  presented  clearly  and 
impartially  by  an  intelligent  friend, 
who  thinks  deeply  and  straightly. 
And  I  have  yet  to  hear  Walter  mis- 
pronounce a  word  or  make  a  gram- 
matical error,  which  is  probably  the 
schoolteacher  coming  out  in  him. 

Walter  is  my  idea  of  that  over- 
worked term  .  .  .  "cosmopolite."  This 
is  all  the  more  strange,  when  you 
consider  that,  in  his  own  words,  "I 
was  born  in  Toronto,  I've  lived  here 
all   my    life,    and    what's   more,    I've 


never  lived  east  of  Yonge  Street." 

In  appearance,  Walter  gives  defini- 
tion to  the  word  "sturdy."  If  he  was 
taller,  he'd  be  professorial,  for  he 
hasn't  a  hair  on  top  of  his  well-filled 
head.  It's  his  ready  smile,  lighting  up 
an  habitually  serious  expression,  that 
impresses  you  .  .  .  that,  and  his  voice. 
Walter  went  to  the  Old  Ryerson 
school  in  Toronto,  then  Harbord  Col- 
legiate, and  ended  up  by  getting  his 
B.A.  from  Victoria  College,  University 
of  Toronto  in  1914.  He  appeared  with 
Raymond  Massey,  of  "Abe  Lincoln  in 
Illinois"  fame,  when  that  gentleman 
was  a  member  of  the  University 
Players,  as  a  'varsity  student. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War, 
Walter  tried  to  enlist,  but  a  deafness 
in  one  ear  that  had  been  with  him 
since  infancy  kept  him  out.  He  claims 
that  the  three  times  he  tried  to  enlist 
was  what  made  his  hair  fall  out  in 
such  large  quantities  that  it  is  now 
non-existent.  Failing  army  life,  he 
served  efficiently  as  acting  dean  for 
three  years  at  Victoria  College,  while 
the  dean,  the  Hon.  Vincent  Massey, 
brother  of  Raymond  and  now  Can- 
ada's High  Commissioner  in  London, 
helped  his  country. 

IN  1919  he  became  first  Warden  of 
'  the  newly-opened  Hart  House,  the 
great  undergraduate  and  alumni  in- 
stitution established  at  the  University 
of   Toronto    by    the    Massey    fortune. 


After  two  years  in  that  position,  he 
took  postgraduate  work  in  France, 
and  returned  to  teach  in  Appleby 
School  in  Oakville. 

For  some  time  he  had  his  heart  set 
on  Radio.  He  had  appeared  in  numer- 
ous radio  skits,  and  the  samples  only 
whetted  his  appetite  for  the  whole. 
After  some  years  in  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  he  resigned  to  become  an 
aerial  free-lance.  In  1936  he  wrote 
and  played  the  title  role  in  the  Im- 
perial 'Tobacco  series,  "Dexter  Ran- 
dolph." This  led  to  an  important  role 
in  that  concern's  big  show,  "Canada 
in  1937"  and  "Canada  in  1938." 

pOR  this  program  he  toured  across 
'  Canada,  broadcasting  each  week 
from  a  different  centre. 

His  broadcast  lasted  seven  out  of 
the  thirty  minutes  and  had  to  include 
not  only  the  historical  background, 
geographical  features,  and  industrial 
development  of  his  place  of  broadcast, 
but  also  an  interview  with  an  inter- 
esting personality.  That  those  seven 
minutes,  so  crammed  and  seemingly 
dull  on  paper,  became  highly  colorful 
and  entertaining  at  Walter's  hands 
speaks  well  of  his  ability. 

His  big  "break"  came  after  this  suc- 
cess, when  the  Toronto  Star  hired  him 
to  be  its  newscaster.  It  looks  as 
if  he's  going  to  be  doing  just  that  little 
thing  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


"We've  leen  a 


family 

ever  since  our  Wedding  Day'' 

For  over  35  years  delicious, 
w^holesome  Pepsi-Cola  has  been 
a  family  favorite.  Now  a  favorite 
with  millions— the  big,  1 2-ounce 
bottle  is  packed  w^ith  flavor .  .  . 
and  one  handy  Home  Carton 
takes  care  of  a  big  family.  Pleas- 
ing to  the  taste  .  .  .  easy  on  the 
purse  .  .  .  that's  Pepsi-Cola, 


And  this  is  the  big, 
new,  streamlined 
bottle  of  Pepsi- 
Cola,  favorite  with 
millions. . .  because 
it's  bigger  and 
betterl 


B/&  BIG  BOTTLE 
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Honest  Injun!  A  jumbo  package  of  Roy/edge 
shelving  is  only  5e!  Nine  feet  of  smooth,  clean 
surface  to  protect  your  shelves  . . .  with  a  gay,  lovely 
fold-down  border  to  decorate  the  edges !  This  curl- 
proof  border,  two  layers  thick,  wears  for  months,  needs 
no  tacks,  no  laundering.  It's  a  heap-big  household  buy 
. . .  and  a  heap-sight  more  decorative  than  plain  or 
painted  shelves. 

Try  ROYLEDGE  in  your  kitchen,  and  see! 


iAor  €dqe/ 

MUCH  srsoNCfs , .  lONCce  lu 
FATcmcD  oouBie  toci 
9  FEE! 

/f^oilleciqe 


This  sticker 
identifies  Royledge. 


Dear   old-fashioned  patterns,  or  bright 
modern  motifs,  at  the  shelf-paper  coun- 
ters of  5  &  10,  neighborhood  and  de- 
partment stores.  50  and 

Copr.  1940,  TheRoyatLace 
Paper  Works,  Inc. 
Bklyn.,  N.  Y. 
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'FEEL    THE    EDGE 


1  HE  price  you  pay  for  a  well-known  brand  always  represents  full  value 
for  your  money,  with  full  weight  and  measure  assured.  Insist  on  well- 
known  brands,  always. 

Visit  Your  Drug  Store  During 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED   BRANDS  WEEK 

OCTOBER  4TH  TO  14TH 
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Radio's  Most  Eiigible 
Bachelor 


(Continued  jrom  page  15) 

grumbling  about  some  fool  playboy 
and  his  girl.  They  didn't  know  the 
comet  was  the  shy  Mr.  Edgar  Bergen 
and  his  red  Harley-Davidson  motor- 
cycle, with  Helen  Wood,  NBC's  glam- 
our girl,  on  the  jump  seat.  They  had 
been  to  a  formal  party  and  after- 
wards taking  a  moonlight  motorcycle 
ride,  formal  fixings  notwithstanding, 
seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  Edgar. 

All  his  girls  have  learned  to  expect 
the  unexpected  when  they  go  out  with 
Beau  Bergen.  Maybe  that's  why  they 
love  to  go  so  much,  when  their  turns 
come  around.  Because  Bergen  is  tan- 
talizingly  temporary  in  his  attentions. 
He  plays  the  field,  entirely  for  fun, 
and  the  field  knows  it,  darn  it! 

THORA  TAYLOR,  pretty  little  NBC 
'  contest  winner  from  Ogden,  Utah, 
was  Bergen's  date  the  night  he  got 
bounced  from  the  Palomar  dance  hall. 
Thora  had  stepped  out  with  Bergen 
to  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  mostly  for 
publicity  purposes  (The  perpetually 
fresh  list  of  new  cuties  coupled  with 
Bergen's  name  spring  from  his  oblig- 
ing nature  in  this  direction)  and  Ber- 
gen liked  her.  She  could  talk  brightly 
and  intelligently,  which  he  likes,  and 
besides  Thora  was  comfortably  en- 
gaged to  a  boy  back  home.  They  went 
to  Rosa  Ponselle's  party  in  the  after- 
noon. Bergen  wore  a  new  sports  out- 
fit he  was  particularly  proud  of  with 
an  open  neck  shirt.  After  the  party  it 
seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  run  down 
to  the  Palomar  and  hear  Artie  Shaw. 

But  when  they  rolled  up  to  Los  An- 
geles' jitterbug  Heaven,  in  Bergen's 
town  car,  with  his  chauffeur  driving, 
a  man  followed  them  inside,  frowning 
darkly.  The  moment  Edgar  sat  down 
at  a  table,  this  dour  individual  col- 
lared him.  "You'll  have  to  beat  it, 
Mac,"  he  ordained,  "you  ain't  dressed 
right." 

The  situation  was  terrifying  to 
Thora,  but  Edgar  found  it  intriguing; 
instead  of  getting  angry  he  tingled  in 
the  funny-bone.  "I've  suspected  this 
for  some  time,"  he  informed  his 
captor,  at  the  door,  "What's  wrong 
with  my  get-up?" 

"No  tie,"  the  bouncer  informed  him. 
"You  can  rent  one  for  fifty  cents,  if 
you  wanna  stay." 

So  Bergen  rented  a  fifty-cent  tie  to 
go  with  his  expensive  tweeds,  the 
very  loudest  one  they  had.  And  be- 
fore they  drove  away  in  his  town 
car  he  was  dickering  with  the  Palo- 
mar manager  to  buy  the  tie-renting 
concession!  He  said  he  thought  it 
held  a  great  future.  Miss  Thora  Tay- 
lor will  probably  not  forget  that  eve- 
ning soon. 

Bergen  dotes  on  surprises,  im- 
promptu fun  and  an  obey-that-im- 
pulse  way  of  acting.  He  usually  calls 
up  his  girl  friends,  saying,  "We're 
going  to  do  such-and-such.  Would 
you  like  to  join  us?"  instead  of  mak- 
ing dates  ahead.  Often  he'll  disguise 
his  voice  in  one  of  the  many  dialects 
he's  good  at  and  work  up  a  character 
and  situation  over  the  telephone  be- 
fore he  gives  himself  away.  By  that 
time  the  girl  usually  is  too  weak  to 
say  no. 

About  a  year  ago  NBC  asked  him 
to  come  down  to  the  studio  with 
Charlie  and  pose  with  some  of  their 
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young  starlets  for  publicity  pictures. 
As  usual  Edgar,  who  loves  to  help  any 
newcomer  get  started,  agreed.  Kay 
St.  Germaine,  Helen  Wood  and  a 
group  of  young  Hollywood  hopefuls 
were  on  hand,  and  the  afternoon 
turned  into  a  lot  of  fun  mixed  with 
the  business  of  getting  photographed. 
When  it  was  over,  Bergen  suggested 
that  the  little  gang  —  some  six  or 
seven — come  up  to  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel  that  evening  "for  an  informal 
party."  He  said  he'd  dig  up  dates  for 
them  and  maybe  something  to  eat. 

When  they  arrived,  they  found  a 
full  sized  rhumba  orchestra  from  a 
Los  Angeles  hotel,  a  big  buffet 
spread,  champagne,  six  dance  instruc- 
tors to  teach  everyone  the  rhumba, 
and  fifty  other  guests!  The  party  got 
that  way  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  rhumba,  incidentally,  is  Beau 
Bergen's  favorite  caper  and  he'd 
rather  dance  that  than  do  anything, 
except  perhaps  take  a  clock  apart,  or 
invent  something  like  his  new  electric 
ant  trap. 

\A/HERE  Beau  Bergen  really  blooms, 
"  ^  of  course,  is  at  parties.  He  loves 
parties,  preferably  small,  with  his 
close  friends  clustered  around — Ken 
Murray,  John  Myers,  his  attorney, 
Billy  Gilbert,  and  scattered  wives  and 
girl  friends  of  the  moment.  He  can 
do  all  right  tossing  big  events  too,  as 
he  proved  last  year  with  his  Tony 
Pastor  costume  party,  a  la  the  Gay 
Nineties.  That  fulfilled,  incidentally,  a 
party  ambition  he  had  held  since 
schooldays. 

Ordinarily,  though,  when  Fay  Mac- 
Kenzie  or  Helen  Wood  or  any  of  his 
current  date  list  hear  Edgar  saying, 
"Let's  have  a  party,"  they  know  it 
means  the  Rumpus  Room.  They 
know,  too,  that  when  they  get  back 
home  they're  going  to  ache  all  over 
from  an  evening  of  what  impolite 
people  call  belly  laughs. 

Edgar  Bergen's  Rumpus  Room  is 
the  only  newly  built  part  of  his  mag- 
nificent Beverly  hilltop  home,  where 
he  lives  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Bergren  (the  correct  spelling  of  his 
nam.e)  and  his  two  Swedish  house 
helpers,  Helga  and  Arvid.  It  was  de- 
signed strictly  for  fun  and  that's  what 
it  gets — in  big  barrels. 

There's  a  small  built-in  stage  and 
footlights,  with  a  curtain  covered  with 
small  town  ads,  the  same  kind  of  a 
curtain  that  used  to  roll  up  before 
Edgar  and  Charlie  in  their  less  afflu- 
ent days.  There's  a  midget  battered 
piano,  a  closet  full  of  collapsible 
chairs,  a  modern  fireproof  projection 
room,  complete  movie  sound  equip- 
ment and  reels  of  funny  film,  includ- 
ing, by  the  way,  "The  Lovin'  Swede." 
I      Edgar's  particular  parlor   specialty 


is  magic  and  legerdemain.  He  has  all 
the  fancy  capes,  shells,  drums,  wands 
and  other  traps  .necessary  to  pull  a 
pigeon  out  of  his  best  girl's  fluttering 
bosom. 

Bergens  personal  tastes  in  women 
run  very  definitely  to  brunettes.  In 
all  his  beauing  activities  in  Holly- 
wood he  has  taken  out  but  one  blonde, 
the  alabaster  Anita  Louise,  but  that 
was  even  more  ephemeral  than  the 
average  Bergen  fling.  His  other  femi- 
nine fetish  is  green.  Anything  green 
— dress,  hat,  jewelry,  eyes — or  ex- 
perience. Being  a  true  Swede  (both 
his  mother  and  father  were  born 
there)  Edgar  sees  that  plenty  of  pale 
blues  and  yellows  are  scattered  about 
his  house  and  his  wardrobe  too.  But 
the  Irish  comes  out  when  he  gets 
around  girls. 

He  selected  Mary  Hanrahan,  his 
personal  secretary  and  general  all- 
around  Girl  Friday,  out  of  one  hun- 
dred secretarial  applicants  because 
she  wore  a  green  dress  that  matched 
her  eyes! 

Mary  is,  after  all,  the  real  head 
woman  in  Edgar  Bergen's  life.  He 
calls  her  'my  boss."  She's  the  only 
other  living  person  who  holds  Charlie 
McCarthy  at  broadcasts.  She's  a  tall, 
capable  Irish  girl  with  dark  hair,  light 
ej'es  and  a  way  of  getting  things  done. 
Clarence,  Edgar's  brother,  handles 
the  many  Charlie  McCarthy  novelties 
of  the  big  business  Edgar  Bergen, 
Incorporated,  has  grown  into.  But 
Mary  dabbles  in  everything,  radio, 
dolls,  the  comic  strip,  and  very  effi- 
ciently too.  When  Bergen  acquired 
his  house,  she  selected  all  the  furni- 
ture and  supervised  the  decorating. 
Edgar  would  probably  be  pretty  lost 
without  Mary. 

PROBABLY  the  most  fun  he  has  out 
of  life,  besides  steering  Charlie 
McCarthy  through  a  welter  of  funny 
business,  is  tinkering.  Out  behind  his 
house  is  a  workshop  with  all  the  tools 
you  can  think  of  off  hand — wrenches, 
electric  drills,  and  things.  Every  new 
piece  of  machinery  he  sees  he  yearns 
to  investigate.  The  other  day  he  put 
in  an  order  for  a  Mitchell  movie 
camera.  They're  the  newest  and  best 
in  professional  use  at  the  studios  and 
maybe  you'd  better  not  know  how 
much  they  cost.  Someone  asked  Edgar 
why  in  the  world  he  wanted  one — 
especially  when  he  already  had  four 
other  makes. 

"I  want  to  take  it  apart,"  replied 
Bergen. 

Which,  about  as  well  as  anything, 
sums  up  radio's  most  eligible  bache- 
lor who,  with  an  income  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  every  year,  should 
be  able  to  make  any  girl  like  riding 
behind  him  on  a  red  motorcycle. 


THE    BERNARR   MACFADDEN    FOUNDATION 

conducts  various  non-profit  enterprises:  The  Macfadden-Deauville  Hotel  at  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resorts  on  the  Florida  Beach,  recreation 
of  all  kinds  provided,  although  a  rigid  system  of  Bernarr  Macfadden  methods  of 
health  building  can  be  secured. 

The  Physical  Culture  Hotel,  Dansville,  New  York,  is  also  open  the  year  around, 
with  accommodations  at  greatly  reduced  rates  for  the  winter  months,  for  health 
building   and   recreation. 

The  Loomis  Sanatorium  at  Liberty,  New  York,  for  the  treatment  of  Tuberculosis, 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Foundation  and  Bernarr  Macfadden's  treatments, 
together  with  the  latest  and  most  scientific  medical  procedures,  can  be  secured 
here    for    the    treatment    in    all    stages    of    this    dreaded    disease. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  a  man-building,  fully 
accredited  school  preparatory  for  college,  placed  on  the  honor  roll  by  designation 
of  the  War  Department's  governmental  authorities,  where  character  building  is 
the  most  important  part   of   education. 

The  Bernarr  Macfadden  School  for  boys  and  girls  from  four  to  twelve,  at  Briar- 
cliff  Manor,  New  York.  Complete  information  furnished  upon  request.  Address 
inquiries  to:  Bernarr  Macfadden,  Room  717,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MEW  CLOTH 
MEW  yil/tKE-U 

Get  into  Fall  .  .  .  into  new  clothes  .  .  . 
into  e;<c'ting  new  make-up,  harmonized 
<or  you  by  IRRESISTIBLE.  Exquisitely 
blended  in  brilliant  new  fashion  colors. 
IRRESISTIBLE  WHIP-TEXT  Lipstick  .  .  . 
keepi  lips  lovelier  longer.  AIR-WHIPT 
Face  Powder  and  Rouge  .  .  .  exclusive  se- 
cret process  assures  an  amazing  new  soft- 
ness Ask  for  the  new  fall  shades  at  all 
5  and  10c  stores. 

rS,|iiESISTIBLE  LIPSTICK 

IT'S  _  ^7^*' 
lO  STAY  OM 
LONGER... 
SMOOTHER 
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"Gee,  you  don't  blame  me  for  being 
scared  of  germs,  do  you?  They're 
EVERYWHERE,  just  waitin'  to  pounce  on 
us  babies.  But,  thank  goodness,  Mommy 
knows  how  to  protect  my  skin!  After 
my  bath,  she  goes  all  over  me  with 
Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  That's  a  baby's 
best  BODY-guard,  yes  Ma'am!" 

Mother,  to  give  your  baby's  skin  the  best 
care,  to  keep  it  safer  from  ^erms.  and  freer  of 
rashes,  do  as  almost  all  hospitals  do,  as  most 
doctors  recommend:  oil  baby's  skin  daily 
with  Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  Do  this  until 
he's  at  least  a  year  old.  And  use  the  oil  after 
every  diaper  change,  too. 

Then  continue  the  protection  with  Mennen 
Antiseptic  Powder.  Made  by  a  new  process — 
Hammerized — it's  as  smooth  as  air.  And — 
it's  Antiseptic.  A  survey  indicates  it  is  rec- 
ommended by  more  doctors  than  any  other 
baby  powder. 

Remember,  also,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
visits  to  your  doctor.  Take  your  baby  to  him 
regularly. 


^*OILa^^  POWDER 


They  Also  Serve 
Fred  Bate 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


advertising  he  was  pinch-hitting  for 
the  amusements  on  the  big  lot.  He 
ballyhooed  the  Johnstown  Flood  pan- 
orama. Some  of  you  must  remember 
that  spectacle. 

Later  he  was  to  take  his  portfolio 
of  sketches  and  his  vaulting  spirit  to 
the  University  of  Chicago.  History 
doesn't  record  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments there,  nor  does  it  highlight  the 
few  years  after  his  graduation.  Every 
one  knew  that  he  was  smart,  am- 
bitious, and  capable,  but  it  took  the 
bugles  of  1914  to  change  the  course 
of  Fred  Bate's  destiny.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  World  War  he  was  gone. 
Some  one  said  he  was  leaving  to  study 
art  in  Spain.  He  never  got  there.  He 
fell  in  line  instead  with  those  who 
sped  their  memorable  way  to  Ypres 
and  the  Marne.  In  London  he  joined 
the  Coldstream  Guards. 

THE  Guards,  veterans  of  generations 
of  wars  for  Britain,  was  a  regiment 
to  stir  his  flaming  imagination.  The 
Coldstream  Guards  was  marching  in 
the  World  War  and  with  it,  head  high, 
eyes  gleaming,  went  the  tall,  straight- 
shouldered  boy  who  once  had  lived 
more  than  half  a  world  away  from  its 
barracks. 

On  a  summer  day  when  peace  had 
come  once  more  to  a  war-weary 
world  the  society  columns  of  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Post  carried  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage  there  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Bate  of  the  Guards  to 
the  daughter  of  his  colonel,  the  god- 
daughter of  the  Dowager  Queen 
Alexandra. 

Already  royalty  had  found  Fred 
Bate  a  gay  companion.  The  gayest 
crowd  in  London — it  was  then  the 
gayest  crowd  in  the  world — made  him 
one  of  their  own.  The  Mountbattens, 
the  young  Marchioness  of  Milford- 
Haven,  Lady  Furness,  Mrs.  Reginald 
Vanderbilt,  the  Guinness  gin,  the 
Rajahs  and  the  Maharajahs  took  him 
to  their  hearts  and  to  their  parties. 
Definitely  he  was  one  of  The  Gay 
Young  People.  By  day  you'd  see  him 
in  Piccadilly  or  Bond  Street  with  the 


Prince  of  Wales.  By  night  the  two 
of  them  would  take  London  in  their 
stride,  all  the  way  from  the  Berkeley 
to  the  Kit-Kat  Club.  Americans 
abroad  saw  them  in  Cannes,  in  Paris. 
From  the  Crillon  to  Jed  Kiley's  in 
Montmartre  they  took  their  meteor 
flight,  and  every  one  who  saw  them 
came  home  with  some  thrilled  tale. 

Then  came  Wallis  Warfield  Simp- 
son and  Edward's  abdication.  By  that 
time,  sped  upward  because  even  in 
his  blithest  moments  he  was  consumed 
with  ambition  and  energy,  Fred  Bate 
was  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  NBC  in 
England.  Ironically,  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  sound  the  death  knell  of  power  for 
his  old  friend,  his  fellow  soldier.  It 
was  Bate's  voice  you  heard  just  be- 
fore Edward  spoke  farewell  to  his 
people  on  that  momentous  afternoon 
when  the  man  who  was  king  declared 
an  empire  well  lost  for  love.  There 
was  sorrow  in  Fred  Bate's  voice  that 
day  and  sympathy,  and  a  sigh  for 
things  that  might  have  been. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  Fred  Bate.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  in  London.  He 
supervises  overseas  communications 
and,  through  sleepless  nights  and  hec- 
tic days,  he  awaits  release  of  com- 
muniques from  War  Office  and  Admi- 
ralty to  flash  across  the  Atlantic  to 
listeners  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
never  left  his  post,  even  to  attend  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  beauti- 
ful Bridget  Pamela  Arkwright  Bate, 
to  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  in  New  York. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  voice  that  tells 
of  men  who  die  in  Flanders  mud,  of 
great  gray  ships  that  stand  guard,  of 
watchful  old  men  and  prayerful  wo- 
men. The  British  would  claim  it  as  a 
mirror  of  their  own  virtue  of  en- 
durance; but  any  one  who  knew  the 
West  Side  of  his  youth  must  know 
that  any  boy  from  our  own  midlands, 
born  and  bred  where  people  struggled, 
would  hold  forever  the  spirit  of  all 
the  boys  and  girls  who  worked  and 
played  and  set  their  courses  by  the 
far-away  stars  that  shone  dimly 
above  the  crowded  streets  of  Chicago. 


Edward  R.  Murrow 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


the  beneflt  of  American  listeners. 

No  crises,  you  see,  and  not  much 
lost  sleep. 

But  although  not  many  people  in 
the  world  seemed  to  realize  it,  even  in 
those  days  Ed  Murrow,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  knew 
that  crises  were  on  their  way.  Ed 
knew  it  because  he  already  had  im- 
portant sources  of  information  in 
Europe,  and  CBS  must  have  known  it, 
because   they    chose   Ed   for   the   job. 

Ed  Murrow  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  thirty-six  years  ago.  His 
family  moved  westward  when  he  was 
a  boy,  and  he  attended  the  University 
of  Washington  and  Washington  State 
University.  After  that,  he  went  to 
Stanford  and  got  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Student  Federation,  and 
in  1932  he  became  assistant  director 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation— a  job  that  sent  him  traveling 
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around  the  United  States,  visiting  col- 
leges and  arranging  debates,  lectures, 
and  exchange  scholarships.  Summers, 
still  as  assistant  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, he  guided  student  tours  through 
Europe,  incidentally  meeting  and 
talking  to  foreign  members  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Institute. 

Knowing  all  these  intellectual  and 
well-informed  citizens  of  Europe 
made  Ed  Murrow  an  ideal  represen- 
tative for  CBS.  But  knowing  them 
turned  out,  also,  to  be  one  of  Ed's 
great  personal  tragedies.  As  nation 
after  nation  disappeared  under  the 
tide  of  Hitlerism,  many  of  Ed's  friends 
disappeared  too.  Some  of  them  he  has 
never  heard  of  since.  Of  others, 
months  later,  he  has  learned  that  they 
are  dead,  in  concentration  camps,  or 
penniless  fugitives. 

In  March,  1938,  Ed  was  on  his  way 
to  Latvia  and  Lithuania  to  arrange 
for   a   program   of   native  folk-music, 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION   MIRROR 


when  word  came  to  him  in  Warsaw 
that  Hitler's  Germany  had  finally  ef- 
fected its  cherished  "Anschluss"  with 
Austria.  Ed  had  to  get  to  Vienna,  of 
course,  but  the  only  transportation 
available  was  a  23-passenger  airplane 
— so  he  chartered  it  and  flew  in  it  to 
Vienna,  a  lone  passenger.  At  the 
Vienna  airport  he  found  that  the  Ger- 
man troops  had  commandeered  all 
buses  and  taxis,  so  he  made  the  last 
part  of  the  journey  on  foot. 

AT  that,  he  was  lucky.  Nowadays 
'^  there  wouldn't  be  a  23-passenger 
plane  available.  Before  the  war,  Ed 
used  to  fly  a  great  deal  over  Europe, 
co-ordinating  CBS  activities,  but  now, 
naturally,  he  remains  in  England. 

Through  the  crisis  years  he  watched 
communication  between  himself  and 
his  assistants  in  European  key  cities 
get  more  and  more  difficult.  He 
always  knew  when  a  crisis  of  some 
kind  was  brewing,  and  where,  be- 
cause for  a  day  or  so  ahead  of  time 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  long- 
distance telephone  calls  through  to 
that  particular  city.  Frequently  he 
had  to  resort  to  ridiculously  round- 
about methods  to  get  instructions 
through  to  CBS  men  in  the  Axis 
countries — like  sending  a  cable  to 
Berlin  by  way  of  South  America. 

When  you  consider  all  the  difficul- 
ties Ed  Murrow  must  overcome  in 
getting  the  news  and  broadcasting  it 
to  America,  you're  apt  to  conjure  up 
a  picture  in  your  imagination  of  a 
hard-hitting,  aggressive  individual. 
On  the  contrary,  Ed  is  very  quiet  and 
very  diplomatic.  When  he  talks  to 
you  he  looks  directly  into  your  eyes 
and  speaks  in  a  rather  hurried,  low 
voice.    He  doesn't  often  smile,  which 


is  natural  enough,  but  he  never  loses 
his  temper,  which  is  remarkable,  in 
view  of  the  extreme  nervous  tension 
under  which  he  works  and  lives. 

He's  a  good  reporter,  but  he  is 
mainly  interested  in  the  meaning  of 
the  facts  he  reports — likes  to  look 
past  them  to  the  underlying  forces 
and  trends  to  which  they  are  clues. 
In  the  present  world,  he's  like  a  man 
watching  a  volcano  erupt — he  sees  the 
smoke  and  flame,  but  he's  busy  think- 
ing about  the  greater  chaos  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  trying 
to  decide  what  caused  it,  and  where 
it  will  break  out  next. 

In  his  broadcasts,  though,  he  sticks 
to  the  facts,  and  almost  never  edi- 
torializes. He  did  make  one  blood- 
chilling  remark,  though,  which  be- 
comes more  frightening  the  more  you 
ponder  it.  "I  believe,"  he  said,  "that 
this  war  is  for  the  control  of  men's 
minds." 

ED  is  married  to  a  very  pretty  young 
American  woman  whose  name  is 
Janet,  and  they  live  in  a  flat  across 
the  street  from  the  CBS  offices  and 
near  the  BBC  building.  Early  this 
summer,  when  CBS  made  arrange- 
ments to  evacuate  the  wives  of  its 
correspondents  in  European  capitals, 
Janet  refused  to  leave.  They  have  no 
children,  and  Janet  said  that  her  only 
responsibility  was  to  stay  with  Ed. 
Janet  furnished  their  flat  herself, 
and  though  she  didn't  stick  to  any  one 
period  of  decoration,  she  has  excel- 
lent taste  and  created  a  charming 
home.  There  are  a  few  New  England 
antique  pieces  which  she  brought 
over  with  her  from  the  United  States, 
plus  some  modern  furniture  pur- 
chased   in    England.     Ed's    study    is 


filled  with  American  Indian  rugs  and 
pottery  which  he  collected  as  a  hob- 
by in  the  days  when  he  was  traveling 
around  the  United  States. 

Janet  is  an  accomplished  pianist, 
and  Ed  is  making  a  reporter  out  of 
her  as  well.  Frequently  he  puts  her 
on  the  air  with  stories  about  London's 
food  supply  or  the  evacuation  of 
children. 

The  Murrows  haven't  much  time 
now  for  entertaining,  but  they  used 
to  do  a  great  deal.  Janet,  who  does 
most  of  the  cooking  herself,  would 
go  to  Selfridge's,  the  big  London  de- 
partment store,  and  buy  American 
ham  or  bacon,  coffee,  and  maple 
syrup,  and  on  Sunday  mornings  they 
would  invite  people  in  for  real  mid- 
dle-western American  breakfasts.  The 
imported  delicacies  were  expensive, 
but  delicious,  since  no  American  liv- 
ing abroad  ever  gets  used  to  English 
breakfasts.  Ed  has  managed  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  English  cigarettes, 
but  not  Janet — she  still  shops  for  the 
American  kind. 

LjOME  life  for  Ed  and  Janet  since 
n  Germany  marched  into  Holland 
has  been  confined  to  brief  meetings  at 
odd  moments,  and  occasionally  to 
nods  across  the  width  of  street  which 
separates  the  windows  of  the  Murrow 
apartment  from  those  of  the  Murrow 
office.  They  are  living  in  the  same 
city  and  under  the  same  roof,  but  the 
times  are  so  far  from  normal  that 
Janet  sees  almost  as  little  of  her  hus- 
band as  if  he  were  in  the  army. 

In  a  way,  he  is.  For  if  you  believe, 
as  he  does,  that  the  war  is  for  control 
of  men's  minds,  radio,  with  its  com- 
mand of  so  many  millions  of  ears,  is 
on  the  firing  line. 


Without  Moving  Parts 
or  Electricity! 


HEATFLOW  Principle  Puts 

Warmth  in  Living  Zone-Circulates 

Warm  Air  57%  Faster! 

Amazing  Coleman  Oil  Heater  floods 
your  home  with  circulating  warm  air 
— "forces"  heat  into  distant  rooms — 
then  pulls  it  across  the  floor  back  into 
the  heater  for  rew^arming  before  it  can 
cool  off.  That  means  warm  floors— 
healthful  comfort  for  the  entire  family. 


As  Low  As 


TWO  Kinds  of  Heat  for  Price  of  ONE!  Coleman  not  only  circulates 
— it  radiates,  too!  Open  Heat  Reflector  Doors  for  quick  warm-up 
radiant  heat!    See  the  full  Coleman  line  now,  at  your  Coleman  dealer's! 


FAIIUIRADIANT-CIRCM  GIVK^  Y^OU  |     POPULARTWIN-BURNER  CONSOLE 


Popular  Model  845  radiates 
and  circulates,  both.  Attrac- 
tive open  grille  cabinet.  Au- 
tomatic draft  and  fuel  con- 
trols. Low-flame  fuel  saver. 
High  efficiency  burner.  Only 
$39.96.    (In  U.S.A.) 


Model  841  offers  nevir  wide 
range  of  adjustable  heat. 
Twin-burners  operate  to- 
gether or  independently. 
Low  -  flame  fuel  saver. 
Beautiful  cabinet.  Auto- 
matic fuel  and  draft  con- 
trols. 


OIL  HEATERS 


CpCpi  Mail  coupon  today  for  de- 

'  '»^^  ■   scriptive  photogravure  lit-       , , 

erature  and  name  of  neares  t  dealer.       *V- 


n 


The  Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove  Co.,  Dept.  MW-916 

lADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE)  I 

Wichita,  Kans.        Chicago,  III.        Philadelphia,  Pa.  i 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  j 

Send  me  money-saving  facts  on  famous  Coleman  I 

Oil  Heaters.  I 

Name ■ 

Address i 

City. 


■   ctty 


.  State. 
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TOP  TO  TOE 

It's  your  BODY  BEAUTY 
thai  counts. 

Throughout  the  day  and  all 
through  the  evening  be  as 
proud  of  your  silken  skin  as 
you  are  of  your  well  groomed 
hands  and  face.  Use  the  love- 
ly, lingering  fragrance  of 
Mavis  Talcum  to  surround 
you  like  a  halo.  Use  Mavis 
daily,  generously,  for  your 
body  beautiful,  your  body 
smooth,  your  body  fragrant 
as  flowers.  In  the  famous  red 
tin,  at  all  cosmetic  counters. 
75!zS;  50^;  250  and  100. 

.  .  .  and  did  you  know  that 
Mavis  Deodorant  Powder 
■whisks  away  armpit  and  body 
odor,  instantly.  Helps  check 
excessive  perspiration,  too. 
Discover  for  yourself  how 
quickly  it  soothes  chafed  parts. 


John's  Other  Wife 

{Continued  from  page  36) 
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the    bedside    and   fell   to   her    knees. 

"John — it's  Elizabeth!" 

No  sound,  no  movement.  His  skin 
was — cool,  purple,  moist.  His  mouth 
and  eyelids  unaware.  She  couldn't 
bear  it.  Clenching  his  shoulders  with 
wild  hands  she  screamed  his  name 
as  loudly  as  she  could. 

Suddenly  arms  clamped  around  her 
body  and  dragged  her  backward.  She 
reached  out  and  took  hold  of  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  held  fast.  With  a  hard  jab 
of  her  elbow,  she  freed  herself  and 
turned  to  face — ^Carlie  Prince,  wild- 
eyed  and  almost  breathless. 

"Leave  him  alone!  You — how  did 
you  get  here,  Elizabeth?" 

But  Elizabeth  was  back  at  the  bed- 
side, leaning  over  the  still  face,  calling 
and  crying.  With  grim  terror  she 
heard  Carlie  blurting  out  what  had 
happened. 

"A  brick  struck  him.  The  doctor 
says  he'll  be  all  right — he's  exhausted 
— has  to  rest.  They  gave  him  some- 
ting  to  make  him  sleep." 

Carlie  yanked  Elizabeth's  arm, 
pulling  her  to  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"The  doctor  says  he'll  be  all  right?" 
Elizabeth  went  over  the  words  at  the 
top  of  her  voice. 

"Stop  yelling.  I  told  you  once! 
You've  got  to  leave  him  alone!" 

But  Elizabeth  wheeled  back  to  the 
bed,  holding  Carlie  at  arm's  length. 

John's  eyelids  fluttered,  his  lips 
closed  and  mumbled. 

NOW  the  two  women  leaned  over 
the  bed  together. 

"Elizabeth  .  .  ."  came  forth  plainly. 

"Yes,  John." 

Elizabeth  let  tears  of  relief,  of 
gratitude  and  joy  drop  down  her 
cheeks.  She  was  talking  and  laugh- 
ing and  pressing  her  face  against 
John's.  Telling  him  of  her  anxiety, 
how  she  had  heard  the  news  broad- 
cast— of  her  endless  drive. 

But  gradually  through  it  all  she  be- 
came aware  of  Carlie  Prince.  Carlie 
bringing  the  nurse,  saying  in  a  tight 
whisper: 

"I  had  just  gone  out  to  get  some 
water — I  didn't  know  she  was  here. 
Now — -can't  you  do  something  .  .  . 
make  her  understand  she  has  to  leave 
him  alone!" 

The  nurse,  austere  in  white  uni- 
form, looked  at  Elizabeth,  then  at 
Carlie. 

"I  have  other  patients  who  need 
me,"  she  said  to  the  girl.  "Those 
seriously  injured." 

She  turned  on  her  heel  and  disap- 
peared down  the  corridor. 

John  was  sitting  up  on  the  bed,  his 
fingers  pressed  to  his  temples.  Eliza- 
beth, half-kneeling,  half-sitting  on 
the  floor  beside  the  bed,  thought  she 
had  never  known  such  happiness  in 
her  heart. 

"I'm  all  right,"  John  said.  "Did  this 
bandage  scare  you?"  He  began  to 
unwind  the  gauze. 

"John — "  Carlie's  whole  attention 
went  to  him,  "please,  don't  take  that 
off.  You're — you've  got  to  rest,  like 
the  doctor  said." 

"Why — what's  wrong  with  me?"  he 
shook  his  head. 

Elizabeth  sat  there,  hearing  Carlie 
tell  him  a  brick  had  fallen  from  the 
chimney,  struck  him,  when  he  was 
carrying  her  through  the  hotel 
grounds. 

"John,   you  saved  my  life.     I — I'll 
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never  forget  that.  You — you  were 
wonderful  to  me." 

Suddenly  Carlie  crumpled  in  a  heap 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed.  As 
if  to  hide  her  tears,  she  bent  her  arm 
over  her  face.  Her  uncontrolled  sobs 
vibrated  through  the  small  room. 

Elizabeth,  suddenly  standing,  started 
to  go  over  to  Carlie,  but  the  odd  ex- 
pression on  John's  face  held  her  still. 
His  hand  clumsily  stroked  Carlie's 
unruly  curls. 

"Now,  child.  What's  there  to  cry 
about?     What's  wrong?" 

Concern  over  Carlie's  tears  made 
his  voice  natural.  He  seemed  to  for- 
get everything  but  her  high,  hysteri- 
cal sobs. 

His  hand  slipped  through  her 
curls,  found  her  chin,  turned  her 
tear-streaked  face  toward  him. 

"Are  you  hurt,  child?  Tell  me — 
are  you  all  right?" 

She  nodded,  unable  to  stop  the 
deep  sobs. 

"Why  are  you  crying?     Tell  me." 

"I'm — I'm  so  happy,  John.  Because 
you  are  all  right.  But  it's  so  awful — ■ 
to  think  I  owe  you  my  life  and  still 
you  won't  let  me  take  care  of  you — 
like  the  doctor  said." 

"It  takes  more  than  a  sock  on  the 
head  to  keep  me  down  for  long. 
Didn't  you  know  that?"  His  eyes  held 
hers  with  tender  reassurance. 

"Yes — I  do  know."  The  quivering 
smile  which  parted  her  lips,  told  him 
much  more,  Elizabeth  thought.  It 
changed  the  whole  atmosphere  of  that 
room — and  clamped  Elizabeth's  mind 
like  a  vise. 

With  strange  new  energy,  John 
Perry  seemed  to  recuperate.  He 
swung  his  legs  over  the  side  of  the 
bed  and  pressed  his  hands  to  his  head. 
He  looked  at  Elizabeth  leaning  against 
the  wall  and  seemed  to  realize  with  a 
feeling  of  guilt  that  she  was  there. 

"Little  dizzy  yet,  but  ticking,"  he 
smiled  at  her  as  he  got  on  his  feet. 

"Here,  hold  on  to  me,"  Carlie  was 
around  the  bed,  beside  him. 

CLIZABETH  made  no  move,  taking 
•-  in  with  aching  alertness  the  pic- 
ture Carlie  Prince  made,  in  a  light 
pink  slack  suit  which  made  her  look 
even  more  childish,  more  appealing. 
But  in  her  long-lashed  eyes  was  an 
expression  impossible  to  misinterpret. 
Carlie  Prince  was  in  love  with  John. 
And  John — she  told  herself,  knew  it. 

Elizabeth  felt  dizzy.  Her  hand, 
brushing  the  hair  from  her  eyes,  was 
ice.  Had  she  driven  nearly  all  night, 
to  learn  this,  that  Carlie  and  John 
were  in  love?  "I  only  wanted  him  to 
be  alive,"  she  reminded  herself. 

In  a  kind  of  daze  Elizabeth  wit- 
nessed John  snap  back  into  action. 

"Wait — Elizabeth,  did  you  say  you 
heard  a  news  broadcast — heard  my 
name?" 

"Yes — otherwise  I  wouldn't  have 
known  where  you  were." 

"Then,  that  means — the  papers  car- 
ried it  too." 

"The  papers — "  Carlie  said,  wide- 
eyed.  "I  wonder^ — if  they  told  how 
you  saved  me?    I — Oh—" 

The  nurse  was  back  again,  saying 
many  phone  calls  had  come  inquiring 
about  Mr.  Perry's  condition. 

John's  fingers  plowed  through  his 
hair,  in  that  way  they  always  did 
when  he  was  nervous.  His  eyes  went 
to   Carlie;    then   he   turned   to   Eliza-  | 
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beth,  his  arms  half  extended,  as  if 
he  were  pleading  with  her  to  trust 
in  him.  But  it  was  Elizabeth  who 
first  spoke. 

"Hadn't  we  better  be  starting 
back?" 

"Yes."  John's  thoughts  came  back 
from  far  away.  "I  want  to  call  the 
office — " 

Sitting  on  the  bed,  he  lifted  the 
phone.  He  was  talking  to  his  secre- 
tary, when  Robin  Pennington's  lean 
figure  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Why,  Elizabeth — "  Robin  was  be- 
side her.  "I  didn't  know  you  were 
here  too — you  aren't  hurt?" 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head,  feeling 
her  face  go  crimson.  Her  heart  con- 
tracted strangely  and  her  hand  waved 
toward  John  and  Carlie. 

"John — you  all  right?  I  saw  the 
early  paper  and  came  as  quickly  as 
I  could.   Paper  said  you  were  struck." 

John's  miserable  fingers  kept  trac- 
ing through  his  hair  as  he  talked. 

"It  was  nothing,  Pennington.  You 
drive  here  from  your  country  place?" 

"Mortimer  Prince  was  staying  with 
me  and  the  only  way  I  could  keep 
him  from  making  the  trip  was  to 
make  it  myself.  You  see,  he  was  up- 
set about  Carlie — " 

"Prince — with — you?"  John  asked, 
frowning.  His  eyes  went  to  Carlie, 
shifted  back  to  Pennington.  Then  he 
added,  "I  expected  him  to  meet  me 
at  his  lodge  last  night.  He  wired  me 
to  meet  him  to  talk  over  business." 
Haltingly  he  continued.  "Naturally 
when  he  wasn't  at  the  lodge  I  checked 
in  at  the  Crane  Hotel." 

CARLIE    spoke    for    the    first    time 
since  Robin's  arrival. 

"Dad  is  a  worrier."  Looking  at  John, 
then,  "I'll  fix  everything  up  with  him 
all  right.  Really,  John,  I  will.  When 
I  tell  him  you  saved  my  life,  he'll — " 

It  was  suddenly  as  plain  as  if  it 
were  traced  in  neon  letters  that  Carlie 
had  sent  John  the  wire  .  .  .  that  her 
father  had  known  nothing  of  the  date 
with  John  at  the  lodge. 

Elizabeth  broke  the  tension:  "You 
can  drive  yourself  back  to  town,  can't 
you,  John?  I'll  have  to  drive  my  car." 
It  was  such  an  effort  to  sound  natural. 

Nervously  John  buttoned  his  coat 
again  and  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette. 
Pennington  stepped  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor and  Carlie  followed. 

John's  hand  on  Elizabeth's  arm  de- 
layed her. 

"Elizabeth — I  can  explain  it  all 
to  you  when  we  are  alone.  I  realize 
how  it  looks,  but  it's  really  all  right." 

Elizabeth    shook    her    head.    "You 
,  failed  to  tell  me  Carlie  was  to  be  at 
jyour   business    conference.      Did   that 
prevent  your  asking  me  along?" 

"Elizabeth,  it's  all  right,  I  tell  you. 
You've  got  to  believe  that.    I  can  ex- 
,  plain  everything,  but  not  now.     I've 
(got  to  get  back  to  the  store  .  .  ." 
]     A  frown  crowded  between  his  eyes. 
I  She  had  never  seen  him  look  so  tired. 
(She  had  never  felt  so  weary  herself. 
!     They  walked  down  the  corridor  to- 
'/ gather.     She  waited  while  John  went 
through     the     necessary     details     for 
leaving   the    hospital.      Waited    while 
he  got  into  his  roadster,  drove  away. 
,     Robin  Pennington  stood  beside  her, 
there  in  the  gravel  drive  beside  the 
hospital — they   watched   the    car    dis- 
appear. And  they  both  knew  the  thing 
they     had     not     voiced — that     Carlie 
Prince  had  sent  the  wire  to  John.  She 
had  known  that  if  her  father  were  not 
at  his  lodge,  it  would  be  the  natural 
thing    for    John    to    check    in    at    the 
Crane  Hotel,   the   only   hotel   on  the 
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The  D.  S.  Government's  Children's  Bureau  has  published  a  complete  138-page  book  "Infant 
Care"'  especially  for  young  mothers,  and  authorizes  this  magazine  to  accept  readers'  orders. 
Written  by  five  of  the  country's  leading  child  specialists,  this  book  is  plainly  written,  well 
illustrated,  and  gives  any  mother  a  wealth  ot  authoritative  information  on  baby's  health  and 
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MOTHER! 

IT'S  "CRIMINAL" 

TO  SUFFER 
IN  SILENCE! 


RELIEF  IS  YOUR  RIGHT 
AND  YOUR  DUTY! 

If  any  trouble  is  needful  of  attention,  it  is  simple 
Piles! 

Simple  Piles  cannot  only  plague  and  torture  you, 
but  they  can  tax  your  health.  Yes,  they  can  drain 
strength  and  vitality  and  make  you  feel  and  look 
like  an  old  woman. 

TO  RELIEVE  THE  PAIN  AND  ITCHING 

What  you  want  to  do  to  relieve  the  pain  and  itching 
of  simple  Piles  is  use  Pazo  Ointment. 

Pazo  Ointment  really  alleviates  the  torment  of 
simple  Piles.  Its  very  touch  is  relief.  It  quickly  eases 
the  pain;  quickly  relieves  the  itching. 

Many  call  Pazo  a  blessing  and  say  it  isone  thing  that 
gives  them  relief  from  the  distress  of  simple  Piles. 

SEVERAL  EFFECTS  IN  ONE! 

Pazo  does  a  good  job  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  soothes  simple  Piles.  This  relieves  the  pain, 
soreness  and  itching.  Second,  it  lubricates  the  affected 
parts.  This  tends  to  keep  the  parts  from  drying  and 
cracking  and  also  makes  passage  easier.  Third,  it 
tends  to  shrink  or  reduce  the  swelling  which  occurs 
in  the  case  of  simple  Piles. 

Yes,  you  get  grateful  effects  in  the  use  of  Pazo ! 

Pazo  comes  in  collapsible  tubes,  with  a  small  per- 
forated Pile  Pipe  attached .  This  tiny  Pile  Pipe,  easily 
inserted  in  the  rectum,  makes  application  neat,  easy 
and  thorough. 

(Pazo  also  comes  in  suppository  form  for  those 
who  prefer  suppositories.) 

TRY  IT  FREE  I 

Give  Pazo  a  trial  and  see  the  relief  it  affords  in 
many  cases  of  simple  Piles.  Get  Pazo  at  any  drug 
store  or  write  for  a  free  trial  tube.  A  litjeral  trial  tube 
will  be  sent  you  postpaid  and  free  upon  request. 
Just  mail  the  coupon  or  postcard  today. 
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lake,  where  she  also   checked  in. 

"Well,"  said  Robin,  talking  straight 
to  the  thought  in  Elizabeth's  mind; 
"Carlie  couldn't  possibly  have  figured 
on  the  hotel  burning." 

"No,"  EUzabeth  said  flatly.  "But 
if  John  could  have  protected  her  I'm 
certain  he  would  have  .  .  .  Robin,  I 
guess  you  were  right  about  people 
changing." 

His  hand  touched  her  arm,  as  he 
said: 

"Elizabeth,  don't  think  about  it  now 
— you're  tired.  Let's  go  find  some  cof- 
fee. I'm  certain  everything  will  look 
brighter  then." 

In  a  roadside  diner,  over  numerous 
cups  of  steaming  coffee,  Elizabeth 
made  a  decision  that  morning. 

"Robin,  now  I  know  I  want  to  take 
you  up  on  that  radio  offer — if  it's  still 
open.  I  want  to  go  to  New  York,  as 
you  once  suggested." 

"When  will  you  go,  Elizabeth?" 

"A  week — I'll  be  ready  then." 

In  New  York  she  could  not  think — 
there  would  be  too  much  excitement. 
Rehearsals — voice  lessons,  dramatic 
lessons,  would  fill  the  days  and  nights 
— until  this  first  hurt,  this  morning's 
picture  of  John  and  Carlie  had  faded 
in  her  heart.  After  that,  she  could 
come  back  and  begin  again — with  a 
routine  life,  with  no  place  for  the 
feeling  of  inadequacy,  of  jealousy — 
of  frustration. 

WHEN  she  left  Robin  an  hour  later, 
the  plan  was  firmly  set.  She  would 
go  to  New  York  the  following  Friday. 

Already  her  thoughts  were  chasing 
excitement  around  like  a  squirrel  in 
a  cage.  So  many  things  to  be  done 
in  the  house — because  suddenly  she 
knew  she  would  close  it  up.  When 
she  was  gone,  she  knew  John  would 
not  come  there  to  sleep.  He  would 
not  come  home  at  all — just  stay  in 
town  in  some  hotel  near  the  store. 

She  would  close  the  house — just  as 
she  would  close  her  heart.  John  no 
longer  wanted  to  be  in  either. 

When  John  did  not  come  home  ex- 
cept for  a  few  hours  sleep  during  the 
following  three  days,  she  knew  in 
some  strange  way,  that  she  had  not 
expected  to  see  him  any  more.  There 
had  been  a  certain  stimulation  in 
holding  her  plans  secret  from  John. 

She  kept  busy  packing  during  the 
days  and  went  to  bed  early.  In  a 
frenzied  daze  she  got  through  the 
nights — as  if  nature  were  her  ally  in 
escaping  loneliness  and  contempla- 
tion. 

But  as  if  Nature  had  turned  against 
her,  Wednesday  morning  she  awak- 
ened feverish.  Her  hands  were  dry 
and  her  eyes  stung.  Sitting  on  the 
side  of  her  bed,  she  began  to  cry 
helplessly. 

"All  I  asked  was  that  he  be  alive 
.  .  ."  she  reminded  herself.  "I  want 
him  to  be  happy — and  I  want  a  chance 
myself.  After  all  my  life  wasn't  meant 
to  be  a  series  of  worries  over  other 
women  sharing  my  husband's  inter- 
est. He  can't  help  being  that  way — 
and  I  can't  help  being  the  way  I  am. 
John  needs  two  lives — one  as  a  hus- 
band, one  as  a  free  soul." 

Elizabeth  stood  up,  feeling  the  bur- 
den of  the  world  on  her  head.  But 
she  couldn't  stand,  toppled  dizzily 
back  on  the  bed.  The  ceiling  whirled 
and  her  heart  pounded  ominously. 
She  lay  there,  listening  to  her  heart 
beats  for  what  seemed  hours  before 
she  rang  for  Molly,  her  maid. 

She  stayed  in  bed  all  that  morning, 
leaving  the  dainty  breakfast  which 
Molly  prepared,  untouched.  At  noon. 
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she  dressed  and  phoned  Dr.  Pender- 
grast,  her  old  family  physician  for 
an  appointment. 

"I'm  exhausted,  doctor,"  she  told 
the  quiet,  gray-haired  man,  as  she  sat 
in  his  consulting  room  after  a  brief 
examination.  "It's  just  because  I'm 
so  excited  about  going  to  New  York 
to  study  for  radio." 

"Elizabeth — what's  the  idea  of  going 
in  for  a  career  again?"  he  asked, 
studying  her  flushed  face  and  too- 
bright  eyes. 

"A  splendid  chance  has  come  my 
way — and  I  can't  possibly  pass  it  up. 
Will  you  help  me  to  feel  like  myself 
and  close  up  the  house?  I — I'm  leav- 
ing day  after  tomorrow." 

The  old  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  think  you're  going  to  make 
that  trip,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
over  the  tops  of  his  glasses.  "Some- 
thing else — something  you've  been 
anxious  about  a  mighty  long  time  is 
going  to  keep  you  right  here  at  home, 
I'm  thinking." 

Elizabeth's  eyes  widened. 

"Don't  tell  me  it's  a  surprise  to  you! 
You're  going  to  have  a  baby,  Eliza- 
beth, sure  as  anything.  Better  get  all 
notions  of  traveling  out  of  your  head 
and  be  quiet  as  you  can  for  a  month 
or  so." 

"But,  doctor,  I'm  leaving  day  after 
tomorrow." 

"Huh!"  he  said  dryly.  "You  young 
married  women  must  keep  so  busy 
these  days,  you  forget  about  looking 
at  the  calendar.  "Then  you  blame 
everything  on  exhaustion.  You  can't 
out-talk  nature,  Elizabeth." 

She  stood  up,  moving  mechanically. 
Hardly  listening  to  his  goodbyes,  she 
left  the  office,  allowed  the  neat, 
starchy  nurse  to  lead  her  to  the  door. 

"Why?  Why  did  this  have  to  hap- 
pen now?"  she  was  thinking — when 
she  had  at  last  decided  to  leave  John, 
begin  a  life  without  him? 

Suddenly  she  knew  she  could  not 
wait  to  tell  John.  She  would  go  to 
him,  tell  him  what  naturally  was  his 
right  to  know.  Tell  him  that  for  both 
their  sakes  they  should  try  to  work 
out  their  marriage  toward  a  happy 
solution. 

IF  I  give  up  my  chance  in  radio  for 
this — surely  you  can  give  up  Carlie," 
she  would  say.  Or  think  of  something 
else.  Was  it  shameful — to  put  their 
marriage  on  such  a  basis  of  compro- 
mise? After  all  the  years  they  had 
wanted  a  baby,  why  did  nature  choose 
to  answer  their  prayers  at  this  time? 

When  Elizabeth  stepped  out  of  the 
elevator  opposite  John's  office,  she 
felt  almost  humble.  Her  heart 
pounded  at  the  thought  of  imparting 
her  news  to  John.  And  she  had  imag- 
ined a  thousand  times  how  he  would 
look  when  she  told  him. 

Of  course,  John  had  said  he  would 
explain  to  her  about  the  night  at  the 
lake — yet  he  had  not  explained.  She 
could  not  forget  that — that  he  had 
protected  Carlie  the  best  he  could. 
But  what  had  happened  since  then? 
What — why  had  she  not  been  told? 

Her  problem  was  clear  before  her: 
Could  she  hold  John  by  having  his 
child?  Would  the  knowledge  of  her 
condition  make  him  push  Carlie  out 
of  his  mind — could  it?  Surely  mar- 
riage was  not  intended  to  put  a  man 
and  woman  on  a  bargain  basis.  Eliza- 
beth told  herself  that  she  did  not 
want  to  hold  John  through  a  feeling 
of  duty.  Or  did  she?  Wasn't  she  game 
enough  to  take  the  responsibility? 

Where  a  few  minutes  earlier  the 
whole  idea  of  telling  John  her  news 
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had  elated  her,  lifted  her  spirits — now 
she  felt  doubtful  that  it  was  a  solu- 
tion to  her  problem. 

If  doubt  had  not  assailed  Elizabeth, 
she  would  not  have  hesitated  outside 
John's  office.  But  she  did  wait, 
thoughtfully,  a  few  minutes  and  those 
minutes  changed  the  whole  course  of 
her  life. 

She  saw  John's  office  door  burst 
open,  saw  him  come  tearing  out  like 
a  wild  man.  His  hair  was  tousled,  his 
coat  unfastened.  There  was  a  flushed, 
nervous  expression  on  his  face — one 
of  panic. 

His  whole  body  was  trembling.  He 
turned  back  towards  his  open  door 
with  clenched  fists. 

Then  Elizabeth  saw  the  crowd  in 
his  office — the  men,  with  angry  faces 
and  jutting  jaws. 

"I  reduced  your  salaries  because  I 
had  to  reduce  the  entire  budget  of 
Perry's.  Business  is  off.  I  can't  keep 
spending  when  we  show  no  profit. 
You,  heads  of  departments,  daring  to 
come  to  me  at  a  time  like  this,  ques- 
tioning my  actions.  .  .  ." 

Jerome  Williams,  a  middle-aged, 
gray-haired  man  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  Perry's  ever  since  John  had 
become  president,  stepped  out  of  the 
group.  His  usually  sallow  face  was 
bright  pink. 

"John  Perry,  you've  brought  this 
on  us  by  your  own  conduct.  The  de- 
cent, moral  citizens  of  this  town  don't 
want  to  patronize  a  store  whose  presi- 
dent gets  his  name  broadcast  and  in 
the  newspapers  as  you  have  during 
the  last  week.  It's  not  right  that  we 
have  to  suffer  through  your  lack  of 
decency." 

Elizabeth  had  to  act  quickly  to  stop 
John.  She  couldn't  scream  or  plead. 
She  saw  his  fists,  saw  him  start 
toward  Williams.  But  Elizabeth, 
miraculously,  was  quicker. 

IN  one  swift  movement  she  was  be- 
tween her  husband  and  the  irate 
Williams,  her  small  body  holding  the 
two  men  apart. 

Williams  backed  into  John's  office, 
as  she  stepped  up  on  the  desk  chair, 
then  mounted  the  glass-topped  desk. 

"Listen,"  she  looked  down  at  them 
with  steady,  clear  eyes.  "I  think  you 
owe  John  Perry  an  apology — and  per- 
haps I'll  allow  you  to  apologize  to  me 
— when  I  tell  you  something  which 
obviously  you  do  not  know.  I  was 
with  my  husband  at  Lake  Bemidji, 
but  as  I  was  uninjured  in  the  fire, 
the  radio  and  newspapers  neglected 
to  mention  me  when  they  used  other 
names." 

A  peculiar  calm  settled  over  the 
crowd.  No  one  moved  as  Elizabeth's 
hands  fell  to  her  sides  and  she  bowed 
her  head.  They  couldn't  know  that 
she  was  far  from  calm,  that  suddenly 
the  entire  room  swam  around  her. 

She  saw  John  coming  toward  her, 
his  eyes  wide  with  gratitude.  She 
tried  to  smile — to  reach  his  hand.  But 
her  heel  slipped  on  the  polished  glass 
of  the  desk.  She  fell.  Through  the 
blinding  pain,  even  before  John  could 
get  around  the  desk  and  lift  her  from 
the  floor,  she  knew  that  the  reason 
which  had  brought  her  to  him  no 
longer  existed. 

Has  Elizabeth's  gallant  effort  to 
save  John  from  the  accusations  of  his 
staff  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  one 
thing  that  would  have  kept  him  with 
her?  Don't  miss  the  final  chapters  of 
this  exciting  novel  in  next  month's 
issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 
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URGENT  MESSAGE! 

to  you  women  suffering  functional 
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Read  Every  Word! 

Few  girls  and  women  today  are 
free  from  some  sign  of  func- 
tional trouble.  Maybe  you've  no- 
ticed YOURSELF  getting  rest- 
less, moody,  nervous  lately — 
your  work  too  much  for  you — 
Then  why  not  try  Lydia  E. 
Finkham's  Vegetable  Compound 
to  help  quiet  weary,  hysterical 
nerves,  relieve  monthly  pain 
(cramps,  backache,  headache) 
and  weak  dizzy  spells  due  to 
functional  disorders. 

HUNDREDS  OF 
THOUSANDS  HELPED 

For  over  60  years  Finkham's 
Compound  has  helped  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  weak,  rundown, 
nervous  "ailing"  women  to  go 


smiling  thru  "difficult  days." 
Made  especially  for  women 
from  nature's  own  wholesome 
roots  and  herbs  — Finkham's 
Compound  also  contains  a  spe- 
cial ingredient  which  a  leading 
medical  authority  says  is  most 
essential  for  good  health. 
WORTH  TRYING! 
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I       1^  ^^  ^^     For  Radio  and  Television  Mirror  Readers.    Just  to  get  ac- 
"  *  ^^^  ^^     quainted.  we  will  beautifully  enlarge  any  snapshot,  photo,  Kodak 
picture,  print  or  negative  to  5x7  inches  FREE — with  this  ad.  Please  include 
color  of  hair  and  eyes  for  prompt  information  on  a  natural,  life-like  color 
enlargement  in  a  free  frame.    Your  original  returned  with  your  free  en- 
largement (10c  for  return  mailing  appreciated).    Look  over  your  pictures 
now  and  send  us  your  favorite  snapshot  or  negative  today  as  this  free  offer    ,„_„,.__,  ,„ 
is  limited.    Dean  Studios,  Dept.  247,  211  W.  7th  St..  Pes  Moines,  lowo.     S&F#/;^Qf/// 


Well-known  brands  give  you 
the  same  high  quality  every  time 
you  buy.  Ask  for  well-known 
brands,  always. 

VISIT   your  Drug  Store  During 
NATIONALLY    ADVERTISED    BRANDS    WEEK 

Oct.  4- 14th 


Mocfadden 
Women's    Group 


True     Romances 
True    Experiences 
True  Love  &  Romance 
Movie  Mirror 
Radio    IVIirror 
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YOUR  CHOICE  of  Je 

or  Illinois  «rlst  watch 
cdse.  Reconstructed  n 
guaranteed.  Given  v, 
Diamond  ring  when  ordered  an 
on  our  purchase  privilege  plan 
$3.50  down,  within  70  days  after  ,.rival.  at 
your  post  office.  Balance  of  $3  50  anytime 
within  a  year  (total  only  y  00].  Remember, 
the  cost  of  watch  ,s  mcluded  m  price  of  the 
ring.  E.'ra  surpose  free  gift  enclosed  for 
promptness.  Send  NO  mon.,  with  order 
I,  ^Just  rush  name,  adddress,  ring  siie  Itccmej 
^fjEj/by  return  rr.all  in  special  gift  box,  postpaid, 

A.HAMILTON  JEWELERS 

Topela,  Kansas  D,cpt„  WGHO 


iW  FOOT  RELIEF! 

Stops  Pain  Quick,  Prevents  Pinching,  Pressing  and  Rubbing  of  Shoes 

Try  Dr.  SchoU's  KUROTEX — the  new  velvety-soft,  flesh  color,  soothing,  cushioa- 

ing,  protective  foot  plaster.  Quickly  relieves  corns,  callouses, 

bunions,  and  chafed  or  sensitive  spots  anywhere  on  your  feet 

or  toes  caused  by  shoe  friction  or  pressure.  Eases  new  or  tight 

shoes;  avoids  "breaking-in"  discomfort.  Prevents  corns,  sore 

toes  and  blisters.  Medically  safe ! 

Cut  Dr.  SchoU's  KUROTEX  to  any  size  or  shape  and  apply  it. 

Ever  so  economical.  Sijlendid  for  preventing  blisters  on  the 

hands  of  Golfers,  Tennis  Players,  etc. 

Sold  at  Drug,  Shoe,  Dept.  and  10^  Stores.  For  FREE  Sample  and 

Dr.  SchoU's  FootBooklet,  write  Dr.  SchoU's,  Dept.  K,  Chicago. 


fas/7/  cut  (o 
any  size  or 
shape 


DrSchof/s  KUROTEX  ^^ 
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It's  waiting  for  you  —  the  very  first  time  you 
use  HAMPDEN  POWD'^-BASEl  This 
wonderful  beauty  foundation  .  .  . 

•  gives  your  skin  a  soft,  smooth,  more 
youthful  appearance 

•  keeps  your  make-up  fresh  and  lovely 
for  hours 

•  helps  conceal  lines  and  blemishes 

•  prevents  nose-shine. 
HAMPDEN  POWD'R-BASE  "makes" 
your  make-up.  It's  the  perfect  powder  base 
because  it  is  light,  non-greasy,  easy-to-use, 
in  convenient  stick  form... and  most  impor- 
tant, it  comes  in  your  own  complexion  shade. 

Be  sure  to  try  it  today — for  the  make-up 
surprise  of  your  life! 

2  5c  in  Drug  and  Dept.  stores — 
also  in  50c  and  10c  (trial)  size 

More  than  12  million  sold 

POUIDRcBHSE 
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IT  "MAKES"  YOUR  MAKE-UP 
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I  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY 


Newidea!  Season's  mostgorgeoua 
:_  ___  21  Christmas  Folders.  Retails 
$1.  You  make  50c.  We  give  extra 
Metallic  Gold  Seals  free— cards  can  be  individually 
addressed  to  Mother.  Dad.  Relatives  and  Friends 
if  desired.  Also  sell  Personal  Christmas  Cards 
—name  imprinted— SO  for  $1 .  Eleven  other  new, 
different  Box  Assortments.  Samples  on  approval. 
FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  892  Adams.Elmira.N.Y. 


Hollywood  Radio  Whispers 

{Continued  -from  page  37) 


That  song  "Who's  Yehudi?"  is  the 
property  of  Fred  MacMurray.  It's  his 
because  Fred  owns  a  music  publish- 
ing business,  which  he  bought  to  help 
out  his  former  musical  buddies,  "The 

Collegians." 

*  *      * 

It  may  be  a  coincidence,  but  the 
happy  family  life  as  depicted  on  the 
Penny  Singleton-Arthur  Lake  pro- 
grams seems  to  be  having  its  effect 
on  members  of  the  "Blondie"  staff! 
Since  the  series  opened  there  have 
been  four  weddings!  Joe  Donahue, 
former  producer  of  the  show,  and 
Mary  Eastman  were  married  in  the 
fall,  to  be  followed  by  Leone  LeDoux, 
character  actress,  and  Ted  Carter; 
Hanley  "Mr.  Dithers"  Stafford  and 
Vyola  Vonn;  and  Ashmead  Scott, 
writer  and  director,  and  "Tig" 
Turner,  actress! 

Carl  Hoff,  the  band  maestro  of  the 
Al  Pearce  shows,  reports  that  fan 
mail  was  addressed  to  him  during 
the  past  month  in  the  following  vari- 
ations: Karl  Hoffee,  Karl  Half,  Carl 
Hafif,  Carol  Off,  Carl  Coff,  but  not 
Micky  Mouse.  P.  S.:  He's  still  Carl 
Hoff! 

Frances  Langford  recently  made  a 
long  distance  phone  call  from  Holly- 
wood to  husband  Jon  Hall  on  loca- 
tion at  Kayenta,  Arizona.  The  con- 
versation happened  to  take  place 
over  the  longest  single  phone  line  in 
the  United  States,  stretching  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  miles  from 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  to  Kayenta.  Jon 
asked  Frances  to  send  along  a  home 
remedy  for  his  cold  and  the  next  day, 
unashamed  that  they  had  listened  in, 
several  people  wrote  him  suggesting 
better  remedies. 

*  *     * 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Lana  Turn- 
er's studio,  is  throwing  up  its  hands 
at  Lana's  irrational  and  ill-advised 
everyday  moves.  Lana  rushes  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,  and  the 
latest  act  varnished  with  nonsense 
was  Lana's  decision  to  pose  with  her 
husband  and  Gracie  and  George 
Burns  for  publicity  pictures,  and  a 
moment  later  telling  folks  about  her 

separation! 

*  *     * 

Photographers  missed  a  chance  the 
other  night  when  Bing  Crosby 
strolled  into  Hollywood  Radio  City 
to  appear  on  the  special  NBC  short 
wave  broadcast  to  Little  America, 
dressed  up  from  head  to  foot  like  a 
fashion  plate.  With  his  wife,  the 
former  Dixie  Lee,  looking  every  inch 
the  glamor  girl,  on  his  arm,  Bing 
was  dressed  in  a  sport  suit  from  the 
latest  pages  of  a  masculine  fashion 
magazine,  two-tone  shoes  and  a  new 
straw  hat.  Bing  generally  makes  his 
appearance  around  NBC  in  those 
loud  "outboard"  shirts,  a  floppy  hat, 
and  a  pipe  dangling  from  his  mouth! 

*  *      * 

Cliflf  Nazarro,  that  funny  little 
double-talking  fellow  on  Meredith 
Wilson's  Tuesday  show,  is  working 
out  a  new  double-talking  mouse  char- 
acter for  an  animated  cartoon.  Cliff 
has  done  a  lot  of  work  for  Disney, 
Looney-Tunes      and      other      cartoon 

comics. 

*  *     * 

The  chief  concern  in  Hollywood 
this  month  is  not  so  much  over  what 
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programs  will  be  deleted  from  the 
fall  radio  schedules  as  over  a  lack  of 
programs  good  or  bad.  Retrenching 
for  months  against  real  and  fancied 
hard  times,  radio  was  short  of  bright 
"idea"  programs,  and  still  is.  To  fill 
the  gap,  caused  by  dozens  of  spon- 
sors dropping  their  options  on  top 
programs,  the  networks  have  hurried 
to  supply  "inexpensive"  shows  which 
they  are  "showcasing"  during  the 
summer  months. 

By  this  time,  more  than  thirty  pro- 
grams of  the  small  budget  variety 
are  at  the  tip  of  your  radio  dial.  They 
are  quiz  shows,  in  which  the  main 
talent  is  comprised  of  a  "free"  studio 
audience.  So,  by  the  time  fall  radio 
sets  in,  you  can  expect  "audience 
participation"  radio  shows  replacing 
the  more  expensive  variety  shows. 
In  dollars  and  cents,  it  means  this: 
Instead  of  sponsors  paying  five  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  week  for 
talent,  they'll  be  spending  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  dollars. 

*  *  * 

Hollywood  radio  circles  woke  up 
one  morning  this  month  to  find  its 
favorite  comic.  Bob  Hope,  on  the 
"pan."  The  reason:  it  was  reported 
Bob  Hope  had  gone  "big-headed," 
and  was  demanding  a  one  hundred 
percent  increase  in  his  radio  salary. 

To  this  harsh  squawk,  Hope's  pro- 
ducers maintained  a  shocked  silence. 
But  Hope  himself  answered  the  re- 
mark: "Believe  only  half  of  what 
you  read,  and  nothing  of  what  you 
hear!"  Beyond  this,  Hollywood  is 
willing  to  accept  Hope's  comment  on 
the  rumor  as  the  last  word.  In  other 
words,  he's  still  a  comedian  and  a 
good  fellow:  not  "high  hat"  at  all. 

The  Dick  Powells  moved  bag  and 
baggage  to  the  Beach  for  a  three 
months'  rest  period.  They'll  head- 
quarter at  Balboa,  with  Dick  return- 
ing to  Hollywood  once  weekly  for  his 
radio  show. 


Perhaps  many  of  you  heard  "Meet 
the  Stars,"  the  other  Tuesday,  when 
it  presented  George  Jessel,  Dick  Pur- 
cell  and  Ed  Norris.  Highlight  of  the 
show  was  Jessel's  stage  appearance 
before  the  broadcast.  Georgie  was 
amusing  the  audience  with  his  com- 
edy and  wisecracks:  He  said:  "Fisher 
is  the  only  columnist  who  didn't 
make  cracks  when  I  married  Lois." 
He  continued  by  complaining  about 
Eddie  Cantor's  remark,  made  in  San 
Francisco,  that  Jessel's  wife  was 
teething.  "The  saving  grace  for  that 
remark,"  Jessel  said,  "is  that  Lois 
will    be    biting,    long    after    Cantor 

can't!" 

*     *     * 

Three  years  ago,  when  your  re- 
porter was  doing  the  Walter  Win- 
chell  radio  program,  while  Walter 
was  vacationing,  I  suggested  that 
every  radio  station  sign  on  and  off 
by  playing  the  Star  Spangled  Banne:. 
Hundreds  of  wires  were  sent  to  ma, 
from  radio  station  managers,  saying 
they  would  be  only  too  happy  to  fol- 
low my  suggestion.  Consequently,  all 
over  America,  you'll  hear  stations 
playing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
when  they  sign  on  and  off.  But  the 
fact  still  remains  a  great  many  radio 
stations  are  not  playing  the  National 
Anthem  .  .  .  why? 
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At  Last  You  Can   Read 

The 

Guiding 

Light 

Thrilling  fictionized  ver- 
sion of  the  s+ory  pre- 
sented in  the  great  radio 
serial  drama  that  brings 
joy  into  the  lives  of 
nnillions  every  week 
day  morning  except  Sat- 
urday. Be  sure  to  read 
the  story  in  Radio  Mir- 
ror. Be  sure  to  tune  in 
the  broadcast.  NBC 
Red  Network  11:45 
E.D.T. 
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Out  Now 


SILK  DRESSES— 10<> 


Men's  Suits  $2:    Coats   $1;    Shoes   50c;    Hats   40c. 
Many    other    low-priced    BARGAINS.      FREE    CATA- 
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THE  ACTIVE  LATHER 
OF  SAYMAN'S  SOAP 

washes  away  dirt 
and  oily  film,  leav- 
ing your  hair  softer, 
silkier  and  glistening 
with  cleanliness. 
Send  for  Free  Sample 
■Write  Sayman,  Dept. 
14-D,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE 

Sparkling,  Simulated 

BIRTHSTONE 


For  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIR- 
ROR READERS.  Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  send 
you  a  wondei-ful  simulated  birthstone— correct  for  your 
month— FRi-.il"  if  you  enclose  this  ad.  (10c  for  mailing 
and  handling-  appreciated).  Many  think  wearing  their 
birthstone  lucky,  and  the  stone  for  your  month  will 
make  a  beautiful  ring.  Just  send  name,  address  and 
month  of  birth.  Send  today  for  your  FREE  birthstone 
and  we  will  .nolude  a  new,  imported  charm  also  FREE. 
as  this  offor  is  limited.  EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO..  Dep.. 
419E,    Jefferson,    Iowa, 
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NAILS 

AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 


MEWl     Smart,     long 

tapering    nails    for 

everyone !  Cover  broken, 

short,    thin    nails    with 

Nu-Nails.  Can  be  worn 

any  length  and  polished 

anydesiredshade.  Defies 

detection.    Waterproof. 

Easily  applied;  remainsfirm.  Noeffecton 

nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 

Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  5c  and  10c  stores. 

kill      klAliC     ARTIFICIAL 
nU-'n/\lb9  FINGERNAILS 

462    N.    Parkside.    Dept.    16-K.    Chicago 


You  Think  I'm  Dead 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

to  a  lawyer  with  it.  And  I  found  out 
that  I  had  practically  signed  away  my 
life  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  con- 
tract stipulated  that  John  was  to  have 
the  final  word  in  everything  I  did.  If 
he  didn't  approve  of  a  contract,  or 
even  a  song  I  had  chosen,  he  could 
stop  me  from  working.  And  he  had 
complete  control  over  all  my  earnings. 
By  this  time,  I  knew  John  well 
enough  to  know  that  he  would  make 
full  use  of  his  power  over  me. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  work  I  was 
doing  with  old  Grazzi,  I  think  I  would 
have  gone  mad. 

The  only  happy  hours  I  had  were 
those  I  spent  in  Grazzi's  studio,  pre- 
paring my  repertoire  for  the  concert 
tour.  It  was  good  working  with  the 
old  man,  learning  serious  music  that 
was  so  different  from  the  trashy  pieces 
John  always  made  me  sing,  those 
things  that  Grazzi  called  "cheap  vocal 
gymnastics."  And  at  Grazzi's  there 
was  Tony  Allan. 

Grazzi  had  hired  Tony  Allan  to  be 
my  accompanist  on  the  tour.  The  old 
man  knew  him  very  well  and  had 
recommended  him  highly,  as  a  pianist 
and  a  person.  He  needn't  have,  be- 
cause I  liked  Tony  immediately  and 
we  got  along  famously. 

WHEN  John  heard  I  was  taking  a 
male  accompanist  on  the  tour,  he 
went  into  another  tantrum.  He 
threatened  to  prevent  the  tour,  by  the 
terms  of  his  contract.  But  this  time, 
Grazzi  handled  him.  I  still  don't  know 
how  he  did  it,  but  John  gave  his  per- 
mission in  the  end.  Of  course,  John 
didn't  give  in  graciously.  No.  He 
threatened  to  kill  both  Tony  and  me, 
if  we  had  anything  to  do  with  each 
other. 

I  won't  bother  telling  you  about  the 
tour.  You  know  about  it.  There  were 
ovations  and  triumphs  in  city  after 
city.  I  was  very  happy.  I  was  free 
of  John  for  awhile.  And  it  was  pleas- 
ant being  with  Tony,  traveling,  talk- 
ing, having  supper  after  the  concerts 
with  him.  He  was  my  kind  of  people. 
There  was  much  to  talk  about,  much 
to  laugh  over. 

The  time  passed  quickly,  too 
quickly.  It  seemed  no  time  at  all  be- 
fore we  were  back  in  New  York  and 
I  was  giving  my  last  recital  of  the 
season  at  Carnegie  Hall.  And  then 
there  was  John  again. 

We  took  up  exactly  where  we  had 
left  off,  only  this  time  John  had  an 
object  for  his  jealousy.  Tony  Allan. 
All  I  heard  from  morning  to  night 
was  Tony  Allan.  What  had  happened 
between  Tony  and  me  on  that  tour? 
Why  didn't  I  confess?  On  and  on 
and  on,  until  I  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer. 

"If  you  believe  all  this,"  I  said, 
"why  don't  you  divorce  me?  You  have 
grounds,  even  for  New  York." 

John  just  laughed.  "Do  you  think 
I'm  going  to  let  you  make  a  fool  of 
me  after  I've  built  you  up,  made  you 
a  success?"  he  said.  "And  if  you're 
thinking  again  of  divorcing  me  so  you 
can  go  to  your  lover — forget  it.  If 
you  try,  I'll  make  such  a  scandal  that 
both  of  you  will  never  be  able  to  hold 
up  your  heads  again."  And  then  very 
slyly,  "And  don't  forget  your  contract 
with  me." 

I  was  deathly  tired  of  John,  of  his 
scenes,   his  violence,   his  insane  pas- 


BE  YOURSELF 
BE  NATURAL ! 


^f  In  make-up,  as  in  all  things,  it  is 
best  to  "Be  Yourself ...  Be  Natural".  Use 
Tangee  for  a  glorious  lip  color  which  is 
yours  and  yours  alone.  Tangee  changes 
magically  from  orange  in  the  stick  to  the 
ONE  shade  of  red  your  skin-coloring 
demands.  That's  the  Tangee  way  to  — 


"♦t  YourTangee  lips  will  be  smoother 
...evenly  and  beautifully  made-up  because 
there  is  NO  grease-paint  in  Tangee ...  its 
pure  cream  base  ENDS  that  "painted 
look"  and  helps  you  — 

■K  For  complete  make-up  harmony 
useTangee  Face  Powder  and  Tangee  Rouge, 
compact  or  creme,  as  well.  Then  you'll 
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"WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  LIPSTICK" 

SEND    FOR    COM  PLETE 

MAKE-U  P    KIT 

The  George  W.  Lutt  Co..  417  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York  City. .  .Please  rush 
"Miracle  Make-up  Kit"  of  sample  Tangee  Lipsticks  and 
Rouge  in  both  Natural  and  Theatrical  Red  Shades.  Also 
Pace  Powder.  I  enclose  10(!  (stamps  or  coin).  (15((  in 
Canada.) 

Check  Shade  of  Powder  Desired: 

n  Peach  D  Light  Rachel  D  Flesli 

D  Rachel  D  Dark  Rachel       D  Tan 
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Now  made 

possible 

by  amazing 

suppositories 


•  Women  have  long  wanted  it.  Scientists  have 
struggled  to  find  it.  And  here  it  is  at  last!  A 
dainty,  safe  method  in  feminine  hygiene  that 
gives  continuous  action  for  hours  without  use 
of  poison.  Yet! — has  the  remarkable  ability  to 
kill  germs  on  contact. 

Called  Zonitors — these  dainty,  snow  white 
suppositories  spread  a  greaseless  protective 
coating.  To  kill  germs,  bacteria  on  contact.  To 
cleanse  antiseptically.  To  deodorize — not  by 
temporarily  masking — ^but  by  destroying  odor. 

Zonitors  are  most  powerful  continuous-action 
suppositories.  Yet  entirely  gentle  to  delicate 
tissues.  Non-caustic,  contain  no  poison.  Don't 
burn.  Even  help  promote  healing. 

Greaseless,  Zonitors  are  completely  remov- 
able with  water.  Nothing  to  mix,  no  apparatus 
needed.  Come  12  in  package  individually  sealed 
in  glass   bottles.   Get  Zonitors  at  druggists. 


revealing  booklet,  sent  in  plain  en- 
velope, write  Zonitors,  Dept.  2006 
Chrysler  BIdg.,  New  York  City 


■  TRAIN  «,  a<S^i# win  12  WeekSin  shops  of  Coyne 
^FOR^|V  VI^^H^^r  —Learn  by  doing— many  earn 
iH^^V^LBB^V*  while   learning.   Free  employment 

I  HH^^^W^         Berrice  after  graduation.  You  don't  need  ad. 
HBi^^^       vanced  edacation.  send  for  big  new  free  book. 

.■^andmy  "PAY  tuition  after  graduation"  plan. 
I~  H.C.Lewis.Pres.,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

SOO  South  Paulina  Street,  Dept.  70-64,  Chicago,  ill. 

IF    YOU     HAVE 

GRAY  HAIR 

and   DON'T   LIKE   a 

MESSY  MIXTURE.... 

then  write  today  for  my 

FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE 

As  a  Hair  Color  Specialist  with  forty  years'  European 
American  experience,  I  am  proud  of  my  Color  Imparter 
for  Grayness.  Use  it  like  a  hair  tonic.  Wonderfully 
GOOD  for  the  scalp  and  dandruff;  it  can't  leave 
stains.  As  you  use  it,  the  gray  hair  becomes  a  darker, 
more  youthful  color.  I  want  to  convince  you  by  sending 
my  free  trial  bottle  and  book  telling  All  About  Gray  Hair. 
ARTHUR  RHODES,  Hair  Color  Expert,  Dept.  27,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

miimm  cuticle 

GOBS 

w/nmcmmf 

Wrap  cotton  around 
the   end   of  an   or- 
angewood  stick.  Sat- 
urate   with    Trimal 
and  apply  it  to  cuti- 
cle. Watch  dead  cuti- 
cle   soiten.    Wipe    it 
away  with  a  towel. 
You  will  be  amazed 
with  the  results.  On 
sale  at  drug,  depart- 
ment   and    10-cent 
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sion.  I  wanted  to  go  away  for  a  rest, 
but  John  wouldn't  let  me.  He  ac- 
cused me  of  wanting  to  go  to  my 
lover  and  choosing  that  time  because 
I  knew  he  was  tied  down  in  his  work 
and  couldn't  go  with  me. 

In  a  way,  he  was  right,  of  course. 
I  did  want  to  get  away  from  him. 
My  small  taste  of  freedom  had  been 
so  wonderful.  But  Tony  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I  wasn't  in 
love  with  Tony.  I  was  fond  of  him. 
But  I  was  wiser,  now.  I  knew  Tony's 
main  appeal  to  me  was  his  difference 
from  John. 

Ironically  enough,  it  was  Tony  who 
suggested  a  holiday.  He  was  going  to 
a  houseparty  in  the  country  for  the 
week-end  and  the  people  who  were 
giving  it  had  asked  Tony  to  bring  me 
along.  It  sounded  wonderful,  but  I 
knew  I  could  never  get  away  from 
John,  especially  if  he  knew  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  anywhere  near  Tony.  I  told 
Tony  I  couldn't  go  and  why. 

"Well,"  Tony  said.  "Don't  tell  the 
lug  where  you're  going,  that's  all.  In- 
vent something  that  sounds  all  right." 

I  SHOULD  have  known  better,  but 
■  the  prospect  of  a  holiday  was  too 
enticing.  I  let  Tony  talk  me  into  his 
plan.  Tony  knew  I  had  a  cousin  in 
Albany  of  whom  I  was  very  fond.  I 
was  to  have  my  cousin  wire  me  that 
she  was  very  ill  and  needed  me.  Then, 
I  would  get  on  the  Albany  train  under 
John's  watchful  eye  and  start  off.  And 
at  one  of  the  small  stations  along  the 
route,  Tony  would  be  waiting  for  me 
in  his  car  and  we  would  drive  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  the  hills. 

I  wrote  my  cousin  right  away.  She 
knew  I  was  unhappy  with  John,  asked 
no  questions  and  sent  me  a  wire 
immediately. 

As  it  turned  out,  it  was  very  simple. 
John  was  very  preoccupied  with  some 
business  or  other  and  when  I  showed 
him  the  telegram,  he  hardly  noticed 
it.  He  just  nodded  and  said  it  was  all 
right  with  him.  I  got  quite  a  kick  out 
of  my  little  plot.  It  was  amusing  and 
exciting  to  be  putting  something  over 
on  John,  even  such  an  innocent  thing 
as  a  week-end  in  the  country  with 
a  group  of  people. 

Tony  was  waiting  for  me  at  a  small 
station  along  the  route,  as  we  had 
planned.  It  was  such  a  small  station 
that  I  almost  missed  it  and  in  the 
hurry  to  get  off,  I  forgot  one  of  my 
small  bags  up  on  the  baggage  rack.  I 
didn't  mind,  though,  because  I  knew 
we  could  get  it  back  from  the  Lost 
and  Found  later. 

We  set  off  gayly  in  Tony's  rattletrap 
car.  Not  even  the  scurrying,  black 
clouds  that  were  gathering  over  us 
could  dampen  my  good  spirits.  I 
didn't  care  if  there  was  a  cloudburst. 
And  that's  exactly  what  there  was. 

We  had  barely  gone  a  couple  of 
miles  before  the  rain  began  to  beat 
down  in  torrents.  The  road  was  just 
a  sheet  of  water.  The  only  thing  that 
saved  us  from  going  off  the  road  was 
Tony's  familiarity  with  every  inch  of 
it.  After  what  seemed  like  hours, 
Tony  turned  into  a  bumpy,  muddy 
road  and  stopped  before  a  tiny  log 
cabin.     It  was  pitch  dark  by  now. 

We  scrambled  out  of  the  car  and 
ran  for  shelter.  In  a  moment  we  were 
inside  the  cabin  and  Tony  was  striking 
a  match  to  the  fire  that  was  all  laid 
in  the  fireplace.  I  looked  about,  shiv- 
ering in  my  wet  clothes.  It  was  a 
small  cabin,  two  rooms,  I  think. 

"Tony,"  I  said.  "This  isn't  where 
we're  going  to  stay!" 


"Sure,"  Tony  smiled  up  at  me. 
"Don't  you  like  it?" 

"The  people — where  are  they?" 

Tony  got  up  from  where  he  was 
fixing  the  fire.  He  came  over  and  took 
me  in  his  arms. 

"There  are  no  people,  darling,"  he 
whispered,  breathing  the  words  into 
my  ear.  "I'm  sorry.  But  I  had  to  do  it 
this  way.  I  knew  you'd  never  come 
with  me,  if  you  thought  we'd  be  alone. 
I  love  you,  Meredith.  I've  loved  you 
for  a  long  time.  I  can't  wait  forever." 

For  a  moment,  I  almost  gave  in  to 
his  pleading.  I  wasn't  in  love  with 
him,  but  it  would  be  such  a  perfect 
revenge,  such  a  perfect  way  to  pay 
back  John  for  all  his  accusations.  But 
I  couldn't.  It  seemed  such  a  cheap  re- 
venge to  take,  to  throw  myself  away 
like  that. 

"Tony,  please,"  I  said.  "Please  be 
sensible.  I  can't.  I  don't  want  to.  I 
don't  love  you — please—"  I  tried  to 
push  him  away. 

"I  can  make  you  love  me,"  Tony  in- 
sisted. "I  know  I  can.  I  can  make  you 
happy.  Please,  give  me  a  chance,"  he 
begged.  He  held  me  close,  pressing 
me  against  him,  his  lips  seeking  mine 
hungrily. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reason  with 
him.  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could  pre- 
tending to  return  his  kisses.  As  soon 
as  I  could,  I  pushed  him  away. 

"I'm  cold,"  I  said.  "My  clothes  are 
all  wet.  Let  me  go  into  the  other 
room  and  change.  Please."  I  smiled 
as  bewitchingly  as  I  knew  how  "I'll 
be  right  back." 

I  hurried  into  the  other  room  and 
locked  the  door  after  me.  As  quickly 
and  as  quietly  as  I  could,  I  pushed  up 
the  window  and  pried  open  the  rusty 
screen.  Luckily  for  me,  the  storm  was 
still  raging  and  the  noise  of  the  thun- 
der covered  any  sounds  I  made  It 
was  even  luckier  that  I  had  noticed 
Tony  hadn't  taken  the  key  out  of  the 
car. 

I  RAN  around  the  cabin  to  the  car 
'  and  waited  for  a  burst  of  thunder  to 
drown  out  the  sound  of  the  motor 
It  came  soon  enough  and  I  started 
down  that  awful,  winding,  muddy 
road. 

It  was  like  a  nightmare.  I  couldn't 
see.  I  had  no  idea  where  I  was.  I 
seemed  to  be  driving  through  solid 
water.  I  drove  as  slowly  as  I  could 
without  killing  the  motor,  but  even  so 
I  had  trouble  with  trees  that  would 
appear  suddenly  in  front  of  me. 

I  have  no  memory  of  how  it  hap- 
pened. I  was  driving  along  slowly, 
peering  into  the  darkness,  when  there 
was  a  sudden  burst  of  light  before  my 
eyes — and  then  nothing.  Later,  the 
farmer  who  found  me  told  me  that  I 
had  tried  to  cross  a  bridge  which  had 
been  washed  away  and  that  the  only 
thing  that  saved  me  from  being 
drowned  was  the  fact  that  I  had  some- 
how jammed  the  car  on  one  of  the 
piles  of  the  bridge. 

I  woke  up  to  find  myself  almost 
smothered  under  a  featherbed  and  a 
kind  faced,  worn  looking  woman  was 
bending  over  me. 

"Now  child,"  she  was  saying. 
"You're  all  right.  Just  the  shock  and 
cold.  You  just  rest  yourself  and  you'll 
be  up  and  about  in  a  couple  of  days." 

They  were  very  kind  to  me,  those 
simple  people.  They  asked  no  ques- 
tions and  they  left  me  alone.  The 
woman  fed  me  and  nursed  me.  It 
seemed  to  make  her  happy  to  do  it. 
But  as  soon  as  I  was  well  enough.  I 
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CORN  Sl/ffERBRS 

should  know  these  facts... 


yN\\ai  causes  corns 
How  to  get  rid 
of  them 


Corns  are  caused  by  pressure  and  friction,  be- 
come a  hard  plug  (A)  whose  base  presses  on 
sensitive  nerves  (B).  But  now  it's  easy  to  remove 
corns.  Blue- Jay  pad  (C)  relieves  pain  by  remov- 
ing pressure.  Special  medication  (D)  acts  on  the 
corn — gently  loosens  it  so  it  can  be  lifted  right 
out  (stubborn  cases  may  require  a  second  treat- 
ment). Then  simply  by  avoiding  the  pressure  and 
friction  which  caused  your  corns  you  can  pre- 
vent their  return.  Get  Blue- Jay  Corn  Plasters— 
254  for  6-  Same  price  in  Canada. 
FREE  OFFER:  We  will  be  glad  to  send  one 
Blue-Jay  absolutely  free  to  anyone  who  has  a 
corn,  to  prove  that  it  relieves  pain  and  removes 
the  corn.  Just  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Bauer  &  Black,  Division  of  The  Kendall  Co., 
Dept.C-33,  2500  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.  Act  quickly   before   this   trial   offer  expires. 


^-— 3  shank  or  simulated  (Jameo 
doable  picture  Locket  FOR  selling  4  boxes  ^i„ 

Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  each.  Order  4  salve.  Post  Card  will  do. 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.,  BOX  160      WOODSBORO.  MARYIAND. 


KILL  THE  HAIRROOT 


Remove  superfluous  hair  privately  at  home, 
following'  directions  with  ordinary  care  and 
skill.  The  Mahler  method  positively  prevents 
the  hair  from  growing  again  by  killing  the 
hair  root.  The  delightful  relief  will  bring 
happiness,  freedom  of  mind  and  greater  suc- 
cess. Backed  by  45  years  of  successful  use 
all  over  the  world.  Send  6c  in  stamps  TO- 
DAY for  Illustrated  Booklet,  "How  to  Re- 
move   Superfluous    Hair    Forever." 

D.  J.  Mahler  Co-  Inc..  Depl.58-M,  Providence.  R.I. 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  hile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Amazing  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  ]  0(i  and  25^. 


^STPSORIASIS 

(5CALV    SKIN    TBOUBLE) 
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MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
w  long  you  have  suffered 
Or   what   you    have   tried. 

Beautiful  book  on  Pso- 
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got  ready  to  leave.  I'd  been  ill  for 
three  days  and  I  was  worried  about 
the  consequences  of  my  escapade. 
I  wanted  to  get  on  up  to  Albany  to 
my  cousin.  The  farmer  himself  drove 
me  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  in 
his  wagon, 

I  took  the  first  train  going  North. 
At  the  next  station  a  newsboy  got  on 
and  I  bought  some  New  York  papers 
from  him.  I  opened  one  and  glanced 
at  the  front  page. 

There,  staring  back  at  me,  was  my 
face.  Under  it,  the  caption  was  an 
announcement  of  my  funeral  services, 

"At  three  this  afternoon,"  it  said, 
"funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the 

Chapel    for    Meredith    James, 

well  known  concert  and  radio  singer, 
who  lost  her  life  in  the  train  disaster 

on    the    Railroad   last    Friday 

afternoon," 

And  under  the  picture,  there  was  a 
story  of  my  life,  still  another  one  in 
which  John  Custis  figured  largely  and 
in  which  he  was  described  as  a  grief- 
stricken  husband.  Way  down  at  the 
bottom,  there  was  a  short  description 
of  the  train  wreck  in  which  I  was 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  and  from 
it  I  found  out  that  the  cloudburst  had 
washed  out  a  trestle  and  the  train  had 
crashed  into  a  gully  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  small  station  where  I 
had  got  off.  The  club  car,  in  which 
I'd  been  travelling,  had  been  com- 
pletely demolished  and  the  inside  of 
it  had  burned  to  cinders.  No  bodies 
had  been  recovered.  They  had,  how- 
ever, found  a  couple  of  heat-twisted 
steel  initials,  M,  J.  The  monogram 
on  the  small  bag  I  had  left  behind  me. 

So  I  was  dead! 

IT  took  a  few  minutes  for  that  to 
'  sink  in.  My  first  concern  was  how 
I  was  going  to  explain  my  safety  to 
John,  I  knew  he  wouldn't  believe  me 
if  I  told  him  the  truth,  I  could  imag- 
ine the  scenes  he  would  put  on,  I 
shuddered.  It  would  almost  be  better 
to  be  dead  than  to  go  back  to  that — 

Then  it  struck  me,  I  didn't  have  to 
go  back.  I  was  dead,  I  was  free,  I 
almost  laughed  out  loud  when  I  real- 
ized it,  I  couldn't  have  asked  for 
anything  better. 

When  I  got  to  Albany,  I  was  careful 
to  avoid  anyone  and  everyone  who 
might  recognize  me.  Then  I  decided  to 
take  a  chance,  I  spent  the  afternoon 
in  a  beauty  parlor  and  when  I  came 
out  of  it,  my  hair  was  brown  and  my 
eyebrows  were  plucked  to  a  different 
shape  and  I  had  an  entirely  new 
makeup  on,    I  was  a  different  person, 

I  spent  that  night  in  a  small,  shabby 
hotel,  planning  and  thinking  about 
what  I  should  do,  I  had  very  little 
money.  I  would  have  to  go  to  work. 
Obviously,  I  couldn't  go  back  to  New 
York.  I  wanted  to  stay  dead.  It  did 
occur  to  me  that  Tony  knew  I  wasn't 
dead,  but  I  didn't  worry  about  it  too 
long.  Since  John  was  going  through 
with  my  funeral  services,  Tony 
couldn't  have  said  anything  to  him, 
I  had  to  go  somewhere  where  I  could 
get  work  singing,  so  I  decided  on  Chi- 
cago, No  one  knew  me  there,  except 
by  reputation. 

You  know  about  Chicago,  A  girl 
named  Janet  Ware  gave  an  audition 
and  got  a  job  singing  with  an  orches- 
tra led  by  a  man  named  Paul  Owen. 
She  had  a  strange,  soft,  low  way  of 
singing  and  she  was  an  immediate 
success, 

I  had  to  do  that,  sing  in  my  lower 
registers,  I  mean,  because  I  was  afraid 
someone  would  recognize  my  voice  if 
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I  did  any  of  the  flashy,  soprano  num- 
bers John  had  always  made  me  sing 
on  the  air. 

I  went  along,  minding  my  own  busi- 
ness, doing  my  work  and  feeling  very 
pleased  with  myself.  I  was  through 
with  men  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  They 
were  poison  to  me.  They  had  brought 
me  nothing  but  grief. 

I  TURNED  to  Paul.  "And  then,"  I 
■  said,  "you  came  along."  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  was  in  love — and 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it. 
"You  poor  Icid,"  he  said.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  right  away?" 

"I  was  afraid,"  I  said.  "I  loved  you 
so  much  and  I  was  afraid  to  spoil  it. 
I  was  wrong — I  know — but  I — I 
thought  it  might  make  a  difference 
to  you,  if  you  knew." 

"Why  should  anything  that  you  did 
before  I  met  you  make  any  difference 
to  me?"  Paul  asked.  "Even  if  you'd — 
I  mean,  I  can't  say  I'd  have  blamed 
you  if  you  had  played  around  a  bit. 
But  you  didn't."  He  came  over  and 
hugged  me  gently.  "You're  no  spook," 
he  whispered,  kissing  my  ear.  "You're 
a  dope.  But  I  want  to  marry  you  any- 
way." 

"But  I  can't  get  married,"  I  said. 
"Legally,  I'm  still  married  to  John." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  get  a  divorce," 
Paul  said. 

"Yes — but  the  publicity — the  scan- 
dal— "  I  said. 

"Forget  it,"  Paul  said.  "I'll  make 
that  monkey  behave.  What  you've 
got  to  do  is  get  a  quiet  divorce  in  some 
small  town  where  no  one  knows  you 
and  no  one  is  likely  to  remember  the 
name  of  Meredith  James.  That's 
simple  enough." 

"John  will  contest  the  divorce,"  I 
said.  "I  know  he  will." 

"No,  he  won't,"  Paul  said,  his  face 
getting  hard  and  stubborn.  "I'll  beat 
his  head  off,  if  he  does." 

Paul  wanted  the  two  of  us  to  fly 
to  New  York  at  once.  It  took  hours 
of  persuasion  to  talk  him  out  of  it,  to 
convince  him  that  if  John  knew  why  I 
wanted  a  divorce  he  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  make  it  impos- 
sible. A  brawl  wouldn't  help.  In  fact, 
it  might  give  John  just  the  sort  of 
weapon  he  needed.  I  sympathized  with 
Paul's  desire  to  beat  up  John,  but  I 
knew  that  wasn't  the  right  way. 

We  saw  a  lawyer  the  next  day  and 
learned  that  to  avoid  publicity  we 
would  have  to  get  John's  signature, 
agreeing  to  the  divorce.  If  he  should 
contest  the  divorce,  and  I  knew  he 
would  unless  I  could  scare  him  suffi- 
ciently to  silence  him,  the  papers 
would  make  a  Roman  holiday  of  it. 
But  how  to  frighten  him? 

"There's  only  one  way,"  Paul  said. 
"His  business,  his  whole  future  de- 
pends on  keeping  his  reputation  as  a 
gentleman — a  discoverer  and  de- 
veloper of  talent.  All  right.  Just  ask 
him  how  he  thinks  it  will  sound  in 
the  newspapers — Wife  Prefers  Legal 
Death  to  Husband — and  all  the  rest  of 
your  story.    It  wouldn't  sound  good." 

"It  wouldn't  sound  good  for  me, 
either,"  I  said. 

"Nonsense,"  Paul  insisted.  "The 
public  wouW  be  on  your  side." 

I  wanted  to  believe  him.  I  wanted  to 
believe  him  very  much  because  it  was 
my  only  hope.  But  as  the  plane  droned 
its  way  across  the  country,  the  whir- 
ring motors  seemed  to  be  singing  in 
my  ears,  "It's  not  enough,  it's  not 
enough,  it's  not  enough."  Sitting  there, 
remembering   John's   shrewdness,   his 


callousness,  his  ability  to  turn  even 
the  worst  things  to  his  advantage,  I 
began  to  get  a  feeling  of  hopelessness 
about  my  task.  I  was  afraid.  Not  for 
myself  anymore,  but  for  Paul,  for  our 
love,  our  future.  How  could  we  ever 
hope  for  happiness,  if  we  started  out 
by  being  pulled  down  into  a  quagmire 
of  scandal  and  muckraking?  What 
would  happen  to  Paul's  career?  Or 
mine?  Could  either  of  us  stand  being 
pointed  at,  perhaps  for  years,  as  the 
principals  in  a  sensational  divorce 
case?  No,  I  knew  we  couldn't.  And 
suppose  John  forced  me  to  carry  out 
this  threat?  What  then?  My  heart 
was  sick  inside  me. 

As  the  plane  circled  over  the  land- 
ing field,  I  gathered  together  the  scat- 
tered shreds  of  my  self  confidence. 
There  was  one  thing  in  my  favor.  I 
had  to  make  full  use  of  it.  John  was 
not  expecting  to  see  me.  I'd  have  to 
act  so  fast  that  he  wouldn't  have  time 
to  think.  It  was  a  slim  chance,  but  it 
was  the  only  one  I  had. 

John,  I  discovered,  was  no  longer 
living  in  the  studio  apartment  we  had 
had  together.  He  had  moved  to  one 
of  the  most  exclusive  and  expensive 
neighborhoods  in  New  York,  over  on 
the  East  River.    I  went  there. 

A  girl,  very  beautiful  and  sleekly 
groomed — his  secretary  I  supposed — 
led  me  into  a  reception  room  that  was 
larger  than  the  old  studio  we  had 
shared.  The  very  air  breathed  luxury. 
Money,  lots  of  money,  had  gone  into 
the  decorations  and  furnishings.  It 
struck  me  that  John  must  be  doing 
very  well,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  af- 
ford all  this  grandeur. 

In  a  moment,  John  appeared  in  a 
doorway,  murmuring  the  name  I  had 
sent  in.  "Miss  Janet  Ware,"  he  said 
in  that  low,  sad  voice  of  his.  He 
came  toward  me,  his  hand  stretched 
out  for  miine  and  a  gentle,  half  smile 
on  his  lips.    Still  the  same  old  act. 

THEN  he  recognized  me.  His  face 
went  white.  That  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  there  was  something  else, 
a  look  in  his  eyes.  Fear.  That  was  it. 
It  only  lasted  a  second,  but  in  that 
breath  of  time  I  knew  as  surely  as  if 
he  had  told  me.  John  was  afraid  of 
me!  Why?  If  I  could  only  find  out 
why! 

He  regained  his  composure  immedi- 
ately. "Will  you  step  into  the  studio, 
please,  Miss  Ware,"  he  said. 

The  studio  was  even  more  magnifi- 
cent than  the  reception  room.  It  was 
tremendous  and  beautifully  furnished. 
The  rug  alone  must  have  cost  more 
than  John  used  to  make  in  six  months. 
I  wondered  vaguely,  as  I  followed  him 
to  his  desk,  where  he'd  got  the  money 
to  pay  for  all  this. 

"So,  you've  come  back,"  John  said. 
"You  want  a  divorce,  I  suppose." 

That  took  me  unawares.  I  stared  at 
him.  "Yes,"  I  stammered.  "How — 
how  did  you  know?" 

"Why  else  would  you  come  back?" 
he  sneered.  "I  expected  you  before 
this." 

"Expected  me?  You  mean  you  knew 
I  wasn't  dead?" 

"Of  course,"  John  said.  "Your 
— friend,  Tony  Allan,  came  and  told 
me  you  weren't  on  that  train,  as  soon 
as  he  read  about  the  accident.  When 
you  didn't  come  back  in  a  few  days, 
I  knew  you  were  trying  to  get  rid  of 
me.  But  I  knew  too  that  wouldn't 
work.  I  knew  you'd  have  to  come 
crawling  back  to  me  some  day. 
You're  in  love,  aren't  you?" 

But    I    wasn't    listening    now.      He 
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make  it  appear  prettier,  clearer 
and  younger  looking  by  using 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream,  as  directed. 
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in  your  spare  time  aa  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  of  Nuesino.  Easy-to-underaiand  lessons, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  ID-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  §2,50 
to  $5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARNI 
Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  S474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  S1900! 
You,  too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  necessary.  Equipment  included. 
Easy  payments.  4l8t  year.  Send  coupon  now! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  1810.  100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

Pleaae  Bend  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 
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had  known  1  wasn't  dead!  He  had 
known  and  still  he  had  gone  ahead 
with  my  funeral.    Why? 

"Aren't  you?"  John  repeated. 

"No,"  I  said. 

He  laughed.  "Don't  lie,"  he  said. 
"I've  read  about  Janet  Ware  in  the 
Chicago  gossip  columns."  He  laughed 
louder.  "And  to  think  I  never  even 
suspected  it  was  you!  What's  your  boy 
friend's  name — Owen — that's  it,  Paul 
Owen.  I'm  sorry,  my  dear  Merry,  but 
the  only  way  you  can  marry  Mr. 
Owen  is  by  committing  bigamy." 

It  was  all  slipping  out  of  my  hands. 
I  was  losing  the  fight.  I  knew  in- 
stinctively that  the  threat  I  had 
counted  on  wouldn't  work.  Franti- 
cally, I  searched  my  mind  for  some 
new  approach  and  I  remembered  the 
fear  in  his  eyes,  that  flash  of  it  when 
he'd  first  seen  me.  Why  had  he  been 
afraid?  Why  had  he  gone  ahead  as 
though  I  were  really  dead  when  he 
knew—?  And  then  I  had  it! 

"You're  doing  awfully  well,  I  see," 
I  said.  "This  is  quite  a  studio.  Must 
have  cost  a  lot  of  money,  all  these 
things."  I  watched  him.  He  didn't  like 
it,  my  talking  about  money.  That  look 
of  fear  was  in  his  eyes  again. 

It  was  a  long  shot  in  the  dark,  but  it 
was  worth  a  try. 

"Did  the  insurance  company  pay 
you  a  double  indemnity  because  I  was 
killed  in  an  accident?"  I  asked. 

"No,  they — "  he  stammered.  "I 
didn't — " 

"That's  too  bad,  isn't  it,"  I  said.  "The 
insurance  company  might  have  done 
too  much  investigating  for  comfort, 
mightn't  it,  if  you  had  insisted.  That's 
all  right,  it  was  a  large  policy  any- 
way." 

yOU'RE  crazy,"  John  blustered.  "I 
'  didn't — "  But  even  he  realized  that 
he  had  given  himself  away. 

"That's  fraud,  isn't  it?"  I  asked. 
"Collecting  on  an  insurance  policy, 
when  you  know  the  insured  is  not 
dead?  I  wonder  how  many  years  in 
jail  that  calls  for." 

John  had  no  answer.  I  placed  the 
papers  the  lawyer  had  given  me  on 
the  desk  before  him  and  handed  him 
a  pen.  He  signed  them  without  a 
murmur. 

"Thanks,"  I  said,  putting  the  papers 
back  in  my  purse.  "Now,  something's 
got  to  be  done  about  that  money — 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  wasn't  it. 
Neither  one  of  us  wants  the  publicity 
and  trouble  that  would  come  from 
giving  it  back  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany." He  swallowed  and  shook  his 
head.  "But  you're  not  entitled  to  it. 
How  about  establishing  a  scholarship 
fund  with  it?  The  Meredith  James 
Scholarship — in  my  memory." 

Six  months  later,  Meredith  James 
really  died,  for  all  time,  in  a  court- 
room in  a  small  town  not  far  from 
Chicago.  A  few  hours  after  that, 
Janet  Ware  married  Paul  Owen. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  then. 
Meredith  James  is  only  a  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  a  few  music  lovers,  now. 
Once  in  awhile,  her  name  is  men- 
tioned on  the  air,  as  it  was  tonight, 
just  an  hour  or  so   ago. 

"And  now  we  are  privileged  to  pre- 
sent this  year's  winner  of  the  Mere- 
dith James  Scholarship,"  the  an- 
nouncer said,  and  Paul  and  I  sat  down, 
hand  in  hand,  to  listen  to  the  girl 
sing.  But  we  only  heard  the  first  part 
of  her  song.  The  last  part  of  it  was 
drowned  out  by  the  awful  howl  that 
Paul  Jr.  set  up  in  competition.  I 
think  he's  going  to  be  a  singer  too. 


N6W  under -arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does  not 
itritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric. 


More  than  25  MILLION 
jars  of  Arrid  have  been 
sold . .  .Try  a  jar  today. 
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a  jar 

AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
( Also  in  10  cont  and  59  cent  iars  I 


FOR  YOUR  mmi^i^'Z/a.M*^ 


This  New  FREE 
Catalog  Tells 
You  Howl 

•  Do  you  long  to  add 
new  charm  and  beauty 
to  yo.ur  home— with  fine 
furniture,   distinctive 
rugs  .  .  .  correct   modern 
lamps  .  .  .  beautiful  china 
and  silverware  . . .  colorful 
kitchenware.'  These  can  be 
>our«  —  given   as   Rewards 
for  organizing  Larkin  clubs 
m   your   spare   minutes  .  .  . 
or  by  joining  a  Larkin  Cozy 
Home  Club.  Valuable  gifts  to 
every  member.    It's  interest- 
ing, profitable!  All  explained 
in  the  new  Larkin  Catalog. 

Lurkttz  Cxfrae. 

666  Seneca  St.,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 
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\nCWJ SHAMPOO\ 
FOR  BLONDES/ 


You   Keep  the   BRILLIANCE,   LUSTRE  and 

LOVELINESS  this  Shampoo  Gives   Blonde 

Hair  for  a  WHOLE  WEEK! 

Ends  Du/f,  Befween-Shampoo  Look.' 

A  single  wash  with  this  amazing  new  type  shampoo 
instantly  removes  the  dull,  dingy  oil  and  dust-laden 
film  that  leaves  blonde  hair  lifeless,  mouse-colored 
and  "old"  looking,  and  enables  you  to  keep  that 
"JUST  SHAMPOOED"  look,  all  week.  Done  in  a 
few  minutes  and  at  a  cost  of  but  a  fevv  pennies.  New 
Blondex  gives  your  hair  that  glorious,  lustrous, 
shimmering  radiance  that  usually  comes  only  in 
childhood.  All  shades  of  blondes  find  New  Blondex 
leaves  their  hair  lighter — lovelier.  Start  BLONDEX 
today.   Sold  at  all  stores. 

Amazing!  Thrilling!  Romantic! 

ANY  PHOTO  OR  PICTURE 

reproduced  perma- 
nently in  this  beautiful 
onyx-like  ring.  Will 
LaBt   A    Lifetime! 

The  only  Ring  featuring  the  New  Magnified  Setting 
(Photoe  returned.)  Indeetructiblet  Waterproof!  SEND 
NO  MONEY!  Enclose  strip  of  paper  for  ring  size. 
Pay  postman  plue  a  few  cents  postage.  If  you  send 
48c  we  pay  postage.  Canadians:  Send  Money  Order! 
REX  PHOTO  RING  CO.,  Dept.  C-1.  P.  O.  Box  14,  Cincinnati.  O. 
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(Expertly  painted 
10c  extra) 


Relieve 
Itch  Fast 

01' Money  Back 


'^^Scratchinr 

For  quick  relief  from  itching  of  eczema,  pimples,  ath- 
lete's foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes  and  other  externally 
caxised  skin  troubles,  use  world-famous,  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION.  Greaseless, 
stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and  quickly  stops  intense 
itching.  Trial  bottle  35c — or  write  for  free  sample. 
D.D.D.  Corp.,  Dept.  401,  Batavia,  Illinois.  Send  now. 


OIVEN 


NOTHING 
TO  BUY! 

Ladies — Lovely  Watch  about  size  of  a  dime.  Just  sell 
White  CLOVERINE  Brand  SALVE  for  chaps,  shal- 
low cuts,  mild  burns,  at  25c  a  box  (with  beautiful  pic- 
ture free)  and  remit  per  catalog.  Write  for  trial  order. 
WilsonChem.Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  6S-R,    Tyrone,  Pa. 


CARRY  A  COMPLETE 


In  Your 

W  COSMETICS 

"^^fe.  Wonderful  Convenience,  Superior  Quality 

R  and  Amazing  Low  Cost  are  the  features  of 

/   Laymen's  Purse  Size  Cosmetics.  Sold  from 

•/       self-help  displays  In  Drug  and  other  stores. 

(       WORLD'S  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Spencer,  Ind. 
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Are  You  Really  Well? 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


fast-moving  world,  each  in  her  own 
little  sphere  of  activity.  So  much 
depends,  we  think,  on  our  active 
brains  and  willing  hands. 

The  busy  housewife  can't  give  up 
and  go  to  bed.  Who  would  wash 
the  children's  clothes  and  cook  three 
meals  a  day?  Why,  without  her,  she 
thinks,  the  house  would  be  too  filthy 
after  two  days  for  human  habitation. 

The  young  working  girl  can't  stop 
going  to  the  office.  And  her  protests, 
doctors  say,  are  the  most  moving.  She 
must  earn  her  eighteen  dollars  a 
week.  Her  mother,  perhaps,  depends 
upon  it  for  a  living,  or  a  young 
brother  can  go  to  school  because  of 
that  weekly  check. 

NO  matter  what  our  jobs,  we're  apt 
to  think  we  can't  be  spared.  Yet 
sometimes,  if  we  ignore  her  too  long. 
Nature  calls  a  complete  halt,  and 
then —  Well,  let  Joan  tell  you  what 
happened  to  her. 

"You  think  you  have  to  do  this  play 
and  these  pictures  right  away,"  her 
doctor  told  her.  "All  right,  go  ahead, 
if  you  must.    I  can't  tie  you  into  bed. 

"But  remember  that  if  you  do, 
you're  taking  a  chance  at  their  being 
your  last  play,  your  last  pictures  for 
a  while. 

"What  do  the  motion  picture  studios 
pay  you  for,  do  you  think?  Do  you 
think  they'll  pay  your  salary  to  a 
neurotic  woman,  prematurely  middle- 
aged,  whose  ill  health  is  written  all 
over  her  face  in  wrinkles  and  sallow 
skin  and  listless,  sagging  lines? 

"And  if  you  won't  think  of  your 
career,  think  of  your  family.  You 
may"  think  your  husband  and  children 
will  be  sympathetic,  when  you  have 
hysterics  from  exhaustion,  or  stage 
your  first  nervous  tantrum.  Don't 
argue.  You'll  have  them,  if  you  keep 
this  up. 

"No  wonian  who  is  always  on  the 
thin  edge  of  a  nervous  outburst  has 
any  normal  appeal  for  her  husband. 
And  her  children  won't  bring  their 
young  confidences  very  long  to  a 
mother  who  is  too  tired  to  be  inter- 
ested. 


"Stop  punishing  yourself,  young 
lady,  while  you  still  have  a  little  zest 
for  life." 

Harsh  words,  but  aren't  they  true 
ones?  And  though  they  were  spoken 
to  a  famous  motion  picture  star,  don't 
they  apply  just  as  truly  to  anyone? 

Once  Joan  had  decided  to  heed  the 
doctor's  warning,  she  was  surprised 
to  find  out  how  easy  it  all  was.  Dick 
Powell,  her  husband,  flew  up  to  San 
Francisco  from  Hollywood,  and  agreed 
whole-heartedly   with   the  physician. 

"Do  what  he  says,  honey,"  he  ad- 
vised. "The  world  won't  stop  going 
if  you  give  up  working  for  a  while. 
Tell  everybody  you're  out  to  lunch 
and  come  with  me  and  the  kids — 
we'll  hike  off  to  the  beach,  yank  out 
the  telephone,  and  spend  the  next  two 
months  sunning  ourselves." 

The  producers  of  "Goodbye  to 
Love"  had  a  brief  conference  when 
Joan  told  them  what  she  wanted  to 
do.  There  was  no  reason,  they  de- 
cided, why  the  Broadway  production 
of  the  play  couldn't  be  postponed 
until  the  fall.  Paramount  Studios, 
where  she  was  expected  to  begin  a 
new  picture,  was  similarly  co-opera- 
tive, and  pushed  the  production  date 
ahead. 

With  the  decks  cleared  for  her  rest 
cure,  Joan  called  once  more  on  her 
doctor  and  asked  him  what  else  she 
should  do. 

"You've  made  the  most  important 
step  already,"  he  said.  "The  very  act 
of  giving  in  to  your  fatigue  has  gone 
a  long  way  toward  curing  it.  The 
pressure  on  your  nerves  was  removed 
the  minute  you  decided  not  to  force 
yourself  further." 

And  Joan  did  feel  free,  once  her 
mind  was  made  up.  She  was  look- 
ing forward  to  her  vacation  with 
Dick  and  the  children  with  good, 
healthy  expectancy.  For  months, 
without  quite  realizing  it,  she  had 
been  too  tired  to  make  plans  for  more 
than  a  day  ahead.  When  she  did  find 
a  free  hour,  more  than  likely  she  had 
fallen  immediately  into  an  exhausted 
sleep. 

It  was  good  to  want  to   do  things 


When  Haven  MacQuarrie,  conductor  of  NBC's  Marriage  Club,  heard  at 
8:30  E.D.T.,  Friday  nights,  gets  a  perplexing  question,  he  calls  on 
his  family  for   help — Ronny,   Haven,    Patricio   and    Mrs.    MacQuarrie. 
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MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  enesgy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times snows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  FiUa. 


FREE 


TO  EVERY  MAN  AND  WOMAH 

JUST  SEND  US  YOUR  NAME  AND  AD- 
DRESS. We  will  mail  you  this  beautiful 
GENUINE  14-KARAT  GOLD  FINISH 
CROSS  with  CLASP  PIN  attached  AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE.  Also  FREE  catalog 
showing  many  VALUABLE  GIFTS— and 
how  to  receive  them.  Enclose  stamp 
or   coin    for    mailing   FREE    CROSS. 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  with 
new  customers,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or  pic- 
ture to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  enclose 
this  ad  with  10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing.  Information  on  hand  tinting  in 
natural  colors  sent  immediately.  Your  orig- 
inal returned  with  your  free  enlargement. 
Send  it  today. 
Gepperf  Studios,  Dept.1146,Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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INCRERSING  TO  $25.00 


FOR  EARNING  ONLY  $10.00  WEEKLY 
Starts  After  8  Weeks 

Here's  amazing  quick  money-making  plan  with  big 
bonufl    beBidea.      Take    orders   for    famoue    Wilknit 
hosiery.    Guaranteed  3  to  8  montha  (depending  upon 
quantity)  against  holee,  snags,  runs  or  replaced  free. 
Guaranteed    by   Good    HouBekeepi/ig   ua   advertised 
therein,      Stella    Scott,    Okla..    earned    $36.74    first 
week.     Scores  of  other  exceptional,  sworn   to,   first 
week's    earnings:    Harold    Turner.    N,    Y., 
Onita    Williams,    La.,    $39.10;    Harry    Bart,    Calif. 
$33.08;  Iva  Harper.  III.,  $31.50;  Leali     ~ 
$39.41.  etc.     Hose  for  your  personal 
big  outfit.    Send  name  and  hoae  size  on  penny  post- 
card, no  money.    WILKNIT  HOSIERY  CO..  Mrd- 
way  00-8,  Greenfield*  Ohio. 
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PAIN 


Pile  Sufferers!  The  McCleary  Clinic, 
C1005  Elms  Blvd. .Excelsior  Springs.Mo., 
is  putting  out  an  up-to-the-minute  book 
on  Piles  (hemorrhoids),  Fistula,  and 
related  ailments.  You  can  have  a  copy 
of  this  book  by  asking  for  it  on  a  post- 
card sent  to  the  above  address.  No 
charge.  It  may  save  you  much  suffering 
and  money.   Write  today  for  a  free  copy. 


FREE 

WEDDING 

RING 


with     overy    simu> 
I  lated    diamond    en- 
Igagement    ring    or- 
I  dered   now.    Smart, 
V     yellow     gold 
I  plate  weddins:  ringr 
I  set   with   brilliants 
J  given     as     get  -  ac- 
f  quainted  gift  FREE 
with    every    Flash- 
ing     simulated 
Diamond     Solitaire 
Engagement      ring 
ordered  at  our  An- 
niversary      Sale 
„„„^  offer    of    only    $1. 

Di..  f /.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring 
Bize.  10  days'  approval.  Your  package  comes  by  return  mail. 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept.237-W.  JefTerson.  Iowa 
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again — a  sensation  she'd  lost  without 
knowing  it. 

Just  the  prospect  of  a  rest  improved 
Joan's  spirits  so  much  that  she  com- 
pletely forgot  at  the  outset  that  she 
was  a  near-invalid  and  under  a  phy- 
sician's orders.  It  was  the  best  medi- 
cine in  the  world  for  her,  that  "relax 
and  have  fun"  order. 

Is  it  the  medicine  that  you,  too, 
should  take? 

Of  course,  you  probably  think  you 
can't  stop.  Your  hands  are  full  with 
your  job,  whether  it  be  at  a  type- 
writer or  at  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
your  family  no  doubt  would  have  to 
make  drastic  adjustments  if  suddenly 
you  laid  down  your  burden. 

But  try  it. 

All  the  problems  you're  worrying 
about  can  be  solved  so  much  more 
easily  if  you  can  give  a  rested  mind 
to  them.  And  the  things  which  are 
chores  now  will  seem  fun  once  more. 
Because   you'll   be — really — well. 

It's  surprising,  doctors  say,  how  few 
women  really  observe  a  few  simple 
health  rules  which  would  do  wonders 
in  preserving  their  beauty,  their  vi- 
tality, and — yes,  their  happiness. 

None  of  these  rules  is  difficult  to 
follow.  Mostly,  they're  only  common 
sense.  But  read  them,  and  ask  your- 
self how  many  of  them  you  observe 
religiously.  You  may  be  surprised  at 
the  answer. 

RULES  about  sleep:  A  woman  should 
have  eight  hours  of  sleep  every 
night.  It  doesn't  matter  particularly, 
many  doctors  say,  whether  you  go  to 
bed  at  nine,  at  midnight,  or  at  three  in 
the  morning;  sleeping  late  in  the 
morning  is  all  right,  provided  you 
really  sleep.  Just  lying  in  bed  isn't 
enough.  In  addition,  a  woman  should 
have  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes  of 
rest  in  mid-afternoon,  if  she  can  pos- 
sibly arrange  for  it. 

Rules  about  eating:  Avoid  devital- 
ized foods  like  white  sugar  and  white 
flour  products,  substituting  vital  foods 
like  honey  and  whole  grain  products. 
For  a  blood  tonic,  eat  fresh  fruits  and 
fresh  vegetables.  In  general,  eat  as 
many  of  Nature's  own  foods  as  pos- 
sible. Drink  five  glasses  of  water 
every  day,  to  clear  your  system  of 
poisons  and  brighten  your  complexion. 

Rules  about  exercise:  Housework 
doesn't  take  the  place  of  real  exercise, 
so  you  should  walk  at  least  two  miles 
every  day  in  the  open  air,  and  take  ten 
minutes  off  every  morning  to  exercise 
that  part  of  your  body  which  contains 
all  the  vital  organs.  This  ten-minute 
setting-up  routine  can  be  simplicity 
itself — squat  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  held  erect,  and  bend  and 
twist  with  the  legs  held  straight. 

Rules  about  your  personal  habits: 
Excessive  smoking  and  drinking  will 
coarsen  your  skin  and  upset  the  nerv- 
ous system,  resulting  in  that  drawn, 
haggard  look.  Cultivate  charity  and 
good  will,  and  think  kindly  and  con- 
structive thoughts,  because  these  bring 
beauty  to  your  face,  and  into  your  life. 

Not  too  difficult,  are  they?  But, 
carefully  followed,  they'll  bring  you 
the  professional  services  of  five  excel- 
lent physicians — call  them  Doctors 
Water,  Sunshine,  Fresh  Air,  Exercise 
and  Elimination,  and  instead  of  being 
just  "well  enough,"  you'll  be  really 
well. 

FL/ISH:  Joan  Blondell  will  be  star  of  I  Want  A 
Divorce  when  that  program  returns  to  the  air 
October  5th.  Listen  in  Saturday  nights  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 


THIS  NEW 
DE  LUXE  PORTABLE 


PAYMENT 


DE  LUXE 

CORONA  ZEPHYR 
For  home  work  or  school  work,  try 
this  amazing  new  9%-lb.  CORONA 
...most  complete  of  modern  light- 
weightportables.  Standard  84-char- 
acter  keyboard. 

Try  also  the  newest  Speedline 
Coronas... three  models. .."'tops  in 
portable  typewriters."  Free  home 
trial,  easy  terms. 

Send  coupon  . . .  today. . .  for  free 
color  folder  of  all  five  handsome 
models. 

CORONA 

"BEST  KNOWN— BEST  LIKED" 


L  C  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters  Inc 
Desk  10,  103  Almond  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I'm  thinking  of  buying  aCorona.  Please  send 
free  folder  describing  D  Zephyr  D  Speedline. 

Name 


Address  . 
City 


State- 


A  R  NS  Cuf^Ratp'diteos! 


KNITTING     WORSTEDS 

'  Saxony,  Shetlands.  Velveens,  etc.  AT  CUT-RATE 
PRICES!  FREE.  Sample  Cards,  Instructions.  Just 
out.  Style  Flash,  30  New  Models  Free.  Est.  22  yrs. 
F  8  K  raRN  CO.,  S5   Essei    Si.   Depl.  A-IO,  New  Yllrk.  N. 
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Take  orders  for  name-imprinted 
Christmas  Cards,  50  for  $1.  One 
design  or  assorted.  Also  Religious, 

Humorous,  Business  Christmas 
Cards,  with  sender's  name,  $1. 
Liberal  cash  profit  for  you. 

FREE  Samples 

Show  to  friends  and  others.  Earn 
money  easily.  No  experience  needed. 
Also  Christmas  Card  Assortments  to 
retail  SOc  and  $1.  Get  FREE  Outfit. 
General  Card  Co.,  400  S.  Peoria  St.,Dept.  P-30g,  Chicago,  III. 


COLOR 

LIGHT  BROWN  to  BLACK 
Gives   a   natural,   youthful 
appearance.  Easy  to  use  in  the  clean 
privacy  of  your  home;  not  greasy;  will  not 
rub   off   nor  interfere  with  curling.  For  30 
years   millions   have   used   it   with   complete 
satisfaction.  $1.35  for  sale  everywhere. 
I FREE  SAMPLE 

BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO.  "''P'  MClO-40 

'    79  Sudbury  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Name — — . 

Street 

I  City State 

I   GIVE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR 


FARR'S  ''OR  GRAY  HfllR 
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TIPS  ON 


By   DR.    GRACE    GREGORY 


THERE  is  no  denying  that  the 
lacquered  nails  in  jewel-like  colors 
do  something  for  your  hands  that 
the  natural  or  faintly  tinted  ones  do 
not.  Nails  worn  a  little  long  and  ac- 
cented with  brilliant  red  or  dusky  rose 
make  even  stubby  fingers  look  taper- 
ing and  glamorous.  But  there  are  still 
some  people — especially  some  men — 
who  have  not  gotten  used  to  the  idea. 
Then  the  question  is,  whom  are  we 
trying  to  please?  And  is  there  a 
compromise? 

Thinking  of  pretty  hands,  my  mind 
naturally  turned  to  lovely  and  lively 
Dinah  Shore,  who  sings  for  you  regu- 
larly over  NBC,  Sundays  at  4:30,  and 
Fridays  at  10:30  P.M.  That  brilliant 
young  star  was  moving  with  comet- 
like rapidity  through  a  busy  morning 
of  making  records  for  R.C.A.  Victor 
(the  ones  with  the  Blue  Bird  label), 
but  when  I  finally  caught  up  with  her 
she  was  more  than  willing  to  tell  her 
beauty  routines  for  hands. 

Dinah's  hands  are  naturally  beauti- 
ful, with  slender  tapering  fingers  and 
soft,  yet  firm,  palms.  But  she  leaves 
nothing  to  chance.  Once  a  week  or 
oftener  she  manicures,  pushing  back 
the  cuticle  and  carefully  shaping  the 
nails  so  as  to  flatter  the  natural  out- 
lines of  the  finger  tips.  Too-pointed 
nails,  she  thinks,  suggest  claws,  espe- 
cially when  one  wears  them  rather 
long,  as  she  does. 

Between  manicures,  she  soaks  her 
finger  tips  in  warm  olive  oil  every  day 
or  so  for  a  few  minutes,  to  keep  the 
cuticle  soft.  In  addition  she  uses  a 
special  cuticle  cream. 

Dinah  solves  the  question  of  what 
shade  of  polish  by  having  several 
kinds.  She  herself  likes  the  brilliant 
reds.  She  varies  them  to  match  her 
lipstick,  or  her  costume,  or  the  prefer- 
ences of  her  friends.  For  her  more 
conservative  friends,  she  wears  duller 
shades,  a  dusky  rose  rather  than  red. 


Ray  Lee  Jackson 


■  Dinah  Shore,  whose  voice  you  hear  over  NBC  Fridays 
and  Sundays,  gives  you  her  formula  for  attractive  nails 


RUDIO  MIRROR.*    *    *   * 

•      •       *       • 


dark  enough  to  give  the  tapering 
effect  but  not  so  startling. 

The  vogue  for  long  nails  is  flatter- 
ing to  the  hands,  but  it  creates  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  nails  from 
breaking.  Dinah  finds  it  sufficient 
protection  to  use  a  good  polish  founda- 
tion and  two  coats  of  polish.  Also  she 
is  careful  to  get  plenty  of  calcium  in 
her  diet.  Nails  and  teeth  are  weak- 
ened by  deficiencies.  Plenty  of  milk, 
and  frequent  sea  food  meals  are  a 
genuine  beauty  requisite. 

If  you  play  the  piano,  or  use  the 
typewriter,  or  if  you  are  a  busy 
home-maker,  it  is  hard  to  keep  the 
nails  from  breaking.  Learn  to  use  the 
fingers  so  as  to  spare  them  as  much 
as  possible,  and  do  not  try  to  wear 
them  extra  long.  When  you  dial  a 
phone,  use  a  pencil,  not  your  finger. 
It  is  not  the  polish  that  causes  split- 
ting, but  the  length.  Some  women 
find  that  painting  the  nails  with  white 
iodine  toughens  them.  Use  the  iodine 
on  the  nails  before  applying  the  polish 
foundation,  and  under  the  nails  after 
each  hand  washing.  It  is  certainly 
harmless  and  sometimes  gives  sur- 
prising results. 

No  one  likes  clammy  hands.  If 
yours  tend  to  perspire  too  readily,  use 
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on  them  one  of  the  good  deodorants 
of  the  type  that  checks  perspiration. 
And,  meanwhile,  try  to  build  up  your 
general  health.  Clammy  hands  usu- 
ally mean  a  run  down  condition  of 
some  sort. 

HANDS  YOU   LOVE  TO  HOLD 

IF  the  hands  are  to  be  kept  smooth 
and  lovely,  they  must  never  be 
exposed  to  any  but  the  best  soap.  It 
is  worth  a  little  experiment  to  select 
your  favorite.  None  of  the  better 
soaps  contain  any  free  alkali.  You 
can  satisfy  yourself  of  that  by  a  tip- 
of-the-tongue  test.  (Free  alkali 
would  cause  a  burning  sensation  when 
you  touch  the  soap  with  your  tongue.) 
But  aside  from  that,  some  soaps  agree 
with  some  skins  better  than  others. 
Soaps  vary  a  little  in  the  fine  oils 
composing  them.  Here,  as  in  choos- 
ing all  toiletries  and  cosmetics,  it  is 
worth  while  to  experiment  a  little  be- 
fore you  settle  upon  a  preference.  If 
your  hands  must  be  washed  very  fre- 
quently, or  are  much  in  water,  and 
roughness  occurs,  do  not  blame  your 
good  soap.  Soften  the  water  if  possi- 
ble. Dry  the  hands  carefully,  and 
apply  a  little  of  your  favorite  lotion,' 
kept  handy  to  the  wash  basin. 

RADIO   AND  TELEVISION  IVIIRROR 


YOUR  FRIEND 

The 
DRUGGIST 


YOUR  druggist  works  early  and  late. 
His  telephone,  like  your  physician's, 
is  at  his  bedside,  and  the  key  to  the  store 
is  in  his  pants  pocket.  He  is  a  profes- 
sional man  who  has  learned  how  to  sell 
.  .  .  and  learned  it  better  than  any  other 
merchant  on  his  block.  He  puts  your 
health  .  .  .  your  safety  .  .  .  your  conve- 
nit.ice  ahead  of  his  own  profits.  But  he 
has  found  the  way  to  profits  consistent 
with  the  wider  scope  of  his  services  to  his 
community. 

Nationally  advertised  brands,  distributed 
on  a  fair  and  honest  one-price-basis  have 
given  the  druggists  of  America  a  measure 
of  economic  security  they  richly  <'ese-ve 
Your  druggist  knows,  too,  that  nationally 
advertised  brands  prolect  you  ...  on 
quality  .  .  .  uniformity  ...  on  claims  of 
performance  .  .  .  and  on  price.  For  no 
national  advertising  can  be  misleading 
and  long  endure. 

No  wonder,  then,  your  druggist  puts  his 
heart  into  Natonally  Advertised  Brands 
Week,  October  4-14. 

Drop  in  and  see  how  bright  and  festive 
his  store  is.  You'll  see  plenty  of  things 
you  need  right  now,  others  that  you  want; 
things  you  feel  you  know,  believe  in  and 
prefer,  because  national  advertising  has 
told  you  about  them.  You  might  as  well 
get  them  now  instead  of  "sometime". 
And  notke,  too,  how  many  of  the  neigh- 
bors are  there,  stocking  up  the  family 
medicine  chest  .  .  .  buying  cosmetics  .  .  . 
having  the  summer's  films  printed  or  en- 
larged .  .  .  enjoying  refreshments  at  a 
spotless  fountain. 


Published  in  the  interests  of  Nation- 
ally Advertised  Brands  Week  by  Mac- 
fadden  Women's  Group;  True  Ro- 
mances, True  Experiences,  True  Love 
&, Romance,    Movie   Mirror   and    Radio 
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Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  jrom,  page  41) 

records  are  ground  up  and  used  over 
again  in  the  giant  mixer. 

A  finished  record  takes  35  seconds 
to  print  off  the  master.  The  valued 
master  print  is  then  filed  away  in 
huge  vaults. 

At  RCA- Victor,  Mignon  Smith  has 
an  odd  job.  She  plays  one  out  of 
every  50  records  pressed  and  checks 
any  defects  that  may  have  sneaked 
through.  She  hears  about  70  records 
a  day,  five  days  a  week,  and  has  per- 
formed this  task  for  13  years.  1  won- 
der if  any  of  you  rabid  jitterbugs 
could  stand  this  strain? 

OFF    THE    RECORD 

Some   Like   It  Sweet: 

All  This  and  Heaven  Too;  Where  Do 
You  Keep  Your  Heart  (Bluebird  10751) 
CharHe  Barnet.  A  slick  ballad  obviously 
dedicated  to  Bette  Davis,  coupled  with 
another  smooth  tune. 

The  Lord  Done  Fixed  Up  My  Soul; 
Lovely  Day  Tomorrow  (Columbia 
35502)  Kate  Smith.  America's  songbird 
chirps  delightfully.  A  word  must  be 
said  for  Jack  Miller's  orchestra  and 
chorus.     A  must. 

Falling  In  Love;  Thine  Alone  (Royale 
1882)  Jan  Peerce.  This  fine  tenor  sings 
two  lovely  Victor  Herbert  ballads. 

Down  By  the  0-hi-o;  Orchids  for  Re- 
membrance (Victor  26633)  Sammy 
Kaye.  Radio  Mirror's  1940  favorite 
rolls   off  two   happy  impressions. 

Contrasts;  Tonight  (Decca  3196)  Jim- 
my Dorsey.  Jimmy's  theme  song  played 
just  as  you've  heard  it  on  the  air  dozens 
of  times. 

When  the  Swallows  Come  Back  to 
Capistrano;  Where  Do  I  Go  from  You? 
(Decca  3213)  Guy  Lombardo.  A  long 
title  that  will  make  a  short  trip  to  suc- 
cess. The  Lombardo  tempo  is  un- 
changed. 

Knit  One,  Purl  Two;  I  Can't  Resist 
You  (Vocalion  5577)  Dick  Jurgens.  A 
novelty  that  may  go  places  backed  by 
a  romantic  piece. 

I  Love  to  Watch  the  Moonlight;  I 
Hear  Bluebirds  (Victor  26605)  Hal 
Kemp.  Can't  get  tired  of  shouting  Hal's 
praises  when  they  roll  off  as  smoothly 
as  this  platter.  Benedict  Bob  Allen 
sings  happily. 

Some  Like   It  Swing: 

Art  Tatum  Album  (Decca)  The  blind 
colored  pianist  is  truly  a  genius.  Im- 
provisations that  make  you  tingle  with 
joy.  Recommended  without  reserva- 
tions; particularly  his  version  of  "Sweet 
Lorraine." 

Marcheta;  I'll  Never  Smile  Again 
(Victor  26628)  Tommy  Dorsey.  A  re- 
vamped version  of  "Marcheta"  that  cer- 
tainly pales  the  original. 

Six  Lessons  from  Mme.  La  Zonga; 
No  Name  Jive  (Columbia  35508)  Gene 
Krupa.  Hot  and  Havana,  backed  up  by 
a  drummer's  delight. 

Pennsylvania  6500;  Rug  Cutters 
Swing  (Bluebird  10754)  Glenn  Miller. 
A  sizzler  that  gives  many  of  the  boys 
solo  spots. 

Mr.  Meadowlark;  Crazy  Rhythm 
(Columbia  35497)  Benny  Goodman.  One 
side  is  sedate,  subtle  swing.  The  reverse 
has  no  holds  bari'ed. 

Congafobia;  Perfidia  (Varsity  8310) 
Eddie  LeBaron.  The  conga  and  rumba 
highlight  of  the  month. 

I  Got  It;  What's  Your  Story  (Colum- 
bia 35510)  Jimmy  Lunceford.  Original- 
ity from  start  to  finish. 


FALL  INTO  LINE 


with  Front  Drapery, 
Low,  Corseted  Waist 
and  Vertical  Slit 
Pockets  .  .  . 
Keep  Your 
Pompadour 
Neat   with 


Almost  Everybody  Asks  for  De  LONG 


SELL  TIES-OVER100%PROff7» 


$1  starts  you  in  business  selling  outstanding 
line      men's      ties,      boxed      novelties,      Slyde-On 

Ready  Tied  Ties.  Write  today  for  descriptive 
wholesale  catalog,  fi-ee  sample  materials  and 
plan.       Philip's    Neckwear.     20    Wesi     2-Jn(I    St.. 

Dept     M-22.    Nnvv     York- 


MAKE  MONEY  COLORING  PHOTOS 


Fascinating  new  occupation  quickly 
learned  by  average  manor  woman. Work 
full  or  spare  time.  Easy  to  understand  meth- 
od brings  out  natural,  Hfe-likecolors.  Many  earn 
^  while  learning.    No   canvassing. 
Free  Book  tells  how  to  make  good 
money  doing  this  delightful  home 
work  for  studios,  storea,  individ- 
nals  and  friends.  Send  today  for 
your  copy.  No  obligation. 
NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL 
3601  Michigan  Ave..DeDt.l387,ChicaBO.U.S.A. 


£asy 

to 
Learn 


TYPEWRITER 


STANDARD    OFFICE    MODELS 
1/3  MFRS.  GRIG.  PRICE 
Easiest  Terms  A  /^  0<    3   VlfeCk  ! 


completely    i 


as  Low  as 

All    late   models   compIete"ly    rebuilt   like  ' 
brand   new.    FULLY   GUARANTEED. 

No  Money  Down — 10  Day  Trial 

Free    price-smashing   catalog:   shows 
all    makes    In    colors.    FREE    COURSE 
IN   TYPING    INCLUDED.    See    catalog 
before  you    buy.    SEND    NOW. 
INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCH. 
Dept.  1003       231    W.   Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 


^CmSMYHEAJlTJ 

^  Quest  (the  Kotex  deodorant 
powder)  positively  eliminates 
all  body  and  sanitary 
napkin  odors. 


;:im0 


6Rav 


,.and£ooklO 
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•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush 
does  it — or  your  money  back.  Used  for  28  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  ia 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  applica- 
tion imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
60c  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Retain  your  yout  '.ful  charm.  Get  BIlO\\'N ATONE  today. 
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We  pay  as  much  as  5c  PER  WORD 
for  exceptional  True  Stories 


Read  This 
Sfartling 
Offer  .  .  . 


September  is  here  —  the  vacation  season  is 
pretty  well  over  —  writers  are  hard  at  work. 
During  the  next  few  months  we  expect  that 
many  excellent  true  stories  will  be  forthcoming 
and  we,  on  our  part,  are  cooperating  by  offer- 
ing a  graduated  scale  of  word  rates  that  permits 
writers  of  true  stories  to  get  paid  in  accordance  with  the  excellence 
of  the  stories  they  submit.  Under  this  special  offer  if,  during 
September  1940,  you  send  in  a  true  story  suited  to  our  needs  that 
is  better  than  average,  not  only  will  you  receive  the  regular  basic 
rate  of  approximately  two  cents  per  word,  but  in  addition  you  will 
be  granted  a  handsome  bonus  of  one,  two  or,  if  outstandingly 
better  than  average,  three  cents  per  word,  putting  the  princely 
figure  of  five  cents  per  word  well  within  your  reach — as  much  as 
$250  for  a  5,000-word  story— $500  for  a  10,000-word  story,  etc. 
Think  of  it! 

Each  story  submitted  under  this  offer  will  be  considered  strictly 
on  its  own  merits  and,  if  it  contains  a  certain  degree  of  excellence, 
its  bonus  will  be  determined  by  the  editors  and  paid  regardless 
of  the  quality  of  any  other  stories  submitted. 

Under  this  offer  the  Editorial  Staff  of  True  Story  Group  are  the 
sole  judges  as  to  the  quality  of  stories  submitted.  But  rest  assured 
that  if  you  send  in  a  story  of  extra  quality  you  will  receive  a 
correspondingly  liberal  bonus  with  our  congratulations. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity,  of  which  we  sincerely  hope 
you  will  take  full  advantage.  So  start  today  the  story  of  an  episode 
in  your  life  or  the  life  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance  that  you  feel 
has  the  necessary  heart  interest  to  warrant  the  extraordinarily 
high  special  rates  we  are  offering.  Send  it  in  when  finished,  and 
if  it  really  has  the  extra  quality  we  seek  the  extra  sized  check 
will  be  forthcoming.  Be  sure  your  manuscript  is  postmarked 
not  later  than  midnight,   September   30th,   1940. 

IMPORTANT — Submit  stories  direct.  Do  not  deal  through  intermediaries. 
If  you  do  not  already  have  one,  send  for  a  copy  of  free  booklet  entitled  "Facts 
You  Should  Know  About  True  Story."  Use  the  coupon  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

In  sending  true  stories,  be  sure,  in  each  case,  to  enclose  first-class  return 
postage  in  the  same  container  with  manuscripts.  We  gladly  return  manuscripts 
when  postage  is  supplied,  but  we  cannot  do  so  otherwise.  Failure  to  enclose 
return  first-class  postage  means  that  after  a  reasonable  time  the  manuscripts 
if  not  accepted  for  publication  will  be  destroyed. 

MACFADDEN    PUBLICATIONS,    Inc. 

p.  O.   Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


MACFADDEN   PUBLICATIONS,   INC.  kmio 

P.  O.  Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
titled "Facts  You  Should  Know  About  True  Story." 

Name 

Street 

Town State 


(Print     plainly.        Give 
name  of  state  in  full.) 
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What's  New  from  Coast 
to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

Una  area.  This  was  the  largest 
amount  raised  by  any  individual  on 
any  single  radio  station  in  the  entire 
country,  and  it  won  for  Grady  the 
imposing  "Presidential  Plaque"  which 
now  hangs  proudly  in  his  oflfice. 

Louisville"  Kentucky— Next  time 
you  reach  out  from  your  easy-chair 
and  flip  your  radio  set  on,  offer  up  a 
little  prayer  of  thanks  that  listening 
in  is  made  so  simple  and  easy  for  you. 
Because  in  the  remote  hill  section  of 
Kentucky  many  people  think  nothing 
of  traveling  thirty  miles  just  to  hear 
a  broadcast. 

In  Eastern  Kentucky,  where  tiny 
settlements  nestle  in  the  narrow  creek 
bottoms,  shut  in  by  high  hills,  there 
are  thirty-two  radio  listening  centers, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky and  overseen  by  Miss  Corsie 
Whitaker,  the  "Listening  Center  Sup- 
ervisor." Most  of  these  hill  people 
are  too  poor  to  own  their  own  radio 
sets,  so  these  listening  centers  have 
been  established  at  the  most  conve- 
nient points  possible,  in  private  homes, 
in  stores,  postoffices  or  community 
centers.  Daytime,  the  radios  tune  in 
to  educational  talks  and  recorded  mu- 
sic broadcast  by  the  University's  sta- 
tion WHAS  in  Louisville;  at  night 
they  join  the  networks  to  hear 
comedians  and  variety  programs. 

Since  1933,  these  thirty-two  listen- 
ing centers  have  been  in  operation,  an 
inestimable  boon  to  the  isolated  fami- 
lies of  the  region.  The  present  set-up 
reaches  about  12,000  people,  but  is 
still  inadequate.  Miss  Whitaker  says, 
since  it  leaves  many  remote  spots  un- 
serviced. 

News  of  special  broadcasts  always 
spreads  through  the  district  sur- 
rounding a  listening  center  by  grape- 
vine telegraph — for  of  course,  there 
are  no  telephones.  One  neighbor 
tells  another  if  they  happen  to  meet 
on  a  mountain  path,  and  within  a  day 
the  news  has  reached  everyone  who 
will  be  interested.  In  winter,  several 
families  work  together  at  shoveling 
paths  leading  through  the  snow  to 
the  listening  center.  In  summer,  lis- 
teners mostly  come  in  the  evening,  a 
few  in  wagons  or  on  muleback  or  in 
ancient  autos,  but  the  majority  on 
foot. 

NEWS  broadcasts  are  the  favorite 
programs.  The  older  folks  like  to 
learn  about  the  weather  and  the 
farmers  want  to  know  the  tobacco 
prices  in  season,  since  nearly  all  their 
cash  comes  from  this  crop.  The  young 
folks  follow  the  "Cats"  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  in  all  their  sports, 
and  they  know  as  much  about  the 
latest  popular  music  as  any  big-city 
jitterbug. 

Since  electricity  is  uncommon  in 
the  hills,  only  five  of  the  thirty-two 
radios  are  of  the  usual  electric  type. 
Two  more  work  on  Delco  light  plants, 
and  the  remaining  twenty-five  are 
battery  sets  which  must  be  used  spar- 
ingly to  conserve  power — since  a  dead 
battery  means  a  trip  to  the  nearest 
electric  source  for  re-charging. 

Listening  to  a  radio  program  down 
in  the  backwoods  means  more  than  a 
casual  twist  of  the  wrist — but,  for  that 
very  reason,  it's  a  greater  and  more 
enduring  pleasure. 
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EASY  WAY 


reW  Creme  Shampoo  Instantly  Imparts 
[ovely  Blatk  Color  To  Hair  That  Is 

TREAKED- DULL- GRAY- FADED 
iYING -AGEING -BURNT- LIFELESS 

S  remarkable  new  creme  shampoo  discovery,  TINTZ  Creme 
AMPOO  HAIR  COLORING,  lathers  and  washes  out  dirt,  grease 
rime  as  it  INSTANTLY  gives  hair  a  real  smooth,  JET  BLACK 
MT  that  fairly  glows  with  life  and  lustre.  Don't  put  up  with  gray, 
led,  dull,  burnt,  streaked,  off-color  hair  a  minute  longer.  TINTZ 
SHAMPOO  contains  genuine  PARAPHENYLENE  DIAMINE 
a  real  INSTANT  HAIR  COLORING.  The  first  application 
your  hair  completely  tinted;  black,  lovely,  easy  to  manage, 
laiting  for  results.  Colors  so  smooth  and  even,  experts  find  it 
It  to  detect.  Won't  hurt  permanents.  Now  being  specially 
uced  all  over  America  by  mail  for  only  $1.00. 

ID  NO  MONEY  FOR  THIS  AMAZING 
lEW  INSTANT  HAIR  COLORING 

|p/y  Mail  The  Coupon  On  Our  Guarantee 
\esults  Must  Delight  You  Or  No  Cost 

letnists  have  at  last  developed  an  amazing  new  hair  coloring  method.  It  is  a 
aampoo  containing  genuine  PARAPHENYLENE  DIAMINE,  the  best  hair  coloring 
nown  to  mankind!  Tintz  Creme  Shampoo  Hair  Coloring  instantly  colors  all  gray, 
i,  faded  hair  right  in  your  own  home  to  a  natural-like,  lasting  color  that  matches 
ies  detection.  SHAMPOO  SPREADS  COLOR  EVENLY.  It  is  difficult  to  do  a  blotchy 
1  Tintz.  If  you  can  follow  easy  directions  results  are  guaranteed.  Won't  wash  off 
>ff.  Positively  will  not  affect  permanent  waves.  Leaves  hair  soft — easy  to  manage. 

Shampoortint  your  own  hair  right  in  your 
own  home.  We  are  sure  just  one  trial  will 
convince  anyone  who  wishes  to  dye  their 
own  hair  that  here  at  last  is  the  hair  color- 
ing of  their  dreams!  But  if  for  any  reason 
you  wish  to  return  the  empty  Tintz  pack- 
age, and  you  alone  are  the  judge,  do  so 
within  7  days,  and  we  will  immediately  re- 
fund your  $  1  without  question.  This  is  to- 
day's big  offer  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
INSTANTLY  color  hair!  Don't  delay  but 
mail  the  coupon  now — sure! 


ICC  OF  8  LOVELY  SHADES 
CK  •  BLACK  •   DARK  BROWN  >   MED. 
IM  BROWN  ,  MED.  DRAB  BROWN 
fROWN     AUBURN  (TITIAN)  .  BLONDE 

It  you  to  try  Tintz  Creme  Shampoo 
aloring.We  want  you  to  take  advan- 
jthis  special  introductory  offer  and 
|e  coupon  today.  Send  no  money.  On 
jf  your  package.deposit  only  $  1  plus 
with  postman.  Make  the  test  for 
iescribed  right  on  the  Tintz  tube— 


JET  BLACK/ 


ALSO 

7  SHADES  OF 
BLACK, 
BROWN, 
TITIAN  AND 
BLONDE 


IMT 


!ME    SHAMPOO 
JR    COLORING 
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IL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


YOUNGER 


End  your  gray  hair  worries  NOW  with  this  remark- 
able discovery  -TINTZ  Creme  Shampoo  Hair  Color- 
ing. One  application  completely  tints  gray,  off-color 
hair  so  it  will  not  be  detected.  Order  today  on  our 
guarantee  of  "satisfaction  or  money  back"  offer. 


TINTZ  CO.,  Dept.  836,  207  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Canadian  Office:  Dept.  836,  22  College  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  I 

Send  one  full  size  tube  Tintz  Creme  Shampoo  Hair  Coloring 
in  shade  checked  below.  On  arrival  I  will  deposit  the  introduc- 
tory offer  price  of  $1.00  (3  for  S2.50J  plus  postage  charges  with 
postman  on  guarantee  1  can  return  the  empty  tube  for  any  rea- 
son within  7  days,  and  you  will  refund  my  $1  (If  $1.00  comes 
with  this  coupon,  Tintz  pays  the  postage  i 
O  Jet  Black  £3  Dark  Brown  Q  Med.  Drab  Brown  n  Auburn  (Titian) 
D  Black         D  Med.  Warm  Brown         D  Light  Brown         D  Blonde 


Or  Just  Send  Your  Name  on 
Piece  of  Paoer 


Name- 


Address— 


Slate- 
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mor£^' 
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Today,  more  than  ever,  people  are  taking  to  Chesterfield 
because  Chesterfield  concentrates  on  the  important  things  in 
smoking.  You  smoke  Chesterfields  and  find  them  cool  and 
pleasant.  You  light  one  after  another,  and  they  really  taste  bet- 
ter. You  buy  pack  after  pack,  and  find  them  definitely  milder. 

For  complete  smoking  satisfaction  < 

you  can't  buy  a  better  cigarette 
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Copyrighr  1940,  LIGGETT  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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Srien-Moore  as 
ABETH  PERRY 
*  '^John's 
her  Wife'' 
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de^i^  MYSTERYJpUSE  by  KATHLEEN  NORRIS 

fng  a  Love  Story  as  You  Ever  Tuned  In 


As  Nerve 


A  LUPiNO'S  GHOST  WORLD-RADIO'S  STRANGEST  STORY 


NOW!  A  Super-Foamij 
Mar-o-Dil  Shampoo 

with  Billows  of  Active 
Quick- Cleansing  Foam! 


New  Super-Foamy  Mar-o-Oil 

Developed  for  Those  Who  Want  the 

Speedy  Action  of  a  Foamy  Shampoo 

and  the  Unique  Benefits  of  an 

Oil  Shampoo! 


WOMEN  everywhere  will  greet  this  news 
with  cheers!  For  here  is  word  of  the  new 
super-foamy  OIL  SHAMPOO,  created  by  the 
makers  of  famous  Mar-O-Oil— the  world's  lar- 
gest selling  oil  shampoo. 

You'll  be  amazed  at  how  quickly  Super- 
Foamy  Mar-O-Oil  bursts  into  live,  light,  oily 
foam— at  how  quickly  it  acts  to  remove  dirt,  loose 
dandruff  and  waste!  You'll  be  delighted,  too, 
at  how  easily  and  completely  it  rinses  away— 
leaving  your  hair  sparkling-clean  and  glor- 
iously smooth. 

Super-Foamy  Mar-O-Oil  actually  brings  the 
benefits  of  an  oil  shampoo— leaves  the  hair  won- 
derfully soft  and  easy-to-manage.  Yet  because 
of  its  foamy  action  it  is  decidedly  quicker.  And 
there  is  no  need  for  vinegar  or  lemon  rinses 
when  you  use  Super -Foamy  type  Mar-O-Oil 
Shampoo. 

Get  a  bottle  of  this  new  Super-Foamy  Mar- 
O-Oil  at  your  favorite  beauty  counter  today.  Or 
ask  your  hairdresser  for  a  professional  Super- 
Foamy  Mar-O-Oil  Shampoo.  Let  your  own 
mirror  show  you  its  remarkable  results. 


Mapo-'Oil 

SHAM  POO 

NOTE:  Don't  confuse  the  two  types.  For  dull,  dry, 
"Oil-Starved"  hair,  use  Regular  Mar-O-Oil.  For  a 
quick-acting  shampoo,use  Mar-O-Oil  Super-Foamy  type 


Yes,  lady  Esther  face  Powder  clings  for  four  full  hoursl 


OF  COURSE  any  girl  with  any  accept- 
able shade  of  face  powder  can  look 
well  for  15  minutes,  but  you  just  let  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  go  by  and  the  real 
differences  iri  face  powder  quality  begin 
to  be  visible! 

For,  says  Lady  Esther,  my  face  pow- 
der will  cling  to  you  lovingly  for  four 
FULL  hours!  If  you  put  it  on  after  dinner, 
say  at  8  o'clock,  it  will  still  be  there,  a 
lovely  flattering  force,  when  the  clock 
strikes  midnight. 

Lasting  Flattery 
for  your  Skirt 

It  will  give  you  the  glow  of  natural  love- 
liness, the  radiance  of  a  satin-smooth 
skin— for  four  long  and  happy  hours.  \bu 
can  forget  your  powder  puff  and  revel  in 
the  knowledge,  in  the  supreme  confi- 
dence, that  you  are  wearing  a  powder 
that  guards  your  glamour  all  evening  and 
flatters  your  skin  to  death! 


Money,  says  Lady  Esther,  cannot  buy 
a  finer  face  powder,  and  good  taste  can- 
not find  a  lovelier,  more  exquisite  selec- 
tion of  becoming  shades. 

Find  your  Lucky  Shade 
at  my  expense  I 

There  is  magic  in  your  face  powder  if  you 
know  your  lucky  shade.  Ask  any  stage 
director  what  lighting  effects  and  slight 
changes  in  color  can  do  to  a  woman's 
skin.  The  righi  shade  can  make  her  look 
years  younger— hut . . .  the  wrong  shade 
can  make  her  look  years  older! 

So  find  your  right  shade  . . .  your  lucky 
shade— in  Lady  Esther's  long-clinging 
face  powder.  Don't  try  to  choose  your 
most  becoming  color  by  the  appearance 
of  the  powder  in  the  box.  Powder  shades 
are  always  deceiving,  unless  you  try  them 
before  your  own  mirror,  on  your  own  skin. 
Only  then  can  you  find  the  one  shade 
that  will  make  you  lovelier! 


So  send  today  for  all  9  exquisite  shades 
of  my  face  powder,  at  my  expense.  See  how 
they  look  on  your  own  skin.  Find  out 
which  shade  is  exactly  the  one  for  you. 
Try  every  one— and  find  out  which  is 
the  shade  that  becomes  you,  flatters  you 
most.  Then  wear  it  confidently . . .  cer- 
tain that  it  will  make  your  skin  look 
glamorously  lovely  for  four  long  hours! 


*  9  shades  free!  * 


( You  can  fasU  this  on  a  pfny  postcard) 

Lady  Esther,  (61) 

7134  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  FREE  AND  POSTPAID  your 
9  new  shades  of  face  powder,  also  a  tube  of 
your  Four  Purpose  Face  Cream. 


I  you  Im  in  Canada  writt  Lsdy  Esther,  Toronto,  OnL]  \ 
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featuring 

^miniKins 

The  smart  modern  "min-     i 
imura"  in  panties  Band 
or  Hollywood  brief      ^ 
styles  in  Celanese*  rayon.  dTfC 

^FlRBIKinS 

A  flare  pantie  of  Cela-    ^ 
nese  rayon  which  gives 
you  freedom  but  keeps  » 

you  fashionably  sleek.  0"yo 

^smooTHiKtns, 

A  band  pantie  which 
blends  its  lines  with 
yours.  Its  silky  smooth 
texture  defies  all  chaf- 
ing.  Celanese  rayon.      D^C 

MiEnDiKin^ 

Newest  sister  OVER 
the  skin,  eliminates 
a  lightweight  girdle.     ^ 
Rayon-and-Laton*.      O^*' 
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THE  NOBELTt  WAISTBAND  is 
the  family  tie  that  does  NOT  bind 
but  fits  like  a  glove  and  actually 
breathes  with  you.  Guaranteed  to 
the  LIFE  of  the  pantie. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SAY? 


FIRST  PRIZE 

AUTHOR!   AUTHOR! 

AT  stage  plays  it  is  possible  for 
the  audience,  when  they  are 
'  pleased,  to  cry  "Author!  Au- 
thor!" and  the  gentleman  is  usually 
forthwith  produced.  In  front  of  my 
radio  so  many  times  I  am  charmed 
with  productions,  and  yet  I  cannot 
meet  the  man  behind  the  presenta- 
tions— the  script   writer. 

It  wouldn't  matter  that  he  doesn't 
have  the  voice  for  radio — it  really 
only  matters  that  he  is  appreciated 
enough  to  be  presented  to  his  audi- 
ence, and  his  audience  is  given  a 
chance  to  meet  him  as  well  as  the 
persons  who  have  introduced  his  ma- 
terial. 

They're  too  often  the  "Forgotten 
Men"  of  radio,  and  I  personally  want 
to  remember  thenti,  when  a  remark- 
able program  has  been  presented,  just 
as  I  remember  the  stars. — Grier 
Lowry,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

SECOND  PRIZE 

A    GRATEFUL    REFUGEE 

I've  been  in  this  wonderful  country 
[  a  short  time,  coming  here  as  a  refugee. 
I'm  indeed  thankful  and  grateful  just 
to  breathe  the  air  of  this  land  of 
Liberty  and  Tolerance,  but  I'm  also 
appreciative  of  the  many  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  poorest  person. 

Among  the  greatest  of  these  is 
the  marvel  of  uncensored  American 
Radio.  It  is  helping  me  to  become  an 
American  through  educational  and 
historical  programs.  I'm  learning  the 
language  more  readily  and  quickly 
by  listening  to  programs  just  for  this 
purpose.  I'm  becoming  aware  of  po- 
litical trends  of  this  magnificent 
country,  through  convention  pro- 
[  grams  and  other  political  discussions. 

In  short,  radio  is  a  first-aid  in  my 
absorbing  American  ideals  and  folk- 
lore, easily  and  entertainingly,  with- 
out cost,  but  of  invaluable  worth. 

And  above  all,  I  can  listen  to  any- 
thing I  wish,  at  any  time  I  wish,  with- 
out fear  that  the  secret  police  will 
come  in,  not  only  to  destroy  my  radio, 
but  me  too.  God  bless  America! — 
Paul  M.  Freymann,  Baltimore,  Md. 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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Easier  to  fire  Helen 
than  to  say  ^'You  Need  Mum'^ 
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.  r»  vott  tbat  after 
a.  to  inform  yo" 
fle  regret  to  ^^ 


Life's  more  fun . . .  success  is  surer . . .  for  tlie 
girl  who  guards  her  charm  with  Mum! 


WHY  didn't  somebody  tip  Helen  off? 
One  of  the  other  girls  could  have 
done  it.  But  it's  hard  to  mention  a  fault 
like  underarm  odor.  That'-s  why  every  girl 
should  use  Mum  each  day. 

Nowadays  in  business— if  a  girl's  not 
smart  enough  to  know  the  penalties  of 
offending,  she's  just  not  smart  enough! 
It's  so  easy  to  understand  that  underarms 
perspire  . . .  that  a  bath,  while  it's  grand 
for  past  perspiration,  can't  prevent  risk  of 
odor  to  come! 

That  task  goes  to  Mum!  For  Mum  is 
especially  made  to  keep  underarms  fresh 
—not  by  stopping  the  perspiration— hut  by 


neutralizing  the  odor.  Mum  guards  the 
charm  of  thousands  of  girls  each  and 
every  day. 

MUM  SAVES  TIME!  30  seconds  and  you're 
through.  Slip  right  into  your  dress. 
MUM  SAVES  CLOTHES!  The  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  Seal  tells  you 
Mum  is  harmless  to  fabrics.  And  you'll 
find  Mum  so  safe,  that  even  after  under- 
arm shaving  it  won't  irritate  your  skin. 
MUM  SAVES  CHARM!  And  charm  is  very 
important  to  any  girl— in  business— or  in 
love!  Get  Mum  at  your  druggist's  today. 
Be  sure  you're  safe  from  underarm  odor. 
Use  Mum  every  day! 


For  Sanitary  Napkins— 

Thousands  of  women  use 
MumforSanitaryNapkins 
because  they  know  that  it's 
safe,  gentle.  Always  use 
Mum  this  important  way. 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


Jus\ 


■cd  JITTBRS 


Can   you   imagine   Tliursday   night   without   Bing    Crosby, 
Amos  'n'  Andy  without  their  theme  song?    It  can  happen  here! 


THE  most  bitter  war  ever  fought  in  radio  is  raging 
this  minute.  It  is  a  struggle  which  can  easily 
drive  fifty  percent  of  our  favorite  programs  off 
the  air.  It  is  a  war  that  should  be  stopped.  I  hope 
when  you  have  finished  this  you  will  join  me  in 
demanding  peace. 

This  battle  is  over  music,  with  millions  of  dollars 
at  stake.  Arrayed  on  one  side  is  ASCAP,  an  associa- 
tion of  composers  and  publishers  organized  in  1914 
to  defend  artists  who  wrote  music  and  got  practically 
no  return  on  their  songs  even  when  they  became 
national  favorites. 

Arrayed  on  the  other  side  are  the  radio  networks 
who  pay  ASCAP  every  year  for  the  right  to  broad- 
cast music  controlled  by  this  association. 

In  the  years  since  its  organization  in  1914  and 
while  ASCAP  grew  to  dominate  the  world  of  music 
in  the  United  States,  radio  and  its  coast  to  coast 
networks  of  stations  became  an  integral  part  of  our 
daily  existence.  Because,  ASCAP  said,  radio  was 
a  business  conducted  for  profit,  the  networks  should 
pay  a  royalty  for-  the  music  they  broadcast.  Con- 
tracts were  drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  whereby  radio 
paid  a  fee  for  the  right  to  broadcast  any  and  all 
songs  written  by  members  of  ASCAP. 

Now,  ASCAP  wants  new  contracts,  charging  a 
higher  rate  to  replace  the  present  agreements  which 
expire  January  1st.  The  networks  have  refused  to 
agree  to  this  increase.  War  has  been  declared. 
Unless  a  compromise  is  reached,  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  popular  music  now  being  broadcast  will  be 
banished  from  the  air! 

ASCAP  controls  nearly  all  songs  popularized  by 
the  movies,  controls  nearly  all  the  hymns  you  hear 
on  the  air,  the  music  of  Victor  Herbert,  Irving  Ber- 
lin, Hoagy  Carmichael,  Sigmund  Romberg  and  a 
score  of  famous  composers. 

In  terms  of  radio  listening,  here  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  what  January  first  may  be  like: 

Bing  Crosby  off  the  air  because  he  can't  sing 


the  songs  from  his  movies  and  songs  which 
he  has  made  into  records. 
Glenn  Miller  without  his  "Moonlight  Sere- 
nade" theme  song. 

Amos    'n'    Andy    without    the    theme    song 
they've  had   for   ten   years. 
Dance  bands  unable  to  play  their  arrange- 
ments of  popular  songs  for  which  they  have 
paid   thousands  of  dollars. 
Some   musical   programs   disappearing   en- 
tirely from  the  air  or  changing  over  to  a 
quiz  or  dramatic  type  of  broadcast. 
To  prevent  such  chaos,  spokesmen  say,  the  net- 
works have  set  up  a  new  publishing  house.  Broad- 
cast Music,   Incorporated,  which  will  furnish  radio 
with  songs  free  of  ASCAP. 

I  don't  doubt  that  if  a  compromise  fails,  radio  will 
still  have  some  songs  to  broadcast,  but  it  will  mean 
havoc  and  an  inestimable  loss  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  money  and  listening  pleasure. 

Deliberately,  I  have  failed  to  list  any  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  this  war.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
merit  to  be  found  in  every  charge  and  counter- 
charge— in  ASCAP's  statement,  for  instance,  that 
radio  has  cut  the  life  of  a  popular  song  in  half,  with 
a  resultant  loss  of  income  to  the  composer;  of  radio's 
statement  that  the  millions  it  pays  to  ASCAP  every 
year  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  composer's 
royalties.  I  failed  to  mention  the  charges  and 
counter-charges  because  I  am  much  more  interested 
in  a  more  vital  and  significant  phase. 

In  these  days  of  arbitration,  when  so  many  of  the 
country's  major  industries  have  learned  how  to  sit 
down  at  a  conference  table,  to  bargain,  to  make 
concessions,  each  on  its  side,  and  to  agree  on  mu- 
tually beneficial  terms,  we,  the  listeners  have  the 
right  to  say; 

Get  together.  End  this  war  which  is  consuming 
so  much  time,  money  and  energy.  Find  suitable 
terms  and  announce  peace. 

FRED  R.  SAMMIS 


RADIO  AND  TiXEVISION  MIKROR 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

THIRD  PRIZE 

IN   ANSWER  TO   JESSICA 

Dear  Jessica, 

Your  open  letter  in  Radio  Mirror 
for  August,  was  a  beautiful  gesture 
on  your  part,  expressing  as  it  does 
your  gratitude  for  our  friendship 
through  the  years.  We  wonder,  how- 
ever, if  you  realize  the  gratitude  that 
we,  your  loving  radio  listeners,  feel 
towards  you! 

Most  of  us  have  been  with  you  for 
a  long  time,  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
old  and  delightful  Philco  Hour.  We 
took  you  to  our  hearts  in  those  days, 
and  there  you  still  remain.  It  was 
then  that  we  began  writing  letters  to 
you,  with  the  salutation,  "Dear 
Jessica." 

Besides  expressing  our  affection  for 
you,  our  letters  told  you  of  ourselves. 
Our  little  joys;  the  trips  we  took;  the 
problems  that  faced  us.  Did  you 
grow  impatient?  Did  you  tell  us  you 
were  a  busy  singer  and  had  no  time 
for  such  epistles? 

No,  you  did  not.  You  accepted  those 
letters,  thousands  of  them,  knowing 
they  were  the  only  way  we  could 
express  our  love  for  you.  And,  when- 
ever possible,  you  answered  them,  in- 
variably signing  them  "Gratefully 
yours,  Jessica." 

Dear  Jessica,  we  were  the  ones  who 
were  grateful! 

Then  you  left  radio.  But  you  did 
not  consider  us  merely  your  radio 
friends — friends  to  be  forgotten  when 
you  left  the  air.  Instead,  you  kept  us 
in  your  heart — and  certainly  you  were 
in  ours! — as  you  sang  two  seasons  in 
concert.  We  held  the  chain  together, 
you  and  your  air-friends.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  your  return  to  the 
air  this  spring  on  the  Ford  Hour  found 
us  all  in  our  accustomed  places,  by 
our  radios,  listening  to  you  with  that 
rapt  attention  your  singing  always 
inspires,  and  grateful  beyond  words 
that  you  were  back? 
With   love, 

Your  devoted  "air-friends" 
E.  P.  J.,  Webster  Grove,  Mo. 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

THE  POINT  OF  EXASPERATION 

The  purpose  of  those  daytime 
serials  are,  of  course,  to  put  over  a 
product,  but  too,  aren't  they  supposed 
to  keep  the  listener's  interest  so  keyed 
up  as  to  not  want  to  miss  a  single 
episode?  Then  why  must  they  have 
some  actresses  who  try  to  put  such 
pathos  in  their  voices  that  they  over- 
do it  to  the  point  of  making  their 
listeners  fairly  squirm  with  exasper- 
ation? 

I  have  two  particular  radio  serials 
in  mind,  namely.  Backstage  Wife  and 
Stella  Dallas.  I  just  wonder  if  Mary 
Noble  and  Stella  Dallas  should  ever 
trouble  themselves  enough  to  listen  to 
their  own  programs  through  trans- 
cription, if  they  would  admit  that 
their  voices,  instead  of  sounding  easy 
and  interesting  on  their  ears,  found  it 
whiney  and  "hammy"  as  others  hear 
them? — Kay  Mullen,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

(Contintied  on  page  51) 
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We  pay  as  much  as  &  PER  WORD 
for  exceptional  True  Stories 


Read  This 
Sfarfling 
Offer  .  .  . 


At  this  season,  when  the  tang  of  Autumn  is 
in  the  air  and  human  energy  at  high  tide,  we 
receive  many  of  the  hest  stories  that  are  sub- 
mitted at  any  time  during  the  year.  And  we, 
on  our  part,  are  cooperating  by  offering  a 
graduated  scale  of  word  rates  that  permits 
WTiters  of  true  stories  to  get  paid  in  accordance  with  the  excellence 
of  the  stories  ihey  submit.  Under  this  special  offer  if,  during 
October,  1940,  you  send  in  a  true  story  suited  to  our  needs  that 
is  better  than  average,  not  only  will  you  receive  the  regular  basic 
rate  of  approximately  two  cents  per  word,  but  in  addition  you  will 
be  granted  a  handsome  bonus  of  one,  two  or,  if  outstandingly 
better  than  average,  three  cents  per  word,  putting  the  princely 
figure  of  five  cents  per  word  well  within  your  reach — as  much  as 
$250  for  a  5,000-word  story— $500  for  a  10,000-word  story,  etc. 
Think  of  it! 

Each  story  submitted  under  this  offer  will  be  considered  strictly 
on  its  own  merits  and,  if  it  contains  a  certain  degree  of  excellence, 
its  bonus  will  be  determined  by  the  editors  and  paid  regardless 
of  the  quality  of  any  other  stories  submitted. 

Under  this  offer  the  Editorial  Staff  of  True  Story  Group  are  the 
sole  judges  as  to  the  quality  of  stories  submitted.  But  rest  assured 
that  if  you  send  in  a  story  of  extra  quality  you  will  receive  a 
correspondingly  liberal  bonus  with  our  congratulations. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity,  of  which  we  sincerely  hope 
you  will  take  full  advantage.  So  start  today  the  story  of  an  episode 
in  your  life  or  the  life  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance  that  you  feel 
has  the  necessary  heart  interest  to  warrant  the  extraordinarily 
high  special  rates  we  are  offering.  Send  it  in  when  finished,  and 
if  it  really  has  the  extra  quality  we  seek  the  extra  sized  check 
will  be  forthcoming.  Be  sure  your  manuscript  is  postmarked 
not  later  than  midnight,  October  31,  1940. 

IMPORTANT — Submit  stories  direct.  Do  not  deal  through  intermediaries. 
If  you  do  not  already  have  one,  send  for  a  copy  of  free  booklet  entitled  "Facts 
Yon  Shoald  Know  About  True  Story."  Use  the  coupon  provided  tor  that 
purpose. 

In  sending  true  stories,  be  sure,  in  each  case,  to  enclose  first-class  return 
postnge  in  the  same  container  with  manuscripts^.  We  gladly  return  manuscripts 
when  postage  is  supplied,  but  we  cannot  do  so  otherwise.  Failure  to  enclose 
return  first-class  postage  means  that  after  a  reasonable  time  the  manuscripts 
if  not  accepted  for  publication  will  be  destroyed. 


MACFADDEN   PUBLICATIONS,   Inc. 

p.  O.  Box  477.  Grand  Central  Station.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.  bm-i 

P.  O.  Box  477,  Grand  Centrol  Station, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
titled "Facts  You  Should  Know  About  True  Story." 
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(Print     plainly.      Give 
name  of  state  in  full.) 


Town * Slate, 


BEetNNtNG- 


■  Tense,   adventure    meets    romance 
amid  strange  and  bizarre  sur- 
roundings  in   this   engrossing 
story  of  Page  Hazeltyne,  who 
complained   that   her  life 
was  drab  and  monotonous 


■  With  a  grin,  the 
Chinaman  vanished. 
His  was  a  dreadful 
face,  Page  thought. 


DINNER    at    Mrs.     Chayne's 
on   this   particular   Thurs- 
day evening  in  November  con- 
sisted of  vermicelli  soup,  roast 
lamb,  roast  potatoes,  sprouts, 
stewed  canned  tomatoes,  car- 
rot salad  and  cottage  pud- 
ding.    Page   Hazeltyne   and 
Sarah  Bowditch  knew  each 
item  by   heart;   they  knew 
the    flavor    of    half-cooked 
onion  in  the  tomatoes,  and 
the     sweet     thick     vanilla, 
water  and  cornstarch  sauce 
that  went  like  so  much  gray 
glue  on  the  pudding. 

Sarah  was  fifty-seven, 
gray-headed,  distinguished  in 
appearance;     she    had    been' 
superintendent  of  one  of  San 
Francisco's    high    schools    for 
seven  years.    Page  was  twen- 
ty-six, although  she  never  ad- 
mitted  to   more   than   a   vague 
"oh,    'round    twenty-three — 
somewhere  in  there,"  when 
asked  her  age.    She  wished  that  a 
desire  to  be  younger  might  really 
make  her  so.     The  twenties,  with 
all     their     vanishing    potentialities, 
were   rushing   by   her   like   a   dream 
that  is  dreamed;  thirty,  a  hideous  and 
hopeless  landmark,  was  looming  straight 
ahead. 

Sarah   had   known   Page   a   long    time; 
Page    had    graduated    from    Sarah's    class 
rooms.     Sarah  often  hinted  to  her  that  Page 
was   throwing  her  time   away  working  in   a 
dull    office,    wasting    her    evenings    on    cheap 
murder  books  or  movies,  going  about  with  men 
she  had  no  intention  of  marrying,  spending  all  her 
money  on  clothes  and  beauty  parlors   and  malted 
milk  chocolate   shakes.     Tonight  she  had  had  Page 
almost  in  tears  about  it. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  do  all  that  because  I  like  to?" 
Page  asked,  when  they  had  gone  upstairs  to  her  hall  bedroom. 

"We  do  what  we  like  to  do.  Page,"  Sarah  said,  knitting  busily. 

"Oh,  we  do  not.  Miss  Sarah!     Half  the  girls  I  know  are  doing 
Copyright  1935,  Kathleen  Norrh 
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America's    famous    writer    now    brings    to    radio 

the    stories     every    woman     wants    to    Itear.       On 

these    pages    is    published    in    its    original    novel 

form,    "Mystery    House,"    recently    broadcast. 

For    further    exciting    listening,    tune    in    "By 

Kathleen    Harris,"    sponsored    by    Wheaties, 

and    heard    daily    on    CBS    and    NBC-Red. 
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things  they  hate,  loathe,  despise 
and   abhor!      Why,   I   ask  you, 
why?     Because   they  have   to 
eat — even  if  it's  that  terrible 
carrot  salad  and  glue  pudding! 
Look  at  me.     Didn't  I  write 
two  short  stories  and  spend 
dollars  in  stamps  trying  to 
sell  'em?     Wasn't  I  just 
turned  down  as  a  nurse  on 
an  ocean  liner,  because  I'm 
too    young   or    something?" 
"Oh,     were     you.     Page?" 
Sarah  asked.     "You  didn't 
tell  me  that." 
"Life    is    damnably    dull," 
Page  said  in  gloomy  resent- 
ment.    "You're  young  only 
a  few  years,   and  if  things 
don't    go    right    then    they 
never  do.    Nothing  happens. 
Nothing  ever  happens  except 
carrot  salad  and  looking  up 
last  April's  correspondence  on 
the  subject — and  fog!" 
"Mrs.  Hurley  to  see  you,  Miss 
Hazel tyne,"    Olga    said    in    the 
doorway. 

Page  looked  at  Sarah.     "I  don't 

know  any  Mrs.  Hurley  except  the 

employment     office     woman,"     she 

said   uncertainly. 

"Maybe  they've  changed  their  minds 

about  the  position  on  the  ship,  Page." 

"Oh,   my  goodness,   maybe  they  have!" 

Page     had     been     somewhat     reluctantly 

straightening  her  hair  and  powdering  her 

nose;    now^   she   accelerated   her   movements 

with  a  sudden  spring.     She  pressed  a  lipstick 

to  the  fine  wide  mouth  that  gave  character  to 

her  brown  young  face.    "Oh,   Miss   Sally,   pray!" 

she  said,  following  the  maid  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Hurley,  gaunt,  dowdy,  disillusioned  as  only  the 

manager  of  an  employment  agency  can  be,  was  waiting 

in  the  little  den  behind  the  big  parlors. 

"Is  it  about  the  nursing  job  on  the  ship?"  Page  demanded 

eagerly. 

"Well,  no- — "  Mrs.  Hurley  began,  and  paused,  uncertain.  "There  isn't 
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m  Tense,  adventure   meets   romance 
amid  strange  and  bizarre  sur- 
roundings  in  this  engrossing 
story  of  Page  Hozeltyne,  wlio 
complained   tiiat  her  life 
was  drab  and  monotonous 


DINNER    at    Mrs.     Chayne's 
on   this   particular   Thurs- 
day evening  in  November  con- 
sisted of  vermicelli  soup,  roast 
Iamb,  roast  potatoes,  sprouts, 
stewed  canned  tomatoes,  car- 
rot salad   and   cottage  pud- 
ding.    Page  Hazeltyne  and 
Sarah  Bowditch  knew  each 
item   by   heart;   they   knew 
the    flavor    of    half-cooked 
onion  in  the  tomatoes,  and 
the     sweet     thick     vanilla, 
water  and  cornstarch  sauce 
that  went  like  so  much  gray 
glue  on  the  pudding. 

Sarah  was  fifty-seven, 
gray-headed,  distinguished  in 
appearance;    she    had    been 
superintendent  of  one  of  San 
Francisco's    high    schools    for 
seven  years.     Page  was  twen- 
ty-six, although  she  never  ad- 
mitted  to   more  than  a   vague 
"oh,    'round   twenty-three — 
somewhere  in  there,"  when 
asked  her  age.    She  wished  that  a 
desire  to  be  younger  might  really 
make  her  so.     The  twenties,  with 
all     their     vanishing    potentialities, 
were   rushing   by   her   like   a   dream 
that  is  dreamed;  thirty,  a  hideous  and 
hopeless  landmark,  was  looming  straight 
ahead. 

Sarah   had   known   Page   a   long   time; 
Page    had    graduated    from    Sarah's   class- 
rooms.    Sarah  often  hinted  to  her  that  Page 
was  throwing  her  time  away  working  in   a 
dull    office,    wasting    her    evenings    on    cheap 
murder  books  or  movies,  going  about  with  men 
she  had  no  intention  of  marrying,  spending  all  her 
money   on  clothes  and   beauty  parlors  and  malted 
milk  chocolate  shakes.     Tonight  she  had  had  Page 
almost  in  tears  about  it. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  do  all  that  because  I  like  to'" 
Page  asked,  when  they  had  gone  upstairs  to  her  hall  bedronm 

;;We  do  what  we  like  to  do.  Page,"  Sarah  said,  ^.ittfng  bTs'ilv 

"Oh,  we  do  not,  M.ss  Sarah!     Half  the  girls  I  know  are  dc 
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■  With  a  grin,  the 
Chinaman  vanished. 
His  was  a  dreadful 
face,  Page  thought. 
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America's    famous    writer    new    brings    to    radio 

the    stories    every    womon    wonts    to    hear.      On 
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things  they  hate,  loathe,  despise 
and  abhor!     Why,   I   ask  you, 
why?     Because   they  have   to 
eat — even  if  it's  that  terrible 
carrot  salad  and  glue  pudding! 
Look  at  me.     Didn't  I  write 
two  short  stories  and  spend 
dollars  in  stamps  trying  to 
sell  'em?     Wasn't  I  just 
turned  down  as  a  nurse  on 
an  ocean  liner,  because  I'm 
too   young   or   something?" 
"Oh,     were     you,     Page?" 
Sarah  asked.     "You  didn't 
tell  me  that." 
"Life    is    damnably    dull," 
Page  said  in  gloomy  resent- 
ment.    "You're  young  only 
a  few  years,   and   if  things 
don't    go    right    then    they 
never  do.    Nothing  happens. 
Nothing  ever  happens  except 
carrot  salad  and  looking  up 
last  April's  correspondence  on 
the  subject — and  fog!" 
"Mrs.  Hurley  to  see  you.  Miss 
Hazeltyne,"    Olga    said    in    the 
doorway. 

Page  looked  at  Sarah.     "I  don't 

know  any  Mrs.  Hurley  except  thi' 

employment     office     woman,"     she 

said   uncertainly. 

"Maybe  they've  changed  their  minds 

about  the  position  on  the  ship,  Page" 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  maybe  they  have!" 

Page    had    been    somewhat     reluctantly 

straightening  her  hair  and  powdering  her 

nose;   now  she  accelerated   her   movements 

with  a  sudden  spring.     She  pressed  a  lipstick 

to  the  fine  wide  mouth  that  gave  character  to 

her  brown  young  face.   "Oh,  Miss  Sally,   pray!" 

she  said,  following  the  maid  from  the  room. 

Mrs   Hurley,  gaunt,  dowdy,  disillusioned  as  only  the 

manager  of  an  employment  agency  can  be,  was  waiting 

1  the  little  den  behind  the  big  parlors 

"Is  it  about  the  nursing  job  on  the  ship?"  Page  demanded 

,f  S^'''^;,  Mrs  Hurley  began,  and  paused,  uncerUin.  "There  isn't 
Well,  no-       1M13- 
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anyone  could  hear  us,  is  there?" 
she  asked. 

"Not  here,  no." 

"The  thing  is,"  the  older  woman 
said,  speaking  somewhat  doubtfully, 
"I  heard  of  another  job.  It'd — ^I 
don't  know  whether  you'd  want  to 
take  it.    But  it'd  pay  you  well." 

A  pause.  Page,  young  and  flushed 
and  curious,  looked  at  her  caller  ex- 
pectantly.    "How  d'you  mean?" 

"Well,  I  guess  you've  heard  of  old 
Mrs.  Prendergast  and  Mystery 
House,"  Mrs.  Hurley  began.  "It's 
her." 

PAGE  shook  her  head. 
"Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  Mys- 
tery House?" 

"I  think  I've  heard  of  it.  Down — 
down  the  coast  somewhere." 

"Down  past  Halfmoon  Bay.  Sure 
you've  heard  of  it.  She's  an  invalid, 
and  she  wants  a  nurse  at  a  hundred 
a  month." 

"She  probably  expects  the  nurse 
to  do  all  housework  and  cooking." 

"Who?  Mrs.  Prendergast?  Not 
she!  She  keeps  four  or  five  Chinese 
boys,  and  a  housekeeper  beside. 
Flora  Mockbee,  that's  the  house- 
keeper— that's  the  one  that  writes 
me." 

"A  hundred  a  month?"  Page 
asked. 

"Well,  she'd  pay  you  that.  But 
there's  another  hundred  a  month  in 
it  for  you,  too.  There's  a  lawyer — 
a  Mr.  Barnes  Bishop — I  was  talking 
to  him  tonight — who'd  pay  you  an- 
other hundred." 

Page  looked  at  the  other  woman 
suspiciously.  "Why  should  her  law- 
yer pay  me,  on  the  side?" 

"He's  not  her  lawyer!  My  good- 
ness," Mrs.  Hurley  exclaimed  flut- 
tered by  the  thought.  "He  don't 
want  his  name  in  this  at  all." 

"Who  is  he,  then?" 

"Well,  you  see,  he's  the  lawyer  of 
some  people  here  named  Hibbs — the 
Frederick  Hibbses.  Mrs.  Hibbs  is 
old  Mrs.  Prendergast's  niece.  The 
old  lady  hasn't  any  children;  she 
lost  her  son  and  her  husband  years 
ago,  and  they  say  she's  gone  a  little 
queer.  Anyway,  she's  cooked  up 
some  grievance  against  Mrs.  Hibbs 
and  she  won't  see  her  any  more,  and 
she  lives  down  there  with  a  doctor 
and  this  housekeeper,  Flora  Mock- 
bee,  and  won't  see  nobody.  Well, 
that  makes  Mrs.  Hibbs  feel  bad;  you 
can't  blame  her!  She's  afraid  that 
they'll  get  all  the  money,  the  doctor 
and  the  housekeeper  and  dear 
knows  who!" 

"And  I'd  be  supposed  to  influence 
her  to  forgive  her  niece  and  make 
another  will?" 

"Not  at  all,  dear!  You're  not  sup- 
posed to  do  anything  but  bring  her 
her  trays  and  play  cards  with  her 
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and  amuse  her.  She  says  it's  im-, 
portant  to  have  the  nurse  young  and 
pretty;  she's  tired  of  seeing  nobody 
but  the  housekeeper — she's  middle- 
aged.  Miss  Mockbee  is — and  the 
doctor — he's  probably  old,  too.  She 
wants  some  one  new." 

"But  then  where  does  the  lawyer 
come  in?" 

"All  he  wants  you  to  do  is  keep 
an  eye  open  in  the  interests  of  his 
clients — that's  all.  If  the  house- 
keeper and  the  doctor  are  influenc- 


■  Page  sat  stupefied,  staring  down 
at  the  glittering  thing.  "It's  the 
Prendergast   diamond,"    Lynn  said. 


ing  Mrs.  Prendergast,  then  you're 
to  report  it.  And  for  that  you  get  an 
extra  hundred  a  month.  They  put 
it  in  the  bank  for  you." 

Page's  eyes  flashed  golden  lights. 
"That's — that's  money,"  she  said. 

"Well,  that's  what  I  told  you." 

"Why  d'you  suppose  they  call  the 
place  Mystery  House?" 

"Oh,  there's  a  lot  of  talk  about 
it.  She  keeps  building  onto  it,  for 
one  thing.  They  say  there's  a  hun- 
dred rooms." 


"It  sounds  crazy,"  said  the  girl. 

"Well,  it's  just  her  idea,"  Mrs. 
Hurley  said,  leniently.  "She's  had 
a  lot  of  sorrow;  her  husband  died, 
and  her  son  died,  and  it  seems  she 
communed  with  them." 

"Great  Allah!"  Page  ejaculated. 
"Spooks?" 

"Lots  of  old  ladies  go  that  way. 
She  thought — she  thinks  her  hus- 
band told  her,  years  and  years  ago, 
to  go  on  building.  That's  why  the 
house  is  so  big.  She  never  stops 
building." 

"Crazy,  eh?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  she's  not  crazy,"  Mrs. 
Hurley  said,  trying  to  make  it  all 
sound  only  amusing  and  under- 
standable, "she  just  lives  in  the  past. 
She's  been  building  onto  this  place 
for  years,  it  seems  she  believes  that 
as  long  as  the  carpenters'  hammers 
are  heard  there  she  won't  die." 

"Wouldn't  you  think  she'd  want 
to  die,  and  join  the  spirits?" 

"Well,  they  never  do,  somehow. 
Her  housekeeper  died  last  fall — 
that  was  Mrs.  Mockbee,  this  Miss 
Flora's  mother — and  she  took  that 
very  hard.  Mrs.  Hibbs  says  she 
hasn't  been  right  since.  Well,  if 
you  didn't  like  it  you  could  always 
come  home." 

"I  might  like  it,"  Page  said,  her 
eyes  dancing.  "She  might  take  a 
fancy  to  me,  and  leave  me  a  fortune 
some  day." 

"She'll  leave  more  than  a  fortune. 
She's  got  the  Prendergast  diamond," 
Mrs.  Hurley  said  in  a  half  whisper. 
"One  of  the  biggest  diamonds  in  the 
world." 

"Who  has?     Mrs.  Hibbs?" 

"Mrs.  Prendergast.  That's  one  of 
the  things  that's  worrying  Mrs. 
Hibbs.  She  wants  to  know,  when 
her  aunt  dies,  who's  going  to  get 
that  diamond.  Mrs.  Hibbs'  mother 
is  the  old  lady's  only  sister;  she's  a 
Mrs.  Roy;  she  lives  in  India  some- 
where. She  wrote  Mrs.  Hibbs  to  be 
sure  to  have  everything  all  under- 
stood about  the  pink  diamond." 

"A  pink  diamond?  Thrills!"  Page 
exulted. 

"Her  husband,  old  Rutger  Pren- 
dergast, bought  it  years  ago  when 
he  sold  a  mine  or  something.  It's 
known  all  over  the  world.  Anjrway, 
the  Hibbs  will  pay  you  a  hundred 
a  month  for  keeping  an  eye  on  it." 

"Mrs.  Prendergast  of  course  is  not 
to  know  that  I've  ever  heard  of 
them?" 

"Oh,  good  gracious  no!" 

"It  sounds  kind  of  wild  and 
weird,"  Page  mused. 

"Well,  there's  a  telephone  there, 
and  there's  always  the  doctor.  She 
threw  the  local  man  out,  Mr.  Bishop 
said,  some  time  last  simimer,  and 
she's  got  a  resident  physician.  And, 
(Continued  on  page    57) 
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anyone  could  hear  us,  is  there?" 
she  asked. 

"Not  here,  no." 

"The  thing  is,"  the  older  woman 
said,  speaking  somewhat  doubtfully, 
"I  heard  of  another  job.  It'd — I 
don't  know  whether  you'd  want  to 
take  it.    But  it'd  pay  you  well." 

A  pause.  Page,  young  and  flushed 
and  curious,  looked  at  her  caller  ex- 
pectantly.    "How  d'you  mean?" 

"Well,  I  guess  you've  heard  of  old 
Mrs.  Prendergast  and  Mystery 
House,"  Mrs.  Hurley  began.  "It's 
her." 

PAGE  shook  her  head. 
"Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  Mys- 
tery House?" 

"I  think  I've  heard  of  it.  Down — 
down  the  coast  somewhere." 

"Down  past  Halfmoon  Bay.  Sure 
you've  heard  of  it.  She's  an  invalid, 
and  she  wants  a  nurs^e  at  a  hundred 
a  month." 

"She  probably  expects  the  nurse 
to  do  all  housework  and  cooking." 

"Who?  Mrs.  Prendergast?  Not 
she!  She  keeps  four  or  five  Chinese 
boys,  and  a  housekeeper  beside. 
Flora  Mockbee,  that's  the  house- 
keeper— that's  the  one  that  writes 
me." 

"A  hundred  a  month?"  Page 
asked. 

"Well,  she'd  pay  you  that.  But 
there's  another  hundred  a  month  in 
it  for  you,  too.  There's  a  lawyer — 
a  Mr.  Barnes  Bishop — I  was  talking 
to  him  tonight — who'd  pay  you  an- 
other hundred." 

Page  looked  at  the  other  woman 
suspiciously.  "Why  should  her  law- 
yer pay  me,  on  the  side?" 

"He's  not  her  lawyer!  My  good- 
ness," Mrs.  Hurley  exclaimed  flut- 
tered by  the  thought.  "He  don't 
want  his  name  in  this  at  all." 

"Who  is  he,  then?" 

"Well,  you  see,  he's  the  lawyer  of 
some  people  here  named  Hibbs — the 
Frederick  Hibbses.  Mrs.  Hibbs  is 
old  Mrs.  Prendergast's  niece.  The 
old  lady  hasn't  any  children;  she 
lost  her  son  and  her  husband  years 
ago,  and  they  say  she's  gone  a  little 
queer.  Anyway,  she's  cooked  up 
some  grievance  against  Mrs.  Hibbs 
and  she  won't  see  her  any  more,  and 
she  lives  down  there  with  a  doctor 
and  this  housekeeper.  Flora  Mock- 
bee,  and  won't  see  nobody.  Well, 
that  makes  Mrs.  Hibbs  feel  bad;  you 
can't  blame  her!  She's  afraid  that 
they'll  get  all  the  money,  the  doctor 
and  the  housekeeper  and  dear 
knows  who!" 

"And  I'd  be  supposed  to  influence 
her  to  forgive  her  niece  and  make 
another  will?" 

"Not  at  all,  dear!    You're  not  sup- 
posed to  do  anything  but  bring  her 
her  trays  and  play  cards  with  her 
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■  Page  sat  stupefied,  staring  down 
at  the  glittering  thing.  "|fs  the 
Prendergast  diamond,"  Lynn  said. 
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and  amuse  her.  She  says  it's  im- 
portant to  have  the  nurse  young  and 
pretty;  she's  tired  of  seeing  nobody 
but  the  housekeeper— she's  middle- 
aged.  Miss  Mockbee  is— and  the 
doctor— he's  probably  old,  too.  She 
wants  some  one  new." 

"But  then  where  does  the  lawyer 
come  in?" 

"All  he  wants  you  to  do  is  keep 
an  eye  open  in  the  interests  of  his 
chents-that's  all.  If  the  house- 
keeper and  the  doctor  are  influenc- 


ing Mrs.  Prendergast,  then  you're 
to  report  it.  And  for  that  you  get  an 
extra  hundred  a  month.  They  put 
it  in  the  bank  for  you." 

Page's  eyes  flashed  golden  lights. 
"That's— that's  money,"  she  said.^ 

"Well,  that's  what  I  told  you. 

"Why  d'you  suppose  they  call  the 

nlace  Mystery  House?" 

''"Oh,  fhere'salotofUkabou 

it.  She  keeps  buildmg  o",l° ''-  ^ 
one  thing.    They  say  there  s  a  hun- 

dred  rooms." 


It  sounds  crazy,"  said  the  girl. 
'Well,   it's  just   her   idea,"   Mrs. 
Hurley  said,  leniently.     "She's  had 
a  lot  of  sorrow;  her  husband  died 
and  her  son  died,  and  it  seems  she 
communed  with  them." 
"Great  Allah!"   Page  ejaculated. 
Spooks?" 

"Lots  of  old  ladies  go  that  way. 
She  thought— she  thinks  her  hus- 
band told  her.  years  and  years  ago, 
to  go  on  building.  That's  why  the 
house  is  so  big.  She  never  stops 
building." 
"Crazy,  eh?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  she's  not  crazy,"  Mrs. 
Hurley  said,  trying  to  make  it  all 
sound  only  amusing  and  under- 
standable, "she  just  lives  in  the  past. 
She's  been  building  onto  this  place 
for  years,  it  seems  she  believes  that 
as  long  as  the  carpenters'  hammers 
are  heard  there  she  won't  die," 

"Wouldn't  you  think  she'd  want 
to  die,  and  join  the  spirits?" 

"Well,  they  never  do,  somehow. 
Her  housekeeper  died  last  fall — 
that  was  Mrs.  Mockbee,  this  Miss 
Flora's  mother — and  she  took  that 
very  hard.  Mrs,  Hibbs  says  she 
hasn't  been  right  since.  Well,  if 
you  didn't  like  it  you  could  always 
come  home." 

"I  might  like  it,"  Page  said,  her 
eyes  dancing.  "She  might  take  a 
fancy  to  me,  and  leave  me  a  fortune 
some  day." 

"She'll  leave  more  than  a  fortune. 
She's  got  the  Prendergast  diamond," 
Mrs,  Hurley  said  in  a  half  whisper, 
"One  of  the  biggest  diamonds  in  the 
world." 

"Who  has?  Mrs.  Hibbs?" 
"Mrs.  Prendergast,  That's  one  of 
the  things  that's  worrying  Mrs, 
Hibbs.  She  wants  to  know,  when 
her  aunt  dies,  who's  going  to  gel 
that  diamond.  Mrs.  Hibbs'  mother 
is  the  old  lady's  only  sister;  she's  a 
Mrs.  Roy;  she  lives  in  India  some- 
where. She  wrote  Mrs,  Hibbs  to  be 
sure  to  have  everything  all  under- 
stood about  the  pink  diamond." 

"A  pink  diamond?  Thrills!"  Page 
exulted. 

"Her  husband,  old  Rutger  Pren- 
dergast, bought  it  years  ago  when 
he  sold  a  mine  or  something.     It's 
known  all  over  the  world.  Anyway, 
the  Hibbs  will  pay  you  a  hundred 
a  month  for  keeping  an  eye  on  it," 
"Mrs,  Prendergast  of  course  is  not 
to   know   that   I've   ever   heard   of 
them?" 
"Oh,  good  gracious  no!" 
"It    sounds    kind    of    wild    and 
weird,"  Page  mused. 

"Well,  there's  a  telephone  there, 
and  there's  always  the  doctor.  She 
threw  the  local  man  out,  Mr.  Bishop 
said,  some  time  last  summer,  and 
she's  got  a  resident  physician.  And, 
(Continu«d  on  page   57) 
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■  Love  sometimes  blossoms 
in  tlie  strangest  places  and 
the  oddest  ways,  as  you  will 
see  if  you  read  this  story 
of  Abbott  and   Costello 


ACCORDING  to  the  popular 
/\  songs,  you  are  supposed  to  find 
•  «love  and  romance  only  on  a 
moonlit  lane  or  under  the  stars  on 
the  Isle  of  Capri.  But  it  seldom 
works  out  that  way.  OF  Dan  Cupid 
is  more  likely  to  be  hanging  around 
a  boy  and  girl  sitting  in  a  1931 
automobile  on  Main  Street,  or  a 
couple  waiting  for  a  street  car. 

The  one  place  you  wouldn't  ex- 
pect love  and  romance  to  blossom 
forth  is  backstage  in  an  Ohio  small- 
town theater.  But  love  is  an  amaz- 
ing thing  and  this  is  a  fantastic 
country.  And  two  of  the  most  amaz- 


ing and  fantastic  fellows  in  this 
country  are  Bud  Abbott  and  Lou 
Costello,  whom  you  hear  Wednes- 
day nights  on  The  Hour  of  Smiles 
over  NBC. 

Bud  and  Lou  were  standing  back- 
stage minding  their  own  business, 
when  two  very  beautiful  chorus 
girls  of  the  company  began  berating 
each  other  very  loudly.  The  verbal 
barrage  went  along  hot  and  heavy 
and  then  the  girls  began  to  swap 
slaps  with  each  other.  At  that  point 
the  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Costello 
stepped  between  them. 

Bud     grabbed     one     girl,     Lou 


■  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bud  AbboH  feeding  the  fish  in 
the  pond  on  their  beautiful  Long  Island  es- 
tate— "ten  rooms,"  Costello  would  snort, 
"counting  the  closets,  pantry  and  bathroom." 
Left,  Abbott  when  he's  arguing  with  Costello. 
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By    JACK    SHER 


grabbed  the  other,  and  they  both 
hung  on, tightly  until  their  bundles 
of  femininity  had  quieted  down. 
The  girl  Bud  was  holding  was 
named  Betty  and  a  few  weeks 
later  she  became  Mrs.  Abbott.  The 
girl  Lou  was  restraining  was  named 
Anne.  About  the  same  time  Betty 
married  Bud,  Anne  left  the  chorus 
to  marry  Lou.  Had  it  not  been  for 
their  quarrel,  the  girls  probably 
would  never  have  said  more  than 
"Hello"  to  the  boys.  But,  and  I've 
said  it  before,  that's  the  way  love 
is. 

Bud    Abbott    and    Lou    Costello 


■  The  Lou  Costellos  have  a  home  in 
New  Jersey  of  which  they're  proud 
too — Mrs.  Costello  with  little  Patricia 
and  Carol  (amateur  photographer). 
Right,  Costello  when  he's  with  Abbott. 


never  did  find  out  what  the  two 
girls  were  fighting  about  that  night. 
Anne  and  Betty  became  lifelong 
friends  after  their  marriages  and 
Lou  and  Bud  began  quarreling  pub- 
licly and  privately  and  have  kept 
it  up  to  this  day. 

Lou  is  the  short,  round-faced, 
whacky  member  of  the  team.  A  lad 
from  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  an  ex- 
ball  player,  hitch  hiker,  Hollywood 
scene  changer  and  stunt  man,  who 
joined  burlesque  when  he  was 
stranded  in  St.  Louis.  Bud,  who  is 
the  tall,  "straight  man,"  was  born 
under   a   Coney   Island   circus   tent 


and  raised  by  Ringling  Brothers. 
He  was  a  sign  painter,  a  carnival 
concession  owner,  a  vaudeville 
show  producer  and  theater  owner. 
Eleven  years  ago,  he  went  broke 
and  joined  up  with  Lou  Costello  to 
form  a  team  whose  professional  and 
married      (Continued  on  page  53) 
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Illustration  posed  by  mem- 
bars  of  the  cast — Kfngslcy 
Co/ton  OS  Buddy,  and  Betty 
Garde  os  Connie.  Phofo- 
graphs  by  Bruno,  Hoflywood. 


■  Two  of  radio's  most  charming  characters 
are  heroine  and  hero  of  this  exciting  story-^ 
Connie  Vance,  vaudeville  trouper,  and  Buddy, 
the  boy  who  never  forgot  his  promise  to  take 
care  of  "Mum,"  no  matter  what  happened. 


I  HEIR  departure  had  all  the  aspects  of  flight.  The 
■  meek,  elderly  maiden  lady,  the  little  boy,  and  the 
blonde  woman — they  boarded  the  train  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  then  sat  in  their  section,  the  two  women  together 
and  the  boy  facing  them,  not  talking  while  they  waited 
for  it  to  start. 

And  it  was  a  retreat,  Connie  Vance  thought  sadly, 
watching  her  son's  sullen  face.  In  a  way,  this  sudden 
departure  from  Hollywood  was  a  retreat  from  all  she  had 
believed  and  fought  for  in  the  last  two  years,  since  her 
husband's  death. 

They  hadn't  been  easy  years,  but  she  didn't  hold  that 
against  them.  The  difficult  thing,  the  heart-breaking 
thing,  was  the  fear  that  she  had  been  wrong  all  through 
them.  She'd  thought  she  was  doing  the  best  thing  for 
Buddy — but  now  she  didn't  know.     She  just  didn't  know. 

The  train  gave  a  jerk  and  then  began  to  roll  smoothly. 
Buddy  kept  his  face  turned  away  from  her,  staring 
out  of  the  window.  Minta,  beside  her,  said  nervously, 
"Maybe  the  diner'll  be  open  soon,  Buddy — are  you  hun- 
gry?" 

Still  without  turning,  he  said  distantly,  politely,  "No, 
thank  you,  Aunt  Minta." 

Connie  thought,  if  she  could  only  explain  to  him!  But 
Hollywood  had  warped  minds  a  deal  more  adult  than 
Buddy's;  you  could  hardly  expect  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  self-interest,  the  false 
glamour,  the  flattery  and  the  back-biting  which  were 
Hollywood  at  its  worst. 

Her  own  thoughts,  she  realized,  sounded  very  much  as 
if  they  had  been. 

Perhaps — ^for  the  first  time  since  Roger's  death  Connie 
admitted  this — it  would  have  been  better  to  leave  Buddy 
with  his  father's  aunts,  in  their  quiet  Vermont  village 
where  nothing  ever  happened.  Better,  even  if  doing  so 
would  have  been  harder  and  more  painful  than  cutting 
out  and  leaving  behind  her  own  heart. 

Never  until  now  had  she  believed  in  the  argument  that 

Fiettonhed  from  the  radio  serial  of  the  same  name,  heard  daily  at  2: 
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■  "I  know  what's  the  matter," 
Buddy  said.  "You  want  to 
take  me  out  of  the  movies 
just  because  you're  jealous!" 


being  with  her,  traveling  in  vaudeville,  would  do  Buddy 
any  harm.  She  and  Roger  had  first  carried  him  on  stage 
before  he  could  walk  or  talk.  Later,  he'd  played  in  the 
wings  while  his  parents  did  their  act,  and  he  grew  up 
absorbing  backstage  lore  and  gossip.  And  never  once  had 
he  changed  from  the  sweet-tempered,  innocent  boy  he'd 
always  been — never  once,  until  she  took  him  to  Holly- 
wood.    But  then — almost  overnight — he  had  changed. 

The  Hollywood  venture  was  a  complete  failure.  She 
knew  that  now.  Her  own  contract,  which  had  seemed  so 
wonderful  a  key  to  success,  had  been  of  the  short-term 
variety.  Very  short-term.  A  return  to  the  hazardous  in- 
security of  vaudeville  and  night-club  singing  seemed  im.- 
minent,  when  a  director  saw  Buddy  and  offered  him  first 
a  screen  test  and  then  a  part  of  a  new  picture. 

Buddy  was  so  delighted,  so  eager,  that  she  hadn't  the 
heart  to  refuse  him.  "Now  I  can  do  what  I  promised 
Dad,"  he  boasted.  "I  can  earn  all  the  money  we  need  and 
you  won't  have  to  work  at  all." 

EVEN  Minta,  Roger's  aunt,  who  had  come  to  live  with 
Connie  and  Buddy,  was  thrilled  over  the  idea  that  her 
beloved  grand-nephew  was  going  to  be  a  movie  star. 

But  almost  with  the  first  day  on  the  lot.  Buddy  began 
to  change.     It  was  only  temporary,   Connie  told  herself 
desperately.     This  new  arrogance,   this  budding  convic- 
tion that  he  was  the  lord  of  the  universe,  this  impatience 
with  the  wishes  of  others,  these  poses  and  fits  of  tempera- 
ment— he'd  grow  out  of  them  all.     Time  passed,  and  the 
picture  was  finished,  and  he  did  not  grow  out  of  them. 
Connie  realized  that  she  was  losing  her  son — and  in  her 
panic  she  asked  the  studio  to  release  him  from  his  contract. 
She  was  aghast  at  the  fury — childish,  yes,  but  still  with 
something   terrifyingly   adult    about   it — ^in   Buddy's   face 
hen  she  told  him  what  she  had  done. 
"It  isn't  fair!"  he  stormed.     "I  like  being  in  the  movies, 
iBnd  everybody  says  I've  been  swell  so  far.     They  were 
oing  to  give  me  a  bigger  part  next  time,  too — Mr.  Davis 
old  me  so  yesterday!" 
It  was  a  tantrum  exactly  like  those  both  Connie  and 
uddy  had  seen  other  child  actors  have.     "I  know  what's 
e  matter,"  he  sobbed.    "You  want  to  take  me  out  of  the 
ovies  because  you're — ^because  you're  jealous!" 
"Buddy!"  Connie  said,  all  her  hurt  and  amazement  ex- 
ressed  in  that  one  word. 

Buddy's  accusation  sobered  them  both.     The  boy  took 

efuge  in  a  sulky  silence,  Connie  in  furious  activity.  Within 

day  she  had  made  her  plans.    Nothing  was  so  important 

winning  Buddy  back  to  his  senses,  and  that  could  not 

e  done  in  Hollj'^wood.    Her  friend  Lucy  James,  a  scenario 

iter,  told  her  of  a  wonderful  dude  ranch  in  Texas,  where 

uddy  could  ride — ^he'd  always  loved  horses — and  forget 

about  this  crazy  world  of  Hollywood,  with  its  twisted  and 

distorted  values. 

He  wouldn't  want  to  forget,  she  admitted  inwardly  as 
she  watched  him  on  the  train — chin  propped  on  hand, 
eyes  stubbornly  turned  to  the  orange  groves  that  flashed 
past  the  window.  His  resentment  at  being  deprived  of 
the  glittering  new  world  he  had  so  suddenly  found  was 
deeper  even  than  she  had  feared.  All  the  more  reason, 
then,  for  taking  him  away  while  there  was  still  time! 
Beside  her.  Miss  Minta  took  out  some  crocheting  and 
placidly  went  to  work.  "Don't  worry,  Connie,"  she  had 
id.     "Buddy's  a  good  boy — a  fine  boy.     Give  him  time 
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and  don't  try  to  push  him,  and  he'll 
come  around.  Wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised, myself,  if  he  didn't  know 
already  that  you're  right — and  just 
won't  admit  it  yet." 

FERVENTLY,  she  hoped  Minta 
was  right.  Because  Buddy  was 
her  whole  life.  If  he  failed  her, 
there  was  nothing  left. 

The  journey  into  Texas  was  a 
nightmare.  The  Twin  Cloud  ranch, 
which  Lucy  had  recommended,  was 
far  south,  near  the  Mexican  border, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  change  from 
the  fast  express  to  a  string  of 
ancient  day-coaches  tugged  by  a 
cranky,  jerky  engine.  Heat  bored 
into  the  cars  through  the  flimsy 
walls,  dust  eddied  along  the  floor. 
Minta  had  an  attack  of  hay  fever. 


and  Buddy  endured  all  discomforts 
with  an  air  of  patient  martyrdom. 
At  last  they  were  set  down  at  a 
lonely  station  in  the  midst  of  the 
endlessly  rolling  Texas  plain.  The 
station  agent  grinned  at  Connie's 
question. 

"Twin  Cloud  ranch?  Nobody 
there,  lady — it's  been  out  o'  busi- 
ness six  months."  He  reached  into 
his  pocket  and  produced  a  yellow 
envelope.  "You  the  party  that  sent 
this  wire  to  the  ranch?" 

Connie  stared  at  the  telegram 
which  she  had  sent  just  before  leav- 
ing Hollywood,  asking  for  reserva- 
tions. "There  hadn't  been  time  to 
wait  for  a  reply.  Now  her  tired  and 
heat-dulled  mind  refused  to  grapple 
with  this  fresh  problem.  Minta  took 
charge  of  the  situation.    "Isn't  there 


any  other  ranch  near  here  where 
they'd  take  guests?"  she  asked. 

The  station  agent  removed  his 
hat,  and  with  the  same  hand  slowly 
scratched  his  head.  "Well,"  he  said 
finally,  "there's  the  Thunder  Butte, 
'bout  twenty  miles  away.  Prob'ly 
put  you  up  there." 

"Can  we  telephone?" 

"Well,  no.  They  ain't  got  a  tele- 
phone there." 

Minta  looked  at  Connie  question- 
ingly,  and  Connie  asked,  "Where  does 
the  next  train  go  through  here?" 

"T'morrow  afternoon." 

Connie  laughed  helplessly.  "Then 
I  guess  we'd  better  go  to  this  Thun- 
der Butte  ranch,"  she  said. 

The  agent  had  a  son,  he  said,  who 
would  be  willing  to  drive  them 
there.  First,  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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A    THRILLING     CONTEST     FOR    CASH 

MOTHERS — ATTENTION!  Did  you  miss  last  month's  announce- 
ment of  this  new  and  exciting  contest,  brought  to  you  by  Radio  Mirror 
and  the  sponsors  of  My  Son  and  I,  the  CBS  radio  program?  There's 
still  time  for  you  to  enter.  All  you  have  to  do  to  qualify  for  the  cash 
prizes  is  read  the  rules  and  send  in  a  picture — old  or  new — of  you  with 
your  son,  daughter,  or  children.  You  can  include  father,  too — and 
DON'T  FORGET — an  entry  coupon  must  accompany  each  picture. 


THE  RULES: 


1.  Anyone,  anywhere,  may  compete  except  em- 
ployees of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.  and 
members  of  their  families. 

Submit  pictures  of  mother  and  child  or  mother 
and  children.  No  children  past  their  sixteenth 
birthday  when  photographed  may  be  entered. 
Studio  poses  are  not  necessary.  Snapshots  are 
acceptable.  All  entries  must  be  suitable  for  re- 
production. Pictures  must  be  3'/4  x  AVa  or  larger. 
Each  picture  submitted  must  have  the  official 
entry  coupon  clipped  from  this  page  and  pasted 
on  the  reverse  side  and  properly  filled  out.  No 
picture  will  be  considered  unless  accompanied  by 
this  coupon. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  human  in- 
terest and  attractiveness. 

For  the  best  picture  judged  on  this  basis  Radio 
Mirror   will    award   a    cash   first   prize   of   $50.00. 


The  two  second  best  will  receive  $25.00  each,  the 
five  third  best  will  be  awarded  $10.00  each,  and 
in  order  of  their  excellence  the  twenty  next  best 
entries  will  receive  prizes  of  $5.00  each — twenty- 
eight  prizes  in  all.  In  the  event  of  ties  duplicate 
awards  will  be  paid. 

6.  The  judges  will  be  the  editors  of  Radio  Mirror 
and  by  entering  you  agree  to  accept  their  de- 
cisions as  final.  No  correspondence  can  be  en- 
tered into  concerning  any  entry.  No  entries  will 
be  returned.  Prize  winning  entries  become  the 
property  of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  for 
published   reproduction  whenever  desired. 

7.  All  entries  must  be  submitted  by  First  Class  Mail 
to — Mother  and  Child  Photo  Editor,  Radio  Mirror, 
P.  O.  Box  556,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

8..  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  midnight, 
Tuesday,  November  12,  1940,  the  closing  date  of 
this  contest. 
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By    JUNE     AUirCK 

Can  you  cook,  take  dicta- 
tion, read  time  tables,  sail  a 
boat?  Then  chances  are  Bob 
Trout  would  have  fallen  for 
you— if  he  hadn't  snubbed  a 
certain  vivacious  lady  first 


KIT  and  Bob  Trout  are  prob- 
ably the  only  couple  in  the 
world  who  spent  their  honey- 
moon on  a  train  with  the  president 
of  the  United  States. 

You  might  think  that  a  girl  whose 
husband  hobnobs  with  a  president, 
and  who  has  traveled  with  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  might  be — 
well  just  a  little  bit  stuck-up. 

But  that's  where  you'd  be  wrong. 
You  can't  blame  Kit  for  thinking 
Bob  is  just  about  the  grandest  guy 
in  the  world.  That's  the  way  any 
normal,  happy  wife  feels  about  her 
husband.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
once  in  a  while  Bob  is  apt  to  do  some 
crazy,  impulsive  thing — and  then 
Kit  worries  over  him  like  a  mother. 

"Bob  gets  so  wrapped  up  in  his 
work,"  explains  his  slim,  attractive 
wife,  "that  he  never  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  practical  details  like  bills  or 
money  or  clothes.     That's  my  job." 

Kit  settled  back  in  one  of  the 
modernistic  chairs  in  the  Trout 
apartment — it's  located  on  the  East 
Side,  just  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  studios — 
and  tried  to  describe  the  topsy- 
turvy, thrilling  business  of  being  a 
correspondent's  wife. 
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As  we  chatted,  the  tall,  lean  figure 
of  Bob  Trout  himself  appeared  from 
the  bedroom,  a  script  under  his  arm. 
He  said  a  brief  hello  and  goodbye — 
then  dashed  to  CBS  to  give  his 
regular  evening  news  program. 

"Poor  soul — he's  hardly  had  any 
sleep,"  Kit's  eyes  were  on  the  door 
through  which  Bob  had  just  disap- 
peared. "He  got  in  at  seven  this 
morning  after  broadcasting  out-of- 
town  last  night  with  Professor 
Quiz. 

"But  of  course  it  isn't  that  way 
every  day,"  Kit  continued,  appar- 
ently undisturbed  by  the  irregular 
hours  which  she  keeps.  "Usually 
Trout  (she  often  calls  him  simply 
by  his  last  name)  gets  through  with 
his  Quiz  shows  in  town — and  his 
news  broadcasts — around  one  in  the 
morning.  Then  we  have  a  bite  to 
eat  and  get  to  bed  around  four.  We 


turn  night  into  day,  that's  all." 

That's  all  indeed.  Merely  figure 
out  when  you  can  shop,  or  maybe 
go  to  the  theater  or  ride  horseback 
— which  Kit  loves  to  do — while 
keeping  the  same  working  hours  as 
a  roving  radio  reporter  who  seldom 
gets  a  day  off  or  a  vacation,  particu- 
larly now  that  there's  a  war  to  keep 
everybody  busy.  For  Kit  works 
when  Bob  does — as  his  secretary. 

Worse  than  his  upside-down 
hours,  is  the  fact  that  Kit  never 
knows  from  one  day  to  another 
whether  she'll  be  in  New  York, 
Hollywood,  Washington  or  New  Or- 
leans— or  left  behind  while  the  man 
she  loves  is  flying  thousands  of 
miles  away.  But  she's  used  to  it 
now.  She  knows  that  to  share  a 
correspondent's  life — you've  got  to 
get  accustomed  to  an  existence  that 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Running  Step — Repeat  the  Basic 
Step,  and  get  into  an  open-close  posi- 
tion— girl's  right  hip  is  next  to  boy's 
right  hip — by  the  boy's  stepping  to 
girl's  right  on  last  1-2-3-count  of  the 
Basic  Step.  In  this  position,  the  girl 
starts  with  her  right  foot  and  the  boy 
starts  with  his  left,  toking  three  sets 
of  running  steps  in  a  forward  circle. 
Each  step  has  the  count  1-2-3.  Boy 
ends  on  left  foot;  girl,  on  right — and 
she  is  still  to  the  right  of  her  partner. 


//fm  m  yoi/ 

TIPS    ON    DANCING    THE    RHUMBA 


Basic  Step 

This  is  the  Basic  Rhumba  Step,  above, 
with  girl  directly  in  front  of  boy. 
Start  by  stepping  to  the  left  with  left 
foot,  then  feet  together,  then  left 
foot  straight  forward,  right  up  to  back 
of  left  heel  and  to  side  as  shown  in  dia- 
gram. Left  foot  now  comes  over  next 
to  right;  then  right  foot  straight  back, 
left  foot  goes  back  to  right  toe  and 
to  side  once  more  in  position  of  (I). 


OS 


O  •       D  • 


EVERYWHERE  this  fall  they're 
doing  the  rhumba — or  trying 
to.  A  dance  that  once  drove 
couples  away,  it  has  won  amazing 
popularity  the  past  year.  To  help 
ambitious  but  untutored  dancers, 
Radio  Mirror  posed  Bob  Eberly  and 
Helen  O'Connell,  Jimmy  Dorsey's 
two  vocalists,  in  these  pictures  il- 
lustrating various  rhumba  steps. 
Fred  LeQuorne,  famous  instructor, 
supervised    photography    and    sup- 


Run  Around —Starting  from  the  open 
position  of  pose  4,  the  girl,  beginning  with 
left  foot,  goes  in  a  full  circle  around  the 
boy.  To  complete  the  circle  she  uses  three 
sets  of  1-2-3  steps.  Boy  stands  in  place 
and,  starting  with  right  foot,  does  Basic 
Step.  The  girl  finishes  on  left  foot;  boy 
on  right,  and  the  step  ends  in  the  open 
position,  with  girl  on  boy's  left.  At  the 
close,  boy's  left  hand  is  in  girl's  left;  right 
arm  is  around  her  waist;  picture  at  right. 


Open  Step — The  girl  goes  forward  on  her 
right  foot  and  makes  a  complete  turn  in 
front  of  the  boy  by  stepping  right,  left, 
right — ^finishing  on  the  boy's  right.  While 
she  turns,  boy  marks  time  in  place — left, 
right,  left.  Now,  still  in  the  open  position 
(photo  on  left)  both  back  around,  taking 
two  sets  of  running  steps.  Girl  goes  around 
boy's  right  by  stepping  left,  right,  left;  then 
rignt,  left,  right.  Boy,  making  a  backward 
turn,  goes  right,  left,  right;  left,  right,  left. 


Open  Break — The  girl  turns  to  the 
right,  away  from  the  boy,  by  taking 
one  step  back  with  her  left  foot;  one 
back  with  her  right  foot  and  one  for- 
ward with  her  left.  At  the  same  time, 
the  boy  turns  to  the  left  and  takes 
one  step  back  with  his  right;  one  back 
with  his  left,  then  one  forward  with 
his  right.  This  brings  them  Into  an 
open  position,  both  facing  the  same 
way,  with  girl  on  boy's  right,  shown 
in  picture  at  the  left.  That's  Jimmy 
Dorsey     watching     the     performance. 

Reverse  Break — Now  in  the  open  posi- 
tion the  boy  moves  right  by  crossing  his 
left  foot  in  front  of  his  right.  The  girl 
makes  a  half  left  turn  with  her  right  foot 
In  front  of  the  boy,  going  toward  his  left, 
and  completes  the  turn — all  on  the  same 
count — by  pivoting  on  her  right  foot.  She 
then  takes  one  step  backword  on  her  left 
foot.  The  boy  steps  back  on  his  right. 
Then  one  forward — the  girl  on  her  right; 
boy  on  left.  They  are  now  in  an  open 
position  again.  This  time  girl  is  on  boy's 
left  as  you  can  see  in  picture  at  right. 
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plied  the  instructions  accompany- 
ing photos.  There  is  no  more  difficult 
dance  to  master  for  Americans  un- 
used to  the  tricky  tempo,  the  sway- 
ing hips,  the  exactness  of  the  steps. 
Nor  can  any  written  instructions  be 
guaranteed  to  remake  a  wallflower 
into  an  expert.  You  can,  however, 
on  these  pages  find  out  what  the 
rhumba  is  all  about  and — ^perhaps — 
with  the  help  of  someone  who  has 
danced  the  rhumba,  you  might  be 


able  to  do  one  or  more  of  the  steps 
yourself. 

Most  important  in  rhumba  is 
mastery  of  the  standcird  movement 
that  gives  the  dance  all  its  grace. 
Remember  that  nearly  all  move- 
ment is  from  the  hips  down.  Upper 
part  of  body  does  not  sway  or  bend. 
You  dance  with  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground — never  on  toes.  To  get  the 
movement,  stand  firmly  on  floor, 
toes  pointed  ahead.    Now  shift  your 


weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
keeping  knees  very  close  together 
and  letting  them  overlap  on  each 
shift  of  weight.  Keep  the  1-2-3 
time  of  rhumba  count  as  you  shift. 
This  movement  must  be  continued 
as  you  go  through  all  the  steps. 
Also  important  to  remember  is  to 
take  short  steps,  in  time  with  the 
music.  At  left  is  a  diagram,  ex- 
plained in  caption,  showing  the 
basic  rhumba  step. 
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Turn  to  Close — At   end    of 

that  second  running  step,  the 
boy  makes  a  half  turn  to  the 
rignt — right,  left,  right — while 
girl  makes  a  complete  turn  to 
right — ^left,  right,  left — ^finish- 
ing in  the  closed  position,  away 
from  each  other  (pictured  on 
left).  Girl  finishes  on  her  left 
foot;  the  boy  Is  on   his  right. 


Basic  Step — ^Apart  now,  they 
use,  as  in  the  beginning,  the 
Basic  Rhumba  Step.  The  girl 
starts  on  her  right  foot;  the 
boy  starts  on  his  left.  They 
do  the  Basic  Step  forward  two 
times — -which  brings  them  back 
together,  ready  to  start  all 
over  again.  And  now  you've  had 
your    lesson — start    the    music. 
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■  There's  music  in  the  air — ro- 
mantic music— <is  Radio  Mirror 
presents  another  Song  of  the 
Month,  introducing  a  new  hit 
tune  as  written  and  broadcast 
by  bandleader  Jimmy  Dorsey 
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They  say  love      is    blind 
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GUIDinC  LIGHT 


IN  Five  Points,  the  melting-pot 
community  of  a  great  American 
city,  stood  Dr.  John  Ruthledge's 
church,  presided  over  by  the  man 
whom  people  called  "The  Good 
Samaritan."  Years  before,  Dr. 
Ruthledge  had  taken  into  his  home 
Ned  Holden,  whos^  mother  had  de- 
serted him.  Ned  grew  up  to  become 
a  reporter,  and  to  love  Mary,  Dr. 
Ruthledge's  motherless  daughter. 
He  did  not  tell  her  of  his  love  at 
once,  though,  because  of  his  morbid 
fear  that  his  unknown  parents 
might  have  bequeathed  him  a  he- 
reditary taint  of  dishonesty  or 
brutality.  Dr.  Ruthledge  knew  of 
this  fear,  and  advised  Ned  to  wait 
until  he  had  conquered  it  before 
speaking  to  Mary. 

Ned  disregarded  the  minister's 
advice,  however,  when  he  became 
tormented  by  the  thought  that 
Mary  might  be  in  love  with  Ellis 
Smith,  a  mysterious  artist  stranger 
who  came  to  live  in  Five  Points.  By 
a  strange  coincidence,  Ned  asked 
Mary  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  con- 
sented, on  the  same  night  that  a 
woman  named  Fredrika  Lang  mur- 
dered Paul  Burns  in  her  tenement 
room  near  the  church.  Dr.  Ruth- 
ledge knew,  but  Ned  did  not,  that 
Fredrika  Lang  was  really  Ned's 
mother,  and  Paul  Burns  was  his 
father,  who  was  trying  to  extort 
money  from  Fredrika  by  threaten-, 
ing  to  tell  Ned  about  his  parentage. 
Fredrika  refused  to  reveal  her  mo- 
tive for  the  murder,  and  begged  Dr. 
Ruthledge  to  keep  silent,  too,  with 
the  result  that  she  was  condemned 
to  death. 

While  Fredrika  was  in  prison, 
awaiting  execution,  life  in  Five 
Points  went  on.  Ned  finished  the 
novel  he  was  writing,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Cunningham  Pub- 
lishing Company,  where  Rose 
Kransky,  beautiful  and  ambitious 
daughter  of  the  Five  Points  pawn- 
broker, worked  as  Charles  Cun- 
ninghsun's  secretary.  Ned  and  Mary 
set  the  date  for  their  wedding.  Dr. 
Ruthledge,  after  much  thought,  went 
to  the  Governor  and  told  him  Fred- 
rika's  story  under  pledge  of  secrecy, 
thus  winning  a  pardon  for  her.  But 
on  the  night  before  his  marriage, 
after  Fredrika's  release,  Ned  over- 
heard a  conversation  between  her 
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and  Dr.  Ruthledge  which  revealed 
the  truth  about  his  parents'  identity. 
Bowled  over  by  the  confirmation  of 
his  fears  and  the  knowledge  that 
his  father  had  been  a  thief  and  his 
mother  a  murderess,  Ned  denounced 
Dr.  Ruthledge  and  Fredrika  and 
rushed  away. 

NED  plunged  through  the  tur- 
bulent streets  of  Five  Points, 
not  knowing  nor  caring 
where  he  was  going.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  his  brain  there  was  bnly 
one  thought — to  get  away.  What 
he  really  wanted  was  escape  from 
the  suddenly  discovered  past,  but 
this  desire  twisted  and  blended  with 
all  his  terror  and  disgust  until  it 
grew  into  a  determination  to  escape 
from  everything — from  Mary,  from 
Dr.  Ruthledge  and  Fredrika,  from 
Five  Points  and  all  it  contained. 

He  found  himself  climbing  the 
stairs  of  the  house  where  he  lived, 
and  in  a  moment  he  had  tossed  a 


Based  on  the  radio  serial  by  Irna  Phil- 
lips heard  daily  at  71:45  A.M.,  E.S.T.. 
over  the  NBC-Red,  and  sponsored  by  the 
makers  of  P.  &  O.  White  Naptha  Soap. 
Photos  posed  by   members   of  the   cast. 

few  clothes  into  a  bag.  It  was  hours 
later,  when  he  was  sitting  in  the 
dimly  lighted  chair  car  of  a  west- 
ward-bound train,  before  he  real- 
ized dully  that  he  had  very  little 
ready  money  on  him;  that  his  sav- 
ings account  must  remain  un- 
touched, since  to  try  to  draw  on  it 
would  betray  his  whereabouts  to 
the  people  in  Five  Points. 

Dr.  Ruthledge  could  not  at  first 
believe  that  Ned  had  run  away. 
Always  he  had  feared  Ned's  even- 
tual, inevitable  discovery  that 
Fredrika  Lang  was  his  mother,  but 
he  had  counted  on  the  boy's  train- 
ing and  basic  soundness  to  adjust 
him  to  the  shock.  Fredrika  was 
wiser  from  the  first.  Her  mother's 
instinct    had    enabled    her    to    see 


more  deeply  into  Ned's  soul.  She 
had  known  that  the  discovery,  if  it 
came,  would  throw  him  completely 
off  balance.  Now  she  tried  desper- 
ately to  find  him  and  bring  him 
back  to  Five  Points. 

There  was  very  -  little  money 
available  for  the  search,  and  she 
was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  police 
and  the  Missing  Persons  Bureau, 
careless  of  the  publicity  which  re- 
sulted— even  though  she  knew  how 
bitterly  Ned  would  resent  it  if  he 
knew. 

Weeks  passed,  while  the  ponder- 
ous machinery  of  search  went  into 
motion,  ground  away  fruitlessly — 
and  stopped. 

Ned  had  vanished.  That  was  the 
conclusion  they  were  forced  to  ac- 
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■  "I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it, 
Dr.  Ruthledge,"  Rose  said.  "I  appre- 
ciate all  you've  done  for  me,  but 
I  have  to  work  this  out  by  myself." 


cept  at  last.     He  must,  the  police 

told  Dr.  Ruthledge,  have  been  able 

to  get  out  of  the  country,  on  a  ship 

or  over  the  border  into  Mexico  or 

Canada. 

The  Doctor  glanced   at  Fredrika 

I   and  Mary,    who   were    also   in   his 

I   study  for  this  last  interview  with 

the  official  from  the  Missing  Per- 

1   sons  Bureau.     Fredrika   looked   as 

I   if  she  had  not  slept  for  weeks.    She 

was  exhausted  from  a  trip  she  had 

taken  across  the  continent,  to  San 

Francisco,  where  for  a  short  time 

it  had  seemed  that  they  might  find 

Ned. 

As    for    Mary —    He,    her    own 

.  father,  could  not  read  her  thoughts. 

!  Her    habitual    quiet    reserve    had 

strengthened  since  Ned's  flight,  and 
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she  had  spent  many  hours  in  the 
chapel  with  her  n^visic.  He  knew 
she  felt  the  loss  of  Ned  deeply,  but 
he  also  knew  she  was  determined 
not  to  show  it.  Of  one  thing  he  was 
thankful — Mary  and  Fredrika  had 
been  drawn  together  by  their  com- 
mon sorrow  into  a  friendship  which 
would,  he  felt  sure,  help  them  both. 

When  the  man  from  the  Bureau 
had  gone  the  Doctor  said  gently, 
"Fredrika,  I'd  like  you  to  come  into 
this  parsonage  to  live  with  Mary 
and  me.  Some  day,  I  know,  Ned 
will  return,  and  when  he  does  you 
must  be  here." 

Tears  came  to  her  eyes.-  "You've 
been  so  good  to  me.  Doctor.  I 
mustn't  inflict  myself  and  my  sor- 
rows on  you  any  more — " 


■  Begin  this  poignant  drama 
of  people  who  live  in  the 
hearts  of  radio  listeners 
and  meet  Rose — beautiful, 
passionate,  loving  without 
the  sanctity  of  marriage 


"You're  part  of  our  lives  now, 
Fredrika,"  Mary  said  quietly.  "Don't 
you  see  that?" 

Fredrika' s  head  turned  slowly 
toward  the  younger  woman.  She 
nodded,  as  if  at  a  new  thought. 
"Yes,"  she  said.  "You're  right.  I'm 
part  of  your  lives.  .  .  .  I've  made 
myself  so,  God  forgive  me." 

"Then  it's  settled,"  Dr.  Ruthledge 
said  cheerfully.  "You'll  stay  here, 
Fredrika,  with  us." 

Fredrika  left  the  room,  and  Mary 
started  to  follow  her,  but  the  Doctor 
laid  a  restraining  hand  on  her  arm. 
"Mary — dear.  Don't  grieve  too 
much.  Ned  can't  stay  away  for- 
ever. There  can  still  be  happiness 
for  you  and  him." 

With  a  little  shiver,  she  turned 
and  hid  her  face  against  his 
shoulder,  telling  him  more  than  she 
could  have  imparted  in  words  of 
her  loneliness  and  desolation. 

During  his  efforts  to  save  Fred- 
rika Lang's  life  Dr.  Ruthledge  had 
known  well  enough  that  this  cham- 
pionship of  her  cause  was  unpopu- 
lar with  his  parishioners.  Now  he 
flung  himself  into  an  effort  to  win 
back  lost  confidence. 

It  was  not  easy.  Fredrika  offered 
to  make  public  the  entire  story  of 
her  relationship  with  Paul  Burns 
and  Ned  Holden,  but  the  Doctor, 
after  thinking  it  over,  decided 
against  this.  Nothing,  he  felt,  would 
be  gained  by  raking  up  past  secrets. 
He  must  take  the  harder  course  of 
winning  back  a  doubtful  and  sus- 
picious congregation  one  by  one. 

And  then  he  learned  that  criti- 
cism was  being  levelled  upon  him 
from  an  entirely  unsuspected 
source. 

Meeting  Abe  Kransky,  the  pawn- 
broker, on  the  street,  he  asked  after 
Rose.  "I  haven't  seen  much  of  her 
since  she  left  Five  Points,"  he  said. 

Abe's  tired  eyes  flashed  with  an 
unaccustomed  bitterness.  "And 
neither  does  her  father  and  mother 
and  little  brother!"  he  said  angrily. 
"Always  she's  busy  with  her  fine 
friends — her  fine  no-good  friends — 
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IN  Five  Points,  the  melting-pot 
community  of  a  great  American 
city,  stood  Dr.  John  Ruthledge's 
church,  presided  over  by  the  man 
whom  people  called  "The  Good 
Sstmaritan."  Years  before.  Dr. 
Ruthledge  had  taken  into  his  home 
Ned  Holden,  whos?  mother  had  de- 
serted him.  Ned  grew  up  to  become 
a  reporter,  and  to  love  Mary,  Dr. 
Ruthledge's  motherless  daughter. 
He  did  not  tell  her  of  his  love  at 
once,  though,  because  of  his  morbid 
fear  that  his  unknown  parents 
might  have  bequeathed  him  a  he- 
reditary taint  of  dishonesty  or 
brutality.  Dr.  Ruthledge  knew  of 
this  fear,  and  advised  Ned  to  wait 
until  he  had  conquered  it  before 
speaking  to  Mary. 

Ned  disregarded  the  minister's 
advice,  however,  when  he  became 
tormented  by  the  thought  that 
Mary  might  be  in  love  with  Ellis 
Smith,  a  mysterious  artist  stranger 
who  came  to  live  in  Five  Points.  By 
a  strange  coincidence,  Ned  asked 
Mary  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  con- 
sented, on  the  same  night  that  a 
woman  named  Fredrika  Lang  mur- 
dered Paul  Burns  in  her  tenement 
room  near  the  church.  Dr.  Ruth- 
ledge knew,  but  Ned  did  not,  that 
Fredrika  Lang  was  really  Ned's 
mother,  and  Paul  Burns  was  his 
father,  who  was  trying  to  extort 
money  from  Fredrika  by  threaten-, 
ing  to  tell  Ned  about  his  parentage. 
Fredrika  refused  to  reveal  her  mo- 
tive for  the  murder,  and  begged  Dr. 
Ruthledge  to  keep  silent,  too,  with 
the  result  that  she  was  condemned 
to  death. 

While  Fredrika  was  in  prison, 
awaiting  execution,  life  in  Five 
Points  went  on.  Ned  finished  the 
novel  he  was  writing,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Cunningham  Pub- 
lishing Company,  where  Rose 
Kransky,  beautiful  and  ambitious 
daughter  of  the  Five  Points  pawn- 
broker, worked  as  Charles  Cun- 
ningham's secretary.  Ned  and  Mary 
set  the  date  for  their  wedding.  Dr. 
Ruthledge,  after  much  thought,  went 
to  the  Governor  and  told  him  Fred- 
rika's  story  under  pledge  of  secrecy, 
thus  winning  a  pardon  for  her.  But 
on  the  night  before  his  marriage, 
after  Fredrika's  release,  Ned  over- 
heard a  conversation  between  her 
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and  Dr.  Ruthledge  which  revealed 
the  truth  about  his  parents  identity^ 
Bowled  over  by  the  confirmation  of 
his  fears  and  the  knowledge  that 
his  father  had  been  a  thief  and  his 
mother  a  murderess,  Ned  denounced 
Dr.  Ruthledge  and  Fredrika  and 
rushed  away. 

NED  plunged  through  the  tur- 
bulent streets  of  Five  Points, 
not  knowing  nor  caring 
where  he  was  going.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  his  brain  there  was  bnly 
one  thought— to  get  away.  What 
he  really  wanted  was  escape  from 
the  suddenly  discovered  past,  but 
this  desire  twisted  and  blended  with 
all  his  terror  and  disgust  until  it 
grew  into  a  determination  to  escape 
from  everything — from  Mary,  from 
Dr.  Ruthledge  and  Fredrika,  from 
Five  Points  and  all  it  contained. 

He  found  himself  climbing  the 
stairs  of  the  house  where  he  lived, 
and  in  a  moment  he  had  tossed  a 


tased  en  the  radio  seria/  by  Irna  Phil- 
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few  clothes  into  a  bag.  It  was  hours 
later,  when  he  was  sitting  in  the 
dimly  lighted  chair  car  of  a  west- 
ward-bound train,  before  he  real- 
ized dully  that  he  had  very  little 
ready  money  on  him;  that  his  sav- 
ings account  must  remain  un- 
touched, since  to  try  to  draw  on  it 
would  betray  his  whereabouts  to 
the  people  in  Five  Points. 

Dr.  Ruthledge  could  not  at  first 
believe  that  Ned  had  run  away. 
Always  he  had  feared  Ned's  even- 
tual, inevitable  discovery  that 
Fredrika  Lang  was  his  mother,  but 
he  had  counted  on  the  boy's  train- 
ing and  basic  soundness  to  adjust 
him  to  the  shock.  Fredrika  was 
wiser  from  the  first.  Her  mother's 
instinct    had    enabled    her    to    see 


more  deeply  into  Ned's  soul.  She 
had  known  that  the  discovery,  if  « 
came,  would  throw  him  completely 
off  balance.  Now  she  tried  desper- 
ately to  find  him  and  bring  him 
back  to  Five  Points. 

There  was  very -■  little  money 
available  for  the  search,  and  sne 
was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  pohce 
and  the  Missing  Persons  Burea  , 
careless  of  the  publicity  whicn  i 
sulted^ven  though  she  knew  how 
bitterly  Ned  would  resent  it 
knew.  ,       „„,4pr- 

Weeks  passed,  while  the  ponde^^ 
ous  machinery  of  search  wenv 
motion,   ground   away  fruitlessly 
and  stopped.  the 

Ned  had  vanished.   That     ^^  ^^. 
conclusion  they  were  forceu 
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eept  at  last.  He  must,  the  police 
told  Dr.  Ruthledge,  have  been  able 
to  get  out  of  the  country,  on  a  ship 
or  over  the  border  into  Mexico  or 
Canada. 

The  Doctor  glanced  at  Fredrika 
and  Mary,  who  were  also  in  his 
study  for  this  last  interview  with 
the  official  from  the  Missing  Per- 
sons Bureau.  Fredrika  looked  as 
't  she  had  not  slept  for  weeks.  She 
was  exhausted  from  a  trip  she  had 
taken  across  the  continent,  to  San 
francisco,  where  for  a  short  time 
jj  had  seemed  that  they  might  find 

As  for  Mary —  He,  her  own 
lather,  could  not  read  her  thoughts. 
"W  habitual  quiet  reserve  had 
«rengthened  since  Ned's  fUght,  and 
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she  had  spent  many  hours  in  the 
chapel  with  her  mjisic.  He  knew 
she  felt  the  loss  of  Ned  deeply,  but 
he  also  knew  she  was  determined 
not  to  show  it.  Of  one  thing  he  was 
thankful— Mary  and  Fredrika  had 
been  drawn  together  by  their  com- 
mon sorrow  into  a  friendship  which 
would,  he  felt  sure,  help  them  both. 

When  the  man  from  the  Bureau 
had  gone  the  Doctor  said  gently, 
"Fredrika,  I'd  like  you  to  come  into 
this  parsonage  to  live  with  Mary 
and  me.  Some  day,  I  know,  Ned 
will  return,  and  when  he  does  you 
must  be  here."  , 

Tears  came  to  her  eyes.  •  You  ve 
been  so  good  to  me,  Doctor.  I 
mustn't  inflict  myself  and  my  sor- 
rows on  you  any  more— 


■  Begin  this  poignant  drama 
of  people  who  live  in  the 
hearts  of  radio  listeners 
and  meet  Rose— beautiful, 
passionate,  loving  without 
the  sanctity  of  marriage 


"You're  part  of  our  hves  now, 
Fredrika,"  Mary  said  quietly.  "Don't 
you  see  that?" 

Fredrika's  head  turned  slowly 
toward  the  younger  woman.  She 
nodded,  as  if  at  a  new  thought. 
"Yes,"  she  said.  "You're  right.  I'm 
part  of  your  lives.  .  .  .  I've  made 
myself  so,  God  forgive  me." 

"Then  it's  settled,"  Dr.  Ruthledge 
said  cheerfully.  "You'll  stay  here, 
Fredrika,  with  us." 

Fredrika  left  the  room,  and  Mary 
started  to  follow  her,  but  the  Doctor 
laid  a  restraining  hand  on  her  arm. 
"Mary — dear.  Don't  grieve  too 
much.  Ned  can't  stay  away  for- 
ever. There  can  still  be  happiness 
for  you  and  him," 

With  a  little  shiver,  she  turned 
and  hid  her  face  against  his 
shoulder,  telling  him  more  than  she 
could  have  imparted  in  words  of 
her  loneliness  and  desolation. 

During  his  efforts  to  save  Fred- 
rika Lang's  life  Dr.  Ruthledge  had 
known  well  enough  that  this  cham- 
pionship of  her  cause  was  unpopu- 
lar with  his  parishioners.  Now  he 
flung  himself  into  an  effort  to  win 
back  lost  confidence. 

It  was  not  easy.  Fredrika  offered 
to  make  public  the  entire  story  of 
her  relationship  with  Paul  Burns 
and  Ned  Holden,  but  the  Doctor, 
after  thinking  it  over,  decided 
against  this.  Nothing,  he  felt,  would 
be  gained  by  raking  up  past  secrets. 
He  must  take  the  harder  course  of 
winning  back  a  doubtful  and  sus- 
picious congregation  one  by  one. 

And  then  he  learned  that  criti- 
cism was  being  levelled  upon  him 
from  an  entirely  unsuspected 
source. 

Meeting  Abe  Kransky,  the  pawn- 
broker, on  the  street,  he  asked  after 
Rose.  "I  haven't  seen  much  of  her 
since  she  left  Five  Points,"  he  said. 
Abe's  tired  eyes  flashed  with  an 
unaccustomed  bitterness.  "And 
neither  does  her  father  and  mother 
and  little  brother!"  he  said  angrily. 
"Always  she's  busy  with  her  fine 
friends — her  fine  no-good  friends — 
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so  it's  no  time  she's  got  to  spend 
with  her  own  people!" 

"Rose  and  I've  always  got  along 
well — ^perhaps  I'd  better  talk  to 
her,"  Dr.  Ruthledge  offered. 

"Already  you've  talked  to  her 
enough!"  Abe's  voice  trembled  with 
the  weak  fury  of  the  old.  "Already 
you've  taught  her  how  she  should 
laugh  at  her  own  father  and  mother, 
they  shouldn't  be  good  enough  for 
her,  the  fine  young  lady!  Already 
you've  told  her  to  go  to  this  school, 
go  to  that  school,  go  here,  go 
there — " 

"Why,  Abe!  I  don't  understand!" 

"So  you  don't  understand."  Abe's 
outburst  had  subsided  into  suUen- 
ness.  Shrugging  his  shoulders,  he 
walked  on  past  Dr.  Ruthledge,  his 
head  down. 

THE  Doctor  did  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  further  explanation  of 
Abe's  attitude.  Two  afternoons  later 
Mrs.  Kransky  called  on  him.  Sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair  in  his  study, 
she  told  him  of  something  that  even 
Abe  did  not  know. 

"Dr.  Ruthledge,"  she  said,  "Rose, 
she  comes  home,  last  week  it  was, 
and  she  says  to  me,  'Mama,  I'm  in 
love  with  a  man — with  a  married 
man.'  "  The  shame  of  the  memory 
made  her  gaze  avoid  Dr.  Ruth- 
ledge's.    After  a  moment  she  swal- 


lowed and  went  on. 

"She  didn't  have  to  say  who. 
Didn't  I  know?  Mr.  Cunningham — 
the  man  she  works  for.  Already 
I'd  heard  about  it,  all  the  time  I 
tried  to  keep  Abe  from  hearin'.  Mr. 
Cunningham  and  mine  daughter. 
Dr.  Ruthledge!  I  tried  to  tell  her, 
that  Mr.  Cunningham,  he  ain't  no 
good.  I  tried  to  tell  her  she  should 
forget  about  him,  but  what  does  she 
say?  Only  one  thing,  one  thing 
that  tears  my  heart  when  I  hear  it. 
'It's  too  late,  Ma.'  That's  what  she 
said,  'It's  too  late.  Ma.'  I  don't 
know — "  She  spread  her  hands, 
palms  down,  on  her  knees.  "I  don't 
know.  Dr.  Ruthledge,  what  that 
means,  those  words.  They  can't — 
they  can't  mean  anything  good." 

Attempting  to  soothe  her,  he  said, 
"Rose  is  high-strung — emotional. 
I'm  sure  that  was  just  her  way  of 
telling  you  that  she  feels  herself  so 
much  in  love  she  can't  forget  the 
man." 

"You  think  so?"  she  asked,  want- 
ing to  believe  him,  remembering 
Rose's  desperate  tone,  knowing  in 
her  heart  the  explanation  could  not 
be  that  simple.  "She  tells  me  Mr. 
Cunningham  he's  going  to  get  a 
divorce,"  she  went  on  miserably. 
"Mine  girl,  she  should  be  breaking 
up  a  home!  Nothing  good  can  come 
from  that.     If  I  could   think  that 


■  "Darling — I've  missed  you  so — no,  wait,  don't  kiss  me  now.    First 
I  want  to  know  what  this  business  was  that  kept  you  away  so  long." 
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what  she's  doing  would  make  her' 
happy,  ever,  I  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing. But — you  can't  take  what 
belongs  to  somebody  else  and  be 
happy.  In  America  or  in  the  old 
country — no  matter  where,  that's 
true.  No  matter  if  what  Rose  tells 
me  is  the  truth — if  Mr.  Cunningham 
he  ain't  been  happy  with  his  wife 
since  before  he  met  Rose.  Still  it 
ain't  right  Rose  should  think  she 
loves  a  man  that's  married  al- 
ready. ..." 

Dr.  Ruthledge  did  not  say  what 
he  thought:  that  Charles  Cunning 
ham  was  the  one  to  blame.  No  good 
could  be  accomplished  by  remind- 
ing Mrs.  Kransky  of  Helen  Ryder, 
or  of  Cunningham's  reputation.  In- 
stead, he  said,  "What  do  you  want 
me  to  do?" 

"I  want  you  tb  go  see  Rose.  So, 
you  can  tell  her  what  I  told  you 
Me,  she  don't  understand.  Like  a 
stranger  I  am  talking  to  when  I 
talk  to  her.  But  you — maybe  you 
can  make  her  see  before  it's  too 
late,  if^"  her  voice  fell  so  low  he 
could  scarcely  hear — "if  it  ain't  too 
late  now." 

"Abe  said,  the  other  day,  maybe 
I'd  talked  too  much  to  Rose 
already." 

Embarrassed,  she  said,  "Abe,  he 
thinks  you  showed  Rose  how  to  go 
to  school  and  learn  to  be  a  secretary 
— how  to  find  ways  she  should  think 
are  better  than  ours.  So  he  thinks 
you  taught  her  to  leave  us." 

"You  don't  think  that,  Mrs.  Kran- 
sky." 

"Dr.  Ruthledge,"  she  said  simply,* 
"I  know  you  are  a  good  man.  What 
you  did  for  Rose,  you  did  because^ 
to  you  it  seemed  right.  Anyway — 
what  showed  Rose  new  ways  wasn't 
you.  It  was — "  her  shoulders  lifted 
and  dropped  hopelessly.  "It  was 
America." 

America? — Dr.  Ruthledge  thought 
that  evening  as  he  walked  out  of 
the  Five  Points  district  toward 
Rose's  apartment.  No,  Mrs.  Kran- 
sky was  wrong.  It  wasn't  America 
that  had  taught  Rose  how  to  discard 
her  parents'  authority.  At  least  not 
entirely.  The  times  must  take  their 
share  of  blame.  But  human  nature  j 
must  take  even  more.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  man,  he  admitted,  to  want 
to  seek  salvation  in  the  individual 
way,  not  the  way  laid  down  by 
others.  It  was  also  in  the  nature  of 
mian  to  scorn  the  wishes  of  parents 
— and  to  deplore  the  wishes  of  chil- 
dren. 

Rose  greeted  him  without  en- 
thusiasm. Her  quick  intelligence  di- 
vined at  once  that  this  visit  had 
been  inspired  by  her  mother.  "Ma's 
been  telling  you  about  me  and  Mr. 
Cunningham,"  she  said  directly. 

"Yes."    {Continued   on  page  64) 
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■  Star  of  the  CBS  serial  drama,  Woman  of 
Courage,  heard  over  the  Columbia  network 
every  morning  except  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
in  private  life,  Miss  Royle  is  the  wife 
of  Earle  Larimore,  the  celebrated  actor. 
In  her  spare  time  she  writes,  but  right 
now  she  spends  her  leisure  hours  in  her 
summer  home  near  Lake  Champlain  knitting 
garments  for  victims  of  the  war.  Selena 
was  born  in  New  York  City.  Her  father 
is  the  well-known  author  of  "The  Squaw 
Man;"    her    mother    a    well-known    actress. 

Marcus  Blechman 
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■  In  the  beautiful  San  Fernando 
Valley,  set  amid  five  acres 
of  lawns  and  orchards,  is  the 
gracious  home  of  the  Ameches. 


Miil 


By  MAUD   CHEATHAM 
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DON  AND  HONORE  AMECHE  chose  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  in  all  beautiful  San  Fernando 
Valley,  just  over  the  hills  from  Hollywood,  for 
their  home. 

The  rambling  white  house  set  amid  five  acres  of 
lawns  and  orchards,  against  a  backcurtain  of  wooded 
hills,  and  all  touched  with  the  magic  stillness  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  painted  a  breath-taking  picture.  Adjec- 
tives fail.  Only  an  inspired  brush  and  canvas  could 
do  it  justice. 

"Why  country  life?"  I  asked  Don. 

"Space!"  he  quickly  replied.  "I  like  the  feeling  of 
freedom  that  comes  with  the  wide-open  spaces.  I  like 
to  create  my  own  restrictions,  not  have  them  forced 
upon  me.  After  all,  a  home  is  a  haven,  a  retreat  from 
the  fret  of  the  outside  world;  the  one  place  where 
one  may  live — ^fully! 

"We've  been  in  the  valley  for  four  years  and  were 
contented  in  the  smaller  home,  but  our  family  grew 
from  two  sons  to  three,  and  now  a  new  baby  has  come 
to  join  us.   We  needed  larger  quarters. 

"This  house,  which  we  fondly  call  a  Colonial  farm- 
house, though  architects  tell  us  neither  term  is  authen- 
tic, is  almost  identical  to  the  plans  we  had  already 
drawn  for  a  home.  We  bought  it  from  Al  Jolson,  who 
built  it,  and  he  put  many  dreams  into  it  which  hap- 
pened to  be  our  dreams,  too.   So,  it  suits  us  perfectly." 

Don's  sunny  smile  and  warm  brown  eyes  are  even 
more  irresistible  off  the  screen  than  on.  But  it  is  his 
voice — a  flexible,  deep  baritone,  which  he  uses  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  violinist,  that  is  his  greatest  charm.  I 
never  knew  until  now  how  he  developed  it.  While  he 
was  attending  Columbia  College,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
he  became  fascinated  with  Rev.  Father  Kurara's  voice 
and  began  imitating  it  until  he  acquired  the  identical 
tonal  qualities.  He  little  realized  what  a  potent  aid 
this  would  be  in  molding  his  career.    It  is  his  voice, 
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expressing  every  mood,  that  makes  him  the  most 
popular  dramatic  actor  on  radio,  and  one  of  Twentieth 
Century-Fox's  favorite  film  stars. 

As  we  passed  through  the  spacious  reception  hall 
with  its  winding  stairway,  into  the  living  room,  Honore 
deplored  that  despite  its  allurements  of  soft  pastel 
chintzes  and  beautiful  furniture,  it  is  usually  passed 
up  for  the  playroom  beyond.  Little  wonder,  for  this  is 
a  charmingly  informal  room,  with  a  small  bar  and  a 
large  fireplace,  and  opening  onto  a  wide  terrace  over- 
looking a  sweep  of  gardens.  It  fairly  lulls  one  with  its 
serenity,  its  utter  lack  of  fret  and  hurry. 

"There  was  a  time,"  said  Don,  "when  I  liked  crowds, 
bright  lights  and  excitement.  I  still  like  all  that  in  its 
right  place,  but  not  in  my  home.  We  live  simply,  and 
entertain  simply.  Many  of  my  family — my  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters — I  was  one  of  eight  chil- 
dren— live  near  us  and  much  of  our  social  life  revolves 
around  them." 

"Often,"  laughed  Honore,  "we  start  out  on  Sunday 
with  no  definite  plan  and  wind  up  with  twenty  or 
thirty  guests  for  supper.  We  love  it.  That  happened 
last  Sunday,  when  twenty-five  sat  down  at  the  table 
with  us." 

"Unexpected  guests  never  upset  or  confuse  her," 
proudly  added  Don.  "Yesterday,  I  was  working  on 
location  in  'Down  Argentine  Way,'  a  few  miles  from 
here,  and  about  10  o'clock,  I  phoned  asking  if  I  could 
bring  five  of  the  fellows  over  to  luncheon.  Her  reply 
was  so  prompt  and  cheery  that  I  never  suspected  it  was 
the  cook's  day  out,  and  that  the  second  maid  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill.  We  arrived  to  find  a  husky  he-man 
luncheon  which  Honey  had  prepared  herself."  Then, 
he  added  with  a  warm  grin,  "She's  always  the  good 
sport,  and  the  best  pal  a  man  ever  had!" 

Later,  I  discovered  that  the  Ameche  kitchen,  with 
two  mammoth  refrigerators  {Continued  on  page   69) 
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■  Sinny's  basic  town  and  travel 
costume,  above— a  brown  tweed 
topcoat,  a  long  single-breasted 
jacket  with  velvet  trim,  and  a 
matching  pencil-slim  skirt.  A 
draped   halo   beret  tops   it  off. 


■  Miss  Simms'  topcoat  and  suit 
accessories  play  a  second  part 
when  she  dons  this  beige  jersey 
frock,  right.  Little  gold  buttons 
close  the  shirtwaist  blouse  top 
and    gold    discs   stud    the    belt. 
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■  When  you  start  buy- 
ing your  new  fall  ward- 
robe, take  lovely  Ginny 
Simms'  excellent  tip — 
select  costumes  thatlj 
can  lead  a  double  life 

By  GWENN  WALTERS 


'HEN  I  purchase  clothes  for 
any  season,"  says  Ginny  Simms, 
songbird  of  Kay  Kyser's  NBC  pro- 
gram, College  of  Musical  Knowl- 
edge, "I  always  select  costumes  that 
lead  a  double  life." 

Ginny  tneans  that  her  basic  coats, 
frocks  and  accessories  may  be  in- 
terchanged to  make  completely 
new-looking  costumes.  This  isn't  a 
new  idea,  but  it's  an  important  one 
to  girls  who  live  on  budgets.     For 
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example,  note  how  Ginny  plans  her 
suit — a  three-piece  one  with  a  top- 
coat to  wear  over  different  dresses. 
By  selecting  a  beige  frock,  Ginny 
makes  all  her  suit  accessories,  as 
well  as  her  coat,  lead  a  double  life. 
This  same  principle  is  found  in  her 
black  costume.  For  evening,  too, 
Ginny  has  a  two-in-one  gown. 

Study  these  three  basic  costumes 
that  multiply  into  six  outfits — you'll 
save  money  and  look  chic,  too. 


■  Left,  an  Ocelot  sailor, 
banded  and  draped  with  vel- 
vet, and  matching  muff,  dress 
up  Ginny's  black  wool  tailored 
topcoat    piped    with    velvet. 


NBC  Hollywood  Photos,  taken 
exclusively  for  Radio  Mirror 

Clothes  from  Harry  Cooper,  Hollywood 


■  Ginny  selected  a  well  tai- 
lored black  crepe  frock,  above, 
to  wear  with  her  coat  and  a 
dressy  black  velvet  hat  with 
a  veil  for  "that  luncheon  date" 
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■  Ginny's  two  for  one  dine  and  dance 
costume  is  of  sapphire  blue  pebbly 
crepe,  with  jacket  embroidered  in 
Chinese  red  and  crystal  beads.  For 
formal  wear   (left)    she  removes  top. 
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m  Rivalling  the  wildest  flight 
of  a  romancer's  imagination 
is  this  true  story  of  a  girl 
who  took  from  the  darkness 
of  the  unknown  a  power  that 
many  struggle  vainly  to  find 

By    MARIAN    RHEA 


THERE  is  no  logical  explanation 
for  this  story  I  am  about  to  tell. 
Only  if  you  believe  in  an  un- 
seen, inexplicable  force  existing  in 
that  realm  beyond  human  con- 
ception, yet  able  at  times  to  com- 
municate itself  to  you  or  to  me,  can 
you  find  the  answer.  And  then,  of 
course,  you  can  only  guess.  ...  As 
Ida  does.  .  .  . 

On  a  certain  Monday  night  a  few 
weeks  ago,  you  may  have  sat  by 
your  radio  and  listened  to  the  music 
of  Gordon  Jenkins'  orchestra  on  the 
"Little  Old  Hollywood"  hour.  The 
program  you  heard  was  one  of  those 
musical  dramatizations  of  his,  of  the 
life  of  a  celebrity.  And  on  this  day, 
that  celebrity  was  a  slender,  wide 
blue-eyed  girl  whom  you've  often 
heard  on  the  air  and  who,  of  late, 
has  come  to  be  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  motion  pictures.  Ida  Lupino. 
Back  the  lovely,  interpretive 
music  carried  you,  that  day,  to  the 
colorful  childhood  of  this  daughter 
of  the  famous  British  theatrical 
star,  Stanley  Lupino;  through  her 
struggle  for  a  place  on  stage  and 
screen,  the  long,  terrible  illness  that 
beset  her  just  as  she  was  gaining  a 
foothold  in  Hollywood,  her  romantic 
marriage  to  Louis  Hayward,  her 
recent  great  success  as  a  dramatic 
actress.  The  program  was  climaxed 
with  music,  not  of  Gordon  Jenkins' 
making,  but  of  Ida  Lupino's  own — 
a  part  of  the  "Aladdin  Suite"  which 
she  herself  composed.  And  it  is  on 
this  "Aladdin  Suite"  and  how  it 
came  to  be  written — how  any  and 
all  of  the  music  that  Ida  has  writ- 
ten came  into  being — that  hangs 
this  story.     This  incredible  story  of 
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an  unseen  force  which  visited  her, 
bearing  a  priceless  gift. 

The  story  begins  one  night  in  the 
summer  of  1935  when  Ida  Lupino 
was  desperately  ill  with  infantile 
paralysis.  It  was  hot  that  night, 
sultry  and  oppressive.  Clouds 
banked  darkly  in  the  mountains  to 
the  east  and  the  heat  lights  played 
on  the  horizon.  Ida  lay,  feverish 
and  faint  in  her  bed,  while  her 
mother  watched  beside  her.  The 
crisis  must  come  soon,  spelling  re- 
covery or — the  end.  Ida  knew  that, 
but  she  didn't  care — much.  She 
was  too  spent  with  fighting. 

Then  it  happened.  Suddenly, 
from  far  away,  she  heard  music. 
Wonderful  music.  Music  that  be- 
longed only  to  her,  lifted  her  from 
the  spell  of  beckoning  death  and 
urged  her  back  to  the  task  and  the 
joy  of  living. 

She  turned  her  head  on  the  hot 
pillow  and  whispered,  "I  am  going 
to  write  music.  .  .  ." 

Later,  when  the  doctor  came, 
Mrs.  Lupino  spoke  to  him  fearfully. 
"She's  delirious!    She's  worse!" 

But  he,  bending  over  the  sick 
girl,  was  reassuring.  "No,  she's 
better,"  he  said.     "She'll  get  well." 

And  that  was  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  the  strange  force  which  is 
this  day  Ida  Lupino's.  The  second 
manifestation  came  during  her  con- 
valescence and  it  nearly  frightened 
to  death  her  mother  and  the  others 
about  her. 

But  before  that,  there  must  be  an 
interpolation.  This' is  important.  I 
shall  let  Ida  make  it  herself. 

"I  had  always  hated  music!  True, 
I  had  been  given  music  lessons  at 
school,  but  I  loathed  every  note, 
every  tone.  I  used  to  run  away 
from  classes  and  to  bribe  my  chums 
to  take  my  turn  in  the  private 
practice  rooms,  while  the  teachers 
thought  it  was  I  running  scales  and 
drumming  out  exercises.  And  sym- 
phonic music  bored  me  no  end.  I 
couldn't  play  the  piano,  nor  any 
instrument.  I  didn't  know  one  note 
from  another.  I  didn't  want  to  .  .  . 
until  that  night  when  I  said  to  my 
mother,  'I  am  going  to  write  music' 

"Poor  mother.  No  wonder  she 
thought  me  delirious." 

And  Ida's  mother  feared  more 
than  that  on  a  certain  day  during 
her  daughter's  convalescence.  For 
it    was    then    that    the    mysterious 
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music  which  had  invaded  Ida's 
being  that  night  when  she  lay  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  returned. 

Ida  was  up  by  now,  weak  but  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  And  on  a 
certain  afternoon,  hot  and  sultry  as 
had  been  that  unforgettable  night, 
suddenly  music  again  welled  within 
her.  Music  not  to  be  denied,  this 
time. 

"Hearing,  again,  somehow,  such 
music  as  I  had  never  dreamed  of," 
she  says,  "heedless  of  all  but  that 
great  singing  within  me,  I  went  to 
the  piano  and  played.  Harmonies 
swelled  from  the  keys.  Beautifvil 
chords.  Bits  of  melody.  My  fingers 
were  swift  and  pliable.  It  was  as 
though  I  were  a  medium  through 


which  a  message  of  melody  flowed. 

"My  mother  came  into  the  room 
as  I  was  playing.     She  went  white. 

"  'Ida,'  she  gasped,  'you're  play- 
ing the  piano!  Ida,  you  never  could 
play  before  this!  How  did  you  learn 
and  what  are  you  playing?' 

"I  remember  seeing  her  tremble, 
and  the  fear  that  came  into  her 
eyes  as  I  answered  her:  'Yes, 
mother,  I  am  playing,  and  I  never 
could  play  before  this.  Mother,  I 
don't  know  how  I  learned  nor  what 
I'm  playing.  .  .  .'  " 

Those  are  Ida's  own  words.  I  do 
not  ask  you — and  she  does  not — 
to  believe  them.  But — she  was 
playingl 

(Continued  on  page  85) 
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■  Reproduced  here  is  an  actual  page 

■from    Ida    Lupino's    notebook,    just    as    she    wrote 

it   down,    of   symphonic   music   which    she   composed   as    it   was 

dictated    to    her    by    an    inner    force    she    herself    is    unable    to    explain. 
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■  "if  we  could  always 
be  like  this,"  Eliza- 
beth sighed  to  herself. 


Posed  by  Erin  O'Brien- 
Moore  as  Elizabeth:  Wm. 
Post.  Jr.,  as  John  Perry 


^imc^ 


■  In  the  shadow  of  disaster,  Elizabeth  learns  the  great 
lesson  of  her  life — the  lesson  that  must  be  learned 
by  every   woman   who   hopes   to   keep   her   husband's    love 


E 


LIZABETH 
Perry  was  resentful,  fearful  and 
terribly  alone.  John,  her  husband, 
whom  she  adored,  was  so  immersed 
in  Perry's  Department  Store  that 
he  had  forgotten  about  his  wife  and 
home.  The  women  with  whom  he 
worked  in  the  store  shared  more 
of  his  thoughts  than  his  own  wife. 
There  was  Annette  Rogers,  clever 
J  young  society  woman  who  was 
I' John's  chief  dress  designer.  Jealousy 
for  Annette's  ability,  which  John 
seemed  to  admire  so  much,  led 
Elizabeth  to  take  an  almost  fatal 
step.  From  Robin  Pennington,  a 
millionaire  friend,  she  learned  that 
Annette's  successful  manipulations 
on  the  stock  market  were  solely 
the  result  of  tips  given  her  by  Pen- 
nington. Further,  Elizabeth  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  John  Perry 
was  loaning  Annette  the  money 
with  which  to  play  the  market.  Im- 
pulsively, Elizabeth  asked  Penning- 
ton for  one  of  his  market  tips,  and, 
following  his  advice,  invested  $20,- 
000  worth  of  bonds  which  John  had 
given  her  on  their  marriage.  Her 
broker  persuaded  her  to  buy  on 
margin,  with  the  result  that  when 
the  stock  went  down  she  first 
mortgaged  their  home  for  an  addi- 
tional $10,000  to  cover  her  invest- 
ment, then  helplessly  watched  the 
entire  $30,000  wiped  out. 

After  that,  it  was  ironic  to  dis- 
cover that  Annette,  too,  had  lost 
money — John's  money — and  that 
rather  than  face  John  she  was  going 
to  marry  Henry  Sullivan,  owner  of 
the  store  which  competed  with 
Perry's. 

John's  discovery  that  Elizabeth 
had  lost  their  money  caused  a 
breach  between  them  that  was  slow 
in  healing.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
forced  to  go  to  Mortimer  Prince  for 
financial  aid.  Prince  loaned  him 
money,  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  John  take  Carlie,  his  flighty, 
spoiled  daughter,  and  teach  her  de- 
partment store  management.  Al- 
though John  looked  upon  Carlie  as 
a  child,  she  fell  in  love  with  him 
and  maneuvered  him  into  an  em- 
barrassing position  when  a  hotel  in 
which  they  were  both  staying 
burned   down.      John's   refusal   to 


tell  Elizabeth  why  he  was  in  the 
hotel  caused  her  to  accept  an  offer 
made  by  Robin  Pennington  to  sing 
on  a  radio  station  he  had  just 
bought.  Without  saying  anything 
to  John,  she  prepared  to  leave  for 
New  York  to  study,  and  was  all 
ready  to  go  when  she  learned  that 
she  was  to  have  a  child.  Hurrying 
to  the  store  to  tell  John,  she  arrived 
in  the  midst  of  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  employees — and  in  the 
excitement  she  fell.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  blinding  pain  which 
shot  through  her,  she  knew  that  her 
reason  for  coming  to  the  store  no 
longer  existed. 

A  T  first,  as  Elizabeth  lay  on  the 

/\    narrow   bed   in   the   hospital, 

/     \  she  was  conscious  only  of  a 

numbed  sense  of  helplessness.    Her 

days  ran  hazily  together  and  merely 

FlctionJied  by  Ethelda  Bedford  from 
the  radio  serial  lieard  daliy  at  3:30 
P.  M.,  E.S.T.,  en  NBC-Blue,  sponsored 
by  Freezone  and  Ko/ynos  Toothpaste. 

were  excuses  to  sleep  and  thus 
evade  reality  a  little  longer. 

Reality  became — John.  He  often 
sat  beside  her,  so  tense  with  worry 
that  the  air  in  the  room  tightened 
about  his  presence.  Without  open- 
ing his  eyes,  during  those  uncertain 
days,  Elizabeth  could  see  him, 
frowning  and  shifting  in  the 
straight-backed  chair.  She  was  too 
ill  to  help  now.  If  only  she  could 
sleep  and  awaken  refreshed,  with  a 
clear  view  of  what  to  say  to  him, 
something  which  would  miracu- 
lously make  everything  smooth  in 
their  lives  againi 

Gradually  she  reached  the  place, 
during  the  second  week,  where  she 
clutched  that  sheet  in  nervous 
fingers  and  talked  to  John — in  the 
polite  way  she  spoke  to  the  nurse, 
to  the  doctor,  and  to  Granny 
Manners. 

His  replies  were  just  as  tenderly 
polite  and,  she  felt,  they  only 
skimmed  the  surface  of  his  thoughts. 
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Carlie's  name  was  not  mentioned, 
although  the  vision  of  her  childish 
figure,  her  soft  eyes,  seemed  to  ac- 
company every  word  uttered  in 
that  room. 

Nor  did  they  mention  Robin  Pen- 
nington, whose  flowers  were  a  re- 
minder of  him  from  every  corner 
of  the  room.  Twice  he  telephoned 
while  John  was  there. 

Elizabeth  had  been  at  her  own 
home  more  than  a  week  before  her 
hold  on  the  pathetic  shield  of 
evasion  was  torn  from  her  hands. 
And  it  took  Granny  Manners  to 
manage  that. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  holding 
a  man's  love  without  doing  some- 
thing about  it,"  said  Granny  over 
her  flying  knitting  needles.  Her 
wise  old  eyes  saw  the  sudden 
movement  which  ran  through 
Elizabeth's  thin  body.  Without 
waiting  longer  than  it  took  the 
barb  to  strike,  she  continued: 
"You're  not  being  fair  to  yourself — 
or  to  John.  And  don't  widen  your 
eyes  at  me  that  way,  my  dear.  You 
can't  pretend  life  is  not  marching 
right  along.  The  important  thing 
is:  When  are  you  going  to  take  part 
in  the  parade  again?" 

Elizabeth's  long  fingers  tortured 
each  other  in  her  lap.  Granny  didn't 
know  the  anguish  Elizabeth  had 
tried  to  live  through,  the  thoughts 
she  had  tortured  herself  with  dur- 
ing those  numb,  helpless  days  in 
the  hospital.  How  baffled  she  had 
been!  And  how  ashamed  of  think- 
ing that  she  might  hold  John  by 
telling  him  she  was  going  to  have 
his  child,  wanting  to  hold  him 
through  duty — the  gray  ashes  of 
love! 

"You  can't  go  on  thinking  of 
yourself  all  the  time,"  Granny  cau- 
tioned. "John  needs  some  thinking 
about,  too.  After  all,  he's  still  your 
husband." 

"I  know,  Granny.  I  must  do 
something.  I — I've  just  tried  to 
hope  I'd  be  up  to  it." 


"There  are  two  kinds  of  women 
in  this  world.  Those  that  work  to 
keep  ahead — and  those  that  work 
to  catch  up.  The  latter  escape 
their  places  in  the  parade  by  get- 
ting sick,  begging  for  sympathy — 
you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Granny,  you  don't  think  that  I — 
I  purposely  would — " 

"I  don't  think  you  fell  off  that 
desk  purposely,  no.  But  I  think 
you've  coddled  yourself  long 
enough,  ElizalDeth.  Nearly  a  month 
now  since  you  were  all  packed  to 
go  to  New  York — and  made  that 
little  righteous  speech  to  protect 
John  and  Carlie  Prince  at  the  store. 
I  hope  you  know  by  now  that  you 
piled  more  worry  on  John's  head — 
I  don't  think  he  was  very  appre- 
ciative of  that  kind  of  help.  A  man 
doesn't  want  his  wife  to  fight  his 
battles  for  him,  my  dear." 

ELIZABETH'S  face  was  wet  with 
tears.  She  gripped  the  arms  of 
her  chair  and  listened  to  Granny's 
astringent  talk. 

"John  doesn't  need  me  any  more," 
she  said  defensively.  "That's  why 
1  was  going  away." 

"Easier  to  go  away  than  stay  here 
and  fight  to  make  him  need  you 
more  than  he  needs  'Someone  else." 

"Oh,  Granny!  You  don't  under- 
stand. If  holding  John's  love  means 
constantly  fighting  to  keep  it — per- 
haps the  wisest  thing  is  for  me  to 
let  him  go.  I  can't  go  on  living  in 
the  continual  fear  that  I  am  not 
enough  for  him." 

Norma  Manners  shook  her  gray 
head  and  made  little  sounds  of  im- 
patience with  her  lips. 
,  "Well,  if  you  feel  that  way — you' 
might  let  John  know  it.  As  it  is 
now,  the  poor  man — " 

"Carlie  no  doubt  sympathizes 
with  him  enough  for  both  of  us!" 

"Temper!"  said  Granny  and 
fluffed  her  skirts  out  around  her. 
"At  least  you've  come  out  of  that 
heavy  fog  you've  been  in  so  long. 
I'm  going  now — and  mind  you  stay 
out  of  the  fog!" 

"I'll  talk  to  him  tonight.  Granny," 
Elizabeth  promised,  kissing  the  soft, 
withered  cheek.     "And  thank  you." 

How  badly  Granny  must  have 
believed  she  needed  that  prodding, 
Elizabeth  told  herself,  feeling  anx- 
ious and  excited,  and  even  a  little 
relieved'  that  she  had  decided  to 
talk  things  out  with  John.  How 
could  she  have  thought  she  was 
gaining  any  ground  by  postponing 
the  issue?  She  had  been  unfair — 
more  to  him  than  to  herself.  When 
every  day  she  knew  he  was  seeing 
Carlie — people  were  talking.  Just 
because  she  made  that  righteous 
speech,  as  Granny  called  it,  and 
then   got  herself  into   the  hosoital 
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had  not  changed  things.  John  was 
no  different.  He  still  worked  late 
and  left  early — he'd  called  to  say  he 
couldn't  be  home  to  dinner  this 
very  night — and  he  still  was  with 
Carlie  almost  every  hour  away 
from  home. 

Elizabeth  had  just  finished  the 
tray  of  dinner  Molly  brought  into 
the  living-room  for  her  that  night 
when  the  doorbell  rang. 

"Mr.  Prince  would  like  to  see 
you,"  Molly  came  in  with  the  mes- 
sage. 

"Mr.  Prince?"  Elizabeth  said,  a 
vision  of  the  tall,  gray-haired  man 
mounting  in  her  mind  to  frighten- 
ing proportions.  "Take  this  tray 
and  ask  him  in." 

Elizabeth  stood  as  he  came  to- 
ward her.  She  noted  that  he  was 
thinner,  and  that  his  deep-set  eyes, 
almost  hidden  behind  thick  gray 
brows,  looked  feverish. 

"Mrs.  Perry,  forgive  me  for  call- 
ing so  unceremoniously  on  you." 
He  held  her  hand  in  his  strong 
fingers.    "I  had  to  talk  to  you — " 

Needless  for  him  to  say,  "About 
your  husband  and  my  daughter." 
She  knew  he  had  come  to  talk  to 
her  about  them,  that  now  she  would 
have  to  step  out  into  the  parade, 
sooner  than  even  Granny  had  ex- 
pected her  to.  She  dropped  back  on 
the  couch,  saying  mechanically, 
"Please  sit  down." 

The  efficient  Molly  was  bringing 
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in  cups  and  saucers,  the  decanter 
of  brandy  with  a  glass.  Elizabeth 
grasped  that  minute  to  collect  her- 
self, watching  Mortimer  Prince  re- 
fuse coffee,  pour  himself  a  drink  of 
brandy.    He  lit  a  cigarette. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  my 
daughter,  Carolyn.  Carlie,"  his 
voice  warmed  over  the  nickname, 
"has  been  my  problem  since  her 
mother  died.  Now,  I  realize  she  has 
become  your  problem,  too." 

Elizabeth  moved  to  the  edge  of 
the  sofa,  braced  herself  with  her 
hands  on  the  cushions.  Her  heart 
hammered  painfully. 

"Carlie  tells  me  that  she  and 
John  are  in  love — so  naturally 
John's  freedom  is  necessary." 

After  that  minute  dragged  over 
her  heart,  Elizabeth  said,  "John 
wants  to  marry  her?" 

"Let's  put  it  this  way:  Carlie 
wants  to  marry  him.  She  claims 
to  love  him  very  much.  I  don't 
know.  You  see,  I've  tried  to  giv 
her  what  she  wants  as  nearly  as  Ij 
can.  Spoiled  her,  perhaps.  Now 
I  find  she  wants  the  husband  of 
another  woman.  .  .  .  Well,  here  I 
am,  asking  you  to  divorce  him  for 
her.  That  is  the  way  it  is,  MrsJ 
Perry.  I  can  only  hope  you  under-j 
stand."  I 

Elizabeth  nodded  slowly,  seeingi 
the  word  "divorce"  which  she  had^ 
never  voiced,  flashing  between, 
them. 

"Divorce,"  she  said.  "Then  John 
has — ^planned  to  marry  her  when 
he  is  free?" 

"Carlie  thinks  you  don't  mind 
too  seriously,"  Prince  said.  "She 
has  brilliant  plans  for  their  future 
together.  And  although  the  no- 
toriety, naturally,  has  hindered  hi3 
career  here,  in  New  York — " 

"New  York?  You  mean,  John  in- 
tends to  go  to  New  York?" 

Prince  nodded  his  gray  head.  "Of 
course  he  couldn't  stay  here." 

"How  .do  you  mean — " 

She  knew,  although  she  sat  there 
and  heard  him  explain  that  a  small 
store  would  not  weather  the  no- 
toriety of  its  president  in  a  small 
community,  which  would  not  soon 
forget  those  radio  and  newspaper 
reports. 

"The  publicity's  hurt  Carlie,  too. 
And  the  club  women  have  boycotted 
Perry's  store.  My  daughter's  hap- 
piness is  far  more  important  to  me 
than  Perry's  store,"  Prince  was 
saying  in  his  polite  way.  "Then, 
that  story  about  Perry's  rescuing 
Carlie  from  the  fire  perfected  the 
romantic  picture  of  him  in  her 
mind — " 

"Romantic  picture!"  she  repeated 
in  a  dry  unnatural  voice.  "How 
can  you  use  the  word  romantic? 
There  is   (Continued  on  page  77) 
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■  In  behind-the-scenes  history:  from 
left  to  right,  Mrs.  John  J,  Dempsey, 
"Princess  Alice"  Longworth,  Mrs.  John 
Garner,  Mrs.  Wendell  Willkie,  Mrs. 
Albert  Chandler,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Howes. 
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IN   WAS-tlfHGTON 


■  No  longer  is  our  country's 
history  decided  in  the  cold 
halls  of  the  Capitol,  but  in 
thickly  carpeted  drawing 
rooms  with  sweet  music  and 
dim  lights — where  wives  of 
great  men  play  their  roles 

THEIR  names  never  are  recorded 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Even  in  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory they  exist  only  as  an  aster- 
isk, next  to  a  Congressman's  name 
(indicating,  says  the  reference,  that 
"the  member  of  Congress  is  accom- 
panied by  his  wife"). 

But  the  women  for  whom  those 

tiny  asterisks  are  symbols  are  the 

most  powerful  of  all  off-stage  fac- 

,  tors  in  our  nation's  capital.     With- 

I  out  them,  the  men  we  call  states- 

j  men   would   still   be   back   in   their 

I  home  towns,  watching  rusty  attor- 

I  ney-at-law     signs     swing     in     the 

breeze  outside  their  windows. 
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Nor  are  these  women  any  more 
beautiful  or  intelligent  than  any 
ambitious  housewife  in  your  own 
neighborhood.  Basically,  nothing 
has  changed  for  them  except  their 
addresses.  Main  Street  has  become 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  church 
social  is  an  Embassy  reception.  The 
guests  become  Senators  and  Sul- 
tans, instead  of  Our  Town's  bank- 
ers or  bakers. 

The  job  had  just  grown  bigger. 
Back  home,  the  women's  social 
activities  affected — in  success  or 
failure — only  a  little  world.  In 
Washington,   they   affect   all   of   us. 

It  isn"t  a  really  new  story  I  have 
to  tell  you.  The  woman's  part  was 
no  different  when  Washington  was 
very  young  and  muddy.  Then  it 
was  dimpled  Dolly  Madison  who 
first  influenced  American  history 
with  her  teas  and  dinner  parties. 

Each  administration,  famous  or 
obscure,  has  had  its  distaff-side 
celebrity  in  the  background.  Be- 
hind Abe  Lincoln  was  Mary  Todd. 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  noted  Washington  news- 
caster, broadcasts  frequently  over  MBS. 


She  was  not  Honest  Abe's  dream,  as 
Ann  Rutledge  was:  but  she  pushed 
him  from  lackadaisical  Illinois  bar- 
rister to  immortality. 

The  beautiful  "Princess  Alice" 
Roosevelt  drew  from  her  dynamic 
father  his  almost  unbelievable  sup- 
ply of  vigor  and  energy.  In  her 
days  in  the  White  House,  her  charm 
and  spirit  made  the  Court  of  St. 
James  dim  by  comparison.  And  it 
was  that  force,  alone,  that  picked 
up  the  mild-mannered,  pleasant 
little  Congressman  from  Cincinnati 
whom  she  married — Nick  Long- 
worth — and  drove  him  up.  up,  up 
to  become  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Today  Nick  Longworth  is  gone, 
but  the  force  of  "Princess  Alice" 
keeps  on,  perhaps  stronger  than 
ever.  Today,  as  before,  she  holds 
court  for  political  intellectuals.  A 
brilliant  woman,  she  follows  legis- 
lation carefully,  and  those  who 
make  legislation  gather  in  her 
drawing  rooni,  to  discuss  politics, 
the  third  term.  WPA.  labor,  the 
war,  and  what  have  you.  Her  din- 
ing room    {Continued  on  page   82) 
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THE    COOKING   CORNER    PRESENTS 


By  KATE  SMITH 

Radio  Mirror's  Food  Counsellor 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's  daily  fo/ks  over  CBS  at  72 
noon,  E.S.T.,  and  her  Friday  night  variety  show 
at  8:00  on   CBS,  both  sponsored  by  General  Foods. 


AGAIN  I've  delved  into  that 
/\  treasure  trove  of  fine  cooking 
/  ^  — the  recipes  you  readers  sent 
in  to  Radio  Mirror's  Cooking  Cor- 
ner contest — and  as  I've  done  be- 
fore, I've  come  up  with  more  prize 
winners.  They  are  prize  winners 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Each 
recipe  on  these  pages  earned  an 
award  for  the  contestant  who 
sent  it  in  and  every  one  of  them 
will  bring  you  rewards  in  the  form 
of  the  delighted  approval  of  your 
family  and  in  your  own  satisfaction 
at  meriting  it. 

Our  culinary  prize  winners  this 
month  include  widely  diversified 
dishes,  but  they  have  these  things 
in  common:  They  are  easy  to  pre- 
pare, requiring  only  a  minimum  of 
attention  once  they  have  started  to 
cook;  they  are  economical,  both  in 
the  fact  that  their  basic  ingredients 
are  inexpensive  and  that  they 
utilize  staples  usually  bought  in 
quantity  and  kept  on  hand;  and, 
best  of  all,  they  are  at  the  top  of 
the  list  for  flavor  appeal. 

Tuna  and  Mushroom  Casserole 
(Mrs.  Edward   M.  Monroe,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

4  tbls.   butter   or   margarine 
4  tbls.  flour 
1/4  tsp.  pepper 
3V2  oz.     package     potato     chips 

(crushed) 
21/2   cups  tuna  fish  (two  7-oz.  cans) 
%   cup     mushrooms     (sliced     and 

sauteed,  or  canned) 
Melt  butter  in  double  boiler,  add 
flour  and  pepper  and  stir  smooth. 
Pour  in  milk  gradually  and  cook 
until  smooth  and  thick.  Add  three- 
fourths  of  the  crushed  potato  chips, 
together  with  the  tuna  fish  and 
mushrooms,  to  the  sauce,  pour  into 
greased  casserole  and  top  with  re- 
maining potato  chips.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  for  thirty  minutes. 
Serves  six.     For  a  more  substantial 
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meal,  top  the  casserole  with  small 
biscuits  as  we  have  illustrated  here 
and  serve  additional  biscuits  during 
dinner. 

Real  East  Indian  Curried  Chicken 
(Mrs.   Ceery  Anonder,    Miami,    Fla.) 

4 -lb.  chicken  (cut  up) 

2  tbls.  flour 

3  tbls.  butter 

11/2  tsp.  curry  powder 
1  large  onion  (minced) 
1  tsp.  salt 


Pinch  black  pepper 
5  medium   potatoes    (peeled   and 
quartered) 
Boiling  water 
Roll  pieces  of  chicken  in  the  flour. 
Put  2  tbls.  butter  in  skillet  (not  too 
hot) ;  add  1  tsp.  curry  powder  and 
minced  onion.   When  golden  brown, 
add  chicken,  piece  by  piece,  turning 
so  all  sides  are  nicely  browned.  Add 
salt  and  pepper.    Transfer  to  cook- 
ing pot,   cover  with  boiling  water 
and  simmer  until  chicken  is  nearly 


THE  LUNCH  BOX 

If  you  are  among  the  many  mothers 
to  whom  the  school  term  means  the 
preparation  of  lunchboxes,  here  are 
a  few  cardinal  principles  to  ensure 
appealing  and  well-balanced  noon- 
time meals  for  your  little  ones. 

1.  Beverages.  Milk  or  hot  cocoa 
made  with  milk  for  the  thermos  bottle. 

2.  Sandwiches.  Whole  wheat, 
Boston  brown  or  rye  bread  for  va- 
riety with  white  bread.  For  filling: 
Prepared  sandwich  loaf  or  potted 
meat;  cold  roasted  or  broiled  meat, 
ground  and  blended  with  mayonnaise 
(these  keep  moist  longer  than  cold 
slices  from  a  roast);  cream  cheese 
combined  with  jelly,  minced  olives  or 
green  pepper;  jelly  or  jam;  peanut 
butter. 

3.  Fruit.  Apples,  oranges  (peeled 
and  divided  into  sections  for  younger 
children),  bananas  or  any  other  fresh 
fruit  in  season.  Cooked  fruit — an  in- 
dividual serving  in  a  leak-proof  jar. 
You  will  find  many  one-portion  can 
of  fruits  on  your  grocer's  shelves. 

4.  Dessert.  Cake,  cookies  or  indi- 
vidual fruit  pies.  Wholesome  foods 
of  this  type  at  noon  mean  fewer  de- 


mands for  candies  between   meals. 

5.  Extras.  Deviled  eggs,  olives  or 
pickles  or  nut  meats  occasionally:  in- 
dividual baked  beans  or  casserole 
dishes  which   can   be  eaten  cold. 

6.  Equipment.  Spoon  and  fork  for 
foods  which  can't  be  eaten  with  the 
fingers.     Plenty  of  paper  napkins. 

7.  Packing.  Use  plenty  of  waxed 
paper  and  pack  each  item  separately. 

8.  Planning  and  marketing.  In 
planning  your  weekly  menus,  take 
each  day's  lunch  box  into  considera- 
tion. It  will  take  a  few  additional 
minutes,  but  it  will  save  confusion 
when  putting  up  lunches  and  will  re- 
sult in  better  balanced  and  more  nour- 
ishing noontime  meals — and  in  health 
and  happiness  for  your  little  one. 
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■  Plantation  Surprise — a  recipe  for 
leftovers  by  Mrs.  Durward  Bracken. 

done.  Add  potatoes.  When  pota- 
toes are  done,  add  the  remaining 
butter  (melted)  and  curry  powder. 
This  recipe  was  brought  back  by 
Mrs.  Anander's  grandmother  from 
a  visit  to  India,  during  which  she 
was  the  guest  of  the  famous  poet, 
Rabindra  Nath  Tagore. 

Plantation  Surprise 
(Mrs.  Durward   Bracken,  San   Francisco,  Cal.) 

2  tbls.  shortening 

11/2  tbls.  flour 

J4  tsp.  salt 

Vs  tsp.  pepper 

2  tbls.   minced  parsley 

1  tbls.  onion  juice 

2  eggs    (separated) 

3  cups  cooked  meat  (ground) 
IV2  cups  milk 

Melt  fat  and  blend  in  flour.  Add 
seasonings  and  mix  well.  Stir  in 
milk  slowly  and  stir  until  mixture 
thickens.  Add  beaten  egg  yolks 
and  meat,  then  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Turn  into  greased  bak- 
mg  dish,  and  place  in  pan  of  water 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until 
firm,  about  30  minutes.  Serve  im- 
mediately. 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  Mrs. 
Bracken  that  "this  is  a  delightful 
way  to  use  leftovers  from  Sunday's 
roast."  She  suggests  roast  veal, 
although  she  considers  beef,  lamb 
or  pork  equally  delicious. 

Salmon  and  Corn  Casserole 
(Mrs.    H.    D.    Robertson,    Minneapolis,    Minn.) 

I  can  cream-style  corn 

1  can  red   salmon    (free   of  bones, 
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■  Econonnize  with  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Monroe's    tunafish    casserole. 

excess  oil   and   skin) 

1  cup  finely  rolled  cracker  crumbs 

2  tbls.  pimiento    (minced) 

2  tbls.  green  pepper   (minced) 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
1  cup  milk 

Mix  together  all  ingredients,  turn 
into  buttered  casserole  and  bake  in 
medium  oven  45  minutes. 

You  will  find  this  a  life  saver  for 
an  emergency  meal,  since  no  doubt 
the  canned  salmon,  corn  and  pi- 
miento are  on  your  canned  goods 
shelf  and  the  green  pepper  tucked 
into  the  salad  container  in  your 
refrigerator. 

Yola's  Meat  Loaf 

(Miss  Yola   Righetti,  Salinas,  Cat.) 

2  lbs.  ground  round  steak 
1/4   lb.  ground  pork 

11/2  cups  rolled  oats 

1  small  can  minced  olives 

1  large     can     tomatoes     (reserve 

juice) 
1  onion    (diced) 
1  clove  garlic   (minced) 
1  egg 

Salt,      pepper,      cayenne      and 

Worcestershire  sauce  to  taste 
1  tbl.     flour 

3  or  4  hard  cooked  eggs 

Mix  together  the  meat,  rolled 
oats,  olives,  strained  tomatoes, 
onion,  garlic,  egg  and  seasonings. 
Divide  mixture,  and  place  half  of  it 
in  a  buttered  baking  pan  or  roaster, 
shaping  into  a  loaf.  Place  hard 
cooked  eggs  on  meat  layer,  and 
cover    with    remaining    mixture, 


■  Delicious  is  the  mixed  meat  loaf 
submitted    by   Miss   Yola    Righetti. 

packing  firmly.  Thicken  tomato 
juice  with  flour  and  pour  over  loaf. 
Bake  at  450  degrees  F.  for  half  an 
hour;  reduce  temperature  to  350 
degrees  F.  and  bake  for  another 
half  hour.  Invert  loaf  onto  platter 
for  serving. 

Miss  Righetti  suggests  serving 
with  the  meat  loaf  a  salad  made  of 
lettuce,  string  beans  and  beets; 
toasted  French  bread,  apple  pie  and 
coffee. 

Savory  Veal   Roll 

(Mrs.  Helen  Ashley,  Hartville,  Ohio) 

1  qt.  stale  bread  crumbs 

2  tsps.  salt 
2  tsps.  sage 

2  tsps.  chopped  parsley 

2  tsps.  chopped  celery 
Pinch  pepper 

1/4  cup  shortening 

3  tbls.   minced  onion 

1  large  slice  veal,  ¥4  inch  thick 

Flour 

Milk 
Combine  salt,  sage,  parsley, 
celery  and  pepper.  Cook  onion 
slowly  in  part  of  the  shortening 
until  tender.  Add  crumb  mixture 
and  continue  cooking  until  crumbs 
are  golden  brown.  Spread  mixture 
on  veal,  roll  tightly  and  tie  with 
string.  Roll  veal  in  flour  and 
saute  in  remaining  shortening  until 
brown  on  all  sides.  Place  roll  in 
casserole  and  add  sufficient  milk  to 
almost  but  not  quite  cover  it.  Cook, 
covered,  at  350  degrees  F.  for  iy4 
hours.     Serves  four. 
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HAT  persistent  rumor  about 
Kay  Kyser  and  Ginny  Simms,  his 
vocalist,  has  cropped  up  again. 
They  are  married — but  definitely! 
— say  people  who  really  ought  to 
know.     And  to  lend  conviction  to 

■  KDYL's  charming  feminine 
announcer  is  Jerry  Lane — 
just  a  year  out  of  college, 
this    is    Jerry's    first    job.  ' 


the  report,  most  of  the  sources  you 
hear  it  from  agree  that  the  mar- 
riage took  place  about  three  years 
ago.  Meanwhile,  Kay  and  Ginny 
deny  that  they're  Mr.  and  Mrs., 
smilingly  but  firmly.  True,  neither 
is  ever  seen  with  another  date,  and 
they're  living  in  the  same  house  out 
in  Hollywood — hut  Ginny's  mother 
lives  there,  too,  as  a  chaperone. 

*  *      * 

Best  and  most  unexpected  news 
of  the  month:  Jack  Benny  and 
Mary  Livingstone  announce  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  baby  some- 
time during  the  coming  winter. 
They've  been  married  thirteen 
years,  and  this  will  be  the  first 
child  of  their  own — little  Joan 
Naomi  is  adopted. 

«■      *      * 

The  wedding  bells  will  be  ring- 
ing soon  for  Penny  Singleton, 
"Blondie"  on  screen  and  radio,  and 
Robert  Sparks,  producer  of  the 
"Blondie"   films. 

*  *      * 

Amazing  is  the  change  the  last 
year  has  brought  in  Frances  Lang- 
ford.  For  one  thing,  her  hair  is  a 
great  deal  lighter,  but  that's  unim- 
portant beside  the  change  in  her 
personality.     It's  no  secret  that  be- 
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fore  her  marriage  to  Jon  Hall 
Frances  was  a  shy,  if  beautiful, 
little  mouse.  Now  she's  gained 
poise  and  vivacity,  can  meet 
strangers  with  ease,  and  is  obvi- 
ously about  ten  times  as  happy. 
Here's  one  Hollywood  love  story 
that  seems  to  have  worked  out  to 
perfection. 

*  *      * 

Have  you  an  August  baby  in 
your  home?  If  you  have,  accord- 
ing to  NBC  statistics,  you  may  have 
a  coming  radio  star  on  your  hands, 
since  the  five  children  most  fre- 
quently starred  on  Chicago  radio 
shows  were  all  born  in  August. 
Count  'em  up;  Jane  Webb,  of  the 
Tom  Mix  cast;  Donald  Kraatz,  who 
plays  "Butch"  McEwan  in  Road  of 
Life;  Billy  Idelson,  the  "Rush"  of 
Vic  and  Sade;  Frankie  Pacelli,  the 
little  blind  boy  in  Mary  Marlin; 
and  Dickie  Holland,  star  of  the 
Bud  Barton  serial. 

*  *      * 

There's  a  glove  manufacturer  in 
Elmira,  New  York,  who  insists  that 
his  employees  take  time  out  every 
day  to  listen  to  NBC's  Vic  and  Sade 
broadcasts.  He  showed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  show  the  other  day 
by  sending  specially  made  pairs  of 
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Jack    Benny    introducing 
n,  on  the  Paramount  lot. 


Brenda  (left)  anl?  r"u-''^  attention  from  those  two  hW     • 

(  ^ft)  and  Cobma.  while  Jerry  Colonna  hovers  '"re  r'ear'' 
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iloves  to  everyone  connected  with 
' — cast,  engineer,  sound  man  and 
irector. 

*  *      * 

Jane  Wilson,  of  Fred  Waring's 
kng,  started  something  that  the 
?st  of  the  gang  are  having  trouble 
lishing.  A  few  weeks  ago  Jane 
lught  a  sack  of  corn  and  fed  a  few 
I  the  pigeons  that  hang  out  on  the 
jindow-ledges  of  the  Waring  office 
1  Broadway.  The  pigeons  were 
jiick  to  take  the  hint,  and  promptly 
I  3:30  every  afternoon  they  con- 

egate  for  more  handouts,  usually 

[inging  along  some  friends.     The 

I'aring-ites  take  turns  buying  the 

;rn. 

j  *      *      * 

JLook  for  Eddie  Wragge,  who  grew 

)    in    radio     as     one     of    Madge 

icker's  child  actors  at  NBC,  in  the 

Iw  March   of  Time   Movie,    "The 

imparts    We    Watch."     He    plays 

g  part  of  Walter  Averill,  the 
jung  American  who  became  the 
imbol  for  youths  who  gave  their 

es  in  the  first  World  War. 

*  *      * 
anny    Ross    bought    a    cow    the 
er  day  for  his  farm  in  upstate 
w  York.     He  acquired  her  at  an 
Iction    held     at    the    New    York 
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World's  Fair, 
stallmate  of 
beauty. 


and    she's    a   former 
Elsie,     the     famous 


Social  note:  Peg  Wall,  CBS 
actress,  has  just  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Dr.  S.  Hill  Gordon  of 
Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

*  *      * 

Now  that  Edgar  Bergen  is  back 
on  the  air  again,  Sunday  nights,  • 
let's  hope  he's  refreshed  by  the  va- 
cation from  Charlie  McCarthy  that 
he  didn't  get.  Bergen  deliberately 
left  Charlie  in  Hollywood  when  he 
started  off  to  travel  around  the 
country,  but  everyone  he  met  was 
so  disappointed  at  not  seeing  Charlie 
— Bergen  says  he  got  everything 
from  icy  stares  to  charges  of  child 
abandonment — that  he  had  to  send 
for  America's  favorite  imp,  who 
made  the  trip  across  the  continent 
on  an  airplane,  alone. 

*  »      * 

At  the  precise  instant  that  you 
thought  you  were  listening  to  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  the  English  movie  di- 
rector, talking  to  Herbert  Marshall 
on  the  CBS  Forecast  program,  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  in  New  York,  sitting 
quietly  in  a  CBS  studio  listening  to 
the  program,   which  was  broadcast 


from  Hollywood.  The  part  of  Alfred 
Hitchcock  was  taken  on  the  air  by 
a  radio  actor.  In  justice  to  the  CBS 
people,  they  really  expected  to  have 
Mr.  Hitchcock  on  the  air  in  person, 
up  until  a   (Continued  on  page  80) 

■  Don  Kerr  went  South  for 
his  health  and  landed  a  job 
on  station  WBT.  Here  he's 
interviewing  Anna  Neagle. 
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22-year-old  Bobby  Byrne  is 
radio's  youngest  dance  band 
leader — and  a  fine  tronnbonist. 
He  probably  takes  after  his 
father,  who  once  was  a  leader 
of    the    U.    S.    Military    Band. 


RAY  BLOCH  has  replaced  Johnny 
Green  on  two  of  those  Philip 
■   Morris  programs  and  may  get 
the  third  one  away. 

*  *         * 

The  Hal  Kemps  have  a  daughter. 
The  tall,  thin  Carolinian  has  two 
other  children  from  his  first  mar- 
riage. 

Anita  Boyer,  now  warbling  with 
Leo  Reisman,  has  split  profession- 
ally and  domestically  from  husband 

Dick  Barrie. 

*  *         * 

Benny  Goodman  walked  off  with 
Metronome  Magazine's  band  poll. 
Radio  Mirror's  1940  winner,  Sam- 
my Kaye,  finished  fifth  in  that  pe- 
riodical's sweet  band  division. 

*  *         * 

Columbia  records  have  slashed 
the  prices  of  their  classical  disks. 
$1  buys  a  12-inch  record.  Conduc- 
tors and  singers  include  Barbirolli 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Stokowski,  Rodzinski,  Nelson  Eddy, 
Nino  Martini,  and  Roland  Hayes. 
»         *         * 

Radio  Row  was  shocked  over  the 
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Assisting  Bobby  get  ahead, 
his  young  wife,  Pat.  They  live 
all  summer  in  this  little  whit 
house,  on  a  budget.  Below,  c 
home,  Bobby  tries  his  voice  o 
the  new  radio-recording  machin 
while   Pat   pays  close  attentici 


tragedy  of  lovely  Gertrude  Bogard 
who  played  electric  guitar  in  Phil 
Spitalny's  Hour  of  Charm  orchestra. 
Gertrude  was  to  have  married  in- 
terne Thomas  Bridges  on  August  3. 
Members  of  the  band  were  to  have 
sung    at    the    wedding    ceremonies. 


But  Fate  dealt  the  couple  a  cruel 
blow.  The  girl  musician  died  of 
pneumonia  on  her  wedding  day. 
The  grief-stricken  Spitalny  choir 
sang  instead  at  the  funeral  services. 
*  *  * 

Bob  Allen  and  his  bride,  Lee  Rid- 
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dell,  a  pretty  Indianapolis  school- 
teacher, are  practically  inseparable. 
Lee  accompanied  Bob  when  the 
Kemp  band  toured  this  summer. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Ann  McCall,  who  used  to 
sing  with  Charlie  Barnet,  now  has 
her  own  program  on  Mutual. 

*  *         * 

Marion  Shaw  is  Ruby  Newman's 
new  chirper.  George  Auld  and 
Billy  Butterfield  have  joined  Artie 

Shaw's  band. 

*  *         * 

The  network-ASCAP  war  may 
become  total  on  December  31  and 
after  that  all  the  bands  on  the  air 
will  have  to  get  new  theme  songs 
if  their  present  ones  are  under  the 
ASCAP  banner.  It  has  the  listeners 
worried.  Where  will  Glenn  Miller 
get  another  "Moonlight  Serenade" 
or  Whiteman  another  "Rhapsody  in 

Blue"? 

*  *         * 

If  amateur  tunesmiths  are  still  in- 
terested in  participating  in  the  Song 
Hit  Guild's  current  search  for  tal- 
ented lyricists  and  composers,  you 
can  get  all  the  details  by  writing 
the  Guild  at  1619  Broadway,  New 
York.  Amateur  Robert  De  Leon 
wrote  the  words  to  the  new  Kate 
Smith  hit,  "Can't  Get  Indiana  Off 
My  Mind."  Hoagy  Carmichael  of 
"Stardust"  fame,  wrote  the  music. 

VERY  YOUNG  MAN  WITH  A  HORN 

YOU  could  hear  a  pocketknife  drop 
in  the  hushed  music  room  of  Cass 
Technical  High  School  in  Detroit. 
Some  eighty  pairs  of  eyes  switched 
back  and  forth,  like  spectators  at  a 
tennis  match,  between  the  stern- 
faced  teacher  and  the  scarlet-faced, 
plump  youngster  who  stood  awk- 
wardly beside  his  desk. 

"Now,  Bobby,  I  want  you  to  go 
home  tonight  and  play  those  glis- 
sandos  until  you  get  them  right," 
snapped  the  teacher,  who  wasn't 
really  as  serious  as  he  made  out 
to  be. 

The  lad  nodded  mechanically  and 
slumped  into  his  seat. 

The  three-o'clock  bell  clanged 
mercifully  and  the  boys  rushed  out 
of  the  room.  Safe  from  the  crystal- 
like ears  of  instructor  Clarence 
Byrnes,  his  students  excitedly  dis- 
cussed the  latest  word-slashing. 

"Gee  whiz,"  whistled  one  boy, 
"you  would  think  that  the  old  man 


A   happy   group — In   the   costumes   they   wear   for   their    Universal    picture, 
"Argentine  Nights,"  the  Andrews  Sisters  show  "Mom  and  Pop"  Hollywood. 


would  at  least  take  it  easy  with  his 
own  son!" 

Today  Bobby  Byrne,  apple- 
cheeked  as  he  was  that  warm  day 
in  music  class,  but  some  ten  years 
older,  is  deeply  grateful  for  those 
strict  lectures  dealt  out  so  method- 
ically by  his  father  and  music 
teacher.  They  helped  mould  the 
blond,  22-year-old  musician  into 
one  of  the  country's  finest  trom- 
bonists and  radio's  youngest  dance 
band  leader.  Bobby  is  cui'rently 
winning  new  friends  on  a  road 
tour,  after  a  successful  summer 
stand  at  Glen  Island  Casino.  So  fast 
did  his  band  rise  in  favor  that  this 
Westchester  dance  oasis  selected 
Bobby  over  Woody  Herman,  Gene 
Krupa,  and  Bob  Chester. 

Bobby  still  vividly  recalls  those 
days  back  at  Cass  Tech — he,  the 
bashful  student,  his  father  the  tire- 
less, patient  instructor. 

"You  know,"  he  smiled,  "it  was 
tougher  studying  under  Dad  than 
with  a  stranger,  even  though  he 
told  me  repeatedly  that  I  was  his 
prize  pupil." 

There  was  just  never  any  ques- 
tion about  Bobby's  career.  Other 
band  leaders  had  to  overcome 
parental  objection.  Al  Donahue 
studied  law.  Eddy  Duchin  first 
tried  to  be  a  pharmacist  and  Bob 
Chester's  mother  dreamed  of  the 
day  her  son  would  take  his  place  in 
the  auto  manufacturing  field.  But 
the  Byrnes  knew  nothing  but  music 
as  a  vocation  for  their  children. 
Bobby's    mother    had   been    an    ac- 


« 
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complished  concert  pianist  before 
marriage  and  Clarence  Byrne  was 
once  the  proud  leader  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Band. 

Bobby  was  born  on  a  small  farm 
near  Columbus,  Ohio,  while  his  fa- 
ther was  with  the  army  in  France. 
But  when  his  ambitious  parent  re- 
turned, no  time  was  lost  in  starting 
the  infant  on  his  musical  education. 

When  the  boy  was  a  year  old,  the 
family  moved  to  Detroit,  where  his 
father  became  musical  instructor  of 
Cass  Tech  High  School,  an  institu- 
tion famed  for  its  student  bands. 
When  Mr.  Byrne  returned  from  the 
classroom  he  would  rush  to  his 
young  son  and  carry  him  to  the 
piano.  Bobby  could  tinkle  a  tune 
on  the  keyboard  when  he  was  two. 
Three  years  later  he  gave  his  first 
concert.  Then,  in  rapid  succession, 
Bobby  learned  the  piccolo,  flute, 
harp,  and  trombone.  Mr.  Byrne 
listened  carefully  as  the  boy  tried 
each  instrument;  decided  enthusias- 
tically that  the  horn  suited  him  best. 

Knee-deep  in  the  classics,  Bobby 
at  sixteen,  however,  was  still  a 
novice  when  it  came  to  jazz.  As  a 
result,  when  some  of  his  school 
chums  urged  him  to  join  an  or- 
chestra they  had  formed  to  play  at 
a  nearby  beer  garden,  Bobby  ac- 
cepted reluctantly.  It  didn't  take 
the  other  boys  long  to  realize  that 
in  Bobby  Byrne  they  had  no  juve- 
nile Jack  Teagarden. 

When  Tommy  and  Jimmy  Dorsey 
were  given  a  command  performance 
by    the     {Continued    on    page    86) 
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DANCE  band  leaders  make  poor 
husbands!" 
A  few  weeks  ago,  while  I 
was  reading  my  newspaper,  this 
statement  hit  me  right  in  the  eye. 
At  first,  I  was  astounded.  Then  I 
began  to  chuckle,  because  I  realized 
what  a  furor  this  statement  was  go- 
ing to  create  in  the  music  world. 

It  seems  two  college  professors, 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Lapiere  of  Stanford 
and  Dr.  Carlo  Lastrucci  of  San 
Francisco  State  College,  had  made  a 
survey  of  the  marital  state  of  a  hun- 
dred band  leaders.  And  this  was 
the  conclusion  they  arrived  at. 

They  are  quite  right.  Band 
leaders  do  not  make  good  husbands. 

Now,  I'm  not  going  to  take  a 
crack  at  those  in  the  same  business 
as  I  am.  That  would  be  foolish.  I 
have  many  friends  among  orchestra 
leaders  and  they  are  fine  men.  All 
I  want  to  do  is  to  explain  in  a  down- 
to-earth  way  why  marriage  and 
music  won't  mix. 

Let's     imagine     that     you     know 


and  MATRIMONY  DON'T  MIX 


By     BLUE     BARRON 

■   Young  ladies — read  this  frank  confession  by  a 
famous   bandleader,   and   never   love   a    musicianl 


nothing  about  the  music  business 
and  that  you've  just  fallen  in  love 
and  married  a  band  leader."  If  you 
are  an  average,  normal,  young  wo- 
man, you  proljably  get  up  around 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which 
means  you  probably  go  to  bed  no 
later  than  midnight.  The  first  time 
your  new  husband  comes  home  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  you 
are  going  to  be  quite  upset.  You 
are  apt  to  say  something  like  this: 
"You  were  through  playing  at  two 
o'clock.    Where  have  you  been?" 

Your  husband  could  give  you  at 
least  five  good  explanations — but 
they  would  still  be  explanations. 
He  might  have  been  rehearsing  his 
band.  My  band  rehearses  three 
nights  a  week.  We  start  at  2  a.m., 
when  we  are  through  playing,  and 
we  rehearse  until  4  a.m.  Other 
nights,  song  pluggers  come  in  and, 
after  the  job  is  over,  it  is  customary 
to  sit  around  a  few  hours  with  them. 
Or  perhaps,  if  you're  playing  in 
New  York,  some  big  hotel  manager 


from  Chicago  drops  in  and  you  have 
to  be  nice  to  him  for  a  few  hours 
after  you're  through  playing.  Or 
maybe  you're  just  tired  and  sit 
down  to  chat  with  the  boys  for 
awhile  and  the  time  slips  by.  Sev- 
eral nights  a  week,  I  don't  get  into 
bed  until  6:30  in  the  morning  and-. 
every  hit  of  that  time  has  been  de-W 
voted  to  some  phase  of  my  business. 

But  try  to  explain  that  to  a  wife! 

Let's  say  a  wife  drops  in  for  an 
evening  to  listen  to  her  husband's 
band.  The  first  thing  she'll  notice 
is  the  big  smile  he  has  for  all  the 
pretty  girls  who  dance  by.  Call  it 
flirting,  if  you  like,  but  it's  still  just 
a  part  of  the  business.  Maybe  these 
girls  don't  mean  a  thing  to  him  per- 
sonally, but  he  knows  that  if  he 
smiles  and  appears  very  friendly, 
they're  going  to  drag  their  boy 
friends  back  to  hear  the  band  again. 

Now,  jealousy  in  such  cases  is, 
natural  on  the  wife's  part,  but^ 
eventually  the  band  leader  gets 
tired    of    (Continued   on   page    43) 


■  His  Band,  "Music  of  Yesterday  and  Today — styled 
the  Blue  Barron  way,"  is  now  doing  one-night  stands. 


Mrs.  Charles  Carroll,  Jr. 

of  the  "Carrolls  of  Carrollton"  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Francis  Scott  Key 

"The  thing  I  like  best  about  Camels  is  their  taste 
— so  mild,  yet  so  full  of  flavor." 


A  TRUE  AMERICAN,  young  Mrs. 
Carroll  has  a  great  pride  in  family 
heritage  and  a  warm  love  of  gracious  liv- 
ing. She  is  the  great-great-granddaughter 
of  the  author  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  she  is  married  to  a  de- 
scendant of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

•  •  • 
A  cup  and  saucer  that  once  belonged  to 
that  illustrious  Carroll  ancestor  appear  in 
the  portrait.  Mrs.  Carroll,  as  usual,  is 
smiling  as  she  smokes.  ".^11  the  time  I'm 
smoking  a  Camel,"  she  says,  "I  enjoy  it 

thoroughly.  Camels  never  tire  my  taste.'" 

•  •     • 

At  "Homewood,"  the  small  family  estate 
near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Mrs.  Carroll 
raises  dogs,  tries  her  hand  at  farming,  en- 
tertains with  outdoor  suppers.  She  says: 

•  •     • 

"When  I  entertain,  I  always  have  Camels 
handy.  They're  the  favorite  cigarette  of 
so  many  of  my  friends.  As  for  me  — well, 
Camels  suit  me  down  to  the  ground.  A 
really  fine  cigarette  — milder,  cooler,  and 
with  much  more  flavor!" 

:^npr.,1940,  E.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

In  recent  laboratory  tests,  Camels 
burned  25%  slower  than  the  average 
of  the  IS  other  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them.  That  means,  on  the 
average,    a  smoking  plus  equal    to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


"Those  Camel  'extras'  mean  a  lot  to  the  pleasure  of  smoking," 

says  Mrs.  Carroll.  Among  the  many  other  distinguished  women 

who  prefer  Camel  cigarettes: 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia  •  Mrs.  Gail  Borden,  Chicago  •  Mrs.  Powell  Cabot, 
Boston  •  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  •  Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2nd, 
Boston  •  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3rd,  Philadelphia  •  Mrs.  Alexander  Cochrane  Forbes, 
New  York  •  Miss  Eleanor  Frothingham,  Boston  •  Miss  Polly  Peabody,  New  York  • 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Griffith  Penniman  III,  Baltimore  •  Mrs.  Rufus  Paine  Spalding  III, 
Pasadena  •  Mrs.  Louis  Swift,  Jr.,  Chicago  •  Mrs.  Oliver  DeGray  Vanderbilt  III, 
Cincinnati  •  Mrs.  Kiliaen  M.  Van  Rensselaer,  New   York 


THE    CIGARETTE    OF    COSTLIER   TOBACCOS 


EXTRA  WlllBHeSS 

EXTRA  COOtHCSS 

EXTRA   rtAWOR 


\ 


Get  the  "extras "  with  slower-burning  Camels 


Jl "  U  J.V1j    J\Jl  m.  Ju  j\  •  •  • 
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IF  IT'S  LOVE  you're  after — and  when 
you  come  right  down  to  it  who  isn't 
— remember  this  Number  1  rule:  Don't 
be  careless  about  your  breath. 

Without  an  agreeable  breath,  your 
charm,  personality,  good  looks,  and  at- 
tractive clothes  count  for  little.  Just  ask 
yourself:  Could  you  be  interested  for 
long  in  a  man  whose  breath  would  knock 
you  down?  Of  course  you  couldn't!  Nor 
could  you  expect  a  man  to  be  interested 
in  you  if  your  breath  were  ofF-color. 

Guard  Against  It 

Don't  take  foolish  risks  in  friendships, 
popularity.    It's   often   so 


romance,    and 


easy  to  put  your  breath 
on  the  more  agreeable 
side  with  Listerine.  And 
the  precaution  is  as 
easy  as  it  is  delightful. 

Before  business  and 
social  engagements,  just  rmse  the  mouth 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic.  Almost  im- 
mediately your  breath  becomes  fresher, 
sweeter,  less  likely  to  offend. 

Halts  Fermentation  Quick 

Listerine  Antiseptic  halts  fermentation 
of  tiny  food  particles  in  the  mouth  (a 
major  cause  of  breath  odors*  according 
to  some  authorities)  and  then  overcomes 


i 


the  odors  themselves. 

Don't  forget  this  easy,  pleasant,  invig- 
orating Listerine  Antiseptic  precaution. 
It  may  mean  the  difference  between  an 
evening  that's  a  wonder  and  one  that's  a 
washout ...  a  boyfriend  who's  for  you  in- 
stead of  against  you.  If  you've  got  a  date 
tonight,  remember  Listerine  Antiseptic. 

*Other  cases  of  halitosis  may  he  due  to  systemic  condi- 
tions which  call  for  the  advice  of  your  physician. 


LISTERINE    FOR     HALITOSIS    (bad  breath) 


Music  and   Matrimony 
Don't  Mix 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

making  explanations.  Every  time  the 
subject  of  women  is  brought  up,  guilty 
or  not  guilty,  he  becomes  very  in- 
dignant. And  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  a  band  leader  has  much  more 
opportunity  to  stray  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  of  fidelity  than  the 
average  man.  For  some  reason,  there 
is  an  aura  of  glamour  attached  to  lead- 
ing a  band  which  appeals  to  women. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  nerves. 
This  band  business  is  a  high  pressure 
one.  You  have  to  be  on  your  toes. 
It  keeps  you  keyed  up.  You  can  get 
emotionally  ragged  and  yell  at  your 
men.  They'll  understand,  because  they 
know  what  you've  been  through.  But 
a  wife?  How  can  you  expect  her  to 
know  that  you've  been  pestered  by 
song  writers  all  night,  that  your  ar- 
rangements aren't  coming  out  right, 
that  you've  just  lost  an  important 
booking,  that  the  commercial  program 
is  up  in  the  air?  A  hundred  and  one 
things.  It's  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  most  band  leaders  are  nervous. 

It's  hard  enough  on  the  wife  of  a 
dance  band  leader,  when  he's  playing 
a  month's  engagement  in  one  spot. 
But  when  he  begins  to  travel,  the 
picture  gets  blacker.  The  wife  says, 
"How  can  we  have  a  home,  if  six 
months  out  of  the  year  you're  travel- 
ling all  over  the  country?" 

TAKE  your  wife  with  you?  That's 
'  been  tried,  too.  A  woman  can't  stand 
the  strain  of  these  one  night  jumps. 
You  get  through  playing  at  night,  hop 
into  a  bus,  drive  until  noon  the  next 
day,  get  a  little  sleep,  play  your  date 
— and  get  in  the  bus  again.  After 
sixty  nights  of  this  some  of  my  men 
break  down. 

I've  seen  women  try  to  take  these 
one  nighters.  When  a  woman  gets 
what  we  musicians  call  "beat,"  which 
is  a  degree  past  dead  tired,  she  is  not 
a  very  pretty  sight.  Add  the  strain 
of  what  the  band  leader  has  to  go 
through  on  one  nighters,  plus  that  of 
seeing  his  wife  tortured  the  same  way, 
and  you  are  right  in  the  zero  column. 

The  men  in  the  band  object  to  hav- 
ing women  travel  with  them.  When 
they  get  in  a  bus  after  a  night's  play- 
ing, they  like  to  relax.  They  want  to 
let  their  hair  down.  Swear.  Tell 
stories.  Feel  perfectly  free.  When  a 
woman  is  along,  they  can't  do  this. 

Leave  the  wife  home,  then?  That 
has  its  drawbacks,  too.  We  musicians 
don't  make  as  much  money  as  the 
columnists  say  we  do.  It  isn't  easy 
for  a  bandleader  to  support  his  wife 
at  home  and  himself  on  the  road. 

If  a  band  leader  feels  he  has  to  get 
married,  he'd  be  smart  to  marry  a  girl 
who  knows  something  about  show 
business.  Preferably  one  who  has 
been  or  is  in  it.  Only  this  type  of  girl 
has  any  real  chance  of  a  successful 
marriage. 

My  experience  in  this  business  of 
leading  a  band  has  been  anything  but 
peaceful.  But  I  dread  to  think  of 
what  it  might  have  been  if  I  had  been 
married.  I'm  going  to  try  to  stay 
single  as  long  as  I'm  a  band  leader. 
And  I  would  advise  all  young  girls 
casting  romantic  eyes  on  unmarried 
band  leaders  to  do  an  about-face  and 
marry  that  nice  young  clerk  who  gets 
sleepy  around  ten  o'clock  at  night! 

NOVEMBER,     1940 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


HE'S  busier  than  a  debutante,  this 
nice  looking  New  England  lad 
of  twenty -two  who  answers  to 
the  name  of  Ted  Steele  and  is  heard 
on  twenty  commercial  programs  a 
week  over  the  Columbia  network.  He 
is  musical  director  of  Society  Girl 
heard  every  weekday  at  3:15.  You 
can  hear  him  sing  and  act  on  the 
Hollywood  Dreams  program  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  at  11:00  A.  M.  He 
plays  the  background  music  for 
Columbia's  Short  Short  Story  broad- 
casts daily  and  the  Strange  As  It 
Seems  program  every  Thursday  night. 
And  lest  you  think  this  should  keep 
him  sufficiently  busy,  he  makes 
records  for  Victor,  does  "bit"  parts 
in  radio  serials  and  even  finds  time 
to  compose  songs. 

Ted's  musical  training  started  at 
four,  and  when  he  was  eight  he  won 
a  scholarship  to  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  After  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  concert  work  he  be- 
came interested  in  popular  music  and 
soon  organized  his  own  orchestra,  in 
which  he  played  the  piano  and  con- 
ducted. When  most  young  men  are 
still  in  high  school,  Ted  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Cunard  Steamship  line, 
playing  with  his  orchestra  on  their 
finest  boats.  Being  so  young  had  its 
disadvantages,  according  to  our  maes- 
tro, for  it  seems  that  though  he  led 
the  orchestra  until  the  time  the  boat 
docked,  his  fellow  musicians  led  him 
all  through  Europe! 

About  this  time  Ted  got  the  radio 
bug  and  tried  to  get  a  job  in  New 
York,  but  was  turned  down  every- 
where. He  traveled  about  for  four 
years,  piling  up  all  varieties  of  radio 
experience,  with  the  determination  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunities 
which  New  York  tantalizingly  held 
out.  When  he  finally  did  get  a  New 
York  job,  it  was  in  the  capacity  of 
page  boy  .  .  .  which,  nevertheless, 
permitted  a  foot  in  the  studio  door. 
All  his  spare  time  was  spent  in  a 
neighborhood  music  store,  listening 
to  records  and  playing  the  new  elec- 
tronic piano  which  completely  in- 
trigued him  because  of  the  fine 
production  of  tones  of  many  different 
orchestral  instruments  which  could 
be  obtained  from  it. 

One  day  the  producer  of  Society 
Girl  happened  to  be  in  the  music 
store  when  Ted  was  playing  this 
remarkable  instrument  .  .  .  and  be- 
fore many  minutes  had  gone  by,  he 
decided  that  he  not  only  wanted  the 
piano — but  also  wanted  Ted  to  play 
it  on  the  program.  And  so  the  very 
instrument  on  which  Ted  whiled  away 
idle  hours  is  the  reason  he's  one  of  the 
busiest  young  men  in  radio  today. 

Jacqueline  Herel,   Staten   Island,   N.   Y. 

The  part  of  Dr.  Bruce  Porter  on  the 
program  I  Love  Linda  Dale  is  played 
by  Raymond  Edward  Johnson.  John- 
son is  30  years  old  and  was  born  in 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Ever  since  he 
got  out  of  school  he  has  been  inter- 
ested in  acting,  having  trouped  for 
several  years  before  entering  radio. 
He  is  married  to  Betty  Caine,  the 
radio  actress. 

Mr.  Frank  Almard,  Wcstwood,  Mass. 
Beginning  November    13th,   Informa- 


■  He's  one  of  radio's  busiest  young 
nnen — he  sings,  ploys  the  piano,  acts, 
and  even  composes  songs — he's  Ted 
Steele  and  is  heard  on  twenty  com- 
mercial   programs   a   week   over  CBS. 

tion  Please  will  be  heard  over  the 
NBC  Red  network  under  the  new 
sponsorship  of  Lucky  Strike  Ciga- 
rettes. 

Ella    Waterfield,    Elk    River,    Minnesota. 
Following  is  the  cast  of  Against  the 
Storm: 
Christy   Allen   Cameron 

Gertrude  Warner 

Philip    Cameron Arnold   Moss 

Prof.    McKinley    Allen 

Roger    DeKoven 

Mrs.  Margaret  Allen 

May   Davenport   Seymour 

Siri  Allen Joan  Tompkins 

Mark  Scott Chester  Stratton 

Nicolle   Scott Ruth   Matteson 

Mrs.  Scott Florence  Malone 

Dr.  Reimer Philip  Clarke 

Kathy Charlotte    Holland 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

JEANNE  HUGHES,  Secretary  of  the 
■^  Gene  Krupa  Fan  Club  is  making  a 
strenuous  drive  for  new  members. 
You  can  reach  her  by  writing  to  1648 
Browning  Road,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Eileen  Gerstel,  2  Becket  Street, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  is  very  anxious  to 
join  a  Dick  Jurgens  Fan  Club  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  such  an 
organization. 

Beverly  Linet,  54  Thatford  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  just  formed  the 
official  Martha  Scott  Fan  Club.  For  all 
those  who  listen  regularly  to  the 
Career  of  Alice  Blair,  and  for  those 
who  have  seen  Miss  Scott  in  the 
movies,  this  should  be  news. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  a  Clyde 
Burke  Fan  Club,  write  to  Barbara 
MacCracken,  115  Highland  Avenue, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Those  wishing  to  join  a  Glenn  Miller 
Fan  Club  can  do  so  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Ralph  Vanaman,  333  South  Fourth 
Street,  Millville,  New  Jersey. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 

NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

CBS:  tVlorning  Moods 
NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

CBS:  News  of  Europe 
NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 

NBC- Red:  Four  Showmen  Quartet 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Melodic  Moods 
NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

CBS.  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 
NBC-Red:  Children's  Hour 

CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 
NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES   FAMILY 

NBC-Blue:  Sid  Walton 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

NBC-Biue:  Ahead  of  the  Headlines 

NBC-Blue:  RADIO   CITY    MUSIC 

HALL 
NBC- Red:  Bonnie  Stewart 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Red:  Wings  Over  America 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  American  Red  Cross 
NBC-Red:  Lee  Gordon  Orch. 

NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 

CBS:  March  of  Games 
NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
NBC-Red:  Silver  Strings 

CBS:  United  We  Stand 
NBC-Blue:  Treasure  Trails 
NBC- Red:  Smoke  Dreams 

NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

CBS:  N.  Y.  PHILHARMONIC  (Oct.  13) 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn.' 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker  Dog  Chats 

NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red:  NBC  Orchestra 

NBC- Red:  Tony  Wons  (Oct.  13) 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 
NBC-Blue:  Swing  Ensemble 
NBC-Red:  The  World  Is  Yours 

CBS:  Design  for  Happiness 
MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 
NBC:  Red:  Met.  Opera  Auditions 

NBC- Blue:  Olivlo  Santoro 

CBS:  Col.  Stoopnagle 
MBS:  The  Shadow 
NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
NBC-Red:  From  Hollywood  Today 

CBS:  SILVER   THEATER  (Oct.  6) 
NBC-Blue:  Gordon  Orchestra 
NBC- Red:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 
MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 
NBC-Blue:  Cavalcade  of  Hits 
NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 
NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 
NBC-Red:  JACK   BENNY 

CBS:  Screen  Actors  Guild 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 


MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

CBS:  Helen  Hayes 

NBC-Blue:  Sunday  Night  Concert 

NBC-Red:  CHARLIE   MCCARTHY 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 
NBC-Blue:  Sherlock  Holmes 
NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S  FAMILY 

CBS:  Elmer  Da«U 

CBS:  FORD    HOUR 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

NBC-Red:  Human  Nature  in  Action 

NBC-Red  :VoiceThatWalksBeside  You 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 


SUNDAY  S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Crime  Docfor's  director,  Jack  Johnstone,  and  bandleader,  Ray  Bloch. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  September  29,  October  6,  13  and  20! 

September  29:  New  York  goes  back  on  Standard  Time  today — meaning  that  If  your 
community  has  been  on  Standard  Time  all  summer  your  network  programs  will  now 
reach  you  ONE  HOUR  LATER.  .  .  .  The  Fall  season  starts  with  a  bang.  Here  are  the 
new  programs  and  the  old  ones  returning:  Ahead  of  the  Headlines,  news  program. 
NBC-Blue,  11:45  A.M.  .  .  .  Smoke  Dreams,  NBC-Red,  2:00.  ...  Bob  Becker's  Chats 
about  Dogs,  NBC-Red,  3:45.  .  .  .  Design  for  Happiness,  featuring  the  Chicago 
Women's  Symphony  Orchestra,  CBS,  5:00.  .  .  .  Col.  Stoopnagle's  Quixiedoodles,  CBS, 

5:30 Show  of  the  Week,  featuring  Vincent  Lopez  and  band,  MBS,  6:30.  .  .  .  Screen 

Actors  Guild  variety  show,  CBS,  7:30.  .  .  .  Helen  Hayes  in  a  new  series  on  CBS, 
8:00.  .  .  .  Basil  Rathbone  as  Sherlock  Holmes,  NBC-Biue,  8:30.  .  .  .  Ford  Hour,  with 
Lily   Pons  and  Andre   Kostelanetz,  CBS,  9:00. 

October  6:  Two  more  returning  prodigals:  Jack  Benny  and  his  gang  on  NBC-Red  at 
7:00.  .  .  .  and  the  Musical  Steelmakers  on  Mutual  at  5:00. 

October  13:  Too  long  absent  from  the  air,  Tony  Wons  brings  his  Scrapbook  back, 
beginning  today  at  4:15  on  NBC-Red.  The  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  starts  a 
new  broadcast  season  over  CBS  at  3:00. 

October  20:  And  another  old  favorite  returns — the  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions 
of  the  air,  on  NBC-Red  at  5:00 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  The  Crime  Doc- 
tor, on  CBS  at  8:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  rebroad- 
cast  to  the  West  at  8:00,  P.S.T. — sponsored 
by   Philip   Morris  Cigarettes. 

All  you  amateur  criminologists  can't 
afford  to  miss  this  one.  Not  only  do  you 
hear  a  complete  dramatization  of  a  crime 
every  week,  but  you  get  a  chance  to  judge 
the  criminal  and  decide  whether  or  not  he 
should  be  released  on  parole  or  kept  in 
prison,  in  addition,  you  can  win  a  cash 
prize  if  you  write  the  best  letter  explain- 
ing your  decision. 

All  the  stories  of  crime  and  punishment 
told  on  "The  Crime  Doctor"  are  fictional, 
made  up  by  the  fertile  brain  of  Max 
Marcin,  famed  playwright  who  has  turned 
script  author.  He  also  writes  the  "Perfect 
Crime"  series  on  Friday  night's  CBS  Philip 
Morris  program.  This  makes  him,  in  the 
minds  of  many  listeners,  an  expert  on 
criminology,  and  is  responsible  for  some 
weird    letters  he   gets. 

Crooks,  says  Marcin,  may  be  wrong  but 
they  always  write — and  invariably  their 
letters  end  with  pleas  for  money.  Once 
Max  got  a  letter  from  a  man  who  revealed 
that    he    had    occupied    eleven    prisons    at 


various  times.  Not  until  he  listened  to  one 
of  Marcln's  dramas,  he  said,  was  he  con- 
vinced that  crime  didn't  pay.  Now  he  was 
going  to  go  straight — but  the  only  trouble 
was  that  he  needed  a  little  matter  of  fifty 
dollars  to  give  him  a  start.  If  Marcin  would 
send  it  to  him,  he  promised  he'd  return  it 
as  soon  as  he  could.  Max  fell.  He  sent  the 
money.  A  month  later  he  got  another 
letter  from  the  crook.  The  writer  was  in 
prison   again. 

Another  criminal's  wife  wrote  to  Max, 
saying  that  her  husband  was  in  prison  and 
couldn't  support  her.  Why  didn't  Max 
send  her  some  money,  she  asked.  After 
all,  she  reasoned,  Max's  racket  was  the 
same  as  her  husband's — the  only  differ- 
ence was  that  Max  only  wrote  about  crimes 
while    her    husband    performed    them. 

All  of  which  proves  that  the  life  of  a 
crime  writer  Is  not  an  easy  one. 

The  cast  of  Crime  Doctor  changes  every 
week,  except  for  the  three  actors  who  por- 
tray the  roles  of  the  Crime  Doctor  him- 
self, "Dr.  Benjamin  Ordway";  D.  A.  Miller 
and  Harold  Sayers.  These  three,  played 
by  Ray  Collins,  Edgar  Stehli  and  Walter 
Vaughn,  compose  the  fictional  parole  board. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

VINCENT  LOPEZ— leader  of  the  orchestra  on  the  Show  of 
the  Week,  on  MBS  this  evening.  Vince  has  been  supplying 
smart  society  with  dance  music  since  1919.  He  has  never 
worked  in  any  other  band  and  has  always  led  his  own. 
Definitely  opposed  to  swing  music,  he  stuck  to  the  sweet 
variety  through  thick  and  thin.  He  himself  is  as  sophisti- 
cated as  his  music,  has  made  and  lost  several  fortunes. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


8:30  NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
9:15  CBS:  School  of  the  Air 
9:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 


7:00 
7:00 


9:00 
9:00 


NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Midstream 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC- Red;  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
N'BC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Aed:  Wheatena  Playhouse 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

MBS:  I'LL   NEVER    FORGET 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS    Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 


CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all 


Churches 


CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC- Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life  (Oct.  7) 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts  (Oct.  7) 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC- Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins  (Oct.  7) 
NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  Beyond  These  Valleys 
NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Amos  'n*  Andy 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS.  BLONDIE 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Red:  BURNS   AND   ALLEN 

CBS:  Those  We  Love 
NBC-Blue:  I  Love  a  Mystery 
NBC-Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 

CBS:  Howard  and  Shelton 
NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 
NBC- Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

CBS:  LUX    THEATER 
NBC-Red:  Doctor  I.Q. 

NBC- Red:  Show  Boat 


MONDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  They    Love    a    Mystery:   Jack    Packard,    Doc    Long,    and    Reggie   York. 
Tune-in  Bulletin  for  September  30,  October  7,  14  and  21  ! 

September  30:  Mary  Margaret  McBride  returns  to  the  netv/orks  today  with  a  program 
of  special  interest  to  women.  Listen  to  her  on  CBS  today  through  Friday  at  3:15.  .  .  . 
A  new  kind  of  daily  serial  starts  on  NBC-Red  at  12:30  P.M.  Called  the  Wheatena 
Playhouse,  it  will  devote  four  weeks  or  so  to  every  drama  it  broadcasts,  then  start  a 
new  one.  Beginning  today:  "Dork  Victory."  Coming  later:  "The  Citadel,"  "Pride  and 
Preiudice,"  "Wuthering  Heights".  .  .  .  Tom  Mix  returns  to  gladden  the  youngsters' 
hearts  on  NBC-Blue  at  5:45.  .  .  .  And  I  Love  a  Mystery  is  back  on  NBC-Blue  at  8:00. 

October  7:  Three  new  serials  start  their  network  careers  today,  all  on  CBS.  They're 
Portia   Blake  at  4:00,  We,  the  Abbotts  at  4:15,  and   Kate   Hopkins  at  4:45. 

October    14:     Pretty   Kitty   Kelly   has  changed    its   broadcast  time   to   5:30   P.M.   on   CBS. 

October  21:  Don't  forget  that  Those  We  Love,  the  dramatic  program  so  many  of 
you've  been  asking  about,  has  returned  to  the  air,  on  CBS  tonight  at  8:00. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  I  Love  a  Mys- 
tery, half  an  hour  of  adventure,  written  by 
Carlton  E.  Morse  and  sponsored  by  Fleisch- 
mann  Yeast,  on  NBC-Blue  at  8:00,  E.S.T. 

For  years  Carlton  Morse,  author  of  One 
Man's  Family,  had  a  longing  to  write  a 
mystery  series  for  radio — so  when  the 
chance  came  to  do  the  program  you're 
listening  to  this  evening,  he  appropriately 
named  it  I  Love  a  Mystery — a  form  of  con- 
fession. 

I  Love  a  Mystery  is  all  about  the  ad- 
ventures of  three  doughty  comrades,  Jack 
Packard  (played  by  Michael  Raffetto), 
Doc  Long  (Barton  Yarborough),  and 
Reggie  York  (Walter  Poterson).  One  ad- 
venture is  likely  to  lost  through  several 
weeks   of   broadcasts. 

Author  Morse  takes  a  deep  and  personal 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  put- 
ting one  of  his  scripts  on  the  air.  He 
auditions  all  the  actors,  and  insists  that 
their  voices  must  fit  perfectly  the  charac- 
ters they  play.  Michael  Raffetto,  Barton 
Yarborough  and  Walter  Poterson  ore  all 
three  veterans  of  One  Man's  Family,  so 
Morse  knows  exactly  what  they  con  do 
best.  Other  actors,  who  change  as  the 
different  episodes  change,  are  drawn 
from  Hollywood's  capacious  roster  of  act- 
ing talent. 

Morse  divides  his  week  between  writing 
I  Love  a  Mystery  and  One  Man's  Family. 
Work    on    the    former    usually     begins    on 


Friday  and  ends  on  Monday.  The  Family 
script  is  started  on  Tuesday  and  finished  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Morse  puts  in  long 
hours,  starting  his  day  at  7:30  A.M.  at  his 
office  in  NBC's  Hollywood  Radio  City. 
Twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  for  I  Love  a 
Mystery  and  Thursdays  for  One  Man's 
Family,  he  attends  and  supervises  rehearsals. 

Studio  H,  where  I  Love  a  Mystery  is 
rehearsed  and  broadcast,  is  always  severely 
closed  to  visitors,  because  Morse  believes 
programs  of  this  type  ore  much  better 
without  an  audience  or  onlookers.  The  cast 
rehearses  three  times  during  the  afternoon 
before  the  broadcast.  First  there's  a  rough 
reading  of  the  script;  then  a  second  read- 
ing for  timing;  then  a  third  one  at  which 
characterizations  are  studied  and  discussed. 

All  sorts  of  weird  sound-effects  equip- 
ment clutter  the  studio,  because  Morse 
delights  in  creating  a  mood  by  the 
imaginative  use  of  sound.  Echo  chambers, 
filter  mikes,  gongs,  d-rums,  and  many  more 
complicated  gadgets  give  the  room  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  kind  of  torture  chamber. 
It's  all  worth  while,  though,  because  I  Love 
a  Mystery  certainly  achieves  atmospheric 
effects  which  make  a  definite  impression 
on  the  listening  audience.  Another  reason 
these  effects  ore  so  expert  is  that  Morse 
sits  in  the  control  room  during  the  lost 
rehearsal,  listening  to  the  show  exactly  as 
it  would  sound  on  the  air,  and  making 
numerous   suggestions. 


00  CBS: 

ooInbc- 


Guy  Lombardo 

Red:  The  Contented  Hour 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

PEGGY  WALL — who  made  her  radio  debut  six  years  ago 
on  The  Romance  of  Helen  Trent,  and  is  heard  today  play- 
ing Lois  Colton  on  the  same  program.  When  she  was  a 
girl,  Peggy  studied  to  be  a  concert  pianist,  but  the  desire 
to  "speak  a  piece"  got  the  better  of  her  and  she  became 
an  actress.  She's  blonde  and  gray-eyed,  and  is  known  in 
the  Chicago  studios  for  her  habit  of  losing  her  belongings. 
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9:45 

10:00 

10:15 
10:15 

10:30 


3:00 
11:00 

3:30 
11:15 

11:30 
11:30 

11:45 
11:45 

12:00 
12:00 
12:00 

12:15 
12:15 
12:15 

12:30 
12:30 


12:45 
12:45 

1:00 
1:00 
1:00 

4:15 
1:15 


1:30 
12:30 


2:00 
2:00 
2:00 


2:30 

2:45 
5:45 
2:45 

7:55 
3:00 


10:00 
3:45 

8:00 
4:00 
8:00 

4:15 

4:30 

4:45 

5:00 
5:00 
8:30 

5:30 
8:00 
5:30 

9:00 
9:00 
9:30 


7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 


Eastern  Standard  Time 


8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
9:05  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
9:15  CBS:  School  of  the  Air 


9:00  10 


9:15 
9:15 
9:15 

9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

9:45 
9:45 
9:45 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

10:15 
10:15 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

10:45 
10:45 

11:00 
11:00 

11:15 
11:15 

11:30 
11:30 
11:30 

11:45 

12:00 

12:15 
12:15 

12:30 

12:45 

1:00 
1:00 

1:15 
1:15 

1:30 
1:30 

1:45 
1:45 

2:00 
2:00 
2:00 

2:15 
2:15 
2:15 

2:30 
2:30 

2:45 
2:45 
2:45 

3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

3:15 
3:15 

3:30 
3:30 

3:45 
3:45 

4:00 
4:00 
4:00 
4:15 
4:15 

4:30 
4:30 
4:45 
5:45 
4:45 

5:00 
5:00 
5:05 
5:30 
S:45 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

6:15 

6:30 

6:45 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

8:30 


9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

9:30 
9:30 


CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Refl:  Midstream 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 


TUESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


15  CBS:  Martha  Webster 
IS  NBC-Red:  Road  of  Life 


CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC- Red:  Whcatena  Playhouse 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
NBC-Red:  Tony  Wons 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue;  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC- Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC- Red:  Girl  Alone 
CBS:  Beyond  These  Valleys 
NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  News 

NBC- Red:  Li 


CBS: 
CBS: 


Abner 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
Paul  Sullivan 


CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY   ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

CBS:  Helen  Menken 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Court  of  Missing  Heirs 
NBC-Blue:   Ben  Bernie 
NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

CBS:  FIRST    NIGHTER 

NBC-Blue:    INFORMATION    PLEASE 

NBC-Red:  Horace  Heidt 

CBS:  We,  the  People 
NBC-Blue:  Musical  Americana 
NBC- Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

NBC-Blue:  Your  Neighbors,  the 

Haines 
NBC-Red:  McGee  and  Molly 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Hope 

CBS:  News  of  the  War 

NBC-Red:  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 


■  News  from   all  over  the  world   comes  info  fh!s  CBS  sfudio. 
Tune-In   Bulletin  for  October  1,  8,   15  and  22! 

October  I:  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  return  to  the  air  tonight — NBC-Red  at  9:30.  .  .  . 
And  Ben  Bernie,  in  a  musical  audience-participation  show,  starts  a  season  on  NBC- 
Blue    at    8:00. 

October  8:  A  really  exciting  musical  program  is  Musical  Americana,  on  NBC-Blue  at 
9:00. 

October    15:    For  a  special  event  today,   Francis  Henry  Taylor,  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  talks  over  CBS  at  6:15  on  the  subject  of  "National  Art 
Week".  .  .  .  The   CBS   School   of  the  Air   presents  its  "Wellsprings  of   Music" 

October  22:    Hal   Kemp  and  his  band   open  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in  Los  Ange 
broadcasting  over  CBS.  .  .  .  The  School  of  the  Air  plays  some  Square  Dances  for  you. 


e  Metro-  , 

Art  Sales  ;  I 

:"   series.  '  I 

Angeles,  ' 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  The  World  To- 
day, on  CBS  at  6:45  P.M.,  E.S.T.— fifteen 
minutes  of  news  coming  to  you  direct  from 
whatever  world  capitals  are  most  important 
at  the  time  of   broadcasting. 

Sit  in  Paul  White's  office  at  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  watch  how  The  World  Today  is 
put  on  the  air,  and  you'll  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  radio's  most  fascinating 
program.  Sit  at  home  and  listen  to  it,  and 
you'll  find  that  it's  an  important  supple- 
ment to  the  news  you  read  in  your  papers 
and   the   individual    news   broadcasters. 

Here  is  how  London,  Berlin,  Rome,  or 
Washington  are  brought  into  your  living 
rooms  with  split-second  timing  and  clear 
reception.  Last  Wednesday  Paul  White, 
who  is  CBS'  Director  of  Special  Events,  sat 
down  with  his  assistant,  Bob  Wood,  and 
made  out  a  schedule  for  tonight's  pro- 
gram. From  their  expert  knowledge  of 
world  events,  they  guessed  what  cities 
should  be  heard  from  tonight.  They  allotted 
a  certain  number  of  minutes  and  seconds 
to  their  correspondents  in  each  city,  and 
then  cabled  the  schedule  of  the  broad- 
cast to  them.  Here  is  part  of  such  a 
schedule:  "6:45:00-6:46:30,  New  York  open- 
ing and  introduce  Berlin.  6:46:30-6:50:00, 
Berlin  and  William  L.  Shirer.  6:50:00- 
6:50:10,  New  York  introduce  London." 

If,  sometime  between  last  Wednesday 
when  the  schedule  was  cabled  to  the  cor- 
respondents abroad  and  early  this  after- 
noon, a  big  news  story  should  break  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world,  CBS  can 
hastily  revise  the  whole  program,  again  by 
cable. 


About  6:35,  ten  minutes  before  The 
World  Today  goes  on  the  air,  Paul  White 
flips  on  the  short-wave  radio  by  his  desk 
and  hears  Berlin  calling  New  York.  Then 
he  tunes  in  Rome,  and  finally  London.  The 
latter  city  is  the  only  one  with  which  he 
can  carry  on  a  conversation,  and  while 
Berlin  is  on  the  air  during  the  first  part  of 
The  World  Today,  White  is  usually  chatting 
with  Edward  Murrow  in  London.  Their  con- 
versation, carried  on  via  microphone  and 
loud-speaker,  is  casual  and  friendly.  They 
aren't  impressed  any  longer  by  the  ad- 
venture of  having  their  voices  cross  so 
many  miles. 

The  European  war  has  had  one  surprising 
effect  on  long-distance  radio  broadcasting. 
It  created  a  demand  for  frequent  use  of 
short-wave  facilities,  so  engineers,  through 
much  practice,  have  discovered  the  most 
favorable  wave-bands  for  successful  trans- 
mission. It's  rare  indeed  now  that  the 
networks  have  to  apologize  because  a 
foreign   broadcast  can't  be  heard   plainly. 

The  New  York  portions  of  The  World 
Today  come  from  a  studio  with  so  many 
windows  around  it  that  it's  practically 
glass-walled,  next  door  to  the  CBS  news 
room,  where  tickers  clatter  away  busily 
at  all  hours.  Across  the  hall  is  Paul  White's 
ofRce,  also  with  big  windows  arranged  so 
he  can  see  into  the  news  room  and  into  the 
broadcasting  studio.  Busy  executives  hav* 
always  wished  they  could  be  in  three  places 
at  once;  these  windows  and  his  desk  micro- 
phone bring  Paul  White  close  to  achiev- 
ing that  ambition,  since  without  leaving 
his  desk  he  can  see  and  talk  to  people  in 
the   news  room  or  the  studio. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

PHILIP  REED — the  dark  and  handsome  movie  actor  who 
now  is  heard  as  Russ  Barrington  in  the  CBS  serial.  Society 
Girl.  Phil  first  dreamed  of  a  theatrical  career  when  he 
was  the  No.  1  athlete  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  in 
Brooklyn.  He  left  college  after  a  year  of  it  and  joined 
a  stock  company,  working  up  from  there  to  New  York  stage 
jobs  and  a  Hollywood  contract,  which  he  quit  to  play  in 
"My  Dear  Children,"  with  John  Barrymore.  Phil's  real  name 
is  Milton  LeRoy,  which  Hollywood  changed.  He's  studied 
the  violin  for  ten  years,  without  playing  it  in  public  once. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    IVIIRROR 


AMERICAN  TRADITION  of  Beauty 


Before  the  pearly  freshness  of  the  American  girl's 
face,  came  an  enduring  tradition  of  fastidious 
care  of  her  person. 

Cultivate  your  skin's  smooth  enchantment 
gladly,  frankly,  without  falter.  Give  your  face  at 
least  once  daily  the  authoritative  Pond's  ritual, 
based  on  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  skin. 
Its  users  are  among  the  fresh-skinned,  soignee 
daughters  of  America's  foremost  families. 

DA  I  nb  your  face  in  an  abundance  of  luscious  Pond's  Cold 
Cream — spreading  it  all  over  with  creamy-soft  slapping 
fingers.  Slap  for  3  full  minutes — yes,  even  5  minutes.  This 
cream  has  2  actions.  One,  cleansing.  The  other,  softening.  It 
achieves  these  effects  by  inixing  with  the  dead  surface  cells, 
make-up  and  foreign  accumulations  on  your  skin. 


WOMAN-SKIN 

owes  its  witchery  to  that  tender 
look  and  feel,  so  different  from 
a  man's.  And  women  through  the 
ages  intuitively  have  tended  and 
coveted  this  treasured  birthi'ight  of 
theirs,  this  delicacy  of  skin  which 
lovers  and  poets  have  ever  likened 
to  the  delicate  face  of  a  flower. 


BOTH   FOR   THE   PRICE    OF   CREAM 


WIr  L  urr  with  bland  and  persuasive  Pond's  Tissues — 
and  you've  wiped  off  the  softened  debris,  helped  remove 
some  of  the  softened  tops  of  blackheads,  making  it  easier  for 
the  little  plugs  of  hardened  sebum  to  push  their  way  to 
the  surface. 

rLOOD  3nd  SLAP  a  second  time  with  releasing  Pond's 
Cold  Cream.  This  slapping  increases  both  the  cleansing  and 
the  softening.  As  dirt  is  released,  wipe  off  with  gentle  Pond's 
Tissues.  Pores  seem  finer.  In  the  softened  skin,  lines  are 
less  apparent. 

LUXURI  Ail  now  in  the  cooling  astringence  of  Pond's  Skin 
Freshener,  splashed  on  with  a  pad  of  cotton  dripping  with 
it.  Then 

UUA  r  your  whole  face  with  the  final  blessedness  of  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream.  Here  is  a  cream  whose  specific  function  is 
to  disperse  harsh  skin  particles,  little  chappings  caused  by 
exposure,  and  leave  your  skin  delightfully  smoothed. 
Wipe  off  the  excess  after  one  full  minute.  Observe  that 
this  cream  has  laid  down  a  perceptible  mat  finish.  Your 
rich  reward  is  your  skin's  satin  touch — its  flattering 
reception  of  and  faithful  hold  on  powder. 

This,  in  full,  always  before  retiring  or  during  the  day. 
A  shorter  ritual  whenever  your  skin  and  make-up  need 
freshening.  Act  now  to  start  your  new  daily  ritual — aid 
to  a  fresh,  flower-soft  skin.  Already  some  thirteen  mil- 
lion women  in  the  United  States  use  Pond's! 


GIVE-AWAY  for  the  thrifty  minded— Frankly  to  lure  you 
to  our  larger  cream  jars,  which  are  actually  a  better  buy,  we 
are  handing  you  FREE  (for  a  limited  period)  a  tempting 
supply  of  our  equally  authoritative  hand  lotion,  DANYA,  with 
each  purchase  of  the  medium-large  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Both 
for  the  price  of  the  cream!  At  beauty  counters  everywhere. 
Copyright,  1940,  Pond's  Extract  Company 


MRS.  VINCENT  ASTOR . . . . MRS.  PHILIP  HARDING  (THE  FORMER  ALICE  ASTOR) . . . . MRS.  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR.... 

present  leaders  of  the  family  which  has  dominated  American  society  for  generations,  have  for  years  observed  the  Pond's 

ritual . . .  MRS.  VINCENT  ASTOR  devotes  much  time  to  the  cause  of  music,  especially  the  Musicians'  Emergency  Fund 
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4:45 
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5:05 
5:15 
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5:45 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

6:15 
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7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

8:00 
8:00 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


9:00  10 
9:00  10 
9:00,10 


NBC-Blue:  Ray  Pericins 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
CBS:  Sciiool  of  tlie  Air 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

NBC- Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC- Red:  Midstream 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red.  By  Kathleen  Norris 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 


CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 


CBS: 
NBC 
NBC- 


Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Red:  Wheatena  Playhouse 


CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

MBS:  I'LL   NEVER   FORGET 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughiei 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC- Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
CBS: 
CBS: 
CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 

CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS: 
MBS: 
NBC- 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC 

CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC 

CBS: 
NBC 
NBC 


Woman  of  Courage 
-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

Kate  Hopkins 
-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

By  Kathleen  Norris 
Blue:  Children's  Hour 
Red:  Girl  Alone 

Beyond  These  Valleys 
Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

Scattergood  Baines 
-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
Red:  The  O'Neills 

News,  Bob  Trout 
Red:  Lil  Abner 

Edwin  C.  Hill 

Hedda  Hopper 

Paul  Sullivan 

The  World  Today 
-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

Amos  'n'  Andy 
Blue:  EASY   ACES 
-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
Lanny  Ross 
Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

Meet  Mr.  Meek 
:  The  Lone  Ranger 
Red:  Cavalcade  of  America 
Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Big  Town 
Blue:  Quiz  Kids 
Red:  Hollywood  Playhouse 
Dr.  Christian 

-Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 
-Red:  Plantation  Party 

FRED    ALLEN 

Blue:  Song  of  Your  Life 

Red:  EDDIE   CANTOR 

-Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 


00  CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

OONBC-Red:  KAY  KYSER'S  COLLEGE 


WEDNESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Ian  McAllisfer,  Doris  Dudley  and  Frank  Readick  of  Meet  Mr.  Meek. 
Tune-In   Bulletin  for  September  25,  October  2,  9,   16  and  23! 

September  25:  Manhattan  at  Midnight  isn't  a  thriller — it's  a  half-hour  dramatic  show, 
on  NBC-Blue  at  8:30,  which  tells  a  delightful  complete  love  story. 

October  2:  The  1940  Worlds  Baseball  Series  begins  today,  and  Mutual  is  broadcasting 
it  exclusively.  Time:  2:30  P.M.,  E.  S.  T.  .  .  .  Another  batch  of  new  programs  step 
into  the  line-up.  .  .  .  Cavalcade  of  America  on  NBC-Red  at  7:30.  .  .  .  Fred  Allen,  under 
his  new  sponsorship,  on  CBS  at  9:00  .  .  .  Eddie  Cantor,  in  a  variety  show  with  sweet- 
voiced  singer  Dinah  Shore,  on  NBC-Red,  also  at  9:00. 

October  9:  Edward  G.  Robinson  and  Ona  Munson  in  that  exciting  Big  Town  return 
to  CBS  tonight  at  8:00. 

October  16:  That  fascinating  question  and  answer  show,  Quiz  Kids,  is  being  heard 
now  at  8:00  tonight,  over  NBC-Blue. 

October  23:  After  an  evening  devoted  largely  to  dramatic  programs,  it's  fun  to  tune 
in  either  Glenn  Miller  or  Kay  Kyser  at   10:00. 
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ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Meet  Mr.  Meek, 
on  CBS  at  7:30,  E.S.T.  (rebroadcast  to  the 
West  at  9:00,  P.S.T.),  sponsored  by  Life- 
buoy Soap,  starring  Frank  Readick,  Doris 
Dudley,  Adelaide  Klein,  Jack  Smart. 

Every  downtrodden  man  in  the  world 
will  enjoy  meeting  Mr.  Mortimer  Meek — 
and  the  women  will  like  him  too.  This 
program  isn't  dramatic,  it  isn't  a  slice 
of  life,  and  it  doesn't  have  any  particular 
significance,   but  it's  good  fun. 

Meet  Mr.  Meek  rejoices  in  four  stars 
— Frank  Readick  in  the  title  role,  Doris 
Dudley  as  his  daughter  Peggy,  Adelaide 
Klein  as  his  wife  Agatha,  and  Jack  Smart 
as  Agatha's  brother  Louie — and  in  four 
authors.  One  of  the  authors  outlines  the 
general  situation  of  a  half-hour  script, 
then  the  three  others  take  the  outline  and 
write  the  dialogue  and  insert  the  funny 
lines   and    incidents. 

Doris  Dudley  is  the  most  eccentric  mem- 
ber of  the  cast,  and  probably  one  of 
the  most  eccentric  actresses  in  radio. 
She's  a  wonderful  person,  but  she  has 
some  funny  ways.  Things  happen  to  Doris. 
One  week  end  last  summer  she  almost 
got  arrested  because  she  made  wise- 
cracks into  a  police-car  short-wave  radio 
set  that  was  in  operation.  The  following 
week  end  she  stopped  at  a  service  station 
to  make  a  phone  call,  and  was  emerg- 
ing from  the  booth  when  a  bandit  entered 
the  station  and  held  it  up,  taking  all 
her  money. 

Doris   was   a    moderately   successful    ac- 


tress until  last  winter,  when  she  played 
with  John  Barrymore  in  "My  Dear  Chil- 
dren." When  John  had  his  much-publi- 
cized reconciliation  with  Elaine  Barrie, 
Doris  had  to  leave  the  cast  so  Elaine 
could  have  her  part.  Doris  thought  this 
was  the  unluckiest  break  an  actress  could 
have,  but  the  publicity  was  so  great  that 
she  was  immediately  offered  more  radio 
and    stage    jobs   than    she    could    take. 

She  lived  in  the  West  Indies  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  never  wore  a  pair  of 
shoes  until  she  was  twelve.  Then  she 
bought  a  flashy  red,  high-heeled  pair  for 
two  dollars,  and  those  first  shoes  are 
the  only  ones  she's  ever  liked.  Nowadays, 
as  soon  as  she  enters  a  room  she  takes 
her  shoes  off.  Frequently  she  forgets  them 
and  leaves  them  behind  when  she  departs. 
She  never  wears  shoes  at  the  microphone, 
but  she  always  wears  gloves,  because  if 
she  doesn't  she  bites  her  fingernails,  and 
the  sound  goes  out  over  the  air.  Once, 
at  rehearsal,  she  left  the  studio  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  while  she  was  gone 
Jack  Smart  (an  incurable  practical  joker) 
persuaded  the  rest  of  the  cast  to  kick 
ofF  their  shoes  and  put  on  gloves.  Every- 
one expected  Doris  to  laugh  when  she 
got  back.   Instead   she  got  mad. 

Doris  has  two  sons — Skipper,  seven,  and 
Little  Butch,  three.  Skipper  and  Little 
Butch  are  the  only  names  they  possess. 
Doris  says  she  hasn't  had  time  to  select 
permanent  names  for  them,  and  anyway 
there's   plenty  of  time. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

JUDITH  LOWRY — whom  you  hear  this  afternoon  as 
"Stevie"  on  Joan  Blaine's  NBC  serial.  Valiant  Lady.  Judith 
has  a  long  and  honorable  stage  career  behind  her,  but  now 
devotes  all  her  time  to  radio.  She  comes  from  Woodhull, 
Illinois,  is  animated  and  authoritative,  with  lively 
brown  eyes,  reddish  brown  hair,  and  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  humor.  Her  chief  hobby  is  astrology,  and  she 
amuses  herself  by  reading  the  horoscopes  of  her  fellow- 
actors  in  the  studios.  She  has  a  son  who  is  a  doctor  in 
Cleveland,  and  she's  very  proud  of  being  a  grandmother. 
Her  husband,  F.  C.  Lowry  of  Houston,  Tex.,  died  in  1912. 

RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   MIRROE 
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Amazing  new  heater  drives 
Tireside  Warmth"  to  every  corner! 


'T^HIS  winter,  enjoy  fast,  clean,  conven- 
■*■  ient,  trouble-free  oil  heat! 
Heat  which  is  driven  down  to  warm  your 
floors — heat  which  is  forced  into  other 
rooms  and  chilly  corners — heat  which  now 
costs  you  less  than  oil  heat  ever  did  before 
— thanks  to  Duo-Therm's  new  Power- Air!* 
Like  a  modern  furnace!  Duo-Therm's 
Power-Air  blower  drives  heat  all  through 
your  house — gives  you  quick  heat  on  frosty 
mornings — circulates  heat  faster,  better  to 
every  corner  of  every  room!  It  brings  lazy 


Uneven  heat  without  Power-Air! 


TOO  HOT  HERE   95o 


WARRS  HERE    79° 


COLD  HERE     62° 


This  is  the  ordinary  way!  Many  heaters 
send  heat  up — where  it  "loafs"  on  your 
ceiling.  Result:  cold,  drafty  floors  and  hot 
ceilings.  Note  the  actual  test  figures — 33° 
difference  between  floor  and  ceiling! 


Copr.  1940,  Motor  Wheel  Corp. 


*  Patent  applied  for 


ceiling  heat  down  where  you  need  it — gives 
uniform,  "floor-to-ceiling"  comfort! 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  a  fuel  oil  heater, 
isposiYiVe,  forced  heat  like  that  of  a  mod- 
ern, expensive  basement  furnace!  And 
Power-Air  means  a  sensational  saving  in 
fuel  costs! 

Save  up  to  25%!  Not  only  does  Power- Air 
give  you  better  heating — it  does  it  for  less 
money!  Recent  tests  in  an  ordinary  home 
showed  that  a  Duo-Therm  with  Power- Air 
kept  the  house  warmer — while  using  LESS 


All-over,  even  heat  with  Power-Air! 


HERE    SO^" 


WARM  HERE    72» 


WARM  HERE    70« 


Now  see  how  Duo-Therm's  Power-Air  drives 

ceiling  heat  down — puts  it  to  work  on  your 
floors — gives  uniform  comfort !  Note  the  ac- 
tual test  figures — only  10°  difference  be- 
tween floor  and  ceiling — three  times  better 
heat  distribution! 


OIL    than    a    heater  without  Power-Air! 
And  Power-Air  costs  no  more  to  run 
than  a  SO-wratt  lamp! 
More  reasons  why  you'll  want  a  Duo-Therm! 

Turn  the  handy  front-panel  dial — and  get 
just  the  heat  you  want,  for  mild  fall  days  or 
for  the  coldest  weather!  Open  the  radiant 
door  and  out  pours  a  flood  of  cheerful 
warmth !  Special  waste-stopper  saves  fuel ! 
Duo -Therm's  famous  Bias -Baffle  Burner 
gives  you  more  heat  per  gallon  of  cheap  fuel 
oil — always  burns  cleanly,  silently,  safely 
— at  any  setting.  (All  models  listed  as  stand- 
ard by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories.) 

Gives  you  cooler  summers,  too! 

,lij3  In  scorching  weather,  switch  on 

In  -  PS     y°^'"   Power- Air   blower  —  and  it 

Tfl  ^lil     P°u^^  °^^  s  cooling  27  mile -an - 

J  l[  c,jSi     hour  breeze ! 

America's  most  popular  heater  costs  no  more! 

Even  with  Power-Air  you  pay  no  more  for  a 
Duo-Therm  than  other  heaters!  And  your 
dealer  will  tell  you  about  the  easy-payment 
plan.  Go  to  your  nearest  Duo-Therm  dealer 
today — and  look  over  all  the  12  beautiful 
models!  They  heat  1  to  6  rooms — come  in 
either  the  console  or  upright  cabinet  type — 
can  all  be  equipped  with  Power- Air. 

For   complete    information,   fill   out   the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it — now! 


New  All-Weather 

DUO-THERM 

Fuel  Oil  Circulating  Heaters 


r TEAR    OUT  AND   MAIL— TODAY! n 

I        DUO-THERM  DIVISION 

I        Dept.  R!VI-40,Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  complete  illustrated  catalog. 
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Name- 


Streets 

City 

State— 


-County- 


lOVEMBEB,    1940 
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NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

NBC-Red:  Isabel  Manning  Hewson 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC- Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  Midstream 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC- Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC- Red:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC- Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:  Woman  in  White 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Wheatena  Playhouse 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
NBC-Red:  Tony  Wons 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Blue:  Margaret  C.  Banning 
NBC- Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 


THURSDAYS    HIGHLIGHTS 


CBS:  My  Son  and 


CBS:  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mather  of  Mine 
NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  Beyond  These  Valleys 
NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  News 
NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 

NBC- Red:  Bob  Crosby 

NBC- Red:  H.  V.   Kaltenborn 
CBS:  Ask  it  Basket 
NBC-Blue:  Canadian  Holiday 
NBC-Red:  Good  News 

CBS:  Strange  As  It  Seems 
NBC-Blue:  Pot  O'  Gold 
NBC-Red:  The  Aldrich  Family 
CBS:   MAJOR    BOWES 
NBC-Rcd:   KRAFT    MUSIC    HALL 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

C  BS    News  of  the  War 
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■  Gertrude    Warner    and    Sherling    Oliver    (David)    in    Beyond    These    Valleys. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  September  26,  October  3,  10,  17  and  24! 

September  26:   Strange   as   it  Seems,    on   CBS   at  8:30  tonight,    recently  celebrated   its 

first    anniversary    on    the    air — and    still    hasn't    run    out    of   fascinating    and    thrilling 

things  to  dramatize. 
October   3:    Guy    Lombardo's   orchestra    moves   into   the    Roosevelt    Hotel    in    New   York 

tonight  for  an  indefinite  stay,  and  CBS  will  bring  you  its  music  from  the  dance-floor. 
October   10:  The  CBS  School  of  the  Air  presents  its  first  program   in  the  series  called 

"Tales  from  Far  and  Near,"  and  the  title  of  today's  tale  is  "All  Over  Town." 
October   17:  One  program  that  never,  never  disappoints:  The  Aldrich  Family,  on  NBC; 

Red  tonight  at  8:30. 
October  24:    The  American  School  of  the  Air's  "Tales  from  Far  and   Near"  offers  "The 

Scarlet  Fringe" — and   many  an   adult  will  get  just  as  much   pleasure   and   instruction 

from   listening   as  the   youngsters  do. 

ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Beyond  These 
Valleys,  a  new  romantic  serial  heard  on 
CBS  at  5:15,  E.S.T.,  sponsored  by  Gold 
Medal    Flour. 

Actors  are  like  children — they  love  to 
make  believe.  That's  why  they're  actors, 
of  course.  And  because  they  love  to 
make  believe  they  adore  a  ploy  which 
gives  them  roles  into  which  they  can  sink 
their  personalities — roles  which  are  com- 
plex, demanding  and  well  provided  with 
big  scenes.  A  visit  to  a  broadcast  of 
Beyond  These  Valleys  shows  you  that  here 
is    a    play   full    of   such    roles. 

Don  Becker,  who  writes  Beyond  These 
Valleys  (and  also  composed  its  haunting 
theme  song),  is  one  of  the  new  style 
of  radio-writers  who  take  their  work  seri- 
ously. He  likes  to  get  his  characters' 
thoughts  on  the  air,  and  goes  in  for 
tricky  psychological  devices  to  do  so.  This 
doesn't  mean  that  Beyond  These  Valleys 
lacks  a  good  plot  and  plenty  of  action. 
But  more  and  more,  writers  for  the  air 
are  trying  to  create  real  people.  Listeners 
should  be  grateful,  and  actors  certainly 
are.  Everyone  in  the  Beyond  These  Valleys 
cast  says  enthusiastically  what  a  "beauti- 
ful" show  it  is  (that's  the  actor's  word 
for  anything   he  likes.) 

Basil  Loughrane,  who  directs  the  pro- 
gram, is  very  intense  about  his  job,  and 
works  like  a  demon  to  make  perfect  the 
quarter-hour  to  which  you  listen  so  casually. 
He  signals  the  musician  at  the  Novachord 
with  gestures  like  those  of  a  symphony 
orchestra    conductor,    worries   over   intona- 
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tions,  and  personally  experiences  all  the 
emotions  the  members  of  the  cast  are 
called  on  to  portray.  He's  a  very  con- 
scientious and  sincere  worker,  and  his 
one  desire  is  to  create  a  picture  in  your 
mind    as    you    listen. 

Beyond  These  Valleys  enjoys  the  services 
of  one  of  CBS's  two  feminine  production 
"men,"  a  pretty  brunette  named  Dorothy 
Mallinson.  A  production  man's  duty  is 
to  take  charge  of  a  program  in  behalf 
of  the  network — watch  the  timing,  be  sure 
station  breaks  are  delivered  on  the  dot, 
calm  temperamental  outbursts,  and  in  gen- 
eral be  johnny-on-the-spot  in  case  of 
necessity.  If  a  microphone  suddenly  goes 
dead,  it's  also  the  production  man's  duty 
to  put  a  new  one  in  place — sometimes 
a  second's  notice,  if  the  show  is  on  the 
air.  Until  Betzy  Tuthill,  CBS'  other  girl 
production  man,  and  Dorothy  came  along, 
it  had  always  been  considered  purely  a 
man's  job.  Dorothy,  in  addition  to  carry- 
ing out  all  her  other  tasks  efficiently,  did 
something  for  Beyond  These  Valleys  that 
no  man  could  have  done.  They  were  look- 
ing for  a  man  with  a  romantic  voice  to 
play  the  part  of  Riggs  Logan.  Dozens  of 
radio  actors  were  auditioned,  but  none 
were  quite  right.  Dorothy,  turning  on  her 
radio  one  night,  heard  the  voice  of  an- 
nouncer Nelson  Case,  and  knew  he  was 
exactly    the    man    they    were    looking    for.  \ 

The  heroine  of  Beyond  These  Valleys 
is  Rebecca  Lane,  who  is  played  by  Ger- 
trude Warner.  Gertrude  is  23,  and  this 
is  her  first  starring   role. 

SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

FRANK  DANE — one  of  those  versatile  actors  whom  you'll 
probably  hear  a  couple  of  times  today  without  knowing  it. 
On  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter  he  plays  Jim  Kent,  and  on  The 
Story  of  Mary  Marlin  he's  "Never-Fail"  Hendricks.  Frank 
is  Danish,  but  come  to  America  as  a  child.  He  says  that 
his  biggest  handicap  as  an  actor  has  been  learning  Eng-  I; 
lish  and  getting  rid  of  his  Danish  accent.  He  began  his 
career  on  the  stage,  and  still  is  enough  of  a  stage  actor 
to  have  one  important  mannerism  in  front  of  the  mike — he 
always  needs  enough  room  to  swing  his  arms.  He  made  his 
network  debut  in  1928  and  has  been  on  the  air  ever  since. 
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What  Do  You  Want  To  Say? 

(^Continued  from  page  5) 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

MYSTERY  THRILLS! 

Everyone  likes  a  good  mystery.  A 
program  which  I  believe  supplies  this 
thrill  is  "By  Kathleen  Norris."  The 
current  story,  "Mystery  House,"  is 
very  exciting  and  I  hate  to  miss  one 
broadcast.  The  music  they  play  dur- 
ing the  story  makes  "goose  pimples  ' 
come  out  on  me  from  head  to  foot. 
Many  of  my  friends  are  listening  to 
it  also.  Listen  some  time  and  see  what 
you  think  and  feel.  You'll  enjoy  it, 
I'm  sure.— Bernele  Christopherson, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

SIXTH  PRIZE 

A    MOTHER'S    WORRY 

Lately  on  almost  all  programs  there 
are  so  many  stories  that  deal  with 
nothing  but  divorces.  We  like  our 
children  to  enjoy  radio  as  we  grown- 
ups do,  but  we  are  particular  of  the 
kind  of  programs  they  should  hsten 
to,  so  let  us  leave  out  the  divorces  in 
programs  and  leave  it  to  real  life  for 
those  that  believe  in  it,  and  have  more 
suitable  programs  that  not  only  the 
grown-ups  would  enjoy,  but  children 
as  well. 

Life  Begins,  the  story  of  Martha 
Webster,  is  a  very  beautiful  story  and 
very  educational. 

A  good  program  will  keep  more 
children  at  home,  instead  of  out  in 
the  streets  while  we  mothers  worry 
about  them.— Mrs.  Elliott  E.  Okins, 
Edmonds,  Wash. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 

HIS    LUCKY    BREAK 

Nothing  warms  the  cockles  of  my 
heart  like  seeing  a  deserving  young 
star  get  a  break — especially  one  I've 
been  doing  a  rave  about  for  years. 
That's  why  I'm  so  grateful  to  Al 
Pearce  and  His  Gang  for  giving  Bob 
Bellamy  his  first  opportunity  to  sing 
over  a  coast-to-coast  network. 

For  a  long  time  we  Nebraskans 
have  been  justly  proud  of  Bob's 
grand  tenor  voice,  his  unassuming  and 
friendly  manner,  and  his  ambition  to 
succeed.  May  this  lucky  break  lead 
to  better  things!  And  when  my 
favorite  tenor,  Mr.  Robert  Bellamy, 
hits  the  top — I'll  be  round  to  say  "I 
told  you  so." — Charlotte  Bierbower, 
Hastings,  Nebraska. 


At  Home  with. 
Grade  Allen 

Do  you  enjoy  entering  a  friend's 
home  for  the  first  time,  examin- 
ing the  furniture,  noting  the  color 
schemes,  meeting  the  children? 
This  pleosure,  multiplied,  is  wait- 
ing for  you  in  RADIO  MIRROR 
for  we've  called  on  Gracie 
Allen,  with  notebook  and  camera. 
Watch  for  the  results  next  month. 
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Hear  that,  Matilda? 

SHE'S  STILL  CRYING  LIKE  A  BABY! 


ALICE  SAW  THOSE  GIRLS  FROM 
HER  BRIDGE  CLUB  WHISPERING. 
IT  WOULD  BREAK  My  HEART,  TOO. 
IF  ANYBODY  SAID  MY  CLOTHES 
HAD  TATTLE-TALE  GRAY 


BUT  THE  POOR  THING  WORKS  SO  HARD.  iTS  HER 
WEAK-KNEED  SOAP  THAT  LEAVES  DIRT  BEHIND. 
SHE  OUGHT  TO  CHANGE  TO  FELS-NAPTHA 
SOAP  —  GOLDBN  BAR  OR  COLDEM  CHIPS 


THATS  WHY  TVE  BEEN  SAVING  THIS  AD  THAT  TELLS  HOW 
FELS-NAPTHPi'S  RICHER,  OOIDEH  SOAP  AND  RIAIHAPTHA 
HUSTLE  OUT  EVERY  LAST  SPECK  OF  DINGY  TATTLE-TALE 
GRAY.  LETS  SLIP  IT  UNDER  HER  DOOR 


w 


Golden  bar  or  golden  chips— 
Fels-Naptha  banishes  "Tattle-Tale  Gray" 


Wherever  you  use  bar-soap, 
use  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
Wherever  you  use  box-soap, 
use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips. 
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30|NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

OS  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
IS.CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

Is'cBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
15. NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sadc 
15|NBC-Red:  Midstream 

30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 

30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 

30  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 
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CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red-  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red    The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red    Woman  in  White 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS    Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
NBC-Red-  Wheatena  Playhouse 

CBS    Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS;  The  Goldbergs 

MBS    I'LL    NEVER    FORGET 

CBS    '-ife  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS    Right  to  Happiness 

CBS    Road  of  Life 

CBS    Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red.  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red    Valiant  Lady 

CBS;  My  Son  and  I 
NBC-Red    Betty  Crocker 

CBS.  Society  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS    Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 


CBS    Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  off  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS.  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Red    Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS    Kate  Hopkins 

NBC- Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS    By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blne.  Children's  Hour 
NBC- Red-  Girl  Alone 

CBS.  Beyond  These  Valleys 
NBC- Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

CBS;  Edwin  C.  Hill 
CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 
CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 


FRIDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

00  NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 

tO.NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 


CBS;  Lanny  Ross 

CBS    Al  Pearce 

MBS    The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Rcd     Alec  Templeton 

CBS;    KATE    SMITH 

NBC-Red;  Cities  Service  Concert 

NBC-Blue    Death  Valley  Days 

CBS.  Johnny  Presents 

NBC  -Blue    Harry  Kogen  Orchestra 

NBC-Ked:  Waltz  Time 

CBS;  Grand  Central  Station 
NBC-Red;  ARCH  OBOLER'S  PLAYS 

(Oct.  4) 


7:00     9:00  lOiOOlCBS;  Bob  Ripley 

7:00     9:00  10:00|MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

7:00    9:00  10:00  NBC-Red     Don  Ameche 
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Frank    Lu-ther   is  the    singing    s-tar   of   True   S-f-ory's    I'll    Never    Forget. 


Tune-In  Bulletin  for  September  27,  October  4,  11   and  18! 

September  27:  Kate  Smith  broadcasts  her  second  variety  show  of  the  season  on  CBS 
at  8:00.    If  you  missed   her  last  week,   now's  the  time  to   make  up  for  it. 

October  4:  Arch  Oboler,  this  most  original  of  radio's  writers,  begins  his  new  series  of 
plays  on  NBC-Red  tonight  at  9:30.  Tonight's  play  is  "This  Lonely  Heart,"  starring 
Nazimova — and  if  you  want  to  hear  real  emoting,  don't  miss  it.  In  his  future  programs 
Arch  will  have  the  best  actors  and  actresses  of  both  radio  and  screen  as  his  guest  stars. 

October  t  I :  The  CBS  School  of  the  Air  offers  its  first  program  in  the  "This  Living  World" 
series,  dealing  with   Pan  Americanism — an   important  subject  these  days. 

October  18:  Hove  you  started  listening  to  Bob  Ripley  and  Believe  it  or  Not,  on  CBS 
at   10:00  these  Friday  nights? 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  I'll  Never  Forget, 
starring  Frank  Luther,  sponsored  by  True 
Story  Magazine  and  heard  on  the  Mutual 
network  today,  Monday  and  Wednesday 
at   1:00,   E.S.T. 

Isn't  there  some  unforgetable  experi- 
ence in  your  life — something  filled  with 
drama  and  significance?  If  there  is,  you 
could  probably  win  some  money  on  this 
program.  On  each  fifteen-minute  show  an 
unforgettable  happening  submitted  by 
listeners  or  by  readers  of  True  Story  Maga- 
zine Is  dramatized,  and  the  person  who 
sent  it  in  gets  a  prize  of  $50.  Besides  that, 
second  and  third  prizes  of  $25  and  $10  are 
given  for  two  other  "I'll  Never  Forget" 
stories  which  aren't  used   on  the  program. 

But  even  If  your  life  has  been  lacking 
in  dramatic  Incidents,  you'll  find  I'll  Never 
Forget  a  high  point  of  your  listening  day. 
The  stories  are  always  Interesting,  and 
lovers  of  good  singing  are  bound  to  like 
Frank  Luther,  who  sings  a  pair  of  songs 
on    each    program. 

Frank  (he's  also  the  Luther  half  of 
NBC's  Luther-Layman  singers)  has  one  of 
radio's  sweetest  tenor  voices — and  he  also 
has  a  colorful  career.  He  was  born  on  a 
Kansas  cattle  ranch  in  1907,  and  when  he 
was  a  boy  combined  this  rough-and-tumble 
profession  of  cowhand  with  the  more  so- 
phisticated one  of  musician.  When  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  old  he  spent  a  summer 
on   the   Chautauqua   Circuit  as  singer  and 


pianist,  and  went  on  from  there  to  conduct 
evangelistic  campaigns  all  over  the  United 
States.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  he 
was  Pastor  of  a  church  of  a  thousand  mem- 
bers in  Bakersfield,  California,  but  he  left 
the  ministry  to  go  on  concert  tours  with  the 
d.3Reszke  Singers,  the  Revelers,  and  Will 
Rogers.  Until  Rogers'  death  he  and  Frank 
were  close  friends,  and  Frank  thinks  of  the 
famous  humorist  as  his  "second  father." 

In  the  lost  nine  years  Frank  has  sung  for 
radio  and  phonograph  records,  making 
more  than  2000  records  and  broadcasting 
on  an  equal  number  of  commercial  net- 
work programs.  Maybe  you  remember  the 
famous  series  called  Your  Lover.  Frank 
conceived,  wrote,  produced,  acted  and 
sang  in  that  program. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  1:00,  al- 
though I'll  Never  Forget  isn't  on  the  air, 
you  can  hear  Frank  singing  over  the  same 
stations  in  an  unsponsored  program — which 
should  make  him  one  of  your  regular 
loudspeaker  visitors. 

Even  though  True  Story  Magazine  is  a 
close  relative  of  Radio  Mirror  in  the  Moc- 
fadden  Publishing  family,  and  we  do  soy  it 
as  shouldn't — here's  a  good  tip  for  you  if 
you're  going  to  submit  your  story  to  I'll 
Never  Forget:  Get  a  copy  of  True  Story 
and  read  the  I'll  Never  Forget  department 
in  its  pages.  It  will  show  you  exactly  the 
kind  of  incidents  that  ore  most  likely  to 
win  prizes. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

JUNE  TRAVIS — who  went  to  Hollywood,  got  a  movie  ca- 
reer nicely  started,  then  threw  it  all  up  and  returned  to 
Chicago,  her  home  town,  to  get  married  and  work  in  radio. 
Her  husband  is  Fred  Friedlob,  Chicago  manufacturer,  and 
her  radio  parts  are  Stormy  Wilson  in  Girl  Alone  and  Ber- 
nice  Farraday  in  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter.  When  she  quit 
the  movies,  June  announced  that  she  never  really  wanted 
to  go  in  them  in  the  first  place,  and  only  took  her  first 
test  for  the  fun  of  it.  June  is  the  daughter  of  Harry 
Grabiner,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox  Base- 
ball team;  she's  24  and  has  brown  hair  and  green  eyes. 
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Cupid  Is  g  Clown 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

life  has  been  at  delightful  cross  pur- 
poses ever  since. 

The  story  of  their  rise  to  fame  and 
their  married  life  is  going  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you  just  as  the  boys  told  it 
■  to  me.  You'll  soon  see  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  story. 
"After  we  married  the  girls,"  Lou 
says,  "Abbott  talked  me  into  going  in 
for  big-time  vaudeville." 

"It  wasn't  my  idea.  It  was  Lou's," 
Bud  glares.  "And  it  cost  us  $900  to 
play  twelve  weeks.  That's  the  way 
vaudeville  was  in  those  days.  We 
should  have  stayed  in  burlesque.  The 
owner  of  the  Steel  Pier  caught  our 
act  after  we  went  broke  in  vaudeville 
and  went  back  to  burlesque,  and  we 
were  booked  at  the  Steel  Pier  in  At- 
lantic City  for  three  solid  summers." 

"That's  because  we  were  the  only 
two  comedians  in  the  show  who  kept 
our  jokes  clean,"  Lou  takes  up.  "Bud 
and  I  have  never  pulled  a  raw  joke  in 
our  lives." 

"Let  me  tell  this,"  Abbott  breaks 
in.  "That  dope  isn't  even  polite 
enough  to  take  the  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth." 

"He  can't  afford  to  smoke  them," 
Lou  scowls.  "Anyway,  after  we  made 
a  hit  at  the  Steel  Pier,  we  decided  to 
try  and  crack  vaudeville  again.  Eddie 
Sherman,  who  booked  us  into  the 
Steel  Pier,  got  us  a  job  in  the  Majestic 
Theater  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey — 
Lou's  home  town." 

AND  while  we  were  there,"  Lou 
>  scowls,  "where  did  the  Abbotts 
eat?  At  my  house.  Who  paid?  Me. 
Costello." 

"A  dog  shouldn't  eat  what  you  fed 
us,"  Abbott  answers. 

"I  want  to  mention  now,"  says  Cos- 
tello, "that  I  paid  all  the  bills  then— 
and  still  do.  That  chiseler  Abbott 
never  paid  a  bill  in  his  life." 

"Do  you  know  why  he  paid  all  the 
bills?"  Abbott  yells.  "Because  he  won 
all  my  money  playing  rummy.  We've 
been  playing  rummy  together  ever 
since  we  teamed  up  and  that's  why 
I'm  always  broke." 

"Tell  him  about  the  time  we  played 
the  Oriental  Theater,"  Costello  shouts. 
"My  wife  is  still  sore  about  that.  Go 
on,  I  dare  you!" 

"It  was  nothing,"  Abbott  says.  "It's 
irrelevant." 

"You  bvun,"  Costello  shouts.  "He 
gyps  me  out  of  forty  dollars  and  it's 
irrelevant — whatever  that  is.  Every 
day  while  we  were  playing  the  Ori- 
ental Theater  in  Chicago,  we  would 
pass  a  store  where  they  had  a  beauti- 
ful fur  coat.  Abbott  there,  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  coat.  He  always  had 
about  ten  bucks  in  his  pocket  in  those 
days  and  he  tried  to  put  the  heat 
on  me  for  the  coat." 

"He  wouldn't  lend  me  a  dime," 
Abbott  takes  up.  "One  night,  just 
before  we  were  to  close,  the  sponsors 
of  a  big  radio  show  came  to  us  and 
offered  us  a  wonderful  contract.  We 
were  to  show  up  the  following  night 
for  rehearsal." 

"So  that  chisler  borrows  my  last 
forty  bucks  on  the  strength  of  the 
contract,"  Lou  groans.  "Then,  he 
borrows  sixty  more  from  the  chorus 
girls  in  the  show  and  next  morning 
rushes  out  and  buys  the  coat.  That 
afternoon,  we  get  a  telegram  from 
the  sponsors  saying  that  they  regret  it 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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'loofr,  Darf,  Sport  doesn't  want  to 
leave  this  nice,  tomfy  heatT 


Only  SUPERFEX  gives  you  T^adUc^ 
heat  directed  down  to  warm  the  floor— 
p/as  continuously  circulating  warm  air! 


LLLL  This  winter,  enjoy 
complete  comfort 
with  oil  heat  as  only 
SUPERFEX  gives  it. 
For  only  SUPERFEX 
has  these  marvelous  patented,  heat- 
directing  shutters!  With  shutters 
closed,  warm  air  circulates  through 
connecting  rooms.  With  shut- 
ters opened  or  directed  down— on 
any  or  all  three  sides— Radiant  heat, 


like  sun  rays,  floods  the  room  .  .  . 
warms  the  floor  without  draft  or 
"blow."  And— warm  air  continues 
to  circulate! 

Make  your  winter  comfort  com- 
plete-with  a  SUPERFEX  in  the 
size  to  suit  your  need.  See  them  at  a 
SUPERFEX  Dealer's-and  see  their 
exclusive  comfort  features.  Many 
sizes...easy  purchase  plan.  For  free, 
illustrated  booklet,  send  the  coupon. 


SUPERFEX  is  Ideal  For  Home,  Office  and  Shop 


SUPERFEX 


PRODUCTS      OF      PERFECT 
PERFECTION  PORTABLE    T 

HEATER -For quick, 
comforting  heat  in 
homes  and  busi- 
ness places.  10  to 
12  hours  of  com- 
fort from  a  gallon 
of  kerosene. 


O  N 


HEATERS 

STOVE      CO. 


The  Mark 
of  Quality 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7266-B  Piatt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  FREE  booklet  describing  SUPERFEX 
Heat-Directors    D  or  PERFECTION  Heaters  D. 


Name_ 


St.  or  R.  F.  0. 
County 


Post  Office  . 
State. 
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9:30 
9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 
10:00 


10:30 
10:30 


11:00 
11:00 
11:00 


11:30 
11:30 
11:30 


12:15 
12:15 


1:00 
1:00 


1:30 
1:30 


3:00 
3:00 
3:00 


4:00 
4:00 


9:30 
5:00 


5:05 
5:05 


3:30 
3:30 


3:45 
3:45 

4:00 
4:00 
4:00 

4:30 
4:30 


8:00 
5:00 
8:30 

5:30 
5:30 
7:30 

9:00 
8:00 

6:45 

7:00 
7:00 


7:15 
7:30 


Eastern  Standard  Time 


8:O0ICBS:  News  of  Europe 
8:00, NBC-Red:  News 


8:15  NBC-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orchestra 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Crackerjack  Quartet 


CBS:  Odd  Side  of  tlie  News 


NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 


9:00 
9:00 
9:00 


9:05 
9:15 


9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 


10:30 
10:30 
10:30 


11:00 
11:00 
11:00 


11:30 
11:30 


12:00 
12:00 
12:00 


12:30 
12:30 
12:30 


1:15 
1:15 


5:30 
5:30 


5:45 
5:45 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

6:30 
6:30 


7:00 
7:00 
7:00 


7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

8:00 
8:00 


9:00 
9:00 

3:15 

9:30 
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2:00 
2:00 


2:30 
2:30 


4:00 
4:00 
4:00 


5:00 
5:00 


6:00 
6:00 


6:05 
6:05 


6:30 
6:30 


6:45 
6:45 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 


7:30 
7:30 


8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 


9:00 
9:00 


10:00 
10:00 


10:15 
10:30 


CBS:  Hill  Billy  Champions 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC- Red:  News 


NBC-Red:  Texas  Jim  Robertson 
NBC- Red:  Watch  Vour  Step 


CBS:  Let's  Be  Lazy 
NBC-Red:  Wise  Man 


NBC- Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 


NBC-Blue:  Sid  Walton 
NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 


NBC- Blue:  Richard  Kent 


CBS:  Welcome  Lewis'  Singing  Bee 
NBC-Blue:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 


CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 
NBC-Blue:  Deep  River  Boys 
NBC-Rcd:  Song  Folks 


CBS:  Dorian  String  Quartet 
NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 


CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Blue:  Miller  Orchestra 
NBC-Red:  Strings  that  Sing 


CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 


CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
NBC-Red:  Calling  Stamp  Collectors 

NBC- Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 

CBS:  Vera  Brodsky 
NBC-Red:  I'm  an  American 


CBS:  Brush  Creek  Follies 
NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 


CBS:  This  is  My  Land 


CBS:  Bull  Session 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Chamber  Music 


NBC-Blue:  Gus  Steck  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Tommy  Dorsey 


CBS:  News 

NBC-Red:  El  Chico  Orchestra 


CBS:  Albert  Warner 
NBC-Blue:  Golly  Orchestra 


NBC-Blue    Rhythms  by  Ricardo 


NBC-Blue:  Renfrew  of  the  Mounted 
NBC-Red:  Art  of  Living 


CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS.  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Kindergarten  Kapers 

CBS:  I  Want  a  Divorce  (Oct.  5) 
NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 


CBS:  The  Marriage  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 

NBC-Red:  Knickerbocker  Playhouse 

CBS:  Wayne  King  Orch.  (Oct.  5) 
NBC-Blue:  Spotlight  on  Youth 
NBC-Red    Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:  YOUR   HIT    PARADE 
NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 


CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 


NBC-Blue:  News;  Orchestra 
NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 


CBS    Public  Affairs 
CBS:  News  of  the  War 


SATURDAYS    HHWLIGHTS 


B  The   Kindergarten   in   person:   Wolf,   Fugi+,    Kamman,    Roy  and   Ericson. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  September  28,  October  5,  12  and  19! 

September  28:  The  football  season  is  getting  under  way,  and  all  the  networks  will  be 
broadcasting  the  game.  NBC-Red  has  scheduled  the  Pittsburgh-Ohio  State  game  at 
2:45,  while  NBC-Blue  offers  Minnesota  vs.  Washington  at  3:45,  Ted  Husing,  on  CBS, 
will  also  describe  a  football  game,  but  just  which  one  hadn't  been  decided  when  your 
Almanac  went  to  press.  ...  At  4:30  CBS  presents  the  opening  race  at  Belmont  Park. 

October  5:  Wayne  King's  orchestra  returns  to  CBS  tonight  at  8:30,  for  a  weekly  half- 
hour  sponsored  series.  .  .  .  Benny  Goodman's  band  opens  ot  the  College  Inn  in 
Chicago,  playing  over  NBC.  ...  I  Want  a  Divorce  starts  at  7:30  on  CBS. 

October  12:  Today  we  honor  Christopher  Columbus,  who  discovered  America.  All  the 
networks  are  planning  special  programs  to  commemorate  the  event.  .  .  .  Knickerbocker 
Playhouse,  on   NBC-Red  at  8:00,   is  an  entertaining  dramatic  show. 

October  19:  Listen  to  Your  Hit  Parade  on  CBS  at  9:00,  and  all  the  other  musical 
programs  you  can — because  maybe  after  January  I  there  won't  be  as  much  music  on 
the  air  as  there  is  now.  Read  the  editorial  on  page  4  and  then,  if  you  agree,  write  to 
your  radio  station   protesting. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Kindergarten 
Kapers,  with  Bruce  Kamman  as  Professor 
Ulysses  S.  Applegate,  on  NBC-Red  tonight 
at  7:00,  E.S.T. 

Schools  all  over  the  country  have  started, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  millions  of  young- 
sters, but  Professor  Applegate's  Kinder- 
garten goes  on  winter  and  summer,  and 
nobody  is  a  bit  sorry,  because  the  cur- 
riculum  is  just  for  fun. 

If  you're  an  old  fan  of  the  Kindergarten, 
and  the  name  of  Applegate  sounds  un- 
familiar to  you,  that's  because  he  used  to 
be  Professor  Kaltenmeyer,  and  the  pro- 
gram used  to  be  called  Kaltenmeyer's 
Kindergarten.  Don't  quote  NBC,  but  it's 
pretty  obvious  that  the  change  was  made 
because  German  names  and  German  ac- 
cents  are   no   longer  very  funny. 

Professor  Applegate  in  real  life  is  Bruce 
Kamman,  and  if  his  Kindergarten  fre- 
quently sounds  like  a  circus  there's  a  good 
reason.  Bruce  once  was  a  cornet  footer 
atop  a  red  and  gold  bandwagon  in  the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace  circus  parade.  After 
that  he  was  a   member  of  Roxy's  Gang. 

On  the  air,  the  Professor  is  beset  by  as 
hair-raising  a  class  of  pupils  as  ever  en- 
livened the  nightmares  of  a  real  teacher. 
Actually  the  pupils  aren't  kids;  they're 
grownups,  drown  from  the  ranks  of  NBC's 
best  Chicago  radio  talent.  They  love  to 
work  on  the  Kindergarten  program  be- 
cause it  gives  them  their  one  chance  of  the 


week  to  cut  up. 

Everybody  on  the  program  appears  in 
costume,  for  the  benefit  of  the  studio  audi- 
ence. Bruce  hides  behind  a  patch  of  false 
whiskers,  which  are  always  becoming  un- 
stuck, and  square-rimmed  spectacles.  His 
trousers  sag  at  the  knees  and  his  rusty 
black  frock  coot  drapes  the  portly  Kam- 
man form  like  a  burlap  sack.  As  Percy  Van 
Schuyler,  the  mama's  boy,  Merrill  Fugit 
wears  a  pair  of  velvet  pants  and  a  Lord 
Fauntleroy  collar.  The  charmer  of  the  show 
Is  Cecile  Roy,  who  giggles  her  way  through 
the  show  as  Daisy  Dean  in  a  set  of  long 
curls.  Other  days  of  the  week  Cecile  will  be 
found    playing   serious  dramatic   roles. 

Iizy  Finkelstein,  the  two-pants  specialist 
of  the  program,  turns  into  Johnny  Wolf, 
who  appears  on  other  programs  but  never 
talks  on  them.  His  regular  profession  is 
tootling  a  hot  trumpet  in  an  NBC  orch- 
tra.  The  fourth  pupil  is  Yohnny  Yohnson, 
the  Swedish  lad  who  actually  is  a  Swedish 
lad — his  name  is  Thor  Ericson  and  in  his 
spare  time  he's  a  linotype  operator. 

The  daffiness  of  the  show  is  not  entirely 
due  to  the  script.  Author  Harry  Lawrence 
gets  plenty  of  help  from  the  actors.  At 
rehearsal,  Bruce  will  swivel  around  on  a 
piano  stool.  "Yank  that  gag  out  of  there 
and  insert  a  better  one,"  he  yells  at  Harry. 
Harry,  who  is  more  than  a  little  hard  of 
hearing,  beams.  "Yeah,  I  think  it's  a  good 
one  too!"  he  calls  back. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

WELCOME  LEWIS — the  star  of  her  own  Singing  Bee  on 
CBS  this  morning.  Welcome  is  tiny — less  than  four  feet  ten 
inches  tall — but  she  has  a  big  voice  and  a  magnetic  per- 
sonality. She  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  and  began  singing 
at  the  age  of  two,  making  her  professional  debut  when  she 
was  eleven  as  a  headliner  in  a  Los  Angeles  vaudeville 
theater.  At  thirteen  she  led  her  own  orchestra  composed 
of  eight  men.  Her  father  and  mother  were  professional 
dancers,  but  Welcome  (her  real  name)  is  the  only  one  of 
the  children  to  follow  the  stage  tradition.  She's  one  of 
radio's  veterans,  as  many  an  old-time  listener  will  recalL 
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(Continued  -from  page  53) 
but  the  show  has  been  losing  favor 
with  the  public   and  they   are  going 
off  the  air  and  can't  hire  us." 

"Dope!"  Abbott  screams.  "Is  that 
my  fault?  The  show  had  been  on  the 
air  for  five  years." 

"And  I  know  you  eleven  years  too 
long,"  Costello  yells.  "I  had  to  wire 
my  wife  for  money  to  pay  off  the 
chorus  girls  and  get  us  out  of  town." 

"Don't  forget,  my  wife  kicked  in 
some,  too,"  Abbott  says.  "You  see,  we 
had  been  sending  them  money  every 
week.  Costello's  wife  was  having  a 
baby — which  got  me  into  a  lot  of 
trouble." 

"You're  crazy,"  Lou  says.  "She 
wasn't  having  a  baby  then,  it  was 
while  we  were  playing  the  Steel  Pier, 
a  return  engagement.  I  remember 
because  I  sent  the  wife  to  a  farm  in 
Massachusetts  to  have  the  baby." 

"Hospitals  aren't  good  enough  for 
Costello,"  Abbott  takes  up.  "Any- 
way, every  time  a  wire  would  come 
for  anybody  playing  at  the  Steel  Pier, 
Costello  would  open  it,  read  it  and 
leave  it  on  my  dressing  table.  He 
opened  wires  addressed  to  Rudy 
Vallee,  Ben  Bernie — everybody — even 
the  Three  Stooges.  These  guys  would 
get  very  sore  and  blame  me  for  open- 
ing their  wires.  The  Three  Stooges 
almost  missed  out  on  a  movie  job  in 
Hollywood,  because  that  dope  Cos- 
tello didn't  even  remember  to  tell 
them  what  was  in  the  wire." 

WHEN  the  baby  finally  did  arrive," 
Costello  glares,  "Abbott  got  the 
wire  and  didn't  tell  me  about  it  for 
two  hours." 

"We  had  a  show  to  do,"  Abbott  ex- 
plains. "I  didn't  want  him  to  faint 
on  me.     It  was  only  a  girl,  anyway." 

"Listen  to  him,"  Costello  yells.  "He 
hasn't  even  got  a  child.  I've  got  two 
beautiful  children,  one  four  years  old, 
one  eighteen  months." 

"Both  girls,"  Abbott  sneers. 

"You  know  what  Abbott  has?"  Cos- 
tello shouts.  "Dogs!  Five  of  the  man- 
giest looking  dogs  you  ever  saw.  I  ask 
you,  can  five  mangy  dogs  take  the 
place  of  two  beautiful  children?  When 
I  come  home  at  night,  they  say,  'Hello, 
Daddy,'  and  climb  up  on  my  knee. 
Children  are  a  real  satisfaction.  When 
Abbott  comes  home  all  he  gets  is 
'Woof-Woof  from   those   curs." 

"Wait  till  your  girls  grow  up  and 
leave  you,"  Abbott  warns,  "you'll 
come  over  to  my  house  and  say,  'Can 
I  borrow  a  dog,  I'm  lonesome'." 

"Let's  get  on  with  the  story,"  Cos- 
tello says.  "After  we  came  back  from 
the  vaudeville  tour,  we  played  Loew's 
State.  We  were  in  the  $600  a  week 
class  then.  Then  we  did  our  routine 
for  a  talent  agency  and  they  signed 
us  up.  That  was  three  years  ago.  Ted 
Collins  saw  us  right  after  that  and 
signed  us  for  the  Kate  Smith  show. 
Then  Abbott  got  a  swell  head  and 
started  throwing  his  money  around. 
This  year,  he's  living  on  Long  Is- 
land— a  regular  big  shot." 

"Stonybrook,  Long  Island,"  Abbott 
breaks  in.  "I  have  an  estate  out  there. 
Costello  has  a  duplex  and  a  driveway 
in  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  You  should 
see  the  furniture  in  his  dump.  It's 
falling   to   pieces." 

"I  got  antiques,  bum!"  Costello 
.  screams.  "He  never  owned  a  stick 
I  of  furniture  in  his  life,  now  he's  got 
this  cheap  modernistic  junk." 

"You  should  see  the  beautiful 
grounds  around  my  place,"  Abbott  in- 
terrupts.     "I've    just    bought    $3,000 
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To  Turn  Food 
\sL\ia  Energy 

NATURE  MADE  DELICIOUS  QUAKER  OATS 
TRIPLE-RICH*  IN  NEEDED  T|||AM|M 


(VITAMIN  Bi) 


^Science  Tells  Her  She  Gets  Great  "Spark-Plug"  Vitamin,  Too.  Nature 

stores  Thiamin  more  richly  in  whole-grain  oatmeal  than  in  any 
other  thrifty  food.  Everyone  needs  Thiamin,  to  help  turn  food 
into  energy.  Quaker  Oats  contains  enough  Thiamin  to  "spark" 
itself  and  twice  again  as  much  food  into  needed  energy. 

Get  This  Extra  Protection 
Against  Fatigue— Nerve  Strain— for  Your  Family! 


•  Food  authorities  say  millions  of  Amer- 
ican diets  are  deficient  in  Thiamin,  a  great 
vitamin  essential  for  energy,  sound  nerves, 
growth  and  good  digestion.  Perfect  health 
is  impossible  without  Thiamin. 

Now  science  reveals  the  Quaker  Oats 
breakfast  is  naturally  triple-rich  in  Thia- 
min. Contains  enough  Thiamin  to  "spark" 
itself  and  twice  again  as  much  food  into 
needed  energy.  Here's  real  help  for  mil- 
lions in  guarding  against  the  tiredness, 
nervousness  and  other  handicaps  of  Thia- 
min deficiency.  How  wonderful  to  get 
precious  Thiamin  in  the  breakfast  already 
found  a  favorite  for  flavor  in  independent 
investigations — delicious  Quaker  Oats. 

Also  important — Thiamin  is  not  stored 

QUAKER  OATS 

AMERICA'S  POPULAR  YEAR  'ROUND  BREAKFAST 

Copyright  1940,  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 


by  the  body.  You  need  a  fresh  supply 
daily.  Eat  the  delightful  Quaker  Oats  break- 
fast regularly.  Gives  2  to  3  times  as  many 
servings  as  6  other  leading  cereals  per 
penny  of  cost.  Prepare  in  as  little  as  2V2  min- 
utes. Get  a  package  at  your  grocer's  today! 


QUAKER  AND  MOTHER'S  OATS  ARE  IDENTICAL 

They  are  the  same  in  Thiamin  content.  They 
have  the  same  famous,  delicious  flavor. 
Kemember  to  get  a  package  today, 
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Hi  always  love 
these  darling 


Hov\/  a  Few  Seconds'  Core  a  day  helps  keep 
your  HANDS  Enchantingly  Soft 


Don't  be  afraid  your  hands  will  look  too 
old  and  feel  rough.  No  matter  what  work 
you  do.  Yes — cold  and  constant  use  of  water 
may  dry  out  your  skin's  natural  softening 
moisture.  But  Jei'gens  Lotion  furnishes  new 
beautifying  moisture  for  your  skin. 

Many  doctors  apply  2  special  ingredients 
to  help  coarse,  brittle  skin  to  rose-leaf 
smoothness.  Both  are  in  Jergens  Lotion. 
Quick  to  use!  Jergens  Lotion  leaves  no 
sticky  feeling.  Even  one  application  starts 
to  take  away  that  "kitchen-conscious"  look 
and  feel  you  hate.  Regular  use  }iel])S  prevent 
mortifying  chapping  and  roughness.  More 
women  now  use  Jergens  than  any  other 
Lotion.  Start  now  to  use  Jergens  Lotion. 


W££/..  PURSE-SIZE  BOTTLE 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  3517  Alfred  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
Let  me  see  how  soon  Jergens  Lotion  helps  me  have 
lovely,  soft  hands.  Send  purse-size  bottle, /ree. 


Name— 


ADORABLE  HANDS 
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worth,  of  top  soil  for  my  place." 

"Don't  put  that  in  the  story,"  Cos- 
tello  says.  "I  don't  want  the  public 
to  know  my  partner  is  a  fool.  $3,000 
for  dirt!  Send  me  some.  I'd  like 
to  see  dirt  like  that." 

"I'll  put  some  in  a  flower  pot  and 
send  it  right  out,"  Abbott  smirks. 
"That  should  just  about  cover  your 
entire  property." 

"I'm  talking  for  me,  now,"  Costello 
says,  "because  Abbott  would  never 
tell  you  about  the  beautiful  home  1 
bought  in  Sunnyside,  Florida.  That's 
where  my  wife  and  kids  go  every 
winter.  Little  Patricia  and  Carol  love 
it  down  there.  For  eleven  weeks  dur- 
ing the  winter,  I  flew  down  every 
week  to  see  them." 

"The  street  right  in  back  of  Cos- 
tello's  place  is  called  Abbott  Avenue. 
The  community  doesn't  think  enough 
of  Costello  to  name  a  street  after 
him." 

"Nobody  will  buy  a  house  on  Ab- 
bott Avenue,"  Costello  comes  back. 
"This  year,  they're  naming  a  street 
after  me.  It  runs  right  into  Collins 
Drive,  which  they  named  after  Ted. 
Right  near  my  house  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful yacht  club  in  the  world.  It  costs 
$28,000  a  year  to  belong." 

"That's  why  Costello  doesn't  be- 
long," Abbott  sneers.  "But  I  belong 
to  a  yacht  club  out  on  Long  Island, 
and  this  year  I'm  buying  a  twenty- 
eight-foot  boat." 

PUT  me  down  for  a  thirty-foot  boat," 
Costello  says.  "You  should  see  Ab- 
bott's yacht  club.  It's  a  pond  where 
little  kids  blow  toy  boats  back  and 
forth  across  the  water." 

"Bring  both  of  your  houses  out 
some  time,"  Abbott  smiles,  "and  I'll 
put  them  in  my  ice  box." 

Lou  gets  up  disgustedly  and  starts 
for  the  door.  "I'm  going  to  a  script 
rehearsal,"  he  says.  "Are  you  com- 
ing or  do  you  have  to  start  now  to 
get  to  that  Long  Island  estate  by 
tomorrow?" 

"I'm  going  to  loaf  around,"  Bud 
says. 

"Oh,  no  you're  not,"  Costello  threat- 
ens. "And  by  the  way,  what  about 
that  five  bucks  you  owe  me?  You 
promised  to  pay  it  today." 

"Sure,"  Abbott  says,  extending  tlie 
bill.  "A  five-buck  debt  keeps  him 
awake  nights." 

"He's  showing  off,"  Costello  scowls. 
"It's  a  lucky  thing  you're  here,  or 
he  wouldn't  pay  me." 

"I'll  toss  you  for  it,"  Abbott  says. 
"Double  or  nothing." 

"Go  away,"  Costello  says  scornfully. 
"But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I'll 
throw  a  coin  against  the  wall  with 
you  for  five  bucks." 

"Listen  to  that  thief,"  Abbott  says. 
"He's  a  shark  at  that  coin  pitching 
game." 

Not  being  able  to  agree  even  on  a 
game  of  chance,  Bud  and  Lou  leave 
the  office,  still  arguing.  They  are 
probably  bickering  right  now.  Because 
the  truth  is,  it's  their  arguments  that 
provide  material  for  the  Abbott  and 
Costello  radio  program.  The  inher- 
ent antagonism  between  these  two 
has  kept  them  together  all  these 
years — and  kept  them  well  supplied 
with  bread  and  butter.  In  all  their 
years  of  married  life,  neither  of  the 
boys  has  ever  quarreled  with  his  wife. 
Betty  and  Anne  say  that's  because 
Lou  and  Bud  get  too  exhausted  quar- 
reling with  each  other. 

Which  is  a  beautiful  way  to  pre- 
serve a  happy  home  life. 
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Mystery  House 

(Continued  jrom  page  9) 


I ., 

lortably,  "you  might  like  her!  It'd  be 
easy  work;  she's  not  sick,  you  know. 
And  there's  always  the  money." 

"Change,  too,"  Page  said,  still 
slightly  hesitant.  "I'll  go  down  there 
and  see  what's  going  on,  anyway.  And 
am  I  to  report  to  you,  or  to  Mr. 
Bishop?" 

"Don't  report  to  anyone  unless 
there's  something  unusual  going  on." 

"Me  and  Mata  Hari!"  said  Page. 

IT  almost  feels  as  if  we  might  have 
'  a  little  shower,"  Page  suggested 
pleasantly.  The  man  laughed  sud- 
denly and  abruptly,  and  glanced  down 
at  her  as  if  for  the  first  time  he  really 
saw  her. 

He  did  not  see  her  very  clearly. 
Night  was  black  upon  the  little  sta- 
tion platform  at  Belmont,  and  the 
rain  was  thudding  down  upon  the 
umbrella  he  held  against  the  wind 
I  over  Page  and  himself. 
I  He  was  Dr.  Randall  Harwood,  old 
Mrs.  Prendergast's  physician;  he  had 
come  down  on  the  same  train  from 
San  Francisco  with  Page,  but  they 
had  not  identified  each  other  until  a 
moment  ago.  Now,  laughing,  caught 
by  the  rain,  they  waited  together  for 
the  arrival  of  the  doctor's  car.  He  was 
to  drive  Page  to  Mystery  House. 

"How  far  is  it?" 

"Mystery  House?  About — -well, 
Halfmoon  Bay's  twelve  miles  right 
over  the  grade,  and  then  we  have — 
oh,  less  than  twenty  more,"  the  doc- 
tor said.  "In  pleasant  weather  it 
takes  only  an  hour.  But  we'll  have 
to  go  slow  tonight.  Ah,  here's  the 
garage  man  with  the  car!  Get  in. 
Miss  Hazeltyne;  I'll  take  care  of  your 
bags." 

It  all  sounded  comfortable  enough, 
as  he  talked  along,  but  Page  needed 
all  the  reassurance  she  could  get  now. 
Only  six  o'clock,  but  the  world  was 
a  pitch  black  wall  through  which  oc- 
casional glimmers  of  light  shone  only 
to  find  puddles  and  the  steady  falling 
of  rain,  and  the  road  to  Halfmoon 
Bay  proved  to  be  the  most  frightful 
she  had  ever  traveled.  It  was  steep, 
;circuitous,  narrow,  slippery  in  the 
rain;  it  was  unlighted  and  deserted. 
[Page  gripped  her  wet  gloves  in  her 
lap,  drew  her  knees  taut,  swallowed 
jwith  a  dry  throat.  But  she  gave  no 
visible  sign  of  fear. 

"I    hope    you'll    enjoy    Pine   Point, 
Miss  Hazeltyne." 
,    "  'Pine  Point'?" 

'  "That's  the  real  name  of  the  place. 
It's  just  gotten  the  name  'Mystery 
House'  because  the  old  lady  isn't  very 
friendly  with  her  neighbors,  and  the 
carpenters  that  she  keeps  at  work,  the 
changes  in  the  place  naturally  spread 
jtalk.'^ 

I  "They  make  a  good  many  changes, 
aon't  they?"  Page  asked  significantly. 

"Yes;  she  keeps  things  unfinished — 
floesn't  want  anything  finished!  Well, 
Tit's  the  way  sorrow  took  her.  She's 
i  rather  odd  about  everything!  No 
denying  that,  you'll  see  that  right 
away.  But  under  it  all  she's  a  good- 
hearted,  simple  old  soul!  She's  lone- 
ly, and  she's  lost  every  one  she  ever 
Joved;  her  husband,  her  boy,  and  this 
aousekeeper  who  was  with  her  for 
twenty-eight  years — Trudy  Mockbee. 
,  "You'll  hear  a  good  deal  of  Trudy. 
Her  daughter's  with  Mrs.  Prendergast 
aow,    Flora — she    came    here    at    the 
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You  can  have  alluring  Smooth  Skin  .  .  .  this  new 
'One-Jar"  Beauty  Treatment  helps  against  unappealing  dry  skin 


You  HAVE  complete  exquisite  beauty 
service  every  day  in  this  one  new  face 
cream — Jergens  Face  Cream!  It's  the  easy 
new  "One-Jar"  Beauty  Treatment!  The 
all-purpose  cream  for  every  type  of  skin. 

This  one  new  cream  ( I )  cleanses  expertly; 
(2)  helps  soften  your  skin;  (3)  gives  a 
velvet  finish  for  powder;  and  (4)  mokes 
a  lovely  Smoofh  Skin  night  cream  that  helps 
amazingly  against  sensitive  dry  skin. 
This  is  important  to  every  girl,  because 
very  dry  skin  may  tend  to  wrinkle  early! 

Jergens  skin  scientists  make  this  light, 
fragrant,  new  Jergens  Face  Cream — the 
same  people  who  make  Jergens  Lotion  for 
soft  hands  that  win  love.  To  perfect  it,  they 
worked  with  Alix  of  Paris,  famous  fashion 
creator.  See  how  Jergens  Face  Cream  helps 


your  skin  to  the  fine  satin-smoothness  a 
man  loves  to  kiss.  Ask  at  beauty  count- 
ers for  Jergens  Face  Cream  and  start  to 
use  it  today!  50?!,  25f^,  10?!— $1.00  a  jar. 

Endorsed  hy  C.y€li^  0^2/0^ 

Famous  Fashion  Creator 


Users  already  Enthusiastic! 

'■'■Did  more  for  my  Dry  Skin 
than  expensive  cosmetics" 
writes  Mrs.H.P.McChord, 
Jr.,  of  Bedford,  Ind.  "My 
skin  looks  much  smoother 
and  clearer  already.  From 
now  on,  I  use  Jergens  Face 
Cream."  Jergens  Face 
Cream  gives  you  complete 
daily  beauty  care! 


ALL-PURPOSE 


FOR    ALL    SKIN    TYPES 
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now. 


KPEP/  Generous  Sample  of  lovely 
Face  Cream!  Mail  coupon 

(Paste  on  a  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  1603  Alfred  St. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.   (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ont.) 

I  want  to  try  your  new  "One-Jar"  Beauty  Treat- 
ment. Please  rush  my  free  supply  of  Jergens  Face 
Cream. 
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Diary 
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Slept  nice  a  top  ^^f^aS^ 
,orl.ed  m«  ^\:Se<e  all  gono 


The  action  of  Ex-Lax  is  thorough, 
yet  gentle!  No  shock.  No  strain.  No 
weakening  after-effects.  Just  an  easy, 
comfortable  bowel  movement  that 
brings  blessed  relief.  Try  Ex-Lax 
next  time  you  need  a  laxative.  It's 
good  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
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time  of  her  mother's  death  and  the 
old  lady  keeps  her  on  and  gives  her 
everything  she  wants." 

"As  a  companion?" 

"Well — housekeeper,  anything.  Miss 
Flora,"  the  man  said  in  an  odd  tone, 
"is  an  odd  girl,  woman,  rather.  She 
must  be  thirty-three — thirty-five. 
Moody.    Unsatisfied." 

"She's  after  the  diamond!"  Page 
thought. 

A  strange  old  woman  in  a  lonely 
country  house;  an  unknown  man;  a 
Miss  Flora  who  was  odd,  moody!  Page 
began  to  feel  uneasy. 

"You'll  find  it  a  queer,  mixed  sort 
of  household,"  the  doctor  was  saying. 
"But  you'll  get  us  all  straightened  out 
by  degrees.  There's  Mrs.  Prendergast, 
of  course,  and  Miss  Flora.  Then  there 
are  the  servants,  all  Chinamen.  They 
never  come  upstairs.  And  then  there's 
Lynn.  He's  a  sort  of  cousin  or  pro- 
tege or  nephew  of  the  old  lady,  or  the 
son  of  an  old  friend.  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  Lynn  is,  and  she  won't 
talk  about  it.  But  he's  a  little  queer — " 

"Heaven  help  me!"  Page  said  in  her 
thoughts.  Aloud  she  added,  in  a 
somewhat  quavering  voice,  "Queer?" 

HE  had  some  accident,  and  a  long 
illness,  one  of  those  mysterious 
cases,"  the  physician  explained.  "No 
harm  in  him.  A  sort  of  amnesia.  He 
just  doesn't  quite — click.  He  putters 
around  with  a  boat,  and  sleeps  out  in 
the  barns  somewhere,  but  he  dines 
with  the  family,  and  I  didn't  want  you 
to  be  confused  meeting  him." 

"How  long  have  you  been  here. 
Doctor  Harwood?"  Page  asked 

"About  three  months.  I  met  the 
old  lady  ten  years  ago.  A  woman 
friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Wilson  she  is 
now,  was  the  nurse  here,  and  she 
asked  me  down.  I  stayed  a  week — I 
was  on  my  way  to  China;  I  was  out 
there  ten  years  except  for  a  year  in 
Mexico.  'Three  months  ago  when  I 
came  back,  I  thought  I'd  look  the  old 
lady  up;  she's  lonely,  and  a  little  at- 
tention pleases  her. 

"I  found  her  sick  and  upset.  Trudy 
Mockbee  was  just  dead,  Flora'd  just 
gotten  here,  two  of  the  Chinese  boys 
had  scarlet  fever  and  were  isolated  in 
their  cabins,  everything  was  upset, 
and  she  was  almost  out  of  her  senses. 
I  kind  of  straightened  her  out,  and 
she  asked  me  to  stay  along  and  look 
out  for  her,  and  get  to  work  on  a 
book  I'm  doing — a  survey  of  China. 
She'd  been  switching  doctors,  driving 
'em  all  crazy,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
and  her  nerves  needed  soothing.  I 
thought  I'd  stay  a  few  weeks,  and  it 
got  to  be  a  month,  and  two  months — 
here  we '  are,  Miss  Hazeltyne!  But 
don't  judge  the  place  until  you  see 
it  in  the  morning  and  in  the  sun- 
shine!" 

They  had  been  driving  through  a 
dense  garden  for  some  minutes.  Now, 
the  car  lights  flashed  on  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  stiff  ugly  facade  of  a 
row  of  wooden  houses  ornamented 
with  millwork  in  scrolls  and  knobs, 
and  displaying  every  imaginable  va- 
riety of  bulging  bay  window,  balus- 
traded  balcony,  rounded  turret  and 
angled  roof.  "That  all  these  apper- 
tained to  the  one  mansion  never  oc- 
curred to  the  girl. 

Page  was  half  escorted  and  half 
guided  up  bleak  wooden  steps  painted 
a  liver  red,  and  was  hurried  into  a 
dreary  large  octagonal  hall  sparsely 
furnished,  entirely  unheated,  and 
unique  in  that  one  end  of  it  was  un- 
finished; the  polished  walls  ran  into 
lath  and  plaster  on  that  side,  and  the 
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door  was  barricaded  with  great  bare 
planks. 

From  this  hall  they  went  into  an- 
other, lighted,  as  this  had  been,  only  by 
a  nakedly  dangling  light  bulb  on  a 
green  cord.  Page  was  bewilderedly  con- 
scious of  doors  on  all  sides;  an  enor- 
mous staircase  with  a  polished  rail  that 
rose  with  a  dozen  treads  to  stop  short 
in  mid-air;  beautiful  Gothic  stained 
glass  windows  set  in  raw  frames  that 
showed  the  pulleys  and  ropes. 

"Ten  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  could  .be  murdered  here 
every  night,  and  no  one  ever  be  the 
wiser!  Page  thought,  trying  to  keep 
her  teeth  from  chattering.  "This — 
this  looks  like  a  dining  room,"  she 
said  aloud,  to  steady  herself. 

"This  was,  once.  There  are  about 
five  dining  rooms  in  the  place.  She 
changes  about  in  'em.  These  'creepy 
stairs'  are  for  her  wheelchair,"  the 
man  said,  expertly  snapping  up  lights 
as  they  proceeded,  and  now  showing 
his  companion  a  sort  of  sloping  pas- 
sage that  rose  very  gradually  between 
the  jumble  of  rooms  and  hallways,  the 
odd  angles  that  looked  like  indoor 
balconies,  the  strange  apartments  that 
seemed  entirely  composed  of  glass 
doors  or  sailcloth  panels.  "You  can 
walk  up  'em,"  he  said,  "or  you  can 
take  a  chair  up  'em.     Creepy  stairs." 

"The  whole  thing  is  creepy,"  Page 
said  frankly.    She  tried  to  laugh. 

"We're  getting  to  the  civilized  part 
now.  Hello,  Tai  Fat,"  the  doctor  said, 
greeting  a  white-clad  Chinaman  who 
suddenly  appeared  before  them 
against  a  background  of  plastered 
walls,  erratic  bits  of  panelling,  and 
small  windows  that  were  set  in  larger 
windows  at  a  height  some  five  feet 
above  the  floor  levels. 

The  Chinaman  grinned  as  he  van- 
ished, but  it  was  a  dreadful  Oriental 
face,  Page  thought. 

RANDALL  HARWOOD  opened  a  last 
door.  They  were  in  a  large  room 
comfortably  furnished,  indeed  over- 
furnished,  in  an  invalid's  fussy  fash- 
ion, and  heated  by  a  magnificent  fire. 
Afterward  she  was  to  notice  that  one 
angle  of  the  walls  was  covered  with 
a  wide  full  velvet  curtain,  and  that 
behind  the  curtain  were  the  unfin- 
ished plaster  and  laths  that  she  had 
noticed  in  so  many  other  places  to- 
night. But  just  now  she  was  too 
tired  and  cold  and  bewildered  to  see 
anything  except  that  the  room  was 
pleasantly  warm,  even  cosy,  and  that 
the  faces  that  were  turned  toward 
hers  were  not  those  of  witches  and 
monsters,  murderers  and  villains  gen- 
erally, but  rather  the  normal  and 
friendly  faces  an  arriving  nurse  might 
hope  to  find  in  a  fireside  group. 

A  tiny,  nervous-looking  woman 
with  large  brown  freckles  on  a  paler 
brown  face,  and  sunken  bright  brown 
eyes  advanced  with  a  nervous  smile, 
and  extended  her  hand  to  Page  as 
she  said  in  a  deep  sonorous  voice. 

"You're  Miss  Hazeltyne,  of  course. 
I'm  Flora  Mockbee." 

There  were  two  other  persons  in 
the  room.  Page  was  introduced  now 
to  Mrs.  Prendergast,  and  bent  a  little 
to  put  her  slim  hand  in  the  old  wo- 
man's rather  heavy,  puffy  one.  A 
broad  woman,  with  keen  dark  eyes; 
dark  hair  not  yet  entirely  gray;  a 
coarse  yet  not  unkindly  big  mouth;  a 
coarse   and   yet   pleasant   deep   voice. 

"You  chose  nice  weather,"  she  said, 
grimly  humorous. 

"Didn't  I?"  Page  said.     She  smiled, 
at  them  all;  her  eyes  went  to  the  doc- 
tor's eyes. 
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The  other  person  completing  the 
group,  was  a  boy  of  perhaps  twenty- 
five;  fair,  handsome,  burned  as  brown 
as  an  Indian,  He  was  informally 
dressed  in  loose  white  trousers  nei- 
ther new  nor  clean,  white  flat-heeled 
shoes,  and  a  roll-top  white  sweater 
that  had  seen  many  seasons'  wear.  He 
had  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  occasion- 
ally looked  up  from  it  with  a  worried 
expression    on   his   face. 

"Lynn,"  Randall  Harwood  said, 
"Would  you  like  to  say  'How  d'you 
do'    to   this   young   lady?" 

"How  d'you  do,"  the  young  man 
said  with  a  strange  attentive  look, 
and  returned  with  a  sort  of  nervous 
hurry  to  his  book. 

"Well,  let's  go  downstairs,"  the  old 
lady  said  presently.  She  heaved  the 
heavy  silks  and  laces,  the  chains  and 
ribbons  that  enveloped  her;  the  doc- 
tor put  a  steadying  hand  under  her 
elbow;  Miss  Flora,  a  wheeled  chair 
deep  in  silk  comforters  manipulated 
by  her  lean  brown  hands,  was  on 
the  other  side. 

THE  transfer  of  the  awkward  heavy 
'  old  body  was  made.  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast  settled  herself  with  a  grunt,  and 
the  whole  party  was  off  for  a  cold  and 
draughty  progress  through  the  halls, 
descending  the  creepy  stairs  that  led 
to  passages,  rooms  —  rooms  —  more 
rooms. 

The  dining  room,  finally  reached, 
was  not  large.  A  handsome  table  was 
set  for  six;  a  fire  burned  cheerfully 
in  a  beautiful  fireplace  of  shining  blue 
and  white  Dutch  tiles. 

The  dinner  was  fine,  and  Page  en- 
joyed it  heartily.  The  soup,  the  roast, 
the  salad  and  sweets  were  delicious. 
The  china  was  handsome  and  the 
silver  heavy;  candles  lighted  the  meal. 

Lynn  ate  indifferently,  his  fair 
head  hanging  for  the  most  part,  and 
his  vacant  gaze  fixed  on  some  spot 
on  the  tablecloth.  But  now  and  then 
he  shot  his  troubled  questing  look 
about  the  table,  and  more  than  once 
Page,  raising  her  eyes,  found  his  star- 
ing into  them  curiously. 

He  spoke  only  once  during  the 
meal,  and  that  was  toward  the  end. 
"She's  pretty!"  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
looking  at  Page. 

To  the  girl's  surprise  both  Dr.  Ran- 
dall Harwood  and  Mrs.  Prendergast 
took  this  up  interestedly. 

"You're  right,  Lynn!"  the  old  wo- 
man said,  pleased. 

But  he  was  not  a  fool,  this  Lynn, 
Page  discovered.  Later  on,  in  a  large 
room  lined  with  folds  of  heavy  rep 
curtaining,  they  had  a  movie,  and  it 
was  Lynn  who  operated  the  machine. 
After  it,  tired  by  the  long  day,  she 
was  glad  to  be  shown  to  her  bedroom. 

But  sleep  did  not  come  to  her.  She 
lay  awake  listening  to  the  dying  rack- 
et of  the  storm  and  the  lessening 
onslaughts  of  the  wind  on  the  roof, 
and  after  awhile  could  hear  the 
steady  surge  of  the  sea  and  the  crash 
of  breakers.  There  were  strange 
creakings  and  snappings  all  around 
her  in  the  wooden  building. 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  the  first  ex- 
ploratory shafts  of  cold  winter  dawn 
were  in  the  room  when  she  got  out  of 
bed  and  went  to  a  window.  The  edge 
of  the  cliff  was  only  two  hundred 
feet  away  and  she  had  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  Pacific,  troubled 
and  shadowy  in  the  cold  gray  light. 
Mystery  House  stood  at  the  tip  of  a 
headland.  On  all  sides  the  shore  ran 
out  in  jagged  lines  of  rock,  and  even 
in  the   early   gloom   Page   could   see 
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MRS.  MARY  ELIZABETH  WHITNEY 
(the  former  MRS.  JOHN  HAY  WHITNEY) 


The  only  questions  any  brunette,  des- 
perately or  hopefully  fluttering  from 
one  powder  shade  to  another,  need 
ever  ask  herself  are  these: 

Shall  I  lighten  my  skin? 

Shall  I  match  it? 

Shall  I  warm  its  coloring? 

It  settles  down  to  this:  — 

Are  you  lovelier  when  your  skin  looks 
pearly  white  against  your  dark  hair? 

Does  enchantment  lie  for  you  in  a 
creamy  tone  that  brings  out  the  dark 
depths  in  your  eyes? 

Does  a  warm,  vivid 
color  suit  your  lively 
temperament? 

Pond's  has  the  answers 
for  you  in  3  superla- 
tively successful  bru- 
nette shades. 


A     liiflit     cream 

shade,  with    a   little 
pink  in  it  —  Rose  Dawn.  It  is  light  enough 
to   match  fair-skinned  brunettes.   Slightly 
darker  brunettes  by  the  thousands  use  it  to 
lighten  and  brighten  their  skin. 

A  deeper  cream — Brunette-Rachel 
— but  all  cream  and  no  pink.  Countless 
brunettes  use  this  to  match  their  natural 
creaminess  of  tone.    Some  use  it  to  add 


MRS.  MARY   ELIZABETH 

WHITNEY  {the  former  MRS. 

JOHN  HAY  WHITNEY)  is  a 
brunette  with  lovely  creamy 
skin.  She  thinks  that  match- 
ing her  skin  is  the  most 
flattering,  so  she  uses 
PoncTs    Brunette -Rachel. 


warmth  to  a  pale  ivory  skin.  Dark  brunettes 
use  it  to  lighten  their  skin  when  they  prefer 
an  even  beige  tone  without  pink  in  it.  By 
far  our  most  popular  brunette  shade. 

A  deeper,  sunnier  shade — Rose 
Brunette — in  which  there  is  more  rose  than 
cream.  This  is  the  powder  that  matches  most 
successfully  the  brunette  skin  with  a  great 
deal  of  warmth.  Darker  brunettes  use  it  to 
lighten  their  skin.  A  third  group  finds  that 
the  pink  in  the  powder  takes  the  dull  yel- 
lowy tones  out  of  the  skin. 

And  there  is  also  our  ne^v  Dusk 
Rose,  the  darkest,  rosiest  of  our  shades.  It 
brightens  muddy  tans.  It  matches  a  deep, 
rosy  tan.  Other  brunettes,  who  dislike  grow- 
ing paler  in  winter,  keep  a 
warm,  sunny  tan  all  the 
year  with  Dusk  Rose. 

Pond's  Powders  give  a 
smooth-as-baby-skin  fin- 
ish to  your  face.  They  keep 
away  shine  for  hours  with- 
out giving  that  powdered 
look.  They  are  faintly, 
delightfully  perfumed. 

Brunettes  will  find  their 
3  shades  grouped  together 
on  the  counter.  Blondes  will  find 
an  equally  successful  group  for 
them,  too.  You  can  pick  your  own 
shade  easily. 

■^  Or  write  to  Pond's,  Dept.  8RM-PL, 
Clinton,  Conn.,  and  state  whether  you 
are  a  blonde  or  brunette — you  will  re- 
ceive generous  samples  FREE. 

Copyright,  19  40,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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aw-w-w- 
I  ain't  no 

SUPERMAN 

I  can't  fight 
germs  all  alone 


"Gee,  folks,  I  wish  we  babies  could 
make  you  ALL  realize  how  much  our 
skin  needs  protection  against  germs. 
Those  germs  are  EVERYWHERE!  Lucky 
lor  me,  Mommy  protects  my  skin  daily 
with  Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  That's  my 
BODY- guard  against  germs. 

Mother,  to  give  your  baby's  skin  the  best 
care,  to  keep  it  safer  from  germs,  and  freer  of 
rashes,  do  as  almost  all  hospitals  do,  as  most 
doctors  recommend:  oil  baby's  skin  daily 
with  Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  Do  this  until 
he's  at  least  a  year  old.  And  use  the  oil  after 
every  diaper  change,  too. 

Then  continue  the  protection  with  Mennen 
Antiseptic  Powder.  Made  by  a  new  process — 
Hammerized — it's  as  smooth  as  air.  And — 
it's  Antiseptic.  A  survey  indicates  that  it  is 
recommended  by  more  doctors  than  any  other 
baby  powder. 

Remember,  also,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
visits  to  your  doctor.  Take  your  baby  to  him 
regularly. 


the  lines  of  split,  surf  breaking  on 
the  sharp  teeth  of  the  stones. 

For  awhile  she  watched  it,  fasci- 
nated. Mrs.  Chayne's  boarding-house 
seemed  incredibly  dull  and  common- 
place and  far  away;  she  had  been 
thinking  feverishly  all  night  long  of 
returning  to  it. 

"Maybe  I  won't!"  she  said  half  aloud 
and  with  a  heavenly  sleepiness  upon 
her  at  last.  She  went  back  to  jump 
into  the  warm  blanket?,  and  fell 
deep  into  sleep.  The  sun  rose  and 
glittered  on  the  ocean,  doors  slammed 
and  voices  echoed  in  Mystery  House, 
and  Page  slept  on  unhearing.  When 
she  awakened,  rested  and  unafraid, 
sunshine  was  flooding  in  the  windows 
and  the  little  clock  on  the  desk  marked 
ten. 

It  was  the  morning  sunshine  that 
was  the  miracle.  It  was  everywhere, 
flooding  land  and  sea.  It  made  even 
the  preposterous  house  cheerful; 
birds  flashed  in  the  wet  garden;  gulls 
circled  white  along  the  shore.  It  was  a 
glorious  morning. 

TRIM  and  fresh  in  her  crisp 
'  nurse's  white.  Page  went  downstairs 
ashamed  and  explanatory  to  a  late 
breakfast  to  find  that  neither  apology 
nor  explanations  were  demanded.  Old 
Mrs.  Prendergast,  always  slept  late.  "I 
see  to  that,"  Dr.  Harwood  said.  "She 
hasn't  slept  naturally  for  years,  but 
I've  found  the  right  stuff  for  her!" 

He  was  enjoying  his  own  late 
breakfast  when  Page  went  down,  and 
when  they  both  walked  out  on  the 
back  terrace  after  breakfast  Lynn 
waved  to  them  from  the  little  boat 
he  was  guiding  along  the  rocky  shore. 

"He  oughtn't  to  do  it,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "but  it's  the  one  thing  he  loves 
to  do!  He'll  ask  you  to  go  out  with 
him  some  day,  Miss  Hazeltyne,  but 
unless  it's  pretty  clear,  I'd  be  careful 
about  accepting." 

"I  can  help  manage  a  boat,"  Page 
said. 

Rand  put  one  foot  up  on  the  low 
coping  of  the  terrace,  beat  upon  his 
leg  absently  with  a  folded  newspaper. 

"She'll  talk  to  you,  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast will,"  he  began.  "But  now  that 
Lynn's  out  there  with  the  boat,  and 
can't  possibly  hear  us,  I've  got  a 
chance  to  tell  you  what  the  real  idea 
back  of  all  this  is.  It's  Lynn.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  he's  defective, 
poor  kid.  We  don't  know  what  it  is. 
I'm  keeping  him  on  a  tonic,  and  now 
and  then  I  give  him  a  sedative,  but 
he  doesn't  get  much  better. 

"Mrs.  Prendergast  wants  some  one 
to — wake  him  up.  She  can't  do  it; 
I  can't  do  it;  he's  scared  and  shy  even 
with  Flora.  She  hopes — the  old  lady 
hopes — that  he  may  be  drawn  to  some 
one  young  and  fresh  and  companion- 
able— might  be  helped  that  way.  B.e's 
your  patient!" 

"Who  is  he?"  the  girl  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  I  got  here  only  in  August. 
Whoever  he  is,  she  wants  him  helped." 

"Maybe  her  son  didn't  die.  Maybe 
he's  her  son,  and  she's  ashamed  to  let 
anyone  know." 

"I've  thought  of  that.  It  isn't  out 
of  the  question  at  all.  But  wouldn't 
he  know  her?  I  mean,  he's  no  fool," 
Rand  Harwood  said.  "He  reads;  he 
talks  quite  sensibly.  I  don't  believe 
there's  anything  incurable  about  it. 
He's  just  vague  and  dreamy  and  ter- 
ribly nervous.  That  wouldn't  make 
him  forget  his  mother!" 

"No;  of  course  not." 

"She'll  ask  you  to  read  to  her.  and 
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to  take  up  her  breakfast  tray  when 
Flora's  laid  up,  which  she  often  is," 
the  doctor  pursued.  "You'll  find  plenty 
to  do.  But  the  main  consideration  is 
to  win  the  friendship  of  that  boy.  Get 
him  to  talk  to  you,  if  you  can.  He's 
got  some  sort  of  a  camp  out  there 
on  the  Rock  Island;  he'll  want  you  to 
see  it.     Go  with  him — " 

"Out  to  that  island?"  Page  turned 
to  look  out  at  the  rock  that  rose  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore;  a  steep  wooded 
strip  perhaps  a  half-acre  in  extent, 
with  the  seas  creaming  and  curling 
around  it,  and  gulls  screaming  and 
circling  frantically  overhead.  "Does 
it  belong  to  the  place?" 

"I  suppose  it  does.  I've  never  seen 
another  human  being  near  it  except 
Lynn.  It's  lovely  out  there  in  sum- 
mer weather.  Now,"  Rand  said, 
changing  the  subject  with  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  tone,  "suppose  we 
go  up  to  the  Duchess'  room." 

"The  Duchess?" 

He  laughed.  "Sometimes  I  call  Mrs. 
Prendergast  that.  She  likes  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  isn't  at  all  a  ter- 
rifying old  lady.  I  think  you're  going 
to  like  it  here." 

By  the  end  of  that  day  Page  was 
inclined  to  agree  with  him.  And  she 
had  not  been  in  Mystery  House  a 
week  before  she  was  sure  of  it.  They 
all  liked  her,  and  Lynn  was  her  slave, 
her  devoted  servant,  following  her 
about,  listening  to  every  word  she 
said,  struggling  through  the  fogs  that 
engulfed  him. 

"You've  done  us  all  good,"  Dr.  Har- 
wood said  to  her  briefly.  "But  you 
have  already  done  that  poor  chap  un- 
told good.  As  for  the  Duchess,  she's 
talking  of  abandoning  Mystery  House, 
tearing  it  down  and  selling  the  place, 
and  going  away  on  a  trip!  She  wasn't 
talking  like  that  a  few  months  ago.  I 
congratulate  you!" 

ON  a  warm  December  day  Page  and 
Lynn  went  out  to  Rock  Island. 
They  had  packed  a  little  lunch,  and 
brought  it  out  to  his  eyrie,  to  build 
a  fire  and  enjoy  a  gipsy  meal. 

By  this  time  his  adoration  of  her 
was  matched  by  her  own  sincere  and 
pitying  affection  for  him.  There  was 
nothing  trying  or  repelling  in  Lynn's 
infirmity.  In  almost  every  way  he  was 
like  a  fine  brown  boy,  a  boy  who 
loved  the  water  and  the  hills,  en- 
joyed his  meals,  and  slept  like  a  log 
for  ten  hours  every  night.  His  joy- 
ous laugh  over  their  little  jaunts  to- 
gether, his  eager,  intelligent  interest 
in  everything  that  pertained  to  the 
woods  or  the  sea  made  it  seem  only 
the  sadder  to  Page  that  there  was  a 
veil  over  his  mind,  over  his  memory. 

On  this  particular  sunshiny  winter 
morning  they  were  both  in  high 
spirits.  Page  with  a  laugh  of  sheer 
delight  jumped  out  upon  the  big  flat 
rock  that  formed  the  island's  pier. 

"It's  not  dangerous,"  Lynn  said,  ty- 
ing the  boat  to  an  iron  ring. 

"Oh,  but  I  rather  think  I'd  like  it 
to  be!"  the  girl  answered  gaily. 

"It  would  be  in  a  big  tide,"  Lynn 
told  her.  "You'd  have  to  climb  up  to 
the  top  of  the  rock.  And  what'd  hap- 
pen to  your  boat!  Up  there  where 
the  oaks  are  you'd  be  safe  enough." 

Page  scrambled  eggs;  the  coffee  pot 
boiled;  presently  they  were  eating 
their  egg  sandwiches  in  great  hungry 
bites. 

"I'll  tell  you  something  if  you'll  not 
tell  anyone,"  Lynn  said  after  the  meal. 

Page's  eyes  came  about  to  his.  "I'll 
not  tell  anyone." 

{Continued  on  page  62) 
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LOVELY  SCRKEN  STARS,  clever 
women  everywhere  use  Liix 
Toilet  Soap  as  a  daily  bath  soap,  too. 
Its  ACTIVE  lather  carries  away  per- 
spiration, every  trace  of  dust  and  dirt 
— leaves  skin  really  fresh  from  top  to 
toe.  You'll  love  this  luxurious,  sure 
way  of  protecting  daintiness.  You'll 
find  this  beauty  bath  relaxes  and  re- 
freshes you — leaves  your  skin  delicately 
perfumed,  sweet.  Just  try  it! 

The  Complexion  Soap 

9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars  use 
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THIS 


HAND  LOTION  . 

ACCEPTED 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATIONS 

COMMITTEE  ON 

ADVERTISING  Of 

COSMETICS 


[[ 


Try  this  Famous 

CANADIAN- 
BORN 

Chapped-Skin  Lotion 

Many  well-known  dermatolo- 
gists recommend  a  lotion  that 
not  only  softens  your  skin  but 
also  helps  protect  it  against  out- 
side irritants. 

Italian  Balm  gives  both  ben- 
efits —  (1)  Softens  the  skin,  and 
(2)  protects  it  too.  In  addition, 
it's  accepted  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Advertising  of 
Cosmetics  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  —  time 
tried  and  proved  through  doz- 
ens of  cold  winters  in  Canada, 
where  Italian  Balm  originated 
in  1881.  Long-lasting  bottles  at 
10?!,  35c,  60c  and  $1.00. 
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"They — they  lie  to  me  a  good  deal," 
Lynn  said,  as  a  bewildered  boy  of 
eight  might  have  said  it.  A  sudden 
wave  of  pity  for  him  surged  through 
Page's  heart. 

"I'll  not  tell  anyone, — truly." 

"I  keep  it  out  here,"  Lynn  said. 
"What  she  wants,  you  know.  That's 
why  she  wants  you  to  make  friends 
with  me.  She  knows  I  have  it,  but 
she  doesn't  know  where  I  keep  it." 

"Keep  what?"  Page  asked,  at  a  loss. 

For  answer  he  hunched  himself  a 
little  nearer  to  her,  without  rising, 
and  fumbled  for  a  moment  in  his 
sweater  pocket. 

"This,"  he  said.  He  extended  his  open 
palm  and  Page  saw  it  lying  there; 
a  bit  of  glass  the  size  of  a  grape,  faint- 
ly pink  in  the  sunshine,  and  flashing 
sharp  lines  of  radiance,  green,  pink, 
blinding  white,  back  at  the  sun. 

For  a  full  minute  the  girl  sat  stupe- 
fied, staring  down  at  the  glittering 
beautiful  thing. 

"It's  the  Prendergast  diamond," 
Lynn  said.  "Isn't  it  lovely?  Do  you 
wonder  men  kill  each  other  for  the 
silly  thing?"  He  was  so' nearly  reason- 
able as  he  talked  that  Page  almost 
forgot  the  jewel  in  watching  him. 

pUT  how  did  you  get  it?" 

'-'    "That's   what   I   don't   know,"    he 

said,  and  the  cloud  came  over  his  face 

again. 

"Mrs.  Prendergast  didn't  give  it  to 
you?" 

"No;  I  don't  think  so.  We  talked 
about  it — I  can  remember  that.  And 
then  they  hunted  for  it." 

"Hunted  for  it?" 

"Yes;  after  Trudy  died." 

"Did  Trudy  have  it?" 

Lynn  frowned,  trying  to  remember. 
"I  don't  think  so.  Why  should  she  have 
it?    She  was  only  the  companion." 

"iVIrs.  Prendergast  might  have  given 
it  to  her  to  keep,  since  she  herself  is 
lame.  Lynn,  was  "Trudy  Mockbee  your 
mother?" 

"No;  she's  Flora's  mother,  isn't  she?" 
he  asked,  in  the  troubled  way  he  usu- 
ally met  any  serious  question. 

"I  won't  give  it  to  you  now,"  Lynn 
said,  putting  the  diamond  into  his 
pocket  again.  "But  some  day  you  can 
have  it.  I  won't  give  it  to  you  now 
because  you'd  give  it  to  her." 

"Give  it  to  Mrs.  Prendergast?  But, 
Lynn,  it's  hers." 

"But  you  see,  if  she  gets  it,"  he 
argued,  "she'll  send  me  away." 

"Send  you  away?  Where  would  she 
send  you?" 

"A  terrible  place.  The  place  they 
send  crazy  people." 

"Why,  you're  not  crazy!"  Page  pro- 
tested sturdily. 

"But — but  you  see,  they  think  I  am!" 

"Yes,  but  Lynn,  she  might  have  the 
police  come  here,  and  make  you  give 
it  up." 

"Oh,  but  she  did!" 

"Did  have  the  police  come  here?" 

"Oh,  yes;  two  private  detectives, 
down  from  San  Francisco.  But  then," 
Lynn  explained,  "I  just  told  them  I 
couldn't  remember.  And  they  knew  I 
couldn't,  too.  So  they  hunted  the  house 
— it's  a  big  place  to  hunt! — and  the 
island  and  everywhere,  and  then  they 
went  away.  They  said  maybe  I  had 
thrown  it  out  to  sea,  but  she  knew  I 
hadn't!  And  then  Trudy  died — no, 
Trudy  was  dead,  with  flowers  on  her, 
and  Flora  came,  and  we  were  all  on 
the  ship — where  the  dreadful  noises 
were — " 

His  mind  was  completely  gone 
again;  she  knew  it.     In  her  gentlest 


tone  Page  said,  "The  ship  must  have 
come  first,  Lynn?" 

Lynn  laughed  cheerfully,  as  if  in  a 
casual  chat.  "Oh,  the  headache  came 
then!"  he  said.  "We  were  dancing,  do 
you  see,  and  it  was  night.  And  we 
were  in  white — it  was  so  hot.  And 
this  queer  feeling — " 

"This  was  on  the  ship?" 

"Well,  yes,  because  it  was  hot,  and 
we  were  dancing.  But — you  know, 
sickish,"  Lynn  said,  trying  his  best  to 
convey  to  her  what  was  struggling  in 
his  mind.  "Sickish.  Awful.  Headache, 
and  feeling  that  you  were  going  to  be 
ill — and  your  throat — and  that  feeling, 
'Oh,  why  am  I  dancing?  I  never  will 
be  well  again!' " 

"I've  never  had  it!"  Page  said. 

"It's  horrible.  Being  so  hot,  and 
with   your   head   just   splitting." 

A  few  moments  later  they  prepared 
to  go;  there  was  a  fog  over  the  sun, 
and  the  air  was  getting  cold.  While  she 
packed  up  the  remains  of  the  picnic 
he  mounted  with  long  flying  steps  the 
rocky  steep  toward  the  peak  of  the 
great  rock.  "To  put  this  thing  away 
where  they  can't  find  it!"  he  said. 

"You  hide  it  on  this  island?"  Page 
said,  when  they  were  getting  into  the 
boat  again. 

"Not  always.  Once  I  had  it  down 
near  the  farm,  in  the  pig  pen.  I  move 
it." 

"I  wish  you'd  let  me  tell  just  the 
doctor  about  this,  Lynn.  He  knows 
Mrs.  Prendergast  so  well,  he  easily 
might  persuade  her  that  she  could  get 
it  back  by  promising  to  take  good  care 
of  you." 

"D'you  think  she  might  build  me  a 
little  house  with  a  fire-place,  right  out 
here  near  the  shore,  and  let  me  have 
the  boat,  and  my  dog  again,  and — you 
know,  bread  and  things?"  Lynn  asked. 

"She  might.  She  could  buy  you  the 
whole  country  for  that  one  diamond!" 

"Then  you  tell  him  some  day.  Tell 
him  why  I'm  hiding  it,  see?" 

I  THINK  that's  sensible!"  And  then: 
'  "Did  you  have  a  dog?" 

"I  had  Susie.  The  big  dogs  killed 
her." 

"Susie?" 

"Suzuki,  her  name  was.  She  was  a 
little  Japanese  spaniel — she  was  affec- 
tionate," Lynn  said,  in  his  vague  voice. 
"The  big  dogs — you've  heard  'em  bark- 
ing nights — killed  her.  She  shouldn't 
have  gone  out,  but  I  was  sick — sickish, 
you  know,"  he  ended,  using  the  word 
he  had  used  before  for  something  that 
in  his  own  mind  was  evidently  more 
than  sickness. 

"We  saw  the  big  dogs,  remember? 
— the  day  we  walked  in  to  the  farm. 
Are  they  loose  every  night?" 

"Oh,  yes.  They  turn  'em  loose  at 
six.  They're  to  protect  the  diamond," 
Lynn  said.    "They  keep  tramps  away." 

He  looked  troubled  again.  But  an 
hour  later,  peacefully  reading  aloud 
to  Mrs.  Prendergast  in  her  room, 
she  discovered  him  listening,  sunk  in 
his  own  favorite  chair.  Rand  came  in 
and  dropped  into  a  chair,  listening  too; 
Flora  was  always  there. 

"What  sort  of  a  place  has  the  boy  got 
out  there  on  the  rock?"  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast asked. 

"You'd  love  it!"  Page  said.  "He  has 
a  little  cave  hollowed  out,  and  some 
pans,  and  a  fireplace.  You  ought  to 
see  it.  You  could  perfectly  well  get 
over  there  on  a  quiet  day." 

Mrs.  Prendergast  looked  at  her  with 
an  expression  in  her  eyes  that  no  one 
else  except  Rand  ever  won  from  her. 
"This  girl  treats  me  like  a  human  be- 
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PRESENTLY  the  mantel  clock  struck 
five,  and  the  old  woman  was  wheeled 
away  by  Flora  to  her  adjoining  bed- 
room, to  rest  for  an  hour  before  din- 
ner. Lynn  had  already  vanished;  Rand 
lingered  for  a  few  minutes  talking  to 
Page,  and  then  he  went  off  himself  to 
bathe  and  change. 

The  room  was  dark  in  the  winter 
dusk  no'w;  the  fire  had  burned  down 
to  red  embers.  Page  rested  her  head 
against  the  back  of  her  big  leather 
chair,  almost  asleep  in  the  silence. 

Perhaps  she  did  lose  consciousness 
for  a  few  seconds;  she  roused  herself 
when  the  clock  tinged  the  half-hour. 
Immediately  she  heard  a  low  voice  be- 
hind her,  keen  and  quick — Flora's 
voice. 

".  .  .  because  it's  all  nonsense — and 
you  know  it!"  the  voice  said,  in  the 
tense  whisper  of  fury. 

"Flora — Flora — "  Rand's  voice  said 
placatingly. 

"Don't  just  say  my  name  that  way!" 
Flora  protested.  "You're  not  fooling 
me!   You're  in  love  with  her,  not  me!" 

Page,  trembling  and  strangely 
frightened,  sat  perfectly  still. 


"I  am  not,"  Rand  said  quietly.  There 
was  a  short  silence. 

"Why  did  she  want  this  girl  down 
here,  anyway!"  the  woman  said  swift- 
ly and  harshly.  "She's  perfectly  well — 
I  do  everything  she  needs — " 

"She'll  hear  you,"  Rand  interpolated 
quietly.  When  Flora  spoke  again  it 
was  in   a   lowered  tone. 

"I  don't  care  if  she  does!"  Flora 
said,  betraying  by  her  panting  mur- 
mur that  she  did  care,  and  care  a 
great  deal.  "It's  all  Page  this  and 
Page  that.  Page  singing  at  the  piano 
and  getting  us  into  games!  I  don't 
feel  in  the  humor  for  games — I  wish 
we  were  all  out  of  this  place;  it  seems 
to  me  sheer  craziness  to  get  other 
people  into  this!" 

"Flora,  you  only  hurt  yourself,  get- 
ting wrought  up  this  way,"  Rand's 
voice,  low  and  soothing,  said  quickly. 
"Try  to  be  reasonable.  Try  to  see  it 
reasonably.  It  distresses  me  to  have 
you  feel  so  strongly  about  it.  As  for 
my  being  in  love  with  Page  or  anyone 
else,  it's  nonsense.  You  know  that. 
You  mustn't  fancy  that  I'm  in  love 
with  every  pretty  young  woman  I  see!" 

"You  make  me  so  angry,"  Flora 
murmured.  Page  knew  from  her  tone 
that  she  was  very  close  to  Rand;  per- 
haps he  had  his  arm  about  her.  Her 
voice  was  softened,  mollified.  "Why 
do  you  treat  me  like  this?"  she  re- 
proached him.  "You  know  I'm  help- 
less— you  know  how  I — how  I  feel — " 

"Flora!"  Mrs.  Prendergast's  imperi- 
ous voice  called  from  the  bedroom, 
and  there  was  half  a  minute  of  com- 
plete silence.  Then  Page  heard  the 
hall  door  softly  open  and  shut,  and  a 
second  later  a  stream  of  light  came  in 
from    the    adjoining    room,    and    she 


heard  Flora's  apology:  "I  was  just  on 
my  way — " 

She  waited  only  a  few  seconds  her- 
self; then  without  lighting  a  light  she 
slipped  from  the  room  to  her  own 
apartment  by  a  roundabout  way.  Her 
heart  was  beating  oddly.  Rand  had  a 
fine  low  voice;  it  made  what  he  said 
doubly  thrilling.  "As  for  my  being  in 
love  with  Page — as  for  my  being  in 
love  with  Page — " 

It  was  an  implicit  denial,  of  course. 
But  the  tone  had  not  denied  it.  His 
pronunciation  of  her  name  had  been 
a  caress.  "Page — Page."  How  roman- 
tic he  had  made  the  monosyllable 
sound!  "As  for  my  being  in  love  with 
Page — " 

She  felt  very  sorry  for  Flora.  It  was 
not  her  fault,  nor  Rand's  either,  that 
she  was  suffering  with  unreturned 
passion,  and  she  was  paying  for  it  as 
happier  women  never  paid  even  for 
grave  faults;  it  was  all  unfair.  Page 
could  see  that  Rand  could  not  marry 
Flora.  No  man  in  his  senses  would 
want  to  marry  this  lean,  spotted,  nerv- 
ous, sensitive  creature. 

CLORA  a  wife — a  bride!  There  was 
'something  oddly  repulsive  in  the 
mere  thought. 

Flora  was  quite  herself  at  dinner; 
even  a  trifle  more  spirited  and  cheer- 
ful than  usual,  Page  thought.  Rand 
was  as  always,  quiet.  There  was  a 
movie  afterward;  life  went  on  its 
strange  way  in  Mystery  House. 

What  is  the  sinister  secret  of  Mys- 
tery House  and  its  tangled  human  re- 
lationships? Don't  miss  the  next  instal- 
ment of  Kathleen  Norris'  fascinating 
novel  of  love  and  terror  in  the  Decem- 
ber Radio  Mirror. 


NNE    DEWEY.    LOVELY    SWEET    BRIAR    COLLEGE    JUNIOR.     SAYS: 


USE    THIS    FACE    POWDER    YOU    CHOOSE 
BY   THE    COLOR    OF    YOUR    EYES! 


Naturalness!  Freshness!  The  appeal- 
ing charm  of  gay,  young  "collegi- 
ennes"  !  That's  the  way  the  men  of 
today  want  jou  to  look — and  you  can, 
if  you'll  use  the  thrilling  Marvelous 
Face  Powder,  keyed  by  Richard 
Hudnut  to  the  color  of  your  eyes. 

For  vou  choose  Marvelous  by  the 
color  of  your  eyes!  Eye  color,  as  you 
know,  is  definitely  related  to  the 
color  of  your  skin,  yovir  hair.  It's  the 
simplest  guide  to  the  powder  that  gives 


you  that  natural  appealing  look. 

So — whether  your  eyes  are  blue, 
gray,  brown  or  hazel — it's  easy  to 
find  the  shade  that's  right  for  you  in 
Marvelous,  the  powder  you  choose 
by  the  color  of  your  eyes! 

You'll  love  the  way  Marvelous 
smooths  on  .  .  .  the  way  it  clings  for 
hours  . . .  agrees  with  the  most  sensi- 
tive skin!  Try  it  today!  For  com- 
plete color  harmony,  use  matching 
Marvelous  Rouge  and  Lipstick,  too. 


Hudnut  Marvelous  Face  Ponder  and  harmonizing  Rouge  and  Lipstick 
at  drug  and  department  stores — only  55i  each.  {65i  in  Canada.) 


HUDiyUT 


RVELOUS 

POWDER 

XH ED    MAKEUP 


RICHARD  HUDNUT,  Dept.  M,  693  FiHh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Please   send   me  tryout   Makeup   Kit  containing    generous 

metal  containers  of  harmonizing  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick. 
/  enclose  JOi  to  help  cover  mailing  costs. 

Cfcecfcf/ie  co/or  of  your  eyes/ Brown  □    Blue  □  Hazel  □    Gray  □ 

Name — . 


Street- 


-City- 


(Good  only  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  except  where  legally  prohibited.)  MF-1140 
b____ —————— —_____________________J 
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vjMWd^ffipep?  c/seDR/im 


1  ./'Football  practice?"  queries  Jack's 
mother.  "Not  till  he  clears  this  drain!" 


3.  "Now  watch.  Drano's  specially  made 
to  put  the  heat  on  down  where  the  stop- 
page exists.  Its  churning,  chemical  boil- 
ing melts  greasy  muck.  Soon,  all's  clear !" 


2.  "Sa-ay,   haven't   you    heard   about 
Drano?"  marvels  his  pal  "I'll  get  some." 


4.  "That  Drano's  swell!"  enthuses  Jack, 
heading  toward  the  field.  "You  say  you 
can  keep  drains  clear  by  using  Drano 
regularly?  That's  worth  knowing!" 


Drano 


CLEARS  DRAINS 


P.  S.   A  teaspoonful  after  the  dishes 

guards  against  clogged  drains. 
Won't  harm  pipes —  no  objectionable 
fumes.  Never  over  25fi  at  grocery, 
drug,  hardware  stores. 

Copr.  1940,  The  Drackett  Co. 


Highway  Love 


One   of  America's   Growing   Army   of 

Roving    Girls    Reveals   the   Whole 

Sensational    Truth 

Not  only  boys  with  itching  feet  go 
down  the  Open  Road  these  days — but 
girls  as  well — and  often  they  go  together! 
Seeking  freedom  from  restraint,  escaping 
unbearable  home  conditions,  looking  for 
adventure,  they  travel  aimlessly  on 
America's  highways.  State  Police  and 
national  welfare  societies  consider  the 
growing  army  of  roving  girls  America's 
social  problem  No.  1.  What  kind  of 
homes  do  they  come  from?  How  do  they 
get  on  the  Road?  How  do  they  live? 
What  are  their  relationships  with  the 
men  they  meet?  What  does  the  Road  do 
to  them? 

The  truth  will  shock  you!  But  it  will 
do  more  than  that,  as  revealed  by  Patri- 
cia Hill  in  November  True  Story  Maga- 
zine. For  Patricia  gives  no  mere  recital 
of  conditions  along  the  Road.    She  tells 


you  her  own  fascinating  story  of  what 
happened  to  her  after  she  won  a  jitter- 
bug contest  and  took  to  the  Road,  first 
to  become  an  itinerant  jitterbug  roaming 
from  contest  to  contest,  and  then  . 

But  read  her  own  story — Highway 
Love — and  then  drive  along  the  highway 
seeing  and  understanding  things  of 
which  you  never  dreamed  before — things 
every  girl  should  be  warned  of  and  every 
parent  should  crusade  against.  Begin 
this  great  expose  from  the  very  begin- 
ning— today — in  True  Story — on  sale  at 
•^he  nearest  news  stand' 

True  Story 

NOVEMBER— NOW  ON  SALE 
TUNE    IN    "I'LL    NEVER    FORGET" 

— True  Story's  Broadcast — Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays — Three  Big  Cash  Awards  on  each  program 
— See  your  local  paper  for  nearest  Mutual  Broad- 
casting coast-to-coast  station  and  exact  time  to 
dial. 
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The  Guiding  Light 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Rose  had  changed,  he  saw,  in  the  few 
months  since  he  had  seen  her  last. 
She  was  more  beautiful,  if  anything. 
Her  skin  had  taken  on  a  secret,  glow- 
ing tinge;  her  body  had  filled  out  and 
she  moved  with  a  more  certain  grace. 
But  she  was  obviously  troubled;  un- 
happy, and  fighting  not  to  admit  that 
unhappiness. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it," 
she  said.  Then,  with  a  pleading  ges- 
ture, "Oh,  I  didn't  mean  it  to  sound 
that  way,  Dr.  Ruthledge.  I  didn't 
want  to  sound  rude.  I  do  appreciate 
all  you've  done  to  help  me — encour- 
age me — "  (Dr.  Ruthledge  smiled  in- 
wardly, wryly.)  "But  this  is  some- 
thing that  doesn't  concern  anyone  but 
myself." 

"No  one,  Rose?"  he  asked  in  a  tone 
of  disbelief. 

I  DON'T  think  so.  It's  my  life.  I've 
•  got  a  right  to  put  all  the  happiness 
I  can  into  it  .  .  Oh,  I  know  what 
you're  going  to  say — that  I  haven't 
the  right  to  be  happy  at  the  expense 
of  someone  else — but  that's  only  be- 
cause you  don't  understand." 

"Suppose  you  explain,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"I  will,"  Rose  said  defiantly.  "I'm 
not  ashamed.  I'm  not  taking  Charles 
away  from  anyone.  He  isn't  in  love 
with  his  wife — hasn't  been  for  a  long 
time.  He's  going  to  divorce  her.  He's 
in  love  with  me  and  he's  going  to 
marry  me.     That's  the  whole  story." 

"Not  a  particularly  happy  story — " 

"I  think  it  is!" 

"I'm  not  interested  in  either  Mr. 
Cunningham  or  his  wife,  Rose.  But 
I  am — tremendously — interested  in 
you.  I've  known  you  so  long,  my  dear 
— ever  since  you  were  a  child.  I've 
watched  you  grow  up,  seen  your 
horizon  broaden.  And  I  was  glad 
when  you  thought  you  must  leave 
Five  Points — because  I  felt  sure  you 
would  acquire  enough  success  to 
learn  that  success  didn't  matter,  but 
that  knowledge  and  wisdom  did." 

"Please,  Dr.  Ruthledge,"  she  said 
uncomfortably. 

He  sighed.  "I  won't  talk  to  you 
about  divorce.  Whether  I  approve  of 
it  or  not  isn't  the  point.  But  no  mar- 
ried man  has  a  right  to  tell  another 
woman  that  he  loves  her.  That  stamps 
him  at  once,  in  my  mind,  as  a  man  to 
be  mistrusted." 

"You  don't  understand — you  hardly 
know  him!"  she  said  in  feeble,  inco- 
herent defense. 

"And  there's  another  thing,"  he 
continued  quietly.  "I  think  you  ought 
to  remember  .  .  .  Helen  Ryder.  I 
don't  want  you  to  be  made  as  un- 
happy as  she  undoubtedly  was." 

Rose  said  impatiently,  "Charles  has 
explained  all  that  to  me.  Helen  was 
a  foolish,  neurotic  girl.  She  thought 
she  was  in  love  with  Charles,  and 
made  things  so  difficult  at  the  office 
that  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was 
discharge  her.  It  wasn't  his  fault  if 
she  was  fool  enough  to  try  to  commit 
suicide  afterwards!" 

"Perhaps  not.  On  the  other  hand 
,  ,  .  Oh,  Rose,  I  only  want  you  to  be 
true  to  yourself!  Don't  be  blinded 
by  this  man — " 

With  a  quick,  fluid  movement.  Rose 
stood  up.  "You've  made  up  your  mind 
about  Charles  already!"  she  said 
angrily.  "Everybody  is  always  warn- 
ing   me    against    him — you,    and    my 
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"I  know 
to  it  too." 


father  and  mother,  and  even  Ellis 
Smith!  And  none  of  you  even  know 
him — " 

"Ellis  Smith?"  the  Doctor  inter- 
rupted, feeling  a  slight  relief  lighten 
his  depression.  "I'm  glad  you've  been 
seeing  Ellis,  Rose.  You  used  to  be 
such  good  friends,  when  you  lived  in 
Five  Points,  and  I  know  he's  wanted 
to  see  more  of  you  since  you  moved 
away." 

"Oh — yes,  Ellis,"  she  said  indiffer- 
ently. "He  comes  around  once  in  a 
while.  He  means  well.  .  .  .  But  he 
doesn't  tmderstand  about  Charles, 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  you!"  She 
returned  vehemently  to  her  griev- 
ance. "It's  all  so  simple,  and  every- 
body tries  to  make  it  complicated! 
Charles  is  going  to  get  a  divorce — 
and  then  we'll  be  married.  That's 
all!" 

The  Doctor  left  her  soon  after, 
knowing  that  his  visit  had  done  no 
good — knowing  that  an  appeal  to  cau- 
tion could  never  do  any  good  against 
an  infatuation  such  as  Rose's  for 
Charles  Cunningham. 

A  week  later  the  evening  paper 
announced  that  Mrs.  Charles  Cun- 
ningham, wife  of  the  well-known 
publisher,  had  filed  suit  for  divorce 
on  grounds  of  infidelity,  naming  a 
"Miss  X"  as  co-respondent. 

ROSE  had  expected  to  see  Charles 
that  evening,  but  at  office-closing 
time  he  rang  for  her  and  said,  not 
meeting  her  gaze,  "I'm  sorry.  Rose,  but 
I  don't  think  I'd  better  drop  around 
tonight." 

"Oh  .  .  ."  Rose's  expressive  face 
could  not  hide  her  disappointment 
and  hurt. 

I'd  been  looking  forward 
Charles  Cunningham  was 
a  big  man,  heavily  muscled  but  not  in 
the  least  fat,  and  so  vitally,  tinglingly 
masculine  that  it  always  seemed  to 
Rose  he  filled  the  room  with  a  sort 
of  electricity.  His  voice  softened  now, 
and  with  a  barely  perceptible  glance 
at  the  door  to  make  sure  it  really  was 
closed,  he  went  on,  "Something's 
haopened.  Celeste  has  finally  done  it. 
Filed  suit,  I  mean." 

"For  divorce?"  Rose  put  one  hand 
on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"Yes.  And— well,  she's  gone  too 
far."  There  was  a  petulance  in  his 
tone.  "She's  named  a  Miss  X  as  co- 
respondent." 

"Miss  X?"  Rose  repeated  the  sylla- 
bles stupidly. 

"Of  course,"  Cunningham  said 
easily,  "she's  bluffing.  She  can't  have 
any  idea  about — about  you  and  me. 
Or  if  she  has  an  idea,  she  certainly 
hasn't  any  evidence.  But  anyway,  I 
think  we'd  better  be  a  little  careful 
— that's  why  I  can't  see  you  tonight." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  Rose  said. 
"I  thought — I  thought  she'd  just  get 
a  divorce,  or  you  would.  I  didn't 
know  there'd  have  to  be  any  Miss  X." 

"There  didn't  have  to  be,"  he  said, 
his  face  bleakly  angry.  "She's  after 
more  money,  I  suppose — but  she 
won't  get  away  with  it!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Charles?"  Un- 
comprehending fear  made  Rose's  lips 
stiff. 

The  muscles  of  his  jaw  relaxed, 
and  he  smiled.  "Nothing  important, 
dear.  Just  leave  everything  to  me — 
and  don't  worry  .  .  .  Oh,  before  you 
go.  did  those  revised  proofs  come  in?" 

He  was  a  master  at  dismissing  her. 
Just  a  reminder  that  she  was  still, 
though  they  loved  each  other,  his 
secretary.  .  .  . 
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The  evening  stretched  blankly 
ahead  of  her,  uninviting,  desolate, 
peopled  only  by  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion. Yet  the  thought  of  visiting  her 
parents,  or  of  dropping  into  a  movie 
theater,  repelled  her.  She  had  a 
poorly  cooked  dinner  in  a  cheap 
lunch  room,  then  went  to  her  apart- 
ment. On  the  way  she  bought  a  paper 
and  read  with  uneasy  fascination  the 
account  of  the  divorce  suit.  She  tried 
to  see  into  Celeste  Cunningham's 
mind,  and  gave  up  the  attempt,  baf- 
fled. She  had  met  Mrs.  Cunningham 
only  once,  at  the  office — a  cool,  glit- 
tering blonde  woman,  young  of  face 
and  body,  old  of  manner  and  eye. 

Rose  thought  the  evening  must 
surely  have  passed — but  she  looked 
at  her  watch  and  it  was  only  eight. 
It  was  a  relief  when  the  doorbell 
rang  and  she  admitted  Ellis  Smith. 
That  is,  it  was  a  relief  until  she 
glanced  at  his  face  and  realized  why 
he  had  come. 

"Rose,  I  know  you  don't  want  to 
talk  about  it,"  he  said.  "But  I  just 
read  the  paper,  and  I've  got  to  try 
once  more — to  make  you  realize — " 

"I  know  what  I'm  doing."  It  was  an 
effort  to  keep  her  voice  calm.  "You'd 
understand  if  you'd  ever  been  in 
love." 

He  looked  at  her  with  amused,  ex- 
asperated pity.  "Don't  be  childish. 
Rose.  I've  not  only  been  in  love,  I've 
been  infatuated — as  you  are — and  got 
myself  well  slapped  for  it,  too!" 

"I  won't  get  slapped,"  she  remarked 
with  more  assurance  than,  suddenly, 
she  felt.  When  she'd  first  known  Ellis 
Smith — when  he  first  came  to  Five 
Points  and  she  was  still  living  there 
— she'd  thought  he  was  so  wise,  so 
all-knowing.  Some  of  that  early  awe 
remained,  enough  at  any  rate  to  make 
her  fearful. 

"I  hope  you  won't."  He  lit  a  cigar- 
ette with  quick  nervous  movements. 
"Rose,  go  away  for  a  while.  Please. 
Until  this  divorce  case  is  over.  You've 
got  two  weeks'  vacation  coming, 
haven't  you?" 

VES,  I  was  going  to  leave — "  She 
'  broke  off,  confused,  aware  that  she 
had  almost  said  too  much.  Ellis  was 
clever  and  intuitive.  He  was  quite 
capable  of  guessing  that  until  a  few 
days  ago  Charles  had  wanted  to  rent 
a  mountain  cottage  for  her  ...  a  cot- 
tage where  he  could  visit  her. 

Luckily,  Ellis  was  too  busy  pur- 
suing his  own  thought  to  notice  the 
slit).  "Then  take  it  now!"  he  urged. 
"Get  out  of  town — and  don't  tell  any- 
one where  you're  going!" 

"Why  shoull  I?" 

"You're  Miss  X!"  he  said  roughly. 
"I  know  it,  and  so  do  your  father  and 
mother,  and  the  Ruthledges,  and  Lord 
knows  who  else  besides.  Certainly 
Mrs.  Cunningham  knows,  and  the 
minute  the  suit  comes  to  trial  she'll 
drag  you  in  to  testify,  if  you're  still 
in  town  and  she  can  get  hold  of  you. 
She's  vindictive.  Rose — she'll  stop  at 
nothing  to  get  her  little  revenge — -" 

"I  didn't  know  you  knew  her,"  Rose 
interrupted  curiously. 

"I — I  met  her,  years  ago."  As  al- 
ways, when  chance  revealed  a  little 
of  Ellis'  life  before  he  came  to  Five 
Points,  he  froze  into  evasive  embar- 
rassment. 

"Well,  anyway,  I'm  not  afraid  of 
anything  she  can  do.  All  I  want  is 
for  Charles  to  get  the  divorce — or  for 
her  to  get  it — so  we  can  be  married," 
Rose  said  stubbornly. 

Ellis  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling 
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My  dentist  had  no  toothache — it  was  his 
pride  that  was  hurt. 

He  said,  "I  did  a  beautiful  cleaning  job  on 
jour  teeth  last  time  you  were  here  and 
now  look  how  dull  they  are!"  And  then 
he  gave  me  a  valuable  tip  — 

"Why  don't  you  try  chewing  Dentyne  — 
regularly,  every  day!  It's  extra. firm  chew- 
ing gum,  you  know.  Helps  cleanse  and 
polish  your  teeth.  Yes,  helps  'em  keep 
their  bright  sparkle.  Gives  your  teeth 
healthful  exercise,  too,  and  tones  up 
gums  and  mouth  tissues. Try  someDentyne 
right  now!" 

One  taste  of  that  spicy  flavor  and  I  was  all 
for  Dentyne  —  it's  so  delicious,  so  refresh- 
ing! I  bought  a  package  quick  — it's  just 
the  right  shape  to  slip  into  my  bag,  so  I 
always  have  Dentyne  handy.  And  it  does 
help  keep  my  teeth  pearly-bright. 
But  try  Dentyne  yourself—  buy  a  pack- 
age today ! 


HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  BRIGHT 
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CONFUSED  BY 
MAKE-UP?  JUST. 


■*  Before  you  despair  of  ever  find- 
ing the  one  lipstick  shade  which  suits  your 
coloring  best... turn  to  Tangee's  natural. 
Just  make  up  with  Tangee's  natural  Lip- 
stick, the  matching  Rouge,  and  Tangee's 
Face  Powder. . .  and . . . 


■if  Tangee's  natural  is  orange  in 
the  stick  but,  as  it  is  applied,  your  own 
most  flattering  shade  of  rich  blush  rose  is 
produced  like  magic.  That's  how  Tangee's 
NATURAL  will  help  you  — 

•¥■  The  pure  cream  base  in  this 
world  famous  lipstick  ends  that  dry,  drawn 
feeling ...  helps  prevent  chapping...  And 
Tangee's  natural  really  stays  ora... giving 
you  smooth,  soft,  inviting,  kissable  lips  for 
hours  and  hours. 


I 


"WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  LIPSTICK" 

SEND    FOR    COMPLETE 

MAKE-  U  P    KIT 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  417  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. ..  Please  rush 
"Miracle  Make-up  Kit"  of  sample  Tangee  Lipsticks  and 
Rouge  in  both  Natural  and  Theatrical  Red  Shades.  Also 
Pace  Powder.  I  enclose  10^  (stamps  or  coin).  (15^  in 
Canada.) 

Check  Shade  of  Powder  Desired: 

D  Peach  D  Lieht  Rachel  D  Flesh 

D  Rachel  D  Dark  Rachel         D  Tan 

Name 
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City. 
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and  sighed.  "Rose,  listen  to  me.  Do 
you  think  Cunningham  would  marry 
a  girl  that's  been  dragged  through 
a  divorce  suit  as  Mrs.  Cunningham 
will  drag  you?" 

"She  can't!"  Rose's  carefully  main- 
tained calm  was  breaking  now.  "She 
can't,  1  keep  telling  you!  She  can't 
do  a  single  thing,  because  she  hasn't 
any  proof  against  us.     She's  bluflfing." 

"Celeste  doesn't  bluff,"  he  told  her. 
"And  even  if  she  is — what  good  does 
that  do  you?  Your  name  will  still  be 
in  the  papers,  people  will  still  whis- 
per about  you  and  laugh  at  you- — 
when  they  aren't  pitying  you,  which 
is  worse.  They're  not  going  to  stop 
to  wonder  whether  you're  guilty  or 
not.  They'll  just  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  are.  And  you'll  feel  the  dirt 
of  their  thoughts  settling  on  you,  un- 
til you  think  you'll  never  be  clean 
again.  And  meanwhile  your  father 
and  mother  will  read  the  papers  too, 
and  hear  the  whispers,  and  their 
hearts  will  break  with  shame  and 
sorrow — " 

"Ellis!"  she  almost  screamed,  rais- 
ing her  hands  and  pressing  them 
against  her  ears.  "Stop!  It  isn't  fair 
of  you  to  talk  this  way!  All  that 
won't  happen— it  can't  happen — " 

"It  can  if  Cunningham  should  de- 
cide to  contest  the  suit,"  he  said 
flatly. 

"Well,  he  won't." 

ARE  you  sure  of  that?"  he  asked, 
and  there  was  a  long  silence.  She 
tried  to  answer,  and  found  herself 
unable  to,  because — 

"But  she  won't  get  away  with  it!" 
Charles  had  said  that.  And  when  she 
asked  him  what  he  meant,  he  had 
skilfully  changed  the  subject. 

"You're  not  sure  he  won't  contest 
the  suit,  are  you?"  Ellis  said  shrewd- 
ly. "No?  Then  do  you  still  believe 
that  he  plans  to  marry  you?" 

"I — "  Rose  dropped  her  head  into 
her  hands;  her  words  came  out  muf- 
fled and  unhappy.  "I've  got  to,  Ellis. 
It's  too  late  for  me  to  believe  any- 
thing else." 

After  a  moment  she  felt  his  hand 
on  her  hair.  "Poor  kid!"  he  said 
softly.  When  she  looked  up  he  was 
gone. 

The  next  two  days  she  passed  in 
a  dream  of  dumb  misery.  Charles 
was  being  very  much  the  president 
of  the  Cunningham  Publishing  Com- 
pany, and  she  understood  that,  of 
course;  knew  why  it  was  impossible, 
just  then,  for  them  to  be  alone  to- 
gether. But  it  was  hard  not  to  have 
a  word  or  two  of  reassurance  from 
him,  inexpressibly  harder  still  not  to 
experience  again  the  sweet,  stolen 
joy  of  evening  hours  in  her  apart- 
ment. 

But  Charles  knew  best,  she  kept 
telling  herself.  He  understood  these 
legal  matters,  knew  how  to  handle 
them. 

On  the  third  day  after  Ellis'  visit, 
Charles  called  her  into  his  office  and 
told  her  cheerfully  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  call  Celeste's  bluff.  While 
she  stood  in  silent  amazement,  he  ex- 
plained, "You  see,  I  happen  to  know 
that  her  hands  aren't  any  too  clean 
in  this  business.  There's  a  fellow 
named  Raymond  James  that  she's 
been  seeing  a  lot  of.  She's  even  given 
him  money — though  she  doesn't  know 
I  know  this.  So  I'm  having  my  lawyer, 
Rigby,  tell  her  lawyer  that  if  she  per- 
sists in  this  attitude — if  she  insists 
on  suing  me  for  divorce  on  the 
grounds  of  infidelity — I'll  file  a  coun- 
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ter-suit,  naming  James  as  corespon- 
dent." 

"Oh — but  you  wouldn't,  really?" 
Rose  asked  tremulously. 

Charles  pursed  his  lips.  "Wel-1-1 — 
not  unless  I  have  to,  of  course.  Not 
if  she  backs  down." 

"Charles — dear,"  Rose  said  on  an 
impulse,  "why  not  let  her  have  her 
divorce,  any  way  she  wants  it?  We 
don't  care,  do  we?  Don't  contest  the 
suit — let  it  go  through,  and  before 
we  know  it  people  will  have  forgot- 
ten all  about  it.  They'll  stop  wonder- 
ing who  Miss  X  is — they'll  even  for- 
get there  was  a  Miss  X — " 

Shaking  his  head,  he  said,  "It  isn't 
that  simple  or  easy.  Rose.  Remem- 
ber, I'm  president  of  a  big  company. 
If  I  let  scandal  touch  my  name,  it 
hurts  the  company.  And  people  don't 
forget  as  easily  as  all  that." 

"But  haven't  we — you  and  I — any 
rights?" 

"Now!"  he  said,  holding  up  a  hand 
to  silence  her.  "Please,  dear,  let  me 
handle  this  in  my  own  way.  Don't 
you  trust  me?" 

"I — why,  of  course  I  do." 

"Then  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
whatever  I  do,  I'm  acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  of  us."  He  meant  to 
make  his  voice  kind,  but  the  edge  of 
vexation  showed  through. 

TWO  days  later  a  little  man  in  a 
•  shabby  suit  was  standing  outside 
Rose's  apartment  house  when  she 
emerged  on  her  way  to  work.  He 
tipped  his  hat  politely  and  asked  if 
she  was  Miss  Rose  Kransky;  when 
she  said  she  was,  he  handed  her  a 
folded  paper  and  walked  away.  Puz- 
zled, she  unfolded  the  long,  crackling 
sheet  and  read,  without  understand- 
ing them,  the  endless  legal  phrases 
printed  on  it.  In  a  panic,  she  hurried 
to  the  office  and  showed  the  paper  to 
Charles.  He  read  it,  then  tossed  it 
angrily  on  his  desk.  "All  right,"  he 
said,  "if  that's  what  she  wants — !" 

"But  what  does  it  mean?" 

"It  means,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "that 
Celeste  is  going  ahead  with  her  suit, 
in  spite  of  my  warning  that  I'll  start 
a  counter-suit.  And  it  means  that 
you've  been  ordered  by  the  court  to 
remain  in  this  city  because  Celeste's 
lawyers  want  to  put  you  on  the  stand 
as  a  witness!" 

"Oh— no!" 

"I'm  sorry,  dear,"  he  said  more 
gently.  "I'd  hoped  it  wouldn't  come 
to  this." 

She  began  to  cry.  "Oh,  I  don't  care 
about  the  publicity — I  can  stand  that. 
I  only  wish  it  was  all  over,  and  I 
could  be  sure  that  you  and  I — 
Charles!"  she  threw  her  head  back, 
searching  his  face.  "Charles,  you  do 
love  me?" 

"Dearest.  Do  you  have  to  ask  that?" 

"But  do  you?  Will  you  marry  me 
when  this  is  all  over?" 

"Of  course  I  do — and  of  course  I 
will,"  he  said  tenderly.  "We'll  be 
happy  yet." 

"Then,"  she  said  slowly,  "I  don't 
care  what  happens.  I  don't  care  at 
all." 

It  was  a  resolution  that  she  tried 
to  hold  to  through  the  following  two 
weeks,  before  the  case  of  Cunning- 
ham vs.  Cunningham  came  up  for 
trial.  But  there  were,  inevitably, 
moments  when  fear  and  doubt  came 
overwhelmingly  back.  One  such  time 
was  the  evening  her  father  and 
mother,  whom  she  had  carefully 
avoided,  airaid  of  what  they  might 
guess,  visited  her.  The  sight  of  their 
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worried  faces  struck  guilt  into  tier 
heart,  a  guilt  which  she  could  not  beat 
down  by  reminding  herself  that  her 
life  was  her  own,  independent  of 
others.  They  told  her  that  Dr.  Ruth- 
ledge  had  talked  to  both  Cunningham 
and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  vainly  trying 
to  persuade  each  to  settle  out  of  court. 
Charles  had  not  told  her  of  this,  and 
she  took  refuge  from  that  knowledge 
in  anger  at  the  minister  for  meddling. 

WORST  of  all,  though,  was  the 
coaching  by  Mr.  Rigby,  Charles' 
attorney.  It  seemed  she  must  deny  on 
the  stand  that  she  had  ever  loved,  or 
been  encouraged  to  love,  her  em- 
ployer, must  swear  that  he  had  never 
visited  her  apartment  except,  once  or 
twice,  to  pick  up  some  important  pa- 
pers she  had  been  working  on  at  home. 
She  maintained  an  anguished  silence 
while  Mr.  Rigby  instructed  her,  but 
later,  when  she  saw  Charles  alone, 
she  protested: 

"I  can't  lie — I  can't  say  I  don't  love 
you!  I  don't  care  who  knows  I'm  in 
love  with  you!" 

"But  don't  you  see,"  he  explained, 
"that  we  have  to  deny  it?  Why,  if 
we  didn't,  we  might  as  well  hand 
over  the  case  to  Celeste  on  a  silver 
platter." 

"I  don't  care  if  we  do!"  she  said 
wildly.  "I  want  her  to  win  the  suit — 
I  want  anything  that  will  set  you 
free!" 

"You're  being  very  unreasonable, 
Rose,"  he  said  coldly.  "If  you  didn't 
want  to  go  through  with  this  you 
should  have  told  me  earlier." 

He  left  her  feeling  whipped,  un- 
loved. And  she  knew  she  must  do 
as  he  said,  or  lose  him  entirely. 

She  could  not  lose  him — that  was 
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Dr.  Ruthledge Arthur  Peterson 

Mary    Ruthledge Sarajane   Wells 

Ned    Holden Ed    Prentiss 

Fredrika    Lang Muriel    Brenner 

Ellis    Smith Sann    Wanannaker 

Rose    Kransky Ruth    Bailey 

M,-s.   Kransky Mignon  Schreiber 

Charles    Cunningham Bill    Bouchey 


unthinkable.  For  if  she  did,  then  she 
would  be  completely  alone,  an  object 
of  the  world's  scorn  and  hatred.  It 
could  not  be  much  longer,  she  knew, 
before  her  secret  would  be  apparent 
to  everyone. 

Already,  though  she  did  not  know 
it,  Ellis  Smith  possessed  that  secret. 
He  had  guessed  it  on  the  night  when 
she  burst  into  tears  under  his  argu- 
ments; the  knowledge  had  been  the 
reason  for  his  abrupt  departure.  But 
as  he  left  her,  he  had  determined 
to  do  something — he  did  not  know 
what — to  help  her.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  Charles  Cun- 
ningham would  marry  her. 

It  was  not  idle  curiosity  that 
brought  him  to  the  packed  court- 
room the  day  the  trial  of  Cunning- 
ham vs.  Cunningham  began,  and 
kept  him  there  through  the  five  long, 
stifling  days  the  trial  lasted.  He  was 
watching,  waiting  for  the  moment  he 
knew  would  come,  when  he  could 
help  Rose. 

Mrs.  Kransky  was  in  the  court 
every  day,  too,  with  Dr.  Ruthledge  by 
her  side.  And  inside  the  enclosure, 
sitting  with  Rigby  and  Charles  Cun- 


ningham, was  Rose. 

Ellis  listened  abstractedly  while 
a  jury  was  chosen,  and  to  the  open- 
ing statements  of  Rigby  and  of  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  Cunningham's  lawyer.  He 
listened  when  the  first  witness,  a 
burly  man  named  Gait,  was  called 
and  testified  that  he  had  seen  Rose 
and  Cunningham  enter  a  certain  ho- 
tel room  together — and  at  Gait's  tes- 
timony he  saw  Rose  start  forward, 
amazement  in  her  staring  eyes,  and 
knew  from  her  expression  that  this, 
at  least,  was  a  lie. 

KilRS.  CUNNINGHAM  took  the 
'^'  stand,  calmly  answering  her  at- 
torney's questions;  no  less  calmly  par- 
rying the  questions  Rigby  flung  at  her. 
One  important  piece  of  testimony  she 
gave  the  solemn  jury  and  the  gaping 
audience;  that  she  had  visited  Red- 
wood Lake;  and  had  learned  that  her 
husband  had  been  there,  looking  at 
summer  cottages  with  a  view  to  rent- 
ing one.  The  proprietor  of  the  cottage 
encampment  was  called,  and  identi- 
fied Cunningham  as  the  man  he  had 
talked  to.  Rose  shrank  back  in  her 
chair,  not  this  time  was  there  the 
startled,  angry  gesture  of  denial. 
Neighbors  of  Rose  in  her  apartment 
house  were  called,  and  said  that  Cun- 
ningham had  visited  her  there.  .  .  . 

Cunningham  testified,  denying  flat- 
ly all  of  Mrs.  Cunningham's  state- 
ments except  that  he  had  come  to 
Miss  Kransky's  apartment  on  two  oc- 
casions to  pick  up  some  work  she  had 
been  doing.  Under  the  skilful  guid- 
ance of  his  attorney,  he  introduced 
the  name  of  Raymond  James,  testi- 
fied that  to  his  knowledge  James  had 
spent  an  average  of  two  or  three  days 
a  week  in  the  Cunningham  home,  and 


IT'S  SO  GOOD  .  .  .  FOR  SO  LONG 

because  it's  filled  with  flavor  through  and  through 

That  fine,  tastier  flavor  of  Beech-Nut  Gum  will  last  you  a  mighty 
long  time.  Why?  The  finest  flavors  are  mixed  through  and  through 
to  bring  you  a  more  tempting  flavor  in  each  piece  of  Beech-Nut  Gum. 
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Yes,  Mam  ! 

Mandy's  discov- 
ery is  for  you,  too.  For 
5^  your  closets  can  be  as 
fresh  as  a  flower  on  a  break- 
fast tray. 

Use  ROYLEDGE  Shelving.  Its  smooth 
surface  lies  flat  on  the  shelf  with- 
out tacking.  The  firm  "doubl-edge" 
folds  down  to  add  its  gay,  decora- 
tive color.  Shoos  dust;  and  is  easy  to 
wipe  clean.  All  this,  and  thrifty, 
too!  Nine  whole  feet  for  54,  at  your 
nearby  5  &  10,  neighborhood  or 
department  store. 


Dorothy    LAMOUR 

Rober,   PRESTON 


Who    Difched    Which? 


Did  Robert  Preston  drop  Dorothy 
Lamour  or  did  Dorothy  ditch  Bob? 

In  Movie  Mirror  for  August  appeared 
an  article  titled  "Why  Dorothy  Lamour 
lost  Robert  Preston"  in  which  the  author 
pdvanced  the  theory  that  Robert  Preston 
dropped  Dorothy  Lamour  to  renew  an  old 
romance  with  Catherine  Craig. 

This  article  brought  a  storm  of  protest, 
denial  and  contradiction  from  Dorothy's 
friends.  It  also  brought  a  red  hot  article 
from  one  of  them  in  which  the  author 
says  that  if  any  ditching  was  done  Doro- 
thy did  it  and  tells  why  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

In  fairness  to  both  sides  the  editors  of 
Movie  Mirror  have  titled  this  most  un- 
usual feature  "Rebuttal"  and  have  pub- 
lished it  in  the  Nevember  issue  now  on 
sale.  Everyone  interested  in  Robert  Pres- 
ton or  Dorothy  Lamour  or  in  Hollywood 
events  in  general  should  not  fail  to  read 
it  together  with  the  score  or  more  of  other 


fascinating  features,  articles  and  depart- 
ments which  combined  make  Movie 
Mirror  for  November  the  biggest  dime's 
worth  of  Hollywood  facts  and  fancies  you 
could  possibly  buy. 


Fascinating    Map    of    Hollywood 

How  would  you  like  an  illustrated  map  of 
Hollywood  showing  where  the  stars  live,  work, 
play  and  hold  their  parties?  Movie  Mirror  has 
a  limited  supply  of  maps  of  Hollywood  drawn  by 
the  famous  artist:  Russell  Patterson,  14"  x  22", 
beautifully  printed  in  two  colors.  While  they 
last  readers  of  Movie  Mirror  can  secure  them 
for  only  10c  each  (coin  or  stamps).  Address, 
all  requests  to  Movie  Mirror  Hollywood  Map, 
Dept.  WGll,  P.  O.  Box  556,  Grand  Central 
Station,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
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that  Mrs.  Cunningham  had  given  him 
money. 

All  the  time  Ellis  watched  Rose,  and 
savy  her  face  grow  more  pinched  and 
stricken.  It  was  as  he  had  prophe- 
sied— the  dirt  of  this  divorce  action 
was  settling  on  her. 

At  last  Rose  herself  was  called.  She 
went  through  the  ordeal  bravely, 
speaking  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice, 
giving  the  answers  she  had  been  told, 
Ellis  knew,  to  give.  No,  her  relation- 
ship with  Charles  Cunningham  had 
at  no  time  been  other  than  that  of  a 
secretary  with  her  employer.  Yes,  he 
had  visited  her  apartment  on  busi- 
ness. No,  she  had  never  accompanied 
him  to  any  hotel  room.  No,  he  had 
never  kissed  her.  And  again  no,  she 
had  not  planned  to  spend  her  vaca- 
tion at  Redwood  Lake. 

"You  may  step  down,"  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham's attorney  said  at  last,  after 
the  cross-examination.  Apparently  he 
was  satisfied — far  too  well  satisfied, 
Ellis  thought.  A  moment  later  his 
apprehension  was  justified,  for  a  new 
and  unexpected  witness  was  called — 
a  man  named  John  Brown  who  had 
in  his  possession,  he  said,  a  dictaphone 
record  made  on  the  night  of  June 
25  in  Rose's  apartment,  and  recording 
a  conversation  between  Rose  and 
Charles  Cunningham. 

DOSE  sat  frozen  while  the  lawyers 
'^  squabbled,  while  the  judge  handed 
down  his  ruling  that  a  dictaphone 
record  was  permissible  evidence. 
From  far  off  she  heard  the  faint,  fa- 
miliar voices  of  herself  and  Charles, 
but  at  first  they  conveyed  nothing  to 
her.  Her  mind  refused  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  this — this — was  happening 
to  her.  And  then,  in  one  great  smoth- 
ering tide  of  emotion,  she  knew  that 
it  was,  indeed,  happening  to  her;  that 
her  own  words,  spoken  so  many 
weeks  ago,  had  come  back  to  prove 
her  a  wanton  and  a  liar. 

"Darling — I've  missed  you  so — no, 
you  can't  kiss  me  now.  I  want  to  know 
just  what  this  business  was  that  kept 
you  away  so  long." 

"Rose!     Come  here!" 

Laughter.  The  warm,  low  laughter 
of  a  woman  in  love,  and  sure  that  she 
is  loved  in  turn — of  a  woman  whose 
lips  are  ready  for  kisses.  Remember- 
ing that  night,  Charles'  ardent  desire, 
her  own  happiness,  she  pressed  hard 
against  the  back  of  her  chair  as  if  by 
so  doing  she  could  melt  into  the  wood 
and  disappear  forever. 

But  the  machine  went  on. 

"You'll  never  guess  where  I've 
been,  Rose.  I've  been  looking  at  cot- 
tages up  at  Redwood  Lake.  You  need 
a  vacation,  darling,  and  I  thought 
you  could  take  a  few  weeks  off  and 
stay  up  there — and  then  I'd  come  up 
when  I  could.  .  .  ." 

Would  those  two  voices  never  stop? 
Would  they  go  on  and  on  forever,  din- 
ning the  consciousness  of  sin  into  her 
ears,  into  her  soul?  Rose  looked 
wildly  around  the  courtroom.  Silent, 
intent  faces  surrounded  her,  faces 
that  were  cold  and  sneering.  She 
jumped  to  her  feet  with  a  scream. 

"Stop  it!    I  can't  stand  any  more!" 

Sobbing,  she  crumpled  on  the  floor. 
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Thus  Rose's  testimony  has  been 
proved  a  lie,  and  Celeste  Cunningham 
has  gained  a  tremendous  advantage 
in  her  divorce  suit.  What  will  be  the 
effect  upon  the  life  of  Rose  Kransky? 
Be  sure  to  read  next  month's  instal- 
ment of  this  gripping  story  in  the  De- 
cember Radio  Mirror. 
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and  pantries  overflowing  with  every- 
thing from  whole  hams  to  hors  d'oeu- 
vres,  help  simplify  the  menu  question. 
But  even  with  all  the  accessories,  it 
takes  a  clever  manager  when  unex- 
pected guests  arrive. 

"Don  has  the  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion in  the  whole  world,"  Honore  told 
me,  as  we  strolled  through  the  house, 
"but  he  dislikes  confusion  and  discord. 
So,  we  avoid  all  such  things." 

Neither  Don  nor  Honore  are  fad- 
dists, so  they've  never  gone  berserk 
on  periods,  or  antiques;  they  prefer 
smooth  living  in  harmonious,  cheerful 
environments.  In  fact,  Don  is  a  bit 
prejudiced  against  antiques  for  they 
suggest  wobbly  chairs  and  tippy 
tables,  and  he  likes  substantial,  com- 
fortable furniture.  Honore  has  picked 
up  a  few  rare  pieces.  For  instance, 
the  two-hundred-year-old  English 
buffet  for  the  dining  room.  It's  a  stun- 
ning piece  and  a  perfect  balance  for 
the  lighter  decorations  of  floral  print 
upholstered  chairs,  with  the  same  de- 
sign repeated  in  the  wall  paper  on  a 
silver  background. 

THE  house  has  three  wings.  One 
'  contains  the  sunny  bedroom  of  six- 
year-old  Donnie,  and  Ronnie,  four, 
who  are  beginning  to  complain  that 
the  baby  blue  frills  make  it  look  sissy. 
Also,  there's  the  nursery  for  eleven- 
month-old  Tommy,  the  new  baby, 
and  the  nurse's  room.  In  another 
wing  are  the  kitchen  and  servants' 
quarters.  The  third,  contains  the 
powder  room,  deliciously  feminine 
with  gay  peppermint  stripe  paper  and 
pink  ruffled  draperies.  Beyond,  are 
the  two  guest  rooms,  each  with  dress- 
ing room  and  bath. 

The  entire  second  floor  belongs  to 
Don  and  Honore.  "Here,"  she  ex- 
plained, "we  enjoy  complete  privacy 
for  no  one  comes  up  stairs,  this  being 
our  own  personal  domain." 

In  their  sleeping  room  is  a  six-  by 
nine-foot  bed,  and  on  either  side  is  a 
table  and  strong  reading  lamp.  Don 
hates  to  go  to  bed.  He's  a  poor  sleeper, 
too,  so  he  prepares  for  a  cross-word 
session,  always  keeping  a  supply  of 
puzzles  on  hand.  Honore  is  a  bed- 
reading  hound,  so  it  is  late  when  the 
lights  go  out. 


Don  and  Honore  have  their  separate 
sitting  room,  dressing  room  and  bath. 
Don's  den  is  comfortable  and  mascu- 
line, and  is  in  various  shades  of  blue, 
his  favorite  color.  A  special  treasure 
dominates  the  room.  This  is  the  cruci- 
flx  which  Cardinal  Mundelein  of  Chi- 
cago, brought  to  him  from  Rome,  it 
being  one  of  the  very  flrst  to  be 
blessed  by  the  new  Pope  Pius  XII. 
Honore  had  it  framed  and  it  occupies 
a    prominent   place. 

Don  is  extravagantly  fond  of  clothes. 
He  has  a  natural  flair  for  them  and 
is  one  of  the  best  dressed  men  in 
Hollywood.  The  entire  side  of  his  den 
has  built-in  cedar  closets  to  hold  the 
dozens  and  dozens  of  suits,  while 
other  closets,  opening  off  the  bath- 
room, take  care  of  the  remaining 
wardrobe.  And  take  it  from  me, 
there's  not  a  single  wrinkle  in  closets 
or  dresser  drawers. 

"No,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that," 
admitted  Honore.  "He's  always  been 
fussy  about  his  clothes.  He  never 
wears  any  article  the  second  time 
without  cleaning  and  pressing  and  he 
did  this  even  when  he  had  to  clean 
and  press  them  himself. 

With  her  auburn  hair,  Honore 
could  never  wear  red,  so  she's  given 
vent  to  her  suppressed  love  of 
this  color  in  decorating  her  sitting 
room.  Vivid  red  drapes  and  cushions 
liven  up  the  beige  walls  and  carpet, 
making  it  stimulatingly  gay.  Her 
dressing  room  is  pure  white,  with 
billows  of  ruffled  organdy,  and  her 
bath  room  is  a  luscious  pink. 

In  the  blue  and  white  solarium,  off 
from  her  sitting  room,  the  year 
around,  husband  and  wife  have 
breakfast  together.  No  matter  how 
early  Don's  studio  call,  Honore  is 
there  to  pour  the  coffee  and  share  a 
few  laughs — they're  a  congenial, 
happy  couple. 

Despite  the  applause  and  the  hyp- 
notic glamour  that  is  Hollywood's, 
Don  has  remained  sincere  and  true  to 
himself.  I  believe  he  is  the  most  con- 
tented man  I  know. 

"It's  the  rural  life  for  us,"  Don  sang 
out,  as  I  was  leaving.  "We  like  this 
Arcadian  simplicity.  I  hope  we  may 
always  have  it  for,  believe  me,  we 
are  really  living!" 


■  Three  daytime  serial  stars  go  for  a  whirl  of  fun  in  Chicago's  River- 
view  Amusement  Park.  They're  Jane  Gilbert  (Billy  Fairchild), 
Peggy  Wall  (Lois  Colton),  both  of  the  CBS  serial  Stepmother, 
and  Donna  Reade  (Marcia)  of  CBS's  The  Romance  of  Helen  Trent. 
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though,  there  were  delays — gasoline  to 
be  put  into  the  tank,  a  mysteriously 
flat  tire  to  be  changed — and  it  was 
sunset  by  the  time  they  left  in  a  de- 
crepit old  car,  the  agent's  seventeen- 
year-old  son  driving.  And  twenty 
miles  on  a  desert  road,  they  soon  dis- 
covered, was  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  same  distance  in  civilization. 
Twilight  fell  while  they  bumped  pain- 
fully along;  the  boy  put  on  the  head- 
lamps and  they  gleamed  dully  on  the 
ruts  ahead. 

Connie,  sunk  in  depression,  wished 
that  she  had  taken  time  to  investigate 
other  possible  dude  ranches  instead  of 
blindly  accepting  Lucy's  suggestion. 
There  was  something  frightening 
about  the  vast  empty  spaces  of  land 
which  surrounded  her,  and  not  know- 
ing what  their  destination  was  made 
it  worse. 

Then  she  heard  Buddy  beginning  to 
talk,  up  in  front  with  the  driver,  and 
she  felt  better.  If  his  interest  in  this 
strange  new  land  was  thawing  him 
out,  that  was  all  she  asked. 

IT  was  really  dark  when  the  car 
'  drew  up  before  a  low  adobe  house 
which '  seemed  to  sprawl,  shining 
palely  in  the  reflected  starlight,  for  a 
city  block  in  each  direction.  "Here 
y'are,"  said  the  driver,  and  stayed 
where  he  was,  making  no  move  to 
help  them  with  their  bags.  "That'll  be 
five  dollars." 

Connie  almost  asked,  as  she  paid 
him,  that  he  wait  until  they  had  in- 
quired about  staying  there.  But  there 
was  nowhere  else  to  go;  they  couldn't 
sleep  in  the  railroad  station.  And 
light  shone  cheerfully  in  some  of  the 
recessed  windows  of  the  house.  So 
she  said  nothing,  and  they  were 
knocking  on  the  heavy  door  when  the 
car  sped  away. 

While  they  waited  a  coyote  howled, 
far  away. 

Minta  jumped,  and  Buddy  was 
startled  into  a  giggle.  "Gee,  Mum,"  he 
said  with  a  hint  of  pleasurable  terror 
in  his  voice,  "it's  scary,  isn't  it?" 

The  door  swung  open.  A  mountain 
of  a  woman,  dark-faced,  unsmiling, 
confronted  them.  She  listened  to 
Connie's  request  for  accommodations 
and  said: 

"Go  away.    No  room  here." 

"But  isn't  this  the  Thunder  Butte 
ranch?    Don't  you  take  guests?" 

"No  guests.    Go  away." 

"Well,  we — we  can't."  Connie 
laughed  shakily.  "There's  no  place  to 
go." 

"No  difference.  No  room  here,"  the 
woman  said,  and  began  to  close  the 
door. 

"Wait!  You  can't  do  this!  We — " 
Connie's  protests  died  abruptly  away. 
A  man  had  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
pushing  the  woman  gently  aside.  He 
was  smiling,  showing  startlingly  white 
teeth  against  a  swarthy  skin. 

"Ladies!"  he  said  courteously.  "A 
thousand  pardons.  Conchita  did  not 
understand.  Will  you  not  come  in?" 
He  held  the  door  wide. 

"The  station  agent  told  me  this  was 
a  guest-ranch,"  Connie  explained  as 
they  entered. 

"And  it  is,"  he  agreed,  "in  the  sea- 
son. Just  now,  it  is  summer,  and  hot, 
and  we  are  closed.  But  I  would  not 
permit  such  charming  company  to  be 
inconvenienced.  You  must  stay  all 
night,  and  tomorrow  I  will  drive  you 
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back  to  the  station."  With  a  wide 
gesture  he  ushered  them  into  a  big 
white-walled  room  where  Indian  rugs 
contrasted  gaily  with  heavy,  dark 
furniture.  "You  will  be  hungry?  Con- 
chita! Some  supper!  And  permit  me 
to  introduce  myself— Diego  Dalvarez." 

It  was  all  like  a  scene  in  a  play — 
so  theatrical  was  the  setting,  so  pol- 
ished the  host's  courtesy.  And  yet,  for 
some  strange  reason — surely  only  be- 
cause she  was  tired  and  hungry! — 
Connie  felt  ill  at  ease.  In  spite  of  his 
surface  friendliness,  she  sensed  in 
Dalvarez  the  same  hostility  that  Con- 
chita had  shown  so  openly.  Not  that 
it  mattered,  particularly — and  in  any 
case,  it  was  probably  only  her  nerves. 

The  sensation  had  passed  by  the 
time  they  had  eaten  and  were  in- 
stalled in  three  pleasant  rooms,  and 
she  was  able  to  go  to  bed  w'th  the 
comforting  thought  that  the  trip  was 
already  doing  Buddy  good.  He  kissed 
her  good  night,  and  said  rather  wist- 
fully, "Are  we  going  to  have  to  leave 
here    tomorrow,    Mum?" 

"I  guess  so.  Buddy.  They  aren't 
really  prepared  for  guests." 

"But  these  rooms  are  all  fixed  up, 
and  we  wouldn't  be  much  trouble.  I 
like  it  here.    Couldn't  we  stay?" 

She  was  so  relieved  to  find  him  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  something  that  she 
said,  "I  don't  know,  but  I'll  ask." 

The  next  morning,  after  a  night  of 
perfect  rest,  she  found  herself  wish- 
ing, with  Buddy,  that  arrangements 
might  be  made  to  stay  on.  The  house 
enclosed  a  central  patio,  gorgeous  with 
flowers,  where  a  fountain  tinkled 
m.usically.  It  looked  as  if  it  would  be 
cool  there  on  the  hottest  day.  The 
walls  of  the  house,  too,  were  so  thick 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  never  pene- 
trated into  the  rooms.  And  outside 
there  were  miles  of  plains,  and  several 
horses  which  Buddy  and  she  could 
ride.  Best  of  all,  she  had  lost  that 
sensation  of  uneasiness:  at  breakfast, 
served  silently  by  Conchita,  Mr.  Dal- 
varez was  merely  a  pleasant,  dark- 
skinned,  rather  handsome  gentleman 
who  talked  amusingly  and  intelli- 
gently. 

DY  noon  she  had  decided  to  ask  him 
*^  if  they  might  stay,  and  she  made 
the  suggestion  just  before  luncheon, 
choosing  a  moment  when  Buddy  and 
Minta  were  not  present. 

Dalvarez  froze  at  once.  "I  am  very 
sorry,  but  that  would  be  quite  im- 
possible." 

"But  why?"  she  argued.  "I'd  be 
willing  to  pay  whatever  you  think  is 
fair — and  I  promise  we  won't  expect 
too  much  service.  If  it's  too  much  for 
Conchita  to  do,  we'd  be  glad  to  take 
care  of  our  own  rooms." 

"I  could  not  allow  ladies  to  do  that!" 

"Nonsense!"  Connie  laughed.  "I've 
done  more  menial  work  than  that  in 
my  time.  And  my  aunt  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  no  one  but  herself  can 
make  a  bed  correctly." 

He  did  not  smile.  "It  would  be  too 
lonely  for  you — we  lead  a  very  simple 
life   here." 

"A  simple  life,  with  plenty  of  rest 
and  horseback  riding,  is  exactly  what 
we  want,  Mr.  Dalvarez.  ...  To  tell 
the  truth,  my  son  has  fallen  in  love 
with  your  ranch.  That's  the  real  rea- 
son I'd  like  to  stay." 

He  said  gloomily.  "You  do  not  know 
what  you  are  suggesting,  Miss  Vance." 
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"Well — let  us  stay  for  a  few  days, 
anyway.  Then,  if  we're  too  much  of 
a  nuisance,  well  go  away."' 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  mo- 
ment. Then,  abruptly,  he  seemed  to 
reach  a  decision.  "'Very  well.  Per- 
haps that  will  be  the  best  plan. 

Buddy,  coming  in  for  lunch  after  a 
morning  spent  exploring  the  corrals 
and  sheds  in  back  of  the  house, 
greeted  the  news  with  dehght.  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  returnmg  to 
his  old  self  was  more  than  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  feeling  that  she  had 
forced  Dalvarez  into  a  consent  he  had 
not   wanted  to   give. 

After  the  meal  she  remembered  that 
she  should  let  Lucy  James,  m  Holly- 
wood, know  of  her  changed  plans.  She 
asked  Dalvarez.  "Is  there  any  way  I 
can  send  a  wire?" 

"Why — ■'  He  hesitated,  and  then 
said  smoothly.  "Yes.  One  of  my  men 
is  driving  in  to  Vasco  this  afternoon. 
He  will  take  care  of  it  for  you." 

There  followed  two  days  of  sun  and 
air.  of  riding  and  relaxation.  Dal- 
varez spent  most  of  his  time  shut  up 
in  his  office  or  away  somewhere  in  his 
car.  Minta  sat  contentedly  crocheting 
in  the  patio,  and  Conchita  padded  si- 
lently and  sternly  about  the  house. 
There  were  a  couple  of  Mexican  men 
who  worked  around  the  corral  and 
saddled  horses  when  Buddy  and  Con- 
nie wanted  them:  otherwise  they 
seemed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  sleeping 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  barn. 

IT  was  on  the  third  day  that  Connie 
had  her  first  hint  of  why  Dalvarez 
had  not  wanted  them-  to  stay. 

The  night  before,  she  had  been 
wakened  by  the  humming  of  an  air- 
plane— a  humming  which  rose  to  a 
roar  and  then  suddenly  stopped. 
Sleepily  propping  herself  on  one  el- 
bow, she  had  seen  its  lights  flash  past 
her  window,  and  dimly  thought  that 
it  must  be  landing  somewhere  near. 
Yet  the  next  morning,  when  she  men- 
tioned the  incident  to  Dalvarez.  he 
appeared  surprised. 

"You  must  have  been  dreaming, 
Miss  Vance!  No  airplane  landed  near 
here  last  night." 

Nor  had  Buddy  or  ]Minta  heard  it. 
Connie  was  forced  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  it  must  have  been,  as 
Dalvarez  said,  a  dream.  But  later  that 
morning  Buddy  came  to  her. 

"Mum,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "Mr. 
Dalvarez  wasn't  telling  the  truth 
about' the  airplane.  There's  one  out 
in  that  old  shed  in  back  right  now — 
and.  Mum.  it  wasn't  there  yesterday." 

She  looked  uncomprehendingly  at 
the  boy's  face,  eloquent  v.ith  sup- 
pressed excitement. 

"Did  you  see  it?" 

"Yep.  I  saw  the  tracks  of  the  plane's 
wheels  in  the  dirt,  and  followed  'em 
to  the  shed.  It's  locked,  but  there's  a 
little  window  in  back  and  I  climbed 
up  arid  peeked  in. "' 
•  "Don't  tell  Mr.  Dalvarez  you  know 
the  plane's  there.  Buddy.  I  hope  no- 
body saw  you  looking  in?" 

"i  don't  think  so.  What're  we  going 
to  do.  Mum?" 

"I  don't  know."'  she  said.  "PU  have 
to  think  about  it."  The  knowledge 
that,  for  some  secret  reason.  Dalvarez 
had  lied  about  the  presence  of  the 
plane  brought  back  in  redoubled 
force  the  initial  uneasiness  that  she 
had  felt  when  she  first  entered  this 
house.  Another  thought  came — if  a 
plane  had  arrived,  someone  must  have 
piloted  it.  That  meant,  probably,  that 
there  was  another  person  on  the  ranch 
this      morning — someone      who      was 
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Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  F.\CTORY  CAT.4XOG.  Check  articles  in 
which  you  are  interested: 

C  Combination  Gas.^oal  or  Oil  Ranges  ~  Coal  &  Wood  Ranges 

D  Gas  Ranges  ill  Electric^Ranges  O  Coal  &  Wood  Heaters 

D  Oil  Heaters  i_,  Oil  Ranges  u  Furnaces 


Name.  . 
Address . 


{Print  name  plainly') 
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URGENT! 

message  to  women  suffering  functional 

^  »  ^ 


Few  women  today  are  free  from 
some  sign  of  functional  trouble. 
Maybe  you've  noticed  YOURSELF 
getting  restless,  moody,  nervous, 
depressed  lately  —  your  work  too 
much  for  you — 

Then  why  not  try  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound 
to  help  quiet  weary,  hysterical 
nerves,  relieve  monthly  pain 
(cramps,  backache,  headache)  and 


"weak  dizzy  spells 
due  to  functional 
disorders. 

For  over  60 
years  Pinkham's 
Compound  has 
helped  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  weak,  run-down, 
nei-vous  "ailing"  women  and  girls 
to  go  smiling  thru  "difficult  days." 
WORTH  TRYING! 
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New  under -arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  —  does  not 
irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3«  Instantly  checks  perspiration  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabric. 


More  than  25  MILLION 
jars  of  Arrid  have  been 
sold . .  .Try  a  jar  today. 


ARRID 


39^ 


a  |ar 

AT  All  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
( Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  iors ) 


,^,    f^'^w^r  Clears  the  Way 
for 
BREATHING' 
COMFORT 


WHEN  you  can't  breathe  through  your 
nostrils  because  they  are  stopped  up 
by  a  cold,  insert  a  little  Mentholatum. 
Soothing  Mentholatum  clears  the  mucus- 
clogged  passages,  lets  in  air.  It  clears  the 
way  for  breathing  comfort. 

Opens 

STOPPED-UP 
^  NOSTRILS 


due  10  colds 


MENTHOLATUM 

Gives     COMFORT    Daily 


being  kept  hidden. 

Dalvarez  did  not  appear  for  lunch- 
eon; Conchita  mumbled  that  he  had 
left  word  he  would  not  be  back  until 
evening.  After  the  meal,  while  both 
Buddy  and  Minta  were  taking  a  nap, 
the  house  was  very  still.  Connie,  on 
her  way  to  her  own  room,  paused  out- 
side a  closed  door  in  the  hallway.  Was 
it  hysteria — or  had  she  heard  a  slight 
movement  behind  that  blank  wall  of 
wood?  She  hurried  on  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  her  bedroom. 

Evening  came,  and  Dalvarez  had 
not  returned.  He  was  still  missing  at 
bedtime.  Connie  had  developed  a 
blinding  headache  which  was  not 
helped  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  her 
worries  to  herself  and  presenting  a 
brave  face  to  Buddy  and  Minta — 
particularly  when  the  former,  at  least, 
was  not  at  all  deceived. 

In  bed  she  lay  wide  awake,  staring 
into  the  darkness.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  tell  herself  that  there  might 
be  any  nunaber  of  logical  explana- 
tions for  Dalvarez'  lie  about  the  air- 
plane; but  instinct  insisted  that  no 
logical,  innocent  explanation  could  be 
the  right  one 

In  the  morning,  she  determined,  she 
would  tell  Dalvarez  they  wished  to 
leave. 

IT  must  have  been  after  midnight 
'  when  she  heard  Dalvarez's  car  drive 
up  and  stop.  His  footsteps  sounded 
softly  as  he  walked  to  the  house.  A 
few  minutes  later  she  heard  him  walk 
down  the  hall,  open  a  door.  Straining 
her  ears,  she  thought  she  could  catch 
the  murmur  of  conversation.  There 
was  a  light  tap  on  the  connecting  door 
between  her  room  and  Buddy's. 

In  a  flash  she  was  out  of  bed,  open- 
ing the  door  for  Buddy's  white-clad 
figure.  "There's  men  in  the  room  next 
to  mine,"  he  whispered,  "and  they're 
talking  funny.  I  can't  understand 
'em." 

They  were,  indeed,  talking  funny, 
she  learned  by  listening  at  the  next 
connecting  door.  It  sounded  like  Dal- 
varez and  two  others,  and  they  were 
talking  in  a  foreign  language  of  some 
sort.  'Their  voices  were  low;  no  doubt 
they  did  not  believe  a  little  boy  in 
the  next  room  could  hear  them,  or 
perhaps  they  did  not  even  care. 

"Come  into  my  room,  Buddy,"  she 
said.  But  as  they  turned  in  the  dark- 
ness they  struck  a  chair;  it  grated 
over  the  rough  wooden  floor.  In- 
stantly there  was  silence  in  the  next 
room.  "Come,  Buddy,"  she  said  again, 
and  drew  him  into  her  room  and 
closed  the  door.  Perhaps  five  minutes 
later  they  heard  more  footsteps  out- 
side, and  then  the  car  drove  away. 

Buddy  felt  her  trembling.  "Never 
mind,  Mum,"  he  said  stoutly.  "I'll  take 
care  of  you  and  Aunt  Minta." 

"We'll  get  out  of  here  in  the  morn- 
ing," she  told  him,  "if  we  have  to 
walk." 

Throughout  the  sleepless  night  she 
listened,  and  toward  dawn  was  re- 
warded by  hearing  Dalvarez  come 
back.  The  first  fingers  of  light,  touch- 
ing the  objects  in  the  familiar  room, 
brought  her  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling.  She  felt  rather  like  a  fool. 
Surely  there  was  no  real  cause  for 
panic.  Undoubtedly  Dalvarez  was 
carrying  out  some  business  which  he 
did  not  wish  her  to  know  of,  but  he 
had  not  molested  her  in  any  way. 
'They  could  leave  today,  and  put  the 
whole  mystery  behind  them. 

Buddy  had  slept  a  little,  and  woke 
feeling  excited  and  refreshed,  and 
anxious  to  talk  about  the  night's  hap- 


penings. She  made  him  promise  to 
say  nothing  of  them  to  Minta,  how- 
ever, and  when  her  aunt  appeared 
said  merely  that  she  had  decided  to 
leave.  It  was  her  first  intimation  that 
Minta,  too,  had  been  troubled  when 
the  old  lady  gave  her  a  straight  look 
and  patted  her  on  the  arm,  saying, 
"Good.  There's  somethin'  funny  about 
this  ranch.  I  didn't  want  to  say  any- 
thin'  before.  .  .  ." 

Strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that 
Minta  had  arrived  independently  at 
the  same  conclusion  as  she,  Connie 
went  to  the  patio  to  wait  for  Dalvarez. 
To  her  surprise,  for  he  could  have 
had  little  sleep,  he  was  there  already, 
at  breakfast. 

"I  think  we'll  leave  today,  Mr.  Dal- 
varez, if  you'll  drive  us  to  the  station," 
she  said. 

He  set  down  his  coffee  cup  and 
touched  his  lips  delicately  with  his 
napkin.  "That,"  he  said  levelly,  "will 
hardly  be  possible,  Miss  Vance.  I  told 
you  it  would,  be  better  if  you  did  not 
stay  here.  Now  you  will  have  to  stay 
until  I  permit  you  to  leave — xj  I  per- 
mit you  to  leave." 

Suddenly  weak  in  the  knees,  she  sat 
down  across  the  table  from  him. 
"But — I  don't  understand,"   she  said. 

"I  think  you  understand  very  well. 
You  are  a  most  transparent  person, 
Miss  Vance.  Even  Conchita  was  able 
to  see  yesterday  that  you  were  fright- 
ened, suspicious  of  things  here  that 
you  did  not  understand.  One  of  my 
men  saw  your  son  looking  at  my  air- 
plane yesterday — and  I  believe  you 
were  listening  last  night  to  what  was 
said  in  the  room  next  to  your  son's. 
You  do  not  know  much.  Miss  Vance, 
but  you  know  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  keep  you  here." 

"Keep  me — !  But  you  can't  do 
that!" 

"I  can  do  more  than  that,  if  you  are 
troublesome,"  he  said  with  quiet 
menace.  "As  it  happens,  none  of  your 
friends  know  you  are  here  at  Thunder 
Butte.  That  wire  you  sent  to  Miss 
Lucy  James,  in  Hollywood — it  told 
her  you  had  gone  on  into  Mexico,  and 
would  write  later." 

"You  changed  my  telegram!" 

"I  thought  it  a  wise  precaution.  .  .  . 
My  work  here  is  nearly  finished,  Miss 
Vance.  Another  week,  and  it  will  be 
done.  Perhaps  then  I  will  let  you  re- 
turn to  Hollywood,  if  you  have  not 
interfered  with  me." 

WHAT  is  this  work  of  yours?"  she 
asked  curiously. 

He  studied  her  a  moment.  "It  is 
better  I  do  not  tell  you,"  he  decided 
at  last.  "The  less  you  know,  the  bet- 
ter for  you." 

Unconsciously,  she  was  cringing 
away  from  him.  Now  that  the  mask 
was  off,  there  was  in  his  face  a  cal- 
culating cruelty  that  was  terrifying. 
"Why  did  you  let  us  stay?"  she  cried. 

"You  insisted.  I  could  not  force  you 
to  leave  without  arousing  your  sus- 
picions, and  that  I  could  not  afford  to 
do.  You  see,  in  the  winter  this  ranch 
is  a  guest  ranch — but  I  do  not  run  it. 
For  the  past  three  months,  since  the 
summer  began,  it  has  been  conveni- 
ently secluded  here — until  you  came. 
I  wanted  it  to  remain  secluded.  I  did 
not  want  you  telling  tales  which  might 
bring  an  investigation." 

"We  wouldn't  have  told  any  tales." 
Yet  even  as  she  said  it,  she  knew  this 
was  not  the  truth.  Their  curiosity, 
and  perhaps  their  anger,  would  have 
been  too  strong  to  keep  them  silent. 
He  ignored  the  remark  and  went  on: 

"One  other  thing — I  will  be  too  busy 
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the  next  few  days  to  watch  you.  It 
will  be  more  convenient  to  take  you 
from  your  rooms  and  move  you  to 
a  .  .  .  safer  place." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked, 
fearful  again. 

"There  is  a  cellar  in  back  of  the 
house — a  kind  of  store  room.  Its  win- 
dow is  barred,  and  the  door  has  a 
good  lock." 

Connie  had  been  afraid  of  him,  and 
she  still  was.  But  she  was  angry  too. 
She  stood  up,  and  said  grimly,  "You'll 
be  sorry  for  this." 

"Believe  me,"  he  smiled,  "I  am 
sorry  now.  But  it  is  necessary,  and 
you  brought  it  upon  yourself.  Pan- 
cho!" 

One  of  the  Mexican  ranch  hands 
stepped  out  from  the  house  behind 
her  and  pinioned  her  arms  in  a  rough 
bear-hug.  While  she  struggled,  she 
heard  the  sound  of  scuffles  from  down 
the  hall,  and  a  moment  later  Buddy 
and  Minta  were  led  in,  also  prisoners. 
"Take  them  out  to  the  cellar,"  Dal- 
varez  ordered  carelessly. 

They  were  led,  protesting,  out  of 
the  house  and  across  a  hundred  yards 
of  ground  to  the  cellar — a  kind  of 
dug-out,  entirely  underground  except 
for  about  two  feet  under  the  roof.  The 
door  was  slammed  on  them. 

"The — the  varmint!"  Miss  Minta 
gasped.  "I'd  like  to— oh!"  Anger 
made  her  speechless;  she  could  only 
glare. 

"How  long're  we  going  to  have  to 
stay  here?"  Buddy  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Connie  said,  fighting 
to  keep  back  the  tears.  "I  wish  we'd 
never  come!" 

BUDDY  crept  closer  to  her.  She  felt 
his  hand  in  hers.  "I'm  sorry,  Mum 
— I  know  why  you  came.  It's  all  my 
fault — if  I  hadn't  acted  the  way  I 
did  in  Hollywood — " 

"Oh,  Buddy!"  She  swept  him  into 
her  arms,  kissing  him  wildly,  and  for 
once  he  did  not  squirm  in  boyish  em- 
barrassment to  get  away.  "I  wanted 
to  make  you  forget  Hollywood — but  I 
didn't  intend  to  get  us  all  into  a  mess 
like   this!" 

"I  know — but  we'll  get  out  of  it  all 
right,"  he  said,  and  such  was  the  con- 
fidence in  his  young  voice  that  she  did 
feel  better. 

All  through  the  long,  hot  day  Con- 
nie tried  not  to  remember  the  menace 
in  Dalvarez'  voice.  It  would  almost 
be  better  to  know  exactly  how  much 
danger  they  were  in.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  really  mean  to  release  them  when 
his  "work" — whatever  that  might  be — 
was  finished. 

Buddy  wandered  about  the  cramped 
space,  looking  up  at  the  tiny  barred 
window  near  the  ceiling.  "Mum?"  he 
said  at  last. 

"Yes,  Buddy." 

"I  was  just  thinking — I  bet  I  could 
squeeze  out  between  those  bars  after 
it  gets  dark  tonight  and — " 

"No,  Buddy!" 

"But  there's  a  town  about  fifteen 
miles  away  from  here — farther  south. 
I  could  get  help  there." 

"You  mustn't  even  think  of  it!  I'd 
go  crazy,  thinking  of  you  out  there 
alone."  And  Minta  added  her  stern 
command  that  such  an  exploit  was 
not  to  be  considered. 

At  noon  and  at  dusk  Conchita 
brought  them,  food  on  a  tray,  one  of 
the  Mexican  men  standing  behind  her 
when  she  opened  the  door  to  make 
sure  no  attempt  was  made  to  escape. 
Otherwise,  they  were  left  severely 
alone.  .From  the  direction  of  the 
house  they  heard  sounds  of  activity — 
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DON'T  COVER  UP  A 
POOR  COMPLEXION 


Let  the  famous  medicated 
cream  that's  aided  thousands 
help  clear  up  your  complexion 

•  Don't  let  a  poor  complexion  cheat  you  of 
a  lot  of  life's  fun!  Don't  go  around  "covering 
up"  a  skin  that's  rough-looking  or  marred  by 
externally  caused  blemishes!  You  may  be  mak- 
ing those  very  flaws  you  wish  to  hide  worse! 

Do  as  millions  of  beauty-wise  modern  wom- 
en are  doing  today — let  Noxzema,  the  dainty, 
snow-white  Medicated  Skin  Cream  help  restore 
your  natural  skin  beauty. 

Worts  24  Hours  a  Day! 

Here's  a  beauty  aid  that  can  work  24  hours 
of  every  day  to  help  improve  your  complex- 
ion .  .  .  It's  not  only  an  effective  Night  Cream 
— it's  a  grand  Powder  Base,  too... All  during 
those  24  hours  Noxzema  is  working  for  your 
skin — helping  reduce  enlarged  pores  with  its 
mildly  astringent  action. ..softening  skin. ..sooth- 
ing irritated  skin  surface  and  helping  heal  up 
externally  caused  skin  blemishes. 

Nurses  first  discovered  how  Noxzema  helped 
soften  and  whiten  red,  rough  hands.  Now  thou- 
sands of  women  rely  on  this  remarkable  cream 
not  only  to  help  their  hands  but,  more  important, 


their  complexions  to  greater  beau- 
ty. For  a  limited  time  you  can  get 
the  large  75(i  Boudoir  Jar  of  Nox- 
zema for  only  49^  Get  a  jar  today 
at  your  nearest  drug  or  dept.  store. 
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FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

For  Radio  &  Television  Mirror  Readers. 


Just  to  g-et  acquainted,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge  any  snapshot,  photo, 
Kodak  picture,  print  or  negative  to  5x7  inches  FREE — with  this  cou- 
pon. Please  include  color  of  hair  and  eyes  for  prompt  information  on  a 
natural,  life-like  color  enlargement  in  a  free  frame  to  set  on  the 
table  or  dresser.  Your  original  {BBn__Bmnn__ai_B__a_i 
returned  with  your  free  enlarge- 
ment   (10c    for    return    mailing 


appreciated).  Look  over  your 
pictures  now  and  send  us  your 
favorite  snapshot  or  negative 
today  as  this  free  oifer  is  limited. 
Dean  Studios,  Dept.  270,  211 
7th  St.,   Des  Moines,   Iowa. 


DEAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  270,  211   7th  St.,  Des  Moines,  lows 

I  accept  your  free  offer  and  enclose  picture  for  5x7  inch  enlarge- 
ment. 
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DO  WE  HAVE  TO  DIE? 


A  strange  man  in  Los  Angeles, 
known  as  "The  Voice  of  Two  Worlds," 
reveals  the  story  of  a  remarkable  sys- 
tem that  often  leads  to  almost  unbe- 
lievable improvement  in  power  of 
mind,  achievement  of  brilliant  business 
and  professional  success  and  new  hap- 
piness. Many  report  improvement  in 
health.  Others  tell  of  increased  bodily 
strength,  magnetic  personality,  cour- 
age and  poise. 

The  man,  a  well-known  explorer  and 
geographer,  tells  how  he  found  these 
strange  methods  in  far-off  and  myste- 
rious Tibet,  often  called  the  land  of 
miracles  by  the  few  travelers  permit- 
ted to  visit  it.  He  discloses  how  he 
learned  rare  wisdom  and  long  hidden 
practices,  closely  guarded  for  three 
thousands  years  by  the  sages,  which 
enabled  many  to  perform  amazing 
feats.  He  maintains  that  these  im- 
mense powers  are  latent  in  all  of  us, 
and  that  methods  for  using  them  are 
now  simplified  so  that  they  can  be  used 
by  almost  any  person  with  ordinary 
intelligence. 


He  maintains  that  man,  instead  of 
being  limited  by  a  one-man-power- 
mind,  has  within  him  the  mind-power 
of  a  thousand  men  or  more  as  well  as 
the  energy-power  of  the  universe 
which  can  be  used  in  his  daily  affairs. 
He  states  that  this  sleeping  giant  of 
mind -power,  when  awakened,  can 
make  man  capable  of  surprising  ac- 
complishments, from  the  prolonging  of 
youth  to  success  in  many  fields.  To 
that  eternal  question,  "Do  we  have  to 
die  ?"  his  answer  is  astounding. 

The  author  states  the  time  has  come 
for  this  long  hidden  system  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  Western  world,  and  of- 
fers to  send  his  amazing  9000-word 
treatise  —  which  reveals  many  star- 
tling results  —  to  sincere  readers  of 
this  publication,  free  of  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. For  your  free  copy,  address  the 
Institute  of  Mentalphysics,  213  South 
Hobart  Blvd.,  Dept.  12M,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Readers  are  urged  to 
write  promptly,  as  only  a  limited 
number  of  the  free  treatises  have 
been  printed. 
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Hersecref  isKURLASH,  the  magic  eye- 
lash curler  that  curls  the  lashes  back 
from  the  eyes,  makes  them  appear 
larger,  lovelier,  brighter!  It  takes  less 
than  30  seconds  and  no  practice  or 
skill  is  required  I  You,too,can  be  a  smart 
girl.  Acquire  o  KURLASH  for  just  $1 .00 ! 

P.  S.  KURLENE,  the  oily- 
bose  lash  cream  mates  up 
with  Kurlash  perfectly.  Ap- 
plied to  lashes — makes  the 
curl  last  longer — gives  more 
luxuriant  appearance!  50^ 

KURLASH 

The  Only  Complete  Eye-Beauty  Line 

THE  KURLASH  COMPANY,  INC. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CANADA,  TORONTO  3 


Write  Jane  Heath,  Dept.D-11,  tor  generous  trial  tube  of 
Kurlene  (send  10c  in  coin  or  stamps).  Receive /i-e«  chart 
analysis  of  your  eyes  and  how  to  make  the  niost  or  tnem. 


a  car  arriving  and  departing,  voices 
raised  in  command.  When  it  grew 
dark  the  airplane  motor  suddenly 
roared,  and  soon  after  the  plane  took 
to  the  air. 

Connie  had  not  expected  to  sleep, 
but  with  the  darkness  came  an  over- 
powering drowsiness,  legacy  of  the 
night  before  when  she  had  not  slept  at 
all.  Conchita  had  tossed  three  blankets 
in  to  them,  and  they  each  took  one, 
curling  up  on  the  hard  floor.  Un- 
comfortable as  she  was,  Connie  could 
not  stay  awake. 

She  started  up  in  the  pitch  black- 
ness, some  time  later,  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  the  returning  airplane. 
But  after  its  motor  had  been  cut  off, 
and  the  bustle  of  Dalvarez'  arrival 
had  died  away,  she  was  still  awake — 
and  aware  instinctively  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Groping  around  on 
the  floor,  she  encountered  Buddy's 
blanket.  But  Buddy  himself  was  gone. 

LI  OUR  after  hour  she  hugged  the 
•  '  blanket  around  her,  letting  Minta 
sleep  and  so  escape  the  visions  which 
were  torturing  her — visions  of  Buddy 
lost,  trying  vainly  to  find  the  village 
he  had  heard  of,  failing  because  of 
the  darkness  and  the  flat  sameness  of 
this  country.  Or  of  Buddy  stumbling 
into  Dalvarez'  hands,  making  their 
situation  even  more  dangerous  than 
it  was  already. 

It  was  dawn  when  Minta  awoke  and 
blinked  stupidly  at  Connie.  "Where's 
Buddy?" 

"Gone,"  Connie  confessed.  "I  should 
have  stayed  awake — I  might  have 
known  he  wouldn't  give  up  the  idea 
of  going  after  help." 

Minta's  reaction  was  surprising,  and 
heartening  "Good  for  him!"  she 
crowed.  "That  boy's  not  afraid  of 
anything!    I  hope  he  gets  there." 

But  not  all  the  admiration  in  the 
world  for  Buddy's  bravery  could  de- 
lay the  horrible  moment  when  Con- 
chita opened  the  door  with  their 
breakfast,  took  one  look  at  the  in- 
terior of  the  cellar,  and  ran  back  to 
the  house.  Dalvarez  returned  with 
her. 

"Where  is  that  boy?"  he  demanded, 
his  face  pale  with  fury. 

Connie  summoned  up  all  her  self- 
possession.  "Gone — to  get  help,"  she 
said. 

"Fool!  I  warned  you  not  to  inter- 
fere with  me!  Bring  them  outside,"  he 


ordered  the  Mexican.  "Tell  the  others 
they'll  have  to  go  on  from  here  alone. 
I  am  flying  into  Mexico — at  once.  And 
you" — he  turned  to  Connie  and  Minta 
— "will  come  with  me!" 

He  whirled,  and  with  quick  steps 
went  toward  the  airplane  shed.  And 
then  he  ducked  and  began  to  run — 
for  up  the  road  came  a  big  open  car, 
driven  by  a  bulky  man  in  a  khaki 
shirt  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
carrying  as  passengers  two  other  men 
and  a  small  figure  that  made  Connie 
cry  out  in  relief. 

They  had  sighted  Dalvarez.  The  car 
came  faster,  and  stopped  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  and  out  of  it  spilled  the  three 
men,  revolvers  drawn.  Dalvarez  fired 
at  them  wildly,  and  they  answered 
with  a  fusillade  of  shots.  Connie,  her 
whole  being  concentrated  in  terror 
on  that  small  figure  in  the  automobile, 
so  vulnerable  to  the  fiying  bullets, 
was  unaware  that  the  Mexican  Dal- 
varez had  left  to  guard  her  had 
quietly  disappeared. 

The  three  men  in  khaki  converged 
on  Dalvarez,  who,  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  of  the  airplane  shed,  was  still 
firing.  Suddenly  he  dropped  his  pistol, 
grasping  his  wrist  with  his  other 
hand.  The  three  men  walked  up  to 
him  and  two  of  them  linked  their 
arms  in  his. 

An  hour  later,  the  sheriff  and  one 
of  his  men  had  driven  away  with 
Dalvarez  and  Conchita.  The  other 
man  stayed  behind  to  guard  a  be- 
wildered and  unhappy  group  of  for- 
eigners who  had  been  discovered  in 
the  house.  For  that,  the  sheriff  ex- 
plained, was  what  Dalvarez  had  been 
doing — flying  aliens  into  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  and  then  arrang- 
ing for  their  transportation  to  one  of 
the  big  industrial  cities. 

^^HEN  he  told  you  he  was  almost 
'^  finished,  he  was  telling  the  truth,", 
the  sheriff  chuckled.  "We  were  getting 
on  to  him,  and  it  was  too  hot  for  com- 
fort. But  he'd  have  got  away  all  right, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  young  man 
here."  He  laid  his  hand  on  Buddy's 
head. 

Connie,  her  heart  too  full  for 
speech,  only  smiled.  It  was  as  Minta 
had  said — Buddy  was  a  good  boy. 

For  further  adventures  of  My  Son  and 
I,  fune  in  af  2:45  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  daily,  over 
your  Columbia  station. 


Double  Duty  Wife 

{Continued  jrom  page  15) 


can't  possibly  be  run  according  to  a 
routine  pattern. 

She's  always  prepared  for  the  un- 
expected now.  One  day  Kit  came 
home  from  a  shopping  expedition  and 
found  little  notes  strewn  all  over  the 
house.  "Better  take  care  of  these  let- 
ters. They  look  important.  Where 
did  you  put  my  red  socks?  Phone 
my  manager  tomorrow.  Leaving  to- 
night to  cover  the  Squalus  sinking. 
Bring  my  overcoat  to  the  airport. 
It'll  be  cold  up  there." 

Kit  knew  that  here  was  just  another 
little  chore  for  her.  But  when  she 
considers  the  work  Bob  does,  she 
doesn't  mind.  For  instance,  there  was 
the  time  out  west  when  Trout  was 
to  make  a  brief  introduction  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  after  his  arrival  from 
a  cruise.  Instead  of  talking  only  a 
minute,  Bob  wound  up  ad-libbing  for 
an  hour— expecting  Roosevelt  to  ar- 
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rive  any  second,  not  knowing  that  un- 
avoidable delays  were  going  to  keep 
the  Chief  Executive  away  from  the 
broadcast  altogether. 

DESIDES  announcing  President 
*^  Roosevelt's  Fireside  Chats — inci- 
dentally Trout  was  the  first  to  use 
that  term — Bob  has  also  covered 
Presidential  Conventions — the  Coro- 
nation in  England,  the  American  tour 
of  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  pre-view  flight  of  the  Atlan- 
tic  Clipper   to   Europe. 

Kit  first  met  Bob  Trout  soon  after 
she  went  to  CBS  as  a  secretary  in  the, 
Fall  of  1935. 

"I  just  picked  him  up,"  she  laughed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  "picked  him 
up"  for  information — and  didn't  get 
it!  Kit  had  been  asked  to  find  out 
who  had  charge  of  announcers.  While 
wondering  where  to   begin,   she  saw 
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Yes,  You  Can 

REDUCE 

The  HoUywood  Way 

'  VES,  you  too  can  have  the  alluring  figure  you  so 
much  admire  in  others.  For  a  great,  new  book 
entitled  Streamline  Your  Figure  tells  you  simple 
ways  to  mold  your  body  into  beautiful  proportions 
in  double-quick  time.     And  the  author  of  this  great 

tbook  is  .  .  . 

Sylvia  of  Hollywood 

By  following  Madame  Sylvia's  suggestions,  you  fat 
or  thin  girls  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  you  can 
acquire  a  stunning  Hollywood  figure.  Sylvia  gives 
it  to  you  straight  and  fast.  She  doesn't  generalize 
.  .  .  she  doesn't  talk  in  circles  .  .  .  she  starts  right 
out  on  page  one  and  tells  you  how  you  can  develop 
beautiful  legs.  Then  without  any  fuss  or  frills  she 
explains  how  to  preserve  the  loveliness  of  yotir 
breasts.  From  there  she  goes  after  the  bulges  in 
your  waistline  .  .  .  then  she  shaves  down  your  hips. 
But  that  is  not  all.  In  six  more  chapters  she  re- 
veals secrets  that  cover  you  with  beauty.  Yes, 
give  Sylvia  the  opportunity  and  she'll  make  a  new 
woman  out  of  you  in  no  time. 

Streamline  Your  Figure  is  packed  to  the  brim  with 
practical  instructions  illustrated  by  32  full  page 
photographs  from  life.  Moreover,  you  can  carry 
on  Sylvia's  simple  instructions  in  the  pri\»acy  of 
your  boudoir  without  the  aid  of  any  special  equip- 
ment or  apparatus  whatsoever.  The  price  of  this 
great  new  book  is  but  $1.  Get  your  copy  of  this 
amazing  book — TODAY. 

MACFADDEN  BOOK  CO. 

Dept.    RM-11 

!205    East    42nd    St..   New    York.    N.    Y. 


iFree  Booklet — The  Marvel  Co.,  Dept.4ll,New  Haven,  Conn. 
What  You  Should 
Know  About 
Vitamins  ... 

pVERYBODY  knows  that  vitamins  are  im- 
portant  to  physical  well-being,  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  foods,  that  a  deficiency 
of  any  or  all  of  them  is  disastrous  to  good 
health. 

But  few  know  what  functions  each  vita- 
min performs,  just  which  foods  are  richest 
in  each  vitamin  or  how  to  balance  diet  so 
as  to  be  assured  of  an  ample  vitamin  supply. 

Realizing  this  fact  and  also  the  vast  im- 
portance to  every  housewife  of  a  practical, 
working  knowledge  of  vitamin  balance  in 
family  diet,  Physical  Culture,  the  world's 
leading  health  magazine,  has  prepared  an 
elaborate  vitamin  chart  and  an  accompany- 
ing booklet,  "Ten  Commandments  of  Cook- 
ing," which  betw^een  them  supply  all  the 
practical  information  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  provide  you  and  your  family  with 
a  completely  balanced  vitamin  diet. 

The  chart  is  beautifully  printed  in  four 
colors,  heavily  mounted  and  punched  to 
hang  in  your  kitchen  for  instant  reference. 
The  booklet  "Ten  Commandments  of  Cook- 
ing" is  substantially  made  for  permanent 
use. 

While  they  last  you  can  get  your  copy 
of  both  "Vitamin  Chart  and  "Ten  Com- 
mandments of  Cooking"  for  only  25  cents! 
Send  the  coupon  now! 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE,   Dept.  W-11-40 
122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

With  this  coupon  I  am  sending  you  25 
cents  for  your  new,  big  Vitamin  Food 
Chart  and  "The  Ten  Commandments  of 
Cooking"   booklet. 
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Bob  Trout  ambling  dovi^n  the  hall,  and 
recognized  'who  he  'was,  although 
they  had  never  met.  She  -went  out 
to  see  if  he  could  help  her. 

"Sorry,  I  don't  kno-w,"  Bob  replied 
unhelpfully.  Then  continued  to  stroll 
do-wn  the  hall. 

Kit  felt  a  bit  crestfallen  as  she  re- 
turned to  her  desk  and  started  in- 
quirmg  else'where. 

The  next  day,  ho-wever,  something 
attracted  Bob  back  to  Kit's  office.  He 
came  in  and  found  an  excuse  to  start 
a  conversation.  Maybe  it  -was  her 
calm,  quiet  manner,  or  her  sleek  ap- 
pearance, from  her  neatly  combed 
black  hair  to  her  trim  ankles.  Any- 
■way,  he  kept  coming  back. 

Finally  Trout  got  up  enough  cou- 
rage to  ask  Kit  to  lunch.  She  accepted. 
In  a  nearby  restaurant  they  discov- 
ered that  each  liked  books — not 
ordinary  novels,  but  biographies, 
■works  on  politics,  economics  and  in- 
ternational affairs;  boats — and  natu- 
rally, the  broadcasting  business.  They 
found  lots  to  talk  about. 

Just  when  they  fell  in  love,  neither 
of  them  seems  to  remember.  Then 
came  May  1937.  By  this  time  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  way  they  felt 
toward  each  other.  But  there  was 
plenty  of  uncertainty  as  to  when  they 
could  set  a  date  for  their  wedding, 
what  with  Bob  continually  on  the 
wing. 

LJERE  he  was  now,  due  to  sail  for 
'  '  England  to  cover  the  Coronation 
for  CBS.  He  would  be  gone  two 
months.  Kit  thought  she'd  die  that  day 
when  she  went  down  to  see  him  off  on 
the  Georgic.  For  two  weeks  after  he 
sailed,  she  went  around  in  a  daze, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  was  doing. 
Then  Bob's  first  letter  arrived. 

Letter!  It  was  practically  a  book, 
filled  with  thirty  typewritten  pages! 
"Bob  had  an  awful  time  getting  it 
mailed,"  Kit's  dark  eyes  sparkled  as 
she  reminisced  about  their  courtship. 
"The  postal  authorities  were  con- 
vinced it  was  a  manuscript  and  that 
they  ought  to  put  a  tax  on  it.  Bob 
explained  it  was  only  a  letter — and 
to  make  sure,  he  wrote  all  over  the 
envelope  'LETTERS.'  " 

Those  thirty  pages  and  others  that 
followed,  helped  pass  the  time  until 
Bob  came  back  to  America.  Then 
more  weeks  and  months  fled  by,  and 
still  his  work  got  in  the  way  of  their 
making  any  wedding  plans. 

One  day  Bob  decided  there  was  no 
use  waiting  for  him  to  have  any  free 
time.  "Let's  pick  a  date — any  date — 
and  no  matter  what  happens,  we'll  get 
married,"  he  suggested. 

"Let's  make  it  the  Fourth  of  July," 
he  rushed  on  before  Kit  could  offer 
any  objections.  "Then  I'll  always  be 
able  to  remember  our  anniversary." 

Joke  and  all,  it  sounded  good  to 
Kit,  and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 
Neither  of  them  knew  just  where  they 
would  be  on  Independence  Day,  ex- 
cept that  they  would  be  together. 

Turned  out  they  were  down  around 
Washington.  On  July  3,1938,  Kit  went 
shopping  for  a  church.  She  found  one 
that  seemed  just  right,  small  and 
quaint,  tucked  in  the  countryside  near 
Alexandria,  Va.  Then  she  drove  back 
to  Gettysburg  v,'here  her  bride- 
groom-to-be was  broadcasting  from 
the  battlefield  made  famous  by  Lin- 
coln's Address. 

On  July  fourth  Bob  was  describing 
a  holiday  ceremony  at  Mount  Vernon. 
When  the  broadcast  was  over,  he  and 
Kit  set  out  for  the  really  important 
business  of  their  day.  The  sun  shone 
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THREE    DIFFERENT    SHADES    OF    ROUGE 
MAKE   YOU    THREE    DIFFERENT    WOMEN 


"\/"ariety  is  the  spice  of  life."  To  keep 
his  interest  highly  spiced — be  one  woman 
today — another  tomorrow — still  another  the 
next  day.  Change  your  "beauty  pace" !  Vary- 
ing your  shade  of  rouge  does  it — amazingly — 
but  you  can't  perform  the  miracle  success- 
fully with  single-tone,  flat-color  rouges.  A 
strange  shade  of  such  rouge  would  look  arti- 
ficial and  out-of-place  on  you.  You  CAN  do 
it  perfectly  -with  Princess  Pat  duo-tone  rouge 
—  (an  undertone  and  overtone).  Any  of  the 
shades  will  so  perfectly  blend  into  your  skin 
color  as  to  seem  exactly,  entirely  yours  I  Try 
this  experiment  in  the  interest 
of  brightening  your  glamour. 
Get  several  shades  of  Princess 
Pat  rouge.  See  how  a  change 
in  your  "beauty  pace"  keys  up 
your  f a,scination !  You'll  be  de- 
lighted and  thrilled  beyond 
words  to  tell. 

The  Right  Way  to   Rouge. 

Eouge  belore  powder;  this  makes  your 
rouge  glow  through  the  powder  with 
charming  natural  effect.  (1)  Smile  into 
your  mirror.  Note  that  each  cheels  has 
a  raised  area  which  forms  a  >  pointing 
toward  the  nose.  That's  Nature's  rouge 
area.  (2)  Blend  rouge  outward  in  all 
directions,  using  fingers.  This  prevents 
edges.  (3)  Apply  Princess  Pat 
face  powder  over  it — blending 
smoothly. 
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...  use  Princess  Pat  LIQUID  Lip  Tone 

Positively  cannot  smear  .  .  .  won't 
rub  off,  no  matter  what  your  lips 
may  touch.  One  application  stay,-,  on 
many  hours.  Heavenly  shades.  At 
the  smarter  stores  .SI.  Send  quarter 
for  generous  trial  bottles  of  LIQUID 
Lip  Tone  and  Remover  (both  for 
only  25c  coin).  State  color  of  hair 
and  eyes  so  correct  shade  can  be  scut. 
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Using  strong  disinfectants  in  hospital 
work  or  for  heavy  cleaning  in  the 
home  often  produces  a  bad  case  of 
H-H  . . .  rough,  red  Household  Hands! 

But  there's  an  amazing  cream  made 
specially  to  relieve  just  such  discom- 
forting conditions — Barrington  Hand 
Cream. 

Just  a  few  minutes'  use  of  Barrington 
right  after  the  work  is  done  keeps 
your  hands  soft  and  smooth.  Bar- 
rington Hand  Cream  has  won  wide 
acclaim  from  its  thousands  of  users 
and  is  now  available  in  large  size 
jars.  See  how  much  more  quickly 
than  a  lotion  Barrington  Cream 
makes  your  hands  soft,  smooth  and 
white. 

Sold  in  the  better  5c  and  10c  stores; 
also  in  drug  and  department  stores. 
10c,  25c,  39c. 


B.  HAND 
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3  for  $1.00 
SEND  NO  MONEY ^;"'°"'"''-°'° 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  fod 
rour  beautiful  enlargrement.  gmaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage— or  Bend  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
Inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  pins  poBt- 
aee  or  eend  80c  and  we  pay  postaire.  Take  advantage  of  this  amaaing 
oaer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD    ART    STUDIOS 
113  S.   Jefferson   St.  Dept.    1550-P  Chicago,    Illinois 
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when  you  use  this  amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation, 
LOVALON  will  do  all  of  these  4 
important  things  for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away   shampoo   film. 

3.  Tints    the    hair  as    it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does   not   dye   or   bleach. 
It  is  a   pure,  odorless  hair  rinse,  in 
12    different  shades.    Try  LOVALON. 

At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods^ 

25i 

for  5  rinsei 

^o^ 

for  2  rimes 
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brightly  as  they  escaped  from  the 
crowds  and  darted  down  a  little  side- 
road  toward  the  place  where  the 
preacher  was  waiting.  Kit  looked 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  wearing  a 
white  dress,  a  corsage  of  orchids  and 
a  big-brimmed  picture  hat.  Bob, 
deeply  sunburned,  was  handsome  in 
a  white  linen  suit.  Ted  Church  and 
Clyde  Hunt,  old  friends  from  WJSV, 
Columbia's  station  in  Washington,  and 
Mrs.  Hunt,  went  along  to  serve  as 
attendants. 

A  local  girl  sang  during  the  service 
— and  soon  the  simple  rites  had  been 
performed.  Then  the  wedding  party 
got  in  their  car  and  whirled  back  to 
Washington  for  a  dinner  celebration 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

EARLY  the  next  morning — to  make 
the  most  of  their  few  hours  to- 
gether. Kit  and  Bob  got  up  and  went 
fishing  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  few 
hours  later  they  boarded  the  Presi- 
dential train  and  headed  for  Kentucky 
where  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  to 
broadcast  a  speech  to  the  nation,  in- 
troduced as  usual  over  Columbia  net- 
work by  Bob  Trout. 

It  was  hardly  the  secluded,  romantic 
wedding  trip  that  most  girls  look  for- 
ward to.  But  it  was  exciting  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  history  in  the  making, 
surrounded  by  celebrities. 

The  days  that  followed  brought  a 
strange,  breath-taking  existence,  but 
Kit  fell  into  the  swing  of  things 
quickly.  After  all,  only  a  few  years 
before  she  had  suddenly  left  her  fam- 
ily in  Toledo,  determined  to  make  her 
living  in  New  York.  She  landed  on 
her  feet  that  time.  Now,  getting  used 
to  an  altogether  different  kind  of  life 
— with  a  man  who  was  constantly  in 
the  public  eye — was  an  easy  adjust- 
ment to  make. 

As    we   talked.    Kit    brought    out    a 


neatly  kept  photograph  album,  com- 
plete with  captions  as  to  date  and 
place,  of  all  the  important  broadcasts 
she  had  attended  with  Bob.  "In  case 
he  ever  gets  around  to  writing  a  book 
about  his  experiences,  it  may  come 
in  handy,"  she  explained. 

They  live  in  a  three-room  apart- 
ment— living  room,  bedroom  and 
kitchen,  which  Bob  occupied  before 
they  were  married.  There  are  books 
spilling  all  over  the  place.  Every 
once  in  a  while  Kit  says,  "Bob,  we 
ought  to  move.  We  need  a  bigger 
place." 

Trout  protests.  "It  wouldn't  do  any 
good.  I  know  a  hundred  more  books 
I'd  like  to  buy.  Pretty  soon  we'd  be 
just  as  crowded  again." 

The  maid  prepares  their  evening 
meal  according  to  ICit's  menu  which 
often  includes  sea  food  of  some  kind, 
since  that's  Bob's  favorite  food. 

Kit  supervises  the  maid's  activities. 
Monday,  washing.  Tuesday,  ironing. 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
cleaning.     Saturday,  silver  polishing. 

When  Kit  was  through  telling  me 
about  her  life  as  a  correspondent's 
wife,  I  took  a  look  at  the  walls  lined 
with  bookcases,  filled  with  volumes 
on  national  and  international  affairs — 
and  the  many  technical  books  on 
boats.  She  told  me  this  year  they  are 
learning  to  sail  their  new  yacht,  the  ^ 
50-foot  "Water  Witch,"  and  she  is  i; 
trying  hard  to  learn  how  to  cook.      '| 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a 
bridge  table  holding  a  typewriter  sur- 
rounded by  neat  piles  of  clippings, 
books  and  papers  filled  with  notes. 

"Guess  I  better  be  going  now,"  I 
said,  "looks  like  you  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do." 

Kit  smiled  as  she  got  up.  "Yes, 
when  Bob  works,  I  do  too.  It's  what 
I'd  call  being  a  double  duty  wife,  and 
it's  a  pretty  good  arrangement  too." 


■  Every  spare  moment  they  had 
this  summer,  the  Trouts  spent 
on  their  new  yacht,  the  "Water 
Witch."  Bob  scrubs  up  while 
Kit     fishes     for     their     supper. 
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John's  Other  Wife 

{Continued  from  page  32) 

no  real  romance  in  this  attraction  your 
daughter  has  for  my  husband.  Ro- 
mance belongs  where  love  is." 

Mortimer  Prince  stood  then.  His 
lean,  well-tailored  figure  towered 
above  Elizabeth.  He  drew  up  his 
shoulders  and  shook  his  head.  The 
movement  signified  that  he  had  not 
come  there  to  argue  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  case.  He  had  only  come 
to  ask  Elizabeth  Perry  to  give  up  her 
husband.  Not  simply  because  Carlie 
wanted  him — but  because  marrying 
John  would  remove  scandal  from  her 
name. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  suffer — and  I 
can  prevent  any  financial  suffering, 
Mrs.  Perry.  I  think  I've  proved  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  I'm  no  miser. 
John  Perry  has  had  a  rather  free  hand 
with  my  money — and  I'm  willing  to 
continue  along  the  same  lines.  There 
will  be  no  need  for  him  to  skimp  on 
alimony  payments." 

"Mr.  Prince — "  Elizabeth's  hands 
pressed  her  throbbing  temples,  "it 
isn't  necessary  to  insult  me  to  get 
what  you  want." 

LJIS  face  suddenly  took  on  the  ashen 
■  '  tint  of  his  gray  hair.  "I  beg  your 
pardon.  I'm  afraid  I  used  the  wrong 
argument.  But  look  at  it  this  way — 
if  you  had  your  husband's  future  at 
heart,  you  might  see  that  there  are 
broader  horizons  for  him  than  a  small 
department  store  in  a  community  like 
this.  As  my  son-in-law  he  will  go 
far.  Without  my  money  in  Perry's, 
why,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  have 
a  most  unhappy  man  on  your  own 
hands." 

Elizabeth  didn't  know  how  long  it 
had  been  since  Mortimer  Prince  closed 
the  door  behind  him.  when  John's 
key  scratched  in  the  lock.  She  was 
still  sitting  there,  with  the  untasted 
coffee  on  the  table  in  front  of  her,  the 
lights  all  burning. 

"Elizabeth— you  still  up?"  John  '•■ 
asked  in  surprise.  i 

"I've  something  to  tell  you  .  .  ."  she 
said,  seeing  him  drop  his  coat  and  hat 
on  the  chair  in  the  hall.  How  tired  I 
he  looked,  strained,  as  he  took  up  a  ! 
cigarette  and  went  through  his  pockets  ^ 
for  a  match,  not  seeing  the  box  on  ! 
the  table  in  front  of  him. 

"You're  feeling  better  tonight?  Had  \ 
company?  Granny  stay  with  you?"  I 
His  questions  came  rapidly,  mechan-  i 
ically. 

"Granny  didn't  stay.     I — " 

"Pennington  here,  I  suppose?"  look- 
ing at  the  cigarette  stub  and  brandy 
glass  beside  the  chair. 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head. 

"Mortimer  Prince,"  she  said  flatly. 

John  threw  his  cigarette  into  the 
fireplace. 

"There  are  things  we  should  talk 
about,  John.  It  won't  take  long — 
please  sit  down  and  listen." 

He  didn't  sit  down.  He  walked  over 
to  the  mantle  and  leaned  against  it. 
running  a  nervous  hand  through  his 
hair. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "That's  not  a  bad 
idea.  It  wouldn't  have  been  a  bad 
idea,  in  fact,  if  you'd  taken  me  into 
your  confidence  long  ago. " 

"About  the — baby,  you  mean?  But 
I  only  knew  it  myself  the  day  I  came 
to  the  store." 

"Not  the  baby."  He  was  frowning, 
staring  at  her.  "About  your  plans  to 
go  to  New  York — to  leave  me.     You 
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could  tell  everybody  about  your  plans 
— but  you  kept  them  a  secret  from 
me!  You  were  going  to  New  York — 
close  up  this  house,  close  up  my  home 
— and  you  didn't  have  time  even  to 
tell  me." 

"You  came  in  so  late — left  so 
early.  .  .  .  Your  mind,  your  entire  life 
— so  filled  with  the  store  and  with — 
other  things.  What  difference  could 
it  possibly  make  to  you  that  I  had 
some  plans  of  my  own?" 

"Elizabeth,  it  isn't  odd  that  you 
kept  everything  from  me.  It's  fan- 
tastic!" 

Nothing  was  what  it  seemed  to  be, 
and  suddenly  to  have  her  actions 
stripped  of  their  real  motives  was 
almost  more  than  Elizabeth  could 
bear. 

A  lump  rose  in  her  throat.  She  told 
herself  fiercely  that  she  must  come 
out  with  the  thing,  save  him  from 
telling  her  he  wanted  to  marry  Carlie, 
save  him  from  asking  her  for  his  free- 
dom. It  would  be  much  simpler  than 
having  him  pile  blame  on  her,  put  her 
on  the  defensive  like  this. 

"John,  it  seemed  the  kindest  thing 
— under  the  curcumstances.  It  would 
make  our  arrangement  smoother — the 
divorce,  I  mean." 

JOHN  walked  over  to  the  decanter 
^  then  and  poured  a  drink  into  the 
used  glass.  He  gulped  the  drink, 
poured  another.  The  expression  on  his 
face  did  not  change  as  he  swallowed. 
He  seemed  too  tired,  too  absorbed  and 
preoccupied  with  his  own  thoughts 
and  plans  to  feel  the  bite  and  sting 
of  the  liquor. 

"All  right,  Elizabeth,"  he  said.  "You 
get  the  divorce.  No  doubt,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  will  make  every- 
thing smoother." 

He  turned  and  left  the  room.  With- 
out looking  at  her  again  he  went 
upstairs. 

Some  time  later  she  followed,  hav- 
ing waited  long  enough  for  him  to  go 
to  bed.  But  she  need  not  have  both- 
ered because  he  was  not  in  their 
room.  John  Perry  had  gone  into  the 
guest  room  down  the  hall  and  closed 
the  door. 

From  then  on,  it  seemed  that  Eliza- 
beth Perry's  mind  went  off  on  a 
tangent  and  presented  her  with  a 
pageantry  of  heartache. 

When  John  phoned  the  next  after- 
noon to  ask  that  she  pack  his  things 
and  send  them  to  the  club,  she  sa.'d 
she  would — answered  him  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact voice.  And  in  the  same 
factual  tone  she  told  him  she  was 
moving  to  Granny  Manners'  until 
after  the  divorce. 

The  only  time  she  cried  was  when 
she  packed  her  picture  in  with  John's 
shirts.  What  would  he  do  with  her 
picture  when  he  was  married  to 
Carlie?  Wei!,  that  was  one  decision 
she  would  make  for  him.  So  she  un- 
packed  the   picture. 

You  couldn't  expect  a  man  to  want 
your  picture  around  when  he  was  in 
love  with  someone  else. 

During  ihe  following  weeks  it  was 
Robin  Pennington  who  made  the 
appointment  for  her  with  a  lawyer, 
who  later  filed  the  divorce  papers. 
And  it  was  Robin  who  kept  a  stack 
of  radio  scripts  piled  on  her  reading 
table.  He  supplied  Granny's  whole 
house  with  flowers,  cut  daily  from  the 
gardens  on   his  estate. 

He  sent  tickets  to  concerts;  the 
latest  novels  and  phonograph  records. 
He  took  her  on  long  drives,  when 
neither  of  them  spoke  for  miles.  She 
didn't  realize  how  much  of  her  exist- 


ence was  colored   by  his  thoughtful- 
ness. 

But  constantly,  through  and  above 
everything  she  did  or  thought  there 
was — John.  There  was  the  divorce 
trial!  How  would  she  ever  live 
through  it  all? 

"What  do  you  think  will  become  of 
the  store,  Robin — when  John  is  gone?" 
Elizabeth  asked  during  one  of  their 
long,  quiet  drives. 

"That  is  the  problem  now  before 
the  board,"  he  said.  "Prince  is  with- 
drawing his  support.  With  John's  offer 
to  go  to  New  York,  naturally  we  can't 
expect  Prince  to  keep  backing  a  losing 
proposition.  He  backed  John,  not 
Perry's." 

"John  gomg  to  work  for  Prince — in 
New  York?"  she  asked,  as  if  discuss- 
ing John's  plans,  which  did  not  in- 
clude her,  were  not  a  jolt. 

"Nathaniel  Amber,  who  has  a  store 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  has  made  John  an 
offer." 

"Oh — "  escaped  Elizabeth.  "Do  you 
know  Mr.  Amber,  Robin?"  j 

Robin's  eyes  were  on  the  road  as 
he  nodded  and  added,  "Mortimer 
Prince  knows  him  much  better,  of 
course.  And  that  way  it  seems  less 
obvious  than  if  Prince  were  hiring 
John  himself." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Elizabeth  said, 
falling  back  into  silence.  Vividly  she 
seemed  to  see  John  in  New  York, 
with  Carlie  beside  him,  Carlie  so 
young  and  clinging.  Her  little  girl's 
eyes  caressing  John,  adoring  him. 
And — John  would  be  happy — John 
would,  as  Mortimer  Prince  said,  have 
a  broader  horizon,  a  greater  future  as 
his  son-in-law  than  he  ever  would 
as  a  small-town  husband  of  a  simple, 
small-town  woman.  As  her  husband, 
with  Perry's  gone  from  under  him — 
John  would  indeed  be  an  unhappy 
man,  as  Prince  had  told  her. 

The  day  before  the  trial  was  to 
open,  Elizabeth  met  Carlie  face  to  face 
in  a  drug  store. 

Carlie  flushed  a  little  under  her 
sun-tan  makeup. 

"Hello,  Elizabeth,"  she  said,  "I'vi 
been  hoping  we  would  meet  be 
cause — " 

COMETHING     in     Elizabeth's     face| 
^  seemed  to  break  her  sentence. 

"Yes,  Carlie?" 

"I — I  just  wanted  to  say,"  the  em- 
barrassed girl  continued,  "I  knew  youl 
wouldn't    be    selflsh    and — I    mean,    l| 
know  you're  happy  about  John's  bigj 
opportunity  in  New  York." 

"Naturally,  I  am  pleased.  You'll] 
like  to  live  in  New  York  again,  won'tj 
you?" 

"I'll  love  it — and  don't  you  imagine! 
you  and  Robin  will  live  there  part  of  j 
the  year?  We^ — we  ought  to  be| 
friends — up  there — " 

"Robin  and  I?"  Elizabeth  repeated. 

"Don't  look  so  puzzled!  We  knowl 
you're  going  to  marry  Robin  Penning- 1 
ton  right  after  the  divorce!" 

Elizabeth     looked     at     the     impish  I 
smiling    face    in    front    of    her    and 
wanted    to   scream.     It    took    all    her 
strength  to  turn  and  walk  out  of  the 
store.     On  a  bench  in  the  park,  shej 
tried  to  sift  out  the  whole  fantastic] 
thing. 

"Poor  Robin,"  she  thought. 

The  future  without  John  seemed  I 
bleak  and  uncertain.  It  resisted  the! 
impression  of  any  pattern,  no  matter  j 
how  gaily  Robin  pictured  it  for  her. 
It  was  a  shock  to  learn  that  she! 
seemed  the  only  one  who  was  thej 
least  in  doubt  about  what  would  hap- 
pen to  her  after  the  divorce. 
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O  Each  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day True  Story  pays  $50,  $25  and  $10 
for  never-to-be-forgo+ten  incidents  in 
human  lives.  This  new  midday  broad- 
cast is  bringing  welcome  cash  into 
many  homes  and  entertainment  to  mil- 
lions. 

In  addition  to  its  liberal  cash  pay- 
ments for  acceptable  I.N.F.  material, 
during  October  True  Story  offers  as  a 
special  inducement  a  big,  brand  new 
1941  Studebaker  Champion.  Read  the 
particulars  in  True  Story  Magazine  for 
November  out  now.  Tune  In  "I'll  Never 
Forget." 
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Artistic    pins,    rings    and    emblems    foi 
classes  and  clubs.  Attractive  prices  30c 
up.    Finest   quality,  gold  plated,   silver 
etc.  Over  300   designs. 
DepL  J.  METAL  ARTS  CO.,  Inc.,  Rocheslef,  H.  Y. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


^  Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heaia  many  old 

,  leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

,  fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

^  trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.    G.     VISCOSE    COMPANY 
I  140  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

SINUS  S^'tYrTh' 

TRY  THIS  FOR  RELIEF  OF  THE  NASAL  CONGESTION 

To  ease  such  nasal  congestion  symptoms  as  sniffling, 
sneezing,  hawking,  stuffed-up  feeling,  watery  eyes, 
roaringearsandpoundingpressure,  PLUSH  thenasal 
passage  with  SINASIPTEC.  Based  on  a  physician's 
successful  prescription.  SINASIPTEC  washes  out 
thick,  crusty,  sticky,  old  mucous  as  it  soothes  and  re- 
duces swollen,  irritated  tissue.  Ask  your  druggists. 
Send  Today  for  An  Amazing  25c  Test 

Jpst  mail  25c  with  name,  address  today  for  new  special  com- 
plete Sinasiptec  and  NasalDouche  package  for  thorough  trial 
to  American  Drug  Corp. ,  Dept.B-^.  6060  Maple,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MONEY  AT  HOME 
IN  SPARE  TIME 


Something  distinctly  different  in 
Christmas  Cards.  Color  and  sell 
our  EXCLUSIVE  LINE  of  Hand 
Colored  Christmas  Folders.  Over 
100  designs.  Hand  colored  cards 
are  in  great  demand.  Sold  only 
by  L.  A.  S.  representatives.  No 
exi)erience  or  talent  necessary. 
Learn  to  color  in  an  hour.  FREE 
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Colored  Folders.  Three  big  as- 
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The  morning  she  walked  into  the 
courtroom,  she  felt  like  a  ghost  of  a 
woman — a  woman  who  had  never 
known  laughter  or  the  slightest  pleas- 
ure. Every  pair  of  eyes  focused  on 
her,  seemed  to  burn  right  into  her 
heart,  see  its  painful  beats.  Robin's 
hand  on  her  arm  tried  in  its  tender- 
ness to  give  her  strength.  But  Gran- 
ny's moist  eyes,  despite  her  smile,  al- 
most broke  her  heart.  Granny,  she 
saw,  had  never  dreamed  she  and  John 
would  really  get  as  far  as  the  divorce 
court. 

Elizabeth  sat  on  a  bench  down  near 
the  front.  She  looked  up  at  the 
stooped-shouldered  old  judge  and  felt 
that  his  eyes  had  seen  too  many  hearts 
breaking  in  that  room.  Then  she  saw 
John.  Sitting  at  the  table  near  the 
judge's  bench.  She  felt  he  had  been 
watching  her  ever  since  she  walked 
into  the  room.  Her  lips  formed  his 
name  and  he  nodded.  They  looked 
at  each  other  and  she  felt  that  during 
that  second  every  dream  and  hope 
they  had  ever  shared  passed  between 
them  in  review. 

There  were  other  cases  before  theirs 
on  the  calendar.  She  could  not  listen 
to  anything  that  was  said,  because 
nothing  made  sense, 

"Perry  versus  Perry,"  came  from 
the  court  clerk.  "Perry  versus  Perry 
first  case  on  the  calendar  after  recess." 

"What?"  Elizabeth  turned  to  Robin. 

"The  case  comes  up  right  after  re- 
cess," he  explained.  "Let's  go  out  into 
the  corridor,  shall  we?  I'd  like  a 
smoke." 

CLIZABETH  went  with  Granny  and 
'-  Robin  into  the  corridor,  where  it 
seemed  that  everything  she  had 
thought  in  the  noisy  room  echoed  and 
fell  upon  her  heart.  But  only  a  few 
more  minutes — and  it  would  all  end. 

John  came  up  to  her.  She  felt  her 
nervous  lips  stretch  into  something 
resembling  a  smile. 

"Congratulations,  John,"  she  said. 
"On  your  job  in  New  York." 

She  saw  his  eyes  narrow,  then  he 
said, 

"I'm  not  going  to  take  any  job  in 
New  York.  Didn't  Pennington  tell 
you?"  Turning  to  Robin,  he  asked, 
"You  haven't  told  her?" 

"What?"  Elizabeth  asked.  John, 
then  Robin. 

"I  thought  you  would  prefer  to  tell 
Elizabeth  yourself,"  Robin  said. 

John  looked  down  into  her  eyes  and 
she  could  not  pull  her  gaze  from  him. 

"What  is  it  you  want  to  tell  me, 
John?"  she  asked. 

He  came  nearer. 

"I'm  not  taking  the  New  York  job, 
Elizabeth.  I  explained  that  to  the 
board  of  directors  yesterday  when  I 
handed  in  my  resignation  as  presi- 
dent." 

"But — Nathaniel  Amber's  Fifth 
Avenue  store,  John — it  was  the  op- 
portunity you've  always  needed — a 
greater  future  than  in  this  small 
town." 

"Don't!"  His  hand  waved  all  that 
away.  "You  .  sound  like  Mortimer 
Prince — like  Carlie.  Trying  to  send 
me  where  you  think  I  belong!  I  re- 
sent people  who  show  me  up  for  the 
weak  fool  I  am — "  he  said.  "Do  you 
think  I'd  accept  a  job  on  the  basis  I 
now  know  Mortimer  Prince  offered  it? 
Elizabeth — I  belong  here,  in  this  town. 
I  don't  intend  to  leave.  I  can  face 
anybody,  because  I  have  no  reason 
not  to." 

"What  about  Carlie?"  she  asked 
from  far  away. 

"She's  going  back  to  New  York." 


This  "9 -lb.  wonder"  is  just  about 
ideal  for  the  "occasional"  typist, 
student,  housewife.  See  also  the 
complete  line  of  Speedline  Coronas 
with  Floating  Shift! 
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NEW  SKIN  BEAUTY  To™ 

A  new  thrilling  skin  beautifier  and  marvelous  cleanser. 
Also  for  blackheads,  freckles.  Works  wonders.  Ideal 
make-up  base.  Send  dime  for  liberal  sample.  La-V  proves 
itself.    LaVAN  CO.,  1018-B  South  Wabash.  Chicago,  III. 
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YOUR  CHOICE  of  Je-elcd  Elgin,  Waltham 
or  lllino;!  wriit  watch.  New  ityled  slic  0 
case.  Reconstructed  movement.  Accuracy 
guaranteed.  Given  with  every  Simulated 
Diamond  ring  when  ordered  and  paid  for 
on  our  purchase  privilege  plan.  Payments: 
$3.50  down,  within  20  days  after  arrival,  at 
your  post  office.  Balance  of  $3.50  anytime 
within  a  year  (total  only  $7.00).  Remember, 
the  cost  of  watch  is  included  in  price  of  the 
ring.     Extra  surprise  free  gift  enclosed  for 

iptness.    Send  NO  money  with  order. 
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KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked.  These  tiny 
filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous 
waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so  ask 
your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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NO  MORE  CORNS 


Quicker  Relief 
Than  Before! 
Easier  Removal 


Tmagine — not  only  quicker  relief  and  removal  of 
your  corns,  but  freedom  from  them!  These  are  the 
benefits  you  enjoy  with  the  New  Super-Soft  Dr. 
Scholl's  Zino-pads.  These  soothing,  cushioning, 
clinic-tested  pads  are  6i0%  softer  than_  before. 
Give  greater  protection  .from  shoe  friction  and 
pressure;  stop  "breaking-in"  discomfort  of  new  or 
tight  shoes  and  prevent  corns,  sore  toes  and  blisters. 
New,  thin  SCALLOPED  EDGE  molds  pad  to  toe 
■with  form-fit  smoothness.  Does  not  come  off  in  bath. 
Separate  Medicatimts  included  for 
removing  corns  or  callouses  quick- 
ly, gently.  Cost  but  a  trifle — greater 
value  than  ever.  Sizes  for  Corns, 
Callouses,  Bun- 
ions, Soft  Corns 
between  toes.  In- 
sist onDr.  Scholl's. 
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Learn  to  MOUNT  BIRDS 

Tan  SKINS,  Make  Up  FURS 
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V.  S.  Travel  Bureau  reports  more  Americans  "goin;; 
ulaces"  today  than  ever  before.  As  a  result — the  hotel, 
club  and  restaurant  field  is  surging  ahead  to  new  pros- 
perity. We  are  receiving  calls  for  Managers,  Assistant 
Managers,  Stewards,  Housekeepers,  Hostesses,  and 
many  other  well-paid  positions.  FREE  Book  explains 
how  to  secure  a  well-paid  position  in  this  business 
uhere  you  are  not  dropped  because  you  are  40 — shows 
how  you  are  registered  FREE  of  extra  cost  in  the  Lewis 
National  Placement  Service.     Write  for  it  TODAY. 

LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

(Silver    Anniversary    Year) 
Room    WT-8948  Washington,    D.    C. 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  hlafk.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush 
does  it — or  your  money  back.  Used  for  28  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  la 
Durely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
<loes  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  In.  One  applica- 
tion Imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
OOc  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Jtetaln  your  youthlul  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 
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"But  aren't  you — going  to  marry 
her?" 

Wet  beads  dotted  John's  face. 

"There  has  to  be  time  for  me  to  tell 
you  this:  I  thought  you  didn't  love 
me,  yet  I  was  vain  enough  to  expect 
you  to.  Yet,  when  I  didn't  expect 
you  to — and  thought  you  loved  some- 
one else,  I  learned  that  you  loved  me, 
enough  to  give  me  up.  You  always 
said  a  man  could  love  only  one  wo- 
man. That's  why  I  can't  love  Carlie. 
I  couldn't  marry  her  because  I  love 
you.    I've  always  loved  you." 

"Then,  why—" 

"I've  wanted  to  explain  about  the 
hotel  fire — many  things." 

"You  still  want  to  explain?" 

"More  than  anything  else." 

"Then — oh,  John,  I've  been  wrong 
too!  You  don't  have  to  explain — now, 
or  ever.   Because — " 

"Why,   Elizabeth?" 

"I  love  you." 

"Will  you  come  back  to  me?" 

ELIZABETH'S  eyes  were  shining  and 
a  smile  crowded  into  her  voice: 
"I've   never   wanted   anything   more." 

She  was  almost  in  John's  arms 
when  the  gavel,  rapping  for  order, 
echoed  from  the  courtroom.  Then 
through  the  strange  quiet,  came  the 
booming  voice  of  the  clerk: 

"Perry  versus  Perry." 

Was  it  too  late  to  retrieve  a  situa- 
tion almos^^  lost? 

John  clutched  Elizabeth's  hands  and 
together  they  hurried  into  the  court- 
room, down  the  aisle  between  the 
benches. 

"Your  honor,"  John's  voice  rang  out 
over  the  hushed  crowd.  He  held  up 
his  arm  as  if  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  stooped,  gray  man  on  the  bench. 
"This  case  cannot  go  on — because  my 
wife  and  I  love  each  other." 

The  judge's  eyes  crinkled  behind 
his  glasses  as  he  leaned  forward, 
looked  down  at  Elizabeth. 

She  shook  her  head  and  focused  her 
starry  eyes  on  him.  There  was  a  husky 
catch  in  her  voice  as  she  said,  "I  don't 
want  to  divorce  my  husband,  your 
honor." 

Whatever  the  judge's  reply  was, 
Elizabeth  never  knew.  The  noise  in 
the  court  room  was  deafening.  She 
heard  the  gavel  pounding,  realized 
dimly  that  court  had  adjourned. 

Granny  was  there,  and  Robin.  And 
they   were   all   talking  and  laughing. 


Then  John  and  Robin  were  shaking 
hands  and  Elizabeth  heard  Robin  say, 
"The   best  man  always  wins,   John." 

"No  man  ever  had  a  better  friend 
than  you,  Robin.  I'll  try  to  deserve 
everything  you've  done — for  us." 
Turning  to  Elizabeth  John  ran  his 
hand  through  her  arm  and  said,  "Dear, 
Robin  Pennington  bought  out  Perry's 
yesterday — but  I  guess  he  neglected 
to  tell  you  that.  He  seems  to  have  a 
habit  of  waiting  for  me  to  tell  you  the 
important    things — " 

"You,  Robin?"  Elizabeth's  hand 
went  out  to  him. 

"Yes,"  said  Robin,  "and  I've  asked 
your  husband  to  run  it  for  me.  My 
proposition  to  you,  Perry,  is  for  a 
partnership  arrangement." 

"I'm  the  luckiest  fellow  alive!"  John 
said.  "I've  always  wanted  to  be  a  part 
owner,  Pennington." 

"We'll  make  a  go  of  it,  I'm  sure," 
Robin  said.  "Suppose  I  try  to  keep 
things  under  control  while  you  and 
Elizabeth  fly  to  New  York  for  a  little 
trip.  Then  we  can  talk  when  you 
come  back." 

Elizabeth  put  her  hand  on  Robin's 
shoulder  and,  looking  up  at  him, 
asked, 

"Please,  may  I  kiss  you?  And  bless 
you?" 

Her  lips  touched  his  cheek  as  he 
murmured,   "Thank  you." 

Driving  through  traffic  beside  John 
a  little  later  that  day,  she  thought 
that  John  had  never  seemed  happier. 
Not  even  on  their  wedding  day!  His 
arm  pressed  closely  against  her  shoul- 
der and  ecstacy  vibrated  from  him. 
He  was  laughing  and  talking  about 
their  trip  to  New  York,  filled  with 
plans  for  good  times. 

"If  we  could  always  be  like  this," 
she  sighed  to  herself.  Her  smile  was 
tinged  with  sadness,  because  she  real- 
ized that  John's  happy  mood  could  not 
last.  Some  day  soon  his  mind  would 
slip  back  into  that  work  groove.  He 
would  lose  himself  in  the  new  part- 
nership, become  fascinated  again  by 
work  which  she  did  not  share.  His- 
tory would  repeat  itself,  even  after  a 
day  like  this!  She  would  have  to 
share  him.  with  his  work,  and  in  his 
work  there  always  would  be  another 
woman  whose  life  would  touch  and 
color  his.  And  that  woman,  whoever 
she  was,  would  always  be  "John's 
Other  Wife." 

The  End 


What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


day  or  so  before  the  program,  when 
business  called  him  to  New  York. 
Rather  than  explain  his  absence,  they 
hired  the  actor. 

«       *       * 

Fred  Dannay  and  Manfred  Lee,  who 
write  the  Ellery  Queen  mysteries,  are 
in  Hollywood  now,  concocting  another 
"Thin  Man"  story  for  Bill  Powell  and 
Myrna  Loy. 

Those  long-distance  telephone  calls 
Joan  Blaine,  Valiant  Lady  star,  re- 
ceives every  day  or  so  come  from 
Hollywood,  where  singer  Cyril  Pitts 
is  making  a  picture. 

H:  *  * 

Arch  Oboler,  whose  new  series  of 
programs  starts  in  October  over  NBC, 
will  have  a  book  to  his  credit  as  well. 
It's  a  collection  of  fifteen  of  his  radio 
plays,  and — funny  coincidence — it's 
being    published    the    same    day    his 


radio  show  goes  on  the  air. 

*  *       * 

Durward  Kirby,  Club  Matinee  and 
Lone  Journey  announcer,  has  had 
altogether  too  much  Leap  Year.  The 
year  1940  has  brought  the  NBC  an- 
nouncer four  proposals  from  feminine 
fans  who  don't  believe  in  mincing 
words.  The  latest,  which  was  scented 
with  verbena,  ended  up,  "I've  heard 
your  voice  just  once;  now  I'm  your 
devoted  admirer  and  hoping  to  be 
more."  Durward,  who  is  a  bachelor, 
goes  home  the  back  way  these  days! 

*  *       « 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— The  only  girl 
and  the  only  native  Salt  Laker  on 
KDYL's  announcing  staff  is  Jerry 
Lane,  who  answers  at  home  to  the 
name  of  Helen  Frank.  She's  only  a 
year  out  of  college,  but  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  job  she  ever  had 
doesn't  keep  her  from  having  plenty 
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HOW    TO    KEEP 
BABY  WELL 

"Infant  care,"  pre- 
pared by  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau, 
138-page  book, 
gives  a  thousand 
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That   dreadful   skin   disease 
manv   suffer   with    for   years 

'ECZEMA 


PSORIASIS 

tliinking     their     trouble     to 

and     treating     without     results 

Send  for  this  VALUABLE  INFORliATION  at  once.  Free. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Parsons.  1220  W.  Va.  BIdg.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Lighter  Complexion 

by  using 

Mercolized 
Wax  Cream 

A  simple  way  to  remove  the  dull. 

drabness  of  your  complexion   and 

reveal  the  lighter,  lovelier  skin  tones. 

Just  use  Mercolized  Wax  Cream  as 
directed  Its  active  ingredients  help  to  flake  off  the  older, 
darkened  surface  skin  in  minute,  almost  invisible  par- 
ticles, revealing  the  fairer,  younger-looking  underskin. 
SAXOLITE  ASTRINGENT  tightens  loose  surface 
skin.  Gives  a  delightful  sense  of  freshness.  Reduces 
excess  surface  oil.  Dissolve  Saxolite  Astringent  in  one-half 
pint  witch  hazel  and  use  this  tingling  face  lotion  daily. 
PHELACTINE  DEPILATORY  removes  superfiuoua 
facial  hair  quickly.  Easy  to  use.  No  unpleasant  odor, 

KidneysMust 
Clean  Out  Acids 

Excess  acids,  poisons  and  wastes  in  your  blood  are 
removed  chiefly  by  your  kidneys.  Getting  up  Nights, 
Burning  Passages,  Backache,  Swollen  Ankles,  Nervous- 
ness, Rheumatic  Pains,  Dizziness,  Circles  Under  Eyes, 
and  feeling  worn  out,  often  are  caused  by  non-organic 
and  non-systemic  Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles.  Usu- 
ally in  such  cases  the  very  first  dose  of  Cystex  goes 
right  to  work  helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  excess  acids 
and  wastes.  And  this  cleansing,  purifying  Kidney 
action,  in  just  a  day  or  so,  may  easily  make  you  feel 
younger,  stronger  and  better  than  in  years.  A  printed 
guarantee  wrapped  around  each  package  of  Cystex  in- 
sures an  immediate  refund  of  the  full  cost  unless  you 
are  completely  satisfled.  You  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  under  this  positive  money-back 
guarantee,  so  get  Cystex  from  your  druggist  today  for 
only  35c. 
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of  listenable  radio  ideas  of  her  own; 

Helen  grew  up  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  graduated  from  Rowland  Hall, 
Salt  Lake's  select  girls'  school.  Then, 
in  Mills  College,  California,  she  ma- 
jored in  dramatics  and  public  speak- 
ing. With  her  diploma  tucked  safely 
away  at  home,  she  descended  upon 
KDYL  and  asked  for  a  job — and  got 
it,  to  her  own  surprise,  since  it  was 
the  first  one  she  had  ever  applied  for. 

Since  then,  she  has  originated,  writ- 
ten, and  put  on  the  air  a  number  of 
distinctive  programs — Women  in  the 
News,  The  Kitchen  Quiz,  Hollywood 
Fashion  Notes,  Woman  to  Woman  and 
For  Men  Only  are  only  a  few  of  them. 

A  longing  to  travel  was  partly  ap- 
peased last  mid-winter  with  a  Hono- 
lulu vacation  from  which  she  came 
back  with  a  suntan  that  was  so  suc- 
cessful she  plans  to  repeat  the  trip 
every  year.  She  believes  that  the 
strenuous  indoor  work  and  nervous 
strain  of  radio  require  regular  daily 
exercise,  which  she  gets  with  swim- 
ming and  tennis. 

Jerry  isn't  married,  but  her  co- 
workers at  KDYL  are  sure  she  will  be 
before  so  very  long.  One  young  man, 
also  in  radio,  is  known  to  be  eagerly 
waiting  for  her  to  say  "Yes" — but 
when  cornered  and  asked  for  a  state- 
ment he  admitted  that  his  biggest 
peeve  is  Jerry's  greatest  joy  and 
privilege — breakfast  in  bed!  Jerry 
herself  confirms  this,  and  declares 
that  she  has  no  intention  of  changing 
her  mind,  at  least  for  the  present. 
*        *        * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— One  of  WBT's 
star  announcers,  and  master  of  cere- 
monies on  the  station's  Midnight 
Dancing  Party,  is  very  thankful  that 
his  health  broke  down  last  winter.  If 
it  hadn't,  he  might  never  have  known 
how  much  fun  it  was  to  live  and  work 
in  a  pleasant  Southern  city  where 
people  don't  believe  in  rushing. 

Don  Kerr,  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, has  been  in  radio  since  both  he 
and  it  were  very  young.  When  he 
was  ten  he  operated  an  amateur  sta- 
tion and  built  crystal  sets  to  sell  to 
friends.  At  fourteen,  he  was  broad- 
casting over  a  Newark,  N.  J.,  station, 
singing  duets  with  a  schoolmate. 
When  he  finished  high  school,  though, 
he  parted  company  with  radio  for  a 
while  and  became  a  photographer.  He 
built  up  a  nice  business,  photograph- 
ing millionaires  at  $200  per  dozen 
prints,  but  then  1929  came  along  and 
there  weren't  any  more  millionaires, 
so  Don  went  to  work  as  a  coal  stoker 
in  Peoria,  Illinois. 

In  1931  he  won  a  public  speaking 
contest,  and  went  on  to  win  first 
prizes  in  oratorical  contests  in  Illinois 
and  the  mid-west  district,  finally 
working  up  to  a  grand  total  of  $1,500 
in  cash  and  a  gold  watch.  But  after 
that  he  went  back  to  the  power  com- 
pany— reading  meters  this  time.  Brief- 
ly, during  the  Christmas  shopping 
season,  he  was  in  radio  again — as  a 
"Mystery  Man"  who  dressed  up  in  a 
Spanish  Cavalier  costume  and  told 
fairy  stories  to  a  studio  and  listening 
audience  of  delighted  children. 

Somehow,  he  landed  on  Wall  Street, 
as  a  stock  runner.  One  day  while  de- 
livering some  securities  to  station 
WOR  he  heard  that  there  was  to  be 
an  announcers'  audition  that  after- 
noon. He  hung  around,  took  the  au- 
dition, got  the  job  and  has  been  on 
the  air  ever  since.  Last  winter  he 
was  with  WMCA,  New  York,  and  was 
one  of  radio's  highest-priced  and 
busiest  announcers,    (he  announced  a 
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Take  a  hint  from  millions  of  women 
—  remember   it's  time  for  MIDOL 

Midol  is  a  new  formula  developed  for  one 
purpose — to  relieve  the  functional  pain  of 
menstruation.  Millions  of  women  who  have 
learned  about  Midol  now  find  they  can  face 
their  trying  days  without  dread,  and  live 
through  them  in  active  comfort. 

Try  Midol,  to  know  how  much  relief  and 
physical  freedom  you're  missing  without  its 
help.  Midol  contains  no  opiates.  One  com- 
forting ingredient  is  prescribed  frequently 
by  thousands  of  doctors.  Another  ingredient, 
exclusively  in  Midol,  increases  the  relief 
by  reducing  spasmodic  pain  peculiar  to  the 
menstrual  period. 

If  you  have  no  organic  disorder  demand- 
ing surgical  or  medical  treatment,  Midol 
should  help  you.  If  it  doesn't,  consult  your 
doctor.  Five  Midol  tablets,  enough  for  a 
convincing  trial,  only  20?5;  12  tablets  for  40f*. 
All  drugstores. 
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M.D.'s  formula — a  medicated 
learn,  especially  for  surface  skin  prob- 
lems Hastens  removal  of  old  surface 
cuticle,  revealing  fresh  skin.  Kremola 
assists  natuie  m  dealing  your  skin;  we  can't  do  it  justice 
m  woids — test  Kiemola  and  your  friends  will  ask  the  secret 
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CORN  SUFF£RERS 

should  know  these  facts... 


\N\\cA  causes  corns  — 

How  to  get  rid 

of  them 


Corns  are  caused  by  pressure  and  friction,  be- 
come a  mass  of  dead  cells  packed  into  a  hard  plug 
(A)  whose  base  presses  on  sensitive  nerves  (B). 
Home  paring  only  gives  temporary  relief — means 
risk  of  infection.  But  now  it's  easy  to  remove  corns. 
Fit  a  Blue-Jay  pad  (C)  neatly  over  the  corn.  It  re- 
lieves  pain   by  removing  pressure. 

The  special  Blue-Jay  medication  (D)  acts  on  the 
corn — gently  loosens  it  so  it  can  be  lifted  right  out. 
Then  simply  by  avoiding  the  pressure  and  friction 
which  caused  your  corns  you  can  prevent  them  from 
coming  back.  Don't  suffer  needlessly.  Get  Blue-Jay 
Corn  Plasters  —  25(i  for  6.  Same  price  in  Canada. 
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STOPPED 

-or  Mone/  Back 

For  quick  relief  from  itching  of  eczema,  pimples,  ath- 
lete's foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes  and  other  externally- 
caused  skin  troubles,  use  world-famous,  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless, 
stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and  quickly  stops  intense 
itching.  35c  trial  bottle  proves  it,  or  money  back.  Ask 
your  druggist  today  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 

SINUS 
HEADACHES 

DI/E  TO  NASAL  CONGESTION 

Don't  suffer  with  stuffed-up  nose,  phlegm-filled 
throat,  constant  coughing  or  sinus  headaches  due 
to  nasal  congestion.  Get  Hall's  "TWO- 
METHOD"  Treatment  from  your  druggist.  Relief 
or  your  money  back!  Send  for  FREE  Health 
Chart  and  information  about  nasal  congestion. 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Dept.  2311  Toledo,  Ohio. 
HALL'S     NASAL    TREATMENT 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  howels  every  day.  If  this  hile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  hloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Amazing  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  ]0«i  and  25^. 
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KURB  tablets  provide 
women  with  real  help 
on  difficult  days.  A 
KOTEX  Product  — 
KURBS  merit  your 
confidence. 


program  sponsored  by  Radio  Mirror's 
sister  magazine,  Movie  Mirror)  when 
he  developed  sinus  trouble  and  was 
ordered  by  his  doctor  to  take  a  long 
rest.  In  Florida,  once  his  vacation 
had  started,  he  realized  he'd  been  on 
the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown. 

On  his  birthday,  February  23,  he 
walked  into  WBT  in  Charlotte  and 
asked  for  a  job.  He  got  it,  and  now 
seriously  doubts  that  he'll  ever  return 
to  the  hurly-burly  of  New  York.  One 
of  the  station's  star  announcers,  he 
specializes  on  the  Midnight  Dancing 
Party,  which  consists  of  recorded 
music  and  is  on  the  air  nightly  from 
midnight  until  2  A.  M. 

Don   looks   like   a  movie   hero — six 


feet  tall,  handsome  and  blond,  with 
blue  eyes  and  an  engaging  smile.  On 
his  days  off,  he  swims  or  plays  ten- 
nis or  golf.  About  once  a  month  he 
sneaks  away,  all  by  himself,  for  a  day 
or  two  of  fishing  and  hunting  in  the 
mountains. 

All  the  Charlotte  restaurants  have 
learned  to  respect  Don's  one  eccen- 
tricity, which  is  that  he  seldom  enters 
an  eating  place  without  going  into  the 
kitchen  to  hobnob  with  the  chef.  He 
always  orders  special  dishes,  and  in- 
sists on  helping  to  prepare  them.  At 
first  he  was  a  nuisance,  but  now  the 
restaurateurs  enjoy  his  interest  in 
their  work,  and  swap  recipes  with 
him. 


Women  in  Washington 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


is  the  laboratory  for  many  schemes 
and  policies  that  later  crowd  the 
headlines.  They  are  not  pre-arranged 
or  plotted.  Those  developments  merely 
flow  xYom  pleasant  conversation  be- 
tween convivial  people — an  experi- 
menting of  minds,  between  sweet- 
breads sous  cloche  and  the  salad. 

The  oratory  and  the  ideas,  the  poli- 
cies and  the  promises,  that  you  are 
hearing  on  the  radio  right  now  may 
well  have  stemmed  from  one  of 
"Princess  Alice's"  dinners,  or  from 
some  other  social  occasion  conceived 
and  guided  not  by  men,  but  by  women. 

Fountain  for  the  discussion  is  often 
the  hostess  herself.  The  guest  list 
may  look  like  a  concoction  of  District 
of  Columbia  hash — to  one  who  doesn't 
know.  A  front-page  by-line  writer 
or  a  $l,000-a-week  columnist  finds 
himself  seated  next  to  a  promising 
mid-western  Congressman — a  sort  of 
"Mr.  Smith  goes  to  Washington"  type 
(although  I  never  saw  one  in  real 
life  exactly  like  Jimmy  Stewart) .  A 
power  in  political  parties  finds  him- 
self next  to  one  who  reputedly  is  "on 
the  way  out." 

But  somehow,  if  the  hostess  knows 
her  business,  it  always  clicks. 

A  WOMAN  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  present  presence  in  Con- 
gress of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
figures  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
— Representative  John  J.  Dempsey  of 
New  Mexico. 

Dempsey  himself  had  absolutely  no 
intention  to  enter  politics.  Important 
political  groups  in  New  Mexico  urged 
him  to  accept  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Congress  from  that  state, 
(New  Mexico  has  only  one  represen- 
tative.) Finally  a  committee  called 
at  his  hotel  room  and  argued  in  vain 
until  the  wee  hours.  Dempsey,  tired 
and  out  of  patience,  arose.  "Gentle- 
men," he  said,  "I  don't  know  any 
other  way  to  tell  you  no.  I've  already 
said  it  in  Irish,  Spanish  and  English. 
If  you  won't  go  home,  I'm  going  into 
the  next  room  and  go  to  bed." 

But  young  Mrs.  Dempsey — one  of 
the  most  cultured  and  talented  women 
in  Washington  today — remained  to 
convince  the  delegation  that  fui-ther 
argument  was  useless. 

Early  next  morning,  Dempsey  was 
up,  packing  the  grips  to  start  for 
their  home  in  Santa  Fe.  Mrs.  Demp- 
sey  shook   her   head. 

"You'll  have  to  wait,  Jack,"  she 
said.  "They're  coming  back  after 
breakfast." 

"Why?"  Dempsey  asked,  stumbling 
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over  a  chair  in  his  amazement. 

"Because,"  she  said,  "they  talked 
me  into  accepting  for  you  and  you're 
already  nominated." 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  recently 
elected  Southern  Senator,  who  has 
risen  to  nation-wide  fame  in  an  al- 
most impossibly  short  time. 

He  doesn't  speak  on  the  Senate 
floor  very  often,  yet  he  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  mentioned  Senators. 
His  name  seldom  misses  the  daily 
newspapers.     And  why? 

Because  his  beautiful  wife  is  news- 
minded.  When  reporters  want  fea- 
ture stories  or  photographers  want 
pictures,  she  never  fails  to  cooperate. 
And  a  Senator's  appreciation  for  pub- 
licity when  he  needs  publicity,  is  only 
surpassed  by  a  reporter's  apprecia- 
tion for  a  story  or  picture  when  he 
needs  a  story  or  picture. 

One-half  of  the  political  brain  trust 
that    guides    the    destinies    of    Ken 
tucky's      colorful      Senator      Albert 
"Happy"  Chandler  belongs  to  his  ag 
gressive  wife,  Mildred. 

This  was  never  more  convincingly 
demonstrated  than  during  the  heated 
1938  Senatorial  campaign  when 
Chandler,  then  Governor,  pitted  his 
strength  against  Alben  W.  Barkley 
The  latter  had  received  the  support] 
of  the  White  House,  but  the  Chandlers 
pushed  on  vigorously.  Politics  in 
Kentucky  are  no  picnics.  The  voicesj 
are  loud  and  the  insults  frequent. 

When  "Happy"  fell  ill  at  the  height 
of  the  battle,  political  wiseacres 
thought  the  Chandlers  would  throw  in 
the  political  sponge.  But  they  under- 
rated the  distaff  side  of  the  Chandler 
forces.  She  not  only  finished  the  cam- 
paign in  a  whirlwind,  making  speeches 
all  over  the  state,  but  went  on  the  radio 
numerous  times  to  woo  the  voters. 

Barkley  beat  Chandler  that  year, 
but  he  never  had  a  tougher  fight. 
The  Chandlers  were  only  temporarily 
vanquished.  Washington  was  still 
their  goal. 

When  Senator  Logan  died.  Chandler 
was  sent  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He's  still  in 
the  Senate  and  Mrs.  Chandler  is  still 
his  closest  advisor.  State  capital  or 
nation's  capital  are  the  same  to  clever 
Mildred  Chandler  when  a  good  fight 
is  coming  up. 

Perhaps  the  most  beloved  of  all 
Senatorial  wives  is  Mrs.  Harry  B, 
Hawes,  wife  of  the  former  Senator 
from  Missouri — precisely  because  she 
is  a  wonderful  hostess.  She  has  her 
own  peculiar  technique.  Most  of  her 
entertaining  has  been  to  arrange  stag 
parties  for  her  husband.    She  appears 
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$      Thousands    of    men 
and  women  have  re- 

-  fused    to    be    beaten    by 

I  depression     or     circum- 

^  stances.    They   have   built 
up    their    own    businesses. 

.They  are   independent, 

)  happy — many    of   them    better   off   financially 

^  than  ever  before.    Why  not  do  as  they  have 

'  done?  "A  Small  Business  of  Your  Own,"  by 
William  Allan  Brooks,  is  a  compendium  of 
100  spare-time  or  whole-time  money-malting 
ideas  that  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  you. 
Each  idea  described  in  this  150-page,  sub- 
stantially bound  book  is  a  tried  and  proven 
way  for  the  man  or  woman  having  little  or 
no  capital  to  build  a  modest,  dependable 
business. 

Write  today  for  further  information  or  send 
$1.00  for  a  copy,  under  our  five-day  money- 
back  guarantee,    if  you   ore   not  satisfied. 

i         ACE   FEATURE   SYNDICATE,    Inc. 

Dept.   WG-11 
,205   E.  42nd  St.  New  York.   N.  Y. 


SILK  DRESSES— 10^    

Men's   Suits   $2;    Coats   $1;    Shoes    50c;    Hats    40c. 
Many    other    low-priced    BARGAINS.      FREE    CATA- 
LOGUE.    Send   name   on   postcard.     No   obligation. 
Write  today. 
CROWN    CO.         164    MW   Monroe   St.  New  York   City 


Sell  SO  Personal  CHRISTMAS 


Easy  Way  to  Earn  Extra  Money 

Fast,  easy  seller.  50  beautiful  Christmas  _ 
-folders  with  customer 's  name  inscribed.  Big 

value  to  sell  for  $1.  Many  other  attractive'      

Christmas  Card  bargains.  Write  for  FREE  Sample  Outfit. 
General  Card  Co.,  400  S.  Peoria  St..  Oept.  P-309,  Chicago.  UL 


Relieve 
Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 


nheumatism 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia,  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  fine  formula,  used  by  thousands. 
No  opiates.  Does  the  work  quickly  —  must  relieve 
cruel  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  a  few  minutes  or 
your  money  back.  Don't  suffer.  Ask  your  druggist 
today  for  trustworthy  NURITO  on  this   guarantee. 


sr/iA/fCf  MACffmr  spo. 

ClOTHES  BHOSr 


ciiAMsgy 
MACf/er/c 


teEVOLUnONARy  invention.  DRA\i 
iut  of  fabrics.  No  messy  bristles.  N< 
Uses  no  electricity.    600  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SAVES  DRYCLEANIN6  f„ySic='^^,: 

5pan.  Also  cleans  hats,  drapes,  upholstered 
furniture,  etc.  Long  lasting.  Low  priced.  In- 
stantly grips  attention  wherever  shown. 
aOT  SELLER  FOR  AGENTS.  Hust- 
ers  cleaning  up  hig  money. 
SAMPLE  OFFFR  Samples  sent  on  trial 
aHinrLC  Urrcn  to  the  first  person  in 
;ach  locality  who  writes.  No  obligation.  Get 
ietails.  Be  jlrst — send  in  ytnir  name  TODAYl 
tRISTEE  CO.,  434  Bar  St..     Akron,  Ohio 


"fS'"' PSORIASIS 

(SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

^DeRmoiL 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long   you  have  suffered 
or  what  you    have  tried. 
Beautiful     book    on    Pso- 
riasis and    Dermoil    with 
amazing     true     photo- 
graphic   proof    of    re- 
sults  also    FREE. 


SEND    FOR 

acenerous 

^  TRIAL   SIZE 

FREE  ^ 


Don't  mistake  e 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
non-staining    Dermoil. 
Thousands   do   for   scaly 
spots   on   body   or  scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years  of  suffering,  report 
the  scales  have  gone,  the 

red  patches  gradually  disappeared  ,^^^^^^^_ 

and    they    enjoyed    the    thrill    of    a  ^^^^^^^^ 

clear  skin  again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is 
backed  by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in 
2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.  Generous 
trial  bottle  sent  FRKE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 
name  and  address.  Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  your- 
self. Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.  Print  name  plainly. 
Results  may  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett 
and  Walgreen  Drug  Stores.  LAKE  LABORATORIES.  Sox 
547,    Northwestern   Station,    Dept.    1304,    Detroit.    Mich. 
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briefly  at  these  affairs,  usually  ac- 
companied by  her  two  beautiful 
daughters,    then    disappears    quietly. 

One  newcomer  to  the  capital  who 
carried  much  weight,  politically  and 
physically,  came  to  the  Hawes  place 
recently  and  asked  for  a  particular 
brand  of  bourbon.  It  could  not  be 
produced.  But  the  next  time  this 
whiskey-fancier  arrived,  his  beloved 
bourbon  was  placed  before  him  with- 
out a  word  being  said.  Little  things 
like  that  have  made  this  home  a  ren- 
dezvous for  great  political  figures. 

The  most  important  woman  in 
Washington  is  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  I  have  no  doubt  that  her 
reassurances  and  personal  prodding 
and  emotional  boosting  were  really 
the  forces  that  were  first  responsible 
for  the  President  keeping  on,  after  he 
was  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis. 
She  dared  to  defy  doom,  and  told  him 
the  preposterous  and  impossible  story 
that  he  could  overcome  the  handicap 
and  even  become  President  if  he 
wanted  to.  Every  precedent  and 
every  politician  would  have  agreed 
that  he  couldn't. 

IF  Wendell  Willkie  is  elected  Presi- 
dent, his  petite,  blonde  wife,  Edith, 
expects  to  share  her  husband's  every 
thrill,  but  will  try  to  accept  the  role 
of  First  Lady  with  all  the  poise  and 
reticence  she  can  muster. 

When  the  husky  GOP  candidate 
mapped  out  his  campaign  tour,  he 
insisted  that  his  fair  mate  accompany 
him.  Edith  was  overjoyed  but  said 
"I'll  go  so  long  as  I'm  not  in  the  way." 

Washingtonians  doubt  that  the  Will- 
kies  will  become  lavish  hosts,  even  if 
ensconsed  in  the  White  House.  They 
live  quite  conservatively  in  a  New 
York,  seven-room  apartment  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  They  have  one  maid  and  don't 
own  a  car.  When  they  give  a  dinner 
party  it  is  usually  held  at  some  hotel 
or  club.  Their  son,  Philip,  aged  20,  has 
just  graduated  from  Princeton. 

The  Willkies  are  home-town  sweet- 
hearts, met  in  the  public  library  after 
the  World  War,  where  Edith  worked 
for  $12  a  month  as  the  librarian. 

Our  influential  ladies  are  not  ob- 
vious in  their  roles.  They  prefer  to 
operate  in  their  own  sphere  of  tal- 
ents, with  soft  lights  and  sweet  music, 
behind  a  delicate  glass  of  dry  sherry, 
in  a  carpeted  drawing  room. 

For  when  a  Washington  woman 
wants  to  make  an  impression  she 
doesn't  buy  a  new  fur  piece  or  sit 
attentively  in  the  visitors'  gallery.  She 
gives  a  party. 

Now  I  think  it  only  fair  to  clear  up 
in  your  minds  some  of  the  flgments 
of  imagination  that  perhaps  flnd  their 
way  to  the  very  silver  screen.  They 
might  lead  you  astray. 

The  idea  that  beautiful  widows  go 
into  back  doors,  wheedling  favors 
from  statesmen  like  streamlined  Mata 
Haris,  is  pure  flction.  It  just  doesn't 
happen.  Our  statesmen  may  make 
mistakes,  but  they  are  far  from  naive. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  pay  of  vil- 
lainous lobbies.  Whatever  intrigue 
women  weave  is  done  for  their  own 
personal  objectives  and  their  hus- 
band's ambitions. 

About  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all 
political  and  national  affairs  is  done 
outside  the  public  buildings.  There- 
fore it  is  up  to  the  woman  of  the 
house  to  guarantee  the  success  of 
these  affairs. 

Although  you  may  never  vote  for 
these  ambitious  women  of  Washing- 
ton— remember^they  also  serve. 


DON'T  BE  "THE  GIRL 
WITH  A  RUN" 


Always  carry  RUN-R-STOP 
in  your  purse.  Comes  in 
smart  colored  vanity.  Just 
one  drop  of  this  amazing 
clear  liquid  stops  runs  and 
snags  instantly,  perma- 
nently —  even  in  the  new 
"nylon"  stockings.  It's  the 
only  product  of  its  kind  — 
a  stocking  life-saver.  And  it 
leaves  no  black  marks  after 
washing.  Get  it  today  at  any 
drug,dept,shoeor  lOcstore 
— or  send  coin  or  stamps  to 

RUN-R-STO  P 

49  E.  21st  St.,  N.Y. 
DeptD 


ZIRCON    DIAMONDS 


ARE    INEXPENSIVE! 

Genuine  Mined  Gems  from  far- 
away. Mystic  Siam.  Their 
beauty  and  FIRE  will  thrill 
you.  and  you  will  be  delighted 
with  the  low  cost.  Stand  acid; 
cut  glass;  true  backs;  exquisite 
mountings.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue.    Address : 

THE    ZIRCON    CO. 
Dept.   27,       Wheeling,   W.   Va. 


SWING 
PIANO 

teed  20-lesson  course, 
for  free  details. 


Play  piano  same  style 
as  dance  and  radio  play- 
ers. Put  in  snappy 
runs,  breaks  and  fills. 
Play  all  the  late  song 
hits  at  sight.  It  is  easy 
with  our  new.  guaran- 
Mail  the  coupon  or  post  card  today 


Erskine  Studio,   Dept.   RS.  810  East   14th  St. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:   Please   send   me   free   information   about  your 
20-lesson  course  in  piano  jazz. 


City. 


YOU'LL  ALWAYS 
BE  CONSTIPATED 
UNLESS- 

You  correct  faulty  living  habits — unless  liver 
bile  flows  freely  every  day  into  your  intestines  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods.  SO  USE  COMMON 
SENSE!  Drink  more  water,  eat  more  fruit  and 
vegetables.  And  if  assistance  is  needed,  take 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  not  only 
assure  gentle  yet  thorough  bowel  movements  but 
ALSO  stimulate  liver  bile  to  help  digest  fatty 
foods  and  tone  up  intestinal  muscular  action. 

Olive  Tablets,  being  purely  vegetable,  are 
wonderful!  Used  successfully  for  years  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  Edwards  in  treating  patients  for  consti- 
pation and  sluggish  liver  bile.  Test  their  good- 
ness TONIGHT!  ISfi,  30^  and  60(i. 
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CREAM 


By    DR.   GRACE    GREGORY 


WHEN  you  see  a  really  lovely  com- 
plexion of  the  kind  our  grand- 
mothers used  to  call  "peaches  and 
cream,"  you  may  be  sure  the  glowing 
freshness,  the  almost  transparent 
quality,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
cosmetics.  It  cannot  be  applied  from 
outside,  because  it  is  the  unmistakable 
sign  of  a  healthy,  well-cared-for  skin. 
And  that  means  the  careful  choice  and 
correct  use  of  creams. 

Jean  Dickenson,  whose  countless 
fans  listen  to  her  every  Sunday  night 
at  9:30  on  The  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music  over  NBC,  has  a  natu- 
rally clear  and  fine-textured  skin.  But 
she  takes  no  chances  with  it.  She 
experimented  a  bit  until  she  found  just 
the  creams  best  suited  to  her  needs, 
and  then  established  her  beauty 
routine  from  which  she  never  varies. 

Jean  has  had  a  particularly  interest- 
ing life.  Her  father  is  a  mining  en- 
gineer, a  profession  which  means  much 
globe  trotting.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  Jean  was  born  in  Montreal,  went 
to  British  India  at  an  early  age,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  the  first  time 
when  she  was  about  six.  When  she 
reached  college  age,  she  found  herself 
in  Denver,  and  began  work  for  a 
musical  degree  in  the  University  there. 

Like  many  young  people  who  have 
knocked  about  the  world,  she  has  a 
charming  natural  friendliness,  poise 
beyond  her  years,  and  the  ability  to 
make  her  own  decisions.  When  she 
was  eighteen  she  won  the  Atwater 
Kent  contest,  much  to  her  own  sur- 
prise. She  came  to  spend  holidays  with 
her  parents,  then  in  New  York,  and 
auditioned  for  both  Columbia  and 
NBC.  Both  offered  her  contracts. 
Jean  broke  all  precedents  by  refusing 
both,  saying  she  wanted  to  finish  col- 
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lege,  and  radio  could  wait. 

Radio  is  not  accustomed  to  waiting 
for  what  it  wants.  NEC  arranged  for 
Jean  Dickenson  a  coast-to-coast  pro- 
gram of  Golden  Melodies,  which  she 
broadcast  from  Denver  while  she  was 
finishing  school.  Since  then  she  has 
been  on  the  air  continuously. 

There  are  four  essentials  of  scien- 
tific skin  care:  cleanliness,  stimulation, 
correction,  and  protection.  All  four 
are  accomplished  largely  with  the  aid 
of  creams. 

For  cleaning,  you  need  a  thin,  lique- 
fying cream.  Use  this  first,  for  the 
removal  of  make-up  and  general 
cleansing.  Stroke  it  on  lightly  but 
liberally,  careful  not  to  rub  in  the  old 
make-up.  Wash  off  with  good  soap 
and  warm  water.  Next  comes  a 
soothing  cream,  for  final  cleansing  and 
a  light  upward  and  outward  massage. 
Let  your  fingers  find  all  the  tired 
places,  all  the  tense  nerve  spots. 
Smooth  them  out  gently,  on  no  ac- 
count stretching  or  wrinkling  the  skin. 

Wash  off  this  second  cream,  pat  with 
a  skin  freshener,  and  you  are  ready 
for  the  third  cream — your  powder 
base.  This  not  only  makes  the  powder 
stay  with  you,  but  actually  protects 
the  skm  from  these  raw  November 
winds.  If  you  want  to  take  your  light 
massage  with  soothing  cream  at  night, 
you  will  follow  it  with  the  application 
of  any  corrective  cream  you  may  re- 
quire. There  are  emollient  creams  for 
dry  skin,  others  for  oily  skin,  and 
special  creams  for  the  treatment  of 
acne  and  other  blemishes.  Finally, 
there  are  general  purpose  creams 
which    may    be    used    with    excellent 


Sunday  nights  she  sings  on  NBC's 
Album  of  Fonniliar  Music  but  every 
day  Jean  Dickenson  gives  scientific 
care    to    her    lovely    connplexion. 

effect  if  your  skin  is  normal  and  does 
not  require  correction  or  special  care. 

THE  ART  OF  ROUGING 

CREAM  rouge  or  compact  rouge? 
Complete  beauty  kits  include  both, 
for  both  are  necessary.  The  cream 
rouge  goes  on  first,  often  under  the 
powder  base.  It  has  the  staying 
quality.  Powder  over,  and  give  the 
final  touches  with  the  compact  rouge. 
A  light  dusting  or  powder  over  all 
(surplus  removed  with  powder  brush) , 
and  you  have  a  lovely  glow  that  seems 
to  shine  through  the  skin  naturally. 
During  the  day,  use  compact  rouge  to 
repair  damages.  Apply  your  rouge  so 
as  to  improve  facial  contours — towards 
the  nose  for  a  broad  face,  farther  out 
for  a  thin  face,  and  so  on. 

The  best  way  of  applying  both  cream 
and  powder  rouge  is  a  rabbit's  foot — 
one  for  each,  just  as  it  is  used  in  the 
theater.  The  rouge  gets  down  among 
the  soft,  long  hairs  and  can  be  brushed 
on  a  little  at  a  time,  spreading  evenly. 


DON'T    FORGET 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  BRANDS  WEEK 
OCT.  4TH  — OCT.   I4TH 

Druggists  all  over  the  country  will  feo+ure 
well-known  and  popular  brands  of  cos- 
nnetics  during  Nationally  Advertised  Brands 
Week— October  4th  to  October  14th— and 
offer  an  ideal  opportunity  for  wise  shop- 
pers TO   stock   up   on    beauty    preparations. 
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Ida  Lupino's  Ghost  World 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


Time  went  on.  She  was  weak  and 
listless  for  many  weeks  after  that  ill- 
ness— too  exhausted  even  to  wonder 
particularly  about  the  talent  so  awe- 
somely bestowed  upon  her.  So  it  was 
the  following  Christmas  Eve  before 
the  next  chapter  of  this  story  was 
written. 

"I  was  riding  west  on  Sunset  boule- 
vard in  a  taxicab.  There  were  many 
people  out,  of  course.  The  shop  win- 
dows were  gay  with  holiday  trap- 
pings. I  was  concerned  with  my  er- 
rands. And  then,  again,  within  me,  I 
heard  music — riot  broken  chords  and 
unfinished  melodies  this  time,  but 
music  compelling  and  complete.  I 
called  to  the  driver.  'Take  me  hom,e 
quickly!'  I  was  living  in  an  apartment 
at  that  time  and  had  no  piano.  So 
upon  my  arrival,  I  rushed  to  the 
manager's  office.  'Please,  please  tell 
me  where  I  can  find  a  piano!  I  must 
have  a  piano!'  I  told  him. 

"He  hesitated.  He  seemed  to  won- 
der if  I  were  a  little  mad,  as  perhaps 
I  was.  'Well,  some  people  who  have 
a  piano  have  gone  out  for  the  eve- 
ning. I  could  let  you  in  their  apart- 
ment for  a  couple  of  hours,'  he  said, 
finally. 

AND  so  he  admitted  me  to  the 
'^  apartment  and  I  sat  down  at  the 
piano  there,  and  went  to  work  on  my 
first  symphony.  I  didn't  work  as  com- 
posers usually  do.  I  didn't  write  my 
notes  on  a  musical  staff.  I  simply 
wrote  down  on  paper  the  letters  which 
corresponded  to  the  piano  notes  I 
wanted.  I  worked  for  the  two  hours 
the  manager  had  promised  me,  and 
by  the  time  they  were  over,  my  com- 
position was  blocked  out.  Through  it 
all,  I  had  heard  not  only  the  melody, 
but  the  orchestration.  I  had  jotted 
down,  'violins  here;'  'brass  strong 
here;'  'cellos  here.'  I  could  hear  them 
all. 

"And  when  I  had  finished,  I  took  it 
to  a  musician  friend  of  mine  and  he 
helped  me  arrange  it  in  conventional 
form  so  that  it  could  be  read  and 
played  by  an  orchestra. 

"I  never  named  that  suite,"  she 
added,  "but  it  was  played  to  members 
of  the  Alderman  Salon  of  Music  in 
Hollywood. 

"By  this  time,  I  was  engrossed  in 
music.  I  was  playing  the  piano  my- 
self. My  mind  was  full  of  it.  I  was 
anxious  to  begin,  then  and  there,  a 
musical  career.  I  heard  that  the 
Alderman  Salon  was  to  present  a 
music  festival  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  auditorium;  that  they 
were  looking  for  an  original  work  for 
this  occasion.  So  I  asked  its  directors 
to  let  me  undertake  it.  They  looked 
at  me  strangely.  'You?'  their  glances 
seemed  to  say,  'but  this  is  real  music 
we  contemplate!  And  you  are  not  a 
musician !' 

"But  I  persuaded  them  to  give  me 
a  trial.  I  invited  the  salon  member- 
ship to  spend  an  evening  at  my  home, 
to  hear  my  efforts.  And  I  persuaded 
Maury  Rubens,  a  well  known  musi- 
cian, to  play  my  unnamed  suite  on 
the  piano. 

"I    shall     never     forget    the     new 


glances  that  passed  among  them  as 
our  'concert'  progressed.  'She  will  do,' 
these  glances  seemed  to  say,  this  time. 
'Would  you  have  believed  it?'  And 
when  Maury  finished  playing,  they 
gave  me  the  assignment  for  the  fes- 
tival. 'We  want  music  written  around 
the  story  of  Aladdin,'  they  told  me. 

"I  promised  them  they  should  have 
it,  and  went  to  work.  It  was  easy.  I 
loved  writing  down  my  rows  of  let- 
ters, feeling  out  my  theme  on  the 
piano  as  I  worked.  I  suppose  that 
manuscript  of  mine  was  the  queerest 
looking  musical  composition  ever  seen. 
But  when  it  was  finished  and  orches- 
trated, the  salon  accepted  my  suite 
and  it  was  presented  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic  orchestra  as 
planned. 

"That  was  a  wonderful  night  for 
me.  It  wasn't  the  applause  nor  the 
congratulations  I  suddenly  received. 
It  was  something  more — ^some  sort  of 
fulfillment  within  myself;  a  deep, 
beautiful  satisfaction.  I  feel  it  when- 
ever I  sit  down  at  a  piano  to  record 
some  melody  that  has  come  to  me, 
just  as  I  feel  frustration  when  one 
comes  and  I  have  no  means  of  record- 
ing it.  They  never  come  back,  those 
melodies,  once  they  are  lost.  Nor  can 
I  find  music  if  it  eludes  me.  I  must 
wait  for  it  to  seek  me  out. 

"I  cannot  explain  this,  any  of  it.  I 
do  not  attempt  to.  Yet  in  my  heart  I 
sense  an  explanation.  You  see,  it  is 
my  conviction  that  nothing  dies  on 
this  earth,  or  in  this  universe;  that 
nothing  is  lost,  nothing  destroyed. 
And  so,  it  seems  possible  to  me  that 
on  that  strange  summer  night  when 
I  was  so  ill,  so  close  to  'the  other  side' 
as  to  be  extraordinarily  receptive,  the 
soul  of  some  musician  who  still  had 
work  to  do,  was  departing  this  earth. 
And  I  believe  that,  since  his  work  was 
not  done,  that  spark,  that  magic 
something  which  made  him  under- 
stand and  create  music,  was  passed 
on  to  me. 

I  KNOW.  .  .  .  It's  is  beyond  the  realm 
'  of  logic  and  reason.  It  is  wild.  It  is 
crazy.  But  how  else  could  it  have 
happened?  I  was  no  musician.  I  did 
not  understand  music.  I  hated  it. 
Now  I  am  a  musician.  I  understand 
music.  And  I  love  it!  Have  you, 
then,  a  better  explanation  than 
mine?" 

And  this  is  the  story  back  of  the 
musical  dramatization  on  the  air,  of 
the  life  of  Ida  Lupino,  which  was 
climaxed  by  a  part  of  her  own  "Alad- 
din Suite."  Long  after  her  career  as 
an  actress  (an  amazing  hit  in  "They 
Drive  By  Night,"  Ida  is  now  at  work 
on  Warners'  "High  Sierra")  has 
ended,  perhaps,  Lupino  music  will 
go  on.  Ida  hopes,  one  day,  to  devote 
her  life  to  this  demanding  power 
which  says  to  her  "Here  is  music. 
Give  it  to  the  world." 

That  its  source  is  baffling  and 
obscure  lessens  not  at  all  its  impor- 
tance, but,  rather,  increases  her  obli- 
gation. It  is  a  miracle  which  she 
accepts,  because  there  is  nothing  else 
she  can  do,  with  respect,  with  hu- 
mility and  with  obedience. 


Another  popular  drama  comes  to  life  In  the  pages  of 

il  RADIO   MIRROR  Magazine.     Starting  in  an  early  issue,  read  in 
exciting  fiction  form,  the  heart-stirring  story  of  STEPMOTHER 
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Specially  Made  for 
Blondes — Helps  Keep  Light  Hair  from 
Darkening — Briglitens  Faded  Blonde  Hair. 

1.  Not  a  liquid!  It's  a  fragrant  powder  that 
quickly  makes  a  rich  cleansing  lather. 

2.  Instantly  removes  dull  dingy  dust-laden  film 
that  makes  blonde  hair  dark  and  old  looking. 

3.  Called  Blondex  it  gives  hair  attractive  lustre 
and  highlights — keeps  that  "Just  Sham- 
pooed"  look  for  a  whole  week. 

4.  Lightens  hair  with  absolute  safety.  Use  it 
for  children's  hair.  Largest  selling  blonde 
shampoo  in  the  world. 

Ask  for  BLONDEX  today  at  any  good  store. 


SAY  M  A  N'S 


LATHERS  QUICKLY  in  hot  or  cold, 
hard  or  soft,  mineral,  alkali  or  salt 
water.  For  complexion,  hair,  bath, 
r's  skin.  Write  Sayman. 
Dept.  15 -D, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


NOW 


NAILS 

AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

NEW!  Smart,  long 
tapering  nails  for 
everyone  ICoverbroken, 
short,  thin  nails  with 
Nu-Nails.  Can  be  worn 
any  length  and  polished 
any  desired  shade.  Defies 
detection.  Waterproof. 
Easily  applied ;  remains  firm.  No  effect  on 
nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 
Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  5c  and  10c  stores. 
Ull  UAII  C  ARTIFICIAL 
r9U-'ri/\ILd  FINGERNAILS 
462    N.     Parkside.    Dept.     IB-IW,    Chicago 


•  Wrap  cotton 
around  the  end  of 
an   orangewood 
stick.  Saturate  with 
Trimal  and  apply  it 
to  cuticle.   Watch  dead 
cuticle    soften.    Wipe    it 
away  with  a  towel.  You 
will  be  amazed  with  the 
results.  On  sale  at  drug,  de- 
partment and  10-cent  stores. 
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Cass  Tech  high  school  band,  only 
Bobby  failed  to  display  any  nervous- 
ness. 

"I  had  never  heard  of  them,"  admits 
Bobby,  still  a  bit  sheepish  about  his 
early  ignorance. 

When  the  concert  finished,  Tommy 
Dorsey  spoke  to  Bobby. 

"Listen,  son.  We  could  use  you  on 
a  couple  of  one  nighters  here  in 
Michigan.  I  think  you  could  learn 
the  ropes." 

Tommy  gulped  a  little  when  the 
boy  politely  refused.  "Thanks,  Mr. 
Dorsey,"  said  Bobby,  "but  I  don't 
think  I'm  ready  for  it." 

"Okay,  kid,"  replied  the  great  trom- 
bonist, "but  one  of  these  days  a  smart 
bandleader  will  hire  you." 

DORSEY'S  statement  was  prophetic. 
For  in  1935  Jimmy  and  Tommy 
Dorsey  had  their  historic  fight  and  the 
latter's  abrupt  exit  from  the  Glen 
Island  bandstand — the  same  one  that 
Bobby's  band  occupied  five  years 
later — left  brother  Jimmy  without  a 
trombonist. 

Jimmy  remembered  the  clean- 
shaven kid  from  Cass  Tech  and 
Tommy's  enthusiastic  opinion  of  the 
boy.  Jimmy  sought  out  Byrne  senior, 
and  overnight  the  seventeen-year-old, 
blue-eyed  lad  stepped  from  a  school- 
room into  bandom's  big  league. 

Bobby  attracted  attention  imme- 
diately. His  appearance  reminded 
some  of  a  boy  scout  who  had  just 
completed  his  day's  good  deed.  Yet, 
astute  showmen  saw  behind  his 
youthful  countenance,  a  well  rounded 
musical  background  too  important  to 
hold  behind  a  music  rack. 

It  was  Tommy  Rockwell,  noted 
bandmaker  and  booker,  who  helped 
the  boy  get  his  band  together  in 
November,  1939.  This  action  nettled 
Jimmy  Dorsey.  Although  used  to 
having  his  best  men  leave  him  for 
bands  of  their  own,  he  hadn't  ex- 
pected Bobby  to  turn  bandleader  for 
another  five  years. 

Bobby  got  loads  of  advice  from 
more  experienced  musicians  but  on 
one  point  he  had  a  definite  opinion: 

"I  was  determined  to  hire  young- 
sters. I  didn't  want  to  have  musicians 
who  had  played  with  every  band  in 
the  country."  A  checkup  reveals  that 
Bobby  got  his  way.  The  average  age 
of  the  band  is  27. 

The  band  started  in  Brooklyn  Rose- 
land  with  thirty-four  tunes  in  the 
books.  They  now  have  170.  Veterans 
feared  Bobby  was  too  young  to  deal 
with  his  men  firmly.  But  they  forgot 
that  Bobby's  father  had  toughened 
him  up  to  all  the  musical  tricks. 

The  band  is  not  making  any  real 
money  at  present.  They've  only  had 
a  few  months  behind  them,  playing  in 
New  England,  Cleveland,  and  New 
York.  But  their  Decca  records,  NBC 
and  Mutual  broadcasts  have  blazed  a 
trail  for  them.  Then,  too,  a  new 
band  represents  a  large  investment  in 
salaries,  arrangements,  and  broadcast 
fees.  It  will  take  some  time  before 
black  ink  is  written  in  the  books. 

Helping  Bobby  keep  expenses  down 
is  his  young,  brown-haired  wife,  Pat. 
They  were  married  in  March,  1939, 
after  a  whirlwind  romance. 

"We  met  in  Dallas  when  I  still  was 
with  Jimmy.  We  had  two  dates  down 
there,  each  lasting  an  hour.  But  when 
Pat   came   to  New  York  two  months 
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Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  jrom  page  39) 

later,  we  practically  got  married  on 
the  spot." 

They  lived  all  this  summer  in  Pel- 
ham,  hard  by  Glen  Island  Casinft.  The 
little  white  doll  house  they  had  rented 
was  well  within  their  budget.  Pat 
cooked  all  the  meals,  did  the  house- 
keeping. 

The  band  was  almost  dealt  a  serious 
blow  in  July.  Bobby  had  an  appendi- 
citis attack.  If  an  operation  was 
needed,  the  band  would  have  been 
without  their  leader  during  the  height 
of  the  season.  As  the  doctors  con- 
sulted, Bobby  made  his  worried  man- 
ager, Les  Reis,  promise  that  he  would 
not  tell  Clarence  Byrne.  However, 
the  news  trickled  out  on  the  grape- 
vine. Glenn  Miller  happened  to  be  in 
Detroit  and  he  immediately  tele- 
phoned the  boy's  father. 

Next  night,  the  anxious  music 
master  was  seated  in  Glen  Island 
Casino,  keeping  his  eyes  glued  on 
Bobby  for  the  first  sign  of  another 
attack.  But  the  doctors  decided  that 
Bobby  could  delay  the  operation  until 
Fall. 

Bobby  is  very  enthusiastic  about  his 
band  and  his  two  young  singers, 
Dorothy  Claire  and  Jimmy  Palmer. 
But  about  his  own  trombone  solos,  he 
can't  get  too  excited,  even  though  the 
critics  have  showered  him  with 
praises. 

"Gosh,"  he  says  naively,  "I  was 
taught  to  play  like  that  sixteen  years 
ago.  If  they  want  some  real  trombone 
playing,  they  should  hear  my  dad!" 

OFF  THE  RECORD 
Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Where  Do  You  Keep  Your  Heart; 
Shades  of  Twilight  (Decca  .3270)  Jimmy 
Dorsey.  Slick  and  imaginative.  The 
reverse  tune  is  Jimmy's  adaptation  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff' s  beautiful  "Scheher- 
azade." 

Can't  Get  Indiana  Off  My  Mind; 
Maybe  (Columbia  35564)  Kate  Smith. 
A  tune  earmarked  for  success  by  the 
coi-pulent  caroler.  Betcha  Willkie  likes  it. 


Bride  Comes  Home;  Workout  (Victor 
26662)  Hal  Kemp.  A  thrilling  new  per- 
foi'mance  of  Hal  Kemp's  happiest  tune. 
Bob  Allen  sings  it  with  the  gusty  en- 
thusiasm any  new  groom  should  have. 
Let's  Do  It  (Varsity  8327)  Rudy  Vallee. 
Naughty  but  nice. 

When  the  Swallows  Come  Back  to 
Capistrano;  Cabana  in  Havana  (Blue- 
bird 10776)  Glenn  Miller.  An  excellent 
grinding  by  this  musical  Miller.  He 
has  two  other  disks — "Angel  Child"  and 
"Devil  May  Care"  (Bluebird  10796. 
10717)  that  also  rate  your  purchase. 

Rumba  Rumbero;  Nueva  Conga  (Vic- 
tor 26661)  Xavier  Cugat.  A  must  for 
Latin-American  addicts.  [l 

And  So  Do  I;  One  I  Love  (Victor 
26660)  Tommy  Dorsey.  Done  in  the 
smooth  "I'll  Never  Smile  Again"  man- 
ner. Tommy  is  also  making  Bluebird 
records,  which  are  more  popular  priced. 
Best  of  these  is  "Whispering,"  which 
brings  back  pleasant  memories  of 
Whiteman. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Embraceable   You;   Shortenin'   Bread 

(Decca  3271)  Bob  Crosby.  Believe  it  is 
Billy  Butterfield's  trumpet  that  makes 
the  disk  a  standout,  although  Billy  is 
no  longer  with  the  Bobcats.  Don't  miss 
this  one. 

Overnight    Hop;    Meet    Miss    8    Beat! 
(Okeh   5648)    Red   Nichols.    A  reliable 
veteran   comes   through   neatly   on   this 
new   label    (formerly   called   Vocalion.) 

Birdseed  Special;  Four  Beat  Shuffle 
(Columbia  35565)  Raymond  Scott. 
Screwball  titles  can't  detract  from  the 
swell  musical  hijinks. 

Herman  at  The  Sherman;  Jukin' 
(Decca  3272)  Woody  Herman.  A  sizzler 
dedicated  to  a  hotel  in  Chicago  where 
Woody  played.  Will  his  next  be  "A 
Corker  From  The  New  Yorker,"  his 
newest  hotel  spot? 

For  Serious  Music  Lovers:  Jeanette 
MaeDonald  has  recorded  two  beautiful 
songs  from  "New  Moon"  on  Victor 
2048.  They  are  "Lover,  Come  Back  to 
Me,"  and  the  haunting  "One  Kiss." 


■  Loretta  Young's  re- 
cent whirlwind  court- 
ship by  Tom  Lewis,  top 
radio  executive,  cli- 
maxed in  a  colorful 
late  summer  wedding. 
They  met  when  Tom 
came  out  to  Holly- 
wood to  stage  CBS's 
Screen  Actors'  Guild 
show,    a    year    ago. 
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ANN   SHERIDAN . .  .  Star  of  "CITY  OF  CONQUEST". . ,  A  Warner  Bros.  Picture . . .  sets  her  table  with  "The  Service  of  the  Stars." 

TEN-MORE'sET 

Open  your  eyes  to  the  biggest  surprise  .  . .  the  grand- 
est value  in  all  silverware!  For  the  TEN-MORE  set  lives 
up  to  its  name.  It's  a  complete  52-pieGe  Dinner  Service 
[with  the  new  "tapered-tempered"  knives) . . .  and  at 
no  extra  cost,  10  more  p/eces.'  The  10  extra  pieces  and 
the  Anti-Tarnish  Chest  are  a  gift  to  you  —  whichever 
pattern  you  choose!  Ask  your  silverware  dealer  to 
show  you  this  set  now — while  his  selection  of  patterns 
is  complete.  He  will  arrange  planned  paynfients,  too. 


#  Act/nil  color  photograph  —  Otis  Riicker,  tobacco  auctioneer,  inspects  an  tiniisiially  fine  lot  of  ripe,  golJen  leaf 


FINER  TOB  ACCOS-for  you  who 
smoke,  those  two  words  have  a 
world  of  meaning. 

First,  they  tell  you  why  most  in- 
dependent tobacco  experts  smoke 
Luckies. 

Second,  finer  tobaccos  are  the  big 
reason  why  Luckies  contain  less 
nicotine  than  other  leading  brands. 

Yes  .  .  .  authoritative  tests  reveal 
that  for  more  than  two  years,  the 
nicotine  content  of  Luckies  has  been 
12' (,  less  than  the  average  of  the 
four  other  leading  brands  —  less 
than  any  one  of  them.* 

You  see,  Luckies  analyze  tobacco 
before  purchase.  Thus  our  buyers 
can  select  the  leaf  that  is  not  only 


rich  and  mellow,  but  milder — natu- 
rally low  in  nicotine. 

The  more  you  smoke,  the  more 
you  want  a  cigarette  of  genuine 
mildness.  So  try  Luckies  for  a  week. 
Remember — with  independent  to 
bacco  experts — buyers,  auctioneer.-,, 
warehousemen — with  men  who 
know  tobacco  best,  it's  Luckies  2  to  1 

•NSCOTINE  CONTENT  OF  LEADING  BRANDS 

From  January  1938  chrougii  June  1940 
Lucky  Strike  has  averaged 

9.46%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  A 
20.55%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  B 
15.55%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  C 

4.74%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  D 

For  this  period  Luclcy  Strike  has  liad  an  average 
nicotine  content  of  2.01  parts  per  hundred. 
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HEIEN  MENKEN 

Star  of 

"Second  Husband" 

Tttlls 

HE  BEAUTY  BLUNDER 
.lOST  WOMEN  MAKE 


WE  DIDN'T  DESERVE  TO  BE  PARENTS! 

A  Famous  Star's  Husband  Confesses  the  Bitter  Truth 

'U  TRVr-WORPS  AMD  MUSIC  OF  A  HIT  SONQ  €V€JiY80OY'S  SINGING 
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Stunning  box.  Evening  in  Paris  Perfume, 
Sachet,  Toilet  Water, Talcum,  Face  Pow- 
der, Lipstick  and  Vanity   .    $10.00 


Evening  in  Paris  Perfume,  in  purse  fla- 
con  of  royal  blue,  silk-tasselled.  With 
big,  matching  Eau  de  Cologne      95c 


&ii  Ca/lC 


Evening  in  Paris  Perfume,  with  depend- 
able atomizer;  fragrant  Eau  de  Co- 
logne, Talcum,  smart  Vanity   $4.00 


Smart  "flask-shaped"  bottle  of  Eve- 
ning in  Paris  Perfume; separate,  distinc- 
tive blue  and  nickel  atomizer  $1.75 


A  silvery  gift  box  that  looks  like  a  Purse  flacon  of  Evening  Smart  Evening  in  Paris  Evening  in  Paris  Triple  Evening  in  Paris  Perfume,  atomizer; 
book.  Contains  Evening  in  Paris  Per-  in  Paris  Perfume;  Daub-  Perfume  in  unique  "moon  Vanity  .  .  $2.95  Eau  de  Cologne,  Talcum,  Face  Pow- 
fume;  fragrant  Face  Pov/der     $2.25      ette  applicator  $1  ^00      and  stars"  box  .  $2.00       Others, $1.25and  $2.00       der, Sachet,  Rouge, Lipstick  $7.75 
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■  Your  editor  finds  reason  for  cheer  in  a  writer 
whose  imagination  is  streaked  with  genius,  in  an 
actress  of  great  charm,  and  in  color  television 


GENIUS  is  a  much  maltreated  word, 
kicked  about  verbally  as  mercilessly 
as  a  football.  It  is  another  of  those 
Hollywood  excesses  we  all  like  to  indulge  in 
so  well — ^like  superb!  divine!  wonderful!  un- 
believable! 

I  deliberately  looked  for  a  dictionary 
meaning  of  genius.  "Extraordinary  capacity 
for  imaginative  creation,"  I  foimd.  It's  re- 
markable how  that  fits  a  friend  of  mine. 

Radio  isn't  wont  to  spew  forth  genius.  Be- 
cause it  is  trying  to  find  ways  of  pleasing 
the  most  people  most  of  the  time,  because  it 
is  commercial,  because  business  men  run 
most  of  it.  Yet  there  are  fertile  minds  who 
manage  to  get  around  all  the  taboos,  restric- 
tions, and  pitfalls  carefully  built  by  the 
conventional. 

On  October  fourth  a  new  series  of  broad- 
casts began  called  Everyman's  Theater. 
The  opening  program  starred  Alia  Nazimova 
in  a  searching  drama,  "This  Lonely  Heart." 
That  series  is  the  work  of  Arch  Oboler,  a 
man  you  would  dismiss  with  a  shrug  and  a 
"So  what?"  if  he  were  pointed  out  to  you 
at  a  party.  He  is  too  short,  he  has  too  little 
hair,  too  large  a  head,  wears  too  thick 
glasses  and  talks  too  distractedly.  His  one 
really  good  point  at  parties — a  very  per- 
sonal observation — is  his  wife,  who  looks  to 
be  a  child  bride  until  you  talk  to  her  and  dis- 
cover a  mature  w^oman. 

Arch  Oboler  and  neckties  were  born 
enemies,   just  as  Arch   and  sweatshirts   are 

boon  companions. 
Partly  because  he 
likes  to  shock  peo- 
ple and  partly,  I 
suspect,  to  make 
people  know  he  is 
different,  he  wears 
hideous  clothes, 
whether  he's  in 
dignified  Radio  City 
in  New  York  or 
studiedly  careless 
Hollywood. 

But  Arch  fits  that 
meaning  of  the 
word       genius      I 


■    Happy   news — Helen 
Hayes  on  the  air  again. 


■  Arch  Oboler  goes  over  his  script  with 
Alia  Nazimova  for    Everyman's  Theater. 

found,  for  no  one  I  know  has  a  greater  capac- 
ity for  imaginative  creation.  He  wrote  me 
recently  about  working  with  Bette  Davis  on 
some  tjrpically  difficult-to-act  drama  he  had 
written:  "Bette  has  often  told  me  that  when 
she  dies  there's  only  one  person  she  wants 
buried  alongside  of  her,  and  this  is  Arch 
Oboler,  and  on  my  tombstone  she  wants  this 
chiseled:   'He  helped  drive  her  there!'  " 

I  recommend  to  your  listening,  Every- 
man's Theater  by  Arch  Oboler.  Tune  in  next 
Friday  at  9:30  on  NBC's  Red  network. 

HELEN  HAYES  has  retiirned  to  broadcast- 
ing every  week.  That  couldn't  be  happier 
news  to  me,  for  I  am  as  nearly  as  unquestion- 
ing a  fan  of  this  actress  as  any  critic  ever  can 
be.  She  has  the  power  to  bring  tears  to  my 
eyes  with  the  most  simple  words.  Miss  Hayes 
broadcasts  every  Sunday  night  on  CBS. 

A  CBS  wizard,  Peter  Goldmark,  recently 
supervised  a  private  showing  of  color  tele- 
vision that  left  a  hard  boiled  audience  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  sceptics  in  breath- 
less wonder.  The  scenes  we  saw  flashed  on 
the  screen  seemed  to  have  greater  clarity 
than  the  usual  black  and  white  pictures.  They 
had  depth  and  warmth  and  an  air  of  reality 
television  never  had  before.  For  the  first 
time,  I  felt  really  impatient  with  all  the  de- 
lays that  have  kept  this  miracle  from  be- 
coming a  common,  everyday  occurrence. 

FRED  R.  SAMMIS 
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the  loveliest 
thing  in  make-up 


I  love  the  quality  of  this  ex- 

fuisite  new  Chiffon  Lipstick, 
lesh-smooth  new  texture  for 
softer  contours.  Costlier  new 
perfume  that  whispers  love  in 
every  kiss.  Stop  at  your  five- 
and-ten  for  one  of  these  allur- 
ing new  shades.  Your  choice, 
only  10^. 

Ctiiffon    Kpd,    Raspberry,    Mi'dium,   True    R(>d 

^i^^  All-purpose  Cream  W 

I  love  the  excellence  of  this 
marvelous  cream — so  new,  so 
different.  It's  the  only  cream 
you  need  for  cleansing,  to  help 
clarify  and  soften  the  skin, 
and  as  a  perfect  foundation, 

^^ij^  Powder  10^ 

1  love  this  perfect  face  pow- 
der of  finer,  longer-clinging 
texture  —  shine  -proof —  cake  - 
proof — in  seven  high  fashion 
shades: 


llachcl,    IXaturai,    Uark  Tan,   Beige, 
Ilruiielte,    Hose  I'etal,    Rose  Beige 
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WHAT  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SAY? 


FIRST  PRIZE 

TEN    RADIO   COMMANDMENTS 

1.  Keep  your  radio  txined  down — 
always. 

2.  Consider  the  neighbors — and  the 
hour. 

3.  Don't  expect  to  hear  it  all  over 
the  house — or  the  street. 

4.  Two  radios  are  better  than  one 
— but  let  them  be  far  apart. 

5.  Maybe  the  guests  you  are  enter- 
taining don't  like  that  program. 

6..  Don't  let  conversation  and  radio 
run  a  race — ^turn  one  off. 

7.  Don't  monopolize  the  radio — give 
the  rest  of  the  family  a  chance. 

8.  Selectivity  of  programs  counts 
most — ^it  gets  the  best  out  of  radio. 

9.  Don't  find  fault  with  the  t3^e  of 
program  your  friends  like — the 
radio  is  aimed  to  please  everyone. 

10.  Remember  there  are  times  when, 
where  the  radio  is  concerned — it 
is  best  silent. 

— ^Mrs.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Utica,  New  York. 

SECOND  PRIZE 
"HEAR  AMERICA  FIRST" 

"See  America  First"  is  a  famous 
slogan,  but  I  did  even  better,  I 
HEARD  America  as  well.  Recently 
my  family  and  I  took  a  cross-country 
tour,  and  came  back  by  the  coastal 
route,  therefore  seeing  a  great  part 
of  our  lovely  country,  but  with  our 
radio  in  the  car  we  heard  America 
too. 

It  was  most  interesting  dialing  local 
stations  as  we  crossed  border  after 
border.  Listening  to  the  various  types 
of  music  and  entertainment  to  which 
different  parts  of  the  country  re- 
sponded, and  hearing  different  local 
commentators  was  like  coming  to 
know  the  opinion  of  that  particular 
locality.  The  different  accents  told  us 
where  we  were  as  surely  as  our  road 
map. — Curtis  Nelson,  Bargerton,  Ohio. 

THIRD   PRIZE 
A  DREAM  COMES  TRUE 

Years  before  radio  became  practi- 
cable, I  used  to  often  remark:   "If  I 
were  rich,  I  would  have  an  orchestra 
{Continued  on  page  69) 
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'^Politeness  has  its  limits- 
I  just  won't  dance  with  Peg! 


#1 


Every  day . . .  and  before  every  date . . .  prevent 
Underarm  Odor  with  Mum.  Stay  popular! 


Peg's  tops  on  first  impression— but  you 
caa't  be  a  belie  on  that!  She's  plenty 
pretty,  but  prettiness  alone  won't  make 
a  welcome  dancing  partner— when  un- 
derarms need  Mum! 

In  winter— when  social  life  is  so  im- 
portant—underarm odor  often  goes  un- 
suspected. Those  who  offend  may  see  no 
moisture,  yet  winter's  confining  clothes 
and  indoor  heat  can  actually  make  the 
chance  of  odor  worse. 

After  your  bath,  you're  fresh  and 
sweet.  Then  is  the  time  to  prevent  risk 
of  future  odor  with  a  daily  underarm  dab 
of  Mum.  A  bath  for  past  perspiration, 


then  Mum . . .  makes  you  sure  you're  safe! 
More  women  use  Mum  than  any  other 
deodorant— all  year  'round.  Read  why! 

MUM  IS  QUICKI  Half  a  minute  and'un- 
derarms  are  protected  for  hours! 

MUM  IS  SAFEI  The  Seal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Laundering  tells  you 
Mum  is  harmless  to  fabrics.  Even  after 
shaving.  Mum  won't  irritate  your  skin. 

MUM  IS  SUREI  Without  attempting  to 
stop  perspiration  Mum  prevents  odor,  all 
day  or  evening.  (One  reason  why  men 
like  Mum,  too!)  Get  Mum  today.  Mum 
helps  keep  you  popular  all  winter  long! 


SUMMER  AND  WINTER— MUM  GUARDS  CHARM! 


GRAND  THAT  EVEN 
.    AFTER  DRESSING, 
£  i|  I  CAN  USE  MUM. 
MUM  DOESN'T 
HARM  FABRICS 


TO  HERSELF: 

AND  MUM  WON'T 

LET  YOU  DOWN.  IT'S 

so  WARM  OANCINe, 

YET  I'M  AS  FRESH 

AS  CAN  BE 


For  Sanitary  Napkins 

Wise  women  everywhere  pre- 
fer Mum  for  Sanitary  Nap- 
kin use.  It  is  gentle,  safe, 
prevents  odor.  Avoid  embar- 
rassment . .  .use  Mum! 


^iimK^^-^' 


Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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WHAT'S  NEW  FROM  COAST 


Rage  of  the  Broadway  stage  and 
now  singer  on  Ben  Bernie's  NBC 
show    Tuesdays    is    Carol     Bruce. 

Right — is  it  ronnance  between  the 
Hit  Parade  maestro,  Mark  Warnow, 
and  Helen   McGowan,  society  girl? 


IF  YOU  own  a  push-button  radio  set 
you're  going  to  have  to  spend  a 
little  money  next  March  29.  That's 
the  date  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  set  for  changing  the 
wave-lengths  of  most  American  radio 
stations.  If  your  receiver  doesn't 
have  a  push-button  tuning  device  the 
change  won't  cost  you  anything,  but 
you'll  have  to  learn  the  new  tunings 
to  get  your  favorite  stations. 

Not  quite  all  the  stations  will  have 
new  wave-lengths — to  be  exact,  777 
out  of  a  total  of  862  will  be  changed. 
All  those  below  the  720-kilocycle 
mark  will  remain  as  they  are  now. 
The  cost  of  adjusting  push-button 
sets  to  bring  in  the  new  tunings  will 
be  about  $2  per  set,  according  to  ra- 
dio service  men — although  in  your 
home  territory  it  may  run  a  little 
higher  or  a  little  lower. 

*  *       * 

It's  beginning  to  look  like  romance 
between  Mark  Warnow,  the  Hit  Pa- 
rade maestro,  and  Helen  McGoAJvan, 
New  York  society  girl.  They're  be- 
ing seen  everywhere  together — and 
Mark  recently  bought  a  beautiful  new 
home  on  Long  Island. 

*  *       * 

Ben  Bernie's  vocalist  on  his  new 
Tuesday-night  NBC  program  is  Carol 
Bruce,  the  find  of  Broadway's  musi- 
cal comedy  season.  Of  course  you 
can't  see  her  on  the  Old  Maestro's 
show,  but  maybe  it  will  help  if  I  tell 
you  that  she's  prettier  than  anything 
a  beauty  contest  ever  discovered. 

*  *       * 

When  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
started  her  daily  program  on  CBS, 
Martha  Deane  left  WOR,  a  New  York 
station  on  which  she  has  been  a  favor- 
ite star  for  a  long  time.  As  you  may 
or  may  not  know,  Martha  Deane  and 
Mary  Margaret  McBride  are  the  same 
person,  but  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
is  the  name  the  lady  was  born  with, 
while  Martha  Deane  is  the  one  she 


By    DAN     SENSENEY 


took  when  she  began  broadcasting 
on  WOR.  And  WOR  owns  the  name 
of  Martha  Deane  as  its  exclusive 
property.  Two  years  ago,  when  Mary 
Margaret  was  on  CBS  (as  Mary  Mar- 
garet) she  kept  up  her  WOR  pro- 
gram too,  but  it  was  too  much  of  a 
strain  so  this  year  she  was  forced  to 
drop  it.  The  funny  thing  is  that 
although  WOR  owns  the  name  of 
Martha  Deane  it's  no  good  to  them 
because  listeners  know  the  Deane- 
McBride  voice  so  well  no  other  femi- 
nine commentator  could  possibly 
take  her  place  and  name. 

*  *       * 

To  celebrate  her  twentieth  birth- 
day Mairvel  Maxwell  has  acquired 
her  first  automobile — brand  new,  and 
paid  for  entirely  by  her  earnings  as 
vocalist    of    NBC's    Beat    the    Band 

program. 

*  *       * 

That's  no  double  you  hear  singing 
occasional  Irish  tunes  in  the  char- 
acter of  Frankie  McGinnis  on  NBC's 
Girl  Alone.  John  Larkin,  the  Irish 
actor  who  plays  Frankie,  used  to  sing 
professionally  before  he  got  into  the 
acting  business,  and  he  looks  forward 
to  the  scripts  that  require  him  to 
burst   into   melody. 

*  *  if 

Who  said  Swing  was  only  a  pass- 
ing fad  and  was  already  on  the  wane? 
In  a  recent  New  York  survey  more 
than  half  of  all  radios  checked  were 
tuned  to  Swing — thirty-two  per  cent 
to  the  musical  variety  and  thirty- 
nine  per  cent  to  the  Swing  who  is  a 
news  analyst  and  whose  first  names 
are  Raymond  Gram. 

CINCINNATI  —  There's  nothing 
Michael  Hinn,  newscaster  on  Cincin- 
nati's station  WLW,  admires  as  much 
as    enthusiasm    for    one's    job.      Yet 


even  he  has  to  admit  that  sometimes 
enthusiasm  carries  you  too  far.  For 
instance,  take  the  night  of  August  30, 
1939. 

If  you  know  your  modern  history, 
you  remember  that  was  the  day  be- 
fore Europe  plunged  into  war.  In 
WLW's  newsroom,  men  clustered 
about  the  teletype  machines,  watch- 
ing every  new  dispatch  from  abroad 
as  it  appeared.  Nobody  watched 
more  closely  than  Michael  Hinn,  be- 
cause he  was  to  go  on  the  air  at 
8: 15  the  next  morning  and  he  wanted 
to  tell  his  listeners  the  full  story  of 
what  was  happening.  All  night  long 
he  stayed  up,  watching  the  news  ma- 
chines and  listening  to  short-wave 
broadcasts  from  London,  Paris  and 
Berlin.  By  5:30  in  the  morning  he 
had  his  story.  It  was  to  be  war. 

Michael  was  tired.  He  decided  that 
a  half-hour's  rest  before  writing  his 
script  would  do  him  a  world  of  good, 
so  he  set  an  alarm  clock  and  lay 
down  on  a  cot  in  an  unused  studio. 
And  the  next  thing  he  knew,  some- 
one was  shaking  him  and  saying, 
"Wake  up.  It's  8:25.  You've  missed 
your  broadcast." 

That's  how  Michael  Hinn  failed  to 
be  on  the  air  with  the  biggest  news 
story  of  the  decade.  Too  much  en- 
thusiasm. 

Michael's  life  has  been  anything 
but  dull.  Born  in  the  lumber  and 
mining  town  of  Virginia,  in  northern 
Minnesota,  he  went  through  gram- 
mar school  in  a  little  one-room 
schoolhouse.  His  high  school  years 
he  divided  among  five  cities,  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Then 
he  managed  two  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  working  his  way 
at  jobs  that  varied  from  orchestra 
leader  to  waiter. 

After  college  he  went  on  a  road- 
mining  expedition,  was  foreman  of  a 
road  construction  crew,  drove  a  truck 
and   a   tractor   and   finally   tried   his 
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TO  COAST 


Michael  Hinn  is  WLW's  newscaster- 
hand  at  newspaper  reporting  and 
advertising.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  he  learned  to  fly  an  airplane, 
which  had  been  his  ambition  ever 
since  he  was  thirteen.  That's  im- 
portant, because  whatever  Michael 
wants  he  eventually  gets.  He  wanted 
an  airplane,  and  now  he  has  one.  He 
wanted  to  marry  Helen  Diller,  singer 
with  the  WLW's  Boone  County  Jam- 
boree, and  now  she's  Mrs.  Hinn, 
*  *  * 
SALT  LAKE  CITY— It's  quite  a 
change  from  staying  up  all  night  to 
getting  up  before  sunrise,  but  Charlie 


Charlie  Buck  wakens  KDYL  listeners. 

Buck,  station  KDYL's  human  alarm 
clock,  says  it's  a  beneficial  one. 

Charlie   has   a   whole   hour   and   a 

half  of  the  station's  time  to  himself, 

to  broadcast  anything  he  likes,  at  the 

start  of  eveiy  day.  Just  now,  the  first 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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DOESN'T   MAKE   YOU   RICH 


A  sure  way  to  fatten  your 
pocketbook  is  to  wad  money  up  in 
bunches.  But  folded  bills  buy  just 
as  much. . . and  are  lots  less  bulky ! 
Elementary?  Certainly!  And  for 
just  that  same  reason  Kotex  sani- 
tary napkins  are  made  with  a  soft 
folded  center !  This  naturally  makes 
Kotex  less  bulky  than  napkins  made 
with  loose,  wadded  fillers! 


Snap  your  fingers    at   worry!  For 

safety's  sake,  an  improved  new  type  of 
moisture-resistant  material  is  now  placed 
between  the  soft  folds  of  every  Kotex 
pad  .  .  . 

And  that's  not  all!  Kotex  has  flat,  form- 
fitting  ends  that  never  show. ..never  make 
ugly  bulges . . .  the  way  napkins  with  thick, 
stubby  ends  so  often  do! 


Kotex"*^  comes  in   three  sizes,  too ! 

Unlike  most  napkins,  Kotex  comes  in  three 
different  sizes  —  Super  —  Regular  —  Junior. 
(So  you  may  vary  the  size  jjad  to  suit 
different  days'  needs.) 

All  3  sizes  of  Kotex  have  soft,  folded 
centers. ..flat,  tapered  ends.. .and  moisture- 
resistant  "safety  panels".  And  all  3  sizes 
sell  for  the  same  low  price! 


FEEL  its  new  softness 
PROVE  its  new  safety 
COMPARE  its  new,  flatter  ends 


TrBiU'  Murk  KaK.  U.  S.  t'al.  OH. 
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Fold-out  Placeholder 


This  fold-out  is  being  digitized,  and 
will  be  inserted  at  a  future  date. 
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We  didn't  deserve 
to  be  Dorents 


I  WAS  paying  a  personal  visit  to 
Hits  and  More  Hits,  Ed  Martin's 
music-publishing  house,  the  day 
Doris  walked  into  my  life. 

I  was  proud  of  myself  for 
making  that  visit.  Ed  Martin  had 
given  me  my  start  in  radio.  I 
graduated  from  playing  accompani- 
ments and  copying  music  there  to 
my  first  radio-spot;  and  from  then 
on  the  ride  was  like  a  toboggan- 
slide  in  reverse — up  very  fast. 

Now  that  I  was  a  radio  singing- 
star,  I  liked  to  sweep  into  Ed's  big, 
dingy  premises  off  Broadway  and 
act  like  the  Crown  Prince  in  a 
musical  film — ^you  know,  the  glad 
hand  to  Ed,  big-eyed  secretaries 
peeking  in  for  a  look  at  the  great 
Don  Blaine,  song-pluggers  snapping 
up  a  kind  nod.  Yes,  I  thought  a  lot 
of  myself.  Life  had  been  good  to 
me,  and  too  quickly. 

Well,  later  I  tried  out  some  of 
Ed's  latest  music  and  then  the  ac- 
companist was  called  away,  leaving 
me  alone  in  the  rehearsal  cubby- 
hole. A  sound  made  me  look  up. 
A  girl  stood  in  the  doorway. 

She  was  just  above  middle 
height,  slim,  with  blonde  hair  under 
a  funny  little  hat.  She  had  the 
biggest,  dreamiest  eyes  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  also  had  a  determined 
little  chin,  which  was  more  of  an 
index  to  her  character  than  her 
eyes.    But  I  didn't  know  that  then. 

"Hello!"  I  said. 

"Hello!"  Soprano,  with  nice  low 
glints  in  the  voice.  "Could  you  go 
over  a  couple  of  these  new  numbers 
with  me?"  she  said. 

She  didn't  recognize  the  great 
Don  Blaine.  She  was  taking  me 
for  an  accompanist  here.  I  grinned. 
"Delighted!" 


Her  voice  was  like  a  flute 
heard  in  a  dream.  That's  the 
only  way  I  can  describe  it. 
While  I  caressed  the  keys 
and  she  sang,  the  accom- 
panist stuck  his  head  in  and 
I  shooed  him  out  behind  her 
back. 

"Bravo,  bravissimo!"  I 
said  when  she  finished. 

"Thank  you.     May  I  take 
this  number  along  with  me?" 
she    said    earnestly.      "I    want 
study  it." 

I  thought  I'd  have  some  fun. 
"Sorry.  It's  the  only  copy  avail- 
able. But  you  may  copy  it  if  you 
like.  Here's  some  music-paper  and 
a  nice  loaded  fountain-pen." 

"Um,"  she  said.  She  made  slow 
work  of  the  job,  her  blue  eyes  nar- 
rowed, her  fresh  lips  tight.  I  let 
her  struggle  for  a  while,  painfully 
putting  down  note  for  note.  Then 
I  said,  "Here!"  and  I  nonchalantly 
flashed  down  the  music,  just 
streamed  it  across  the  paper.  Her 
blue  eyes  got  bigger. 

"You  big  show-off!"  she  said. 
"You  let  me  wear  nay  fingers  off 
while  all  the  time  you  could  do 
this!" 

Just  then  Ed  came  in  and  said, 
"Mr.  Blaine!"  and  she  blinked. 
"Oh — Don  Blaine!"  she  said. 

"What'll  it  be  now,  Mademoiselle, 
tea  or  cocktails?" 

Her  little  chin  lifted.  "Neither, 
till  you  finish  copying  out  this  num- 
ber," she  said  firmly. 

And  I  did  it,  note  for  note,  while 
Ed  guffawed. 

That  was  in  May.  By  September 
I'd  introduced  her  to  the  agency 
that  paid  me  my  salary  for  starring 
on  the   Oilman   Coffee  Hour,   she'd 


■  "You  can  keep  the  boy  from 
now  on,"  she  said.    "I've 
about  enough  of  caring 


■  Had  they  the  right  to 
bring  a  child  into  a  marriage 
that  was  already  a  failure? 
—a  story  of  a  radio  wife 
who  took  a  desperate 
chance,  and  a  husband 
whom  love  made  a  weakling 


been  auditioned,  and  she  was  mak- 
ing her  debut  on  the  program, 
singing  duets  with  me.  She  was 
wonderful.  The  sponsor  thought 
so,  the  Hsteners  thought  so,  and  I 
thought  so.  We  were  married  in 
December. 

Funny,  how  differently  marriage 
affects  people.  Ours  made  Doris 
more  earnest  and  ambitious  than 
ever  in  her  life.  It  brought  out  all 
the  softness  in  me.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  never  was  very  fond  of 
hard  work  and  now  I  was  too  darn 
happy  to  start  slaving.  Life  was  so 
full  of  pleasanter  things  that  it 
seemed  a  waste  of  time  to  work. 

"Don,  you  really  don't  have  to 
go  in  for  those  long  cocktail  sesr 
sions  with  the  boys  every  after- 
noon. You  don't  need  that  kind  of 
popularity,  and  it  doesn't  help  your 
voice,  either,"  Doris  would  say. 

"Can  I  help  it  if  I  have  social 
gifts?  Come  here,  woman,"  I'd 
reply.  And  pulling  her  onto  my 
knee,  I'd  hold  her  soft  form  close 
and  kiss  her  until  she  relaxed  in 
my  arms.  And  then  she'd  jump 
right  up  and  say,  "We're  late  to 
that  rehearsal.     Come  on." 

"Oh,  darling,  we  could  sing  those 
duets  in  our  sleep!" 

"That's    just    what    people    will 
.  think  we're  doing!" 

Doris  was  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  her  career.  She  was  in 
bed  at  ten,  up  at  six  for  a  day  of 
exercise,  light  breakfast,  voice  in- 
struction, scales  and  vocal  exercises, 
lunch,  riding  in  the  park,  rest, 
language  instruction  and  diction, 
rehearsal — whew!  My  idea  of  sing- 
ing was  to  open  your  mouth  and 
let  the  notes  come  out.  So  while  she 
worked,    (Continued    on    page    75) 


We  didn't  deserve 
to  be  parents 


Mv      ran  keep  the  boy  from 
•^""••^helU    "I've  had  just 


I    WAS  paying  a  personal  visit  to 
Hits  and  More  Hits,  Ed  Martin's 
music-publishing  house,  the  day 
Doris  walked  into  my  life. 

I  was  proud  of  myself  for 
making  that  visit.  Ed  Martin  had 
given  me  my  start  in  radio.  I 
graduated  from  playing  accompani- 
ments and  copying  music  there  to 
my  first  radio-spot;  and  from  then 
on  the  ride  was  like  a  toboggan- 
slide  in  reverse — up  very  fast. 

Now  that  I  was  a  radio  singing- 
star,  I  liked  to  sweep  into  Ed's  big, 
dingy  premises  off  Broadway  and 
act  like  the  Crown  Prince  in  a 
musical  film — you  know,  the  glad 
hand  to  Ed,  big-eyed  secretaries 
peeking  in  for  a  look  at  the  great 
Don  Blaine,  song-pluggers  snapping 
up  a  kind  nod.  Yes,  I  thought  a  lot 
of  myself.  Life  had  been  good  to 
me,  and  too  quickly. 

Well,  later  I  tried  out  some  of 
Ed's  latest  music  and  then  the  ac- 
companist was  called  away,  leaving 
me  alone  in  the  rehearsal  cubby- 
hole. A  sound  made  me  look  up. 
A  girl  stood  in  the  doorway. 

She  was  just  above  middle 
height,  slim,  with  blonde  hair  under 
a  funny  little  hat.  She  had  the 
biggest,  dreamiest  eyes  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  also  had  a  determined 
little  chin,  which  was  more  of  an 
index  to  her  character  than  her 
eyes.     But  I  didn't  know  that  then. 

"Hello!"  I  said. 

"Hello!"  Soprano,  with  nice  low 
glints  in  the  voice.  "Could  you  go 
over  a  couple  of  these  new  numbers 
with  me?"  she  said. 

She  didn't  recognize  the  great 
Don  Blaine.  She  was  taking  me 
for  an  accompanist  here.  I  grinned. 
"Delighted!" 


Her  voice  was  like  a  flute 
heard  in  a  dream.  That's  the 
only  way  I  can  describe  it. 
While  I  caressed  the  keys 
and  she  sang,  the  accom- 
panist stuck  his  head  in  and 
I  shooed  him  out  behind  her 
back. 

"Bravo,  bravissimo!"  I 
said  when  she  finished. 

"Thank  you.     May  I  take 
this  number  along  with  me?" 
she    said    earnestly.     "I    want 
study  it." 

I  thought  I'd  have  some  fun. 
"Sorry.  It's  the  only  copy  avail- 
able. But  you  may  copy  it  if  you 
like.  Here's  some  music-paper  and 
a  nice  loaded  fountain-pen." 

"Um,"  she  said.  She  made  slow 
work  of  the  job,  her  blue  eyes  nar- 
rowed, her  fresh  lips  tight.  I  let 
her  struggle  for  a  while,  painfully 
putting  down  note  for  note.  Then 
I  said,  "Here!"  and  I  nonchalantly 
flashed  down  the  music,  just 
streamed  it  across  the  paper.  Her 
blue  eyes  got  bigger. 

"You  big  show-off!"  she  said. 
"You  let  me  wear  my  fingers  off 
while  all  the  time  you  could  do 
this!" 

Just  then  Ed  came  in  and  said, 
"Mr.  Blaine!"  and  she  blinked. 
"Oh — Don  Blaine!"  she  said. 

"What'U  it  be  now.  Mademoiselle, 
tea  or  cocktails?" 

Her  little  chin  lifted.  "Neither, 
till  you  finish  copying  out  this  num- 
ber," she  said  firmly. 

And  I  did  it,  note  for  note,  while 
Ed  guffawed. 

That  was  in  May.  By  September 
I'd  introduced  her  to  the  agency 
that  paid  me  my  salary  for  starring 
on  the  Oilman  Coffee  Hour,  she'd 


■  "««'   they   fhe   right  to 

•ring  a  child  into  a  marriage 
♦hot  was  already  a  failure? 
-«  story  of  a  radio  wife 
who  took  a  desperate 
chance,  and  a  husband 
whom  love  made  a  weakling 


been  auditioned,  and  she  was  mak- 
ing her  debut  on  the  program, 
singing  duets  with  me.  She  was 
wonderful.  The  sponsor  thought 
so,  the  listeners  thought  so,  and  I 
thought  so.  We  were  married  in 
December. 

Funny,  how  differently  marriage 
affects  people.  Ours  made  Doris 
more  earnest  and  ambitious  than 
ever  in  her  life.  It  brought  out  all 
the  softness  in  me.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  never  was  very  fond  of 
hard  work  and  now  I  was  too  darn 
happy  to  start  slaving.  Life  was  so 
full  of  pleasanter  things  that  it 
seemed  a  waste  of  time  to  work. 

"Don,  you  really  don't  have  to 
go  in  for  those  long  cocktail  sesr 
sions  with  the  boys  every  after- 
noon. You  don't  need  that  kind  of 
popularity,  and  it  doesn't  help  your 
voice,  either,"  Doris  would  say. 

"Can  I  help  it  if  I  have  social 
gifts?  Come  here,  woman,"  I'd 
reply.  And  pulling  her  onto  my 
knee,  I'd  hold  her  soft  form  close 
and  kiss  her  until  she  relaxed  in 
my  arms.  And  then  she'd  jump 
right  up  and  say,  "We're  late  to 
that  rehearsal.    Come  on." 

"Oh,  darling,  we  could  sing  those 
duets  in  our  sleep!" 

"That's  just  what  people  will 
think  we're  doing!" 

Doris  was  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  her  career.  She  was  m 
bed  at  ten,  up  at  six  for  a  day  of 
exercise,  light  breakfast  voice  in- 
struction, scales  and  vocal  exercises, 
lunch,  riding  in  the  park  rest, 
angukge  instruction  and  diction, 
rehea?sal-whew!  My  idea  of  sing- 
ing was  to  open  your  mouth  and 
ettlTe  notes  come  out.  So  while  she 

worked,    (Continued   on  page   75) 
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flAPPY  YEAR 

Happy    Year,    presented    here    for    the    first    time    in    sfory    form,    was    an    original    radio    script    by    Areh 
Oboler  and  was  presented  on  the  Good  News  program  with   Cfaudette   Coibert  starring   in   the   role   of   Mary. 


JIM  CRAIG  entered  the  church 
dififidently;  he  was  City  Prose- 
cutor and  his  work  took  him 
more  often  into  the  abodes  of  the 
devil  than  the  House  of  God. 

The  shadows  closed  about  him  as 
he  edged  himself  clumsily  into  a 
pew  far  to  the  side  and  rear  of  the 
nave.  A  wedding,  a  very  small 
wedding,  was  going  on  at  the  altar. 
He  could  hear  nothing  of  what  was 
said,  but  he  could  watch.  The 
bridal  couple  stood,  solemn  and 
straight,  with  their  backs  to  him; 
another  couple,  the  witnesses,  were 
a  little  to  one  side.  Besides  the 
minister  and  Craig  himself,  these 
were  the  only  people  in  the  church. 
A  very  small  and  unimportant  wed- 
ding indeed. 

Craig  looked  at  the  boy  and  girl 


at  the  altar  with  interest.  It  was  a 
whole  year  since  he'd  seen  them. 
Had  those  twelve  months,  he  won- 
dered, been  all  the  girl  had  said 
they  would  be?  But  just  then  she 
turned,  smiling  at  the  boy  and 
holding  her  hand  out  for  the  ring 
to  be  placed  on  it,  and  as  Craig  saw 
her  delicate  profile,  he  knew  the 
answer  to  his  question. 

A  year  could  be  a  long  time,  he 
reflected,  or  it  could  be  very  short. 
For  instance,  it  certainly  didn't 
seem  very  long  ago  that  this  girl, 
this  Mary  Ryan,  had  burst  into  his 
office  at  City  Hall,  looking  small 
and  scared  and  yet  defiant. 

He'd  asked  her  to  sit  down,  he 
remembered,  but  she'd  said,  trying 
to  hide  her  nervousness  behind  a 
brusque  manner,  that  she  preferred 


to    stand    if    he    didn't    mind. 

"I  won't  take  long,"  she  said.  "I 
just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  Ed 
Blake  didn't  steal  the  money  from 
the  Stone-Hall  Company." 

A  chuckle  shook  Jim  Craig's  big 
frame.  "Now,  Miss  Ryan,"  he  said. 
"Please!  Every  time  a  good  looking 
young  man  is  arrested  for  embezzle- 
ment, sooner  or  later  his  sweetheart 
turns  up  and  tries  to  say  she  did  it. 
Don't  you  be  like  that!" 

"I'm  not  Ed  Blake's  sweetheart!" 
she  snapped.  "He  doesn't  mean  a 
thing  to  me." 

Craig,  a  skeptical  smile  on  his 
square  face,  said,  "You  expect  me 
to  believe  that  Ed  Blake  means 
nothing  to  you,  and  yet  you're  will- 
ing to  admit  to  a  felony  which 
means  a  year  in  the  penitentiary?" 


■  "Well,"  he  said,  "which  one 
of  you  took  that  money?  Re- 
member, I  want  a  confession 
that'll    stand    up    in    court." 


■  A  drama  of  intense  devotion 
as  stirring  as  you've  ever  heard 
broadcast,  of  a  girl  who  ofFered 
twelve  months  of  her  life  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  man  she  loved 


"I  can't  let  him  go  to  jail  for  something  I  did!" 

Still  not  believing  her  for  a  minute,  Craig  said 
to  himself  that  young  Blake  was  lucky  to  have  a 
girl  like  this  so  nuts  over  him  she  was  willing  to 
go  to  prison.  She  had  looks,  and  even  in  her  cheap 
tailored  suit  she  had  distinction. 

"Blake  made  a  complete  confession  yesterday," 
he  said  shortly. 

"Confession!  How  could  he  confess?  I  took  the 
money!  Can't  you  get  that  through  your  head?" 
Evidently  she  thought  that  by  reiterating  her 
statement,  as  loudly  as  possible,  she  would  add 
conviction  to  it.  Craig  could  have  told  her,  but 
didn't,  how  wrong  she  was.  Instead,  he  said,  "All 
right,  all  right!  Take  it  easy."  He  flipped  a  switch 
and  spoke  into  a  box  on  his  desk.  "Miss  Thorne, 
have  that  Blake  boy  brought  up  here." 

Almost  before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth 
Mary  Ryan  was  protesting  wildly,  "No,  don't  do 
that!  Don't  bring  him  in  here!  I  don't  want  to  see 
him — isn't  it  enough  that  I  told  you  I  took  the 
mdney?" 

"No,  it  isn't  enough!"  Craig  was  stern  now. 
"Blake  confessed  yesterday  that  he  embezzled 
three  hundred  dollars  from  the  Stone-Hill  Com- 
pany. Now  you  confess  too!  Well,  I'm  going  to 
get  the  facts." 

Her  big,  tragic  eyes  studied  him  for  a  second. 
"Mr.  Craig — please!"  she  said.  "Let  me  be  alone 
with  him  just  a  few  minutes,  before  you  talk  to 
him." 

"Huh?"  he  said,  unprepared  for  a  change  in 
tactics.  He  did  like  this  girl — she  was  so  young, 
and  so  transparently  honest.  A  rotten  liar,  and 
working  so  hard  at  it! 

"Yes,"  she  stumbled  on.  "You  see,  I — I  know 
why  he  confessed.  He  works  at  the  desk  next  to 
mine  in  the  office  and — and  of  course  he  knows  I 
took  the  money.  I  mean,  he  thinks  he's  helping 
me  by  saying  he  took  it — ^but  if  I  was  alone 
with  him  a  little  while  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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By     HELEN     MENKEN 

star  of  Second  Husband,  heard  over  CSS 
Tuesday  nights  at  7:30,  sponsored  by  Bayer  >4spir/n. 


■  A  pair  of  overalls  with  the  bot- 
toms turned  up  will  make  clean- 
ing   up    the    garden    walk    easier. 

OF  course,  you  want  to  be  well 
dressed.  Nor  is  it  vanity 
that  causes  this  desire.  It's 
simple  self-respect,  plus  a  healthy 
feminine  instinct;  and  the  fact  that 
in  general  American  women  are 
the  best  dressed  in  the  world,  is 
something  to  take  a  national 
pride  in. 

But  did  you  ever  think  of  this: 
Being  well  dressed  begins  at  home? 

I  got  a  real  shock  the  other  day 
when  I  read  the  report  of  a  census- 
taker  who  rang  thousands  of  door- 
bells all  over  the  country.  Mrs. 
America,  the  report  said,  simply 
lets  herself  go  in  her  own  home. 
When  she's  clearing  up  the  break- 
fast dishes,  or  rearranging  those 
top  shelves,  she's  all  too  apt  to 
present  a  very  unlovely  appear- 
ance. She  is  making  the  most  com- 
mon beauty  blunder  of  all. 

Of  course,  it's  a  very  real  tempta- 
tion to  wear  just  any  old  thing 
about  the  house — limp,  much- 
laundered  dresses,  run-over  shoes, 
anything  so  long  as  it's  comfortable. 
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But  you  can  be  just  as  comfortable, 
and   still  look   "special." 

All  of  us  need  to  look  and  feel  a 
little  "special,"  even  when  there's 
no  one  else  around.  We're  on  ex- 
hibition to  ourselves,  every  minute 
of  the  day,  and  we  need  to  play  up 
to  our  audiences.  The  way  we  look 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  the  way  we  feel. 

After  all,  for  most  of  us,  a  home 
is  a  woman's  life,  her  career.  The 
home    is    where    a    woman    spends 


■  You'll  look  trim  and  smart  in  the 
new,  picturesque  jumper  dresses 
when    you 


answer    the    door    bell. 


most  of  her  time.  She  owes  it  to 
herself,  in  those  long  hours  of 
home-making,  to  keep  up  her  spirits 
by  presenting — even  if  only  to  her- 
self— an  appearance  that's  attrac- 
tive, gay,  pleasant.  You'd  really  be 
surprised  to  know  how  much  more 
easily  even  the  most  irksome  of 
household  tasks  can  be  accom- 
plished when  you  know  that  you're 
performing  them  in  an  outfit  that 
does  you  credit. 


And,  nowadays,  it's  so  easy  to 
wear  attractive  clothes  every  minute 
of  the  day!  There  is  such  a  wide 
variety  of  well-made,  inexpensive 
outfits  to  choose  from  that  no  wo- 
man of  even  a  modest  income  can 
be  excused  for  failing  to  look 
"dressed-up"  in  the  home  as  well 
as  out  of  it. 

Why  not  wear  three  outfits  a 
day? — cleaning-up.  clothes  in  the 
morning,  a  slightly  more  formal 
change  in  the  afternoon,  and  then, 
of  course,  one  or  two  very  special 
effects  to  don  just  before  dinner. 
Every  woman  wants  to  look  per- 
fect for  her  husband,  even  if  she  is 
the  best  cook  in  the  world  besides. 
And  don't  be  fooled  for  a  minute. 
The  man-in-your-life  doesn't  fail 
to  notice,  though  sometimes  he  may 
not  say  anything. 

Let's  just  go  through  a  day-in- 
the-home,  with  attention  to  these 
three  outfits. 


■  You'll  feel  and  look  "special" 
in  slacks  when  painting — and  the 
bandaha    will    hide    those    curlers. 


RADIO   AMD   TELEVISION   I^aBHOS 


MOST  WOMEN  MAKE 


■  Have  you  been  overlooking  tke  true  importance  of  being  attractive 
every  minute  of  tlie  day,  no  matter  what  you're  doing?  Radio's  best 
dressed  star  proves  it  is  amazingly  simple  always  to  look  your  best 


First,  the  cleaning-up  clothes. 
Slacks,  you  know,  are  your  privi- 
lege, and  they  can  be  terribly 
smart.  Cotton  twills,  for  instance, 
that  launder  in  a  flash.  I  simply 
live  in  them  myself.  And  you  can 
do  any  kind  of  work  in  them— 
scrub  floors,  wash  windows,  even 
paint! 

Of  course,  slacks  should  be  care- 
fully fitted,  and  so  should  shorts. 
Some  of  the  ones  you've  seen  on 
the  beach,  for  instance — but  you've 
seen  them  yourself!  In  many  cases, 
a  few  tricks  with  a  needle  might 
have   saved   them. 

Let's  say  that  even  well -fitted 
slacks  or  shorts  are  all  wrong  for 
you.  Well,  then,  you  can  get  all 
kinds  of  a  picturesque  effect  with 
jumper  dresses  and  starched  pina- 
fores. Or  regular  Farmer  Jones 
overalls,  for  that  matter.  Still  an- 
other idea  is  a  trim  maid's  uniform. 
You  can  slip  it  on  or  off  in  a  second, 
it  will  launder  perfectly,  and  always 
look  trim  and  smart. 

If  you  must  keep  your  hair  up 
in  curlers,  wear  a  gay  scarf  around 
your  head.  Or — ^particularly  with 
the  overalls — a  bright  Mammy's 
bandana,  tied  in  a  perky  bow  at 
the  top.  And  remember  you  take 
on  the  color  of  your  clothes,  so  if 
the  housework  gets  you  down,  be 
sure  to  wear  something  lively.  I've 
found  that  pink  perks  me  up,  yel- 
low makes  me  gay,  and  red  always 
gets  things  done. 

The  main  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
when  you're  selecting  your  clean- 
ing-up clothes  (and  when  you're 
selecting  all  your  other  clothes, 
too,  as  far  as  that  goes)  is  that 
they  must  "do  something  for  you," 
they  must  be  practical  for  use  to 
which  you  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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■  Nine  ways  to  make  one  smart,  well  fitted  basic  dress  into  several 
new  and  charming  costumes — simply  add  one  or  more  of  these  modern 
accessories  such  as  the  handsome  leopard  collar  (a)  with  matching 
bows  on  shoes  (d)  and  hat  (e);  or  a  stunning  bag  (i)  with  match- 
ing buttons  (c)  and  belt  (g)-;  or  the  latest  costume  jewelry  (b-f-h). 
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IDE 
THE  HBBOTTS 


■  Here  h  a  story  designed  to  help  you  gef  better  acquainted 
with  a  family  that's  new  to  the  air.  You  can  listen  to  their 
further  adventures  Monday  through  Friday  at  4:15,  E.S.T.,  on 
CBS,  in  a  dramatic  serial  sponsored  by  the  makers  of  New  Nucoa. 


LOVE  is  blind,"  the  old  adage  says. 
But  I  wonder.  I  wonder  if  real 
"  love  doesn't  always  see  past 
the  externals,  into  the  heart.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in  love 
with  John  Abbott  eighteen  years 
ago,  when  we  were  married,  but  I 
know  now  that  I  was  not,  and  that 
simply  because  love  was  not  there, 
I  was  blind. 

I've  been  thinking  about  these 
things  because  Allen  Thompson  was 
here  tonight  for  dinner,  and  seeing 
him  took  me  back  to  those  days.  I 
suppose  Allen  realizes  the  part  he 
played  in  John's  life  and  mine.  I 
wish  he  didn't.  I  am  ashamed  to 
have  him  know   it. 

John  and  I  were  married  very 
suddenly,    a    few    months    after    he 


John:   "I   must  do   what   I   know  is  right." 
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graduated  from  the  State  Univer- 
sity. We  thought  we  knew  each 
other  very  well,  because  we  had 
been  children  together,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  were  almost  com- 
plete strangers.  For  four  years  be- 
fore our  marriage,  while  John  was 
in  college  and  I  was  in  a  different 
college  and  then  teaching  in  a  pub- 
lic school,  we  hadn't  seen  each 
other  at  all.  And  four  years  can 
change  young  people  a  great  deal. 

John  had  come  back  to  town  for 
a  few  days  to  settle  up  some  final 
details  connected  with  his  father's 
estate,  and  then  he  planned  to  go 
on  to  New  York  and  begin  a  career 
as  a  writer.  But  as  he  told  me  the 
night  he  asked  me  to  marry  him, 
something  happened  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  little  town  where  we 
had  played  as  children. 

"I  just  don't  want  to  leave,"  he 
said,  worrying  a  blade  of  grass  be- 
tween  his   long  fingers   and   stum- 


bling over  the  words  as  he  tried  to 
explain.  "This — this  is  where  I 
grew  up,  Emmy.  It's  where  I  be- 
long. Here,  where  you  live  close 
to  the  land  and  the  weather  is 
something  more  than  a  bulletin  in 
the  daily  paper.  I  feel  as  if  my 
roots  were  here.  I'd  be  lost  in  a 
city." 

"Then  why  don't  you  stay, 
John?"  I  said  gently. 

"I  want  to.  But  that  isn't  all  I 
want."  We  were  sitting  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  overlooking  town.  It  was 
a  moonlit  night,  and  the  lights 
down  in  the  streets  looked  pale  and 
far  away.  John's  serious,  intent 
face,  with  its  long  jaw  and  high 
cheekbones,  was  very  close  to  mine. 
"I  want  you  to  marry  me,  Emmy." 

I  had  hoped  he  would  ask  me 
that.  In  the  few  days  since  we  had 
met  for  the  second  time  I  had  dis- 
covered all  over  again  how  much 
John  meant  to  me.     But  before  I 
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could  answer  he  spoke  again,  rather 
hurriedly. 

I  understand  now  why  John  felt 
he  had  to  tell  me  about  Vee  Stew- 
art. Oh,  I  understand  so  many 
things  now  that  I  didn't  then!  But 
at  the  time  I  wished  he  hadn't.  The 
Vee  Stewart  incident  wasn't  im- 
portant, really,  but  it  hurt  me  to 
think  that  he  had  ever  cared  for 
someone  else,  even  a  little. 

She  was  a  girl  he'd  known  in 
college  during  his  senior  year,  a 
freshman  who  had  done  illustra- 
tions for  the  college  magazine  of 
which  he  was  editor.  She  planned 
to  leave  our  State  University  the 
next  year  and  study  in  New  York, 
and  that  was  partly  why  John  had 
wanted  to  go  there  too — not  to 
marry  her,  for  they  hadn't  seriously 
discussed  love  or  marriage,  but 
simply  to  be  with  her. 

It  all  sounded  like  one  of  those 
love-affairs  that  suddenly  flower  in 
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college,  come  to  nothing,  and  as 
suddenly  are  forgotten  once  the 
people  concerned  are  out  of  the 
atmosphere  which  fostered  them.  I 
thought  it  was  rather  ridiculous  of 
John  even  to  mention  it.  What  I 
did  not  realize  was  that  Vee  Stew- 
art represented  for  him  a  world 
foreign  to  our  quiet  mid-western 
community,  a  world  of  artists  and 
writers  and  famous  people  and 
sophistication.  That  was  why  she 
was  important  to  hini.  And  hib 
deeply  ingrained  honesty  would  not 
permit  him  to  keep  silent  about 
anything  that  seemed  important. 

It  was  only  a  minor  misunder- 
standing on  my  part,  and  no  mis- 
understanding at  all  on  John's,  and 
I  forgot  it  when  he  took  me  in  his 
arms.  We  were  married  soon  after. 
We  didn't  have  much  money — 
John's  small  inheritance  had  been 
invested  so  that  it  brought  in  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  I  had 


She  faced  him,  her  heart 


pounding  with  anger  at  this 


husband  she'd  never  under- 


stood. How  many  women  lose 
Emmy's  chance  to  learn  what 
kind  of  men  they  truly  love? 


a  little  that  I'd  saved  in  two  years 
of  teaching — but  it  didn't  seem  to 
matter  much.  Not  then,  at  any 
rate. 

We  looked  for  a  house,  and  found 
one  that  was  much  too  old,  and 
much  too  big,  and  frightfully 
gloomy.  But  the  rent  was  low,  and 
that  was  the  important  thing. 

John  didn't  intend  to  give  up  his 
writing,  and  after  the  first  magical 
glow  of  being  married  had  sub- 
sided a  little,  he  settled  down  in 
front  of  his  noisy  old  typewriter 
and  began  to  turn  out  short  stories 
— much  to  the  amusement  of  my 
parents. 

Dad  and  Mother  approved  of  the 
marriage  thoroughly,  for  they  liked 
John.     But  Dad  had  worked  hard 


Emmy:  "I  thought  I  loved  John  then  .  .  ." 
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■  Here  Is  a  tfory  dttlgntd  to  h»lp  you  get  batter  acquainted 
with  a  family  thaft  new  to  the  air.  You  can  lliten  to  their 
further  adventuret  Monday  through  Friday  at  4:15,  E.S.T.,  on 
CBS,  In  a  dramatic  terlal  tpontored  by  the  makert  of  New  Nveoo. 


LOVE  is  blind,"  the  old  adage  says. 
But  I  wonder.    I  wonder  if  real 

"  love  doesn't  always  see  past 
the  externals,  into  the  heart.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in  love 
with  John  Abbott  eighteen  years 
ago,  when  we  were  married,  but  I 
know  now  that  I  was  not,  and  that 
simply  because  love  was  npt  there, 
I  was  blind. 

I've  been  thinking  about  these 
things  because  Allen  Thompson  was 
here  tonight  for  dinner,  and  seeing 
him  took  me  back  to  those  days.  I 
.suppose  Allen  realizes  the  part  he 
played  in  John's  life  and  mine.  I 
wish  he  didn't.  I  am  ashamed  to 
have   him   know   it. 

John  and  I  were  married  very 
suddenly,    a    few    months   after    he 


John:    "I   must  do   what   I    know  is  right.' 
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graduated  from  the  State  Univer- 
sity. We  thought  we  knew  each 
other  very  well,  because  we  had 
been  children  together,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  were  almost  com- 
plete strangers.  For  four  years  be- 
fore our  marriage,  while  John  was 
in  college  and  I  was  in  a  different 
college  and  then  teaching  in  a  pub- 
lic school,  we  hadn't  seen  each 
other  at  all.  And  four  years  can 
change  young  people  a  great  deal. 

John  had  come  back  to  town  for 
a  few  days  to  settle  up  some  final 
details  connected  with  his  father's 
estate,  and  then  he  planned  to  go 
on  to  New  York  and  begin  a  career 
as  a  writer.  But  as  he  told  me  the 
night  he  asked  me  to  marry  him 
something  happened  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  little  town  where  we 
had  played  as  children. 

"I  just  don't  want  to  leave"  he 
said,  worrying  a  blade  of  grass  be- 
tween  his  long  fingers  and  stum- 


bling over  the  words  as  he  tried  to 
explain.  "This — this  is  where  I 
grew  up,  Emmy.  It's  where  I  be- 
long. Here,  where  you  live  close 
to  the  land  and  the  weather  is 
something  more  than  a  bulletin  in 
the  daily  paper.  I  feel  as  if  my 
roots  were  here.  I'd  be  lost  in  a 
city." 

"Then  why  don't  you  stay, 
John?"  I  said  gently. 

"I  want  to.  But  that  isn't  all  I 
want."  We  were  sitting  on  the  brow 
of  a  hUl  overlooking  town.  It  was 
a  moonlit  night,  and  the  lights 
down  in  the  streets  looked  pale  and 
far  away.  John's  serious,  intent 
face,  with  its  long  jaw  and  high 
cheekbones,  was  very  close  to  mine. 
"I  want  you  to  marry  me,  Emmy." 

I  had  hoped  he  would  ask  me 
that.  In  the  few  days  since  we  had 
met  for  the  second  time  I  had  dis- 
covered all  over  again  how  much 
John   meant  to  me.     But  before  I 
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could  answer  he  spoke  again,  rather 
hurriedly. 

I  understand  now  why  John  felt 
he  had  to  tell  me  about  Vee  Stew- 
art. Oh,  I  understand  so  many 
things  now  that  I  didn't  then!  But 
at  the  time  I  wished  he  hadn't.  The 
Vee  Stewart  incident  wasn't  im- 
portant, really,  but  it  hurt  me  to 
think  that  he  had  ever  cared  for 
someone  else,  even  a  little. 

She  was  a  girl  he'd  known  in 
college  during  his  senior  year,  a 
freshman  who  had  done  illustra- 
tions for  the  college  magazine  of 
Which  he  was  editor.  She  planned 
to  leave  our  State  University  the 
next  year  and  study  in  New  York, 
and  that  was  partly  why  John  had 
wanted  to  go  there  too— not  to 
marry  her,  for  they  hadn't  seriously 
fl'seussed  love  or  marriage,  but 
s'mply  to  be  with  her. 
ln„  ^li  ^°"nded  like  one  of  those 
'ove-affairs  that  suddenly  flower  in 


college,  come  to  nothing,  and  as 
suddenly  are  forgotten  once  the 
people  concerned  are  out  of  the 
atmosphere  which  fostered  them.  I 
thought  it  was  rather  ridiculous  of 
John  even  to  mention  it.  What  I 
did  not  realize  was  that  Vee  Stew- 
art represented  for  him  a  world 
foreign  to  our  quiet  mid-western 
community,  a  world  of  artists  and 
writers  and  famous  people  ; 
sophistication.  That  was  why  ^ 
was  important  to  him.  And  his 
deeply  ingrained  honesty  would  not 
permit  him  to  keep  silent  about 
anything  that  seemed  important. 

It  was  only  a  minor  misunder- 
standing on  my  part,  and  no  mis- 
understanding at  all  on  John's,  and 
I  forgot  it  when  he  took  me  in  his 
arms.  We  were  married  soon  after. 
We  didn't  have  much  money- 
John's  small  inheritance  had  been 
invested  so  that  it  brought  in  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  I  had 


■  She  faced  him.  her  heari 
pounding  with  anger  at  this 
husband  she'd  never  under- 
stood. Howmanywomenlose 
Emmy's  chance  to  learn  what 
kind  of  men  they  truly  love? 


a  little  that  I'd  saved  in  two  years 
of  teaching— but  it  didn't  seem  to 
matter  much.  Not  then,  at  any 
late. 

We  looked  for  a  house,  and  found 
one  that  was  much  too  old,  and 
much  too  big,  and  frightfully 
gloomy.  But  the  rent  was  low,  and 
that  was  the  important  thing. 

John  didn't  intend  to  give  up  his 
writing,  and  after  the  first  magical 
glow  of  being  married  had  sub- 
sided a  little,  he  settled  down  in 
front  of  his  noisy  old  typewriter 
and  began  to  turn  out  short  stories 
— much  to  the  amusement  of  my 
parents. 

Dad  and  Mother  approved  of  the 
marriage  thoroughly,  for  they  liked 
John.     But  Dad  had   worked   hard 


all  his  life,  building  up  a  small 
grocery  business;  about  a  year  be- 
fore my  marriage  he  sold  the  store 
and  retired,  with  enough  to  live  on 
comfortably.  He  simply  couldn't 
understand  that  writing  could  be 
work  fit  for  a  grown  man.  I'm 
ashamed  to  admit  that  I  shared  his 
view,  in  my  heart. 

ALL  of  the  stories  John  wrote 
and  mailed  out  that  summer 
came  back.  Our  little  store  of 
money  dwindled,  and  no  more  was 
coming  in.  I  would  see  John  bent 
over  his  typewriter — tapping  away 
for  a  moment,  then  staring  off  into 
space,  then  tapping  out  a  few  more 
words — and  against  my  will  I 
would  feel  that  he  was  wasting  his 
time,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
better  if  he  would  find  a  job  and 
keep  his  writing  for  a  spare-time 
pursuit. 

The  time  came,  soon  enough, 
when  he  was  forced  to  do  exactly 
that. 

In  September,  the  doctor  told  me 
I  was  going  to  have  a  baby.  Walk- 
ing home  through  the  tree-shaded 
streets  after  my  visit  to  his  office,  I 
dreaded  telling  John.  It  meant  the 
end  of  our  honeymoon — such  a 
short  honeymoon!  But  in  a  way,  I 
admitted  to  myself,  it  was  a  good 
thing.  Surely  John  would  realize 
now  that  with  this  new  responsibil- 
ity he  must  really  go  to  work. 

He  realized  it,  but  in  a  way  that 
surprised  me.  I  had  expected  him 
to  be  at  least  a  little  sorry  that  a 
baby  was  coming  so  soon.  Instead, 
he  was  overjoyed.  The  happiness 
in  his  eyes  when  I  told  him  was 
genuine,  sincere,  and  it  was  he  who 
first  remarked  that  now  he'd  have 
to  go  out  and  get  a  job.  "What  this 
family  needs  now  is  some  ready 
cash!"  he  said,  and  a  week  later 
he'd  gone  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  Vin 
Miller's  drug  store  on  Main  Street. 
It  was  like  him,  when  he  once  de- 
cided to  get  a  job,  to  take  the  first 
one  that  came  along,  without  stop- 
ping to  think  that  a  college  gradu- 
ate should  be  able  to  do  better. 

I  don't  quite  know  how  we  got 
through  the  winter  that  followed. 
The  big  black  furnace  in  our  cellar 
gobbled  up  ton  after  ton  of  coal, 
and  refused  to  give  more  than  a 
trickle  of  warmth  in  return.  Both 
John  and  I  developed  colds  that 
wouldn't  be  shaken  off,  and  the 
doctor  pursed  his  lips  and  warned 
me  that  I'd  have  to  gain  more 
weight  if  I  expected  to  have  a 
healthy  baby. 

We  gave  up  trying  to  heat  the 
whole  house  and  spent  most  of  our 
waking  hours  in  the  kitchen,  close 
to  the  stove,  John  at  his  type- 
writer and  I  sewing.  It  was  like  a 
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gift  from  heaven  when  one  of 
John's  stories  that  he'd  written  in 
the  summer  was  unexpectedly  ac- 
cepted by  a  magazine  which  sent  us 
a  check  for  a  hundred  dollars. 

Winter  ended  at  last,  and  one 
May  evening  Dr.  Evans  came  to 
our  house  in  a  hurry.  When  he  left, 
John  and  I  were  the  parents  not  of 
one  baby,  but  of  two — twin  boy 
and  girl  whom  we  named  Jack  and 
Barbara. 

John  was  like  a  child  himself 
with  them.  He  could  never  get 
enough  of  looking  at  them,  touching 
them,  admiring  them,  wondering 
whether  they  would  be  light  like 
me  or  dark  like  him.  It  amused  me 
to  see  how  careful  he  was  in  car- 
ing for  them — he  was  as  expert  as 
I  was  myself. 

Looking  back  now,  I'm  shocked 
to  see  how  frequently  I  criticized 
John,    in    my    own    thoughts — ^for 


Dinoh  Shore  writ^f^a 
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wanting  to  write,  for  telling  me 
about  Vee  Stewart,  for  accepting  a 
clerk's  job  instead  of  looking  for 
something  higher  in  the  social  and 
financial  scale,  for  loving  the  chil- 
dren so  much  that  he  was  willing 
to  perform  menial  and  un-manly 
tasks  for  them.  I  thought  that  none 
of  these  criticisms  was  important 
enough  to  affect  my  love  for  him, 
but  I  see  now  that  they  were  all 
like  the  tiny  rivulets  of  water  that 
can  wear  away  the  hardest  stone. 
Taken  together,  they  were  gradu- 
ally altering  my  feeling  for  John. 

None  of  them  angered  me  as 
much,  though,  as  something  that 
happened  the  first  summer  after  the 
twins'  birth.  John  came  home  one 
noon    simmering    with    enthusiasm 


and  announced  that  we  were  going 
to  build  a  house  of  our  own  so  we 
wouldn't  have  to  $pend  another 
winter  in  that  draughty,  cold  old 
place. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was 
joking.  But  he  told  me  he'd  been 
thinking  about  it  for  several  days, 
and  now  it  was  all  settled. 

"We'll  liquidate  my  inheritance, 
and  use  that  money  for  a  down  pay- 
ment. And  George  Brighton,  at  the 
bank,  says  he'll  take  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  house  and  advance  the 
rest." 

"But  John — we  can't  afford  to 
burden  ourselves  with  a  responsi- 
bility like  that!"  I  cried.  "We  can't 
possibly  keep  up  the  payments — 
and  we  use  up  every  cent  of  the 
income  from  your  inheritance  now." 

He  saw  the  anger  in  my  face,  and 
put  his  arm  around  me.  "We'll 
make  out  some  way,  dear.  I  only 
know  that  we  can't  spend  another 
winter  here— not  with  the  children 
— and  there  isn't  a  decent  house  in 
town  at  a  rent  that's  much  lower 
than  the  payments  we'd  have  to 
make  on  a  new  one." 

Well,  that  was  true,  as  I  saw 
when  he  outlined  George  Brighton's 
plan  and  I  compared  the  figures 
with  the  rents  I  had  been  asked  on 
my  house-hunting  tours.  And  about 
that  time  John  got  a  small  raise  at 
the  drug-store.  All  the  same,  I 
felt  we  were  making  a  mistake,  and 
it  rankled  that  John  hadn't  talked 
things  over  with  me  before  going 
ahead  with  his  plan.  But  then  my 
natural  feminine  desire  for  a  bright 
new  house  began  to  get  the  better 
of  me,  and  although  I  was  still 
dubious  I  more  or  less  gave  my 
consent. 

We  selected  a  lot,  signed  a  great 
many  papers,  and  watched  work- 
men  begin  laying   the   foundation. 

I  mentioned  John's  raise  at  the 
store.  He  had  been  working  for 
Vin  Miller  almost  a  year  now,  and 
Vin  had  decided  to  take  things  easy, 
leaving  John  to  manage  the  store 
with  the  help  of  a  registered  phar- 
macist to  make  up  prescriptions,  and 
Crane,  Vin's  son,  who  had  just 
graduated  from  high  school.  Crane 
was  a  dark,  handsome  boy,  very 
popular  with  the  young  people  in 
town,  but  I  didn't  like  him  very 
well.  There  was  something  sly 
and  slick  about  his  manner,  I 
thought.  John  said  I  was  wrong; 
that  he  wasn't  any  too  fond  of 
work  but  was  "a  good  kid  at  heart." 
Bluff,  quick-tempered  old  Vin, 
who  was  a  widower,  adored  the  boy 
and  was  grateful  to  John  because 
he  could  be  trusted  to  run  the  store 
and   teach  Crane   the   business. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  hope 
that  John  {Continued  on  page  59) 
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■  A  new  network  and  a  new  sponsor — but  Portland  still  con- 
tinues as  feminine  stooge  for  her  husband,  Fred  Allen.  She 
considers  January  25,  1910  the  luckiest  day  in  her  life,  for 
that's  the  day  on  which  she  was  born,  and  admits  she's  been 
lucky  ever  since,  especially  in  having  met  and  married  Fred 
twelve  years  ago.  The  Aliens  spent  the  summer  in  Hollywood 
while  Fred's  new  picture,  with  Jack  Benny,  "Love  Thy  Neighbor," 
was  being  filmed  by  Paramount.  In  New  York  now,  they  spend 
Wednesday  nights  at  nine  on  the  CBS  Texaco  Star  Theater. 
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■  Presenting  two  stars  with 
but  a  single  thought:  your 
amusement  six  afternoons  a 
weeic.  On  your  left,  Ransom 
Sherman,  husband,  father, 
serious  citizen,  jokester 


■  Ann  and  George  Sherman 
in  a  mustcai  session  with  Dod. 


■  Mr 
when 

i.  Sherman  doesn't  mind 
Rons   goes   domestic. 

5«j 

S 

1 

^ 

i 

■  Ann  takes  special  pride  in 
working  alongside  or  father. 


IF  you  have  read  your  magazines, 
perused  your  daily  paper  or  been 
to  the  movies,  you  doubtless 
conceive  of  a  radio  gag  writer  and 
comedian  as  a  wild-eyed,  nail- 
chewing  bundle  of  frazzled  nerves 
who  works  all  night  surrounded  by 
cigarette  stubs,  mumbles  laugh 
lines  experimentally  to  himself  all 
day  and  is  perpetually  dashing  in 
and  out  of  the  studios,  always  late. 
That's  the  standard  picture.  All 
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By    BILL    PERRON 

it    takes    is    Ransom    Sherman    to 
knock  it  into  a  cocked  hat. 

For  Rans,  the  comic  of  the  NBC 
Club  Matinee  program  (sharing 
this  assignment  with  Garry  Moore), 
has  reduced  comedy  to  a  business 
and  put  side-splitting  on  a  sched- 
ule. So  far  as  Mrs.  Sherman  is  con- 
cerned, he  might  be  employed  by 
the  Consolidated  Kitchenware  Com- 


pany, because  he  manages  to  be  a 
first-rank  radio  star  and  keep  regu- 
lar hours — and  daytime  hours  at 
that — day  in  and  day  out. 

For  instance,  who  ever  heard  of 
a  radio  comedian  getting  up  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning?  Yet 
Sherman  does,  every  day.  He  does 
it  in  order  to  begin  his  day's  work, 
writing  funny  lines  that  the  NBC- 
Blue  network  a  few  days  later  will 
carry   to    (Continued  on  page  71) 
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■  On  your  right,  meet  the 
other  half  of  NBC's  irre- 
sistible pair — Garry  Moore 
who  gets  up  at  three  every 
morning  and  yet  manages  to 
stay  very  happily  married 


'M 


IMAGINE  a  husband  who  goes  to 
bed  at  midnight,  gets  up  at  3:00 
a.m.,  goes  back  to  bed  at  9:00 
and  finally  gets  up  for  good  at 
10:45,  except  on  Thursdays,  when 
he  makes  up  for  a  whole  week's  de- 
ficiency in  sleep  by  snoozing  from 
midnight  until  4:00  p.m.  the  next 
day.  Yet  that's  the  routine  of 
Garry  Moore,  the  NBC  comedian 
who  shares  Club  Matinee  honors 
with  Ransom  Sherman,  and  Mrs. 
Moore  doesn't  seem  to  mind.  After 
all,  he  does  feed  the  baby  at  6:00, 
doesn't  he? 

Almost  the  exact  opposite  of 
Ransom  Sherman  in  everything  ex- 
cept laughter-producing  ability  is 
the  25-year-old  Moore,  who  rims 
Club  Matinee  three  days  a  week 
over  the  NBC-Blue  network. 
Whereas  Sherman  works  on  a  day- 
time schedule  similar  to  that  of  a 
conscientious  book-keeper,  Moore 
insists  on  pounding  out  his  wit- 
ticisms in  the  wee  small  hoxirs  of 
the  morning. 

Garry  says  it  all  started  acci- 
dentally several  months  ago,  in  the 
following  manner: 

It  was  during  the  craze  for  identi- 
fying the  non-existent  Yehudi, 
when  Garry  happened  to  wake  up 
one  morning  before  dawn.  Perhaps 
his  subconscious  mind  had  been  at 
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work,  but  anjrway,  he  woke  up  tell- 
ing himself  that  "Yehudi  is  the  man 
who  turns  off  the  electric  light  in 
the  refrigerator  when  you  close  the 
door." 

Ha — a  gag!  Fearing  he  might 
forget  it  if  he  went  back  to  sleep, 
and  gags  being  pretty  scarce  these 
days,  Moore  rushed  to  his  type- 
writer and  wrote  it  down.  He  sud- 
denly realized  that  everything  was 
quiet.  Nothing  to  interrupt  his 
work.  That  young  son  of  his  was 
asleep,  so  Daddy  cotildn't  play  with 
him.  Why  not  write  the  entire 
show  for  the  next  Club  Matinee 
program  right  then?  That's  what 
happened  and  it's  been  going  on 
ever  since,  although  Garry  claims 
that  the  birds  bother  him  some- 
times with  their  early  morning 
songs. 

His  unorthodox  method  of  sleep- 
ing and  working  hasn't  upset 
either  his  disposition  or  his  health. 
He's  gained  18  pounds  since  he 
started  it,  and  claims  he  still  keeps 
more  regular  hours  than  when  he 
was  broadcasting  over  KWK  in  St. 
Louis. 

"I  used  to  lock  myself  in  a  hotel 
room  for  three  days  at  a  stretch," 
he    explains,    "eating    nothing    but 


sandwiches  and  milk."  That,  how- 
ever, ended  when  he  became  ill  and 
was  found  to  be  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. Now  he's  a  married  man 
and  isn't  allowed  to  do  anything 
that  silly — ^unless  you  consider  go- 
ing to  bed  at  midnight  and  getting 
up  at  3:00  a.m.  silly. 

Many  of  the  listeners  who  follow 
Garry  Moore's  mirthful  way  don't 
know  that  for  some  ten  years,  he 
battled  long  and  hard  to  find  some 
other  niche  than  the  fun  corner  in 
the  show  business.  When  he  was  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  in  his 
native  city  of  Baltimore  he  wanted 
to  be  a  Broadway  plajrwright.  He 
introduced  himself  to  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald, when  the  novelist  visited 
Baltimore  on  a  lecture  tour.  Fitz- 
gerald was  so  impressed  by  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  young  man  that  he 
agreed  to  help  him  write  a  play. 

Garry  quit  school  to  devote  his 
full  time  to  the  job  and  after  weeks 
of  hard  labor,  the  play  was  finished. 
For  several  more  w^eeks  he  tramped 
from  producer  to  producer,  at- 
tempting to  peddle  his  wares.  "I 
thought  it  would  be  a  cinch  to  sell 
the  play  with  that  Fitzgerald  name 
tacked  on  the  title  sheet,"  Garry 
explains,  "but  one  producer  told  me 
that  Maxwell  Anderson's  name 
couldn't    (Continued  on  page  72) 
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■  The  romance  and  adventure  that  is  every 
woman's  dream  comes  to  Page  Hazeltyne 
with  breathtoicing  swiftness  in  this  compel- 
ling story  of  a  sinister  mansion  by  the  sea 
and  a  diamond  five  people  plotted  to  possess 


PAGE    HAZELTYNE    craved    ad- 
venture. At  twenty-seven,  beau- 
tiful, single,  she  felt  that  life  held 
more  than   her   drab   existence   in 
a    San   Francisco   boarding    house. 
In  this  mood,  it  proved  amazingly 
easy    to    accept    a    job     that     on 
another  day  she  would  have  con- 
sidered too  odd  and  even  sinister 
to  think  of  taking.    In  the  course 
of    a    few    hours,    she    found    life 
transformed,  as  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of   a   strange   household   down 
on     the     fog-shrouded     California 
coast.     Page  was  installed  there  as 
nurse  for  a  Mrs.  Prendergast,  whom 
the  employment  agency  that  hired 
Page   had    admitted    was    "queer." 
Much  more  than  queer.   Page   de- 
cided, for  since  her  son's  death  old 
Mrs.  Prendergast  had  never  stopped 
adding  to  the  mansion  which  the 
neighborhood  called  "Mystery 
House."     There  was  always  under 
construction    a    new    wing,    a    new 
room  or  staircase,  and  every  room 
was  left  unfinished.     Page's  nomi- 
nal duty  was  nurs- 
ing, an  extra  salary 
was  being   paid   to 
her    account    in    a 
San  Francisco  bank 
by  a  lawyer  repre- 
senting Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast's  niece.     In 
return      for      this. 
Page  was  to  report 
regularly     on     the 
safety    of    the    fa- 
mous    Prendergast 
diamond,  and  to  watch  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast's  two  companions.  Dr.  Ran- 
dall Harwood  and  Flora  Mockbee. 
They,   the  lawyer  told  Page,  were 
very    possibly    influencing    the    old 
woman  in  handling  her  huge  for- 
tune. 

Page  found  Mrs.  Prendergast  in 
a  wheel  chair.  It  was  evident,  from 
a  whispered  conversation  she  over- 
heard, that  Flora,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Prendergast's  dead  housekeeper, 
was  in  love  with  Dr.  Harwood,  but 
that  she  didn't  attract  him.  Later, 
Copyright  1935,  Kathleen  Norris 
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America's  iomous  author  now  brings  fo  radio  the 
stories  every  woman  wants  to  hear.  On  these  pages 
Radio  Mirror  publishes  in  its  original  novel  form,  "Mystery 
House,"  recently  heard  on  the  air.  For  further  exciting 
listening  tune  In  "By  Kathleen  Harris"  daily  over  the 
NBC-Red    and    CSS    nefworics,    sponsored    by    Wiieafies. 


Illustrations  by 
Seymour  Thompson 


■  "Didn't  you  know,"  Flora  said  to 
Page,  measuredly,  "that  Randall  Har- 
wood  and  I  are  going  to  be  married?" 
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Dr.  Harwood  told  Page  her  real  patient  was 
a  handsome  young  man  named  Lynn,  the 
old  woman's  protege,  who  suffered  from  a 
mysterious  mental  trouble.  Strangely  at- 
tracted to  Lynn,  Page  agreed  one  day  to 
accompany  him  to  his  camp  on  a  rocky 
island  off-shore,  and  was  shocked  when  he 
suddenly  drew  the  Prendergast  diamond 
from  his  pocket.  "I'll  give  it  to  you  some 
day,"  he  said.  "But  not  now,  because  you'd 
give  it  to — her — and  she'd  have  me  sent 
away."  Page,  pityingly,  realized  that  Lynn 
was  afraid  of  being  sent  to  an  asylum.  She 
did,  however,  gain  his  permission  to  tell 
Dr.  Harwood  that  he  had  the  diamond. 

A  FEW  days  later,  on  a  fresh  cold  morn- 
ing. Page  walked  with  Rand  to  the 
'  farm.  Flora  was  headachy,  and  re- 
mained in  bed.  Lynn  had  disappeared  after 
breakfast.  Page,  comfortably  dressed  in 
low  sturdy  shoes,  snugly  buttoned  rough 
coat  and  brief  skirt,  felt  ready  for  anything. 

The  farm  at  Mystery  House  lay  almost 
four  miles  due  east  from  the  house,  at  the 
highway.  j 

Three  families  of  Japanese  managed  the 
farm,  all  living  together  somehow  in  the 
one  stark,  weather-blackened  old  house. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  eerie  isolation  of 
Mystery  House  that  these  orientals  set- 
tled down  for  the  night  at  dark  every  eve- 
ning, and  that  their  living  quarters  were  as 
black  after  sundown  as  the  barns  that 
housed  the  stock.  Also  at  dark  the  dogs 
were  loosed — ^not  particularly  dangerous 
looking, dogs,  and  not  many.  Yet  there  was 
something  distinctly  disagreeable  in  the 
idea  of  their  proximity  at  night;  Page  had 
heard  them  barking  furiously. 

But,  however  dark  and  unfriendly  it  was 
at  night,  the  farm  was  a  pleasant  rambling 
place  in  the  daytime,  and  when  Page  ar- 
rived there  with  her  cheeks  glowing  and 
her  hair  disordered,  she  enthusiastically 
accompanied  Rand  on  his  round  of  inspec- 
tion, smiling  at  the  women  and  children, 
eyeing  respectfully  the  dairy  and  the  hay 
barns,    the    fields    and    sheds    and    fences. 
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■  The  romance  and  adventure  that  is  every 
woman's  dream  comes  to  Page  Hazeltyne 
with  breathtaking  swiftness  in  this  compel- 
ling story  of  a  sinister  mansion  by  the  sea 
and  a  diamond  five  people  plotted  to  possess 


PAGE    HAZELTYNE   craved   ad- 
venture. At  twenty-seven,  beau- 
tiful, single,  she  felt  that  life  held 
more  than   her   drab   existence   in 
a    San   Francisco   boarding   house. 
In  this  mood,  it  proved  amazingly 
easy    to    accept    a    job     that    on 
another  day  she  would  have  con- 
sidered  too  odd  and  even  sinister 
to  thinlc  of  taking.    In  the  course 
of    a    few    hours,    she    found    life 
transformed,  as  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  a   strange  household   down 
on     the     fog-shrouded     California 
coast.     Page  was  installed  there  as 
nurse  for  a  Mrs.  Prendergast,  whom 
the  employment  agency  that  hired 
Page   had    admitted    was    "queer." 
Much  more  than  queer.  Page  de- 
cided, for  since  her  son's  death  old 
Mrs.  Prendergast  had  never  stopped 
adding  to  the  mansion   which  the 
neighborhood  called  "Mystery 
House."     There  was  always  under 
construction    a   new    wing,   a    new 
room  or  staircase,  and  every  room 
was  left  unfinished.     Page's  nomi- 
nal duty  was  nurs- 
ing, an  extra  salary 
was  being   paid   to 
her    account    in    a 
San  Francisco  bank 
by  a  lawyer  repre- 
senting Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast's  niece.     In 
return      for      this, 
Page  was  to  report 
regularly     on     the 
safety    of    the    fa- 
mous    Prendergast 
diamond,  and  to  watch  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast's  two  companions.  Dr.  Ran- 
dall Harwood  and  Flora  Mockbee. 
They,  the  lawyer  told  Page,  were 
very   possibly   influencing    the   old 
woman  in  handling  her  huge  for- 
tune. 

Page  found  Mrs.  Prendergast  in 
a  wheel  chair.  It  was  evident,  from 
a  whispered  conversation  she  over- 
heard, that  Flora,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Prendergast's  dead  housekeeper, 
was  in  love  with  Dr.  Harwood,  but 
that  she  didn't  attract  him.    Later, 

Copyrlsht  19M,  KothUen  Norris 
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■  "Didn'f  you  know,"  Flora  said  to 
Page,  measuredly,  "that  Rand°".  ™^; 
wood  and  I  are  going  to  be  married/ 


Dr  Harwood  told  Page  her  real  patient  was 
a  handsome  young  man  named  Lynn  the 
old  woman's  protege,  who  suffered  from  a 
mysterious  mental  trouble.  Strangely  at- 
tracted to  Lynn,  Page  agreed  one  day  to 
accompany  him  to  his  camp  on  a  rocky 
island  ofe-shore,  and  was  shocked  when  he 
suddenly  drew  the  Prendergast  diamond 
frorn^  his  pocket.  "I'll  give  it  to  you  some 
day,"  he  said.  "But  not  now,  because  you'd 
give  it  to — her— and  she'd  have  me  sent 
away."  Page,  pityingly,  realized  that  Lynn 
was  afraid  of  being  sent  to  an  asylum.  She 
did,  however,  gain  his  permission  to  tell 
Dr.  Harwood  that  he  had  the  diamond. 

A  FEW  days  later,  on  a  fresh  cold  morn- 
ing. Page  walked  with  Rand  to  the 
'  farm.  Flora  was  headachy,  and  re- 
mained in  bed.  Lynn  had  disappeared  after 
breakfast.  Page,  comfortably  dressed  in 
low  sturdy  shoes,  snugly  buttoned  rough 
coat  and  brief  skirt,  felt  ready  for  anything. 
The  farm  at  Mystery  House  lay  almost 
four  miles  due  east  from  the  house,  at  the 
highway.  i 

Three  families  of  Japanese  managed  the 
farm,  all  living  together  somehow  in  the 
one  stark,  weather-blackened  old  house. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  eerie  isolation  of 
Mystery  House  that  these  orientals  set- 
tled down  for  the  night  at  dark  every  eve- 
ning, and  that  their  living  quarters  were  as 
black  after  sundown  as  the  barns  that 
housed  the  stock.  Also  at  dark  the  dogs 
were  loosed— not  particularly  dangerous 
looking,  dogs,  and  not  many.  Yet  there  was 
something  distinctly  disagreeable  in  the 
idea  of  their  proximity  at  night;  Page  had 
heard  them  barking  furiously. 

But,  however  dark  and  unfriendly  it  was 
at  night,  the  farm  was  a  pleasant  rambling 
place  in  the  daytime,  and  when  Page  ar- 
rived there  with  her  cheeks  glowing  and 
her  hair  disordered,  she  enthusiastically 
accompanied  Rand  on  his  round  of  inspec- 
tion, smiling  at  the  women  and  children, 
eyeing  respectfully  the  dairy  and  the  hay 
barns,    the   fields   and    sheds    and    fences. 
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■  Here's  the  song  that  everybody's  singing — a  beautiful  ballad 
composed  and  featured  by  orchestra  leader  Frankie  Masters — 
to  add  to  your  collection  of  Radio  Mirror's  melody  previews 
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Words  and  Music  by 

Keene-Bean 

FRANKIE    MASTERS 

and   Russ   Smith 
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111  try  to  fash-ion     skies  All    dot-ted  with  stars     Blink-ing  their   eyes 
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whis-per'd    line  That's  cop-ied  from  some       quaint  Val-en- tine  ill    try    a 
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May -be  a  dream  will  come  true 
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111  try  to  spend  my  days  in  mak-ingyou  smile 
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111  try  to  makeyou  say  when,      So  un-til    then  111    try 
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Adapftd  from  o  script  of  the  Adventures  of  Etferf  Qveeir 
heard  over  CBS.  IHasfration  posed  by  members  of  ffte 
cast— Hugh  Marlowe  as  fflery;  Morion  Sboekfey  as  Nikki. 


MR.  HERBERT  WEAVER,  of 
Weaver  &  McKay,  Wall 
Street,  was  an  odd  sort  of 
visitor  to  have  on  the  day  after 
Christmas.  He  was  small,  with  a 
big  head  on  which  grew  a  poor 
crop  of  lank  white  hair,  he  wore 
sombre  black  clothes  and  a  necktie 
of  a  dreary  seaweed  pattern,  and  he 
had  a  cough  which  he  always  pro- 
duced with  an  air  of  great  apology. 

EUery  Queen's  first  impulse, 
when  Mr.  Weaver  explained  that 
he  had  recently  discovered  a  short- 
age of  $25,000  in  his  firm's  accovmts, 
was  to  tell  the  little  man  to  consult 
the  police.  Embezzlement  didn't  in 
the  least  intrigue  Ellery's  mind, 
used  as  it  was  to  more  dramatic 
puzzles. 

But  Mr.  Weaver's  pale  lips 
pursed  into  an  O  of  dismay  at  the 
suggestion.  He  couldn't  possibly, 
he  said  with  a  cough,  do  that,  be- 
cause the  thief  could  only  be  one 
of  two  people.  "And  I  wouldn't 
want  to  prosecute  either  of  them," 
he  said. 

Ellery,  still  only  mildly  inter- 
ested, said,  "So  you  want  me  to  fihd 
out  confidentially  which  of  the  two 
it  is— is  that  it?" 

Weaver  nodded  violently,  "But  I 
can't  really  believe  it's  either  of 
them!  You  see,  the  missing  money 
is  cash  which  we  always  keep  on 
hand  in  a  special  safe  at  our  broker- 
age office.  Besides  myself,  the  only 
two  people  with  access  to  that  safe 
are  my  partner,  Steve  McKay,  and 
our  office  manager,  Dave  Robinson. 
And  Steve  McKay  is  a  millionaire!" 

"That  would  seem  to  put  the  fin- 
ger on  Mr.  Robinson,"  Ellery  re- 
marked absently.  His  gaze  strayed 
past  Mr.  Weaver  to  where  Nikki 
Porter,  his  secretary,  was  demurely 
taking    short-hand    notes,    and    he 
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thought,  for  perhaps  the  two  mil- 
lion and  forty-first  time,  how  pret- 
ty she  was.  ... 

"But  it  can't  be  Robinson!"  Wea- 
ver was  saying  in  distress.  "Dave 
Robinson  is  my  wife's  father!" 

"Haven't  you  ever  heard  of  an 
embezzling  father-in-law?"  Ellery 
grinned. 

"I'd  as  soon  suspect  myself! 
Dave's  absolutely  honest.  He  and 
my  wife  and  her  sister  Sheila  are 
the  most  upright  people  I've  ever 
known!" 

Ellery  felt  the  first  faint  prick- 
ings of  the  cvuriosity  that  always 
came  when  a  puzzle  began  to  fasci- 
nate him.  A  crime  that — ^if  Weaver 
weren't  mistaken — could  have  been 
committed  by  only  two  possible 
men,  one  of  them  a  millionaire  and 
one  a  paragon  of  honesty — this 
sounded  like  an  impossibility,  and 
Ellery  doted  on  impossibilities. 

"Won't  you  please  investigate  for 
me — confidentially?"  Weaver  plead- 
ed. 

"Why,  yes,"  Ellery  agreed,  "I 
rather  think  I  shall." 

During  the  following  week  he 
made  a  brief  visit  to  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Weaver  &  McKay.  Posing 
as  an  investor,  he  conferred  again 
with  Weaver,  and  met  David  Robin- 
son, the  office  manager;  investi- 
gated the  office  safe;  wandered 
about  Weaver's  private  office  with 
typical  Queen  insouciance.  Later, 
away  from  the  Weaver  &  McKay 
office,  he  paid  one  or  two  other 
calls.  .  .  . 

On  New  Year's  Eve  Ellery  had 
an  unexpected  visitor — Steve  Mc- 
Kay, Weaver's  partner.  He  arrived 
just  as  Ellery,  Nikki,  and  Ellery's 
father.  Inspector  Queen  of  the  New 
York  Police,  were  about  to  depart 
for  the  traditional  festivities. 


■  Murder,  lurking  beneath  the  hectic  gaiety 
of  a  holiday  party,  ofFers  radio's  master 
sleuth  one  of  his  most  baffling  puzzles,  to 
be  solved  with  only  stolen  money,  a  broken 
engagement,  and  a  cocktail  glass  for  clues 
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Nikki  and  Ellery  led  Temple 
stumbling  to  a  chair.  Sud- 
denly he  began  to  sob.  Long 
looked    at    him    in    disgust. 


Steve  McKay  was  the  exact  opposite  of  his  partner. 
He  was  large  and  jovial  and  red-faced,  and  he  apolo- 
gized for  his  intrusion  without  embarrassment.  He'd 
just  learned  from  Weaver,  he  said,  that  Ellery  had 
been  retained  to  investigate  the  missing  money.  Now, 
as  a  special  favor  to  him,  he  would  like  to  have  Ellery 
drop  the  case. 

"You  see,"  he  said  with  a  short  laugh,  "I  know  who 
took  the  money,  and  I'd  prefer  not  to  prosecute.  Herb 
Weaver  really  shouldn't  have  taken  it  upon  himself 
to  retain  you — " 

BUT  I  know  who  took  the  money  too,  Mr.  McKay," 
Ellery   interrupted   smoothly. 

McKay's  eyes,  light  blue  against  the  brick-red  face, 
widened  in  surprise.  "Really?  Have  you  told  Weaver 
yet?" 

"Not  yet,"  Ellery  told  him.  "I  expect  to  have  com- 
plete proof  next  week,  and  I'll  tell  him  then.  The 
odd  thing  about  this  case,  Mr.  McKay,  is  that  the 
thief  isn't  the  obvious  thief  at  all." 

"Not  the  obvious — "  Steve  McKay  broke  off,  and 
appeared  to  ponder  for  a  moment.  "Mr.  Queen,"  he 
said,  "I'll  tell  you  what.  If  you'll  destroy  that  evi- 
dence when  you  get  it,  and  then  shut  up  about  the 
whole  business,  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while." 

Inspector  Queen  had  kept  out  of  the  conversation 
as  long  as  it  was  humanly  possible  for  him  to  restrain 
his  curiosity.  Now  he  said,  "See  here,  McKay,  whom 
are  you  trying  to  protect?" 

Before  McKay  could  answer,  Ellery  said,  "I  know 
whom  he's  trying  to  protect,  Dad.  .  .  .  I'm  sorry,  Mr. 
McKay,  but  your  partner  engaged  me  on  this  business. 
I  can't  possibly  do  anything  now  but  tell  him  what 
I've  discovered." 

The  big  man  made  a  gesture  of  resignation.  "I 
respect  your  attitude,  of  course.  But  look  here — you 
can't  take  any  action  until  next  week  anyway — you 
just  said  so  yourself.  Tomorrow's  January  first.  Dave 
Robinson,  our  office  manager,  and  his  daughter  Sheila 
hold  open  house  on  New  Year's  Day.  Won't  you — 
and  your  secretary  and  Inspector  Queen  too,  of 
course,"  he  added  less  cordially,  "call  on  the  Robin- 
sons tomorrow  afternoon?" 

"Why?"  Ellery  asked. 

"Perhaps,"  McKay  said  slowly,  "because  you'll 
learn  something  that  will  convince  you  no  action  in 
this  case  is  necessary."  He  looked  steadily  at  EUery, 
then  turned  to  the  door.  "Well,  I'll  be  going  along. 
Happy  New  Year!" 

There  was  an  air  of  strained  gaiety  about  the  party 
in  Dave  Robinson's  modest  suburban  house  the  next 
afternoon.  Or  so,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  Ellery  and 
Nikki  and  Inspector  Queen  when  they  arrived.  Steve 
McKay  was  there,  his  gestures  exaggerated  and  his 
voice  thickened  by  liquor.  Sheila  Robinson,  who  had 
answered  the  doorbell,  was  pretty  in  a  neurasthenic 
way,  and  Dave  Robinson,  her  father,  was  a  man  past 
middle-age  who  seemed  willing  to  let  Steve  McKay 
assume  all  the  duties  of  host.  The  only  other  guest 
was  a  thin  man  of  perhaps  thirty-five  who  was  intro- 
duced as  Conrad  Long.  Ellery  noticed  that  when 
Long  looked  at  Steve  McKay  his  face  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  elegant  distaste — and  this  though  McKay 
referred  to  him  as  "my  best  friend." 

"You  haven't  got  a  best  friend,  Steve,"  Long  re- 
plied, laughing. 

A  table  bountifully  supplied  with  bottles,  ice,  and 
glasses  had  been  set  up  in  front  of  the  big  fireplace 
where  cut  logs  crackled  cheerfully,  and  as  soon  as 
Ellery  and  his  party  arrived  McKay  set  to  work  mix- 
ing a  fresh  supply  of  cocktails. 

"Where's  your  son-in-law,  Herb  Weaver,  Mr.  Robin- 
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son?"  Ellery  asked,  thinking  of  the  little  man  with 
the  apologetic  cough.  "I  rather  expected  to  find  him 
here  too." 

"Herb  and  Viola  dropped  by  this  morning,"  the 
white-haired  Robinson  said.  "They're  home  now,  I 
guess." 

McKay  had  mixed  the  drinks  and  poured  them. 
Now  he  was  jovially  handing  around  glasses.  "With 
that  part  of  his  brain  which  was  never  at  peace,  Ellery 
noticed  that  the  glasses  were  rather  unusual.  Each 
one  bore  in  colors  a  different  design;  looking  closer, 
he  saw  that  these  designs  were  the  various  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  His  own  was  stamped  with  Libra,  the 
Balance;  Nikki's  with  Sagittarius,  the  Archer;  Mc- 
Kay's with  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion.  It  was  an  amusing 
decorative  idea,  and  he  was  just  about  to  comment  on 
it  when  McKay  cleared  his  throat  importantly. 

"Quiet,  everybody!  I've  got  two  announcements  to 
make  this  wonderful  first  day  of  the  New  Year — two 
happy  announcements."  He  raised  his  glass  high  in 
the  air  with  a  dramatic  gesture  and  beamed  around 
at  them  all. 

"The  first  announcement  concerns  our  worthy  host, 
the  one  an'  only  papa  of  Mrs.  Weaver  and  Sheila 
Robinson — our  esteemed  office-manager,  Dave  Robin- 
son! As  of  today,  Dave,  you're  no  longer  an  employe 
of  Weaver  &  McKay.  Henceforth  an'  forever  you're 
a  partner — in  the  firm  of  Weaver,  McKay  &  Robin- 
son!" 

Through  the  babble  of  congratulations,  Ellery 
noticed  that  Dave  Robinson  looked  surprised,  but  not 
exactly  overjoyed. 

Almost  at  once,  Steve  McKay  continued,  "An'  the 
second  announcement — very  important  one — "  He 
interrupted  himself  disgustedly  as  the  telephone  rang. 
"Oh,  nuts!" 

While  they  waited.  Sheila   (Continued  on  page  55) 
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MEET  Sheila  Ryan  who  made  history  by  being  the 
first  girl  to  step  from  television  to  a  contract 
with  a  Hollywood  movie  studio. 

It  all  started  less  than  two  years  ago.  Though  she 
had  lived  in  Hollywood  most  of  her  life,  she  had 
never  thought  about  acting.  In  fact,  she  was  com- 
pletely wrapped  up  in  her  art  studies  and  was  all  set 
to  become  a  dress  designer  when  she  was  graduoted 
from  Hollywood  High  School  last  June.  Then,  one 
day,  Russell  Williams,  radio  actor,  suggested  that  she 
try  for  a  role  in  a  dramatic  serial  being  produced  by 
the  Don  Lee  Television  Station  W6XAO.  She  proved 
to  be  a  perfect  television  type  and  was  given  a  role 
at  once. 

Now,  it  happens  that  amonq  the  most  ardent  tele- 
vision enthusiasts  is  Director  Theodore  Reed,  and  one 
night  he  attended  a  broadcast.  One  glimpse  of  Sheila 
was  enough  and  the  result  was  a  screen  test  that  led 
to  parts  in  two  pictures.  Then  came  the  biggest  thrill 
of  her  life.  She  signed  a  contract  with  Twentieth 
Century-Fox,  and  will  be  seen  opposite  Cesar  Romero 
in  "Ghost  of  the  Cisco  Kid." 

Sheila  is  Irish,  nineteen,  was  born  in  Topelca, 
Kansas,  with  the  finely  chiselled  but  definite  features 
that  make  a  perfect  camera  face. 
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IN  FIVE  Points,  the  melting-pot  commxinity  of  a 
great  American  city,  stood  Dr.  John  Ruthledge's 
church,  presided  over  by  the  man  whom  people 
called  "The  Good  Samaritan."  Quiet,  gentle  and 
forbearing,  Dr.  Ruthledge  was  the  focal  point  of 
all  Five  Points'  tangled  and  conflicting  emotions 
and  passions.  Years  ago,  he  took  into  his  home 
Ned  Holden,  whose  mother  had  deserted  him.  Ned 
grew  up  to  love  Mary,  Dr.  Ruthledge's  daughter, 
and  to  dream  of  being  a  great  novelist.  A  morbid 
hatred  of  the  parents  he  had  never  known,  how- 
ever, shadowed  Ned's  otherwise  happy  personality 
with  a  fear  that  was  to  have  its  profound  effect 
upon  his  later  life. 

Ned  and  Mary  were  planning  to  be  married 
when  Fredrika  Lang,  a  middle-aged  woman  who 
had  recently  come  to  Five  Points,  was  arrested  for 
the  murder  of  a  man  named  Paul  Burns.  Only  Dr. 
Ruthledge  knew  that  Fredrika  and  Burns  were  in 
reality  Ned's  parents,  and  that  Fredrika  had  com- 
mitted the  murder  to  silence  Burns  who  was  try- 
ing to  extort  money  from  her  on  the  threat  of  re- 
vealing his  identity  to  Ned.  Fredrika  refused  to 
make  any  defense  at  her  trial,  and  was  sentenced 
to  death.  Under  promise  to  her,  Dr.  Ruthledge  was 
unable  to  make  her  motive  public,  but  shortly  be- 
fore the  day  set  for  her  execution  he  made  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  was 
able  to  secure  a  pardon. 

Tragedy  struck  swiftly  upon  the  heels  of  Fred- 
rika's  return  to  Five  Points.  On  the  evening  before 
his  wedding  to  Mary  was  to  take  place,  Ned  over- 
heard a  conversation  between  Fredrika  and  Dr. 
Ruthledge  which  told  him  that  she  was  his  mother 
and  Paul  Burns  his  father.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
knowledge  that  what  he  had  feared — a  parentage 
tainted  with  murder  and  dishonesty — was  true, 
Ned  disappeared  from  Five  Points.  All  of  Dr.  Ruth- 
ledge's and  Fredrika's  efforts  to  find  him  were 
futile,  and  Mary,  though  her  habitual  reserve  kept 
her  from  showing  her  grief,  was  heartbroken. 

Meanwhile,  another  group  of  people  in  Five 
Points  were  struggling  for  happiness.  Rose  Kran- 
sky,  daughter  of  the  pawnshop  keeper,  had  left  her 
family  and  taken  an  apartment  of  her  own.  Ambi- 
tious and  headstrong,  she  was  also  innocent,  and 
fell  in  love  with  her  employer,  Charles  Cunning- 
ham, who  promised  to  marry  her  as  soon  as  a  quiet 
divorce  from  his  own  wife  could  be  arranged.  His 
wife,  however,  brought  suit  against  him,  charging 
infidelity  and  naming  Rose  as  co-respondent.  Cling- 
ing desperately  to  her  trust  in  Cunningham,  against 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Ruthledge  and  of  Ellis  Smith,  an 
artist  who  lived  in  Five  Points  and  had  always 
been  her  close  friend.  Rose  allowed  herself  to  be 
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The  dim  light  shone 
Ned  Holden's  face. 
"Mary,"  he  said  timidly. 
"Mary,  this  is  my  wife." 


■  A  mock  marriage  and  a  marriage  that  was  only 
a  mockery,  an  unwanted  child  and  an  unloved 
wife,  a  prodigal's  return  and  a  woman's  resolve  to 
conquer  life  on  her  own  terms — these  make  a  new 
cliapter  in  radio's  gripping  story  of  human  souls 


Adapted  from  the  radio  serial  by  frno  Pliillips,  Iteard  dally 
on  NBC-Reef  (see  Radio  Mirror  Almanac,  Page  43  for  your  local 
time),  sponsored  by  P.  &  G.  White  Naptha  Soap.  Photos  posed 
by  Ed  Prentiss  as  Ned;  Sarafane  Wells,  Mary,  Ruth  Bailey  as 
Rose;  Mignon  Sehreiber,  Mrs.  Kransky;  Gladys  Heen  as  Torchy. 


drawn  into  the  tawdry  scandal  that  ensued  when 
Cunningham  decided  to  contest  his  wife's  suit.  De- 
tectives who  had  been  set  by  Mrs.  Cunningham 
to  watch  her  husband  and  Rose,  without  their 
knowledge,  tore  their  defense  to  shreds  and  made 
Rose's  reputation  a  plaything  for  the  newspapers. 
The  final,  clinching  point  against  Rose  and  her  lover 
was  made  when  a  dictaphone  record  was  played, 
reproducing  one  of  their  conversations  in  which 
they  had  discussed  renting  a  summer  cottage  to- 
gether. When  she  heard  this.  Rose  screamed,  "Stop 
it!    I  can't  stand  any  more!" 

ROSE'S  terrified  outburst  ended  that  day's  ses- 
sion of  court.  The  next  morning  the  judge 
sent  the  jury  out  of  the  room  while  he  cen- 
sured Rose  severely  for  testifying  that  she  and 
Charles  Cunningham  had  never  thought  of  renting 
a  cottage  at  Redwood  Lake.  He  closed  his  lecture 
by  fining  her  five  hundred  dollars  for  contempt  of 
court:  a  fine  which  Charles  paid  at  once.  Then  the 
jury  was  brought  back,  and  the  trial  continued. 

To  Rose,  sitting  in  crushed,  hopeless  misery,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  proceedings  would  go  on  forever. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  if  they  did, 
since  now  there  could  be  only  one  outcome — 
Charles  would  lose  the  suit,  and  he  would  be  so 
angry  he  would  never  speak  to  her  again.  If  they 
had  only  known  at  first  that  Mrs.  Cunningham  had 
sent  detectives  to  spy  on  them,  watch  their  move- 
ments and  record  their  words!  Then  there'  would 
not  have  been  this  tawdry  public  squabble  that 
tainted  with  filth  every  moment  she  and  Charles 
had  ever  spent  together.  At  least,  she  could  have 
kept  her  memories;  now,  even  they  were  ruined. 

Deep  in  depression,  she  had  been  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  trial,  but  now,  hearing  a  familiar  and 
unexpected  name,  she  stiffened  in  amazement.  Ellis 
Smith  was  taking  the  stand. 

"Do  you  know  Miss  Rose  Kransky,  the  co- 
respondent in  this  siiit?"  she  heard  Rigby,  Cun- 
ningham's attorney,  ask. 

Ellis'  eyes  swept  the  courtroom  until  they  found 
her.  There  was  a  strange  expression  in  them — al- 
most one  of  pleading.     Then  he  said  clearly: 

"Certainly  I  know  her.  She  is  my  fiancee.  We 
have  been  engaged  for  more  than  a  year." 

A  gasp  of  astonishment  burst  from  the  people  in 
the  crowded  room,  and  the  judge  rapped  angrily 
for  order.  Raising  his  voice  to  make  himself  heard, 
Rigby  pursued,  "Have  you  at  any  time  had  reason 
to  resent  the  fact  that  Miss  Kransky — your  fiancee 
— was  Mr.  Cunningham's  private  secretary?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"You  trust  Miss  Kransky,  don't  you?" 
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"Implicitly." 

"Mr.  Smith,  as  Miss  Kransky's 
fiancee,  have  you  had  occasion  to 
suspect  that  she  had  betrayed  your 
faith  in  her,  in  any  way,  at  any 
time?" 

"Absolutely  not,"  Ellis  said,  his 
voice  ringing  out  convincingly. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,"  Rigby 
said  smugly.     "That  will  be  all." 

It  wasn't,  however,  quite  all. 
There  was  more:  cross-examina- 
tion by  Taylor,  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  imply  that  Ellis  was 
receiving  money  from  Charles  Cun- 
ningham for  his  testimony,  and 
some  general  questions  that  showed 
how  surprised  and  shaken  Mrs. 
Cunningham's  attorney  was  at  this 
new  testimony. 

A  hard  spot  of  anger  formed  and 
glowed  in  Rose's  breast — anger  at 
Ellis  Smith  for  his  intrusion  into 
her  life,  at  Charles  for  permitting 
him  to  intrude.  Then  she  saw 
Charles  taking  the  stand  for  the 
second  time,  called  there  by  Mrs. 
Cunningham's  lawyer. 


"Just  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham," Taylor  began  smoothly. 
"Do  you  notice  anything  peculiar 
about  Miss  Kransky's  present  con- 
duct, while  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony given  in  this  court?" 

I  suppose  I  do  show  what  I'm 
feeling.  Rose  thought — and  then, 
defiantly — I  don't  care.  Rigby  was 
on  his  feet  protesting,  "Your 
Honor,  I  object  to  the  imnecessary 
questioning  by  counsel  as  far  as 
Miss  Kransky  is  concerned." 

The  judge  sustained  the  objec- 
tion, and  Taylor  went  on,  in  a  tone 
of  great  disbelief,  "Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, do  you  mean  to  tell  this  court 
and  jury  that  you  had  no  affection 
for  this  girl?" 

Charles  did  not  glance  at  Rose. 
With  utter  sincerity,  he  said,  "None 
whatsoever.  I  have  never  had  any 
affection  for  Miss  Kransky." 

Once  before,  during  his  first  ex- 
amination, he  had  denied  his  love 
for  her,  and  she  had  listened  quiet- 
ly, believing  his  statement  a  lie. 
But  now — now  she  knew  he  was 
telling  the  truth.  He  did  not  love 
her.     He  had  never  loved  her. 

The  realization  brought  her  to 
her  feet,  put  words  into  her  mouth 
that  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
saying. 

"How  can  you  tell  me  that?  I 
won't  sit  here  and  let  you  lie!  Tell 
them  the  truth — that  I  love  you! 
Tell  them  what  I've  meant  to  you! 
Why  don't  you? — is  it  because 
you're  ashamed — afraid?    Well,  I'm 

■  Rose  stood  looking  down  at  her 
mother  and  the  tiny  infant.  "I'm 
going  back  to  work,  Ma,"  she  said. 


not!  I'll  tell  the  whole  world — I've 
loved  you,  I've  let  you  love  me — " 
People  were  clustering  about  her, 
talking  in  loud,  chattering  voices, 
putting  their  hands  on  her,  pushing 
her  and  pulling  her.  Sobbing  hys- 
terically, unresisting,  she  let  herself 
be  led  out  of  the  courtroom. 

IT  was  the  next  day  before  she  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  real- 
ize what  she  had  done.  The  news- 
paper at  the  door  of  her  apartment 
told  her  what  had  happened — that 
Mrs.  Cunningham  had  been  granted 
a  divorce  on  grounds  of  infidelity. 

Alone  in  the  apartment,  the  pa- 
per spread  out  over  her  knees,  she 
heard  herself  talking  aloud. 

"What  a  fool!  He  never  loved 
me.  All  he  wanted  was —  And  in 
court,  he  only  cared  about  saving 
his  own  reputation — ^he  wasn't  in- 
terested in  mine.  I've  never  meant 
any  more  to  him  than  Helen  Ryder 
did — and  he  lied  to  me  about  her. 
He  let  her  believe  he  loved  her, 
just  as  he  let  me  believe  it.  And 
when  she  found  out  what  he  was 
really  like,  she  tried  to  kill  her- 
self. .  .  ." 

She  fell  silent.  The  little  one- 
room  apartment  was  bright  with 
morning  sunlight.  From  the  kitch- 
enette where  she  and  Charles  had 
once  gaily  prepared  a  delicious  and 
quite  indigestible  dinner,  came  the 
low  hum  of  the  electric  refriger- 
ator. Of  course  she'd  have  to  give 
up  the  apartment,  now  that  she  had 
no  job.  She  couldn't  think  where 
she  could  go  instead.  Not  home. 
Pa  had  told  her  when  she  left  that 
she  need  never  come  back.  And 
after  what  had  happened  she 
couldn't  expect  any  help  from  him, 
or  accept  it  if  it  was  offered. 

But,  she  resolved  with  a  sudden 
upsurge  of  fighting  spirit,  she 
wovdd  not  be  a  Helen  Ryder.  She 
would  not  give  up.  She  would  go 
on  living,  and  never  again  would 
she  have  faith  in  anyone. 

A  sudden  ring  of  the  doorbell 
startled  her.  At  first  she  dreaded 
answering  it;  then,  with  head  high, 
she  strode  across  the  room  and  put 
her  hand  on  the  knob. 

Ellis  Smith  was  in  the  hall.  His 
quick  movement  to  enter  the  room 
proved  his  fear  that  she  would  re- 
fuse to  see  him;  but  Rose,  who  had 
hated  him  the  day  before,  now  felt 
only  a  dull  indifference.  What  did 
it  matter,  now,  what  Ellis  Smith 
had  said  on  the  witness  stand? 

"Hello,  Rose,"  he  said. 

"Hello."  She  turned  her  back  on 
him  and  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow. Behind  her,  a  chair  creaked 
as  he  sat  down. 

"Rose — ^I've  been  thinking  about 
you    all     {Continued  on  page    50) 
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■  An  amazing  radio  confession  of  a  missing 
heir  who  might  have  lost  a  fortune  if — 


By  MYRTLE 
GARVEY   JURANICS 

— who  got  her  inheritance 
through  CBS's  Court  of 
Missing  Heir%,  heard  Tues- 
day nights  at  8:00,  spon- 
sored  by    /ronized   yeast. 


^VEN  now,  I  can't  believe  it  hap- 
pened  to  me. 

I  can't  believe  that  a  blaring  lit- 
tle radio  in  an  ice  cream  parlor 
should  be  the  instrument  that 
meant  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  my  nineteen-year- 
old  daughter! 

You  see,  I'm  a  housekeeper  with 
a  fairly  easy  job,  and  though  I 
don't  make  a  lot  of  money,  I  man- 
age to  get  on  very  comfortably  and 
I've  been  able  to  bring  up  three 
wonderful  children.  Besides  my 
married  daughter,  Margaret,  I  have 
a  seventeen-year-old  boy,  Stanley, 
and  a  third  child,  Ruthie,  aged 
twelve. 

My  employer  is  a  widower  here 
in  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  I  run  his  home 
as  if  it  were  my  own.  I  do  the  mar- 
keting, the  cleaning,  the  mending 
and  I'm  happy  in  my  job.  Why 
shouldn't  I  be?  It's  better  than 
working  in  a  steam  laundry. 

Yes,  I  used  to  do  that  too.  During 
the  fourteen  years  that  I  have 
worked  to  make  ends  meet,  I've 
done  all  kinds  of  menial  labor  and 
I've  had  a  long,  hard  pull  that  be- 
gan back  in  1926  when  my  husband 
lij  abandoned  me,  leaving  me  with 
three   small  children  to   support. 

Looking  back  on  that  first  awful 
day  when  I  came  home  from  a 
neighbor's  and  found  Mike's  things 
gone,  I  still  don't  know  what  made 
him  go.  In  our  community  we  were 
considered  a  happy  couple.  Oh,  we 
quarreled  a  little  about  unimpor- 
tant things — his  staying  out  too  late 
with  the  boys  or  my  failure  to  iron 
his  shirts  properly,  but  generally 
speaking,  we  got  along  swell,  like 
you  and  your  husband  or  the  cou- 
ple next  door. 

Mike  and  I  fell  in  love  at  first 
sight.  Our  romance  began  in  Mes- 
sena,  N.  Y.  I  was  working  as  a 
waitress  in  a  little  restaurant  near 
Messena's  big  aluminum  plant.  The 
men  and  boys  from  the  plant  used 
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to  eat  in  the  restaurant  and  since 
I  was  young  and  fairly  attractive,  I 
was  one  of  their  favorites.  We'd 
all  kid  around  a  lot  together  but  I 
never  took  any  man  seriously — that 
is,  until  I  met  Mike. 

We  went  "steady"  for  three 
years.  Then  one  day  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  had  to  have  Mike  for  my 
own  or  give  him  up  altogether.  I 
figured  out  a  way  to  force  the  issue. 

"I'm  going  to  Springfield,"  I  told 
him.  "My  brother  lives  there.  Think 
maybe  I'll  stay  if  I  like  it.  A  girl 
ought  to  be  near  her  folks.  She 
ought  to  have  somebody  to  be 
close  to." 

Mike's  face  seemed  to  fall  in 
around  the  edges.  "Well,  Gee, 
Myrtle,"  he  stammered.  "I'll  cer- 
tainly miss  you  when  you're  gone. 
Gee,  it  won't  seem  right,  here  in 
Messena  without  you." 

My  heart  played  a  little  tune.  The 
plan  was  working. 


"Why  don't  you  come  along 
then?"  I  suggested. 

Mike  was  a  man  of  quick  de- 
cisions. He  decided  to  go  to  Spring- 
field with  me  just  as  suddenly  as 
he  was  to  decide  to  leave  me  sev- 
eral years  later. 

In  Springfield  we  went  straight 
to  the  home  of  my  brother  Alfred. 
Springfield  was  a  thriving  railroad 
center  and  Al  told  Mike  he  thought 
he  could  get  a  good  job  there.  Mike 
looked  at  me.  .  .  . 

"How  about  it.  Myrtle?"  he 
cleared  his  throat. 

I  nodded,  brushing  aside  the 
happy  tears.  It  was  the  most  im- 
portant moment  of  my  life.  That's 
what  I  thought  then. 

"We'll  have  a  church  wedding," 
Mike  said,  as  he  sprawled  his  name 
across  the  application  for  license. 
"None  of  this  judge  stuff  for  us. 
We  want  a  preacher  and  all  the 
fixin's."        (Continued  on  page  48) 


■  We  had  four  blood  transfusions 
and  still  Margaret  didn't  seem  to  get 
better.  I  was  constantly  at  her  side. 
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Sy  KAT€  SMITH 

Radio    Mirror's    Food    Counselor 

Listen  fo  Kate  Smith's  daily  fq/ks  over 
CBS  at  12  noon,  E.S.T.,  and  her  Friday 
night  variety  show  at  8.00  on  CBS, 
both     sponsored    by     Genera/     Foods. 

THESE  tingling,  blue-skied  au- 
tumn days  are  rushing  us  right 
along  into  thoughts  of  brown,  crisp, 
succulent  turkey — even  before 
Thanksgiving  Day  itself  actually 
comes  up  on  the  calendar.  And  the 
thought  of  turkey  brings  up  in  turn 
two  major  problems  we  face  annu- 
ally. First,  what  to  serve  with  the 
turkey  to  make  the  dinner  seem  a 
little  different.  Second,  how  to 
cook  the  turkey  the  next  two  or 
three  days  after  the  big  feast  so 
that  the  "left-overs"  will  become 
glamorous   and   exciting. 

If  these  problems,  either  or  both, 
have  driven  you  to  despair  in  years 
past,  take  heart — I  have  some  sug- 
gestions that  I  guarantee  will  make 
your  next  turkey  something  to  be 
remembered  with   gratitude. 

Although  it's  no  solution  to  prob- 
lem one  or  problem  two,  I  want  to 
add  a  tip  here  about  the  dressing. 
With  so  many  kinds  of  dressing  to 
choose  from,  it's  merely  a  matter  of 
personal  preference  which  you  se- 
lect. The  new  tip,  however,  is  to 
use  cooked  rice  or  cereal,  either  of 
which  serves  as  an  excellent  base 
for  seasonings  and  absorbs  gener- 
ous quantities  of  liquid  which  keeps 
the  turkey  from  becoming  dry. 

Problem  one — what  to  serve  with 
the  turkey  to  make  the  family  and 
guests  sit  up  and  take  notice,  is 
well  solved,  I  think,  with  three 
dishes — baked  stuffed  oranges,  car- 
rot and  sweet  potato  casserole  and 
a  pumpkin  pie  as  a  superb  finale. 

Problem  two — what  to  do  with 
left-overs,  is  explained  in  the 
menus  on  the  right. 
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BAKED  STUFFED   ORANGES 

Select  medium  oranges,  one  for  each 
person.  Parboil  in  salted  water  until 
skins  are  tender.  Cut  off  blossom  ends 
and  remove  pulp.  Combine  pulp  with 
equal  portions  of  grapefruit  sections, 
pineapple  and  dates,  all  chopped. 
Place  in  buttered  casserole  and  cover 
with  liquid  (one  cup  for  six  oranges) 
made  of  equal  portions  of  water  and 
molasses.  Bake  in  moderate  oven, 
basting  frequently  and  adding  more 
liquid  if  oranges  begin  to  get  dry. 
Just  before  serving,  sprinkle  tops  with 
shredded  cocoanut  and  brown  lightly 
under  broiler  flame.     Serve  hot. 


LET'S  TALK 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  YOUR  LSfr^mmwnm 


THE  FIRST  DAY 

Turkey  sticks  with  bacon 
Baked   potato 
Braised  celery 
Mixed  green  salad 
Hot  gingerbread 
Coffee 

Turkey  Sticks  with  Bacon 
•  Cut  turkey  into  two-inch  strips,  half 
an  Inch  thick  and  half  an  inch  wide. 
Roll  a  slice  of  bacon  around  each  stick, 
fasten  with  tooth  picks  and  cook  under 
broiler  flame,  turning  once,  until  bacon 
is  brown  and  crisp. 


THE  SECOND  DAY 

Turkey  and  ham  croquettes 
French  fried  potatoes 
String  beans  or  creamed  spinach 
Tomato  and  watercress  salad 
Caramel  custard — Coffee 

Turkey     and     Ham     Croque+t< 

1        cup  diced  turkey 

1       cup  diced  cooked  bam 

1        cup  thick  mock  brown  sauce 

1        tsp,  onion  juice 

dash  nutmeg 
1        egg 
%   cup  crumbs 
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PUMPKIN  PIE 

1  large  pastry  shell 

2  cups  steamed,  strained  pumpkin 
(or  canned  pumpkin) 

Vs   cup   New   Orleans  type   molasses 
1        tsp.  cinnamon        I/2  tsp.  salt 
1        tsp.  ginger 
1        egg        1  cup  milk 
•    Bake   pastry  shell   at  425   degrees   F. 
for  ten  minutes.     Combine  all  other  in- 
gredients  In   order   named,   adding   milk 
gradually    so    mixture    remains    smooth. 
Pour     into     partly     baked     pastry    shell, 
sprinkle  with    I    tsp.  sugar  mixed   with    I 
tsp.  cinnamon,  dot  with  butter  and  bake 
in  moderate  oven.     Serve  hot.     Garnish 
with     one     cup     cream,     whipped,     with 
half  a  cup  of  chopped   candied   ginger. 


CARROT  and  SWEET  POTATO 
CASSEROLE 

3       cups  cooked  diced  carrots 
1        lb.  sliced  cooked  sweet  potatoes 
y2   cup  New  Orleans  type  molasses 
%  tsp.  salt       Yg  tsp.  pepper 
3       this,  butter 

marshmallows 
•  Place  alternate  layers  of  carrots  and 
sweet  potatoes  in  buttered  baking 
dish,  seasoning  each  layer  with  salt, 
pepper,  butter  and  molasses.  Coat 
marshmallows  with  molasses  and  use 
for  final  layer.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees  F.)  until  thoroughly 
heated  and  browned. 


TURKSY 


^ 
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•  Combine  turkey,  ham,  onton  |Utce 
3nd  nutmeg  and  add  sufficient  mock 
jrown  sauce  so  that  mixture  will  mold 
jQsily  into  croquettes.  Roll  croquettes 
n  crumbs,  dip  into  beaten  egg  and  roll 
n  crumbs  again  and  fry  in  deep  fat 
(375  degrees  F.)  until  brown.  The 
nock  brown  sauce  is  made  just  like 
ivhite  sauce,  except  that  the  butter  and 
Hour  are  cooked  to  dark  golden  brown 
before  the  milk  is  added. 

FOR  SUNDAY  NIGHT  SUPPER 

Turkey  and  oyster  a  la  King 
Wild  rice — Green  peas 


Hearts  of  lettuce 

and  pineapple  with  French  dressing 
Maple  nut  ice  cream — Coffee 
Turkey   and    Oyster   a    La   King 
1        cup  diced  turkey 
1       cup  oysters,  chopped 
1       small  can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
cup  chopped  pimento 
cup  chopped  ripe  olives 
hardcooked  eggs,  sliced 
•  Combine  soup  and  oyster  liquid  in 
double   boiler  and   stir  until   smooth. 
Add   remaining   ingredients  and   heat 
through.    If  mixture  becomes  too  thick, 
thin  to  desired  consistency  with  milk. 
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THANK  YOU  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

1.  For  chestnut  recipes,  buy  the  nuts 
from  your  hot  roasted  chestnut  vendor. 
Easier  to  shell  than  the  home  prepared 
variety,  and  the  roasting  adds  flavor. 

2.  It's  no  trick  at  all  to  cook  French 
fried  potatoes  and  croquettes  in  the 
same  deep  fat.  Put  the  potatoes  in 
first  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  brown 
remove  them  and  let  them  cool  while 
the  croquettes  are  cooking.  While  the 
croquettes  are  draining,  pop  the  po- 
tatoes into  the  hot  fat  again;  they'll 
need  only  a  moment  for  final  browning. 

3.  If  you  want  a  sauce  for  the  cro- 
quettes, double  the  quantity  of  ingre- 
dients for  the  mock  brown  sauce  with 
which  they  are  made,  reserve  half  the 
sauce  and  keep  it  hot,  then  add  half 
to  a  cupful  of  chopped  chestnuts. 

4.  Now  we  know  what  to  do  with 
the  coarse  outer  stalks  of  celery  which 
can't  go  to  the  Thanksgiving  table. 
Make  braised  celery.  Cut  stalks  into 
two-inch  strips,  cook  until  tender  in 
boiling  salted  water,  drain  and  saute 
lightly  in  butter. 

5.  Avoid  gummy,  pasty  croquettes 
and  a  la  kings.  Dice  the  Ingredients 
but  do  not  mince  them. 

6.  Now  that  we've  disposed  of  the 
leftover  turkey  problem,  here's  an  Idea 
for  the  leftover  stuffing  and  gravy. 
Combine  them,  place  in  buttered  cas- 
serole, dot  with  butter  or  sprinkle  with 
grated  cheese  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  until  brown. 
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By      KEN      ALDEN 

ALL  radio  row  is  anxious  to  learn 
£\  whether  Kay  Kyser  or  Glenn 
•  *  Miller  attracts  the  most  pat- 
ronage when  these  two  bands  face 
each  other  in  rival  New  York  hotels 
this  Fall.  Kyser  holds  down  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  Miller  returns 
to  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

*  *       * 

Ever  since  he  organized  his  first 
band  on  the  campus  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, Sammy  Kaye  has  refused 
to  employ  girl  vocalists.  But  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Toronto,  Sammy  was 
impressed  with  the  singing  of  Louise 
Lorraine.  He  is  trying  the  girl  out 
on  theater  dates  and  if  she  clicks, 
you  should  be  able  to  hear  Louise 
on  future  swing  and  sway  broad- 
casts. This  leaves  only  Guy  Lom- 
bardo's  band  in  the  big  name 
bracket     still     allergic     to     female 

canaries. 

*  *       * 

Ziggy  Elman,  probably  one  of 
the  finest  trumpet  players,  has 
switched  from  Benny  Goodman  to 
Tommy  Dorsey,  replacing  Bunny 
Berigan  in  the  latter's  band.  Beri- 
gan  is  going  to  make  a  stab  at  lead- 
ing his  own  band  again. 

*  *        * 

Dolly  Dawn,  George  Hall's  cheru- 
bic singer  must  have  put  on  some 
weight  during  that  lengthy  road 
tour  because  she  is  now  on  a  strict 
diet.    Dieting,    however,    hasn't    af- 


fected her  excellent  singing  one  bit 


Ray  Noble  clicked  at  Chicago's 
Palmer  House  so  he  stays  there 
until  December.  The  Englishman 
is  also  heard  on  Alec  Templeton's 
NBC    commercial. 


Percy  Faith,  whose  Canadian 
Capers  have  always  brought  cheers 
from  this  pillar,  keeps  the  Carna- 
tion NBC   baton  permanently. 

*  *       * 

Nan  Wynn  is  a  wise  songbird. 
She  is  guaranteed  three  vocals  on 
every  one  of  Raymond  Scott's  CBS 

broadcasts. 

*  *       * 

There  must  be  something  to  this 
Latin-American  music.  The  Statler 
hotel  chain  has  signed  Nano  Rod- 
rigo's  crew  for  a  tour  of  their  out- 
lets, starting  in  Detroit,  October  15. 

*  *       * 

Dick      Jurgens      and      Raymond 


Because — they    love    it! 


Because   they  were   born   in  Cuba. 


Scott's  bands  are  both  burning  up 
the  midwest  and  are  headed  for  the 
east. 

SIX  LESSONS  FROM  SENOR  CUGAT 

XAVIER  CUGAT,  the  stockib 
built,  blue-eyed  Spaniard  who 
caused  a  wave  of  national  hip- 
shaking  by  popularizing  the  Rhumba 
and  other  South  American  Sways, 
likes  to  make   dates  with  himself. 

When  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1916  as  a  widely-heralded  concert 
artist,  he  vowed  to  become  the  fin- 
est violinist  or  give  up  the  career. 
He  set  a  generous  time  limit  of 
twelve  years.  After  a  careful  ap- 
praisal of  critical  notices  and  a 
waning  bank  balance,  Xavier 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sighed 
frankly  "I  am  not  good  enough  so 
I  quit." 

Although  a  confirmed  bachelor, 
his  carefully  plastered  rpiustache 
bristled  when  he  met  a  wild-eyed 
Mexican  movie  senorita  named 
Carmen.  He  asked  her  for  a  date 
and  fumed  as  only  a  Latin  can 
fume  when  she  gave  him  the  wrong 
address.  This  made  Xavier  indig- 
nant and  he  made  another  of  his 
solo  appointments:  "This  time  I 
give  myself  six  weeks  to  marry  that 
girl."     He  didn't  fail. 

Inspired  by  his  bride,  Cugat  de- 
cided to  organize  a  dance  band 
featuring  the  exotic  music  he  knew 
best. 

For  almost  five  years,  Xavier 
fiddled  fox  trots  for  Vincent  Lopez, 
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Anson  Weeks,  and  Phil  Harris, 
storaging  a  fund  of  dance  band 
knowledge  without  revealing  his 
well-laid  plans. 

"They  teach  me  so  I  keep  very 
quiet." 

When  he  needed  additional  funds, 
Cugat  turned  to  another  of  his 
talents:  drawing  caricatures,  and 
sold  them  to  many  Los  Angeles 
newspapers. 

When  he  made  his  debut  in 
Hollywood's  Montmartre  Cafe  with 
a  band  of  American  and  Cuban 
musicians,  the  reaction  to  this 
weird  combination  was  decidedly 
mixed.  Most  of  the  patrons  stared 
incredulously  at  the  bongos,  mara- 
cas,  wiros,  claves  and  other  unique 
instruments  and  stayed  off  the 
dance  floor  as  if  it  were  sprinkled 
with  porcupines.  The  date-minded 
Cugat  was  almost  ready  to  give 
himself  another  stand-up,  when  the 
more  traveled  movie  stars  like 
Dolores  Del  Rio,  Lupe  Velez,  Char- 
lie Chaplin,  and  Doug  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  came  to  the  cafe.  Their  early 
preference  of  pampas,  instead  of 
campus  tunes,  helped  immeasur- 
ably. 

However,  certain  assorted  events 
like  swing  music  and  show-off  rhum- 
ba  dancers  won  Castilian  contempt. 

"Those  semi-professional  dancers 
almost  ruined  me.  They  made  the 
rhumba  look  so  difficult  that  all  the 
other  dancers  would  sit  c.own, 
scared  stiff." 

Cugat  explained  that  the  rhumba 
and  all  its  sisters  and  brothers — 
congas,  boleros,  sons,  zambas,  and 
the  new   danzon — are   very   simple. 

"You  dance  the  rhumba  just  like 
the  foxtrot.  Only  the  rhythm  is 
accentuated.  Just  remember  to 
keep  the  top  of  your  body  rigid." 

If  you  see  any  couples  hogging 
the  floor  like  Sunday  drivers,  give 
them  an  icy  stare.  They  are  wrong, 
according  to  Senor  Cugat. 

"Cuba  is  very  hot.  When  people 
dance  there  they  are  too  tired  and 
warm  to  hop  all  over  the  place. 
They  try  to  stay  in  one  spot." 

Tunes  like  "Peanut  Vendor," 
"Carioca,"  and  "Siboney"  and  those 
weekend  cruises  to  Florida  and 
Havana  were  allies  of  pioneer  Cu- 
gat. When  radio  listeners  and 
dancers  heard  those  tunes  they 
were  surprised  that  rhumbas  could 
compete  with  any  other  popular 
tunes.  Vacationers  to  warmer  climes 
would  see  the  dances  performed 
and  rush  home  looking  for  the 
Main  Street  Madame  La  Zonga. 

Hotel     managers     watched     the 

trend    develop    and    booked    small 

rhumba    bands    to    serve    as    relief 

units  to  the  big  orchestras.  Cugat  got 

{Continued  on  page  81) 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW? 


IN  THE  radio  world,  where  time  is 
generally  calculated  in  terms  of 
thirteen  weeks,  it's  somewhat  a 
feather  in  one's  cap  to  remain  on  the 
same  program  for  ]our  entire  seasons. 
Though  she  rarely  wears  a  hat,  never- 
theless we've  got  the  feather  for  Miss 
Linda  Lee,  vivacious  vocalist  on  the 
Robert  L.  Ripley  Believe  It  or  Not 
program  heard  over  CBS  every  Fri- 
dav  night  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  attractive  Miss  Lee  was  born 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana — of  non- 
musical  parents,  and  sang  her  way 
all  through  school — just  for  the  joy 
of  it.  But  when  school  was  over  and 
she  found  working  in  a  department 
store  not  too  much  fun,  she  decided 
to  go  to  one  of  the  small  New  Orleans 
radio  stations  for  an  audition.  They 
liked  her  and  gave  her  a  weekly 
fifteen-minute  spot  on  a  sustaining 
basis,  of  course.  Then  she  received 
an  offer  from  a  Basin  Street  nightclub 
and  took  the  job  with  the  understand- 
ing that  her  real  name  was  not  to  be 
used.  One  night  came  the  inevitable 
mistake,  and  Linda's  parents  insisted 
that  her  contribution  to  the  entertain- 
ment field  was  completed. 

Little  did  they  know  what  really 
lay  in  store  .  .  .  such  as  a  trip  to  St. 
Louis;  a  four-week  engagement  at 
the  Ambassador  Theater;  radio  work 
at  KMOX;  New  York  and  appearances 
with  Russ  Morgan  and  Paul  White- 
man;  summer  stock  at  Ivoryton,  Con- 
necticut; and  several  roles  in  various 
productions   on  Broadway. 

In  1937  she  appeared  on  the  Ripley 
show  as  a  guest  .  .  .  and  before  she 
turned  around  once  slowly,  she  was 
a  permanent  member  of  his  cast.  And 
what  a  busy  young  lady  she's  been 
ever  since!  There  are  music  lessons, 
dramatic  lessons,  rehearsals,  and  in 
addition,  she  is  appearing  in  the  cur- 
rent Broadway  show,  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 

She's  little,  dark  and  sparkling  .  .  . 
loves  to  laugh,  loves  the  movies  and 
loves  to  knit  ...  in  just  that  order. 
And  we  love  to  hear  her  sing! 
*  *  * 

Miss   Phyllis   Giatnmateo,   Bristol,   Conn: 

We'd  like  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest and  publish  a  picture  of  Fletcher 
Wiley,  but  because  he  is  something 
of  a  mystery  man,  there  are  no  photo- 
graphs available.  It's  just  that  he 
insists  he  would  like  to  keep  his  per- 
sonal life  .  .  .  well,  personal.  His  real 
name  is  E.  Mclntyre  de  Pencier  and 
he  was  born  in  New  Orleans  forty- 
four  years  ago.  He  knocked  about  the 
country  for  years,  doing  all  sorts  of 
odd  jobs,  making  money,  losing  it, 
living  everywhere.  Six  years  ago  he 
walked  into  a  Los  Angeles  radio  sta- 
tion, introduced  himself  and  insisted 
that  he  had  a  radio  idea  with  a  lot  of 
possibilities.  The  station  gave  him  the 
air  time,  and  it  took  seven  long 
months  before  he  found  a  sponsor. 
Today,  his  is  one  of  the  highest  in- 
comes in  radio;  to  millions  he  is  a 
well-loved  and  trusted  friend,  and  in 
his  down-to-earth  personal  manner, 
he's  ironed  out  countless  problems  for 
his  unseen  listeners. 

Virginia  Hobson,  Pittsburgh,  Penna: 
Bonnie  Baker's  real  name  is  Evelyn 
Nelson  and  she  was  born  twenty-two 


■  From  one  guest  appearance  to  star 
for  four  consecutive  seasons — Linda 
Lee,  vocalist  on  the  Bob  Ripley  show, 
can     be     proud    of  her    achievennent. 

years  ago  in  Orange,  Texas.  She  is 
five  feet  tall  and  weighs  92  pounds. 

M.  L.  Bennet,  Alhambra,  Calif:  The 
part  of  Lynn  Edwards  in  Mystery 
House  is  played  by  Chester  Stratton, 
and  Teresa  Dale  portrays  the  role  of 
Mrs.  Pendergast. 

Mrs.  Clara  Ortell,  Los  Angeles,  Calif: 
Here's  the  cast  of  Pretty  Kitty  Kelly: 

Kitty  Kelly Arline  Blackburn 

Michael  Conway   ....  Clayton  CoUyer 

Bunny  Wilson  Helen  Choat 

Slim     Artells  Dickson 

Inspector  Grady Howard  Smith 

Mrs.  Murger Charme  Allen 

Mr.  Welby Dennis  Hooey 

Mrs.  Welby Ethel  Intropidi 

FAN  CLUB  SECTION 

Patricia  McCarthy,  524  Garfield  Av- 
enue, Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  organized 
a  Count  Basic  Swing  Club. 

All  Dick  Jurgens  fans  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Miss  Dorothy 
Suhr,  927  Kishwaukee  Street,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois. 

There  has  been  a  new  fan  club 
formed  for  Marlin  Hurt  of  the  Show- 
boat program.  You  can  join  it  by 
writing  to  Lois  Pallesen,  1637  No. 
Springfield  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  official  Fred  Waring  Fan  Club 
is  just  one  year  old,  and  though  the 
membership  is  quite  large,  they'd  like 
to  keep  growing.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested, write  to  Miss  Ruth  Stanford, 
508  Eighteenth  Street,  Union  City, 
New  Jersey. 

There's  a  very  interesting  fan  club 
known  as  the  Radio  Echoes.  They 
have  not  one  president  but  five  hon- 
oraries,  including  Lanny  Ross,  Alice 
Frost,  Johnnie  Johnston,  Winston 
Ross  and  Alec  Templeton.  Miss  Marie 
Des  Chenes,  72  Dehsle  Street,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
all  about  it. 
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8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

tastern  Standard  Time 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Peerless  Trio 

NBC- Re' :  Organ  Recital 

CBS:  Mattinata 
NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8:00 

9:00 

CBS    News  of  Europr 

8:15 
8:15 

9:15 
9:15 

NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC- Red:  Four  Showmen  Quartet 

8:30 
8:30 

9:30 
9:30 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Red:  Sunday  Drivers 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

CBS    Church  o«  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Melodic  Moods 
NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

9:30 

10:30 

NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

11:35 
8:05 

10:05 
10:05 

11:05 
11:05 

CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 
NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

8:30 
8:30 

10:30 
10:30 

11:30 
11:30 

CBS:  MAJOR   BOWES   FAMILY 
NBC-Red:  Music  and  American 

Youth  (Nov.  3) 

11:45 

11:45 

11:45 

NBC-Blue:  Ahead  of  the  Headlines 

9:00 
9:00 

11:00 
11:00 

12:00 
12:00 

NBC-Blue:  RADIO  CITY  MUSIC 

HALL 
NBC-Red:  Bonnie  Stewart 

9:30 
9:30 

11:30 
11:30 

12:30 
12:30 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Red:  Wings  Over  America 

10:00 
10:00 

12:00 
12:00 

1:00 
1:00 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Lee  Gordon  Orch. 

10:15 

12:15 

1:15 

NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

12:30 
12:30 
12:30 

1:30 
1:30 
1:30 

CBS:  March  of  Games 
NBC-Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
NBC-Red:  On  Your  Job 

11:00 
11:00 

1:00 
1:00 
1:00 

2:00 
2:00 

CBS:  United  We  Stand 
NBC-Blue:American  Pilgrimage 
NBC-Red    Smoke  Dreams 

11:30 

1:30 
1:30 

2:30 
2:30 

CBS:  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Rhythm 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

12:00 
12:00 

2:00 
2:00 

3:00 
3:00 

CBS:  N.    Y.    PHILHARMONIC 
NBC-Blue:  Great  Plays 

12:30 

2:30 

3:30 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

12:45 

2:45 

3:45 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Becker  Dog  Chats 

1:00 
1:00 

3:00 
3:00 

4:00 
4:00 

NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC- Red    Orchestra 

1:15 

3:15 

4:15 

NBC-Red  :Tony  Wons 

1:30 
1:30 
1:30 

3:30 
3:30 
3:30 

4:30 
4:30 
4:30 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 
NBC-Blue:  The  Revuers 
NBC- Red:  The  World  is  Yours 

2:00 
2:00 

2:00 

4:00 
4:00 

4:00 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 
5:00 

CBS:  Design  for  Happiness 
MBS:  Musical  Steelmakers 
NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
NBC-Red:  Met.  Opera  Auditions 

5:15 

NBC-Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

2:39 
2:30 
2:30 

4:30 
4:30 
4:30 
4:30 

5:30 
5:30 
5:30 
5:30 

CBS:  Col.  Stoopnagle 
MBS:  The  Shadow 
NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
NBC-Red:  Quaker  Variety  Show 

3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

CBS:  SILVER  THEATER 
NBC- Blue:  Gordon  Orchestra 
NBC- Red:  Catholic  Hour 

3:30 
3:30 
3:30 

5:30 
5:30 
5:30 

6:30 
6:30 
6:30 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 

MBS:  Show  of  The  Week 

NBC-Red:  Beat  the  Band 

4:00 
4:00 
8:30 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 
NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 
NBC-Red:  JACK    BENNY 

4:30 
4:30 

6:30 
6:30 
6:30 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

CBS:  Screen  Actors  Guild 
NBC-Blue:  Speak  Up  America 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

4:45 

6:45 

7:45 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

7:30 
5:00 

7:00 
7:00 

8:00 
8:00 

CBS:  HELEN    HAYES 

NBC-Red:  CHARLIE    McCARTHY 

8:00 
9:30 
5:30 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 
NBC-Blue:  Sherlock  Holmes 
NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

5:45 

7:45 

8:45 

MBS:  Dorothy  Thompson 

5:55 

7:55 

8:55 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

6:00 
9:00 
6:00 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

CBS:  FORD    HOUR 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

9:15 

8:15 

9:15 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

8:15 
6:30 

8:30 
8:30 

9:30 
9:30 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

8:00 

8:45 

9:45 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

7:30 
9:00 

9:30 
9:30 

10:30 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
NBC-Red:  Lovely  Lady 

7:45 

9:45 

10:45 

NBC-Red:  Voice  That  Walks  Beside 
You 

8:00 
8:00 

10:00 
10:00 

11:00 
11:00 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 

SUNDAY  S    HIGHLIGHTS 


Bandleader  John  Kirby — and  his  singer-wife,   Maxine  Sullivan. 
Tune-In  Bulletin  for  October  27,  November  3,  10,  17  and  24! 

October  27:  There's  a  new  variety  program  starting  this  afternoon  on  NBC-Red  at 
5:30,  sponsored  by  Quaker  Oats.  .  .  .  Bert  Gordon,  the  Mad  Russian,  is  the  comedy 
guest  star  on  Vincent  Lopez'  Show  of  the  Week,  MBS  at  6:30.  .  .  .  And  Jane  Fromon, 
who  isn't  heard  often  enough  lately,  is  guest  on  the  CBS  Design  for  Happiness  show  at 
5:00. 

November  3:  You  can  listen  to  Nino  Martini  sing  this  afternoon — by  tuning  In  Design 
for  Happiness  on  CBS  at  5:00. 

November  10:  A  new  program  for  Chicago  and  the  territory  west  of  It  is  the 
Chamberlain  Lovely  Lady  show  at  9:30,  C.S.T.  It's  a  musical  half-hour.  .  .  .  Dorothy 
Maynjor,  sensational  colored  soprano,  sings  on  the  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour,  CBS 
at  9:  .  .  .  and  Hope  Manning,  also  a  soprano,  on  Design  for  Happiness. 

November  17:  You  can  listen  to  Oscar  Levant  playing  the  piano  instead  of  wisecracking 
on  Design  for  Happiness.  .  .  .  Helen  Jepson  sings  on  the  Ford  Hour. 

November  24:  Lily  Pons  is  the  Design  for  Happiness  guest  star  today.  .  .  .  Ted  Malone 
and  his  interesting  visits  to  the  homes  of  American  poets  are  bock  on  NBC-Blue  at  2:00. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Flow  Gently,  Sweet 
Rhythm,  with  John  KIrby's  orchestra, 
Maxine  Sullivan,  and  the  Golden  Gate 
Quartet,  on  CBS  at  2:30,  E.S.T. 

Sunday's  a  busy  day  on  the  air,  but 
you  really  ought  to  find  time  to  hear  this 
unusual  musical  program.  Maybe  you  think 
you  don't  like  swing  music — but  you  never 
heard  this  kind.  It  lives  up  to  the  title 
of  the  program — it  does  flow  gently,  and 
it  is  sweet  rhythm. 

The  man  responsible  for  this  new  and 
delightful  kind  of  swing  music  is  John 
Kirby,  a  shy,  chubby,  light-complected 
Negro  who  knows  exactly  how  he  wants 
music  to  sound  and  works  like  the  dickens 
to  make  it  sound  that  way.  His  orchestra 
is  small,  consisting  of  only  five  men  besides 
himself,  and  its  personnel  is  the  same  as 
when  John  started  it  five  years  ago:  Billy 
Kyle  at  the  piano;  Charlie  Shavers, 
trumpet;  Buster  Bailey,  clarinet;  Russell 
Procope,  saxophone;  and  O'Neill  Spencer, 
drums.    John   himself  plays  the   bull  fiddle. 

John  has  four  arrangers,  in  addition, 
who  take  popular  or  classical  rr>usic  and 
re-phrase  it  so  it  sounds  the  way  the  boss 
likes  it,  melodic  and  beautiful,  not  noisy, 
but  with  a  strong  rhythm. 

The  Kirby  success  story  is  something  to 
make  you  sit  up  and  take  notice.  He  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  and  always  loved  music. 


When  he  was  ten  he  bought  a  second  hand 
trombone  with  four  dollars  he'd  saved. 
After  high  school,  he  did  odd  jobs  for 
the  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  saved  enough  to  come  to  New  York 
in  the  summer  vacation.  Bewildered  by 
the  big  city,  he  slept  in  a  Harlem  ware- 
house— and  in  the  morning  his  trombone 
was  gone. 

He  only  hod  a  few  dollars,  and  was 
saved  from  starvation  by  getting  a  job 
washing  dishes  on  a  dining  cor.  Later, 
he  worked  up  to  being  a  waiter,  and  saved 
his  money  until  he  had  $500  with  which  to 
buy  a  tuba.  He  spent  all  his  spare  time 
studying  this  and  trying  to  pick  up  jobs 
in  Harlem  bands.  When  he  was  broke 
he'd  go  back  to  the  dining  car  work. 
Eventually  he  got  a  steady  job  with  Fletcher 
Henderson,  and  stayed  there  five  years, 
switching  from  the  tuba  to  string  bass. 

In  1937  he  formed  his  own  band — the 
one  you  hear  today — and  It  opened  at  the 
Onyx  Club  in  New  York.  One  day  a  shy 
little  colored  girl  came  in  and  asked  if 
she  could  sing  with  the  band.  Her  name 
was  Maxine  Sullivan,  and  one  of  the  songs 
she  did  was  "Loch  Lomond."  In  March, 
1938,  John  and  Maxine  were  married,  and 
now  Maxine  confines  her  professional  work 
pretty  much  to  radio  and  recording  dates 
with  her  husband's  band. 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

BEN  ALEXANDER — the  announcer  on  tonight's  Chase  and 
Sanborn  program  on  NBC.  This  expert  master  of  cere- 
monies is  the  same  Ben  Alexander  who  was  a  child  actor 
when  the  movies  were  young.  He's  29  now,  and  still  ap- 
pears in  pictures  occasionally,  but  devotes  most  of  his 
time  to  radio.  You'll  hear  him  on  his  own  program.  Little 
or   Hollywood,   at   9:35   tomorrow   night   over   NBC-Blue. 


INSIDE   RADIO-The  Radio  Mirror  Almanac 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

ui 

ui 

8:30 
8:30 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

2:00 

8:05 
2:30 

9:05 
9:15 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

8:45 
8:45 

9:45 
9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

8:45 

9:00 
9:00 

10:00 
10:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norrls 
NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

1:15 
10:30 

9:15 
9:15 
9:15 

10:15 
10:15 
10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

1:45 

9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

2:30 

9:45 
9:45 
4:30 

10:45 
10:45 
10:45 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

1:45 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

11:00 
11:00 
11:00 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
NBC-Blue:  1  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC- Red:  The  Man  1  Married 

12:00 
8:15 

10:15 
10:15 

11:15 
11:15 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:00 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

11:30 
11:30 
11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

11:15 

10:45 
10:45 

11:45 
11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

9:00 
9:00 

11:00 
11:00 

12:00 
12:00 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

9:15 
9:15 

11:15 
11:15 

12:15 
12:15 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

9:30 
9:30 

11:30 
11:30 

12:30 
12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

9:45 

11:45 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

10:00 

12:00 

1:00 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

10:15 

12:15 

1:15 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 

10:30 

12:30 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

12:45 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

3:00 
11:00 

1:00 
1:00 

2:00 
2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

3:30 
11:15 

1:15 
1:15 

2:15 
2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

11:30 
11:30 
11:30 

1:30 
1:30 
1:30 

2:30 
2:30 
2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Blue:  Rochester  Orchestra 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

11:45 
11:45 

1:45 
1:45 

2:45 
2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  1 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

12:00 
12:00 

2:00 
2:00 
2:00 

3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

12:15 
12:15 

2:15 
2:15 

3:15 
3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

12:30 
12:30 

2:30 
2:30 
2:30 

3:30 
3:30 
3:30 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

12:45 
12:45 

2:45 
2:45 
2:45 

3:45 
3:45 
3:45 

CBS:  Lecture  Hall 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

1:00 
1:00 

3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

4:00 
4:00 
4:00 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 
1:15 
1:15 

3:15 
3:15 
3:15 

4:15 
4:15 
4:15 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

1:30 
1:30 

3:30 
3:30 

4:30 
4:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC- Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

12:30 

3:45 
3:45 

4:45 
4:45 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC- Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

8:30 
2:00 
2:00 

4:00 
4:00 
4:00 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

2:15 

4:15 
4:15 

5:15 
5:15 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC- Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC- Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

2:45 
5:45 
2:45 

4:45 
5:45 

4:45 

5:45 
5:45 
5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

S:55 

10:00 

6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 

5:05 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

3:15 

5:15 

6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

10:00 

5:30 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

3:45 

5:45 

6:45 
6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

8:00 
8:00 

6:00 
6:00 

7:00 
7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

8:15 

6:15 

7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

7:30 
8:30 
7:30 

9:30 
6:30 
8:30 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

CBS:  BLONDIE 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Red:  BURNS   AND   ALLEN 

9:00 
8:30 
5:00 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

CBS:  Those  We  Love 
NBC-Blue;  1  Love  a  Mystery 
NBC-Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 

8:30 
8:30 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

CBS:  Howard  and  Shelton 
NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 
NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 

8:00 
8:00 

8:00 
8:00 

9:00 
9:00 

CBS:  LUX   THEATER 
NBC-Red:  Doctor  i.Q. 

7:30 

8:30 

9:30 

NBC- Red:  Show  Boat 

7:00 
7:00 

9:00 
9:00 

10:00 
10:00 

CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 
NBC-Red:  America  Sings 

iNilY'S   HlGHllGHTS 


Two  of  Those  We  Love  stars — Helen  Wood  and  Donald  Woods. 

Tune-In   Bulletin  for  October  28.  November  4,   11,   18  and  25! 

October  28:    Have  you  succeeded  yet  in  finding  all  your  favorite  daytime  serials  since 

Daylight    Saving    Time    ended    and    so    many    of   them    changed    time?     The    program 

guide  at  the  left  ought  to  help  you  out,  if  you  haven't. 
November  4:    The   positively  final   campaign   speeches  are  on  the  air  tonight,   and   the 

Democrats  have  the  last  word,  with  a  program  on  NBC-Red  from  I  1:00  to  12:00,  E.S.T. 
November    II:     Twenty-two    years    ago    today    an    Armistice    was    signed    for    the    first 

World  War. 
November    18:    There's  plenty  of  drama   on  the  air  tonight:   Those  We   Love,   I    Love  a 

Mystery,  the  Lux  Theater. 
November  25:    Find  out  how  rubber  is  extracted  from  trees  and  made  into  useful  articles 

by  listening   to  Americans  at  Work,  this   morning    at  9:15  on   CBS.     It's   part  of  the 

School  of  the  Air. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Those  We  Love,  a 
dramatic  serial  starring  Nan  Grey,  Donald 
Woods,  Richard  Cromwell  and  Helen 
Wood,  on  CBS  at  8:00  E.S.T.  and  9:00 
P.S.T.,  and  sponsored  by  Teel. 

Because  the  people  in  Those  We  Love 
ore  pleasant,  normal  and  interesting,  this 
has  become  so  popular  a  serial  that  it 
has  been  able  to  survive  extended  vaca- 
tions off  the  air,  plus  changes  in  time, 
network,  and   sponsorship. 

The  four  young  stars  of  Those  We  Love 
are  as  handsome  a  group  of  kids  as  you'd 
ever  want  to  meet.  Three  of  them — Nan 
Grey,  Donald  Woods  and  Richard  Crom- 
well, who  play  Kathy,  Dr.  Leslie  Foster,  and 
Kit — come  to  radio  from  the  movies.  The 
fourth,  Helen  Wood,  who  is  Elaine  Dascom, 
is  a  product  of  radio,  although  she  has 
appeared  in  a  few  movies  as  well.  Oscar 
O'Shea,  as  John  Marshall,  Alma  Kruger 
as  Aunt  Emily,  and  Virginia  Sale  as 
Martha,  are  all  veterans  of  both  stage  and 
screen.  Virginia  Sale  is  the  sister  of  the 
late  Chic  Sale,  and  like  him,  specializes  in 
homespun  dialects.  Agnes  Ridgeway,  who 
writes  Those  We  Love,  says  that  the  char- 
acter of  Martha,  as  Virginia  plays  her, 
is  the  kind  of  cook  who  can  "cook  for  com- 
pany either  way — either  so  they'll  come 
again  or  so  they'll  stay  away." 

A  full-fledged  member  of  the  cast  is 
Lee  Millar,  who  does  dog-barks  and  other- 
wise    impersonates     Rags,     the     Marshall's 


dog.  A  real  dog,  naturally,  couldn't  be 
trusted  to  bark  when  the  script  cued  him 
in,  so  an  imitator  must  be  employed.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  real  Rags  who  is  the  mascot 
for  Those  We  Love  and  comes  to  every  re- 
hearsal. He's  part  Sealyham  and  part 
runt  sheepdog,  and  Lee  Millar  has  regular 
work-outs  with  him,  when  he  studies  Rags' 
barks  and  growls  and  whines  to  make  sure 
that  the  imitations  are  perfect.  In  addi- 
tion, he  once  made  a  set  of  phonograph 
records,  including  sounds  made  by  the  dog 
and  by  himself.  When  listeners  weren't 
able  to  tell  the  difference,  Lee  relaxed 
and  knew  he  was  a  success.  The  amazing 
things  that  go  on  in  radio! 

Nan  Grey,  whose  real  name  is  Eschol 
Miller,  is  the  wife  of  Jackie  Westrope,  one 
of  America's  best  and  most  successful 
jockeys.  Nan  loves  horses,  and  would  like 
to  be  as  expert  at  riding  them  as  her 
husband  is,  but  he  doesn't  believe  in 
busman's  holidays  and  refuses  to  ride  in 
his  leisure  time.  And  since  her  leisure  time 
usually  coincides  with  his,  Nan's  pretty 
much  given  up  her  ambition. 

Richard  Cromwell  and  Helen  Wood  are 
both  unmarried,  but  Donald  Woods  is  the 
husband  of  Josephine  Van  der  Horck.  They 
eloped  to  Tiajuana,  Mexico,  in  1928,  and 
have  two  children  now — Conrad,  7,  and 
Linda  Margaret,  4.  Conrad,  since  he  is 
"a  chip  off  the  old  block,"  is  appro- 
priately   nicknamed    "Splinter." 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

JOSEPHINE  GILBERT — Chicago-born  actress  who  plays 
Miss  Branch  in  Kitty  Keene,  dramatic  serial  heard  over 
NBC-Red  in  Chicago  and  westward.  Josephine  found  her 
first  radio  success  in  Detroit,  where  she  played  in  The 
Green  Hornet  and  other  programs,  then  returned  to  work 
in  her  home  town,  Chicago.  While  Midstream  was  on  the 
air,    she    was    heard    as    Amy.    She's    tiny    and    vivacious. 


Complete  Programs  from  October  25  to  November  26 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

lA 

in 

a.' 
2:00 

u 
8:0? 
2:30 

8:30 
9:05 
9:15 

NBC-Red:Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

8:45 
8:45 

9:45 
9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

8:45 

9:00 
9:00 

10:00 
10:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

1:15 
10:30 

9:15 
9:15 
9:15 

10:15 
10:15 
10:15 

CBS:  tWyrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

1:45 

9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

2:30 

9:45 
9:45 
4:30 

10:45 
10:45 
10:45 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

10:45 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

11:00 
11:00 
11:00 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  1  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC-Red:  The  Man  1   Married 

17:00 
8:15 

10:15 
10:15 

11:15 
11:15 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:00 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

11:30 
11:30 
11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC- Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

11:15 

10:45 
10:45 

11:45 
11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

9:00 
9:00 

11:00 
11:00 

12:00 
12:00 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

9:15 
9:15 

11:15 
11:15 

12:15 
12:15 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

9:30 
9:30 

11:30 
11:30 

12:30 
12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

9:45 

11:45 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

10:00 

12:00 

1:00 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

10:15 
10:15 

12:15 
12:15 

1:15 
1:15 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
NBC-Red:  Tony  Wons 

10:30 

12:30 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

12:45 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

3:00 
11:00 

1:00 
1:00 

2:00 
2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

3:30 
11:15 

1:15 
1:15 

2:15 
2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

11:30 
11:30 

1:30 
1:30 

2:30 
2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC- Red:  Valiant  Lady 

11:45 
11:45 

1:45 
1:45 

2:45 
2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  1 

NBC-Red:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 

12:00 
12:00 

2:00 
2:00 
2:00 

3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBrlde 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

12:15 
12:15 

2:15 
2:15 

3:15 
3:15 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

12:30 
12:30 

2:30 
2:30 
2:30 

3:30 
3:30 
3:30 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

12:45 
12:45 

2:45 
2:45 

3:45 
3:45 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC- Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

1:00 
1:00 

3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

4:00 
4:00 
4:00 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 
1:15 
1:15 

3:15 
3:15 
3:15 

4:15 
4:15 
4:15 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

1:30 
1:30 

3:30 
3:30 

4:30 
4:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

12:30 

3:45 
3:45 

4:45 
4:45 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

8:30 
2:00 
2:00 

4:00 
4:00 
4:00 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

2:15 

4:15 
4:15 

5:15 
5:15 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

2:45 
5:45 
2:45 

4:45 
5:45 

4:45 

5:45 
5:45 
5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

7:55 
3:00 

5:00 
5:00 

6:90 
6:00 

CBS:  News 

NBC- Red:  Lil  Abner 

5:05 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:00 

5:30 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

3:45 

5:45 

6:45 
6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

8:00 
4:00 
8:00 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY    ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

8:15 
4:15 

6:15 
6:15 

7:15 
7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

4:30 

6:30 

7:30 

CBS:  Helen  Menken 

6:45 

7:45 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

5:00 
8:30 
8:30 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

CBS:  Court  of  Missing  Heirs 
NBC-Blue:  Ben  Bernie 
NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

5:30 
5:30 
5:30 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

CBS:  FIRST    NIGHTER 
MBS:  La  Rosa  Concerts 
NBC-Red:  Horace  Heidt 

9:00 
9:30 

8:00 
8:00 

9:00 
9:00 

(  BS:  We,  the  People 
NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

6:30 
6:30 
6:30 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

CBS:  Professor  Quiz 
NBC-Blue:  Meet  Mr.  Weeks 
NBC-Red:  McGee  and  Molly 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  Bob  Hope 

7:30 

9:30 

10:30 

NBC-Rod:  Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse 

7:45 

9:45 

10:45 

CBS:  News  of  the  War 

TUESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


Professor  Quii  and   announcer  Bob  Trout  start  another  year  on  the  air. 
Tune-In   Bulletin  for  October  29,   November  5,   12,   19  and  26! 

October  29:    For  a  program  that's  a  fine  mixture  of  comedy  and  human-interest  drama, 

tune  in  We,  The  People,  on  CBS  tonight  at  9:00. 
November    5:     Don't    forget    to    vote    today    .    .    .    and    tonight    you    can    listen    in    to 

practically  any  station  and  learn  how  the  whole  nation  voted.  .  .  .  Information  Please 

has  its  last  broadcast  tonight  before  moving  to  Friday  night  for  a  new  sponsor. 
November    12:    A   program   that  made   many  friends   last   season    returns  tonight.      It's 

Meet  Mr.  Weeks  (not  to  be  confused  with  Meet  Mr.  Meek),  in  which  Edward  Weeks, 

editor  and  writer,  speaks  his  mind.    Listen  at  9:35  on  NBC-Blue.  .  .  .  Another  returning 

program  is  the  La  Rosa  Concert  series,  at  8:30  on  Mutual. 
November   19:    Jimmy  Dorsey  and  his  orchestra  open  tonight  at  Meadowbrook  Country 

Club,  broadcasting  over  NBC. 
November  26:    That's  an  amusing  game  Ben  Bernie  plays  on  his  program  tonight  at  8:00 

over  NBC-Blue — and  in  addition  you  hear  the  voice  of  lovely  Carol  Bruce. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  Professor  Quiz, 
on  CBS  at  9:30,  E.S.T.,  sponsored  by  Velvet 
Smoking  Tobacco. 

Just  four  years  ago  this  month,  Professor 
Quiz  first  went  on  the  air,  which  makes 
him  the  grandaddy  of  all  question-ond- 
answer  men.  Of  course  you  might  argue 
that  Vox  Pop  was  ahead  of  him,  but  on  the 
other  hand.  Vox  Pop  isn't  strictly  a  quiz 
program,  and  doesn't  give  prizes  to  the 
contestants  who  have  the  most  knowledge. 

If  you're  coming  to  New  York  on  a  visit, 
why  don't  you  make  arrangements  to  com- 
pete on  Professor  Quiz'  program?  It's  easy 
enough.  All  you  have  to  do  is  write  to  the 
Professor,  in  care  of  CBS,  telling  him  when 
you  expect  to  be  in  New  York  and  asking 
to  be  on  his  show.  If  you  give  him  plenty 
of  notice  in  advance,  the  chances  ore 
you'll  receive  a  wire  telling  you  you're 
elected  for  the  program.  Except  on  one 
program  a  year,  or  when  he's  on  tour,  the 
Professor  likes  to  have  out-of-towners  on 
his  show,  with  only  one  New  Yorker. 

The  exception  is  at  Christmas-time, 
when  he  picks  as  contestants  people  who 
are  unable  to  leave  New  York  for  their 
homes.  He  thinks  it's  the  next  best  thing 
for  them  to  appear  on  his  show,  so  that 
at  least  their  relatives  at  home  can  listen. 

In  the  four  years  he's  been  on  the  air. 
Quiz  figures  he — or  rather  his  sponsors — 
have  given  away  $65,000  in  prizes  to  con- 
testants and  people  who  send  in  questions 
for  use  on  the  program.  First  and  second 
prizes  of  25  and   15  silver  dollars  are  given 


away  on  each  program  to  the  two  highest- 
scoring  contestants,  and  checks  for  $25  are 
mailed  each  week  to  the  six  people  who 
send   in  the   best  lists  of  six  questions. 

The  silver-dollar  business  used  to  be  a 
big  problem,  and  sometimes  still  is.  One 
of  the  duties  of  Lee  Little,  the  director  of 
the  program,  is  to  supply  the  40  silver 
dollars  every  week.  In  the  first  year  Quiz 
was  on  the  air  Lee  used  to  hunt  silver 
dollars  in  every  bank  in  New  York.  Now 
he  has  an  arrangement  with  one  bank  to 
supply  the  silver,  but  when  Quiz  is  on 
tour,  as  he  frequently  is,  Lee  must  carry 
around  a  bagful  of  silver  all  the  time, 
in  order  not  to  be  caught  in  a  town  where 
the  coins  aren't  available. 

Quiz  is  really  Dr.  Craig  Earl,  a  former 
vaudeville  trouper.  He  doesn't  tell  very 
much  about  the  years  before  he  went  on 
the  air,  but  a  good  guess  is  that  he  used 
to  be  a  professional  magician.  He  still 
practices  magic  tricks  as  a  hobby,  and 
likes  nothing  better  when  he's  traveling 
around  the  country  than  to  visit  orphan- 
ages and  hospitals  and  put  on  impromptu 
shows. 

Mrs.  Quiz  helps  the  Professor  on  the 
program  and  acts  as  one  of  the  score- 
keepers.  She's  a  little  blonde  woman,  very 
sweet-faced  and  pleasant.  They  have  a 
son,  Arthur,  who  is  a  student  at  Stock- 
bridge  Agricultural  College,  and  has  no 
intention  of  going  into  radio  or  doing  any- 
thing else  which  would  make  him  live  in 
a  city. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

GEORGE  BARNES — the  19-year-ol(i  guitarist  you're  likely 
to  hear  doing  solos  on  almost  any  NBC  musical  show  orig- 
inating in  Chicago — Club  Matinee,  Breakfast  Club,  Planta- 
tion Party,  Show  Boat,  to  name  a  few.  He  plays  an  am- 
plified guitar,  which  has  a  more  resonant  tone  than  an 
ordinary  guitar  and  works  with  electricity.  Because  he 
loved  music  too  much  to  waste  time  at  anything  else,  he 
left  high  school  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  and  has 
been  playing  in  bands  ever  since.  He  looks  like  a  very 
calm  person,  but  really  has  terrible  stage  fright  at  the 
mike.    He  was  married  last  March  to  singer  Adrienne  Guy. 

RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   MIBROB 
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IS  the  first  portrait  of  Annette 
cr  painted  from  life!  It  is  the  second 

■it  in  a  series  of  individual  studies 
I  happy,  healthy  Dionne  Quints. 
ronne  was  first.  Now  you  sec  Annette, 
on  will  follow  paintings  of  Marie,  Eniilie, 
cile.  Watch  for  them!  They're  exquisite. 
Willy  Pogany,  famous  American  artist, 
picts  the  lovely  personality  of  Annette. 
hat  a  lovable,  interesting  little  person 
;  i.>!  This  most  talented  of  the  Quints 
presses  her  many  and  varying  moods 
music.  She  can't  read  a  note,  but  has 
exceptional  "musical  ear"  and  can  play 
nost  any  tune  with  two  fingers. 
iVnnette  is  straightforward,  honest.  She 
tantly  commands  admiration  and  re- 
;ct.  She's  a  good  student,  an  excellent 
^anizer,  and  lots  of  fun! 

ii 

like  Karo  because  it  makes  my  milk 
te  so  good!"  Karo  does  flavor  milk 
iciously,  makes  it  much  more  tempting, 
thousands  of  children  have  discovered, 
it  two  teaspoons  of  Karo  in  a  glass  of 
k  greatly  increases  its  food-energy  value. 

DR.  ALLAN  ROY  DAFOE  SAYS: 

aro  is  the  only  syrup  served  to  the 
)nne  Quintuplets.  Its  Dextrose  and 
Itpse  are  ideal  carbohydrates  for  grow- 
i  children." 


WISE  ANNETTE  SAYS  i 
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KARO 
RED  LABEL 

(Crystal  White) 
Perfect  sweeten- 
ing for  fruits, 
beverages.  Fine 
for    preserving. 


KARO 
WAFFLE 
SYRUP 

It's  new, 
delicious, 
different! 
It  has  a 
flavor  all 
its  own! 


KARO 
BLUE  LABEL 

Delicious  as  a 
spread.  A  fine 
dessert  sauce.  It 
adds  new  interest 
to  cooked  dishes. 


TRY  mt: 


FOR  TWO  GENERATIONS  Karo  has  enjoyed  a  place 
of  honor  as  America's  favorite  Table  Syrup.  Now 
it  also  has  "taken  over"  in  the  kitchen.  Women 
have  discovered  that  this  delicious,  nutritious  syrup 
works  flavor  wonders  in  food. 

Karo  adds  new  zest  to  baked  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  apples,  bananas.  It  makes  them  extra 
appetizing,  extra  flavorful. 

Perk  up  your  cakes,  cookies,  pie  fillings  with 
Karo.  Try  it  in  cake  icings,  too.  You  will  always 
get  smooth,  delicious  results.  All  grocers  sell  Karo. 

ALL  KARO  SYRUPS  ARE   RICH   IN  DEXTRINS, 

MALTOSE    AND    DEXTROSE    (Food -Energy  Sugar) 
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He  wants  to  see  me  every  night!" 


No  wonder  Janey  was  thrilled  .  .  .  here  was  the 
most  popular  boy  in  town  asking  for  "solid"  dates 
while  other  girls  were  green  with  envy.  And  yet 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  had  absolutely  ignored 
her.  What  explained  his  old  indifference  and  his 
sudden  new  interest?  This  may  be  the  answer. 

Perhaps  Janey  got  a  tip  that  her  breath  wasn't 
what  it  should  be  .  .  .  and  started  using  Listerine 
every  night  and  morning,  and  between  times  be' 
fore  parties.  And  oh!  what  a  difference  that  can 
make.  After  all,  there's  probably  nothing  that 
kills  a  romance  so  quickly  as  halitosis  (bad  breath). 

How's  Your  Breath? 

You  can't  always  tell  when  your  breath  is  offensive 


due  to  local  causes  in  the  mouth,  so  the  safest  course 
is  to  be  always  on  guard  with  Listerine  Antiseptic. 

Some  cases  of  halitosis  are  due  to  systemic  con' 
ditions,  but  most  cases,  say  some  authorities,  are 
due  to  the  fermentation  of  tiny  food  particles  on 
teeth,  gums  and  mouth  surfaces.  Listerine  Anti' 
septic  halts  such  fermentation  and  overcomes  the 
odors  it  causes.  Your  breath  becomes  sweeter, 
purer,  less  likely  to  offend  others. 

Keep  Listerine  Antiseptic  always  on  hand 
and  use  it  before  your  "big  date."  It  may  pay 
you  rich  rewards  in  popularity. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

Q.' 
2:IH) 

U 

8:30 
8:30 

N'BC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 
N'BC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8:05 
2:30 

9:05 
9:15 

\BC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 
CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

8:45 
8:45 

9:45 
9:45 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
N'BC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

8:45 

9:00 
9:00 

10:00 
10:00 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

1:15 
10:30 

9:15 
9:15 
9:15 

10:15 
10:15 
10:15 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
N'BC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

1:45 

9:30 
9:30 
9:30 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

2:30 

9:45 
9:45 
4:30 

10:45 
10:45 
10:45 

CBS    Woman  of  Courage 
N'BC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
N'BC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

10:45 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

11:00 
11:00 
11:00 

CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
N'BC-Blue:  1  Love  Linda  Dale 
N'BC-Red:  The  Man  1  Married 

12:00 
8:15 

10:15 
10:15 

11:15 
11:15 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

u:ao 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

11:30 
11:30 
11:30 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 
NBC- Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

U:15 

10:45 
10:45 

11:45 
11:45 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
N'BC-Red:  David  Harum 

9:00 
9:00 

11:00 
11:00 

12:00 
12:00 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

9:15 
9:15 

11:15 
11:15 

12:15 
12:15 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

9:30 
9:30 

11:30 
11:30 

12:30 
12:30 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

9:45 

11:45 

12:45 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

10:00 

12:00 

1:00 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

10:15 

12:15 

1:15 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 

10:30 

12:30 

1:30 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

12:45 

1:45 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

3:00 
11:00 

1:00 
1:00 

2:00 
2:00 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
N'BC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

3:30 
11:15 

1:15 
1:15 

2:15 
2:15 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

N'BC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

11:30 
11:30 

1:30 
1:30 

2:30 
2:30 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

11:45 
11:45 

1:45 
1:45 

2:45 
2:45 

CBS:  My  Son  and  1 
NBC-Red:  Betty  Crocker 

12:00 
12:00 

2:00 
2:00 
2:00 

3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
XBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

12:15 
12:15 

2:15 
2:15 

3:15 
3:15 

N'BC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
N'BC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

12:30 
12:30 

2:30 
2:30 
2:30 

3:30 
3:30 
3:30 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
N'BC-Blue;  John's  Other  Wife 
XBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

12:45 
12:45 
12:45 

2:45 
2:45 
2:45 

3:45 
3:45 
3:45 

CBS:  Lecture  Hall 
N'BC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

1:00 
1:00 

3:00 
3:00 
3:00 

4:00 
4:00 
4:00 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
N'BC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15 
1:15 
1:15 

3:15 
3:15 
3:15 

4:15 
4:15 
4:15 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
N'BC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

1:30 
1:30 

3:30 
3:30 

4:30 
4:30 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

12:30 

3:45 
3:45 

4:45 
4:45 

CBS    Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

8:30 
2:00 
2:00 

4:00 
4:00 
4:00 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Girl  Alone 

2:15 

4:15 
4:15 

5:15 
5:15 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

2:45 
5:45 
2:45 

4:45 
5:45 
4:45 

5:45 
5:45 
5:45 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

8:55 
3:00 

10:00 
5:00 

6:00 
6:00 

CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

5:05 

6:05 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

3:15 

5:15 

6:15 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

10:00 

5:30 

6:30 

CBS:  Paul.Sullivan 

3:45 

5:45 

6:45 
6:45 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
N'BC-Blue;  Lowell  Thomas 

8:00 
4:00 
8:00 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY   ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

8:15 
4:15 

6:15 
6:15 

7:15 
7:15 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
N'BC-Blue;  Mr.  Keen 

7:30 
8:30 
4:30 

6:30 
6:30 
6:30 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

CBS:  Meet  Mr.  Meek 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
NBC-Red;  Cavalcade  of  America 

4:45 

6:45 

7:45 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

6:30 
8:00 
8:00 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

CBS:  Big  Town 
N'BC-Blue:  Quiz  Kids 
N'BC-Red:  Hollywood  Playhouse 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

7:30 
7:30 
7rf0 

8:30 
8:30 
8;30 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

NBC-Blue;  Manhattan  at  Midnight 

N'BC-Red:  Plantation  Party 

9:00 
6:00 
9:00 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

CBS:  FRED   ALLEN 
N'BC-Blue;  Song  of  Your  Life 
NBC-Red:  EDDIE   CANTOR 

9:30 

8:30 

9:30 

NBC-Red;  Mr.  District  Attorney 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

CBS;  Glenn  Miller 

MBS;  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red;   KAY   KYSER'S  COLLEGE 

WEDNESDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 


■  Harry   Salter   and   vocalist  Clark   Dennis   broadcast  The  Song   of  Your   Life. 
Tune-In    Bulletin   for   October   30,    November   6,    13    and   20! 

October  30:  Tommy  Dorsey  and  his  orchestra  open  tonight  at  the  New  Palladium 
ballroom  in  Los  Angeles,  and  you'll  hear  their  music  on  CBS.  ...  A  talk  everybody 
ought  to  be  interested  in  is  being  given  tonight  by  Leon  Henderson  about  National 
Defense— CBS  at   11:15. 

November  6:  Do  you  know  how  to  raise  a  president?  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.   Department  of  Labor  tells  you   how  on  a   program   on    NBC-Blue  today  at  2:00. 

November  13:  Thrilling  dramatizations  of  incidents  in  American  history  make  up  the 
Cavalcade  of  America,  on  NBC-Red  tonight  at  7:30. 

November  20:  It  oughtn't  to  be  hard  to  get  a  good  laugh  between  9:00  and  9:30 
tonight.    You  can  take  your  pick  of  Eddie  Cantor  on   NBC-Red  or  Fred  Allen  on  CBS. 


ON  THE  AIR  TONIGHT:  The  Song  of 
Your  Life,  with  Harry  Salter's  orchestra 
and  guest  stars,  at  9:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  on 
NBC-Blue. 

Everybody,  Harry  Salter  thinks,  has 
found  one  song  which  has  meant  more  to 
his  life  than  any  other — the  Song  He'll 
Never  Forget — and  this  program  is  de- 
signed to  tell  the  dramatic  stories  which 
connect  songs  to  the  lives  and  emotions 
of  human   beings. 

For  instance — to  show  you  how  it  works — 
on  a  recent  program  Salter  and  the  or- 
chestra played  "Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold"  at  the  suggestion  of  a  man  who 
had  been  born  and  brought  up  on  New 
York's  East  Side.  The  story  behind  the  song 
was  that  the  narrator  and  four  friends, 
when  they  were  children,  used  to  form  a 
little  orchestra  which  met  for  musical  eve- 
nings. One  of  the  boys,  a  violinist,  wasn't 
really  able  to  play  so  very  well,  but  there 
was  one  song  he  performed  beautifully — 
"Silver   Threads   Among    the    Gold." 

Years  passed,  and  the  boys  grew  up  and 
lost  touch  with  each  other.  But  one  day, 
twenty-five  years  later,  the  man  who  told 
the  story  received  a  letter  from  the  violin- 
ist, who  was  anxious  to  have  a  reunion  of 
the  old  gong.  After  some  difficulty,  the 
other  members  were  located,  and  the  re- 
union was  held.  But — and  here  was  the 
strange  thing — the  violinist's  desire  for  a 
reunion  seemed  to  be  a  premonition  of  his 
own  death,  which  occurred  a  few  days 
after  he  had  played  "Silver  Threads  Among 
the   Gold"   as   beautifully  as   ever. 

Famous  people  occasionally  bring  the 
stories   of  the   Songs   of  Their   Lives  to   the 


program,  but  the  best  and  most  dramatic 
stories,  Harry  Salter  says,  come  from  plain 
people  who  write  in,  as  they're  invited  to 
do.  So  if  you  know  a  song  that  has  had 
an  unforgettable  influence  on  your  own 
life,  sit  down  and  put  the  story  on  paper 
and  send  it  in  to  the  program. 

Harry  Salter,  who  had  the  bright  idea 
of  presenting  a  program  like  this,  has  been 
one  of  radio's  best  bandleaders  since  1926, 
but  he's  never  attained  the  ambition  he 
had  when  he  started,  which  was  to  direct 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  orchestra.  He 
makes  up  for  this  lack  by  persuading  mem- 
bers of  his  orchestra  or  other  bandleaders 
to  join  him  in  their  leisure  time  in  playing 
classical    chamber-music. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  you  hear  soon  that 
The  Song  of  Your  Life  has  found  itself  o 
sponsor.  NBC  likes  the  program  so  much 
that  they're  giving  it  a  big  build-up,  in 
hopes  of  having  another  Information, 
Please  on  their  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  argument  between  the  networks  and 
the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers  (ASCAP)  isn't 
settled  before  January  I,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  put  a  program  of  this  sort 
on  the  air.  ASCAP  owns  the  copyrights 
on  most  of  America's  well-known  songs, 
and  the  argument,  which  is  about  money, 
may  result  in  ASCAP  withdrawing  all  its 
songs  from  the  air.  And  that  would  mean 
that  if  The  Song  of  Your  Life  was  an 
ASCAP-owned  song  (and  the  chances  are 
it  would  be)  you  couldn't  tell  about  it  on 
the  air.  Song  of  Your  Life  is  such  a  good 
idea  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  anything 
like  that  happened. 


h      DECEIVIBER,    1940 


SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

TRUMAN  BRADLEY — one  of  radio's  handsomest  and  best 
known  announcers,  who's  heard  tonight  on  the  Hollywood 
Playhouse  over  NBC-Red.  Truman  was  born  35  years  ago 
in  Sheldon,  Mo.,  and  as  a  high  school  youngster  walked 
off  with  the  state  debating  championship.  He  studied  law 
in  college,  but  left  his  Blackstone  for  a  salesman's  job 
and,  later,  on  the  advice  of  Goodman  Ace,  a  career  on 
the  stage.  In  1929  he  went  to  work  as  an  announcer  on 
KFI  in  Los  Angeles  and  has  been  slinging  words  ever  since. 
He's  six  feet  tall,  has  gray-blue  eyes  and  dork  brown 
hair,  weighs  170  pounds,  and  has  been  married  since  1937. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST    CLUB 

NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

NBC-Red:  Isabel  Manning  Hewson 

CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:  This  Small  Town 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
NBC-Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Blue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
NBC- Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC- Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Houi 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
NBC- Red:  Tony  Wons 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Blue:  Margaret  C.  Banning 
NBC- Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC- Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  My  Son  and  I 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC- Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  Hilltop  House 
NBC- Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC- Red:  Girl  Alone 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  News 
NBC-Red:  Lil  Abner 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Bob  Edge 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC- Blue:  Easy  Aces 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

CBS:  Vox  Pop 
NBC-Red:  Bob  Crosby 

NBC- Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Ask  It  Basket 

NBC- Blue:  Pot  o'  Gold 
NBC- Red:  Good  News 

CBS:  Strange  As  It  Seems 
NBC-Blue:  Canadian  Holiday 
NBC-Red:  The  Aldrich  Family 

CBS:   MAJOR    BOWES 

NBC-Blue:  Rochester  Philharmonic 

NBC-Red:   KRAFT    MUSIC    HALL 

NBC-Blue:  America's  Town  Meeting 

(Nov.  14)  j 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

CBS:  Choose  Up  Sides 

NBC- Red:  Musical  Americana 

CBS:  News  of  the  War 


iHURSDAYS    HIGHLIGHTS 


Stars  of  Mother  of  Mine — Agnes  Young,  Donald  Coolt  and   Ruth  Yorlte. 
Tune-In   Bulletin  for  October  31,  November  7,  14  and  21! 

October  31:     Raymond    Paige's  impressive   Musical  Americana    program   is  on  Thursday 

nights  now,  at   10:30  over  NBC-Red. 
November  7:    The  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra  begins  its  broadcast  season  tonight, 

on  NBC-Blue  at  9:00,  with  Jose  Iturbi  conducting. 
November    14:   America's  Town    Meeting   of  the   Air,   that  fascinating    debate    program 

in  which  even  the  audience  gets  up  and  speaks  its  mind,  returns  to  NBC-Blue  tonight 

for  another  season.     It  starts  at  9:35  and  continues  until   10:30. 
November    21:      President    Roosevelt    has    proclaimed    today    Thanksgiving     Day,    and 

thousands    of   turkeys    will    be    eaten.    .    .    .    And    something    for    radio    listeners   to    be 

thankful  for  is  Bing  Crosby's  return  to  Kraft  Music  Hall  tonight  after  a  long  vacation. 

You'll  hear  the  Old  Groaner  at  9:00  on  NBC-Red. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Mother  of  Mine, 
on  NBC-Blue  today  at  4:00,  E.S.T.— a  new 
serial    sponsored    by    Clapp's    Baby    Food. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  how  a  new 
daytime  serial  gets  on  the  air?  Since 
Mother  of  Mine  /s  a  new  one,  maybe  this 
would  be  a  good  time  to  tell  you  the 
various  steps  that  were  taken  before  you 
could   listen  to  it  this   afternoon. 

It  ail  began  when  the  Young  &  Rubicam 
advertising  agency  learned  that  one  of  its 
clients,  Clapp's  Baby  Food,  would  be  in- 
interested  in  advertising  on  radio  if  it  could 
find  a  satisfactory  program.  Since  baby 
food  is  something  that  only  women  are 
likely  to  buy,  the  program  must  be  one 
that  appealed  primarily  to  the  ladies.  This 
suggested  a  daytime  serial,  because  the 
daytime  audience  is  largely  feminine.  So 
the  Young  &  Rubicam  man  in  charge  of 
Clapp's  Baby  Food  advertising  went  to 
Miss  Carol  Irwin,  who  is  director  of  day- 
time programs  for  the  agency. 

"Miss  Irwin,"  he  said,  "can  you  think  up 
a  serial  that  would  interest  prospective 
buyers  of  baby  food?"  Miss  Irwin  said 
she  could,  and  went  to  work,  and  her 
thoughts  ran  something  like  this:  "Baby 
food — women — mothers.  Mother  of  Mine. 
That  would  be  a  good  title.  Isn't  there  a 
problem  connected  with  mothers  that  many 
women  would  be  interested  in?  .  .  .  Let's 
see.  .  .  ."  And  then  she  evolved  the  story 
of  an  elderly,  destitute  mother  who  is 
forced  to  live  with  her  married  son — which 
is  the  story  of  Mother  of  Mine  as  you 
hear  it  today. 

After    Miss     Irwin     had     written     one    or 


two  sample  scripts  and  outlined  the  story 
on  paper,  it  was  approved  by  the  radio 
department  of  the  advertising  agency  and 
then  by  the  sponsor.  The  next  thing  to  do 
was  to  buy  a  suitable  time  on  the  net- 
work, and  4:00  o'clock  on  NBC-Blue  was 
chosen  and  contracted  for.  Then  William 
Rousseaux,  who  is  employed  by  Young  & 
Rubicam  as  a  radio  director,  was  given  the 
task  of  auditioning  actors  for  the  various 
parts,  while  Miss  Irwin  looked  for  an  author 
to  write  the  daily  scripts.  She  couldn't  write 
them  herself,  because  her  job  is  to  super- 
vise and  advise  on  all  daytime  serials 
produced  by  the  agency.  So  she  thought 
over  the  radio  writers  she  knew,  and  finally 
selected  Pauline  and  Frederick  Gilsdorf, 
a  husband-and-wife  team  which  in  the  past 
has  written  The  Ghost  of  Benjamin  Sweet 
and   Lorenzo  Jones. 

Meanwhile,  auditions  were  going  on  for 
the  actors.  At  is  happens,  Mother  of  Mine 
set  a  record  for  the  number  of  actresses 
auditioned  for  the  role  of  Mother  Morri- 
son. A  full  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
radio's  best  actresses  read  the  part  before 
Agnes  Young  was  chosen.  The  other  char- 
acters, and  the  people  who  play  them, 
are  Donald  Cook  as  John,  Ruth  Yorke  as 
Helen,  his  wife,  little  Patty  Chapman  as 
Anne,  their  daughter,  Arthur  Allen  as  Pop 
Whitehouse,  the  old  man  next  door, 
Jackie  Kelk  as  Helen's  brother,  Pete,  and 
Paul   Nugent  as  Paul  Strong. 

Finally,  everything  was  decided,  and 
the  authors  wrote  the  scripts  and  the 
actors  rehearsed — and  Mother  of  Mine 
started  its  career  on  the  air. 
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SAY  HELLO  TO  .  .  . 

MARGARET  CUTHBERT— who,  as  NBC's  Director  of  Wo- 
men's Activities,  is  responsible  for  many  of  your  favorite 
programs,  although  she  seldom  appears  on  the  air  herself. 
When  she  does,  she  suffers  agonies  from  mike  fright.  She 
was  born  in  northwestern  Canada,  where  her  father  was 
an  assistant  commissioner  of  the  famous  Mounted  Police. 
About  1920  she  came  to  New  York,  intending  to  write,  and 
was  fairly  successful,  but  in  1924  she  joined  WEAF,  later 
to  become  NBC's  key  station,  as  Director  of  Talks.  Sixteen 
years  later,  she's  still  directing  talks  for  NBC,  where 
shows  of  special  interest  to  women  are  all  in  her  charge. 
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9:45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Edward  IVIacHugh 

10:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
10:00  NBC- Red:  This  Small  Town 

10:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
10:15  NBC-Blue:  Vic  and  Sade 
10:15  NBC- Red:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Mary  Marlin 
10:30  NBC- Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:45  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
10:45  NBC-Blue:  Pepper  Young's  Far 
10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Guidina  Light 

11:00  CBS:  Short  Short  Story 
11:00  NBC-B|ue:  I  Love  Linda  Dale 
11:00  NBC-Red:  The  Man  I  Married 

11:15  CBS:  Martha  Webster 

11:15  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

11:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

11:30  NBC-Blue:  The  Wife  Saver 

11:30  NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
11:45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

12:00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
12:00  NBC- Red:  Words  and  Music 

12:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
12:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

1:15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 

1:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

1:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

2:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
2:00  NBC- Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

2:15  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

2:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
2:30  NBC- Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45  CBS:  My  Son  and 

2:45  NBC- Red:  Betty  Crocker 

3:00  CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

3:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
3:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3:30  CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

3:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

3:30  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
3:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4:00  CBS:  Portia  Faces  Life 
4:00  NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15  CBS:  We,  The  Abbotts 
4:15  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
4:15  NBC- Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  CBS:  Hilltop  House 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45  CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

4:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

5:00  NBC- Red:  Girl  Alone 

5:15  CBS:  The  O'Neills 

5:15  NBC-Red:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

5:45  CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
5:45  NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
5:45  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

6:00  CBS:  News,  Bob  Trout 
6:00  NBC-Red:  Lit  Abner 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
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FRIDAY'S    HIGHLIGHTS 
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CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

CBS:  Al  Pearce 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Red:  Alec  Templeton 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH 

NBC-Blue:  Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle 

NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 

NBC-Blue:    INFORMATION    PLEASE 

(Nov.  15) 

CBS:  Johnny  Presents 
NBC-Blue:  Gangbusters 
NBC-Red:  Waltz  Time 

MBS:  I   Want  a  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  ARCH   OBOLER'S  PLAYS 

CBS:  Bob  Ripley 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Red:  Wings  of  Destiny 


Richard   Maxwell  with   Friend  in   Deed   Mrs.   Ida  Cash. 

Tune-In  Bulletin  for  October  25,  November  1,  8,  15  and  22! 

October  25:  This  is  your  last  chance  to  hear  Johnny  Green's  swell  piano  solos  on  the 
Johnny  Presents  program,  CBS  at  9:00.  After  tonight  Ray  Block  will  be  leading  the 
orchestra.  .  .  .  Gene  Krupa's  orchestra  opens  at  the  Roseland  Ballroom  in  New  York, 
broadcasting  over  CBS. 

November  I:  NBC  brings  you  the  description  of  a  horse  race  from  the  Plmlico  track 
in  Baltimore  this  afternoon.  .  .  . 

November  8:  You  can't  keep  an  exciting  program  down — and  the  proof  is  that  Gang- 
busters is  back  on  the  air  now.    Listen  to  it  tonight  at  9:00  on  NBC-Blue. 

November  15:  Information  Please  starts  in  its  new  time  tonight — 8:30  on  NBC-Blue, 
sponsored    by   American  Tobacco   Company. 

November  22:  A  "must-listen"  if  you  like  unusual  stories  and  excellent  acting  is 
Everyman's  theater,  which  Arch  Oboler  writes  and  directs.    NBC-Red  tonight  at  9:30. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  A  Friend  in 
Deed,  starring  Richard  Maxwell,  the  tenor- 
philosopher,  on  CBS  at  3:30,  E.S.T.,  this 
afternoon. 

Are  you  disgusted  with  the  way  the 
world  is  going?  Do  you  hate  to  tune  in 
a  news  broadcast  or  glance  at  a  news- 
paper because  of  the  new  horrors  you 
will  hear  or  read?  Here's  an  antidote — 
an  inspiring  program  that  proves  there  is 
still  good  in  human  beings,  that  they  are 
still  capable  of  self-sacrifice  and  kindness. 

On  each  one  of  these  fifteen-minute  pro- 
grams, broadcast  Monday  through  Friday, 
Americans  whose  kindness  has  resulted  in 
local  or  widespread  good  are  honored  by 
having  their  stories  dramatized  and  being 
presented  with  a  specially  designed  medal. 
You  can't  possibly  listen  to  A  Friend  in 
Deed  without  feeling  a  glow  of  happiness 
and  inspiration. 

Richard  Maxwell,  who  has  been  bringing 
"Cheer  and  Comfort"  to  CBS  listeners 
since  1936,  originated  the  idea  of  A 
Friend  in  Deed.  In  a  way,  it  grew  out 
of  his  Good  Neighbor  Club,  which  he 
started  in  1938,  and  which  became  so 
popular  that  79  member  chapters  of  the 
Club  were  started  in  eighteen  states. 

Good-looking,  cheerful  Dick  Maxwell 
makes  a  specialty  of  inspirational  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  there  are  four  things  he'd 
rather  do  than  eat — go  fishing,  fly  an  air- 
plane, sing  and  help  other  people.  A 
Friend  in  Deed  takes  care  of  the  last  two 
hobbies;  fishing  and  plane-flying  are  ac- 
complished    away    from    the    microphone. 


He's  been  singing  practically  all  his  life 
— got  off  to  a  flying  start  by  doing  solo 
work  in  a  church  choir  in  his  home  town  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  when  he  was  two.  He 
worked  his  way  through  college  by  singing 
and  trapping  animals  for  their  furs.  About 
the  time  he  got  his  college  degree  he  was 
first  bitten  by  the  aviation  bug,  and  en- 
rolled at  Ohio  State  Aviation  School. 

Galli-Curci,  in  Mansfield  for  a  concert 
engagement,  heard  Dick  sing  and  advised 
him  to  give  up  aviation  and  make  music 
his  profession.  He  followed  her  advice  and 
came  to  New  York,  where  for  a  while  he 
worked  in  Broadway  musical-show  choruses. 
This  was  a  precarious  way  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing, and  Dick  eventually  had  to  give  it  up 
and  become  sales  manager  for  an  electric 
company,  studying  music  on  the  side.  In 
1928  he  tackled  radio,  and  this  time  was 
successful  with  his  singing. 

Dick  was  married  last  April  to  Miss 
Cecelia  Thelma  Dowd,  and  they  live  in  a 
country  home  near  Westfield,  N.  J. — handy 
to  the  fields  and  streams  for  Dick's  fishing. 

Most  of  radio's  actors  and  actresses 
have  worked  on  A  Friend  in  Deed  since 
it  first  went  on  the  air  last  July.  Of  course 
all  the  dramatized  stories  are  acted  by 
professionals,  although  the  actual  people 
of  the  stories  occasionally  come  to  the 
mikes  to  receive  their  medals — like  Mrs. 
Ida  Cash  of  Brooklyn  in  the  picture  above. 
Her  good  deed  was  originating  free  toy 
centers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  poor  children  can  come  and  borrow 
playthings. 
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CLARENCE  HARTZELL— the  only  actor  who  has  ever  had 
the  distinction  of  appearing  regularly  with  Vic,  Sade  and 
Rush  on  NBC's  Vic  and  Sade  series.  Clarence  won  the 
coveted  role  of  Uncle  Fletcher  after  a  stiff  competition 
with  Chicago's  outstanding  character  actors.  He  was 
born  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  attended  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Music,  but  on  graduation  turned  to  writing  and 
acting  for  radio.  You  heard  him  as  one  of  the  principal 
players  in  Waterloo  Junction,  which  he  also  wrote,  until  it 
went  ofF  -the  air,  and  he  also  plays  Pappy  in  the  radio 
version  of  Li'l  Abner.     He's  younger  than  he  looks  here. 
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Eastern  Standard  Time 


CBS:  News  of  Europe 
NBC- Red:  News 


NBC-Blue:  Cloutier's  Orchestra 
NBC- Red:  Crackerjaek  Quartet 


CBS:Odd    Side  of  the  News 


NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Blue:  Harvey  and  Dell 


CBS:  Hill  Billy  Champions 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC- Red:  News 


NBC-Red:  Texas  Jim  Robertson 
NBC-Red:  Watch  Your  Step 


CBS:  Honest  Abe 
NBC-Red:  Wise  Man 


NBC-Red:  Musical  Tete-a-tete 


CBS:  Welcome  Lewis'  Singing  Bee 
NBC-Blue:  Sid  Walto^^ 
NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 


NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 


CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 
NBC-Blue:  Gallicchio's  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 


NBC-Blue:  Deep  River  Boys 
NBC- Red:  Song  Folks 


CBS:  Dorian  String  Quartet 
NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 


NBC-Red:  Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 


CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Blue:  American  Education 

Forum 
NBC-Red:  Milestones  in  Music 


CBS:  Let's  Pretend 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC- Red:  Call  to  Youth 


CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
NBC-Red:  Calling  Stamp  Collectors 


NBC-Blue:  Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf 

CBS:  Vera  Brodsky 

CBS:  Brush  Creek  Follies 

NBC- Red:  Football 

NBC-Blue:  Football 

CBS:  This  is  My  Land 

CBS:  Bull  Session 

NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

CBS:  News 

NBC- Red:  El  Chico  Orchestra 

CBS:  Albert  Warner 
NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Renfrew  of  the  Mounted 
NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC- Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 

NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 

NBC- Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  The  Marriage  Club 

NBC-Blue:  Orchestra 

NBC-Red:  Knickerbocker  Playhouse 

CBS:  Wayne  King  Orch. 
NBC-Blue:  Hollywood  Tomorrow 
NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:  YOUR    HIT    PARADE 
NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

MBS:  Chicago  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  NBC  SYMPHONY 
NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

CBS:  News  of  the  War 


SATURDAYS    HIGHLIGHTS 


Football  Announcers  Bill  Stern,   Bob  Elson  and   Fort  Pearson. 

Tune-In  Bulletin  for  October  26,  November  2,  9,  16  and  23! 

October  26:  A  football  gome  that's  definitely  set  for  broadcasting  is  Ohio  State  vs. 
Cornell,  on  CBS  this  afternoon.  .  .  .  Mutual  has  scheduled  the  Yardsiey  Handicap 
horse  race  from  the  Empire  Track,  between  4:30  and  4:45.  .  .  .  Tonight  on  the  Chicago 
Theater  of  the  Air  Jan  Peerce  and  Marion  Claire  star  in  "The  Student  Prince."  Time — 
from    10:00  to    11:00. 

November  2:  CBS  broadcasts  the  Army  vs.  Notre  Dame  football  game  today,  while  NBC 
and  Mutual  will  also  have  pigskin  tussles.  .  .  .  On  Mutual,  you  can  listen  to  the  $20,000 
Westchester  Handicap,  described  by  Bryan  Field.  .  .  .  And  on  Mutual  tonight,  Marion 
Claire  sings  in  "Naughty  Marietta,"  on  the  Chicago  Theater  of  the  Air  at  10:00. 

November  9:  Navy  vs.  Notre  Dame  is  the  definitely-scheduled  football  game  for  today, 
and  Mutual  the  network  upon  which  to  listen  to  it.  The  time  is  1:45.  .  .  .  Richard 
Bonelli  and   Marion  Claire  sing  "The  Desert  Song"  on   Mutual  at   10:00  tonight. 

November  16:  CBS  broadcasts  the  Yale-Princeton  game  this  afternoon,  Ted  Husing  and 
aJimmy  Dolan  doing  the  announcing. 

November  23:  Arturo  Tosconini  returns  tonight  to  the  directorship  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra,  NBC-Blue  at  10:00,  and  a  gala  concert  consisting  of  Verdi's  "Requiem"  is 
being  given  at  Carnegie  Hall  to  celebrate. 


ON  THE  AIR  TODAY:  Football,  on  all  net- 
works, most  of  the  afternoon.  Whether 
you're  a  football  fan  or  not,  you'll  find  it 
difficult  to  turn  on  your  radio  this  after- 
noon and  hear  anything  else. 

Football  is  always  a  headache  to  the 
networks.  Naturally,  each  network  wants 
to  broadcast  the  most  exciting  and  im- 
portant game,  so  broadcast  schedules  ore 
seldom  arranged  more  than  a  week  or  so 
in  advance.  Then  everyone  hops  on  the 
one  or  two  games  which  sound  most  likely 
to  interest  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
with  the  result  that  there's  considerable 
duplication  and  listeners  hear  the  same 
game  no  matter  which  network  they  tune 
in.  On  the  other  hand,  because  NBC  has 
two  networks,  the  Red  and  the  Blue,  it 
will  always  carry  two  games — and  since 
frequently  no  more  than  two  really  strong 
games  ore  played  during  one  Saturday 
afternoon,  you  can't  blame  CBS  or  MBS 
for  insisting  upon  selecting  their  own 
broadcast  without  regard  to  what  other 
networks  have  on  the  air.  If  it's  variety 
you  want,  you  can  always  turn  to  your 
local  or  regional  station,  which  is  likely  to 
have  a  game  of  more  local  interest. 

The  top  football  announcers  for  the  four 
networks  are  Ted  Husing,  as  usual,  for 
CBS;  Bill  Stern  for  NBC-Blue;  Fort  Pearson 
for  NBC-Red;  and  Bob  Elson  for  Mutual. 
Other  announcers  may  moke  their  appear- 


ances once  in  a  while,  but  these  four  are 
carrying  the  main  burden  of  describing  the 
season's  big  events  to  you. 

Husing,  the  old  reliable,  has  been  an- 
nouncing sports  so  long  for  CBS  that  a 
football  season  without  him  would  be  a 
decided  and  unpleasant  shock.  Bill  Stern, 
on  NBC-Blue,  is  rapidly  working  himself 
up  to  that  same  enviable  position.  Bill 
always  wanted  to  announce  football,  even 
when  he  was  a  youngster  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  He  used  to  annoy  his  family  by  pre- 
tending, usually  in  the  shower,  that  he  was 
manning  a  mike  at  a  big  game.  He  was 
a  prominent  athlete  at  Penn  Military  Col- 
lege, playing  football  all  four  years,  as 
well  OS  tennis,  basketball,  boxing,  and  row- 
ing. 

Fort  Pearson,  principal  announcer  on 
NBC-Red  football  games,  worked  on  sus- 
taining and  commercial  programs  before 
he  began  to  specialize  in  football.  You 
still  hear  him  frequently  on  programs  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  game,  and  he 
says  frankly  that  the  most  difficult  assign- 
ment he  ever  had  was  broadcasting  his 
first  football   game. 

Bob  Elson,  of  the  Mutual  broadcasts, 
makes  his  headquarters  in  Chicago,  where 
for  ten  years  he  has  been  announcing 
sports,  specializing  in  baseball.  He's  lean 
and  lanky,  and  as  a  boy  was  a  soprano 
in  Father  Finn's  famous  Paulist  Choristers. 
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HAVEN  MacQUARRIE — the  conductor  and  originator  of 
The  Marriage  Club  on  CBS  tonight.  Haven's  been  a 
trouper  ever  since  he  was  four,  when,  in  his  home  town 
of  Boston,  he  played  child  parts  in  stock.  At  20.  he  was  a 
successful  stage  manager  and  producer.  Then  he  went 
into  vaudeville,  and  moved  to  Hollywood  ten  years  ago 
when  vaudeville  "died."  He's  married  to  his  former  stage 
partner,  Gladys  Marion,  and  they  have  two  children.  It 
was  his  family  and  the  little  problems  of  adjustment  neces- 
sary in  it  that  gave  him  the  idea  for  The  Marriage  Club. 
He  put  the  show  on  locally  and  it  was  an  immediate  hit. 

RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   MIRROR 


MRS.  VICTOR  DU  PONT,  III 


.MRS.   liRNEST  DU  FOIST,  JR. 


MRS.   NICIIOL\^  HIIX.KLV    1>1'   I'ONT 


American  Girl  I94I 


Eyes  bright  as  stars  .  .  .  Hair  brushed  to  shining  .  .  . 
Cheeks — clean,  fresh,  sweet  as  a  newly  flowered  rose 
.  .  .  Attire  trim  as  a  uniform,  or — a  benison  of  grace 
and  soft  enchantment. 

Thus  stands  our  American  Girl.  Eager.  Spirited. 
Swift  to  serve  as  today's  swift  events  demand. 

That  jewel  brightness  is  part  of  her  unchanging 
tradition  of  high  health  and  personal  beauty. 

In  her  primer  of  true  breeding  are  five  flaming  requi- 
sites to  the  care  of  her  face,  the  treasured  edicts  long 
laid  down  by  Pond's:—  "^ 

DATHL  the  face  lavishly  with  luscious  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Spank 
its  fragrant  unctuousness  into  the  skin  of  face  and  throat.  Spank 
for  3  full  minutes — even  five.  This  swift  and  obedient  cream  mixes 
■with  the  dried,  dead  surface  cells,  dirt  and  make-up  on  your  skin, 
softening  and  setting  them  free. 

W Ir  E  Or  r  all  this  softened  debris  with  the  caressing  absorbency 
of  Pond's  Tissues.  With  it  you  have  removed  some  of  the  softened 
tops  of  blackheads — rendered  it  easier  for  little  plugs  of  hardened 
sebum  to  push  their  way  to  the  surface. 

Si  ANiX  again  with  fresh  fingerfuls  of  gracious  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Again  wipe  off  with  Pond's  Tissues.  This  spanking  enhances 


both  the  cleansing  and  the  softening.  Your  skin  emerges  from  it 
infinitely  refreshed.  Lines  seem  softened.  Pores  seem  finer. 

C  U  U  L  with  the  faint,  intriguing  astringence  of  Pond's  Skin  Freshener. 

MASK  your  whole  face,  for  one  full  minute,  with  a  blissful  coat- 
ing of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  This  delectable  cream  has  as  one  of 
its  chief  missions  in  life  the  duty  of  dispersing  remaining  harsh 
particles,  chappings,  aftermath  of  exposure.  When  you  wipe  it  off, 
it  leaves  a  perceptible  mat  finish.  Then  with  what  enchantment 
your  powder  goes  on.  How  surprisingly  it  holds. 

Perform  this  Pond's  ritual  in  full  once  daily — before  retiring  or 
during  the  day.  And  again  in  abbreviated  form  as  your  skin  and 
make-up  need  freshening.  Guard  your  skin's  tender  look  and  feel, 
as  do  so  many  members  of  America's  most  distinguished  families — 
with  Pond's.  Already  some  thirteen  million  women  in  the  United 
States  use  Pond's. 


GIVE-AWAY  for  the  thrifty 
minded— FREE  (for  a  limited 
period)  a  tempting  supply  of 
Pond's  authoritative  hand  lo- 
tion, DANYA,  with  each  pur- 
chase of  the  medium-size 
Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Both  for 
the  price  of  cream!  At  beauty 
counters  everywhere. 


Copyright,  1940,  Pond's  Extract  Company 


MRS.  VICTOR  DU  PONT,  III  .  .  .  MRS.  NICHOLAS  RIDGELY  DU  PONT  .  .  .  MRS.  EUGENE  DU  PONT,  III  .  .  . 

MRS.  ERNEST  DU   PONT,  JR. .  .  .  members  of  the  brilliant  family  whose  aristocratic  heritage,  whose  vast  and  varied 

industries,  are  almost  an  American  legend.  All  have  for  years  followed  the  Pond's  ritual 
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I  Got  $4,000  Out  of  the  Air 


The  date  was  Oct  8,  1919. 

We  were  married  in  the  Memorial 
Methodist  Church  just  at  twilight — 
on  one  of  the  coldest,  bitterest  eve- 
nings I  have  ever  seen.  Maybe  the 
weather  was  an  indication  of  the 
things  to  come.  I  don't  know.  All  I 
remember  is  that  I  was  supremely 
happy,  at  the  time. 

Mike  immediately  got  a  job  as  ma- 
chinist's helper  on  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany railroad  in  Springfield.  We 
rented  a  nice  little  house,  made  some 
friends,  and  lived  the  ordinary  life 
most  young  married   couples  do. 

After  we'd  been  married  two  years, 
Margaret  came.  Two  years  later, 
Stanley  came  and  two  years  after  that, 
we  had  Ruth. 

Life  was  pretty  smooth  for  us. 

THEN  one  day  something  happened. 
I  don't  know  what  it  was.  It  hap- 
pened to  Mike  and  I  don't  know  what 
it  was  because  after  it  happened,  I 
never  saw  him  again  to  talk  it  over, 
I  had  been  visiting  a  friend  down  the 
street.  I  came  home  and  found  the 
house   deserted. 

"Mike,"  I  called. 

There  was  no  answer.  Suddenly  a 
great  fear  descended.  Mike's  pipe  was 
gone  from  its  accustomed  place  on  the 
end  table.  I  ran  into  the  bedroom. 
The  closet  door  was  ajar.  I  flung  it 
open. 

"Dear  God,"  I  prayed  aloud.  But 
it  was  no  use.  Mike's  things  were 
not  there. 

You  can  understand  how  terrified  I 
was.  I  was  just  twenty-six  years  old 
and  there  I  was  left  with  three  chil- 
dren to  support,  the  oldest  of  whom 
was  six.  In  my  change  purse  I  had 
ten  dollars  in  bills  and  thirty-three 
cents  in  coins.  We  had  enough  staples 
in  the  house  to  last  about  a  week. 

I  called  in  the  children.  "Margaret," 
I  said  to  my  oldest.  "You're  a  big 
girl  now.  Old  enough  to  take  care  of 
Stanley  and  Ruthie,  aren't  you,  while 
Mamma's  away?" 

Margaret's  small  chest  swelled  with 
pride. 

"Yes,  mamma,"  she  said  gravely. 
"Are  you  and  daddy  going  visiting?" 

"No  dear.  Daddy  has  gone  away. 
Maybe  he  won't  be  back  for  a  long 
time.    Mummy's  going  to  work." 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  a 
job.  Scott's  Laundry  hired  me  to 
operate  a  collar  starching  machine. 
I'm  not  going  into  those  days  in  the 
laundry.  Many  times  it  was  so  hot  I 
thought  I  should  faint  but  Mr.  Scott 
was  so  good  to  all  of  us,  that  some- 
how, I  didn't  mind.  I  didn't  mind  the 
six  or  seven  hundred  collars  I  used  to 
do  a  day.  I  didn't  mind  the  hot  starch 
I  had  to  make,  or  the  steam.  I  did  mind 
the  long  hours  on  my  feet,  though,  and 
to  combat  weariness,  I  used  to  stuff 
folds  of  newspaper  into  my  shoe  soles 
to  ease  the  strain  of  standing.  It's  an 
old  trick  among  the  folk  who  must 
stand  long  hours  at  a  stretch  but  it's 
a  trick  that  almost  cost  me  my  life. 

I  got  blood  poisoning  from  the  news- 
print and  in  my  run-down  condition, 
couldn't  fight  back.  I  was  out  of 
work  one  whole  summer.  During  my 
illness,  Mr.  Scott  kept  me  on  the 
laundry  payroll  at  $18  a  week  and  a 
good  friend  came  in  each  day  to  care 
for  me  and  the  children.  Today,  when 
I  hear  some  careless  person  say  that 
human   beings   are   mean   and   selfish 
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and  hard,  I  get  mad.  Human  beings 
may  be  mean  and  selfish  and  hard 
ordinarily,  but  let  misfortune  strike 
some  individual  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  you'll  see  a  miracle  that  human- 
izes even  the  toughest  soul. 

All  of  which  brings  me  up  to  June 
1940  and  my  own  personal  miracle. 
You  see,  after  I  got  well  enough  to  go 
back  to  work,  I  got  to  thinking  about 
my  brother  Al  and  how  much  happier 
I'd  be  around  my  own  family.  Al  had 
moved  to  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  soon  after 
my  marriage  to  Mike  and  we  hadn't 
seen  much  of  each  other  in  the  mean- 
time. 

So  I  just  packed  up  the  kids  and 
moved  to  Rensselaer  and  Al  got  me 
a  job  as  housekeeper.  That  was 
twelve  years  ago  and  I  still  have  the 
same  job.  In  the  meantime,  Margaret 
grew  up  and  a  year  ago,  was  married 
to  a  fine  young  man  named  Jesse  Cole. 


The  romance  of  NBC  singing  star 
Kay  St.  Gernnain  and  Jack  Carson 
ended  in  a  late  summer  wedding. 

On  Saturday,  June  29,  1940,  Mar- 
garet had  a  baby  .  .  .  her  first  child, 
my  first  grandchild.  Jesse  and  I  were 
deliriously  happy  for  twenty-four 
hours  but  suddenly  complications  set 
in  and  Margaret  became  gravely  ill. 

In  fact,  doctors  at  the  hospital  where 
she  was  told  me  they  might  have  diffi- 
culty saving  her  life.  "She'll  have  to 
have  a  lot  of  blood  transfusions,"  they 
told  me.  "She'll  need  nurses  day  and 
night  and  she'll  have  to  have  a  lot  of 
special  care." 

We  had  four  blood  transfusions  and 
still  Margaret  didn't  seem  to  get  any 
better.  I  never  left  her  side  for  forty- 
eight  hours  but  finally,  late  Tuesday 
night  on  the  evening  of  July  2,  I  went 
home. 

Back  in  the  familiar  surroundings, 
my  mind  became  a  desperate  turmoil. 
Where  was  I  to  get  money  to  pay  the 
enormous  doctor  and  hospital  JDills? 
Who  would  pay  the  donors  for  the  four 
blood  transfusions?  Where  could  I 
get  money  to  pay  for  Margaret's  con- 
valescence provided  she  got  well  at 


all?  Jesse  makes  good  money  but 
like  most  young  couples,  they  hadn't 
saved  any. 

As  I  sat  there  brooding,  all  the  events 
of  my  life  marched  up  and  down  in 
my  head.  Trouble!  Worry!  Despair!  I 
put  my  head  down  on  the  table  and 
cried.  If  there  was  a  God,  I  thought. 
He  must  be  occupied  with  everybody 
else  but  me. 

I  was  wrong  of  course,  I  was  wrong 
as  are  all  people  who  even  momen- 
tarily doubt  His  existence. 

My  boy  Stanley  burst  in  the  door 
and  told  me  just  how  wrong  I  was. 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  and  cry 
over  the  bills  anymore.  Mom,"  he 
shouted.  "You've  just  fallen  heir  to 
four  thousand  dollars." 

I  don't  like  the  children  to  catch  me 
crying  so  I  bristled  to  hide  my  shame. 

"Who's  crying.  What  on  earth  are 
you  shouting  about?  Who'd  leave  ME 
four  thousand  dollars?" 

"Listen,  Mom,"  Stan  said.  "Listen, 
carefully.    Pop  is  dead  and — •" 

"Mike — dead?  You  mean  —  not 
Mike?"  I  was  stunned.  The  man  who 
had  left  me  and  the  three  children 
fourteen  years  ago — the  man  whom  I 
daily  expected  to  see. 

I  started  to  talk  excitedly.  There 
were  a  thousand  questions,  a  thousand 
things  I  wanted  to  know. 

"Easy,  Mom,  you've  got  to  take  it 
easy.  He  was  killed  in  an  accident  in 
a  Buffalo  steel  mill.  It's  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  it  now.  And  you've  got 
to  pull  yourself  together.  Because — 
and  listen  to  this.  Mom.  It's  important. 
Pop  left  you  four  thousand  dollars. 
Four  thousand  dollars,  you  hear  Mom, 
four  thousand  dollars!" 

As  Stanley  repeated  the  amount 
again  and  again,  the  shock  of  Mike's 
death  began  to  dull.  And  in  its  place 
the  realization  that  I  was  to  receive 
four  thousand  dollars — enough  money 
to  save  my  daughter  Margaret's  life 
— came  into  my  mind. 

I  SHOOK  with  emotion.  The  full  re- 
•  alization  came  upon  me.  I  had  in- 
herited what  was  to  me  a  great  sum  of 
money!     I  was  an  heiress! 

"But  Stanley,"  I  cried,  "Tell  me — 
how  did  you  find  out?" 

"It  was  broadcast  on  the  air,"  Stan- 
ley laughed  crazily. 

"Ed  Wheeler  heard  it.  He  was  lis- 
tening to  the  Court  of  Missing  Heirs." 

The  Court  of  Missing  Heirs!  How 
many  times  the  children  and  I  had 
listened  to  that  program !  How  many 
times  I'd  said  to  them — "Wouldn't  it 
be  funny,  kids,  to  sit  here  and  hear 
our  name  called  on  this  program? 
Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  buy  a  new  car 
and  take  a  trip  somewhere  we've 
never  been  before?" 

Well,  our  name  had  been  called.  But 
not  one  of  us  had  heard  it.  And  if  Ed 
hadn't  been  listening  in  down  at  the 
ice  cream  parlor  he  runs,  we  mightn't 
know  about  the  legacy  at  all.  We  were 
heirs  all  right,  but  the  money  wasn't 
to  be  spent  for  a  trip  or  a  car.  It  was 
to  go  toward  doctor  and  hospital  bills. 
And  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  to  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death 
for  Margaret. 

"It's  a  lucky  break  for  us,"  Stanley 
reminded  me. 

"It's  something  much  more  than 
that,"  I  said  softly.  "It's  the  hand  of 
Providence  reaching  down  to  help 
those  who  believe!" 
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Your  skin  is  growing,  blooming  beneath  your  old 
surface  skin  . . .  waiting  for  the  gift  of  beauty  which 
you  can  do  so  much  to  bring  it.  Let  my  4- Purpose 
Face  Cream  help  you  endow  your  new-born  skin 
with  its  birthright  of  loveliness. 

ANEW-BORN  SKIN !  Think  of  all  the  hope  for  new  beauty 
that  lies  in  those  words.  It's  Nature's  radiant  promise 
to  you  . . .  and  a  scientific  fact.  For  right  now,  as  you  look 
in  your  make-up  mirror . . .  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
a  new  skin  is  coming  to  life. 

As  a  flower  loses  its  petals,  so  your  old  skin  is  flaking 
away  in  almost  unseen  particles.  But  there's  danger  to 
your  New-Born  Skin  in  these  tiny  flakes,  and  in  the  dirt 
and  impurities  that  crowd  into  your  pores. 

Those  dry  flakes  so  often  rob  you  of  beauty.  They 
cling  in  rough  patches,  keep  your  powder  from  looking 
smooth,  and  may  give  a  faded  appearance  to  your  new- 
born skin.  My  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  helps  Nature  by 
gently  removing  these  tiny  flakes.  Only  then  can  your 
skin  be  gloriously  reborn. 

Did  you  know... says  Lady  Esther... that  you  can  make 
your  years  of  beauty  longer  if  you  always  take  care  of 
your  New-Born  Skin?  Let  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  help 
it  grow  in  beauty.  It  soothes  as  it  gently,  surely  lifts  away 
the  old  skin  flakes.  It  softens  accumulated  impurities- 
helps  Nature  refine  your  pores.  Your  skin  can  regain  an 
appearance  of  youthful  freshness! 

Ask  Your  Doctor  About  Your  Face  Cream 

Only  the  finest  and  purest  of  creams  can  help  your  skin  to 
be  as  beautiful  as  it  can  be!  Ask  your  doctor  (and  all  the 
better  if  he  is  a  specialist  on  the  skin)  about  the  face  cream 
you  are  now  using. 

Ask  him,  too,  if  every  word  Lady  Esther  says  is  not  true 
—that  her  face  cream  removes  the  dirt,  the  impurities  and 
worn-out  skin,  and  helps  your  budding  skin  to  be  more 
beautiful. 

Try  my  4-Purpose  Face  Cream  at  my  expense.  See  how 
gently  it  permeates  and  lifts  the  dry  skin  and  dirt— giving 
you  a  first  glimpse  of  your  beautiful  New-Born  Skin ! 


The  Miracle  of  Reborn  Skin 

Your  skin  is  constantly  wearing  out — 
drying — flaking  oif  almost  invisibly.  But 
it  is  immediately  replaced  by  new-born 
skin — always  crowding  upward  and  out- 
ward. Lady  Esther  says  you  can  help 
make  each  rebirth  of  your  skin  a  true 
Rebirth  of  Beauty! 
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(//  you  live  in  Canada^  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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The   talenied    children   of   Elaine    Sterne    Carrington,    author    of   the 
serials,  Pepper  Young  and  When  A  Girl  Marries — Bobby  and  Patricia. 

The  Guiding  Light 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


night — thinking    about   your    future." 

"Thanks!" 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  Rose.  I'm 
still  your  friend,  if  you'll  let  me  be. 
And  about  what  I  said  yesterday  in 
court — oh,  I  suppose  I  had  no  right, 
but  everyone  else  was  so  busy  black- 
ening your  reputation  I  did  what  I 
could  to  save  it." 

"No  one  can  save  my  reputation 
now,"  she  said.  "It  isn't  worth  sav- 
ing." 

"I  think  it  is.  And  I  can  save  it — 
if  you'll  take  my  name." 

Amazement  made  her  turn  to  face 
him.    "Take  your —   Marry  you?" 

Ellis  shook  his  head.  "No.  I  don't 
think  marriage  is  the  right  thing  for 
either  of  us  just  now.  I  meant  just 
what  I  said — call  yourself  Mrs.  Ellis 
Smith.  Let  people  think  we  are 
married." 

AFTER  an  incredulous  moment 
'  laughter  shook  her — painful,  bit- 
ter laughter  that  would  not  stop.  "I 
never  heard  of  such  an  idea!"  she 
gasped. 

Ellis'  hands  fell  on  her  wrists, 
grasping  them  so  tightly  that  the 
pain  checked  her  sobbing  merriment. 
"Shut  up!"  he  said  sternly.  "Maybe 
Ellis  Smith  isn't  much  of  a  name- 
but  at  least  it  is  a  name.  Useful 
when  you  have  a  baby." 

Her  breath  caught  in  her  throat. 
"You — know   about   that?" 

"I  guessed.  Before  the  trial.  It's 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  Rose — " 

"I'm   not   ashamed!" 

"Good.  But  people  will  make  you 
ashamed,  unless  you  let  me  help  you. 
I'll  get  a  house  on  the  edge  of  town, 
Rose,  and  we  can  pretend  to  live 
there  together — but  I'll  really  stay  on 
in  my  old  room  at  Five  Points  most 
of  the  time.  It  will  look  all  right, 
because  tha-t's  where  I'd  naturally  do 
my  painting." 

"I  wouldn't  let  you  do  that,"  she 
said  dully.  "If  you  were  paying  for 
the  house,  you'd  have  to  stay  there." 

He  stiffened   a  little.     "I   think  I'd 
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prefer  not  to.  But  that's  something 
we  can  talk  about  later.  Will  you  do 
as  I  say.  Rose?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  let 
them  fall  again.  "What  else  can  I 
do?"  she  asked.  Then,  because  that 
sounded  so  ungracious,  she  added 
awkwardly,  "And  thanks,  Ellis." 

So  it  was  decided.  That  very  day 
Ellis  told  Mrs.  O'Hearn,  the  Five 
Points  gossip,  that  he  and  Rose  had 
been  married  and  were  taking  a  cot- 
tage in  the  suburbs. 

Ellis  took  her  to  the  cottage,  one 
of  a  modest  row  on  the  northern 
edge  of  town,  and  saw  her  settled 
there.  "You  won't  be  afraid  here, 
all  by  yourself?"  he  asked.  Rose, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  tiny, 
boxy  living  room,  shook  her  head. 
"I'm  never  going  to  be  afraid  of  any- 
thing, as  long  as  I  live,"  she  said. 

"Rose — don't  take  what's  happened 
like  this,"  he  pleaded.  "I  hate  to  see 
you   so   defiant,   hating   the   world — " 

"How  do  you  expect  me  to  act? 
Should    I   be   dancing — singing?" 

"I  know  you've  had  a  tough  time. 
But  there's  all  your  life  ahead  of 
you.    And  the  baby — " 

"The   baby!      I'll   hate   it!" 

Ellis  was  not  shocked.  He  smiled 
his  familiar  twisted  grin.  "That's 
.what  you  think  now."  He  turned 
toward  the  door.  "I'll  run  along  now. 
Good   night.   Rose." 

"Good    night." 

After  Ellis'  abrupt  departure  she 
turned  slowly  on  her  heel,  surveying 
the  room.  Here  was  her  new  home 
■ — and,  because  it  was  meant  for  two 
people  and  occupied  by  only  one,  a 
strangely  lonely  home. 

WINTER  began  early  that  year.  To 
the  people  of  Five  Points  it 
meant  a  time  of  suffering,  of  trying 
to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of 
two  in  buying  food,  warm  clothing, 
fuel,  medicines.  Mary  Ruthledge  was 
busy  from  morning  until  night  visit- 
ing her  father's  parishioners,  doing 
what   she   could   to   help   them.     She 


welcomed  that  activity,  as  she  wel- 
comed everything  that  helped  pass 
the  days — anything  that  helped  crowd 
out  of  her  thoughts  the  memory  of 
Ned  Holden. 

Dr.  Ruthledge  had  an  assistant  in 
the  church  now,  an  enthusiastic 
young  man  named  Tom  Bannion,  and 
Tom  was  full  of  plans  for  increasing 
the  influence  of  the  Five  Points 
church  with  a  young  people's  organi- 
zation, weekly  dances,  sleigh  rides, 
and  social  meetings.  Tom  also  fan- 
cied himself  in  love  with  Mary,  and 
it  was  hard  to  discourage  him  while 
still  helping  him  in  his  various  pro- 
jects connected  with  the  church. 

Just  before  Christmas  Tom  learned 
that  three  of  the  young  Five  Points 
hoodlums  he  had  been  hoping  to  help 
with  his  young  people's  program 
were  planning  to  rob  a  jewelry  store. 
He  told  Dr.  Ruthledge  and  asked  for 
his  advice,  and  the  older  minister 
went  himself  to  the  jewelry  store, 
hoping  to  intercept  the  boys.  He  was 
too  late;  he  caught  the  young  robbers 
in  the  act,  and  one  of  them  had  a 
pistol.  In  the  excitement,  the  pistol 
went  off,  and  Dr.  Ruthledge  was 
wounded. 

By  Christmas  Eve  he  was  definitely 
out  of  danger,  and  resting  comfort- 
ably. Ellen  and  Fredrika  Lang  had 
sternly  banished  Mary  from  the 
room,  insisting  that  she  needed  rest, 
and  she  wandered  downstairs — tired, 
but  unable  to  relax.  From  the  chapel 
next  door  she  heard,  faintly,  the 
sound  of  the  organ.  Tom  Bannion 
was  holding  Christmas  Eve  services 
there — services  at  which,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  church  was  built,  her 
father  was  not  present. 

AT  the  entrance  to  Dr.  Ruthledge's 
study  she  paused  and  smiled,  a 
little  sadly.  Tom  had  brought  in  a  tree 
and  decorated  it  himself,  and  now  it 
stood  in  the  window,  next  to  the 
lamp  which  her  father  had  called 
"The  Lamp  of  Friendship."  Rather 
forlorn  and  lonely,  that  tree  looked 
.  .  .  forlorn  and  lonely,  like  Mary 
herself.  Just  a  year  ago  tonight,  she 
remembered,  Ned  had  been  there, 
and  they  had  been  in  love. 

The  high-pitched  shrillness  of  the 
doorbell  slashed  across  her  thoughts. 
Someone  else  come  to  inquire  about 
Dr.  Ruthledge,  of  course.  She  went 
into  the  hallway  to  answer  it. 

At  first,  all  she  could  see  in  the 
winter  darkness  outside  was  a  heavy, 
bulky  figure.  Then  the  figure  sepa- 
rated and  became  two,  and  both  of 
these  stepped  inside.  The  dim  light 
shone   on  Ned   Holden's  face. 

"Mary,"  he  said  timidly.  "Mary." 
He  turned  to  his  companion.  "This 
is  my  wife." 

Mary,  unable  to  speak,  felt  all  the 
muscles  of  her  body,  an  instant  ago 
so  tense,  melt  into  slack  numbness. 
The  girl  beside  Ned  had  a  pert, 
frightened  face,  a  slender  figure, 
wrapped  in  a  shabby  coat  with  a 
collar  that  pretended  to  be  fur. 

Freeing  herself  with  a  struggle 
from  the  bondage  of  silence,  Mary 
said,  "Ned!  You're  back!  Father 
will  be  so  glad."  To  Ned's  wife  she 
extended  a  hand  that  did  not  seem 
to  be  part  of  herself  at  all.  "I'm — 
glad  to  know  you — " 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  the  girl  said 

formally.     She  had  a  beautiful  voice 

• — mellow,     vibrant     with     a     throaty 

undertone — but     its     loveliness     was 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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it's  grand  the  way 
OUR  NEW  DUO'THERM 

WARMS  THE  FLOORS  i 


New  heater  warms  your  whole  house  FAST- 
bY  forcing  heat  to  everY  room! 


zip  HIS  winter,  you  needn't  fuss  with  coal, 
■*■  wood,  ashes,  soot,  dirt  and  nuisance. 
Now  you  can  enjoy  clean,  convenient  oil 
heat  —  greater  comfort  —  at  a  lower  cost 
than  ever  before  .  .  .  thanks  to  Duo-Therm's 
amazing  new  Power-Air  !* 
Drives  "fireside  warmth"  to  every  corner! 
Duo-Therm's  Power-Air  drives  heat  all 
through  your  house — makes  heat  circulate 
faster — warms  far  comers!  Heat  is  forced 
to  the  floors !  You  get  more  uniform  comfort 
in  your  rooms  from  top  to  bottom! 


You  get  what  no  fuel  oil  heater  has  ever 
offered  before — the  same  positive  forced 
heat  as  a  modern  basement  furnace!  And 
Power-Air  also  means  a  sensational  sav- 
ing in  fuel  costs! 

Save  up  to  25%!  Not  only  does  Power-Air 
give  you  better  heating — it  does  it  for  less 
money!  Recent  tests  made  in  an  ordinary 
home  showed  that  a  Duo-Therm  with 
Power-Air  kept  the  house  w^arnner — while 
actually  using  LESS  OIL  than  a  heater 
without  Power- Air!   And  Power- Air   costs 


Uneven  heat  without  Power-Air! 


TOO  HOT  HERE  95° 


WARM  HERE    79° 


COLD  HERE     62° 


This  is  the  ordinary  way!  Many  heaters 
send  heat  up — where  it  "loafs"  on  your 
ceiling.  Result:  cold,  drafty  floors  and  hot 
ceilings.  Note  the  actual  test  figures — 33° 
difference  between  floor  and  ceiling! 


All-over,  even  heat  with  Power-Air! 


WARM  HERE    80° 


WARM  HERE    72« 


WARM  HERE    70° 


Now  see  how  Duo-Therm's  Power-Air  drives 

ceiling  heat  down — puts  it  to  work  on  your 
floors — gives  uniform  comfort!  Note  the  ac- 
tual test  figures — only  10°  difference  be- 
tween floor  and  ceiling — three  times  better 
fieat  distribution  I 
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no  more  to  run  than  a  50-watt  lamp! 
Other  advantages  you'll  want!  You  can  ad- 
just the  heat  with  the  handy  front-dial !  For 
direct  heat,  open  the  radiant  doors  and 
warm  yourself  to  the  marrow!  You  get  per- 
fect combustion  at  any  setting — more  heat 
per  gallon  of  cheap  fuel  oil — clean,  quiet, 
safe  operation  with  Duo-Therm's  patented 
Bias-Baffle  Burner!  Special  waste-stopper 
saves  fuel!  (All  models  listed  as  standard 
by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories.) 
Extra!  A  cooling  breeze  in  summer! 
,jg  Switch  on  your  Power-Air  blower 

and  enjoy  a  refreshing  27  mile-an- 
hour  breeze!  The  powerful  blower 
|;|  fjlil    can  be  operated  independently  of 
the    heater,    and    it    will    send    a 
cooling  breeze  anywhere! 

All  these  extras  —  at  no  extra  cost!  Even 
with  Power-Air,  Duo-Therm  costs  no  more 
than  other  heaters!  Easy  payments!  Go  to 
your  Duo-Therm  dealer  and  see  the  1 2  beau- 
tiful models  of  America's  largest  -  selling 
heater.  Comes  in  sizes  to  heat  from  1  to  6 
rooms  —  in  either  the  console  or  upright 
cabinet  type.  You  can  have  Power-Air  with 
whatever  Duo -Therm  you  select!  Learn 
more  about  this  new  kind  of  heater — send 
in  the  coupon  now! 
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♦Patent  applied  for 


New  All-Weather 

DUO-THERM 

Fuel  Oil  Circulating  Heaters 


TEAR    OUT  AND    MAIL— TODAY! , 

DUO-THERM  DIVISION 

Dept.RM-50,  Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  complete  illustrated  catalog. 
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flawed  by  lazy,  slovenly  speech  as 
well  as  by  nervousness. 

"We  came  as  soon  as  I  heard  about 
the  Doctor,"  Ned  explained.  "The 
San  Francisco  papers  said  he  was 
badly  hurt." 

"Not  seriously,"  Mary  said.  "He's 
better  now.  He'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 
I'll — I'll  tell  him  you're  here."  With- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  she 
whirled  and  ran  to  the  stairs,  as  if 
all   the  furies  were   upon  her. 

In  Dr.  Ruthledge's  bedroom  she 
stammered  out  her  news.  The  min- 
ister smiled  with  happiness,  but  Fred- 
rika  Lang  stood  up  in  agitation. 

"Thank  God  he's  back!"  she 
breathed.  "But  he  won't  want  to  see 
me.  I'll — I'll  go  to  my  room  now,  be- 
fore he  comes  up,  and  tomorrow 
morning  I'll  leave — go  back  to  my  old 
place — or  away  from  Five  Points — " 

"Nonsense,  Fredrika,"  Dr.  Ruth- 
ledge  said.  "Of  course  he'll  want  to 
see  you.     He  should  see  you — " 

"No — no.  I  couldn't  stand  it.  It 
would  be  too — too  terrible  now."  She 
hurried  from  the  room. 

THERE  was  no  time  that  evening  for 
■  Ned  to  explain  where  he  had  been 
or  how  he  had  married.  Perhaps, 
after  she  left  them  alone  together, 
he  told  Dr.  Ruthledge.  Mary  did  not 
know.  She  went  downstairs  again 
to  where  the  girl,  still  wearing  her 
hat  and  coat,  was  sitting  diffidently 
in  the  parlor. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  Ned  will 
be,"  she  said,  hoping  that  she  showed 
none  of  the  strain  she  felt.  "Won't 
you  take  off  your  coat,  and  I'll  have 
Ellen  bring  us  some  coffee?" 

"No — no  thanks."  She  was  devour- 
ing Mary  with  her  eyes,  watching  her 
movements  and  every  expression  of 
her  face  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
stamp  them  on  her  memory. 

"I'm  sorry  you  can't  meet  my  father 
tonight,"  Mary  went  on.  "But  he's 
still  quite  weak,  and  Ned's  return 
is  about  all  the  excitement  he  can 
stand." 

"Oh,  sure,"  the  girl  said  indiffer- 
ently. 

An  impulse  to  hysterical  laughter 
welled  up  in  Mary.  Ned  was  back 
— and  married!  That  he  might  meet 
someone  else,  love  someone  else,  had 
never  occurred  to  her  in  all  the 
months  of  his  absence.  She  supposed 
she  should  feel  jealousy — but  she  did 
not.  You  could  not  be  jealous  of 
this  pitiful  child,  so  unsure  of  herself, 
so  terrified,  so  .  .  .  Yes,  so  unhappy. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "I  don't  even 
know  your  name.  And  I  can't  very 
well  call — Ned's  wife — Mrs.  Holden." 

"Oh— it's  Torchy." 

"Ned  mentioned  San  Francisco 
newspapers.  Is  that  where  you  met?" 

"Yeah."  For  a  moment  that  seemed 
to  be  all  she  intended  to  say,  then 
she  added  defiantly,  "I  used  to  work 
out  there.     I  sang  in   a  night  club." 

"Will  you  and  Ned  stay  here  in 
Five  Points  now?     I  hope  so." 

"I  don't  know.  Ned's  a  famous  col- 
umnist now — he  writes  for  a  San 
Francisco  newspaper.  There  was 
pathetic,  happy  pride  in  Torchy's 
voice  when  she  spoke  of  Ned's  occu- 
pation. "I  don't  know  but  I  guess 
Ned  might  have  to  go  back  to  Frisco 
— that's  where  the  syndicate  that 
handles  his  column  is  located." 

After  that,  conversation  languished. 
It  was  an  almost  unbearable  relief 
when  Ned  came  downstairs  and,  after 
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(Continued  from  page  50) 
a  few  moments  of  meaningless  talk, 
took  Torchy  away  to  the  hotel  where 
they   were   staying. 

Upstairs,  Mary  knew,  her  father 
was  no  doubt  waiting  to  see  her, 
wanting  to  talk  over  Ned's  unex- 
pected return.  But  for  a  while  she 
lingered,  putting  off  the  moment 
when  she  would  have  to  meet  his 
kind,  loving  eyes,  into  which  would 
creep,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried 
to  keep  it  out,  pity  for  her  because 
Ned  had  brought  back  a  wife.  She 
did  not  want  her  father  to  pity  her, 
she  did  not  want  to  pity  herself.  Ned 
had  gone  away,  and  while  he  was 
away  he  had  married  a  girl— a 
strange  girl,  one  to  whom  life  had 
been  hard  and  cruel.  This  had  hap- 
pened, and  it  could  not  be  undone, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  place  nor 
use  for  pity.  ...  At  last,  hand  slid- 
ing slowly  along  the  stair-rail,  she 
went  up. 

I  JUST  went  to  pieces,"  Ned  said. 
'  He  tugged  furiously  at  the  lobe  of 
his  right  ear;  how  well  Mary  remem- 
bered that  gesture!  It  was  an  after- 
noon a  few  days  after  his  return;  he 
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had  seen  Dr.  Ruthledge  for  a  while, 
had  come  alone  to  the  parsonage, 
and  then  had  joined  her  downstairs. 

"You  needn't  tell  me  about  it  if 
you  don't  want  to,"  she  said  gently. 

"But  1  do.  I've  got  to.  I  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  understand.  .  .  But  after 
I  found  out  about  my  parents,  I  only 
wanted  to  get  away.  I  didn't  have 
much  money — just  enough  to  pay  my 
way  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  and  then 
I  was  broke.     I — " 

He  stopped,  his  face  working. 

"I  thought  I  could  tell  you  every- 
thing," he  admitted  in  a  lower  voice, 
"but  I  can't.  I  can't  tell  you  how  low 
I  sank.  I  was — just  an  animal,  an 
unthinking  beast.  Torchy  knows. 
She  met  me  then — picked  me  up, 
rather.  I  don't  know  why  she 
bothered  with  me.  She  was  singing 
in  a  place  down  on  the  San  Francis- 
co water-front— a  horrible  place  .  .  ." 


He  gazed  past  her,  his  face  filled 
with  terrible  self-disgust.  Involun- 
tarily, her  hand  crept  out  to  touch 
his,  but  she  stopped  it,  recollecting 
that  this  was  no  longer  Ned,  her 
childhood  friend,  her  lover;  but  an- 
other  woman's   husband. 

"Torchy  took  charge  of  me,"  he 
went  on.  "She  fed  me,  and  nursed 
me,  and  even  bathed  me.  When  I 
got  better  she  talked  to  me,  and 
somehow —  I  don't  understand  it, 
even  now — she  made  me  ashamed  of 
myself,  so  I  went  out  and  got  a  job 
on  a  San  Francisco  paper.  And  when 
my  stories  began  to  be  printed — not 
more  than  a  paragraph  or  two  long, 
any  of  them — she'd  cut  them  out  and 
save  them,  so  proudly  that  I  began 
to  think  they  were  good  too,  and 
want  to  do  better  ones.  I  dropped 
a  remark,  one  day,  about  wanting  to 
write  a  column — a  different  kind  of 
column — and  she  kept  after  me  until 
I  had  the  courage  to  go  to  the  editor 
and  ask  him  to  let  me  try  it." 

He  bowed  his  head,  looking  down 
at  the  hands  whose  long  fingers  con- 
stantly intertwined  and  set  each  other 
free  only  to  link  together  again. 
"Everything  I  am  now,"  he  said  in- 
distinctly, "I  owe  to  Torchy." 

"I  understand,  Ned."  And  she  did; 
she  understood  what  he  was  trying 
to  tell  her  without  putting  it  into 
words.  That  he  did  not  love  Torchy, 
that  he  had  married  her  out  of  grati- 
tude, that  he  would  never  knowingly 
hurt  her. 

"Torchy  even  persuaded  me  to 
come  here,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know 
why.  I  didn't  tell  her  anything  about 
Five  Points,  or  my  old  life  here — 
or  I  thought  I  didn't,  but  from  little 
things  I  said,  she  must  have  guessed 
a  good  deal.  And  she  was  in  the  room 
when  I  saw  the  piece  in  the  paper 
about  your  father,  and  knew  from 
my  face  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. So  she  asked  questions  then, 
and  when  she  saw  how  worried  I 
was,  she  insisted  on  my  coming  back 
here.  Wanted  me  to  come  alone,  but 
I  wouldn't." 

yES,  Mary  thought,  that  was  what 
a  girl  like  Torchy  would  do.  For 
Torchy  knew  something  else,  some- 
thing that  Ned  did  not  guess:  she 
knew  Ned  did  not  love  her,  that  he 
loved  someone  in  Five  Points.  She 
had  been  self-sacrificing  enough  to 
send  Ned  back  to  that  unknown 
someone.  Here  was  the  explanation 
of  the  terror  and  unhappiness  Mary 
had  found  in  her  eyes. 

"I  think,"  she  said  impulsively, 
"you   have   a   very   wonderful   wife." 

"You  do?"  He  looked  at  her  with 
surprise  and  pleasure.  "I'm  glad. 
Torchy  hasn't  had  a  very  pleasant 
kind  of  life.  I  was  afraid  she'd  seem 
— hard — to  you   and   Dr.   Ruthledge." 

"No,"  Mary  said  softly.  "She 
doesn't  seem  hard." 

"I  don't  expect  you  to  forgive  me, 
Mary.  .  .  ." 

"Don't,  Ned.  If  I've  learned  any- 
thing from  my  father,  it's  that  in  life 
we  do  what  we  have  to  do.  It's  not 
a  question  of  forgiving."  Quickly,  to 
change  the  subject,  she  added,  "Are 
you   going   to    stay   in   Five   Points?" 

"I  don't  know.  For  a  while,  any- 
way. I  can  do  my  column  as  well 
from  here  as  anywhere  else.  I  think 
we'll  get  an  apartment  and  stay  until 
spring — I  didn't  intend  to  at  first,  but 
Torchy  thinks  I  should." 

Mary    thought,    but    did    not    say: 
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Torchy  again!  Why,  having  made  her 
gesture,  didn't  she  take  Ned  away 
from  Five  Points  as  soon  as  possible? 
Was  she  deliberately  trying  to  throw 
him  back  into  his  old  life — to  his  old 
love? 

That  was  a  question  only  the 
future — or  Torchy  herself — could 
answer. 

The  long,  cold  winter  took  its  toll 
of  the  people  of  Five  Points.  One 
it  struck  down  was  Abe  Kransky,  the 
pawnbroker.  What  started  as  a  cold, 
fed  by  hours  of  standing  in  the  drafty 
dhop  and  by  trips  through  slush  and 
icy  water  between  the  shop  and  his 
tenement  home,  grew  into  an  illness 
that  literally  choked  life  out  of  the 
frail  old  body. 

But  death  had  its  share  of  happi- 
ness for  Abe.  On  the  morning  of  his 
last  day  they  brought  Rose  to  him, 
and  he  and  the  daughter  he  had  ban- 
ished from  his  house  were  reconciled. 

Rose  did  not  move  back  to  the 
tenement  after  Abe's  death.  As  far 
as  the  world  was  concerned,  she  was 
still  Mrs.  Ellis  Smith.  Mrs.  Ellis 
Smith,  who  soon  would  have  a  baby. 
A  premature  baby,  perhaps,  but  still 
a  baby  with  a  name.  Ellis  continued 
to  maintain  his  room  in  Five  Points, 
returning  to  it  every  night  after  his 
dinner  at  Rose's  cottage.  The  din- 
ners, and  daily  luncheons,  were  an  ar- 
rangement that  Rose  had  insisted  on, 
brusquely.  "If  you're  doing  all  this 
for  me,"  she  said,  "the  least  I  can  do 
is  cook  your  meals  for  you."  And 
with  an  amused  smile,  he  agreed. 

THEY  did  not  get  on  too  badly  to- 
gether, Rose  reflected.  Their  conver- 
sations— long  discussions  of  politics, 
life,  books  they  had  read — might  have 
surprised  those  people  of  Five  Points 
who  believed  them  married.  They 
seldom  dared  to  venture  upon  sub- 
jects that  were  personal  to  either  of 
them;  instinctively  they  knew  that 
there  lay  danger. 

She  understood  Ellis  a  great  deal 
better  now  than  she  had  when  she 
accepted  his  name.  Then  she  had 
been  puzzled  and  distrustful.  Trying 
to  assign  some  motive  for  his  offer 
of  help,  she  had  thought  that  per- 
haps he  loved  her — not  enough  for 
marriage,  but  enough  to  attempt  re- 
lationship. She  was  ashamed,  now, 
of  that  suspicion,  and  told  herself 
that  it  had  come  to  her  only  because 
she  had  been  disillusioned,  suspicious 
of  all  men.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not 
true.  There  had  been  no  trickery  in 
Ellis'  gallantry.  Underneath  his  sur- 
face cynicism,  he  was  truly  kind, 
with  a  kindness  he  did  his  best  to 
conceal.  He  had  simply  wanted  to 
help  her,  and  the  gift  of  his  name 
and  protection  had  been  the  only 
means  of  doing  so  he  could  find. 

He  would  be  free  of  her  soon,  she 
told  herself.  The  old  Rose  Kransky 
was  dead;  the  new  one  was  not  yet 
born.  She  would  come  into  existence 
on  the  same  day  as  her  child.  She 
would  be  independent  and  free,  but 
she  would  also  be  wary.  Meanwhile, 
during  this  interlude,  she  was  thank- 
ful for  a  respite  from  struggle,  a 
chance  to   drift   quietly  with   events. 

Late  in  the  winter,  she  read  the 
announcement  of  Charles  Cunning- 
ham's marriage.  The  bride  was  Helen 
Marshall,  and  the  paper  devoted 
enough  space  to  the  news  to  make 
it  obvious  that  the  new  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham was  young,  wealthy,  beautiful, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  leading  family. 
Just  the  kind  of  wife  Charles  had 
always  wanted. 
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It  was  fairly  obvious  that  he  had 
known  Helen  all  through  the  divorce 
proceedings,  had  probably  intended 
to  marry  her  all  the  time  and  for 
that  reason  had  been  more  than  nor- 
mally anxious  to  protect  himself  from 
the   scandal   Celeste    had   threatened. 

Rose  tossed  the  paper  aside.  She 
felt  no  emotion  whatever. 

A  few  days  later  her  own  child 
was  born.  Ellis  wanted  her  to  go  to 
a  hospital,  but  she  said  firmly  that 
she  preferred  to  staj^  in  the  cottage, 
and  so  it  was  while  Ellis  and  Mrs. 
Kransky  waited  in  the  living  room 
that  they  heard  the  first  wails  of  the 
boy  who  would  be  given,  for  a  little 
while,  the  surname  of  Smith. 

Mrs.  Kransky  moved  into  the 
cottage  until  Rose  was  able  to  be 
up  once  more.  Both  she  and  Jacob, 
Rose's  younger  brother,  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  baby  which  irritated 
Rose  almost  into  a  frenzy.  It  was  this 
irritation,  perhaps,  which  led  her  to 
announce  that  she  was  going  to  call 
the  boy  Charles.  The  shocked  disap- 
proval on  her  mother's  face  brought 
her  a  bitter  kind  of  satisfaction. 

ON  a  bright,  windy  day  of  early 
spring,  the  new  Rose  Kransky 
was  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world. 
She  was  up,  feeling  well  again,  and 
she  had  talked  her  plans  over  with 
Ellis.  Now  it  only  remained  to  tell  her 
mother,  who  sat  in  the  living  room, 
holding  the  baby  in  her  arms.  Rose 
stood  above  them,  looking  down  at 
the  old  woman  and  the  tiny  infant. 
In  Mrs.  Kransky's  face  was  a  look 
of  tender  yearning,  the  look  of  all 
the  mothers  in  the  world,  the  look 
which  Rose  dreaded  more  than  any- 
thing else.  She  would  not,  she  in- 
sisted inwardly,  permit  herself  to 
grow  sentimental  about  this  child 
who  had  come  into  the  world  her- 
alded only  by  heartbreak. 

"I'm  going  back  to  work.  Ma,"  she 
said  abruptly.  "I'll  have  to  put  the 
baby  into  a  nursery." 

Mrs.  Kransky  raised  her  head, 
slowly,  as  if  reluctant  to  tear  herself 
away  from  rapt  adoration  of  the 
baby.  "Into  a  nursery?"  she  said  con- 
fusedly. "But  Rose — he  is  your  child. 
You  should  take   care  of  hirfi." 

Rose  did  not  know  how  much  of 
the  real  situation  between  herself  and 
Ellis  her  mother  suspected;  she  would 
have  to  pick  her  way  carefully,  re- 
vealing no  more  than  necessary. 
"There's  something  else  I  have  to  tell 
you.  Ma.  Ellis  and  I — well,  we're  go- 
ing to  separate.  We've  talked  it  over. 
Ellis  hasn't  been  doing  well  with  his 
painting  lately — he  thinks  he'd  like 
to  go  away  for  a  while.  I'll  have  to 
support  myself,  and  I  can't  be  tied 
down  with  a  baby." 

"I  don't  know  what  all  this  is  about, 
Rose.    You   and  Ellis — separating?" 

"Yes,  Ma,"  Rose  said  firmly.  "I'd 
rather  not  talk  about  it."  She  saw 
tears  rise  in  her  mother's  eyes,  and 
struggled  on,  "Ma — please  don't  ask 
me  any  questions!" 

"But  you  could,  come  and  live  with 
me  and  Jacob — I  would  take  care  of 
the  baby  while  you  were  working — " 

"No.  I  love  you,  Ma,  but  too  much 
has  happened — we've  gone  too  far 
apart.  I  can't  come  back  home  to 
live.    I've   got 'to   go   my   own   way." 

"Once  before  you"  said  that.  Rose." 
Mrs.  Kransky's  voice  was  sad.  "Inde- 
pendence, you  wanted.  Independence 
you  got.   Did  it  bring  you  happiness?" 

Rose  bit  her  lip.  "No,"  she  ad- 
mitted.    "But   I    learned    one   thing — 
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not  to  expect  happiness!" 

Mrs.  Kransky  stood  up  and  laid  the 
child  gently  on  the  couch  where  she 
had  been  sitting.  There  was  resigna- 
tion in  her  voice  as  she  said,  "So  all 
right.  Rose.  You.  do  as  you  please — 
just  like  you've  always  done.  I  don't 
understand  you — I  don't  like  what 
you  do."  She  sighed.  "I  am  too  old, 
Rose,  for  arguing." 

With  a  kind  of  homely  dignity  that 
made  Rose  feel,  somehow,  like  a  re- 
buked child,  she  left  the  room. 

TORCHY  and  Ned  Holden  had  taken 
'  an  apartment  in  an  old,  gloomy 
building  not  far  from  Five  Points. 
On  this  blustery  day  of  spring  they 
were  engaged  in  one  of  the  quarrels 
that  had  been  coming  more  and  more 
frequently. 

Like  most  quarrels,  its  outward 
cause  was  trivial,  its  inner  causes 
dark  and  far-reaching.  They  had 
been  invited  to  dinner  that  evening 
at  Dr.  Ruthledge's;  now,  at  almost  the 
last  minute,  Torchy  was  pleading  that 
Ned  go  alone.   She  had  a  headache. 

Ned  pressed  his  lips  together — and 
then  his  anger  burst  out  through 
them.  "I  don't  believe  it,"  he  said 
roughly.  "If  this  was  the  first  time — 
But   every   time   we're   invited   there 
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together  you  make  some  kind  of  ex- 
cuse.   I  want  to  know  why!" 

Torchy  had  changed  in  the  few 
months  she  had  been  in  Five  Points. 
Her  face  was  thinner,   and  paler. 

"I  just  don't  feel  like  going,  Ned," 
she  said.    "Please  don't  make  me." 

"How  do  you  think  I  feel,  always 
making  excuses  for  you  to  my 
friends?  I'm  getting  so  I  wonder  my- 
self— don't  you   like   them?" 

"It  isn't  that,  Ned — "  'Korchy,  never 
very  articulate,  struggled  to  explain 
something  that  was  only  half  the 
truth.  "It's  just  that'  I  don't  fit.  You 
all  know  each  other,  and  you  can 
talk  about  so  many  things  I  don't  un- 
derstand at  all.    I  feel  stupid." 

"That's  nonsense!  You  and  I  oc- 
casionally talk  about  something  be- 
sides the  weather,  and  you  have  just 
as  good  ideas  as*  anyone  else.  Besides, 
what  difference  does  it  make?" 

"It  makes  a  lot  of  difference.  It's 
not  much  fun  to  sit  there  like  a  bump 
on  a  log  while  the  rest  of  you  are 
having  a  good  time."  Her  attempt  to 
explain  a  situation  that  could,  after 
all,   only   be   explained   in   one   way, 


had  failed.  She  lapsed  into  sulky  si- 
lence. Ned  glared  at  her,  tugged 
fiercely  at  his  ear  and  stalked  out  of 
the  room. 

It  was  no  good,  Torchy  thought 
drearily.  Just  no  good  at  all.  Both 
she  and  Ned  knew  why  they  were 
not  happy,  but  neither  had  courage 
enough  to  speak  frankly. 

They  were  not  happy  because  she 
loved  him,  and  he  did  not  love  her. 

She  had  known,  from  their  first 
days  together  in  San  Francisco,  that 
there  was  a  woman  in  Ned's  past. 
Among  the  contents  of  his  pockets 
she  had  found  a  picture  of  Mary,  and 
when  she  asked  Ned  who  she  was 
he  had  said  simply,  "Some  one  I 
never  expect  to  see  again."  But 
Torchy  was  not  fooled.  She  knew 
from  his  tone  that  the  girl  in  the 
picture  meant  more  to  him  than  she. 

That  was  why  she  had  persuaded 
him  to  come  back  to  Five  Points.  If 
Torchy  was  going  to  fight  another 
woman  for  Ned's  love,  she  wanted  to 
fight  one  that  was  flesh  and  blood, 
not  a  ghostly  memory. 

Almost  her  first  sight  of  Mary  had 
warned  her  that  her  plan  would  be  a 
failure.  She  had  never  met  anyone 
like  Mary  Ruthledge.  It  was  so  easy 
to  see  why  Ned  loved  her — so  easy 
to  see  why  he  would  always  love  her 
in  preference  to  Torchy! 

Mary  did  not  mean  to — even 
Torchy  recognized  that — but  every 
word  she  spoke,  every  movement  she 
made,  intensified  the  contrast  be- 
tween her  and  the  girl  from  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront.  Mary  was  a 
lady,  and  Torchy  was  not.  That  was 
the  only  way  T'orchy's  limited  vo- 
cabulary could  describe  the  differ- 
ence between  them. 

And  how  could  Ned — the  brilliant, 
wonderful  Ned  whom  Torchy  ido- 
lized beyond  anyone  she  had  ever 
known — how  could  he  love  an  un- 
educated, common  girl  whose  whole 
life  had  been  spent  in  slums  and 
cKeap  cabarets,  when  he  had  once 
loved  Mary? 

A  LESS  honest  girl  might  have 
urged  Ned  to  leave  Five  Points, 
hoping  thus  to  keep  at  least  his  physi- 
cal presence,  if  she  could  not  have  all 
his  love.  Torchy  could  not  do  this. 
With  her,  it  must  be  everything  or 
nothing  —  even  though  her  heart 
broke.  And  so  she  had  let  him  stay  on 
in  Five  Points,  hoping  against  hope 
that  something  would  happen  to  bring 
her  the  ecstatic  gift  of  his  love. 

Her  hopes  had  been  in  vain.  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort  had  happened,  nothing 
would  happen.  Ned  simply  grew 
more  and  more  irritable,  more  and 
more  unhappy.  It  was  even  becom- 
ing difficult  for  him  to  work:  several 
times,  lately;  he  had  not  met  the 
deadline  on  his  column. 

Torchy,  curled  up  in  a  corner  of 
the  sofa,  dug  her  nails  into  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  almost  enjoying  the 
sharp  pain — because  it  was  so  much 
less  sharp  than  the  pain  in  her  heart. 
She  didn't. know  how  she  would  ever 
be  brave  enough  to  leave  Ned.  She 
only  knew  that  leave  him  she  must. 

Will  Ned  and  Mary  find  happiness 
only  at  the  expense  of  Torchy,  the 
girl  to  whom  Ned  owes  his  regenera- 
tion? And  can  Rose  make  her  new 
philosophy  of  cynicism  work — or  will 
it,  too,  lead  her  into  disaster?  Fol- 
low the  tangled  destinies  of  these 
people  of  Five  Points  to  their  climax 
in  next  month's  Radio  Mirror. 
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The  Scorpion's  Thumb 

{Continued  jrom  page  28) 

answered  the  phone.  "It's  Herb 
Weaver,"  she  said  to  EUery.  "He 
wants  to  talk  to  you." 

"Oh."  Ellery  looked  around  for 
somewhere  to  put  his  glass.  McKay, 
seeing  his  indecision,  took  it  from  him, 
and  he  went  to  the  phone. 

Weaver  spoke  hurriedly.  "Listen, 
Queen,  when  you  leave  my  father-in- 
law's,  will  you  drop  over  here?  It's 
important." 

"Of  course,"  Ellery  said.  "But  how 
did  you  know  where  to  find  me?" 

"Steve  McKay  was  here  a  while 
ago,  and  said  you'd  be  at  Dave's." 

"AH  right.  I'll  see  you  in  about  an 
hour."  Ellery  hung  up  and  returned 
to  the  group  by  the  fireplace,  apologiz- 
ing for  the  interruption. 

"Perf'cly  all  right.  Queen,"  McKay 
assured  him.  "Here's  your  drink.  And 
now  for  that  second  announcement. 
Come  here,  Sheila."  Quietly  the  girl 
stepped  to  his  side.  "Folks,  meet  the 
future  Mrs.  Stephen  McKay!  We're 
going  to  be  married — tomorrow!" 

TWO  surprise  announcements, 
Ellery  thought — and  only  the  an- 
nouncer seemed  happy  about  either 
of  them.  For  though  Sheila  Robin- 
son and  her  father  smiled  and  nodded 
their  thanks  to  the  congratulations 
of  Conrad  Long  and  the  Queens,  it 
was  plain  enough  that  their  happi- 
ness was  assumed. 

"A  toast  to  the  bride  1"  McKay 
shouted.  "Drink  'er  down!"  He  tossed 
off  the  contents  of  his  own  glass,  and 
everyone  followed  suit  except,  Ellery 
saw.  Sheila  and  Conrad  Long,  who 
merely  touched  the  glasses  with  their 
lips.  "Now  let's  make  it  official!"  Mc- 
Kay said.  "Everybody  throw  your 
glass  into  the  fireplace!" 

The  glasses  shattered  thinly  against 
the  bricks  of  the  hearth,  and  the  fire 
spluttered  and  blazed  as  the  alcohol 
struck  it.  Nikki,  Conrad  Long,  and 
Inspector  Queen  clustered  about 
Sheila  and  her  father;  McKay  drew 
Ellery  a  little  aside. 

"You  see  now  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  you'd  find  out  something  that'd 
convince  you  no  further  action  is  nec- 
essary in  that  office  shortage,"  he  said. 
"  'Course  I'll  make  the  money  up  out 
of  my  own  pocket." 

"Mmm,"  Ellery  said.  "I'll  have  to 
think  it  over,  Mr.  McKay  ...  I  think 
we'd  better  be  leaving  now — I  have 
another  call  to  make — " 

McKay  suddenly  was  not  listening. 
His  face  had  gone  a  dead,  frightening 
white,  studded  with  tiny  drops  of 
sweat.  He  pressed  one  hand  to  his 
stomach,  groaning,  and  with  the  other 
felt  behind  him  for  some  support. 

"Mr.  McKay!   What's  the  matter?" 

"S'nothing  .  .  .  too  much  New  Year's 
— "  This  much  McKay  was  able  to 
mutter  before  he  collapsed.  Ellery 
stooped  swiftly  and  seized  McKay's 
wrist.  After  a  moment  he  straightened 
up  and  faced  the  horrified  group  of 
people.    "He's  dead,"  he  said. 

It  was  well  over  two  hours  before 
Ellery  and  Nikki  were  able  to  leave 
the  Robinson  house.  All  the  difficult 
routine  of  investigation  had  had  to 
be  gone  through  with:  the  Medical 
Examiner  had  come  and  gone;  Ser- 
geant Velie,  Inspector  Queen's  own 
special  assistant,  had  been  sent  for; 
the  bits  of  shattered  glass  had  been 
fished  out  of  the  fireplace — though 
there  was  little  hope  that  they  would 
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1 .  "Bachelors  make  me  lough.  Take 
Bill.  Cooks  dinner  for  the  Joneses  and 
me  and  brags  it's  a  cinch." 


3.  Drono  p'lits  the  heat  on  down  where 
dirt  stops  uppipfe;;  Its  churning,  chemi- 
cal, boiling  action, frees  dirt,  lets  water 
flush  it  away. 


2.  "Then  the  pipes  get  stopped  up  and 
he  makes  a  man -size  job  of  clearing  the 
drains.  Me,  I  simply  phone  for  Drano." 


4.  "\  adore  benedicts  and  Bill's  going 
to  be  one.  He  proposed  (isn't  that  a 
scream?)  after  I  came  to  the  rescue  with 
Drano." 


Drano 
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"P.S,  We're  going  to  use  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Drano  after  the 
dinner  dishes,  when  we  set  up 
housekeeping.  No  stopped  -  up 
drains  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Us." 
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offer  any  tangible  clue. 

Now  it  was  known  that  Steve  Mc- 
Kay had  died  from  poison,  swallowed 
some  time  during  the  two  hours  be- 
fore his  death.  Questioning  of  Conrad 
Long,  who  had  been  with  McKay 
since  noon,  established  the  dead 
man's  movements  throughout  the 
crucial  two  hours.  First  he  and  Long 
had  called  briefly  on  Herb  Weaver 
and  his  wife;  then,  before  going  to 
the  Robinsons,  they  had  visited  a  Dr. 
Temple  at  his  apartment.  Long  iden- 
tified Dr.  Temple  as  a  friend  of  the 
Robinsons. 

INVITING  Conrad  Long  to  go  with 
'  them,  Nikki  and  Ellery  at  last 
broke  away  and  set  out  for  Herb 
Weaver's  home. 

The  Weavers  were  alone,  and  Mrs. 
Weaver,  as  pretty  as  her  sister,  talked 
to  Long  while  her  husband  spoke  to 
Ellery  and  Nikki.  "I  just  wanted  to 
let  you  know,"  Weaver  said,  "that  I 
think  Steve's  idea  of  making  Dave 
Robinson  a  partner  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  shortage." 

"Yes— probably,"  Ellery  agreed 
vaguely,  and  then,  "Did  Steve  McKay 
have  anything  to  drink  when  he  was 
here  earlier  today?" 

"Drink?  Why,  I—"  Weaver  called 
to  his  wife,  "Did  Steve  have  anything 
to  drink  when  he  was  here,  Vi?" 

"Of  course,"  she  answered.  "Two 
Old  Fashioned  cocktails — he  mixed 
them  himself." 

Long  nodded  agreement.  "That's 
right,  Mr.  Queen.  I  remember.  Herb 
and  Mrs.  Weaver  each  had  one.  I 
didn't  have  any — I  don't  drink." 

"Yes,"  Ellery  said.  "I  noticed  that 
at  the  Robinsons'.  Mrs.  Weaver,  have 
the  cocktail  glasses  you  used  for  Mr. 
McKay  been  washed?" 

Mrs.    Weaver's    housewifely    pride 

was     rufHed.       "Why,     of     course I 

washed  them  just  after  Steve  and  Con- 
rad left!     What  a  peculiar  question!" 

"What  is  this.  Queen?"  Weaver 
asked  stiffly.  "Why  all  these  ques- 
tions about  cocktail  glasses — " 

"Steve  McKay  is  dead,"  Ellery  told 
them.  "He  was  poisoned  a  few  hours 
ago." 

Weaver   blinked.   "Steve — dead!" 

"We  don't  know  where,  or  how.  I'm 
sorry  I  had  to  ask  you  those  ques- 
tions, but  you  understand,  of 
course.   .   .   ." 

Mrs.  Weaver  had  dropped  into  a 
chair.    "Poor  Sheila!"  she  whimpered. 

"Who  gains  by  McKay's  death, 
Weaver?" 

Still  dazed,  Weaver  said,  "J  don't 
know.    His  relatives,  I  guess." 

Mrs.  Weaver  gave  a  weak  exclama- 
tion.   "Herb!    Steve's  insurance — " 

"Yes.  I  forgot  that,"  Weaver  said 
slowly.  "Mr.  Queen,  you  know  the 
brokerage  business  depends  largely 
on  personal  contacts.  Steve  and  I 
realized  that  if  one  of  us  died  the  dead 
partner's  clients  would  probably  leave 
the  firm — " 

"So  you  each  took  out  insurance 
policies,"  Ellery  broke  in,  "making 
each  other  the  beneficiaries?" 

"That's  right,"   Weaver  said. 

Mrs.  Weaver  began  to  cry. 

Quietly,  Ellery  and  his  two  com- 
panions left  the  house.  Once  outside, 
Ellery  said,  "I'd  like  you  to  take  me 
to  Dr.  Temple's,  Mr.  Long." 

Long  gave  him  a  curious  look,  but 
said  only,  "Certainly." 

They  rang  the  bell  of  Dr.  Temple's 
apartment  for  sometime  before  the 
door  was  wrenched  open.  A  young 
man  stood  there,  very  much  the  worse 
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for  liquor.  He  wore  no  coat  and  his  tie 
was  wrenched  askew.  He  had  to  hold 
tight  to  the  frame  of  the  door  to  keep 
from  falling.  His  eyes  had  difficulty 
in  focussing  on  his  visitors.  But  all 
the  liquor  he  had  consumed  did  not 
seem  to  have  raised  his  spirits:  he  was 
a  picture  of  tipsy  woe. 

"Whaddya  want?"  he  demanded 
crossly.     "Ringin'  ringin'  ringin' — " 

"Dr.  Temple!"  Long  snapped.  "I'm 
Conrad  Long — you  know  me."  Aside 
to  EUery,  he  said,  "I  can't  understand 
this.  He  was  perfectly  sober  when 
Steve  and  I  visited  him  before — and 
he  never  struck  me  as  being  the  sort 
of  chap  who  would  drink  too  much." 

Blinking  owlishly,  Dr.  Temple 
stared  at  them  and  then  lurched  for- 
ward. EUery  and  Long  caught  him 
and  carried  him  inside,  into  a  living 
room  which  looked  as  if  a  big  wind 
had  swept  through  it.  Tables  and 
chairs  were  overturned,  and  papers 
and    broken    glass    littered    the    floor. 

With  Nikki  following,  they  led  Tem- 
ple stumbling  to  one  chair  that  re- 
mained upright.  Suddenly  he  began 
to  sob,  weakly.  Long  looked  down  at 
him  in  disgust.  "Now  you  know  why 
I  don't  drink,"  he  remarked. 

CLLERY  said  thoughtfully,  "There's 
'-  something  more  than  mere  dissipa- 
tion behind  this.  He's  had  a  nasty  shock 
of  some  sort.  Temple,"  he  said  gently. 
"What's  the  matter,  old  man?  Why 
did    you    get    plastered?" 

Temple  threw  back  his  head,  squint- 
ing. He  seemed  to  catch  sight  of  Nikki, 
and  to  find  sympathy  in  her  face,  be- 
cause he  seized  her  arm  and  said, 
more  to  her  than  to  Ellery,  "Why 
shouldn't  I  get  plashtered  .  .  .  gonna 
stay  plashtered  all  year  .  .  ." 

"Why,  Dr.  Temple?"  Nikki  asked. 
"Can't  you  tell  us  about  it?" 

"Risin'  young  ph'sician,"  Temple 
said  brokenly.  "  'Ngaged  to  swee'st  li'l 
girl  in  worl'  .  .  and  what  happensh? 
She  breksh  'ngagement!  But  she 
doesn't  love  him — I  know  Sheila 
doesn't  love   Steve   McKay!" 

"Sheila  .  .  .  You  mean  you  and 
Sheila  Robinson  were  engaged?" 

"Was  a  secret,"  he  confided.  "Gonna 
be  married.  But  now  she's  gonna 
marry  Steve  McKay — 'n'  she  .doesn't 
love  him  .  .  .  she's  marryin'  him  for  his 
money — "  His  face  twisted  up  like  that 
of  a  child,  he  gulped  twice,  and  then 
he  quietly  fell  back  in  the  chair. 

"Passed  out,"  Ellery  commented.  "I 
guess  the  only  thing  to  do  is  let  the 
poor  chap  sleep  it  off.  Long,  did  Mc- 
Kay know  that  Sheila  Robinson  and 
Temple  were  engaged?" 

"I  don't  know,  Queen,"  Conrad  Long 
said  worriedly.  "If  he  did,  he  never 
mentioned  it  to  me.  Nothing  was  said 
one  way  or  the  other  when  Steve  and 
I  called  here  earlier  in  the  day.  Now 
that  I  think  of  it,  Temple  did  act 
rather  quiet." 

"Did  McKay  have  a  drink  here?" 

"Why — yes.  He  mixed  a  drink  for 
himself  and  one  for  Temple." 

Ellery  groaned.  Our  Mr.  McKay 
seems  to  have  done  nothing  but  mix 
his  own  drinks  in  other  peojjle's 
houses."  He  stirred  the  rubble  of  shat- 
tered glass  on  the  floor  with  his  toe. 
"Of  course  there's  no  hope  of  locating 
the  remains  of  the  glasses  in  all  this." 

The  telephone  clamored  for  atten- 
tion. Ellery  picked  it  up.  His  jaw 
dropped  as  he  listened  to  the  excited 
voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 
When  he  hung  up  he  snapped  to  Long, 
"Get  Temple  sobered  up  right  away 
and  then  drive  him  over  to  the  Rob- 
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"For  heaven's  sake.  Queen,  what 
happened?" 

"Dave  Robinson  just  tried  to  com- 
mit suicide!   .  .  .  Come  on,  Nikki!" 

David  Robinson,  after  answering 
Inspector  Queen's  questions,  had 
quietly  excused  himself  and  gone  to 
his  own  room.  A  moment  later  those 
in  the  living  room  had  heard  a  shot. 
Running  upstairs  and  breaking  down 
the  locked  door,  they  had  found  Rob- 
inson stretched  out  on  the  floor,  blood 
running  from  a  wound  in  his  scalp. 
On  the  dresser  was  a  note: 

"Dearest  Sheila.  With  McKay  gone 
there  is  no  hope  for  me.  The  police 
will  find  the  evidence  and  I'll  be  ar- 
rested. I  can't  face  that.  Please  for- 
give me  for  what  I  am  about  to  do, 
and  explain  everything  to  Viola.  I 
know  it's  the  coward's  way,  but  I'm 
too  old  to  stand  disgrace.  Goodbye, 
my  darlings." 

Ellery  and  Nikki  arrived  to  find  In- 
spector Queen  and  Sheila  Robinson 
together  in  the  living  room.  Robin- 
son, the  Inspector  said,  would  live — he 
had  succeeded  in  giving  himself  only 
a  severe  scalp  wound.  "Now  tell  my 
son  what  you  told  me,"  the  Inspector 
instructed  Sheila. 

Sheila,  her  face  showing  the  traces 
of  recent  tears,  spoke  wearily. 

"I'm  glad  to  tell  it  all  at  last,"  she 
said.  "I've  carried  this  burden  so 
long  ...  It  all  started  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Steve  came  to  see  us  one  night, 
and  accused  Daddy  of  having  stolen 
some  money  from  a  safe  in  the  office. 
He  said  he  had  proof.  He'd  investi- 
gated, he  said,  and  found  out  that 
Daddy  had  opened  an  account  with 
another  brokerage  house  in  Wall 
Street  and  had  speculated  on  the  mar- 
ket, losing  exactly  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars — the  amount  that  was 
missing  from  the  safe. 

p\ADDY  said  he  was  innocent,  and  of 
'-^  course  I  believed  him,  but  Steve 
showed  us  the  proof — the  report  from 
the  other  brokerage  firm  showing  an 
account  in  Daddy's  name.  And  then 
Steve  said  I  could  help  Daddy  out  if 
I  wanted  to.  He  said  if  I'd  marry  him, 
he  couldn't  very  well  prosecute  his 
own  father-in-law." 

"Did  you  know  beforehand  that  Mc- 
Kay wanted  to  marry  you?"  Ellery 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  he'd  said,  often  enough, 
that  he  loved  me.  I'd  told  him  I  didn't 
love  him.  But  this  time — well,  you 
know  what  Steve  was  like.  Mr.  Queen. 
You  know  that  if  he  had  proof  that 
Daddy  had  stolen  money,  he'd  have 
carried  out  his  threat  to  use  it  if  I 
didn't  do  as  he  said.  So  ...  I  agreed 
to  marry  him." 

"And  broi^e  your  engagement  to 
Dr.   Temple?" 

"Yes.  I  didn't  dare  explain  why — he 
has  such  a  violent  temoer  I  w^s  afraid 
of  what  he'd  do  to  Steve.  The  only 
person  I  told  was  Viola" 

"Herb  Weaver's  wife?  Your  sister?" 
Ellery  asked  quickly. 

"Yes."  She  looked  up  at  him.  "I 
was  so  frantic  with  unhappiness  I 
had  to  tell  someone." 

"I  see."  Ellery  smiled  reassuringly. 
"Well,  suppose  you  let  Nikki  take  you 
upstairs  to  lie  down  for  a  while.  Miss 
Robinson." 

"A  nice  mess,"  grumbled  Inspector 
Queen  when  the  two  girls  had  left. 
"You  investigated  that  money  short- 
age, Ellery — did  what  you  found 
out  check  with  the  girl's  story?" 

"Pretty  much.     I  convinced  myself 
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VE  paid  my  dentist  but  I'm  still  in  debt 
to  him.  You  see  he  told  me  how  to  have 
Oovely  smile. 

"I  clean  your  teeth,"  he  said,  "but  you 
must  help  keep  them  bright.  Try  chewing 
Dentyne  every  day.  Its  extra  firmness 
helps  polish  your  teeth,  eliminate  food 
particles,  make  them  really  gleam.  Den- 
tyne is  good  for  mouth  health  too.  Vital, 
izes  gums  and  tissues,  exercises  teeth  and 
jaw  muscles."  Then  he  gave  me  some 
to  try. 

I've  never  tasted  anything  nicer.  That 
zesty  cinnamon  flavor  freshened  up  my 
mouth  in  no  time  and  was  so  delicious. 
Of  course  I  bought  some  Dentyne  right 
away.  Its  flat  handy  package  slips  conve- 
niently into  my  purse.  I  carry  it  everywhere 
and  everyone  is  congratulating  me  on  my 
sparkling  teeth.  Do  try  Dentyne  yoursetf 
— Buy  Dentyne  today. 


HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  BRIGHT 


.MOUTH  HEALTHY 


DENTYNE 
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Mi^R — ^ 
makes  a 
Confession 


.  1.  j,«      Boss  oaugW; 
^l»ost  got  i-f^Jl  If^;  ^e  trouble 

Uke  the  a«ful  stuff. 


^**'**V 


Ton  told  ffie  to  t»^f  p*  t 

f  »o^  on  ny  way^^^-^„^"^  ^  "o^ght 


Ex-Iax  worked  ^^^'^     ^  ^t.     Boy. 

-rrterfx^r^-^--^' 


The  action  of  Ex-Lax  is  thorough, 
yet  gentle!  No  shock.  No  strain.  No 
weakening  after-effects.  Just  an  easy, 
comfortable  bowel  movement  that 
brings  blessed  relief.  Try  Ex-Lax 
next  time  you  need  a  laxative.  It's 
good  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

^'—  ^Qi  and  2Si 


that  Dave  Robinson  was  apparently 
the  thief,  but  that  actually  he'd  been 
framed.  I  was  morally  certain  McKay 
had  taken  the  money  himself,  opened 
an  account  in  Robinson's  name,  specu- 
lated as  Robinson,  and  lost  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  market  delib- 
erately— all  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  a  case  against  Robinson.  The 
only  thing  was,  I  had  no  proof,  and  I 
didn't  know  why  McKay  would  do 
such  a  thing.  I  didn't  know  it  was  to 
force  Sheila  to  marry  him." 

"He  must  have  been  reading  too 
many  old-fashioned  novels,"  Inspector 
Queen  grunted.  "But  I  don't  see  that 
we're  any  nearer  to  finding  out  who 
killed  him." 

"No,"  Ellery  agreed  unhappily.  "He 
had  drinks  at  the  Weavers',  at  Dr. 
Temple's,  and  here.  The  glasses  were 
washed  at  the  first  place,  smashed  to 
bits  and  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  other 
debris  at  the  second,  and  burned  here. 
No  chance  of  finding  poison  traces  in 
any  of  them.  And  someone  in  all 
three  places  had  a  good  motive  for 
killing  him." 

"Yep.  Viola  Weaver  to  help  her  sis- 
ter— Herb  Weaver  for  McKay's  insur- 
ance— Doc  Temple  out  of  jealousy,  and 
either  Sheila  because  she  couldn't 
stand  the  idea  of  marrying  him  or  old 
Robinson  because  he  figured  murder 
and  then  suicide  was  the  only  way 
out." 

CERGEANT  VELIE  poked  his  head  in 
*^  at  the  door.  "The  lab  report  just 
came  on  that  glass  I  fished  outta  the 
fireplace,  Inspector." 

"Well,  what's  it  say?"  Inspector 
Queen  snapped.    "Any  poison  traces?" 

"Nope.  (3nly — well,  a  funny  thing, 
and  it  probably  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing— " 

"Is  that  so?"  the  Inspector  roared. 
"What'd  they  find?" 

Sergeant  Velie  came  into  the  room 
and  said  deprecatingly,  "Well,  nothin' 
much.  Only  there  was  two  pretty  big 
pieces  of  cocktail  glass  had  i-denti-fi- 
able  thumb  prints  on  'em,  and  funny 
marks  besides." 

"Funny  marks?  What  does  that 
mean,  you  cluck?" 

"Decorations,  like,"  Sergeant  Velie 
explained  carefully.  "The  laboratory 
says  they're  the  signs  of  the — the — 
zo— " 

"The  zodiac,  Velie,"  Ellery  put  in. 
"I  noticed  as  we  were  drinking,  Dad. 
Each  glass  was  decorated  with  a  dif- 
ferent sign  of  the  zodiac.  Did  the 
laboratory  say  what  signs  were  on  the 
two  pieces  it  inspected,  Velie?" 

"Uh-huh."  Velie  consulted  a  paper 
in  his  hand.  "One  has  Libra,  the  Bal- 
ance, on  it." 

"That's  the  one  I  had!"  Ellery  ex- 
claimed. 

"That's  right,"  Velie  continued.  "It's 
got  your  thumb-mark  on  it  too.  But 
here's  the  funny  thing — the  other  piece 
has  your  thumb-mark  on  it  too.  Your 
thumbmark  and  a  picture  of  a  Scor- 
pion!" 

"A  picture  of  a  Scorpion  .  .  ."  Ellery 
paused,  thinking  hard.  "But  I  didn't 
handle  any  other  glass  except  my 
own!"  Suddenly  he  snapped  his  fingei's 
in  glee.  "I've  got  it,"  he  shouted. 
"Sergeant,  you've  just  solved  the  mys- 
tery of  who  poisoned  Steve  McKay !" 

Sergeant  Velie  allowed  a  pleased 
smile  to  come  to  his  face.  "I  did?  Well, 
whadda  ya  know!"  Then  the  smile 
faded.    "Who  was  it?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  Inspector  Queen  said.  "Who? 

Ellery  chuckled.  "It's  really  easy, 
with  that  laboratory  report.     First  of 
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all.  Dad,  remember  this:  in  all  three 
homes  Steve  McKay  visited  today,  he 
prepared  the  drinks  himself.  We  know 
that.  So  isn't  it  obvious  that  if  some- 
one was  scheduled  to  be  poisoned,  Mc- 
Kay himself  must  have  been  the  pois- 
oner? He  was  the  only  one  who  could 
be  sure  that  any  individual  cocktail 
glass  had  poison  in  it — and  the  only 
one  who  could  be  sure,  by  handing 
around  the  glasses  himself,  that  the 
poisoned  drink  went  to  the  right  vic- 
tim." 

Inspector  Queen  listened  quietly, 
but  Sergeant  Velie  said,  "I  don't  get 
it.  McKay  himself  turned  out  to  be 
the  guy  that  was  poisoned." 

"You're  right,  of  course.  There  was 
no  early  reason  why  McKay  should 
commit  suicide — on  the  contrary.  He 
was  a  rich  man;  Robinson,  not  he,  was 
in  financial  difficulties;  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  was  about  to  marry 
Sheila  Robinson.  He  had  everything 
to  live  for.  So  I  dismissed  the  idea 
of  suicide.  And  yet  McKay  was  the 
only  person  who  could  have  poisoned 
that  fatal  cocktail.  That  left  me 
stumped— until  just  now,  when  I 
learned  that  my  fingerprints  were 
on  two  of  the  cocktail  glasses  used 
when  we  all  drank  McKay's  toast  to 
Sheila.  They  were  on  the  Libra  glass, 
which  was  mine — and  on  the  Scorpion 
glass,  which  was  .  .  .  McKay's. 

"This  is  what  happened.  After  the 
glasses  were  filled  and  passed  around, 
but  before  we  drank,  I  was  called  to 
the  telephone.  McKay  took  my  glass 
while  I  answered,  and  when  I  was 
finished  he  returned  it  to  me.  Or  he 
thought  he  did — " 

Inspector  Queen  broke  in  excitedly. 
"But  he  made  a  mistake,  is  that  it?" 

"Yes,  Dad.  He  was  already  rather 
drunk,  and  in  his  befuddlement,  he 
gave  me  his  own  glass — the  Scorpion 
one.  In  other  words,  when  we  drank 
the  toast,  McKay  himself  was  drinking 
from  the  glass  he  had  meant  for  me!" 

"But — but  why  should  he  want  to 
murder  you?" 

DECAUSE,"  Ellery  said,  "I  stood  in 
'-'  the  way  of  his  plans  to  marry  Sheila 
Robinson.  Remember  when  he  called 
on  me,  last  night,  and  I  told  him  I 
knew  who  had  taken  the  money — and 
that  it  wasn't  the  obvious  thief  at  all. 
He  realized  then  that  I  knew  about 
his  frame-up  of  Robinson,  and  would 
expose  him.  He  decided  he'd  have  to 
murder  me,  and  that's  why  he  invited 
us  all  to  Robinson's  home  today.  But 
he  made  one  mistake — he  drank  too 
much  beforehand,  very  likely  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  keep  up  his  cour- 
age. He  was  able  to  hand  me  the  poi- 
soned glass  in  the  first  place,  but  then 
the  telephone  rang  and  he  offered  to 
hold  my  drink  because  he  wanted  to 
be  sure  no  one  else  got  hold  of  it.  I 
came  back  from  the  phone  and  there 
he  was,  fuddled  with  liquor,  holding 
two  drinks,  one  poisoned  and  one  not. 
In  his  foggy  condition,  he  made  the 
fatal  mistake." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence. 
Then  Inspector  Queen  cleared  his 
throat.  "Herb  Weaver's  phone  call 
saved  you  life,  son,"  he  said  huskily. 

"Yes,"  Ellery  agreed  soberly.  "And 
the  chance  that  we  happened  to 
drink  from  glasses  marked  with  the 
different  signs  of  the  zodiac  is  the  one 
little  thing  that  solved  this  case  for 
us." 

Sergeant  Velie  was  shaking  his  head 
in  a  pleased  sort  of  way.  "And  to 
think,"  he  said,  "that  I  solved  the 
case!" 
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would  ever  get  any  farther  in  the 
store  than  he  already  was,  since 
Crane  would  eventually  inherit  it 
from  his  father,  but  the  raise  enabled 
us  to  live  comfortably  and  John 
didn't  want  to  look  for  another  job. 

"Do  you  and  Crane  get  along  all 
right?"  I  asked  John  once  when  I 
had  been  in  the  store  and  had  seen  a 
sullen  look  flash  across  the  boy's 
face  when  John  gave  him  some  kind 
of  an  order. 

"Sure— well  enough,"  John  said 
easily.  But  I  had  my  doubts.  I  didn't 
like  the  situation,  and  I  liked  it  even 
less  when  John  came  home  one  eve- 
ning deeply  troubled.  There  had 
been  several  shortages  in  the  cash 
register,  it  seemed,  too  many  to  be 
overlooked. 

"Crane  and  I  are  the  only  ones 
who  ever  go  near  that  register," 
John  fretted.  "Jim  Gray,  our  pre- 
scription clerk,  is  always  in  the  back 
of  the  store,  and  either  Crane  or  I  is 
always  there  with  him.  It  raust  be 
Crane  that's  taking  the  money.  I 
hate  to — but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  speak 
to  him." 

THE  memory  of  Crane's  resentful 
attitude  flashed  across  my  mind.  I 
said,  "I  wouldn't,  John.  I'd  go  straight 
to  Vin." 

"I  can't  do  that,"  John  said,  stuffing 
tobacco  into  his  pipe.  "Vin  thinks  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  on  that  boy  of  his. 
It'd  break  his  heart  if  he  knew  Crane 
was  a  thief.  He  might  do  or  say 
things  that'd  have  an  effect  on  Crane's 
whole  future  life." 

"An  effect  for  the  better,  I  im- 
agine," I  said  tartly. 

"No,"  John  said  thoughtfully,  "I 
don't  want  to  tell  Vin  unless  I  have 
to.   I'll  have  a  little  talk  with  Crane." 

The  next  day  he  mentioned  the 
missing  money  to  Crane  and  without 
making  any  accusations  asked  him 
to  be  more  careful. 

"How  did  he  take  it?"  I  asked  that 
night. 

"All  right.  He  knew  what  I  meant, 
I'm  pretty  sure.  I  don't  think  there'll 
be  any  more  shortages." 

For  a  while,  there  weren't.  Then, 
on  an  evening  when  John  had  the 
night  shift  at  the  store,  the  cash 
register  showed  another  shortage. 

"You  must  call  Vin  up  on  the 
phone,  right  now,"  I  told  him  when 
he  came  home  and  revealed  what 
had  happened.  "Ask  him  if  you  can 
come  up  and  see  him,  and  tell  him 
all  about  it." 

Still  John  hesitated.  He  wanted  to 
give  Crane  one  more  chance. 

"You're  being  very  foolish,  John,"  I 
said.  I  was  really  angry,  and  fright- 
ened. "You  simply  can't  trust  Crane, 
that's  all." 

Nothing  I  said  made  any  differ- 
ence, though.  John  insisted  on  giv- 
ing Crane  a  second  chance. 

The  delay  was  fatal.  Crane  must 
have  expected  John  to  go  to  Vin.  At 
any  rate,  he  took  the  first  step  by 
accusing  John.  Vin  Miller  was  at  the 
store  the  following  day  when  John 
arrived.  It  must  have  been  a  horrible 
day,  tense  and  strained,  for  John 
knew  at  once  something  was  wrong, 
although  Vin  said  nothing  until  the 
store  closed  that  night — indeed,  he 
couldn't  say  anything,  with  customers 
walking  in  and  out.     But  neither  did 
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How  thousands  of  Adored 
Women  help  prevent  unlovely 
Rough,  Chapped  HANDS 

ADORABLE  SOFT  HANDS — cvcry  girl  Can 
l\.  keep  them  all  her  life!  In  spite  of 
housework,  constant  use  of  water,  or 
outdoor  exposure,  which  cruelly  rob 
your  hand  skin  of  its  natural  soften- 
ing moisture.  It's  so  easy  to  furnish 
new,  beautifying  moisture  for  your 
skin— with  Jergens  Lotion. 

This  Lotion  contains  2  ingredients 
many  doctors  use  to  help  smooth  and 
soften  harsh  skin.  No  stickiness!  For 
silken-soft  hands,  use  Jergens  Lotion. 


SOFT,  ADORABLE  HANDS 


^HBB!  your  CHANCE  FOR  LOVABLE  HANDS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  like) 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  3518  Alfred  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.   (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
Let  me  see  how  Jergens  Lotion  helps  keep  my  hands 
tenderly  soft.   Please  send  my  purse-size  bottle  of 
Jergens  Lotion, /ree. 
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RUBY  RED 


You'll  look  lovely  in  Irresistible'!  new  sensation- 
al lipstick  . . .  for  "Ruby  Red"  is  a  rich,  sparkling 
red  . . .  the  season's  liveliest,  most  flattering  col- 
or. Blends  brilliantly  with  all  the  fashionable 
new  clothes  colors.  Appjies  smoothly  and  stays 
on  for  hours  because  of  the  secret  new  Whip- 
Text  process.  Get  Irresistible  "Ruby  Red"  Lip- 
stick today,  with  matching  Face  Powder,  Rouge 
and  Powder  Foundation,  and  know  the  superb 
flattery   of   a    complete    Irresistible    make-up. 
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John  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
Crane. 

Vin  asked  to  see  the  books,  and 
spent  an  hour  at  them,  hunched  over 
the  roll-top  desk  in  back  of  the  store. 
And  when  business  was  over  for  the 
day  he  locked  the  door  and  he  and 
Crane  and  John  had  it  out. 

I'm  glad  I  wasn't  there.  I  can 
visualize  the  scene  well  enough  as  it 
is.  Crane  had  told  his  father  he'd 
seen  John  take  money  from  the  till. 
And  there  were  the  books,  proving 
that  someone  had  stolen.  Vin  knew 
as  well  as  John  that  the  thief  could 
be  only  one  of  two  people.  I  sup- 
pose he  tried  to  be  fair,  but  he 
couldn't  believe  that  his  own  son 
would  steal.  He  went  as  far  as  his 
pride  would  let  him  when  he  told 
John  that  he'd  say  nothing  about  the 
theft  and  would  not  prosecute,  but, 
of  course,  John  must  leave  the  store. 

John  was  numb  with  misery 
when  he  told  me  the  story.  I  was 
more  angry  than  I'd  ever  been  in  all 
my  life.  And  yet  even  I  could  offer 
no  constructive  suggestions.  John 
could  insist  that  Vin  prosecute  him 
for  theft,  but  what  good  would  that 
do?  It  would  only  result  in  a  public 
wrangle  in  court,  and  no  matter  how 
it  came  out  there  would  always  be 
people  who  were  half-convinced  that 
John  was  guilty. 

\A/E'VE  just  got  to  take  it,"  John  said 
'*  wearily.  "Vin  will  find  out,  some 
day.  Crane  is  feeling  pretty  sure  of 
himself  now.  I  guess  he  always  re- 
sented having  me  as  his  boss.  But 
he'll  make  another  slip,  and  I  won't 
be  there  to  blame  it  on.  I  feel  sorry 
for  Vin   when   that   happens." 

All  that  was  cold  comfort,  when 
we  had  a  house  half  built  and  no 
money  coming  in. 

I  might  as  well  say  now  that  Vin 
did  find  out,  eventually.  I  am  sure 
of  that,  because  he  aged  a  great  deal 
in  the  next  few  years.  But  he  went 
to  his  grave  without  asking  John's 
pardon.  Crane  sold  the  drug  store 
and  left  town  after  his  father  died. 

It  wasn't  easy  for  John  to  find 
another  job.  There  isn't  much  turn- 
over of  jobs  in  a  town  as  small  as 
ours.  Dad  and  Mother  helped  us  out 
as   much  as  they   could. 

John  wrote  a  story  and  sent  it  out, 
but  it  came  back.  The  second  time  it 
came  back  there  was  a  nice  letter 
from  the  editor,  asking  to  see  more 
of  John's  work,  and  he  was  so  en- 
couraged he  wrote  two  more  in  quick 
succession  and  sent  them  along.  They 
came  back,  too. 

In  between  times  John  had  one  or 
two  temporary  jobs,  but  nothing  with 
any  measure  of  security. 

It  was  to  keep  the  house — not  be- 
cause I  loved  John — that  I  finally 
went  to  work  myself.  A  teacher  in 
the  grammar  school  got  married  sud- 
denly toward  the  end  of  the  fall  term 
and  left,  and  I  applied  for  her  job 
and  got  it.  The  school  board  was 
opposed  to  hiring  married  women, 
but  they  knew  John  was  out  of  work 
and  I  had  excellent  references  from 
the  school  where  I  had  taught  before 
my  marriage. 

I  had  the  job  before  I  told  John. 
For  a  moment  he  stared  at  me,  and 
then  he  bent  his  bead.  "I'm  a  fine 
failure  as  a  husband,"  he  said. 

"Nonsense!"  I  spoke  briskly,  trying 
to  conceal  from  him — and  from  my- 
self— my  inner  conviction  that  he  was 
right.  I  find  it  hard  to  recognize 
myself  in  that  intolerant  young  wo- 
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man  of  so  many  years  ago.  And  yet 
the  memory  is  there.  It  must  have 
been  I  who  went  on,  "We've  got  to 
have  the  money,  John.  It  won't  be 
so  bad.  You  can  take  care  of  the 
children,  and  if  you  should  get  a  job 
I'll  quit." 

No  tenderness.  No  sympathy.  No 
assurance  that  it  didn't  really  matter 
and  that  I  still  loved  and  respected 
him.  I  thought  I  was  being  kind  when 
I  refrained  from  reminding  him  that 
if  he  had  followed  my  advice  about 
Crane  Miller  I  would  not  have  to  go 
to  work. 

My  "temporary"  job  lasted  almost 
two  years — two  years  in  which  John 
worked  at  whatever  he  could  get  and 
wrote  when  he  was  out  of  a  job.  He 
sold  some  stories,  too,  but  not  more 
than  enough  to  eke  out  the  family 
budget.  I  wonder,  now — if  he'd  been 
happier,  would  his  stories  have  been 
more  successful? 

John  doesn't  know  that  I  was  the 
one  who  finally  got  him  his  job  teach- 
ing English  and  history  in  the  high 
school.  At  least  I  had  wisdom  enough 
to  let  him  think  that  the  school  board 
came  to  him  of  its  own  accord — and, 
of  course,  in  a  way  it  did.  I  simply 
called  attention  to  John  and  his 
qualifications.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Gilroy,  the  former  English 
and  history  teacher,  was  leaving,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  John  was  the 
obvious    person    to    take    his    place. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  was 
a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  asked 
him  to  call  John  and  interview  him, 
without  mentioning  that  I  had  sug- 
gested it.  The  unbelievably  happy 
result  was  that  John  got  the  job. 

He  was  like  a  new  man.  He  had 
changed  so  gradually,  in  the  two 
years  since  he  lost  the  drug-store 
job,  that  I  hadn't  noticed  any  change 
at  all.  Now,  overnight,  he  became 
the  old  John.  The  lines  of  sadness 
about  his  mouth  and  eyes  smoothed 
out,  there  was  a  new  light  in  his  face 
and  a  new  spring  in  his  walk.  I  left 
my  job,  of  course,  and  for  almost  the 
first  time  since  our  marriage  we  had 
a  normal  home,  there  in  the  new 
house — a  home  in  which  the  husband 
earned  the  money  and  the  wife 
cooked  and  took  care  of  the  children. 

OUR  high  school  has  always  had 
one  of  the  best  basketball  teams 
in  the  State.  Every  Spring  it  has  en- 
tered the  State  tournament,  and  has 
nearly  always  won  one  of  the  first 
three  prizes.  This  competition  is 
important  to  everyone  in  town,  and 
most  of  all  important  to  the  school 
itself,  because  the  gate  receipts  at 
the  hugely-attended  tournaments  are 
always  portioned  out  amiong  the 
schools  sending  the  competing  teams, 
with  the  winning  school  getting  the 
largest  share.  Our  local  school  sys- 
tem has  come  to  depend  on  getting 
one  of  these  winning  shares  every 
year,  and  uses  it  for  various  purposes 
— ^books,  improvements  on  the  build- 
ing, equipment. 

The  first  year  John  taught,  he  had 
Allen  Thompson  in  his  English  class, 
and  Allen,  besides  being  handsome 
and  popular,  was  the  captain  of  the 
basketball  team.  He  was  also,  John 
said,  the  most  potentially  brilliant 
student  in  school.  But  he  was  in- 
corrigibly lazy,  and  in  the  mid-term 
reports,  just  before  the  basketball 
tournament,  John  gave  him  a  failing 
grade.  By  the  rules  of  the  athletic 
association,  he  could  not  play  in  the 
tournament  game. 
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You  who  have  never  lived  in  a 
small  town  cannot  imagine  how  great 
a  tragedy  this  was.  The  Principal  of 
the  high  school  called  John  into  his 
office  and  explained  how  important 
it  was  for  our  team  to  win  in  the 
tournament,  and  then  called  the 
athletic  coach  to  tell  how  much  win- 
ning depended  on  Allen  Thompson. 
The  Principal  couldn't  very  well  ask 
John  to  pass  Allen  when  he  didn't 
deserve  it — his  professional  ethics 
made  that  impossible — but  he  did 
suggest  that  perhaps  Allen  deserved 
special  consideration  and  asked  John 
to  give  him  another  examination. 

John  agreed.  He  prepared  an  ex- 
amination exactly  like  one  that  he 
would  have  given  a  whole  class.  Ap- 
parently it  didn't  occur  to  him  to  take 
the  Principal's  hint  and  give  Allen  a 
quiz  that  was  so  easy  he  couldn't 
possibly  fail  in  it.  Allen's  grade  was 
65 — below  passing. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  was  only  vaguely 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.  But 
the  situation  was  now  becoming  im- 
portant outside  the  high  school.  The 
local  businessmen,  who  always  took 
an  intense  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  team  and  never  forgot  that  their 
taxes  supported  the  school,  were  be- 
ginning to  talk  and  take  sides. 

My  old  friend,  Superintendent 
Bellingham,  called  me  up  and  asked 
me  to  come  to  his  office.  There  we 
had  a  long  talk,  in  which  he  asked 
me  to  use  my  influence  with  John. 

I  COULDN'T  say  this  to  anyone  but 
'  you,  Emmy,"  he  said.  "But  you 
realize,  and  I  do,  that  one  has  to 
compromise  in  this  world.  If  I  had 
my  way,  I'd  tell  John  to  go  ahead 
and  give  the  Thompson  boy  whatever 
marks  he  deserves.  But  we  teachers 
are  public  servants,  remember.  The 
people  pay  us,  and  sometimes  we 
have  to  do  what  the  people  want  us 
to,  even  when  we  know  they're 
wrong.  I  think  John  should  recon- 
sider. If  Allen  Thompson  doesn't 
play  in  the  tournament,  and  our  team 
loses,  the  school  will  have  quite  a 
bit  less  money  than  it  had  counted  on 
for  next  year.  We'll  have  to  cut 
down  somewhere,  and  John  is  the 
most  recent  member  of  the  teaching 
staff.  .  .  ." 

He  looked  very  old  and  tired.  A 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  made  it  un- 
necessary to  complete  the  sentence. 

When  T  left  his  office  it  was  late 
afternoon.  I  walked  down  the  echo- 
ing corridor  of  the  high  school  to 
John's  class-room.  He  was  still  there, 
alone  in  the  chalky,  close  atmosphere. 
He  looked  up  in  surprise  and  pleasure 
when  I  came  in. 

"Emmy!  What  a  wonderful  sur- 
prise— " 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  John,"  I 
said. 

"It's  about  Allen  Thompson,"  he 
said  quietly. 

"Yes.  Isn't  it  rather  ridiculous  to 
throw  the  whole  town  into  an  uproar 
because  one  boy  doesn't  know  who 
wrote  'Paradise  Lost,'  or  what  'The 
Ancient  Mariner'  means?" 

John  bit  his  lip.  "It  would  be 
ridiculous,  Emmy,  if  the  boy  were 
stupid.  If  I  thought  he  was  incapable 
of  passing  my  course  I'd  cheerfully 
give  him  a  passing  grade — not  in 
order  that  he  might  play  in  the  tour- 
nament, but  simply  because  I'd  known 
there  was  no  use  trying  to  pound 
unwanted  knowledge .  into  his  head." 

"That's  what  you're  doing — he  evi- 
dently doesn't  want  to  learn." 

DECEIMBER,    1940 
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YUM-YUM! 

Here's  Mommy 

with  my 

safety -bath 


"Wanna  know  what  is  a  SAFETY-Bath? 
It  finishes  with  a  gentle  rubdown  with 
Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  Boy,  that  Oil 
sure  protects  a  baby's  skin  against 
germs.  An'  it  makes  a  feller  more  cud- 
dly an'  sweet-smellin'  than  ever.  Say, 
YOUR  baby  gets  a  daily  saiety-bath, 
doesn't  he?    He  oughta!   Gee  whiz!" 

Mother,  to  give  your  baby's  skin  the  best 
care,  to  keep  it  safer  from  germs,  and  freerer 
of  rashes,  do  as  almost  all  hospitals  do,  as 
most  doctors  recommend:  oil  baby's  skin 
daily  with  Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  Do  this 
until  he's  at  least  a  year  old.  And  use  the  oil 
after  every  diaper  change,  too. 

Then  continue  the  protection  with  Mennen 
Antiseptic  Powder.  Made  by  a  new  process — 
Hammerized — it's  as  smooth  as  air.  And — 
it's  Antiseptic.  A  survey  indicates  it  is  recom- 
mended by  more  doctors  than  any  other  baby 
powder. 

Remember,  also,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
visits  to  your  doctor.  Take  your  baby  to  him 
regularly. 
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"But  he  should.  That  boy  has  a 
mind  as  keen  as  a  razor — " 

I    was    too    impatient    to    listen. 

"I  can't  stand  much  more,  John," 
I  said.  "I  stood  by  and  let  you  throw 
away  the  job  in  Vin  Miller's  drug- 
store. If  you  had  done  as  I  wanted 
you  to  then  you  wouldn't  have  lost  it. 
I've  worked  so  we  could  keep  the 
house  that  you  wanted  to  buy.  Yes, 
I  know — I  wanted  it,  too,  and  I  still 
want  it,  but  we'd  have  lost  it  if  I 
hadn't  gone  back  to  teaching.  Now 
you  have  a  real  opportunity — a  job 
that  you  can  do  and  enjoy  doing.  I 
won't  let  you  throw  it  away  because 
of  some  silly,  misguided  idealism." 

The  skin  on  his  face  seemed  to 
grow  tight  and  pinched.    "Emmy!" 

"I've  just  been  talking  to  Superin- 
tendent Bellingham.  He  made  it 
plain  that  if  you  couldn't  arrange 
some  way  to  pass  Allen  Thompson, 
and  the  school  lost  the  tournament, 
you'd   probably   lose   your  job." 

After  a  silence  that  seemed  to  last 
forever,  John  said,  "Emmy — I  must 
do  what  I  know  is  right.  You  realize 
it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  pass 
Allen,    don't   you?" 

"I —  No!"  I  burst  out.  "It  wouldn't 
be  wrong.  It's  not  important  enough 
whether  Allen  Thompson  knows  a 
few  facts  more  or  less.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  our  home  together. 
I'm  not  asking  you  to  do  anything 
dishonest,  John.  I  simply  want  you 
to  face  the  world  as  it  is — learn  to 
make  the  compromises  you  have  to 
make  in  order  to  live — " 

"Excuse  me,"  a  young  voice  said 
behind  me. 

I  WHIRLED.  A  boy  was  standing  in 
'  the  doorway  of  the  schoolroom — 
Allen  Thompson.  He  looked  very 
young,  in  his  soiled  corduroy  trousers 
and  his  leather  windbreaker,  and 
very  frightened. 

"I  came  to  see  Mr.  Abbott,"  he  said. 
"I  couldn't  help  hearing  what  you 
were  saying." 

John  was  the  first  to  recover  him- 
self. "Come  in,  Allen,"  he  said  kindly. 
"What  did  you  want  to  see  me 
about?" 

Allen  came  farther  into  the  room, 
looking  doubtfully  from  one  of  us  to 
the  other.  "I — I  guess  you  were  talk- 
ing about  the  same  thing  I  wanted 
to  talk  about,"  he  said  awkwardly. 
"About  my  passing  in  English?" 

"Yes,  Allen,"  John  said.  "As  it 
happens,  we  were.  I  understand  a 
good  many  people  in  town  are  talking 
about  that,  too." 

"I  guess  so,  Mr.  Abbott."  I  began 
to  see  what  John  had  meant  when  he 
said  Allen  Thompson  had  a  fine  mind. 
Intelligence  was  in  the  broad,  high 
brow,  the  clear  eyes  and  sensitive 
lips.  "I've  been  thinking  about  it  all 
for  the  last  couple  of  days." 

"Have  you?  And  have  you  reached 
any  decision?"  John,  I  saw  to  my 
amazement,  was  not  in  the  least  em- 
barrassed, whereas  I  could  feel  my 
cheeks  burning  at  the  thought  that 
this  boy  should  have  overheard  an 
intimate  family  quarrel. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  think  you're  right  to 
flunk  me.  I  could  have  passed  the 
course  if  I'd  ever  studied,  but  I  was 
just  too  lazy.  I'm  sorry  it's  all  got 
you  into  trouble.  If — if  it'll  help  you 
any — "  his  eyes  flickered  over  toward 
me — "I'll  get  up  in  student-body 
meeting  and  tell  everybody  you're 
right." 

"Thank  you,  Allen,"  John  said 
gravely.  Suddenly  I  had  a  bitter 
sensation — a     feeling     of     not     being 
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wanted  or  needed,  of  being  an  in- 
truder here  where  two  men — two 
gentlemen — understood  each  other 
perfectly. 

"That  won't  be  necessary,  though," 
John  was  continuing.  "At  least,  I 
hope  not.  There's  still  a  week  before 
the  tournament.  How  would  it  be  if 
we  worked  together,  studying,  for 
that  week,  and  then  you  took  an- 
other examination?  Do  you  think 
you  could  pass  it?" 

The  boy  leaned  forward.  "Oh — 
yes!  I'm  sure  I  could,  Mr.  Abbott! 
Anyway,  I'd  try  like  the  dickens. 
When  can  we  start?" 

"Tonight,  after  dinner?  You  can 
come  to  my  house." 

"Why — "  He  glanced  at  me,  fear- 
fully. 

I  forced  myself  to  speak  calmly. 
"Of  course.  And — and  maybe  I  can 
serve  some  refreshments  when  the 
study   period   is   over." 

"Gee!"  he  said.  "Gee,  Mr.  Abbott— 
you're   swell!" 

"Thanks,  Allen,"  John  said.  "I 
think  the  same  goes  for  you." 

Blushing  furiously,  Allen  backed 
to  the  door,  turned,  grinned  at  us 
both,  and  was  gone.  We  heard  his 
quick  footsteps  going  down  the  hall. 

I  couldn't  meet  John's  eyes,  and  yet 
I  had  to. 

"It  isn't  enough  to  say  I'm  sorry," 
I  murmured.  "I'm  so  ashamed 
John — " 

"You  shouldn't  be,  dear.  You  had 
a  right  to  your  opinion.  After  all,  it 
hasn't  been  easy  for  you — " 

"But  that  boy — he  understood.  He 
knew  there  was  nothing  so  important 
as  doing  what  you  knew  was  right — 
but  I — your  own  wife — " 

"There,  there."  He  put  his  arms 
around  me,  smoothed  the  tears  away 
with  a  finger.  "You  were  excited 
overwrought.  It  wasn't  the  real  you 
speaking.  Let's  not  think  about  it 
any  more."  He  kissed  me  quickly 
"Maybe  we'd  better  be  getting  home." 

John  could  tell  me  not  to  think 
about  it  any  more,  but  I  couldn't  tell 
myself  that.  I  did  think,  and  I  knew 
that  for  almost  four  years  I  had  lived 
with  him,  thinking  I  loved  him,  and 
had  done  nothing  but  blind  myself 
to  his  best  qualities  and  seek  out  his 
faults.  Yes,  he  was  impractical — a 
dreamer.  He  had  none  of  the  worldly 
virtues.  But  he  had  something  much 
more  precious. 

LIE  had  an  honesty  that  would  not 
•    '   let  him  be  untrue  to  himself. 

That  knowledge  made  me  very 
humble.  After  that  day,  I  needed  no 
proof  of  how  right  John  was.  But  if 
I  had,  I  would  have  received  it  to- 
night. For,  as  I  said,  Allen  Thomp- 
son came  to  dinner.  He  is  a  grown 
man  now,  and  a  famous  one.  He  has 
become  a  foreign  correspondent  whose 
articles  are  read  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  has  lived  abroad  and 
seen  history  in  the  making  and  writ- 
ten about  it.  But  as  he  said  to  John 
this  evening,  "If  you  had  let  me  slip 
by,  that  time  in  school,  I  might  not 
have  ever  amounted  to  anything." 

And  neither,  I  said  to  myself, 
would  I. 

Since  then,  we've  been  blessed  by 
the  arrival  of  little  Linda,  who  is  nine 
years  younger  than  the  twins.  And 
John  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
teaching  profession  that  he's  now 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Our  life 
together,  since  we  have  really  come 
to  love  and  understand  each  other, 
has  been  everything  that  any  couple 
could   ever  hope  for. 
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Mystery  House 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

minute  we  questioned  him  he  got 
nervous  and  quiet,  and  we  couldn't 
get  anywhere." 

Page,  back  in  the  home,  hurriedly 
changing,  brushing  her  disordered 
hair,  found  herself  thinking  about 
Rand  sympathetically  enough.  This 
solitude-loving  man  had  been  prom- 
ised as  payment  for  his  services  what 
he  had  probably  been  dreaming  of  all 
his  life — a  competency,  a  sum  large 
enough  to  keep  him  in  the  research 
work  he  liked.  He  wanted  to  go  back 
to  China  and  to  his  laboratory  experi- 
ments in  anesthetics  and  drugs  and 
opiates;  he  had  told  Page  that. 

The  day  progressed  placidly.  At 
night  there  was  the  usual  movie  to 
carry  them  all  away  from  Mystery 
House,  and  take  them  this  time  to 
China.   Rand  talked  through  the  film. 

LATER,  when  she  was  almost  un- 
■  dressed,  there  was  a  tap  on  the 
door  between  her  room  and  Flora's 
room.  It  was  locked.  Page  heard  the 
bolt  fall  in  answer  to  her  "Come  in!" 

Flora,  tinier  and  homelier  than  ever, 
stood  smiling  anxiously  in  the  door- 
way. Page's  heart,  gave  a  jump;  she 
was  never  quite  sure  of  Flora.  But 
there  was  nothing  but  friendliness  in 
her  manner.  She  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair;  Page  looked  at  her 
with  an  expectant  smile. 

"She's  asleep,"  Flora  said,  with  a 
jerk  of  her  head  in  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Prendergast's  room.  She  put  her 
lean  little  freckled  claw  up  to  her 
hair.  "Oh,  dear,  I've  got  my  curlers 
on!"  she  apologized.  "But  I  had  to 
wait  until  I  was  sure  she  was  off.  She 
got  to  talking.  I  think  something  must 
have  happened  that  pleased  her.  You 
don't  know  what  it  might  have  been?" 

Page  hesitated  only  a  second.  "It 
might  have  been  what  I  was  talking 
to  Rand  about  this  morning,"  she  said. 
"That  Lynn  has  been  getting — friend- 
ly with  me.    He  seems  to  be  better." 

"You  know  what  she  wants  of 
him?"  Flora  asked.  It  was  as  if  both 
women  laid  down  their  arms. 

"I  suppose  I  do." 

"If  that — that  point  could  be  set- 
tled," Flora  said,  in  a  dark  brooding 
tone,  "it  would  be  a  godsend  to  us  all! 
She  ought  to  get  away  from  here;  I 
ought  to  get  away!  I'd  throw  every 
diamond  in  the  world  into  the  ocean 
before  I'd  stay  here  another  day,"  she 
added  passionately,  "but  I  have  no 
say.  I'm  only  Flora — poor  Flora,  poor 
old-maid  Flora  who  doesn't  count!" 

"Flora,  why  didn't  you  ever  marry?" 
Page  asked,  with  a  sort  of  inspired 
simplicity.  She  saw  the  color  rise 
under  the  liver-mottled  skin. 

"Didn't  you  know,"  Flora  said,  mea- 
suredly,  "that  Randall  Harwood  and 
I  are  going  to  be  married?" 

The  room  turned  over  for  Page.  She 
wasn't  in  love  with  him,  no;  and  she 
didn't  believe  it  anyway.  But  Rand — 
and  Flora!  She  felt  the  blood  in  her 
face  as  she  looked  seriously  at  the 
other  woman. 

"No.    I  didn't  know  that." 

"I  love  him,"  Flora  said  in  a  hard 
tone.  "He  doesn't  love  me.  There  are 
seven  years  between  us — he's  thirty- 
six,  I'm  forty-three.  It  doesn't  matter. 
We  are  going  to  China." 

Page  said  gently,  "I'm  glad.  Flora. 
I  don't  think  age  matters.  He  didn't 
tell  me  about  it,  but  I'm  glad  for  you. 
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For  you  both,"  she  added,  with  an 
awkward  little  laugh. 

"I  want  to  be  married,"  Flora  said, 
in  a  sort  of  hard  calm  that  was  above 
shame  or  concern.  "I've  always 
wanted  to  be.  I  didn't  know  it  until 
I  came  here  three  months  ago  and 
met  him.   From  that  first  minute.  .  . 

"I  was  ill  and  upset,"  she  presently 
resumed,  as  Page  for  sheer  pity  did 
not  speak.  "No  man  had  ever  loved 
me  before.  Rand  did.  He  didn't  like 
me,  but  for  a  little  while  he  loved  me. 
I  was  a  woman  and  I  was  here,  and  I 
would  have  let  him  cut  me  into  little 
pieces — that  was  enough  for  Rand.  I 
think  my  being — the  way  I  am — in- 
terested him.  He  knew  he  was  the 
first  man  to  kiss  me. 

"I  lived  in  a  dream  through  those 
days.  I  couldn't  eat;  I  couldn't  sleep. 
I  was  on  fire.  I'd  rather  have  had  it — " 
she  began  forcefully,  and  suddenly 
stopped  and  fell  silent  again.  "Well,  I 
had  it,"  she  presently  resumed.  "For 
a  few  days,  for  less  than  a  few  weeks, 
a  man  loved  me. 

"I  know  there'll  always  be  girls — 
always  be  some  one  admiring  him, 
spoiling  him,"  the  iron  voice,  carefully 
kept  unemotional,  went  on.  "He  can't 
help  it;  he  doesn't  like  it,  half  the  time. 
But  when  we  are  married,  and  living 
in  China,  that  won't  matter." 

I T  was  all  so  horribly  sad,  Page 
'  thought.  She  said  aloud,  "Don't  go  on 
saying  things  like  that — don't  go  on 
being  frustrated  and  bitter  and  useless 
and  not  loved!  Nobody'U  think  of  you 
as  older  or  unusual,  or  anything." 

"I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  feel  sure 
and  loved  and  safe  like  most  wives," 
Flora  said.  "I'd  do  without  that.  But 
before  I'd  let  him  marry  anyone  else 
I'd  kill  him,  and  myself  too.  It's  all  I 
have  left!" 

Page  was  silent  for  awhile,  lookmg 
at  the  other  woman  thoughtfully. 
Flora  returned  her  look  with  one  of 
smouldering  proud  self-defense. 

"This  is  my  advice  to  you,"  Flora 
said,  with  a  strange  reluctant  urgency. 
"When  you  go  up  to  town  on  Monday 
with  Rand,  stay  there.  Don't  come 
back  here!  I'm  not  saying  this  because 
I'm  jealous,"  she  added  harshly.  "I 
am  jealous,  but  it  isn't  that.  I'm  say- 
ing it  because  this  is  a  bad  place  for 
a  girl." 

"Wouldn't  the  simpler  way  be," 
Page  said,  "to  see  what  I  can  do  with 
Lynn — "  she  lowered  her  voice, 
glanced  about,  "about  the  diamond? 
Tomorrow,  any  day,  he  might  simply 
hand  it  to  me.  Then  I  can  give  it  to 
Mrs.  Prendergast,  and  it's  all  settled. 
Then  I  go  back  to  San  Francisco,  and 
you  and  Rand  go  to  China  after  you've 
settled  her  in  the  East.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  me,"  Page  finished,  "that  there's 
anything  dangerous  in  that  plan.  Is 
there?" 

"Oh,  it's  all  so  mixed  up!"  Flora 
said  in  a  whisper. 

"Don't  worry  about  me,  Flora,"  Page 
said.  "I'm  all  right,  really  I  am. 
Things — things  aren't  as  bad  as  you 
think!  If  I  can  get  Lynn  to — to  do 
what  Mrs.  Prendergast  wants  him  to, 
and  if  you  all  break  up  here  soon, 
maybe  before  Christmas,  you'll  get 
rested,  you'll  have  a  change,  you'll 
need  new  clothes  and  things  for  your 
trousseau,  and  for  China — that'll  all 
be  fun!" 

"Trousseau!"  Flora  echoed,  in  a 
scornful,  bitter  undertone.  But  for  a 
moment  she  was  softened.  She  put 
her  pipe-stem  arm  partly  about  Page 
in    an    awkward    unwonted    embrace. 


"Don't  go  away,"  she  said,  in  a  whis- 
per. "Stay  here!  We're  all  better 
when  you're  here!  Nothing'll  happen 
to  vou!" 

Rand,  rgoing  into  San  Francisco  for 
a  day  and  a  night,  had  suggested 
that  Page  go  along,  and  Mrs.  Pender- 
gast  gave  her  permission. 

It  was  a  thrilling  variation  to  the 
routine  of  the  endless  first  month  to 
tuck  herself  in  beside  Rand  in  his  car, 
and  watch  the  hills  and  the  sea  slip 
away,  and  start  for  the  long  grade 
that  rose  eastward  from  Half-moon 
Bay.  It  was  a  clear  winter  morning. 

For  awhile  Page  was  quiet  in  sheer 
felicity.  After  a  time  she  spoke  from 
her  own  thoughts.  "Did  you  tell  me, 
the  day  you  met  me  at  Belmont,  that 
Mrs.  Prendergast  has  a  sister?" 

"Yes;  she  has  a  sister;  Mrs.  Roy — 
Fanny.  She  was  a  Mrs.  Watts,  a  rich 
widow;  she  married  a  swami  some 
years  ago,  and  the  Duchess  never  for- 
gave her.  She  writes  occasionally 
from  somewhere  near  Lahore,  but  the 
old  lady  doesn't  answer." 

"Had  Mrs.  Roy  children?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  she  has  a  daughter, 
married." 

Page  had  not  forgotten  Mrs.  Hibbs, 
that  Alysse  Watts  Hibbs  whose  con- 
cern for  her  aunt's  millions  and  her 
aunt's  diamond  had  started  her,  Page 
Hazeltyne,  upon  this  fantastic  ad- 
venture. 

They  had  crossed  the  big  grade 
now,  and  were  moving  smoothly  along 
the  level  roads  between  Belmont  and 
the  city. 

"Rand,"  Page  said  suddenly,  "I  want 
to  say  something  to  you.  I  think  I 
will!  Flora — did  you  know  that  Flora 
thinks  she  is  engaged  to  you?" 

She  had  expected  him  to  deny  it, 
but  instead  he  was  quite  silent  for  a 
full  half  minute. 

"In  a  way  she's  right,"  he  said  then. 

THAT  you  are  engaged!"  Page's 
'  tone  was  all  incredulity.  "I  thought, 
of  course —  I  never  dreamed—"  she 
stammered.  A  great  desolation  per- 
vaded her  soul.  Somehow,  Rand  had 
failed  her. 

"In  those  first  days  of  sickness  and 
confusion,"  Rand  began,  "she  and  I 
were  consulting  —  arranging  —  up 
nights  and  eating  meals  whenever  we 
could — well,"  he  broke  off  in  a  bitter 
tone,  "there  never  was  any  excuse  for 
it!  But  she  was  so  small,  and  so  for- 
lorn.— I'm  not  defending  myself,"  he 
ended. 

"You  mean  you — made  love  to  her!" 

"She  took  it  that  way.  I'm  not  sure 
she  wasn't  right,"  the  man  said,  with 
an  embarrassed,  angry  half-laugh. 
"We  were  alone  together,  day  after 
day.  I  began  to — to  jolly  her  up. 
'Never  mind,  Flora,'  I'd  say  to  her, 
'we'll  get  out  of  here  some  day,  and 
go  to  China.  You  and  I'll  see  it 
through,  and  some  day  we  can  live 
the  way  we  want  to!'  She  was  little, 
and  a  woman,"  he  finished,  "and  I 
knew — I  knew  how  she  felt  about  me!" 

He  stopped  short,  and  there  was  a 
silence.  Page  felt  a  sense  of  disillu- 
sionment. Men  were  men,  of  course, 
and  she  herself  was  not  a  child. 

She  had  even  dreamed — well,  not 
of  marrying  Rand  exactly;  that  is,  she 
had  not  seriously  thought  of  marrying 
Rand.  But  he  was  fine  looking;  he 
was  intelligent  and  kindly  and — yes, 
fascinating. 

Flora  loved  him,  the  old  lady  was 
romantically  jealous  of  her  doctor. 
And  Page  was  fancy  free,  and  she 
would    be    twenty-seven    in    March! 
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Girls  had  married,  and  married  hap- 
pily, with  far  less  reason  than  she 
could  find  for  marrying  Rand. 

"Which  brings  me  to  something 
else,"  the  man  presently  said  in  a 
brisk,  matter-of-fact  tone.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  speak  of  it,  and  then  I  want 
you  to  forget  it." 

They  were  nearing  the  city  now, 
and  he  slowed  down  a  little  in  the 
traffic  on  the  San  Bruno  cut. 

MY  life  hasn't  been  the  sort  of  life 
that  makes  it  right  for  me  to  tell 
you  this,"  he  said.  "I've  been  a  sort  of 
adventurer,  always.  But  I  love  you. 
I've  loved  you  from  that  first  rainy 
night  at  Belmont  station.  Not  the  way 
I've  ever  loved  other  women.  When 
you  speak,  or  if  you  don't  speak,  if 
you  come  in  or  go  out,  if  I  see  your 
old  white  sweater  lying  on  a  chair,  or 
if  you  ask  me  to  pass  you  the  butter — 
I'm  shaken,  I'm  sick,  I'm  a  fool.  I 
don't  know  why  I'm  telling  you.  My 
job  is  to  clean  this  mess  up  at  the 
house  and  marry  Flora,  and  make  the 
best  of  my  bargain.  So  that's  that.  I'll 
never  speak  of  this  again.  And  here 
we  are  at  your  house,"  he  ended  with 
an  abrupt  change  of  tone.  "I'll  pick 
you  up  tomorrow  afternoon  at  three." 

He  had  stopped  the  car  at  Mrs. 
Chayne's.  Page  got  out,  and  took  her 
bag,  and  turned  away.  Neither  spoke. 

It  was  thrilling  to  be  in  the  board- 
ing-house again,  to  whirl  into  Sarah 
Bowditch's  room,  and  interrupt  the 
school  teacher's  quiet  Saturday  morn- 
ing of  home  work  with  the  tale,  much 
deleted,  of  her  adventures.  It  was 
supremely  thrilling  to  go  downtown  in 
the  December  sunshine,  and  find  the 
holly-decorated  shops  crowded  and 
joyous. 


Back  in  her  room,  wearied  and 
happy,  she  was  resting  when  a  gen- 
tleman was  announced.  She  de- 
scended in  a  flutter  of  interest  to  find 
a  slim  pale  young  man  with  eye- 
glasses waiting  for  her. 

"Miss  Hazeltyne,  don't  say  my 
name!"  he  said  quickly. 

"I  don't  know  it!"  Page  exclaimed. 

He  took  a  card  from  his  pocket, 
showed  it  to  her,  put  it  away  again. 
She  read  the  name  "Barnes  Bishop, 
Jr." 

"Oh!"  she  said,  enlightenment 
breaking  in  upon  her.  "I  remember! 
Mrs.  Hurley — " 

"Please!"  he  said  in  an  agony.  "I 
must  see  you,"  he  said.  "We  can't  talk 
here!  My  father  couldn't  come  him- 
self; he  might  be  identified." 

"Oh,  intrigue!"  Page  said,  unim- 
pressed.  "I  love  it." 

The  pale  young  man  looked  disap- 
proving. "Nobody — 7iohody  must  know 
I've  been  here.  Where  could  we  meet 
tomorrow  without  being  seen?" 

"But  why  can't  we  talk  here?" 

"You  know  the  big  library,  at  the 
Civic  Centre?  Could  you  be  there  at 
noon  tomorrow,  outside  on  the  side- 
walk, I  mean?  I'll  come  by  in  my 
car,  and  honk  three  times.  If  you're 
not  there  I'll  go  slowly  around  the 
block.  I'll  keep  driving  around  the 
block  until  I  see  you." 

"You  know  me  by  my  wearing  a 
green  carnation,"  Page  said,  incurably 
frivolous. 

Barnes  Bishop  paid  no  attention  to 
this.  "You  know  that  we  are  repre- 
senting Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hibbs 
in  this  matter,"  he  said. 

"Mrs.  Hurley  told  me  that  she  is 
Mrs.  Prendergast's  niece." 

"Please!"  he  said  again.   "All  this  is 


a  complete  secret." 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  looked  out 
through  the  tasselled  portieres  into 
the  hall.  It  was  clear.  "I  can  slip 
away,"  he  said.  "I'll  see  you — at  the 
time  we  said,  and  at  the  place  I 
mentioned?" 

He  went  away;  Page  burst  into 
laughter  as  she  remounted  the  stairs. 
"He  and  his  mysteries!  He's  been 
reading  too  many  murder  books,"  she 
said  half-aloud. 

The  next  day  he  took  her  to  lunch 
in  an  obscure  Italian  restaurant  in 
Columbus  avenue. 

Barnes  Bishop,  small  and  slight  and 
fair-headed  and  spectacled,  beamed 
at  her  through  strong  glasses,  and 
showed  her  that  he  liked  her. 

"You're  bound,"  she  said  smiling, 
"to  make  this  up  into  a  great  big 
murder  case  before  you  get  through!" 

"Well,  it  may  be  much  more  serious 
than  you  think  it  is.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion," the  man  said  earnestly,  "that 
something  queer  is  going  on  down 
there!" 

I  ASSURE  you  there's  no  air  of  mys- 
'  tery  or  crime  down  there,"  Page  told 
him  amusedly.  "They're  all  perfectly 
normal,  really,  just  a  little  odd.  Well, 
Flora,"  she  added,  reconsidering,  "she 
is  queer.  And  Lynn — but,  of  course, 
he  was  terribly  ill." 

"That's  two,"  Barnes  said  trium- 
phantly. "Then  there's  you  and  the 
dope  doctor  from  China,  and  an  old 
lady  who  keeps  building  onto  her 
house." 

"It  sounds  awful,"  Page  admitted 
laughing.   "But  it  isn't." 

"Do  you  know  if  old  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast  and  her  housekeeper,  Trudy 
Mockbee,   had   a   quarrel   just   before 
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the  housekeeper  died?" 

"I'm  sure  they  didn't.  She  was  de- 
voted to  Trudy." 

"Ha!"  Barnes  said,  apparently  baf- 
fled, and  returning  to  his  breast  pocket 
a  little  book  from  which  he  had  read 
the  names. 

"Find  the  body,"  Page  said,  busy 
with  zabaglione. 

"We're  very  near  to  finding  the 
body,"  he  said  seriously.  Page's  eyes 
came  up  with  a  flash.  "Listen  to  this," 
he  added,  leaning  across  the  table, 
"and  don't,  of  course,  breathe  a  word 
of  it  to  anyone.  For  three  or  four 
years  Mrs.  Prendergast  has  had  a  Bel- 
mont doctor,  an  old  fellow  named  John 
Ullmeyer.  Well,  he  says  that  there 
was  something  queer  about  Mrs. 
Mockbee's  death." 

"Queer?"  Page  repeated. 

"Here's  the  way  it  was,"  Barnes 
said,  very  earnest  and  excited.  "Doctor 
Ullmeyer  had  been  going  over  there 
every  day  for  weeks,  but  he  was  away 
on  a  fishing  trip  up  on  the  Klamath 
when  this  housekeeper,  Trudy  Mock- 
bee,  died,  and  his  substitute,  a  young 
Doctor  Moore  from  Stockton,  had  the 
case.  Ullmeyer  says  that  up  to  within 
three  days  of  her  death  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Mock- 
bee,  and  that  Doctor  Moore  confessed 
that  he  himself  didn't  understand  the 
symptoms  of  whatever  she  finally  had. 

k^OORE  put  'acute  gastritis'  on  the 
'"'  certificate.  Ullmeyer  sent  in  a  bill, 
and  the  old  lady  paid  it,  and  sent  him  a 
furious  letter  dismissing  him,  telling 
him  that  he  hadn't  been  around  when 
she  needed  him,  and  she  was  done! 
He  got  thinking  about  it,  and  he  went 
up  to  Stockton  to  see  Moore,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  is  that  the  Hibbses  think 
that  their  aunt  may  have  murdered 
Trudy — the  housekeeper." 

Page,  serious  at  last,  was  a  little 
pale  as  she  stared  at  him.  "But  what 
fori"  she  asked.  "She  adored  Trudy. 
Why  should  she  murder  her?" 

"Fury.  Just  one  of  her  fights." 

"But  surely  her  own  niece  isn't  go- 
ing to  accuse  her  of  murder?" 

"It  isn't  her  own  niece.  It's  Doctor 
Ullmeyer.  His  pride's  been  hurt.  Now, 
that  puts  you  in  a  priceless  position! 
You're  there,  you're  on  the  spot.  This 
is  all  going  to  be  kept  absolutely  a 
secret,  of  course,  but  they  are  going 
to  exhume  this  Trudy  Mockbee's  body 
and  see  what  they  find." 

Page  sat  back.  "You're  right,"  she 
said  dazedly,  in  a  weak  little  voice. 
"I'm  in  a  priceless  position.  I'm  on  the 
spot.  Exhume?"  she  repeated  his  word 
after  a  pause.  "But  what — what  would 
they  expect  to  find?" 

"Poison,"   Barnes  answered  briefly. 

"Poison!  They  can't  think  that  Mrs. 
Prendergast  would  poison  her  oldest 
friend,  her  only  friend!" 

"This  Doctor  Harwood  you  describe, 
could  he  have  had  any  interest  in 
getting  the  old  girl  out  of  the  way?" 

"He  wasn't  there.  He  didn't  show 
up  at  all  until  after  Trudy  Mockbee 
died." 

"This  other  man — the  idiot — what 
about  him?  Could  he  be  an  arsenic — 
a  strychnine  poisoner?" 

"Lynn?  He's  no  idiot!"  she  said. 
"He's  good-looking — clean-looking — 
and  he's  a  gentleman — that  is,  if  man- 
ners and  voice  and  being  considerate 
— yes,  he's  much  more  of  a  gentleman, 
really,  than  old  Mrs.  Prendergast  is 
a  lady,  if  you  know  what  I  naean. 
She's  just  a  sort  of — a  sort  of  coarse, 
good-natured  woman  who's  become 
immensely  rich  without  ever  being 
really   cultured   or  fine,   and  Flora — 


poor  Flora's  not  a  lady;  you  couldn't 
call  her  a  lady. 

"But  Lynn  has  something — some- 
thing fine.  Only  he's  like  a  person 
asleep  all  the  time.  As  for  the  dia- 
mond, Lynn  has  it,  and  keeps  it  hid- 
den from  Mrs.  Prendergast.  But  he 
couldn't  poison  anyone.  You'd  only 
have  to  see  him  to  know  that." 

"I  didn't  like  the  poison  suspicion," 
Barnes  said,  scowling  thoughtfully. 
"Now  you  tell  me  this  diamond  com- 
plication! There's  some  way  of  tying 
Trudy  Mockbee  and  this  idiot  and  the 
diamond  together!" 

"The  diamond  is  safe  enough,"  Page 
said  comfortably. 

"Safe!  You  mean  that  this  half- 
asleep,  irresponsible  boy  is  wander- 
ing about  with  the  Prendergast  dia- 
mond? I  can  tell  you  that  Fred  Hibbs 
and  his  wife  wouldn't  consider  it 
safe!  After  all,  they're  the  old  girl's 
only  heirs.  How  did  this  Lynn  get  it?" 

"They  don't  know.  They  think  that 
perhaps  Trudy  Mockbee  got  posses- 
sion of  it  in  some  way,  and  gave  it  to 
him  when  she  was  dying." 

"He  might  be  the  Mockbee  woman's 
son?" 

"That  would  make  him  Flora  Mock- 
bee's brother,  or  half-brother.  Surely 
Flora'd  admit  it.  As  it  is,  she  seems 
half  afraid   of  him." 

"Ha!"  Barnes  Bishop  said,  musing. 
"If  Mrs.  Hibbs  went  down  there  to  see 
her  aunt,  d'you  think  the  old  lady 
would  see  her?" 

"I  think,"  Page  said,  after  consid- 
eration, "I  might  talk  her  into  it.  I'd 
put  it  to  her  that  she  was  going  away 
to  Connecticut,  and  mightn't  have  an- 
other chance  to  see  her  niece." 

"Look  here,  I'll  tell  you!"  Bishop 
said.  "If  Mrs.  Hibbs  makes  up  her  mind 
to  see  her  aunt,  I'll  wire  you.  Would 
some  one  else  get  the  wire  first?" 

"It  would  be  telephoned.  And  if  I 
hadn't  prepared  the  way  she  might  be 
furious." 

"Ha,  that  won't  do  then.  I'll  work  out 
a  cipher  with  you.  What  could  I  say?" 

CAY — say,  'Can  you  possibly  get  in 
*^  for  engagement  shower  for  Betty  on 
Monday.'  " 

"You're  getting  the  idea!"  the  man 
said  approvingly.  "And  listen.  Mrs. 
Mockbee's  grave  will  be — what'll  we 
call  it?  We'll  mean  the  grave  when 
we  say  'Betty's  house.'  And  look  here, 
if  ever  you  get  scared  down  there," 
Barnes  added,  "if  there's  ever  danger 
say — say  'gingerbread.'  That's  easy  to 
remember  because  it  has  'danger'  in 
it." 

"How  could  I  possibly  put  'ginger- 
bread' into  a  message?"  Page  asked. 

"Ask  for  the  gingerbread  recipe," 
the  man  answered  resourcefully. 

"Perhaps  we  could  take  Rand  into 
our  confidence?  He  has  tremendous 
infiuence  with  her." 

"Doctor  Harwood  is  straight,  you 
think?"  he  asked  now. 

"Well,"  the  girl  said  hesitating,  "he's 
lived  in  some  queer  places  and  done — 
I  suppose — some  queer  things.  He 
probably  wouldn't  object  if  the  old 
lady  left  him  a  slice  of  her  money.  I 
wouldn't  myself,"  she  ended  honestly. 
"But  he's  been  wonderful  to  her.  I 
think  you'd  like  him." 

"I  like  you,"  Barnes  Bishop  said 
abruptly.  "You  are  a  wonderful  per- 
son to  have  in  the  case." 

"Oh,  heavens!"  Page  exclaimed. 

"I  mean  it.  I  think  you  are  one  of 
the  most  interesting  girls  I  ever 
knew,"   the  man  reiterated,   flushing. 

"You  don't  know  me  at  all,"  Page 
said.  "We've  only  seen  each  other  once." 
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"Once  is  enough,"  the  boy  said, 
with  his  pleasant  flashing  smile. 

Life  could  be  exciting  and  satisfy- 
ing and  all  pleasant,  Page  thought. 
Yesterday  Rand's  low  fine  voice  tell- 
ing her  that  he  loved  her;  it  was  hope- 
less; nothing  could  come  of  it,  but 
yet  he  loved  her. 

Now  here  was  another  man  telling 
her  that  she  had  somehow  gained  in 
charm  during  this  last  strange  month. 
Barnes  Bishop,  who  was  the  junior 
member  of  a  fine  old  firm,  and  who 
was  nice,  too!  It  was  great  fun  to  sit 
here  discussing  the  Prendergast  mys- 
tery with  him. 

They  went  out  together.  Barnes  sig- 
nalled a  cruising  yellow  taxi,  and  put 
her  into  it. 

"Remember,  that's — that's  true,"  he 
said  in  parting.  "I  do.  I  do  really  think 
you're  wonderful.  Miss  Hazeltyne." 

Page  was  still  smiling  dreamily  at 
his  absurdities,  and  still  feeling  the 
unaccustomed  little  warmth  they  put 
into  her  heart  when  she  ran  down  the 
steps  of  the  boarding-house  half  an 
hour  later  and  joined  Rand  in  the  car. 

ARE  you  afraid  of  anything.  Page?" 
'  Lynn  asked  her,  one  day. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I'm  afraid  of  some- 
thing— or  other,"  she  answered.  "The 
first  night  I  spent  here  I  was  afraid." 

"I  remember  that  first  night,"  Lynn 
said. 

"Pouring  rain." 

"Yes;  and  your  hair  was  a  little  wet 
at  the  edges.  And  you  were  sort  of 
blinking  when  you  came  into  the 
room.  You  had  on  a  blue  dress,  and 
you  were  sort  of  settling  the  cuffs," 
Lynn  went  on.  He  looked  at  her  with 
his  anxious  placating  smile;  he  did 
not  want  her  to  laugh  at  him. 


"You  remember  all  that!" 

"I  remember  everything.  Did  I  say 
— or  did  I  just  think  I  said  you  were 
terribly  pretty?" 

"You  did  say  it." 

Lynn  was  silent,  looking  off  at  the 
sky.  He  might  have  been  looking  for 
a  cloud  that  would  bring  a  breeze, 
Page  reflected  hopefully,  always  anx- 
ious to  put  reason  into  what  he  did. 
Or  he  might  just  have  gone  vague 
again.  They  had  taken  the  boat  out 
for  half  an  hour's  sail  and  were  wait- 
ing now,  after  almost  two  hours  of 
calm,  for  enough  wind  to  make  the 
short  quarter  mile  to  the  pier. 

"You  see — that's  the  trouble.  Page," 
Lynn  said,  in  an  anxious,  bewildered 
voice;  "that's  what  I  meant  by  things 
that  frighten  you.  I  didn't  mean  rob- 
bers, or  ghosts.  But — but  not  knowing 
whether  you  said  a  thing  or  didn't 
say  it;  don't  you  think  that's  fright- 
ening?" 

Page  smiled  at  him,  and  said  com- 
fortingly : 

"I  wouldn't  even  try  to  think.  Just 
get  well — and  gradually  things  will 
all  come  clear." 

"But  it's  not  getting  better." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  it's  getting  worse!  I'm 
thinking  more — queer  kind  of  things, 
and  my  head  aches  more.  Really  it 
does.   Page!" 

"Think  all  you  like,  only  don't  be 
afraid,  Lynn,"  she  said.  "Nobody'U 
ever  bother  you!" 

"Ah,  but  what  about  the  diamond? 
They'll  bother  me  for  that.  They  all 
want  that!" 

Page  was  taken  unawares,  and  felt 
for  a  moment  the  chill  fingers  of  fright 
at  her  own  heart.  He  had  not  men- 
tioned   the    diamond    for    days.    Now 


every  fibre  of  her  being  trembled;  she 
must  take  advantage  of  this  moment 
— the  right  action  now  might  mean 
release  for  them  all.  Another  second, 
if  she  played  her  cards  right,  might 
solve  the  most  serious  problem  of 
Mystery  House! 

VES,  but  if  you  gave  the  diamond 
'  back  to  Mrs.  Prendergast,  Lynn, 
then  you  wouldn't  have  that  to  worry 
about,"  Page  said,  carefully  careless 
and  cheerful. 

His  big  brown  hands  moved  awk- 
wardly. "If  I  could  be  near  you  I'd 
never  be  afraid  of  anything,"  he  said 
simply.  "But  I  guess  you  couldn't  ever 
do  that?" 

"Do  what?" 

"We  could  get  married,  couldn't 
we?"  he  said.  "If  you  would,  I  would, 
I  mean,"  he  added  hastily,  apolo- 
getically. 

"Maybe,  some  day.  .  .  ."  Page  said, 
her  throat  unexpectedly  thick,  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"You're  saying  that  to  make  me 
feel  better,"  Lynn  observed,  shrewdly. 
"You  say  everything  you  can  to  make 
me  feel  better,  don't  you?  You're  kind, 
you're  so  terribly  kind,"  he  said,  with 
his  troubled  half-smile.  "That's  why 
I  like  you  so.  If  ever.  .  .  ." 

His  voice  died  away;  there  was  a 
long  silence. 

Thus  Page  faces  another  bewilder- 
ing problem — a  declaration  of  love 
from  the  strange  half-child,  half- 
man,  Lynn.  Meanwhile,  what  of  the 
suspicions  raised  by  Barnes  Bishop? 
Surprise  piles  on  surprise  in  next 
month's  chapter  of  this  exciting  novel 
by  Kathleen  Norris,  in  the  January 
issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 


The  finest  flavors... thoroughly  mixed  with  skill 
and  care  are  used  in  Beech-Nut  Gum.  That  is 
why  you  may  enjoy  each  delicious  piece  of 
Beech-Nut  Gum  for  a  longer  time.  Your  choice 
of  7  delicious  kinds. 
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AS  A 
FLY  WING 

Haven't  you  often  wished  you  could 
make  your  complexion  perfectly  lovely — 
smooth,  soft  as  a  butterfly  wing?   Well,  you 
con,  because  HAMPDEN  P0WD1^- BASE  .. . 
gives  your  skin  a  soft,  smooth,  more  youth- 
ful appearance  •  keeps  your  make-up 
fresh  and  lovely  for  hours  •  helps  conceal 
linesand  blemishes  •  prevents  nose  shine. 
HAMPDEN    POWD\BASE  "makes"   your 
make-up.  If  Is  light,  non-greasy,  easy  to  use 
end  comes  in  your  own  complexion  shade. 
Try  it  today. 

PQUJDR^BnSE 

25c  xn  Dryg  and  Dept.   ' 

stores  also  fn  50c  and 
10c  (trio)}  siae. 

FIFTH  AVENUE, N.Y. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  AMAZING 

UlflTCHfl^RINO 


OFFERS 
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YOUR  CHOICE  of  Jeweled  Elgin.  WaUham 
or  Illinois  wrist  watch.  New  styled  slie  0 
case.  Reconstructed  movement.  Accuracy 
guaranteed.  Given  with  every  Simulated 
Diamond  ring  when  ordered  and  paid  for 
on  our  purchase  privilege  plan.  Payments: 
$3.50  down,  within  20  days  after  arrival,  at 
your  post  office.  Balance  of  $3.50  anytime 
within  a  year  [total  only  $7.00).  Remember, 
the  cost  of  watch  is  included  in  price  of  the 
ring.  Extra  surprise  free  gift  enclosed  for 
promptness.  Send  NO  money  with  order. 
Just  rush  name,  address,  ring  slie.  If  comej 
by  return  mail  in  special  gift  box,  postpaid. 

A.  HAMILTON  JEWELERS 
Topeke,  Kansas  Dept.wG-120 


Earn  ^25  a  week 

AS  A  TRAINED 

PRACTICAL  NURSE! 

Practical  nurses  are  always  needed!  I/earn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  op  Nursino.  Easy-to-understand  lessons, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  rune 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  $2.50 
to  $5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARNI 
Mrs.  B.  C.  of  Texas,  earned  $474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  $1900 1 
You,  too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  nene»sary.  Equipment  included. 
Easy  payments.  4l8t  year.  Send  coupon  nowl 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  1812.  100  East  Ohio  Street,  ChicaBo.  111. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and   16  eample  tesBon  pages. 

Name Age 

City 


What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


hour  is  taken  up  with  a  Dude  Ranch 
program,  featuring  Western  songs 
and  stories.  Outside  the  studio  win- 
dow, as  Charlie  broadcasts,  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  famous  Wasatch 
Mountams  above  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
his  word  picture  of  the  dawn  as  it 
tints  this  range  is  a  greeting  that  has 
inspired  countless  visitors,  according 
to  the  letters  he  gets,  and  makes 
early   rising  a  pleasure. 

Besides  his  Alarm  Clock  program, 
Charlie  writes  continuities,  an- 
nounces other  shows,  and  modestly 
carries  the  title  of  Publicity  Director 
for  KDYL. 

In  1924,  his  first  year  out  of  Boston 
University,  Charlie  coached  a  group 
of  aspiring  actors  in  a  dramatic  series 
over  one  of  Boston's  pioneer  broad- 
casting stations,  and  he  dates  his 
radio  experience  from  that  begin- 
ning. Soon  afterwards,  he  took  his 
drama  more  seriously  and  spent  sev- 
eral years  with  various  dramatic 
stock  companies,  winding  up  with  a 
season  on  Broadway,  in  musical 
comedy.  In  1929,  when  sound  movies 
came  into  full  swing  and  began  com- 
peting with  the  stage,  he  returned  to 
radio,  .ioining  the  staff  of  WNAC  in 
Boston.  A  year  later  he  went  to  the 
West  Coast  for  a  vacation,  and  was 
asked  to  go  to  work  on  KFI.  Later 
still  he  was  with  KPO  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  then  spent  five  years  in 
and  out  of  the  movies.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  movie  work  convinced  him 
that  radio  was  best  after  all,  and 
when  the  chance  came  last  year  to 
work  for  KDYL  he  .iumped  at  it. 

Anotiier  reason  he  was  so  glad  to 
come  to  Salt  Lake  was  that  a  girl 
named  Dorothy  Corfield  lived  there. 
He  met  her  three  years  ago  when  she 
came  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  vacation, 
and  now  she  is  Mrs.  Charles  Summer 
Buck. 

Charlie's  hobbies  are  swimming, 
tennis,  and  his  college  fraternity, 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  of  which  he  is  a 
life  member. 


Want  to  win  an  airplane?  The 
new  Wings  of  Destiny  program  on 
NBC-Blue,  Friday  nights  is  offering 
what  must  certainly  be  radio's 
strangest  prize  award.  Every  week 
one  of  those  tiny  Piper  cub  trainer 
planes  you've  read  about  will  be 
given  away  to  the  writer  of  the  best 
testimonial  letter  for  the  sponsor's 
brand  of  cigarettes.  The  winner  must 
be  at  home  to  answer  his  telephone 
during  the  broadcast,  though,  or  he 
won't  get  the  prize — it  will  go  to  the 
writer  of  the  next  best  letter.  The 
planes  cost  about  $1,600  retail,  will 
fly  90  miles  an  hour,  and  carries  two 
people.  Of  course,  you  have  to  know 
how  to  fly  it — the  prize  offer  doesn't 
include  a  pilot. 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Personality 
in  miniature — that's  Dave  Lane,  sta- 
tion WBT's  star  songster,  who  is 
heard  on  his  own  program  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  9:45  P.  M., 
and  on  Sundays  at  10:30  A.  M. 

"Bend  right  down  and  meet  him," 
is  the  injunction  people  usually  give 
when  introducing  Dave,  but  he  takes 
it  with  a  grin,  having  learned  long 
ago  that  his  size  is  always  going  to 
be  something  to  kid  him  about.  He's 


just  five  feet  two  inches  tall. 

In  spite  of  his  size,  Dave  has  plenty 
of  appeal,  and  whether  he's  singing 
or  talking  or  playing  the  piano,  wo- 
men love  him. 

For  years  he  staggered  along  under 
the  name  of  Eber  Lineberger — a 
handle  that's  longer  than  he  is  tall — 
until  a  sympathetic  boss  took  pity 
on  him  and  shortened  it  to  Dave 
Lane.  By  any  name,  he's  one  of  ra- 
dio's most  tireless  workers. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  study- 
ing piano  and  giving  his  teacher 
gray  hairs  because  he  would  insist 
upon  doing  his  own  modern  interpre- 
tations of  classics  instead  of  practic- 
ing scales.  In  high  school  he  de- 
manded a  hassock  on  the  piano  bench 
and  played  with  the  school  orchestra. 
At  Furman  University  in  Greenville, 
S.  C,  he  sang  with  the  glee  club, 
although  no  audience  could  ever 
swear  that  they  saw  him  with  that 
group.  Still  in  college,  he  auditioned 
at  WFBC  in  Greenville,  and  began 
a  radio  career  while  attending  classes. 

Dave  did  everything  at  WFBC  but 
sweep  out  the  offices.  He  beat  the 
first  rooster's  crow  to  the  station 
every  morning  to  sign  on  at  six 
o'clock,  announced  sports,  special 
events,  news  and  station  breaks, 
played  piano,  sang,  and  wrote  con- 
tinuity for  his  own  and  about  twenty 
other  programs  a  week.  While  he 
was  in  college,  this  kept  him  fairly 
busy.  A  few  months  ago,  a  scout 
from  WBT  heard  him,  offered  him  a 
contract,  and  brought  him  to  Char- 
lotte. 

Dave's  unmarried  (so  far)  and  has 
green  eyes  and  black  hair.  His 
hobbies  are  music  (he  practices  five 
hours  a  day),  golf,  swimming  and 
badminton.  He  always  removes  his 
left  shoe  during  a  broadcast.  Why? 
Write  Dave  Lane,  WBT,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  for  the  answer.  No  one  else 
knows   it. 


■  The  long  and  short  of  it — John 
Henderson,  WBT's  Engineer,  and 
Dave   Lane,   five-foot-two  songster. 
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ready  and  waiting,  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night,  in  some  nearby  part 
of  my  mansion,  to  play  whatever  se- 
lection I  wished  on  signal  by  push- 
button from  me." 

Yet  here  am  I,  not  by  the  furthest 
stretch  of  any  one's  imagination  even 
in  moderate  circumstances,  with  that 
dream  come  true.  For  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  and  night,  yea,  a  newscaster, 
a  stock  company  and  various  other 
entertainers  are  waiting  for  me  to  give 
the  signal  to  let  their  offerings  in 
range  of  my  hearing. 

Wonderful  indeed  is  radio  for  the 
dreams  it  has  fulfilled! — Fred  B. 
Mann,  Danville,  111. 

FOURTH  PRIZE 

I   DISAGREE,   MRS.  FRANK! 

I  see  in  your  September  letter  con- 
test that  a  Mrs.  Frank  wins  the  first 
prize  for  suggesting  the  elimination 
of  my  pet  features.  I  wait  every  day 
for  the  World  Today  news,  and  al- 
though I  know  it  is  censored,  just  the 
thought  that  we  are  so  near  to  our 
friends  over  there — that  we  can  hear 
them  take  a  long  breath,  or  a  little 
cough — why,  that  gives  me  a  sense  of 
world  unity  that  nothing  else  can. 

It  is  so  easy  when  we  don't  like 
some  feature,  just  to  switch  it  off.  If 
I  consulted  my  own  taste  there  would 
not  be  one  single  little  sentimental 
song  about  the  wind  and  the  rain  in 
someone's  hair.  The  way  I  scoot  by 
such  songs  is  enough  to  dry  said  hair. 
If  I  had  the  power  to  eliminate  them 


What  Do  You  Want  +o  Say? 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

from  the  program,  however,  I  might 
spoil  the  day  for  lots  of  sweet  little 
girls.  I  am  so  glad  I  can  turn  a  knob! 
— Cecile  Blue,  Rusk,  Texas. 

FIFTH  PRIZE 

THE    LONE    RANGER    RIDES— FOR 
GROWNUPS,  TOO! 

I  simply  can't  "be  my  age"  when  I 
hear  that  thrilling  note  of  William 
Tell  and  a  second  later  the  hoofbeats 
of  Silver.  The  Lone  Ranger  rides — ■ 
for  children.  It's  a  long  way  back  to 
my  childhood,  but  Silver  doesn't  mind 
distance;  the  Lone  Ranger  never  hesi- 
tates to  pick  up  a  stranger  on  the  road 
to  yesteryear;  and  Tonto  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  say:  "Her  runnin'  far 
.  .  .  heap  scared." 

Far  is  right.  Thank  goodness  for 
the  Lone  Ranger  and  his  faithful 
friend,  Tonto,  who  waste  no  words — 
just  snatch  me  up  and  HIYO,  SILVER, 
AWAY  we  go  back  to  the  jolly  days 
when  wrongs  were  all  made  right  by 
the  timely  appearance  of  help. 

Keep  on  riding.  Friends.  The 
troubles  you  dispatch  today  are  quite 
as  terrifying  as  those  encountered 
when  the  West  was  young. — Mrs.  M. 
C.  Moloney,  Eagle  Creek,  Oregon. 

SIXTH    PRIZE 

WANTED:   A   RADIO   BOOK   READER 

Through  the  medium  of  radio,  I 
have  heard  many  interesting  book  re- 
ports but  have  found  them  all  too 
brief.    For    those    of   us    who    cannot 


buy  all  the  latest  books,  and  find  li- 
braries not  in  our  near  vicinity,  what 
a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  hear  a  Book 
Reading  program.  It  could  be  ar- 
ranged in  serial  form,  reading  a  few 
chapters  each  day.  I  am  certain  it 
would  be  as  absorbing  as  the  many 
continued  stories  enacted  on  the  air. 
So  many  people  belong  to  reading 
clubs  for  this  purpose,  that  a  radio 
Book  Reader  should  have  a  tremen- 
dous and  appreciative  audience. — Mrs. 
William   Berger,    Corona,   New  York. 

SEVENTH  PRIZE 

LISTENING    IN    ON    CONGRESS 

The  army  and  navy  have  radio  sta- 
tions. Our  legislature  in  Washington 
is  certainly  important  enough  to  merit 
one,  one  which  broadcasts  continu- 
ously while  Congress  is  in  session. 

As  election  time  draws  near,  many 
of  us  suddenly  realize  how  little  we 
know  about  the  merit  of  the  men  we 
entrust  to  represent  us.  We  often  re- 
elect men  who  are  not  only  useless 
but  harmful,  because  their  publicized 
names  are  familiar  to  us  and  we  think 
they  have  experience. 

We  will  have  a  clearer  picture  of 
our  statesmen  than  partisan  news- 
papers and  paid  political  broadcasts 
can  ever  paint. 

For  the  welfare  of  this  country  in 
the  present  world  upheaval;  for  the 
preservation  and  the  symbolization 
of  democracy;  we  should  have  a  legis- 
lative broadcasting  station. — William 
Jean,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


VIVACIOUS    PEGGY   WRIGHT,  MT.   HOLYOKE   COLLEGE   SENIOR,   SAYS: 


vim  want  l\guijb  kove 
■fllaf"  vnoae/ia  viatu/uil  iooii ! 

AND    IT'S    YOURS    WITH    THIS    FACE    POWDER 
YOU    CHOOSE    BY    THE    COLOR    OF    YOUR    EYES! 


Ask  any  man,  and  he'll  tell  vou!  There 
is  nothing  so  lovely  as  the  natural  charm 
of  gay  young  "collegiennes"!  And 
Hudnut  brings  it  to  you  in  Marvelous 
Face  Powder — the  powder  you  choose  by 
the  color  of  your  eyes! 

Eye  color,  you  see,  is  definitely  related 
to  the  color  of  your  skin,  your  hair.  It  is 
the  simplest  guide  to  cosmetic  shades 
that  glorify  the  beauty  of  your  own  skin 
tones  .  .  .  give  you  that  modern  natural 
look  that  men  adore! 


So  whether  your  eyes  are  blue,  brown, 
gray  or  hazel,  it's  easy  now  to  find  the 
powder  that  is  exactly  right  for  you!  Just 
ask  for  Richard  Hudnut  Marvelous  Face 
Powder  .  .  .  the  powder  that's  keyed  to 
the  color  of  your  eyes! 

See  how  smoothly  this  fine-textured 
powder  goes  on — how  it  agrees  with  even 
the  most  sensitive  skin!  And  see  how  it 
ends  powder-puff  dabbing  for  hours!  For 
complete  color  harmony,  use  matching 
Marvelous  Rouge  and  Lipstick,  too. 


Hudnut  Marvelous  Face  Powder  and  harmonizing  Rouge  and  Lipstick 
at  drug  and  department  stores — only  55i  each.  {65i  in  Canada.) 


-L 


HubryuT 

mflRVELOUS 

fACE  POWDER 

AND    MATCHED    MAKEUP 


RICHARD  HUDNUT,  Dept.  M,  693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Cily 

Please  send  me  tryout   Makeup   Kit  containing   generous 
metal  containers  of  harmonizing  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick. 

/  enclose  lOi  to  help  cover  mailing  costs. 
Check  the  color  of  your  eyes!  Brown  \^   Blue  □  Hazel  □   Gray  □ 

Name 


Street- 


-City- 


(Good  only  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  except  where  legally  prohibited.)  MF-1240 


DECEIVIBER,    1940 
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because  o\  jefi;^/4jep4//y 

Explaining  is  difficult  when  you  have  to 
break  appointments  because  of  menstrua- 
tion's functional  pain.  Yet  how  easy  many 
women  now  find  it  to  relieve  such  pain — to 
carry  on  in  comfort — with  the  aid  of  Midol  I 

Midol  contains  no  opiates.  It  is  a  new 
formula,  developed  for  its  special  purpose. 
One  Midol  ingredient  is  prescribed  fre- 
quently by  many  doctors,  probably  by  your 
own.  Another  ingredient,  exclusively  in 
Midol,  increases  the  comfort  most  users 
enjoy  by  reducing  spasmodic  pain  peculiar 
to  the  menstrual  period. 

If  you  have  no  organic  disorder  needing 
surgical  or  medical  care,  don't  hesitate  to 
try  Midol.  It  should  help  you.  If  it  doesn't, 
consult  your  doctor.  Get  Midol  at  any  drug- 
store. Five  tablets,  enough  for  a  convincing 
trial,  only  20<ji.  Forty  cents  for  12  tablets. 


MiDOi 


RELIEVES     FUNCTIONAL     PERIOD 


PAIN 


■TRAIN  m,^0tm!§^\n12yieBVsmSkovsotcoy„.. 

■  ^^'^^■w  vl^^l  Vl^  —Learn  by  doing— many  earn 
while  learning.    Free  employment 
Beryice  after  graduation .  You  doD  't  need  ad- 
vanced education.  SEND  FOR  BIG  NEW  FREE  BOOK. 

and  my  "PAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION"  PLAN. 
H.C.Lewis, Pres.,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

SOD  South  Paulina  Street.  Sept.  90-64,  Chicago,  III. 


SWHTHeaRTS'l  WAMT  TO  GIVl  VOUTH/S- 


WeMiW 


with  every  beautiful  Siam- 
I  mined,  simulated  diamond 
engagement    ring  ordered 
now.  Rings  match  for  at- 
'  trnctive  bridal  set.  Smart, 
new  yellow  gold  plate  wed- 
ding ring,  set  with  brilliants, 
given  FREE  with  every  pur- 
chase of  blue-sparkling.  mined-in-Siam.  simulated 
Diamond  Solitaire  EngagementRing  at  special  get  acquainted  price 
of  only  $2.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name,  address  and 
ring  size.  Order  now  for  ten  days  immediate  approval. 

FRANK  the  DIAMOND  MAN,  Dept.  B-1 .  iJefierson,  la. 


WELL-MANICURED 
CUTICLE 

Wrap  cotton  around  the  end  of  an  orangewood 
stick.  Saturate  with  Trimal  and  apply  it  to  cuti- 
cle. Watch  dead  cuticle  soften.  Wipe  it  away  with 
a  towel.  The  results  will  amaze  you.  On  sale 
at  drug,  department  a  |^  ■  mm  m  m 
and  10-cent  stores.  I    K  I   IVI  fK  L 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 


I 


intend  to  put  them,  and  they  must  fit. 

Now,  as  to  your  other  two  outfits 
for  the  day,  I'm  only  going  to  make 
suggestions.  It  doesn't  really  matter 
what  they  are,  as  long  as  they  fulfill 
the  specifications  in  the  paragraph 
above.  No  two  of  us  need  quite  the 
same  clothes.  The  effect  you  want 
from  your  clothes  may  depend  not 
only  on  the  life  you  lead,  but  the  life 
you'd  like  to  lead. 

Most  of  us  must  dress  ahead  of  our 
incomes,  and  when  that's  the  case, 
quality  comes  first.  If  you  need  to 
make  your  clothes  allowance  stretch, 
you'll  want  clothes  with  lasting  quali- 
ties. But  you  want  variety,  too,  not 
only  for  the  eyes  of  others  but  for 
yourself. 

That  means  more  of  the  less  ex- 
pensive, simple  styles  you  can  dress 
up  for  yourself.  New  accents,  new 
details  for  eye-interest,  a  stunning 
bag,  some  frivolous  jewelry — these 
are  the  devices  you  can  use  to  bring 
new  life  to  your  wardrobe.  But  re- 
member that  fashion  is  more  im- 
portant in  accessories  than  it  is  in 
basic  clothes,  so  harmonize  the  old 
with  the  new.  Build  up  and  add  to 
your  wardrobe  with  clever  variations 
you  can  switch  around. 

you  can  teach  all  your  clothes  the 
newest  tricks  with  one  or  two  new 
details.  A  handsome  collar,  a  colorful 
shawl,  a  corsage  at  your  waist — and 
all  the  new  and  exciting  buttons! 
Schiaparelli  gets  some  of  her  very 
best  effects  with  clever  fastenings. 

If  you're  just  an  old  gadgeteer  at 
heart,  wear  the  very  new  and  neatest. 
Clever  bracelets,  a  bunchy  bright 
necklace,  one  striking  clip  of  pearls. 
But  don't  buy  jewelry  just  because  it's 
pretty,  or  even  because  it's  clever. 
Have  a  special  outfit  in  mind.  There's 
design  in  jewelry  as  well  as  in 
clothes,  so  be  sure  the  color  and  line 
are  effective.  If  they  add  a  note  of 
interest  and  complete  your  costume, 
they'll  do  right  by  you.  But  they 
won't  if  they  look  tacked  on! 

Another  good  stunt  is  to  brighten 
up  last  year's  left-overs  with  color 
accents — a  new  note  every  season.  A 
touch  of  autumn  in  your  scarf,  for  in- 
stance, with  shoes  and  hat  to  match. 
A  froth  of  bright  meline  wound 
around  your  hat  to  give  you  a  new 
Easter  bonnet.  Gay  bags  and  belts 
for  summer  sparkle. 

All  these  touches — these  magical 
aides  to  an  ordinary  wardrobe — are 
just  as  valuable  when  you  are  alone 
in  your  home  as  they  are  when  you're 
out  where  other  people  can  see  you. 

I  design  most  of  my  own  clothes — 
and  love  it!  And  I  think  most  women 
would.  It's  a  thrilling  experience  to 
watch  a  dress  materialize  from  one 
of  your  own  sketches.  But  the  real 
thrill  is  that  it's  just  what  you  want. 
It  belongs  to  you  in  every  line.  Of 
course,  it  does  take  a  little  more  time, 
and  time  is  a  precious  thing.  But  I 
believe  it  isn't  the  amount  of  money 
you  spend  on  clothes,  it's  the  time 
you  spend  on  thinking  them  through. 

When  I'm  in  a  rush,  however,  I 
nearly  always  buy  a  good  little  dress 
with  very  simple  lines,  and  then  take 
it  straight  to  my  seamstress  and  have 
it  fitted  to  my  size.  I  defy  any  woman 
to  find  a  perfect  fit  in  ready-to-wear 
clothes,  though  if  she  looks  long  and 


hard  enough,  she  may  find  something 
that  comes  pretty  close.  It  may  not 
be  the  style  she  wants,  or  have  the 
lines  she  needs,  but  she  takes  it  be- 
cause it  just  about  fits  her.  But  line 
is  all-important  in  the  way  you  look, 
so  be  sure  you  know  your  own  best 
formula.  Study  your  figure  from  all 
angles,  know  the  new  trends  and  how 
to  adapt  them  to  your  needs,  and  buy 
the  dress  that  suits  you.  Then  carry 
out  the  effect  you  want  by  taking  the 
dress  to  a  seamstress  and  making  sure 
that  it  fits! 

Sometimes,  of  course,  you're  pressed 
for  time  and  you  want  a  dress  you 
can  wear  out  of  the  store.  When 
that  happens,  be  sure  the  dress  you 
select  isn't  too  short  in  the  waist. 
That  will  throw  your  whole  figure  out 
of  line.  Then  test  the  shoulders  and 
the  back  of  the  waist.  Too  snug  under 
the  arms  and  at  the  elbows?  Too 
tight  across  the  back?  Walk  around, 
sit  down,  wave  your  arms  in  it,  and 
you'll  be  on  the  safe  side!  Examine 
it  to  see  if  the  seams  can  be  let  out, 
in  case  you're  the  one  that  isn't  pre- 
shrunk.  And  don't  be  fooled  by  the 
way  the  dress  looks  in  front — study 
it  from  the  back,  too. 

Then,  before  you  decide  to  take  it, 
check  up  on  yourself.  Does  the  dress 
really  do  things  for  your  figure? 
Clever,  flattering  things?  If  the  style 
is  right  for  you,  can  it  be  fitted  to  you 
without  re-making  the  dress?  It 
doesn't  matter  a  whit  how  much  you 
spend,  a  dress  isn't  smart  or  becom- 
ing unless  it's  molded  to  your  body. 
That's  the  secret  of  Parisian  chic — 
exquisite  tailoring.  Few  French- 
women have  the  Americans'  slim  sil- 
houettes, but  they  know  how  to  flatter 
every  curve. 

American  manufacturers  have 
taught  us  how  to  dress,  and  they've 
done  a  really  superb  job.  Of  course, 
they  can't  fit  sixty-flve  million  of  us 
perfectly — that's  our  job. 

r^ID  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  Amer- 
'-^  ica  has  created  the  only  original 
styles  that  have  appeared  within  the 
last  ten  years?  Paris  always  looked 
into  the  past  for  ideas.  (Bustles,  for 
instance,  were  history.)  Hollywood, 
however,  looks  ahead.  California 
playclothes  were  something  new 
under  the  sun.  Slacks  and  shorts 
caught  the  modern  mood,  and  Holly- 
wood's stars  put  them  over.  Page- 
boy bobs,  little-girl  curls  and  bright- 
colored  fingernails  have  all  been 
inspired   by  the  picture  stars. 

In  France,  during  the  days  when 
Paris  led  the  style  world,  dressing 
was  an  art,  a  science.  The  smartest 
women  thought  nothing  of  spending 
five  hours  in  front  of  a  mirror  study- 
ing new  effects  and  styles.  Clothes 
should  never  be  an  obsession.  Ameri- 
can women,  however,  are  far  too  ac- 
tive for  this  to  happen  here.  Besides, 
we  have  a  saving  sense  of  humor. 
Clothes  to  us  are  what  they  should 
be — flattering  fun.  But  we  should 
remember  that  they're  much  more 
flattering — and  more  fun — if  they 
carry  out  an  effect;  and  at  least  some 
time  and  thought  must  be  spent  to 
create  that  effect. 

Try  it — you'll  find  that  it's  well 
worth  the  trouble!  And  good  luck  to 
our  American  designers — the  best  in 
the  world  1 
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Club  Matinee-Idols 
(Ransom  Sherman) 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

several  million  pairs  of  waiting  ears. 
Up  at  seven,  a  quick  breakfast  and 
then  work  at  the  typewriter — that's 
the  morning  routine.  His  little  daugh- 
ter Ann  works  beside  him,  imitating 
her  dad  on  an  old  portable  typewriter 
which  is  her  special  pride. 

All  this  takes  place  in  the  Sherman 
home  in  Kenilworth,  111.,  a  north 
shore  suburb  of  Chicago. 

Ransom  has  his  own  unique  and 
effective  way  of  setting  deadlines,  tim- 
ing his  scripts  by  the  trains  as  they 
amble  through  the  suburban  station. 
If  the  2:49  whistles  on  page  9  instead 
of  page  10  Rans  knows  he  has  to  speed 
up  a  bit. 

His  material  comes  from  anywhere. 
A  headline  in  a  newspaper  is  twisted 
into  a  gag;  his  wife's  culinary  achieve- 
ments give  rise  to  screwy  advice  to 
housewives;  or  a  suburbanite  working 
on  a  dandelion  crop  will  furnish  an 
entire  episode  for  one  of  his  hilarious 
skits. 

CLUB  Matinee  visitors  usually  get 
a  mild  shock  the  first  time  they 
see  the  mirth  maestro:  Sherman 
looks  like  a  bank  clerk,  an  aspiring 
curate  or  even  a  stock  broker;  tall, 
blond,  immaculate,  be-spectacled,  he's 
consistently  unsmiling,  often  even  in 
his  most  hilarious  moments. 

As  far  as  his  career  is  concerned, 
radio  just  happened.  "Everything  I've 
ever  had  has  been  thrown  in  my  lap. 
I  never  particularly  aspired  to  any- 
thing; never  felt  that  I'd  like  to  be  a 
fireman,  policeman  and  stuff.  Just  a 
dope,  but  my  mother  loved  me.  We 
need  more  mothers  in  this  world!" 

Both  his  parents  were  accomplished 
musicans — his  mother  a  pianist  and 
his  father  a  violinist.  So,  when  he  was 
very  young,  Ransom  studied  the  violin. 
Then  he  caught  his  finger  in  a  church 
door  and,  as  he  says,  "Heifetz,  Kreisler 
and  others  slept  soundly  again."  He 
took  up  the  saxophone  and  put  it 
down;  made  three  separate  and  spas- 
modic attempts  to  become  a  pianist, 
but  flopped.  His  final  contribution  to 
the  realm  of  music  was  during  his 
college  days,  when  he  played  the  bass 
fiddle  in  a  university  theater  orches- 
tra. (Which  school  it  was  he  declines 
to  state:  says  he  still  has  some  loyalty 
to  all  four  colleges  he  attended).  His 
parents  heard  the  young  virtuoso  just 
once  and  begged  him  tearfully  to  take 
up  any  career  but  music. 

A  rugged  individualist  even  then, 
Rans  miulled  over  all  the  more  eccen- 
tric occupations  he  could  summon  to 
mind.  He  couldn't  be  a  magician — his 
older  brother,  James,  had  already  ven- 
tured into  that  field.  So  Sherman, 
after  considerable  application  to  the 
fine  art  of  vocalizing,  sent  his  tux  out 
to  the  cleaners  and  became  a  song 
starter.  In  case  you  don't  know,  that 
job  involves  sitting  at  the  head  table 
during  a  banquet,  waiting  until  the 
guests  are  busy  champing  roast  beef 
and  then  rising  to  lure  them  (with  a 
questionable  tenor  voice,  in  Ransom's 
case)  into  vocal  vagaries  called  sing- 
ing. It  gradually  dawned  on  Sherman 
that  they  laughed  when  he  got  up  so 
he  became  a  comedian. 

Radio  gathered  him  in  in  1923;  he 
was  one  of  the  original  Three  Doctors, 
a  comedy  team  which  daily  went  on 
the  air  for  an  hour's  broadcast  with  no 
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AKaiamazoa 

'«i,s  Direct  toYou" 


Just  out  —  sensational  new  stove  and  furnace  catalog.  136  Styles 
and  Sizes.  Rock  bottom  FACTORY  PRICES.  Easy  terms.  New 
models — new  streamline  designs — thrilling  new  features — latest 
equipment.  Deal  direct  with  the  factory.  Dazzling  new  Gas  Ranges. 
Outstanding  values  in  new  Combination  Gas,  Coal  or  Oil  Ranges, 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  with  the  "oven  that  floats  in  flame,"  Coal 

and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil  Heaters,  Super-power  Furnaces. 

Factory  Guarantee.  Factory  Service.  24  hr.  shipments. 

30  Days  Trial.  40  yrs.  in  business.   1,600,000  Satisfied 

Users.  Mail  coupon. 

287  Factory  Owned  Stores  in  14  States.  Ask  for  address 

^  Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.,  Manufacturers 

469  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG.  Check  articles  in 
which  you  are  interested: 

D  Combination  Gas,  Coal  or  Oil  Ranges  D  Coal  &  Wood  Ranges 

D  Gas  Ranges  D  Electric  Ranges  D  Coal  &  Wood  Heaters 

D  Oil  Heaters  D  Oil  Ranges  D  Furnaces 


(Print  name  plainly) 
State . 


BACKACHE, 
LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser- 
able, don't  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about  them. 
Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kidneys  need 
attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
"These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  sweUmg,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  head- 
aches and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Fills. 


.^ 


ANY 
COLOR 

LIGHT  BROWN  to  BLACK 
Gives   a  natural,   youthful 
appearance.  Easy  to  use  in  the  clean^ 
privacy  of  your  home;  not  greasy;  will  not 
rub   off   nor  interfere   with  curling.  For   30 
years   millions   have   used  it  with   complete 
satisfaction.  $1.35  for  sale  everywhere. 
■ FREE  SAMPLE 

BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept.MCi2.40 

I    79   Sudbury   Street,   Boston,   Mass. 

Name -— 

Street - 

I  City  State 

I   GIVE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR 


PARR'S  FOR  GRflV  HfllR 
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AVOID  H-H-  "°^^H^"N°i?/ 


get  acquainted 

with  this 
easier  way  to  have 


Barrington  is  a  dainty, cream,  unus- 
ually delicate,  delightful  to  use, 
made  especially  for  keeping  hands 
softer,  smoother,  whiter  than  ever 
before.  Use  it — daily — regularly — 
and  you  may  be  amazed  at  their 
noticeably  quick  improvement.  Don't 
be  embarrassed  by  red,  rough  hands 
any  longer.  Buy  a  jar  of  Barrington 
Hand  Cream  and  enjoy  hand  com- 
fort. Sold  in  most  5c  to  $1.00  stores. 
Now  available  in  10c,  25c  and  39c  jars. 


North   American    Dye   Corporation 


Mt.   Vernon,   N.   Y. 


Barrington  crIam 


A     NADCO     QUALITY     PRODUCT 


TYPEWRITER 


STANDARD    OFFICE    MODELS 
1/3  MFRS.  ORIG.  PRICE 

="atl*oX%r60^  a  Week 

All   late  models  completely   rebuilt  "■" 
brand  new.    FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

No  Money  Down — 10  Day  Trial 

Free   price-smashing   catalog:   shows 
all    makes    in    colors.    FREE    COURSL 
IN  TYPING    INCLUDED.    See   catalog 
before  you    buy.    SEND    NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCH. 

Dept.  1203      231    W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,   III. 


10c 

A 

DAY 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  with 
new  customers,  'we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or  pic- 
ture to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  enclose 
this  ad  with  10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing.  Information  on  hand  tinting  in 
natural  colors  sent  immediately.  Your  orig- 
inal returned  with  your  free  enlargement. 
Send  it  today.  • 

Geppert  Studios,  Dep1'.1246,Des  Moines,  Iowa 


GIVE  YOUR  LAZY 

LIVER  THIS 
GENTLE  "NUDGE" 

Follow  Noted  Ohio  Doctor's  Advice 
To  Feel  "Tip-Top"  In  Morning! 

If  liver  bile  doesn't  flow  freely  every  day  into 
your  intestines — constipation  with  its  head- 
aches and  that  "half-alive"  feeling  often  result. 
So  step  up  that  liver  bile  and  see  how  much 
better  you  should  feel!  Just  try  Dr.  Edwards' 
Olive  "Tablets  used  so  successfully  for  years  by 
Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  for  his  patients  with  con- 
stipation and  sluggish  liver  bile. 

Olive  Tablets  being  purely  vegetable,  are  won- 
derful! They  not  only  stimulate  bile  flow  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods  but  also  help  elimina- 
tion. Get  a  box  TODAY.  15(4,  30(4  and  60(4. 
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preparation  whatever  except  a  sublime 
faith  in  a  somewhat  eccentric  wit. 

Those  were  the  days,  when  Ransom 
touched  a  truly  magnificent  height  in 
luckless  and  unintentional  tactless- 
ness. The  Three  Doctors  were  working 
for  a  touchy  sponsor  who  could  be 
offended  by  a  pin  prick.  One  after- 
noon the  Doctors  decided  to  sponsor 
a  cow-naming  contest;  a  minor  thing 
in  itself  but  it  led  to  their  downfall. 
Out  of  more  than  5,000  names  submit- 
ted to  them  Sherman  fell  on  one  with 
wild  cries  of  delight.  "Flossie,"  he 
yelled,  "the  perfect  name  for  a  cow." 
"The  next  day  they  were  without  a 
sponsor.  Flossie  was  the  name  of 
their    client's    pet   daughter. 

Probably  a  good  half  of  Sherman's 
fan  mail  contains  the  query;  "How  in 
the  world  does  your  wife  put  up  with 
you  or  do  you  act  the  same  way  at 
home?"  The  answer  is  yes.  iVIrs. 
Helen  Sherman,  fortunately,  has  the 
same  type  of  humor  as  her  husband's 
and  the  two  children  take  after  both 
parents. 

r^  AUGHTER  Ann,  as  cherubic  a  look- 
^  ing  child  as  you'll  find,  recently 
visited  one  of  papa's  Club  Matinee 
sessions.  Before  the  show  began  she 
bashfully  gave  maestro  Joe  Gallicchio 
a  piece  of  candy.  As  the  sweet  melted 
in  Gallicchio's  mouth  it  unrolled  a 
couple  of  yards  of  wriggling  rubber 
band.  Ann  didn't  smile  once.  She  also 
made  her  idol  announcer  Charlie 
Lyon  happy  by  presenting  him  with 
a  chocolate  bar  filled  with  salt. 

The  new  Sherman  menage  is  the 
home  they've  been  looking  forward  to 
for  some  years.  A  small-town  (Ap- 
pleton.  Wis.)  boy  by  birth,  he's  chosen 


a  rambling  structure  in  the  north 
suburbs,  with  a  paneled  den  and  an 
elaborate  basement  playroom.  There's 
a  large  garden,  in  which  Rans  plans 
someday  to  putter  around.  To  date, 
his  horticultural  activity  consists  of 
one  effort — the  day  he  decided  to  dig 
out  the  roses  and,  after  a  futile  six 
hours,  decided  to  send  for  a  gardener. 
The  man  took  one  look  at  the  beds  and 
collapsed;  Sherman  had  been  trying 
to  destroy  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
imported  blooms  set  in  by  the  former 
owner. 

They  do  have  their  serious  ideas, 
these  Shermans.  One  of  them  is  their 
firm  belief  that  children  should  not  be 
exploited,  on  the  theory  that  it  not 
only  makes  nuisances  out  of  thena  but 
it  spoils  their  future.  Consequently, 
in  spite  of  mild  gags,  such  as  Ann's 
presentation  to  Joe  Gallicchio,  the 
Sherman  youngsters  are  extraord- 
inarily well-mannered. 

The  family  likes  simple  things. 
When  the  daily  script  is  out  of  the  way 
Ransom  piles  the  family  into  the  car 
and  heads  for  the  zoo  or  just  a  quiet 
drive.  They've  been  known  to  set  out 
and  drive  a  couple  of  days  just  for  the 
fun  of  it.  Sherman  likes  wood  work- 
ing, "mechanical  horsing  around,"  and 
often  helps  son  George  with  his  radio 
sound  effects  gadgets. 

Sherman's  philosophy  is  a  simple 
one,  but  good.  It  works  perfectly  for 
all  the  minor  tragedies  of  life,  and 
some  of  the  major  ones:  "The  Time 
that  heals  our  wounds  is  the  same 
Time  that  shows  us  the  funny  side  of 
what  was  tragedy  when  it  happened. 
Why  wait  for  Time?    Do  it  yourself." 

There's  more  wisdom  in  that  than 
you'd  expect.  Think  it  over  for  a  while. 


Club  Matinee-Idols 

{Garry  Moore) 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


sell  that  play.  I  don't  even  remem- 
ber what  we  called  it  and  I  wouldn't 
repeat  what  the  producers  called  it." 

Garry  often  has  wondered,  however, 
if  that  wasn't  really  his  start  as  a  co- 
median. "I  didn't  think  the  play  was 
a  humorous  one  but  the  producers  sure 
laughed  when  they  read  it,"  he  adds. 

That  was  the  first  setback  for  young 
Garry  who  then  decided  he  wanted  to 
be  a  radio  author.  Garry  landed  a 
job  as  a  continuity  writer  on  a  Balti- 
more station  and  was  penning  every- 
thing from  organ  recitals  to  spot  an- 
nouncements, when  one  day  his  boss 
ordered  Garry  to  write  a  comedy.  The 
young  writer  gulped  and  went  to  his 
typewriter.  The  result  was  a  show 
centering  around  a  character  named 
Bingo  Puntworthy.  When  no  one 
could  be  found  to  interpret  the  role  as 
Garry  had  written  it.  Bingo's  creator 
became  Bingo  and  Bingo  he  was  for 
some  two  years. 

Garry's  success  as  Bingo  Punt- 
worthy earned  him  a  big  chance  to  ap- 
pear with  Fred  Allen.  Allen  had 
invited  many  new  song  and  comedy 
acts  to  make  guest  appearances  on  his 
Town  Hall  Tonight  in  1937.  Garry  put 
in  his  application  and  was  accepted. 

He  worked  up  an  elaborate  "inven- 
tion" which  was  his  idea  of  "a  sure 
way  to  kill  a  bee."  The  scheme  in- 
volved a  stepladder,  at  the  top  of 
which  was  to  be  placed  a  nice  juicy 
steak,  saturated  with  whiskey.  Ac- 
cording to  Garry's  theory,  the  bee  in 
buzzing  by  would  smell  the  steak  and 


eat  heartily.  After  having  his  fill  of 
steak  and  whiskey,  Mr.  Bee  would 
start  to  stagger  down  the  stepladder, 
only  to  find  the  rungs  had  been 
knocked  away  by  a  sledge  hammer. 
Naturally,  he  would  fall  to  earth, 
striking  his  head  on  a  manhole  cover 
which  Little  Sir  Echo  had  placed  there. 
Garry  figured  that  would  stun  even  a 
bee  so  while  the  buzzer  lay  on  the 
manhole  cover,  the  bee-hunter  would 
hit  him  with  the  sledge  hammer.  Pres- 
to!    No  more  bee! 

p  VERYTHING  went  swell  during  re- 
•-  hearsal  and  it  looked  like  a  new  star 
was  about  to  break  over  the  radio 
horizon.  But  when  Garry  stood  in 
front  of  the  microphone  in  the  world's 
largest  radio  studio  packed  to  the 
brim  with  broadcasting  notables,  he 
got  stage  fright.  He  got  it  so  bad,  he 
forgot  to  explain  about  the  whiskey  on 
the  steak  so  that  when  he  finished  his 
little  act,  the  crowd  just  stared.  Lis- 
teners failed  to  understand  why  the 
bee  would  stagger  from  a  fine  big 
steak.  The  silence  was  deafening. 

After  the  broadcast,  Garry  screwed 
up  his  courage,  walked  up  to  Allen  and 
remarked,  "G-uess  I  laid  an  egg,  Mr. 
Allen."  'That  master  of  wit  looked  at 
his  youthful  guest  and  drawled,  "My 
boy,  that  was  no  egg.  That  was  an 
omelet."  Garry  went  back  to  Balti- 
more.   Comedy  took  a  count  that  time. 

Shortly  afterward,  Garry  landed  a 
position  as  special  events  announcer 
with  a  St.  Louis  station.     He  took  it 
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with  every  expectation  of  talking 
about  football  and  baseball  games, 
fires  and  riots,  but  never  a  gag.  He 
had  been  in  St.  Louis  one  week  when 
the  program  manager  called  the  new 
announcer  to  his  office. 

"I  hear  you  conducted  a  comedy 
show  in  Baltimore.  How  about  try- 
ing one  here?"  he  asked  Garry.  Moore 
looked  at  his  boss  and  murmured 
something  about  not  wanting  to  be  a 
comedian  but  the  man  behind  the  desk 
suggested  Garry  write  a  show  and 
submit  it.  The  young  announcer  did 
and  Midafternoon  Madness  made  its 
debut  a  few  days  later.  The  show  was 
an  instant  hit  and  stayed  on  the  air 
until  Garry  left  St.  Louis  for  Chicago, 
NBC  and  Club  Matinee  in   1939. 

In  addition  to  his  Club  Matinee 
broadcasts  Garry  is  Master  of  Cere- 
monies on  the  popular  Beat  the  Band 
program,  heard  each  Sunday  at  6:30 
p.  M.  EST  over  the  NBC  network. 

The  Moore  family  moved  from  its 
Chicago  apartment  to  Glencoe,  a  sub- 
urb north  of  the  Windy  City,  early  this 
summer.  They  live  in  a  modest  six- 
room  house,  conservatively  furnished 
with  a  sprinkling  of  antiques  Garry 
has  picked  up  around  the  country. 
There  are  two  bed-rooms,  nursery, 
kitchen,  library,  living  room  and  din- 
ing room. 

THE  young  comedian  was  married  in 
June,  1939,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Little  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  a  doctor's  technician, 
whom  he  met  while  "I  was  wearing  a 
falseface"  at  a  Hallowe'en  party.  She 
thinks  her  husband's  shows  "are  lousy 
and  Ransom  Sherman  is  the  funniest 
man  who  ever  lived." 

Despite  objections  from  his  wife, 
Garry  persists  in  wearing  short  "crew" 
haircuts  during  the  summer  months^ 
much  to  the  delight  of  his  rival,  Sher- 
man, who  thinks  the  close  trims  be- 
long exclusively  to  high  school  and 
college  boys.  Sherman  and  Moore  are 
bitter  rivals  on  the  air  but  actually 
they  are  close  friends. 

Right  here  there  should  be  an  ex- 
planation of  how  Garry  Morfit  became 
Garry  Moore.  He  was  known  by  the 
Morfit  monicker  when  he  came  to  NBC, 
Chicago.  Early  this  year  he  decided 
to  do  somethmg  when  he  began  receiv- 
ing fan  mail  addressed  to  Mr.  Mopfoot, 
Jerry  Muffnitz,  Garry  Wharfrat. 

It  seemed  the  name  Morfit  just 
wasn't  styled  for  radio.  Listeners 
couldn't  understand  it.  So  Garry  took 
cognizance  of  their  plight  and  changed 
to  Garry  Moore. 

Before  going  on  the  air,  Garry  is  as 
calm  as  the  next  fellow  but  as  soon  as 
the  director  gives  him  the  nod.  he 
becomes  a  bundle  of  animation.  He 
taps  time  with  the  orchestra  and  often 
goes  through  an  impromptu  dance 
routine  in  one  corner  of  the  studio. 
Of  medium  height  and  build,  Garry's 
physical  trademark  is  his  unruly 
blond  hair.  He  has  a  fair  complexion 
and  hazel  eyes. 

Garry  has  no  delusions  about  his 
newly-won  stardom.  He  says  all  ra- 
dio actors  have  to  be  egotists  "or  they 
wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to  get  up  and 
show  off  before  millions  of  people." 
The  young  funster  also  believes  that 
the  only  sure  way  to  success  is  "to 
remain  informal  and  refrain  from 
building  yourself  into  a  glamour-boy. 
Just  be  a  good  guy  and  try  to  feel  a 
sincere  liking  for  the  listeners — after 
all  they're  your  bread  and  butter." 

All  of  which  just  about  adds  up  to 
the  reason  why  this  25-year-old  youth 
is  one  of  the  newest  favorites  of  the 
radio  world. 
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See  how  much  this  medicated 
cream  may  do  for  your  skin! 

NURSES  first  discovered  the  unusual  qualities  of 
Noxzema!  Now  millions  of  women  use  it  regularly 
to  help  keep  skin  clear  and  smooth.  Give  yourself  a 
new  beauty  experience — try  Noxzema  these  5  im- 
portant ways  . .  . 

1 .  AS  A  NIGHT  CREAM.  Notice  how  cooling  and 
refreshing  this  medicated  cream  feels  . . .  how  it 
softens  rough,  dried-out  skin. 

2.  POOR  COMPLEXION.  Noxzema  aids  in  healing 
externally-caused  blemishes— its  mildly  astringent 
action  helps  reduce  enlarged  pore  openings. 

3.  AS  A  POWDER  BASE.  Noxzema  keeps  your 
make-up  fresh  and  lovely  for  hours;  helps  pro- 
tect your  skin  from  sun  and  wind. 

4.  AS  A  HAND  CREAM.  Noxzema  helps  heal  the 
tiny  cuts  and  cracks  in  chapped  hands;  helps  keep 
your  hands  soft,  smooth,  white. 

5.  AS  A  SKIN  COMFORTER.  Use  Noxzema  for 
Chafed  Skin,  for  skin  Reddened,  Roughened  by 
wind  or  sun,  for  painful  Scalds  and  Burns. 

Try  this  medicated,  greaseless  cream  today!  Get  a  jar 
now  at  the  special  bargain  price  — remember,  money 
refunded  if  you're  not  delighted  with  results. 


Zf'' NOXZEMA 


NOXZEMA  S 


COLD  CREAM? 


A  new  Noxzema  product— a  sensation  in  skin  freshness!  It's 
Noxzema  Medicated  Cold  Cream.  Cleanses  so  thoroughly 
.  .  .  makes  skin /ee/ fresher— /ooife  softer,  lovelier.  Delight- 
ful to  use— feather-light!  Try  it!  2  5  0  trial  jar.  Larger  50fi 
and  $1  sizes  at  all  cosmetic  counters. 


Second   Wife 


Knowledge  that  she  was  to  be  Henry's 
second  wife  made  no  difference  to  Janet 
Williams.  They  loved  each  other.  Be- 
fore her  stretched  a  lifetime  with  the  man 
she  adored,  a  future  to  build  together,  a 
home  to  be  made  for  Jerry,  Henry's 
motherless  year-old  son. 

Perhaps  some  one  should  have  warned 
her.  For  compared  to  the  adjustments 
that  are  necessary  in  any  marriage  the 
difficulties  of  a  second  wife  are  awesome. 
She  must  successfully  establish  her  own 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  in  direct 
and  often  bitter  competition  with  memo- 
ries that  are  glorified  and  gilded  by  time. 
Women  more  experienced,  more  worldly 
wise  than  Janet  have  found  the  compe- 
tition with  such  a  memory  too  strong  for 
them. 


And  that  was  but  one  phase  of  the 
nerve-racking  problem  that  beset  her 
when  she  was  installed  as  mistress  of  the 
new  home  Henry  had  built  for  them. 
Another  spectre,  more  intangible,  more 
frightening  than  any  she  had  imagined 
rose  to  make  her  life  a  near-tragedy 
until — 

But  read  in  Janet  Williams'  own  words 
the  record  of  her  brief  but  devastating 
experience  as  wife  of  a  man  who  almost 
baffled  understanding.  Read  where  she 
went  for  aid  in  her  extremity  and  how, 
in  a  surprising  manner,  her  problem  was 
solved.  You  can,  today,  in  the  new  De- 
cember issue  of  True  Story  Magazine. 
Don't  miss  it.  The  title  is  Could  This  Be 
My  Husband?    Begin  it  on  page  19. 


True  Story 

DECEMBER— NOW  ON  SALE 
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Cltinese 

Slippers — covered  with  all-silk 
material  and  hand-embroidered 
silk  by  women  in  China — leather 
soles — Cuban  heels— lovely  flora  1  and 
butterfly  design — fully  lined,  padded 
inside  —  very  usefuland  comfortable. 

Special  intro-  ,< 
ductory  price  —  S 
only  >       ' 

Your  choice  of  any 
color  :  —  Red,  Green, 
Blue,  Gold,  Black,  Rose,  White,  Pink,  Maroon. 

Send  No  Money 

Pay  the  postman— OR  (if  you  so  orefer)  send 

$1.00  bill,  check,  stamps  or  money  order  on  my 

MONEY-BACK  guarantee.   Order  TODAY! 

DOROTHY  BOYD  ART  STUDIOS 

272  Art  Center  Bidg.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

TTr  RITE  for  free  catalog  of  Oriental  ar- 

VV  tides  priced  at  from  $2.00  to  S50.00. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method .  Heals  many  old 

leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R      G       VISCOSE    COMPANY 
140  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


^NATURAL   TONEIHH 

ENLARGEMENT 

only  20c  plus  postage;    2   for   38c. 

Just  send  this   ad  with   any  photo. 

.SEND  KO  MONEY  but  pay  on  de- 
^^^^^^^^  livery.  Free  6x9" 
^^^^^^^^  Studio  Folder  with 
mM^^WmWm  ^^ch  on  colored 
r  Wmm__W_  Enlargement. 
■      ■■■■■■  Dept.  M6. 


Unique  Art  Service,  501  W.  145  St.,  New  York  City 


FREE 

WEDDING 

RING 


with     every     simu- 
.  lated    diamond    en- 
Igagement    ring    or- 
Idered    now.    Smart, 
I  new      yellow      gold 
I  plate  weddinsr  ring 
I  set   with   brilliants 
/  given     as     get -ac- 
r  quainted  gift  FREE 
with    every    Flash- 
ing     simulated 
Diamond      Solitaire 
Engagement       ring 
ordered  at  our  An- 
n  i  ver  sary       Sale 
offer    of    only    $1. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,   just  name  and  ring 
Bize.   10  days*  approval.  Your  package  comes  by  return  mail. 

EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept.  252W,  Jefferson,  Iowa 

ANYBODY  CAN  HAVE 
A  BEAUTIFUL  NOSE! 

Nobody  need  be  handicapped  by 
a  badly  shaped  nose,  disfigured 
features  or  blemishes.  Get  your 
copy  ol  "YOUR  NEW  FACE  IS 
YOUR  FORTUNE",  a  thrilling 
nevf  book  which  tells  and  illus- 
trates how  the  science  of  Plastic 
Surgery  easily  reshapes  nose, 
beautifies  profile,  corrects  scars, 
receding  chin,  wrinkles,  etc. 
"YOUR  NEW  FACE  IS  YOUR 
FORTUNE",  written  by  a  nation- 
ally known  Plastic  Surgeon,  will 
be  sent  postpaid,  in  private 
wrapper,    for   only   25c.    Address 

FRANKLIN    HOUSi, Publishers 

629  Drexel  BIdg.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Dept.  W 


Happy  Year 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
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I  could  make  him  see  it  isn't  any  use, 
that  the  truth's  got  to  come  out!" 

"Well  .  .  .  ."  He  hesitated.  She 
was  still  a  very  unsuccessful  liar, 
but —  "All  right,"  he  said.  "But  make 
it  fast.     I'll  send  him  right  in." 

LEFT  alone,  Mary  took  a  deep 
breath  and  moistened  her  lips  with 
her  tongue.  Head  up,  she  waited  for 
the  door  to  open — but  when  it  did, 
she  gave  a  little  cry  and  ran  forward. 
The  tall,  haggard  boy  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  for  a  moment  they  stood 
there,  locked  together. 

"Ed!"  she  said  at  last,  incredulous- 
ly.   "You — you  kissed  me!" 

"I've  wanted  to  for  such  a  long 
time — for  two  whole  years,"  he  said. 

"Why  didn't  you,  then?" 

"I  was  afraid  ....  of  marriage — 
kids — all  the  rest  of  it."  He  dropped 
his  arms  and  turned  half  away,  re- 
minded of  the  place,  the  circum- 
stances. "What  was  the  use?  You 
ought  to  know  why  I  was  afraid. 
For  twenty  years  you've  lived  right 
in  the  middle  of  it  all — cheap  walk- 
up  flats,  so  dirty  and  dark  the  sun's 
ashamed  to  look  in!  I  wasn't  going 
to  tell  you  I  loved  you  unless  I  could 
offer  you  something  better.  And 
now — "    He  stared  at  her  hopelessly. 

"Oh,  Ed — why  did  you  take  the 
money?" 

"I  was  crazy,  I  guess,"  he  said 
slowly.  "I  thought  I  could  use  it  to 
finish  up  school — and  then  when  I 
realized  what  I'd  done  I  tried  to  put 
it  back,  but  it  was  too  late.  I'm  not  a 
crook,  Mary! 

"It  was  just  working  all  day — try- 
ing to  live  on  hot-dogs  and  soda-pop 
so  I'd  have  enough  money  to  pay  my 
way  at  law  school!  And  then  you,  so 
sweet  and  clean  there  beside  me  in 
the  office,  hour  after  hour —  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  more,  Mary.  I  just  went 
crazy  and — and  now  they're  going  to 
put  me  in  prison." 

"No,"  she  said.     "No,  they're  not." 

"But  they  are,  Mary.  The  president 
of  the  company  wants  to  make  an 
example  of  me." 

"You're  not  going  to  jail,"  she  in- 
sisted.   "I  ...      I  am." 

"You're  .  .  .  what?" 

"That's  why  I  came  here  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Craig,"  she  said.  "I've  thought 
this  whole  thing  out,  Ed.  For  the  last 
two  days,  that's  all  I've  done — think. 
And  I  know  it  isn't  right  for  you  to 
go  to  jail." 

"But  I  took  the  money." 

Mary  nodded.  "Yes,  and  some- 
body's got  to  pay  for  that.  But  not 
you,  Ed — vne." 

"Are  you  crazy?  Why  should 
you — " 

She  laid  the  tips  of  cool  fingers 
across  his  lips.  "No,  wait,  Ed.  Please 
listen!  For  three  years  you've  worked 
— you've  starved  yourself — just  so 
you  could  have  a  little  money  to  go 
to  school  at  night  and  make  some- 
thing  of  yourself." 

"What's  my  studying  got  to  do  with 
it?" 

"Everything!  Another  six  months, 
Ed,  and  you'll  be  iinished  with  school 
— and  you  can  get  a  job  in  a  law  of- 
fice, and  pass  your  bar  examinations, 
and  he  somebody!  I'm  not  going  to 
let  you  waste  all  the  work  you've 
done,  and  all  your  sacrifices,  when 
you're  so  close  to  finishing.  "That's 
why  you  can't  go  to  jail.  Your  record's 
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got  to  be  clean." 

"My  record!"  Incredulously,  she 
saw  that  he  was  really  angry,  and  her 
own  anger  began  to  rise  to  meet  his. 
"What  sort  of  a  man  do  you  think  I 
am,   to   let  you  go  to   jail  for   me?" 

"That's  just  it!"  she  said  scorn- 
fully. "If  you'll  be  a  man,  and  not  a 
boy  playing  at  being  a  hero,  we'll 
both  have  a  chance  to  be  happy!" 

"Both  ....?" 

"Of  course."  Her  anger  was  gone 
as  swiftly  as  it  had  come,  and  now 
she  was  pleading  again.  "If  you  go  to 
jail  and  kill  your  chance  of  ever  be- 
ing somebody,  you're  killing  me,  too. 
You  made  a  mistake  when  you  took 
that  money,  but  you  can't  let  that 
mistake  kill  both  our  lives." 

Ed  shook  his  head.  "It's  no  use 
talking  like  that,  Mary.  I  can't  let  you 
go  to  jail  for  me." 

"Don't  you  understand  yet?"  she 
cried  in  desperation.  "I  won't  be 
doing  it  for  you — I'll  be  doing  it  for 
myself!  Don't  you  know  that  when  a 
woman  loves  a  man,  her  life's  so  very 
much  his  that  what  happens  to  him 
happens  to  her,  too?  If  you  go  to  jail, 
I'll  be  going  with  you — my  whole  life 
and  hope?" 

"Mary,  I  can't  let  you  ruin  your  life!" 

With  her  two  little  hands  grasping 
the  lapels  of  his  shabby  suit,  she 
shook  him  with  all  her  strength. 

"But  there's  nothing  to  ruin!  I'll 
only  be  trading  one  little  year,  that 
doesn't  mean  anything  to  me,  for  a 
whole  lifetime  of  happiness.  All  my 
life  I've  been  just  nothing — I've  been 
in  jail,  anyway!  The  jail  of  my  fam- 
ily, and  the  ugly  flats,  and  the  sub- 
way! And  now  I  have  a  chance  to  get 
out  of  that  jail — with  you! — and  you 
won't  let  me  take  it.  Ed,  you've  got 
to  give  me  that  chance  at  happiness!" 

In  the  office  next  door,  Jim  Craig 
stood  up  and  switched  off  the  dicto- 
phone.  He'd  heard  enough.  Moving 
heavily,  he  went  into  the  room  where 
Mary  and  Ed  were.  He  entered  so  un- 
expectedly that  he  surprised  them  in 
each  other's  arms,  but  somehow,  just 
then,  it  didn't  seem  to  matter. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "which  one  of  you 
took  that  money?  Remember,  now, 
I  want  a  confession  that'll  stand  up 
in  court." 

Mary  said  quickly,  "It's  just  like  I 
told  you,  Mr.  Craig — I  did." 

Craig's  glance  swiveled  to  Ed  Blake, 
standing  hesitant  and  tense  beside 
the  girl.  "How  about  it,  young  man? 
That  the  truth?" 

He  saw  Mary's  hand  grasp  Ed's 
arm,  press  it  hard  in  a  wordless  plea. 

"That's" — his  voice  was  hoarse;  he 
cleared  his  throat  and  tried  again — 
"yes!     My  confession  was  a  lie." 

"All  right,"  Craig  said.  "If  that's  the 
way  it  is."  Suddenly  brisk,  he  said 
to  Mary,  "Your  confession,  young 
lady — we'll  let  you  dictate  it." 

Behind  him,  as  he  went  to  the  door 
to  call  the  stenographer  he  heard  Ed 
Blake  whisper: 

"Oh,  my  darling!  I  hope  we're 
right." 

And  Mary  answered,  "I  know 
we're  right!  You've  given  us  both 
new  life — You'll  work  hard  while  I'm 
gone,  and  when  I  come  out  we'll  be 
all  ready  to  start.  Oh,  darling!"  Her 
voice  deepened.  "It'll  be  such  a  happy 
year!" 

Tune    in    Arch    Obo/er's    Everyman's 

Theater,   Friday  nights  on   NBC-Red. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


Singing  Axe-Swinger 
of  tlie  North  Woods 


DENNIS    MORGAN,     Warner    Bros. -First    \cifl    Pictures 

Enough  of  Dennis  Morgan's 

Past  to  Explain  His 

Brilliant  Future 

BATTLING  APOLLO  they  call  him. 
A  Byron  come  to  pictures.  A  Sing- 
ing Axe-Swinger.  On  the  Warner 
studio  books  he's  Dennis  Morgan  and 
in  a  thousand  thousand  hearts  he's 
that  grand-looking  guy  who's  just 
getting  a  break  and  where  have  they 
been  hiding  him?  Or  have  they?  You 
can  get  the  dehghtful  truth  about  this 
lad  on  the  ladder  to  stardom,  the  story 
of  who  he  is,  where  he  has  been,  what 
he  has  done  and  where  he  is  going, 
in  the  new  Movie  Mirror  for  Decem- 
ber, out  now.  Get  your  copy  today 
and  learn  the  things  you'd  like  to 
know  about  this  newest  sensation  to 
zoom  out  of  "B"  pictures  into  the  top 
flight. 

Get  your  copy  of  December  Movie 
Mirror  right  now  and  enjoy  this  and 
the  wealth  of  other  timely,  instruc- 
tive, copiously  illustrated  features  that 
bring  Hollywood  and  its  talented  men 
and  beautiful  women  directly  to  your 
home.  At  the  nearest  newsstand  be 
sure  you  get  Movie  Mirror! 

Fascinafing    Map    of    Hollywood 

How  would  you  like  an  illustrated  map 
of  Hollywood  showing  where  the  stars 
live,  work,  play  and  hold  their  parties? 
Movie  Mirror  has  a  limited  supply  of 
maps  of  Hollywood  drawn  by  the  famous 
artist,  Russell  Patterson,  14"  x  22",  beau- 
tifully printed  in  two  colors.  While  they 
last  readers  of  Movie  Mirror  can  secure 
them  for  only  10c  each  (coin  or  stamps;. 
Address  all  requests  to  Movie  Mirror 
Hollywood  Map,  Dept.  WGll,  P.O.  Box  556, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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December,   Out   Now,    10c 

DECEMBER,    1940 


We  Didn't  Deserve 
to  Be  Parents 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

I  played. 

Doris  knew  what  was  happening. 
I'm  sure  of  that.  But  her  timid  at- 
tempts to  make  me  understand  didn't 
do  any  good.  I  laughed  them  ofJ, 
when  they  didn't  make  me  mad.  I 
just  wouldn't  let  myself  see — not 
even  when  my  fan-mail  began  to  fall 
off  while  hers  grew,  or  when  she 
passed  me  in  the  popularity  poll  our 
agency  took  every  month  of  the  stars 
they  represented.  I  was  glad  to  see 
her  getting  ahead,  because  it  meant 
so  much  to  her,  and  as  for  myself  I 
was  just  too  sure  of  my  own  secure 
position  to  worry. 

ONE  day  the  Oilman  Company 
didn't  renew  my  contract.  They 
didn't  want  any  part  of  me.  Doris 
was  enough  for  them.  And  for  the 
first   time   I   had  a  lost,   cold   feeling. 

Doris  put  her  arms  around  me  and 
comforted  me,  but  she  wouldn't  meet 
my  eyes.  She  knew.  She  wasn't  kid- 
ding herself  when  she  talked  about 
the  other  sponsors  who  would  be  sure 
to  come  after  me.  now  that  I  was 
"at  liberty."  She  even  made  the 
mistake  of  oi^ering  to  tell  the  Gil- 
man  Coffee  people  that  if  they  didn't 
want  me  they   couldn't  have  her. 

"No,  thanks,"  I  snapped  bitterly. 
"I  don't  want  any  favors." 

It's  funny  how,  when  you're  mad 
at  yourself,  you  take  it  out  by  being 
mad  at  the  people  who  love  you  best. 

The  road  down  is  usually  faster 
than  the  road  up.  It  was  in  my  case. 
All  I  could  get  that  season  was  a 
sustaining  spot  here  and  there.  In  be- 
tween I  loafed  around  the  penthouse, 
drinking  a  little  too  much  and  put- 
ting on  weight  and  feeling  sorry  for 
myself.  Finally  Bill  Staunton,  the 
agent  who  handled  both  Doris  and 
me,  called  me  in  and  told  me  not  to 
bother  reporting  to  the  studios  any 
more  for  my  sustaining  programs. 

Oh,  yes,  I  knew  it  was  my  own 
fault,  but  I  wouldn't  admit  it.  I  told 
Bill  he  was  a  failure  as  an  agent, 
and  got  back  at  him  by  persuading 
Doris  to  leave  him  and  let  me  handle 
her  business  affairs  myself. 

That  was  about  the  only  business 
mistake  she  made  in  her  whole 
career.  I  mismanaged  everything.  I 
wanted  to  show  how  busy  I  was,  so  I 
made  her  change  her  band,  pre- 
scribed hot-cha  numbers  for  her 
when  her  real  appeal  was  in  ro- 
mantic ballads  and  dreamy  waltzes, 
battled  with  the  sponsor  and  the  ad- 
vertising agency.  Managing  Doris 
should  have  been  no  job  at  all,  but 
I  made  heavy  work  of  it  and  did 
everything  all  wrong.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  season  Doris  showed  me  a 
letter  from  the  sponsor.  They  were 
letting  her  out  too. 

She  was  white.  "Now  you've  got 
me  down  to  your  level,"  she  said 
icily.  "That's  what  you  wanted, 
wasn't  it?" 

I  poured  out  a  drink.  She  hated  to 
see  me  drink  so  early  in  the  morning. 

"Don't  you  worry,  darling,"  I  said 
huskily.  "I'll  get  you  a  better  spot 
inside  of  a  week.  I'll  line  up  some- 
thing so  big  you'll — •" 

She  cut  me  short  with  a  laugh. 
There  was  a  hard  note  in  it  I  had 
never  heard  before.  "You  don't  have 
to  worry  about  that.     I'm  signing  up 


Into  Your  Cheeks 
there  comes  a  new^ 
mysterious  Glow! 

Into  cheeks  touched  with  Princess  Pat 
Rouge,  there  comes  color  that  is  vibrant, 
glowing,  yet  sincerely  real — natural. 

Just  contrast  Princess  Pat  with  ordinary 
rouges  of  flat  "painty"  effect.  Then,  truly, 
Princess  Pat  Rouge  amazes — gives  beauty 
so  thrilling — color  so  real — it  actually 
seems  to  come  from  within  the  skin. 

The  'life  secret'  of  all  color  is  glow 

The  fire  of  rubies,  the  lovely  tints  of 
flowers — all  depend  on  glow.  So  does  your 
own  color.  But  where  ordi- 
nary one-tone  rouge  blots  out 
glow.  Princess  Pat — the  duo- 
tone  rouge — imparts  it. 

But  remember,  only 
Princess  Pat  Rouge  is  made 
by  the  secret  duo-tone  pro- 
cess—  (an  undertone  and 
overtone). 

So  get  Princess  Pat  Rouge 
today  and  discover  how 
gloriously  lovely  you  can  be. 

The  right  way  to  Rouge 

Rouge  before  powder;  this  makes 
your  rouge  glow  through  the  powder 
with  charming  natural  effect.  (1) 
Smile  into  your  mirror.  Note  that 
each  cheek  has  a  raised  area  which 
forms  a  >  pointing  toward  the  nose. 
That's  Nature's  rouse  area.  (2) 
Blend  rouge  outward  in  all  direc- 
tions, using  Angers.  This  prevents 
edges.  (3)  Apply  Princess  Pat  face 
powder  over  It — blending  smoothly. 
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*June  Lang,  charming  screen  actress, 
smiles  her  approval  of  Princess  Pat  Rmige. 
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PRINCESS  PAT  ROUGE 


kTME  GIRL- 

whose  kiss  can't  smear  I 


Princess  Pat  LIQUID  LipTone 

x/^HH  — won't  rub  off  no  matter  what 

IxHIH  your  lips  may  touch.  Stays  on, 

\Tj%  tempting  and   lovely  for  hours. 

ll'J  Fashion-right  shades.  Featured 

fS»  at  smarter  stores  $1.  Send  25c 

.  *--'  coin  for  generous  trial    bottle. 

PRINCESS  ni  Dept.  LZ-40,  2709  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago 
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HEN  your  baby  suffers  from  teeth- 
ing pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of  Dr. 
Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on  the  sore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  over  fifty 
years.  One  bottle  is  usually  enough  for 
one  baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 

Buy  Dr. Hand's  Jromyour  druggist  today 


Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 

DR.HAND'S 

TEETHING   LOTION 


/lffracfiyeFREECafa/o(f 

Artistic     pins,    rings    and    emblems    foi 

classes    and    clubs.     Attractiv 

Finest   quality,   gold    plated,  silver,  etc. 

Over   300   designs. 

Write  Depl.  J,  METAL  ARTS  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

SizeSxXO  inches 

or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for   full  length 

or  bust  form,  groups,  1j 

scapes,  pet  animals,    e 

or     enlargements     of 

■part  of  group  picture.  Safe 

return     of    original    photo     .^  *         *  .■    .«^m. 

guaranteed.  3  fot  $1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEY ^"^*""'p^*'*« 
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utiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage  — or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O,  D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  todav.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
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The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
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with  Welmore's  Psa^l  Cavalcade  this 
afternoon.   In   Bill  Staunton's  office!" 

"Wait  a  minute.  Wxio's  represent- 
ing you — Staunton  or  me?" 

"From  now  on  it's  Staunton  again!" 
said  Doris  quietly. 

"So  that's  what  you  think  of  me!" 
I  raved.  "I'm  not  good  enough  to 
even  handle  a  little  business  deal  for 
you,  is  that  it?" 

"That's  it!"   she  said. 

"And  that's  what  you  call  grati- 
tude, I  suppose,"  I  choked.  "After  I 
gave  you  your  first  chance,  after  I 
coached  you  and  slaved  with  you, 
after  I  gave  you  everything  I  had, 
after  I  picked  you  up  out  of  nowhere 
— you  can  do  a  thing  like  this  to  me? 
Well,  I  might  have  known.  You're 
just  like  everybody  else.  Your  career 
means  more  to  you  than  anything 
human." 

Her  voice  trembled.  "Up  to  now  it 
hasn't  meant  more  to  me  than  you! 
But  from  now  on,  Mister  Blaine,  it 
certainly  is  going  to.  It's  going  to 
mean  more  to  me  than  anything  in 
life.  And  that's  that!" 

She  slammed  out  of  the  room.  I 
looked  after  her.  I  felt  sick.  I  had 
.lust  about  enough  sense  left  to  go 
after  her  and  take  her  in  my  arms 
and  tell  her  how  I  loved  her,  career 
or  no  career. 

\A/ELL,  real  love  can  take  an  awful 

"  '  lot  of  punishment.  There  was 
enough  left  between  Doris  and  me  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  us.  We 
went  off  on  a  sort  of  second  honeymoon, 
a  quick,  week-end  trip  without  any 
publicity.  And  when  we  got  back  I 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  comeback. 

I  did  not  succeed.  My  reputation — 
conceited,  quarrelsome,  unreliable 
and  a  drinker — was  against  me.  All 
I  landed  that  winter  was  a  Master  of 
Ceremonies  job  at  a  small  night-spot 
that  was  on  the  point  of  closing.  A 
week  later  it  did  just  that  and  I  was 
high  and  dry  again. 

But  Doris'  opening  on  the  Pearl 
Cavalcade,  engineered  by  Staunton, 
was  a  triumph.  I  felt  more  and  more 
superfluous  in  her  life.  I  sat  around 
the  apartment  listening  to  her  doing 
scales.  I  opened  the  door  to  inter- 
viewers and  photographers,  helped 
her  pose,  trailed  her  to  the  studio  on 
broadcasting  nights,  ate  my  soul  up. 
I  was  a  handicap  to  her  everywhere. 
I  tried  to  get  the  illusion  of  impend- 
ing success  from  the  whiskey  bottle. 
I  turned  up  potted  at  a  party  old 
Lemuel  Wetmore  himself  gave  Doris. 
I  tried  to  make  a  speech.  I  fell  off  a 
chair  and  passed  out.  When  I  woke 
up  I  was  home  in  bed. 

Doris  did  not  speak  to  me  for  three 
days  after  that.  Then  she  felt  rather 
sick  and  upset  one  morning.  She 
went  out,  completely  breaking  her 
routine.  When  she  returned  she 
looked  pale  and  disturbed. 

"What's  the  matter,  darling?"  I 
cajoled. 

She  sat  down.  She  did  not  look  at 
me.  "I'm  going  to  have  a  baby,"  she 
said. 

"What?  Why,  that's  wonderful — 
wonderful!    Darling — " 

"What's  wonderful  about  it?"  she 
said.  "I  have  a  job.  I  have  a  husband 
to  worry  about  too.  And  now  I'll 
have  a  baby.     That's  fair,  isn't  it?" 

My  first  thought  was  how  hard  and 
selfish  she  was  about  this.  She  cer- 
tainly had  changed  since  our  mar- 
riage. Then  I  took  her  gently  in  my 
arms  and  poured  out  my  gratitude 
and    love    and    my    resolution    to    be 


worthy  of  her  and  the  coming  child. 
And  she  kissed  me  and  a  new  glow 
of  hope  came  into  our  hearts. 

It  soon  faded.  Doris  kept  up  with 
her  work  till  the  very  week  the  child 
was  due.  The  sight  of  her  bravely 
carrying  on  made  me  feel  more  un- 
necessary and  unworthy  than  ever. 
I  sulked  and  indulged  in  self-pity. 
The  rift  between  us  grew.  I  knew 
our  marriage  was  going  on  the  rocks. 

The  climax  came  on  the  very  day 
that  should  have  marked  a  new  era 
for  us.  It  happened  right  after  they 
let  me  into  Doris'  room  at  the  Hos- 
pital and  for  the  first  time  I  looked 
upon  my  son,  a  tiny  bundle  with  a 
red,  wrinkled  little  face. 

Awed,  with  an  ineffable  sweetness 
in  my  heart,  and  God  alone  knows 
how  much  love  for  my  frail,  wan 
little  wife,  I  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 
She  did  not  stir.  Her  eyes,  un- 
naturally large,  with  the  remnants 
of  her  pain  still  in  their  blue  depths, 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  cold,  clear 
light. 

"I'm  sorry  I  have  to  tell  you  this 
now,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was  weak, 
but  firm.  "We  can't  go  on,  Don.  I've 
tried  and  tried  but  it's  no  use.  It's  all 
over  between  us.  I — I  want  a  separa- 
tion, Don." 

I  wasn't  really  surprised.  Sure — 
this  was  the  answer.  She  had  her 
career  to  follow,  and  now  a  child 
too.  Why  should  she  have  me  to 
burden  her  in  addition?  And  why- 
should  the  child  be  handicapped  by 
having  a  father  like  me  around,  a 
complete  failure? 

My  pride  rose  up  and  took  com- 
plete possession  of  me.  I  was  a 
burden  to  her.  Well,  maybe  she  was 
one  to  me  too.  No  wonder  I  couldn't 
make  a  comeback.  I  was  lost  in  the 
brilliance  of  her  success.  I  looked 
down  at  her. 

"Okay,  Doris,"  I  said  quietly.  "You 
can  have  your  separation."  And  I 
walked  out  of  the  room  without  an- 
other glance  at  either  her  or  the  babj". 

CO  it  broke  up.  I  did  not  try  to 
^  see  her  again,  nor  my  little  son.  A 
c"ean  break  was  best,  I  told  myself. 
Not  a  step,  not  a  glance  backward. 
So  I  acted  in  my  stubborn,  pig- 
headed pride. 

I  am  going  to  pass  over  the  next 
four  years  quickly. 

What  I  suffered  in  loneliness  and 
heartache,  how  many  times  I  found 
temporary  relief  in  drink,  how  I 
finally  conquered  that  vice,  would 
take  too  long  to  recount  and  is  not 
m^uch  to  the  point  anyhow.  But  after 
drifting  for  a  long,  dreary  period,  I 
finally  tried  to  start  a  comeback  in 
real  earnest. 

But  I  had  played  fast  and  loose 
with  nature  too  long.  I  found  my 
voice  was  gone.  Instead  of  a  reson- 
ant and  brilliant  tone,  I  emitted  a 
loud,  harsh,  irritating  one. 

I  didn't  go  under  altogether  this 
time.  I  got  my  old  job  back  with  Ed 
Martin,  copyist,  accompanist,  musical 
man-of-all-work.  I  even  worked  in 
the  little  cubby-hole  of  a  room  in 
which  I  had  first  met  Doris.  I  did  not 
let  myself  get  sentimental  over  that. 

I  heard  about  her,  of  course.  How 
could  I  help  it?  After  she  got  rid  of 
me,  she  really  went  places.  The 
second  year  of  our  separation,  she  hit 
first  place  in  the  radio-critic  award 
for  female  song-stars.  She  went  to 
Hollywood  for  a  couple  of  musicals. 
Her  face  looked  out  at  me  from  bill- 
boards and  magazines.  There  she 
was,    with    her    ethereal    blue    eyes, 
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smiling  with  their  new  cold  light.  1 
admired  her.  How  could  I  help  that? 
And  did  I  still  love  her  a  little  too? 
Well,  there  were  empty  nights  when 
I  nearly  went  mad  longing  for  the 
touch  of  her  lips,  the  perfume  of  her 
hair.  But  I  would  rather  have  died 
than  make  any  effort  to  see  her  again. 

No.  Our  next  meeting  came  about 
without  any  effort  on  my  part. 

I  lived  in  a  two-room  furnished 
apartment  in  a  small,  shabby  West 
Side  hotel.  The  days  went  by  mo- 
notonously. I  had  no  ambition  to  do 
anything  but  the  day's  work  as  it 
came.  Maybe  I  would  have  gone  on 
like  this  for  the  rest  of  my  days, 
turning  at  last  into  one  of  those 
crabbed,  white-haired,  humble  old 
musicians  you  see  around  music 
publishers'  offices.  But  one  evening, 
the  fourth  year  of  our  separation,  j 
received  a  most  unexpected  visit 
from  Doris. 

I  wasn't  expecting  any  one  that 
evening.  And  when  I  opened  the  door 
and  saw  her  there,  with  a  boy  of 
four  and  a  uniformed  chauffeur  car- 
rying a  number  of  bags,  I  .just  stood 
and  stared  at  them  all. 

"Hello,  Don,"  she  said  quietly.  "Put 
the  bags  down  here,  Jenkins."  He 
placed  them   in  the  hall  and  left. 

"What  is  all  this?"  I  said.  I  looked 
at  the  kid.  He  stared  at  me  with  shy 
interest. 

"Are  you  my  Daddy?"  he  asked. 

"This  is  Peter,  your  son."  Doris 
said. 

kAY  son!  Oh!  Why— that's  fine!"  I 
'"'  stammered.  I  looked  at  him.  He 
had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  But  his 
expression  was  exactly  what  mine  had 
been  at  his  age — I  remembered  some 
of  the  old  photos.  I  felt  my  heart 
turn  over.  My  son!  "Hello,  Peter!"  I 
said. 

"Hello,  Daddy!"  His  eyes  never 
left  me. 

"This  is  very  nice,"  I  said  to  Doris. 
"But  just  what  is  the  idea  of  this 
sudden  visit?" 

"I've  decided  to  have  you  keep  the 
boy  from  now  on,"  she  answered 
calmly.  "I've  had  just  about  enough 
of  caring  for  him." 

"What?" 

"I've  had  him  up  to  now,  and  now 
it's  your  turn."  She  turned  to  the 
child.  "Run  along  and  play  in  that 
other  room."  she  said. 

Peter  obediently  trotted   off. 

Doris  seated  herself.  "I'll  come 
right  to  the  point."  she  said.  "The 
child  is  interfering  with  my  career. 
He's  in  the  way.  Once  you  stood  in 
my  way  and  now  he  does.  Maybe  I 
seem  brutal.  But  I  believe  in  facing 
facts,"  she  said  crisply.  "I  can't  take 
care  of  him  any  more." 

The  calm  callousness  of  it  took  my 
breath  away.  "The  great  artiste,  eh?" 
I  sneered.  "Even  her  child  must  get 
out  of  her  life  if  he  interferes  with 
the  workings  of  her  genius.  Oh.  you 
don't  mean  it.  Doris!" 

Her  lips  hardened.  "I  do.  Up  to 
now  I've  had  the  whole  burden  of  his 
care.  It's  about  time  you  did  your 
share." 

I  flushed.  "Success  has  done  a  lot 
for  you,   hasn't  it?"   I  mocked. 

She  shrugged,  looked  about  the 
crowded  combination  sitting  and 
work-room.  "You'll  be  crowded  with 
the  child  here.  You  ought  to  have  a 
bigger  place.  I'll  send  you  a  monthly 
check." 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind!" 
j  I  shouted.  "My  son  will  share  what 
'  I  have." 
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btart  weekly  cash  earnings  quickly.  Take  orders 
for  famous  Wilknit  Hosiery.  Guaranteed  3  to 
8  months  (depending  on  quantity)  against 
holes,  snaths,  runs  or  I'eplaced  free.  Guaran- 
teed by  Good  Housekeeping  as  advertised 
therein.  Hose  for  your  personal  use  sent 
with  big  outfit.  Don't  miss  this  quick  money, 
making  opportunity.  Send  name  and  hose 
size  on  penny  postcard,  no  money. 
WILKNIT    HOSIERY   CO.  Midway  SS-8 

Greenfield.    Ohio 


Send  Your  l5oy  to  Bernarr  Mact'ad- 
den's  Man-Building  School  at  Lebanon, 
Tennessee.  •  Accepted  by  all  educa- 
tional institutions  as  a  high-class 
preparatory  school  and  junior  col- 
lege. •  Ages  accepted  from  nine  years. 
•  Prepare  your  laoy  for  the  battle  of 
professional  or  business  life  by  making 
him  a  square-shouldered,  double-fisted 
lighting  man.  •  Write  for  information 
to  Castle  Heights  Military  Academy, 
Ijebauon,  Tenu. 
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and  Bladder  troubles — in  such  cases  CYSTEX  (a  phy- 
sician's prescription)  usually  gives  prompt  and  joyous 
relief  by  helping  the  Kidneys  flush  out  poisonous  excess 
acids  and  wastes.  You  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  In  trying  Cystex.  An  iron-clad  guaran- 
tee wrapped  around  each  package  assures  a  refund  of 
your  money  on  return  of  empty  package  unless  fully 
.satisfied.  Don't  take  chances  on  any  Kidney  medicine 
^\  that    is    not    guaranteed. 
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There  was  an  expression  on  her 
face  I  could  not  fathom.  "Then  it's 
agreed — you're   taking   him?" 

"Yes.  Not  to  oblige  you.  Just  be- 
cause I'mi  sorry  for  the  kid.  A  mother 
like  you — well,  he's  better  off  with  a 
father  like  me!" 

She  got  pale,   but  made  no  reply. 

"How  long  is  this  arrangement  to 
last?"  I  demanded. 

"Permanently,  I  hope,"  she  mur- 
mured. "Peter!"  He  came  trotting 
back.  "You're  going  to  stay  with  Dad- 
dy for  a  while,"  she  said. 

He  nodded  in  quick  understanding. 
Apparently  .  she  had  persuaded  him 
concerning  this  beforehand.  But 
when  she  quickly  kissed  him,  he 
clung  to  her  wordlessly. 

She  detached  his  hands  from  her 
skirt.  "Good-bye,  Peter!"  she  said 
tonelessly.  The  only  thing  on  her 
mind  seemed  to  be  to  have  this  scene 
over  with  quickly.  "I'll  send  the  rest 
of  his  things  tomorrow,"  she  said  to 
me,  and  hurried  out. 

I  was  alone  with  my  son. 

I  TOOK  a  long,  bewildered  look  at 
'  him.  So  this  little  fellow  was  mine! 
I  took  him  on  my  knee.  "Hungry, 
kid?"  I  said. 

"You  bet,"  he  said. 

I  phoned  down  to  the  hotel  res- 
taurant and  had  supper  sent  up.  We 
had  a  friendly  meal  together.  Then 
I  decided  it  was  bedtime  for  him  and 
made  up  a  bed  for  him  on  the  sofa. 
After  he  was  sleeping,  I  went  into  the 
bedroom  and  tried  to  work  a  little. 
I  couldn't.  I  tiptoed  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  looked  at  my  son  sleeping 
in  the  moonlight.  I  felt  a  great  warm, 
trembling   emotion   take   hold  of  me. 

I  picked  him  up  gently,  carried  him 
into  the  bedroom  and  placed  him  in 
my  comfortable  bed.  I  took  the  sofa 
that  night. 

I  had  to  re-arrange  my  whole  life. 
I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done 
if  not  for  old  Mrs.  Fowler,  who  lived 
on  the  same  floor.  She  was  a  retired 
actress  who  had  brought  up  four 
kids  of  her  own  and  she  took  a 
lively  interest  in  Peter.  She  gave  me 
advice   and    directions    without    stint. 

It  wasn't  easy  for  a  man  who  had 
had  only  himself  to  look  after  to  play 
the  role  of  father  and  mother  in  one. 
After  a  couple  of  weeks  I  seriously 
considered  putting  the  kid  in  some 
sort  of  kindergarten  boarding-school. 
I  broached  it  cautiously  to  him. 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment. 
"I  don't  want  any  school,"  he  said 
stoutly.  "I  want  to  stay  here  with  my 
Dad." 

I  felt  a  surge  of  pride.  I  had  made 
good  with  the  kid.  I  amounted  to 
something  in  his  eyes  if  not  in  those 
of  the  world. 

"You  bet  you're  going  to  stay  with 
me!"  I  said. 

I  got  Ed  to  let  me  do  a  lot  of  my 
work  at  home  so  I  could  have  more 
time  for  Peter.  It  was  swell  sitting 
at  my  work-table  for  hours  with  the 
kid  playing  with  his  toys  on  the 
floor.  I  felt  Doris  was  a  fool  for 
imagining  the  kid  was  in  her  way. 
Why,  he  gave  life  and  warmth  to 
everything   about   him ! 

It  was  not  only  contentment  that 
came  into  my  life  with  the  coming 
of  my  son.  Something  new  began  to 
stir  in  me,  something  that  had  been 
dead  for  a  long  time,  ambition.  I 
worried  about  when  the  kid  would 
grow  up  and  see  the  difference  be- 
tween his  mother,  a  grand  success, 
and  his  father,   a  flat  failure.   I  be- 


stirred myself  to  look  for  more  work 
and  got  some  arranging  to  do  for  a 
couple  of  radio  bands.  But  I  wanted 
to  do  something  really  big.  I  wanted 
to  be  a  real  success.  For  the  kid's 
sake.  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  real 
home,  not  just  a  shabby  hotel  apart- 
ment, to  have  him  meet  nice  kids, 
send  him  to  a  first-class  private 
school  in  a  year  or  two. 

My  newly  kindled  ambition  gave 
me  no  rest.  After  Peter  was  asleep, 
I  sat  up  for  hours  trying  to  map  out 
some  novelty  radio  presentation.  But, 
try  as  I  did,  the  ideas  were  not  fresh. 
I  got  auditions  for  a  couple  and  they 
were   turned   down. 

I  didn't  give  up.  A  new  force 
seemed  to  be  driving  me  on. 

Then  one  night  I  really  hit  on 
something,  and  in  the  most  unex- 
pected way. 

Peter  had  caught  cold  in  the  park 
and  that  night  he  ran  a  temperature. 
He  cried  and  wanted  to  see  his 
mother;  he  always  asked  for  her 
when  distressed  or  unhappy.  As  al- 
ways, I  ignored  his  plea.  If  his 
mother  wanted  him  she  knew  where 
to  find  him.  No  son  of  mine  was 
going  to  run  after  a  mother  who  did 
not  want  him! 

I  tried  to  soothe  him  by  singing 
kid  songs  to  him,  "Baa-baa,  black 
sheep,"  "Oh,  it  is  nice  to  go  up  in 
a  swing,"  "Jingle  bells"  and  so  forth. 
He  fell  asleep  at  last.  But  he  awoke 
an  hour  later  and  made  the  welkin 
ring  with  his  wailing. 

The  crusty  old  bachelor  next  door 
knocked.  "For  heaven's  sake,  stop 
that  orchestra  in  your  bedroom!"  he 
complained. 

I  finally  hushed  the  kid  and  he  fell 
into  sound  slumber.  I  paced  up  and 
down  in  the  other  room.  I  wallced  in 
a  sort  of  trance.  Something  was 
generating  in  my  mind.  And  then  it 
hit   me. 

"Orchestra — vocal — kid-stuff!" 

I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  in 
a  daze.  And  I  knew,  with  dead  cer- 
tainty that,  crazy  as  it  might  seem, 
I  had  it  now. 

I  did.  It  was  still  a  battle  and 
there  were  times  when  I  looked 
licked,  but  I  held  on.  I  had  to.  It 
wasn't  just  myself  I  had  to  consider — • 
my  son's  whole  future  was  at  stake. 

WELL,  I  pride  myself  there  are  mil- 
lions of  listeners  now  familiar  with 
Blaine's  Kiddie  Vocal  Orchestra,  the 
group  of  two  dozen  kids  I've  trained 
to  sing  in  imitation  of  band  and  or- 
chestral effects.  One  of  the  biggest 
breakfast  food  corporations  in  the 
country  sponsors  my  "Songs  of 
Childhood"  Hour.  And  I  have  sev- 
eral studios  for  the  vocal  training  of 
little  ones.  They  tell  me  I  have  a 
special  gift   for   that   work. 

It  was  only  a  year  after  Peter  had 
been  given  to  me  that  I  was  on  the 
up-grade  again  and  going  fast.  And 
one  day  Peter  saw  his  mother's  face 
on  a  magazine  cover  and  piped  up, 
"There's  Mummy,  Dad.  Why  can't  I 
see   her?" 

This  time  I  did  not  turn  him  down. 
Why  not  see  her?  I  was  sitting  on 
top  of  the  world  now.  I  was  not 
ashamed  to  face  her.  Oh,  boy,  what 
a  chance  to  tell  her  just  what  I 
thought  of  her.  She'd  listen  to  me 
now,  all  right.  I  bundled  the  kid  in  a 
cab. 

A  new  maid  opened  the  door  of  our 
old  Beekman  Place  apartment.  As  I 
was  telling  her  who  we  were,  I  heard 
a  cry  behind  her. 
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than  ever  before.  Why  not  do  as  they  have 
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LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  sulfer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  tor  New 
Booklet^"THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
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Before  and  After^ 
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HEADACHES 

DUE  TO  NASAL  CONGESTION 

Don't  suffer  with  stuffed-up  nose,  phlegm-filled 
throat,  constant  coughing  or  sinus  headaches  due 
to  nasal  congestion.  Get  Hall's  "TWO- 
METHOD"  Treatment  from  your  druggist.  Relief 
or  your  money  back!  Send  for  FREE  Health 
Chart  and  information  about  nasal  congestion. 
P.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Dept.  2312,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
HALL'S     NASAL    TREATMENT 
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(SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 
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Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you   have  suffered 
or  what  you    have   tried. 
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Don't  mistake  eczen- 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scalyskin 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
non-staining    Dermoil. 
Thousands   do   for   scaly 
spots   on   body   or  scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years  of  suffering,  report 
the  scales  have  gone,  the 

red  patches  gradually  disappeared  _^^^^^^_ 

and    they    enjoyed    the    thrill    of    a  ^^^^^^^ 

clear  skin  again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is 
backed  by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in 
2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.  Generous 
trial  bottle  sent  FRKE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 
name  and  address.  Make  our  famous  '  'One  Spot  Test' '  your- 
self. Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.  Print  name  plainly. 
Results  may  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett 
and  Walgreen  Drug  Stores.  LAKE  LABORATORIES,  Box 
547,    Northwestern    Station,     Dept.     1404.     Detroit,     Mich. 
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"Peter — darling!"  And  the  next 
moment  Doris  had  the  kid  in  her 
arms  and  was  embracing  him  and 
liissing    him    frantically. 

"My  darling,  my  darling — oh,  how 
you've  grown !  And  how  well  you 
look!  Oh,  I'm  so  happy!"  she  sobbed. 

I  was  astonished.  My  eyes  popped. 
She  smiled  up  at  me  tremulously. 
"Thank  you,  Don,"  she  said. 

"You — you  seem  mighty  glad  to  see 
him!"    I    stumbled. 

"Glad?  This  is  the  happiest  day  of 
my  life!" 

"Well,  that's  nice !"  I  said.  "Nice  to 
see  you  are  as  glad  to  have  him  as 
you  were  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"Who — whoever  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  him?"  she  sobbed. 

"Didn't  you  come  and  tell  me  in  so 
many  words  he  was  in  your  way,  in- 
terfered with  your  work,"  I  said  in- 
dignantly, "and  that  it  was  time  I 
took  care  of  him?"    I  accused. 

She  was  half-laughing,  half-crying 
now.  "Oh,  Don,  do  you  always  be- 
lieve what  a  woman  says?" 

My  head  began  to  swim.  I  sat 
down.  "What  do  you  mean?"  I  said. 

The  child  was  on  her  lap  and  he 
clung  to  her.  Her  hand  trembled 
among  his  curls.  "Oh,  Don,  I  brought 
Peter  to  you  because  I  felt  you 
needed  him,  needed  him  even  more 
than  I  did.  Don,  dear,  I  was  crazy 
when  I  sent  you  away  from  me,  asked 
for  a  separation.  I  was  still  suffering 
from  the  birth-pains,  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  doing.  All  these  years 
I  regretted  asking  you  for  that  sep- 
aration. All  these  years  I've  wanted 
you  back — and  was  afraid  to  ask  you 
because  of  the  way  I  had  hurt  you." 
She  bowed  her  head. 

"What  are  you  crying  for. 
Mummy?"  asked  Peter,  trying  to 
raise  her  face. 

I  'M  not  crying,  darling.  I'm  terribly 
'  happy,"  she  said.  Her  wet  eyes  met 
mine  again. 

"And  I  knew  how  things  stood 
with  you,  Don.  I  knew  the  rut  you 
were  in  at  Martin's.  And — that's  the 
real  reason  I  brought  the  boy  to  you. 
I  thought  that  having  him  would 
wake  you  up,  kindle  a  spark  of  am- 
bition in  you,  arouse  you  to  make 
some  supreme  effort  to  do  something 
big  with  your  musical  talent.  If  you 
couldn't  make  good  for  my  sake,  you 
might  for  your  son's.  Being  a  father 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  might 
do  it  for  you  when  merely  being  a 
husband   couldn't." 

My  mouth  opened.  It  closed.  So 
far  as  I  can  remember,  not  a  sound 
escaped  from  it. 

"At  any  rate,  I  felt  you  had  a  right 
to  fatherhood  and  all  it  could  mean  to 
a  man — just  as  much  as  I  had  a  right 
to  the  benefits  of  motherhood.  It 
was  a  last  desperate  chance  to  get 
you  on  your  feet,  Don — and  thank 
God,  it  worked.  I  know  how  you're 
making  good."  Her  voice  suddenly 
quavered.  "Don — where  are  you  go- 
ing?" she  cried. 

"To  jump  in  a  lake  somewhere," 
I  said.  "For  being  such  a  dope  as  to 
misunderstand.  For  being  such  a  fool. 
For—" 

Well,  I  didn't  even  get  as  far  as  the 
door  before  I  found  Peter  clinging 
to  my  coat. 

He  had  the  last  word  a  minute  or 
two  later  when  his  mother  was  in 
my  arms  and  we  really  were  forget- 
ting all  about  him  for  the  moment. 

"Won't  we  all  have  fun  together!" 
he  said. 

And,  do  you  know,  he  was  right! 
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Ask  his  advice  on  feed-         ^^ 
ing  infant. 


V*' 


See  You 
Doctor  Regularly 
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DR.  GRACE  GREGORY 


IT  is  your  eyes  that  people  look  at 
most.  They  express  the  real  you. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  all  the  rest  of  your  face  is  a 
setting  for  your  eyes.  This  being  so, 
are  you  doing  all  you  can  for  eye 
loveliness? 

Virginia  Verrill  certainly  makes 
the  most  of  her  eyes,  and  she  has  a 
lot  of  useful  ideas  about  them.  For 
one  thing,  she  never  leaves  the  house 
without  mascara,  altho  her  lashes 
are  naturally  long  and  dark.  And 
she  obeys  the  fundamental  rule  of 
dressing  to  the  eyes.  Hers  are  gray- 
green,  and  her  hair  almost  black; 
so  she  avoids  browns  and  all  blues 
but  turquoise. 

Virginia  might  consider  that  she 
has  a  natural  right  to  Hollywood,  be- 
cause her  grandfather  helped  found 
the  place.  She  arrived  there  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  at  seven  she  was 
leading  a  band  in  grammar  school. 
All  through  school  she  was  singing 
leads  in  various  operettas.  At  thir- 
teen she  made  her  movie  debut — but 
not  as  Virginia  Verrill.  She  was  the 
singing  voice  of  various  movie  stars. 
It  took  her  four  years  to  get  out  of 
that  cinema  closet  and  be  a  radio 
star  in  her  own  right.  Her  numerous 
fans  (who  enjoy  her  regularly  on 
the  NBC-Red  network,  as  featured 
soloist  on  Uncle  Walter's  Dog  House, 
Tuesdays  at  9:30  p.  m.  and  Show 
Boat,  Mondays  at  8:30  p.  m.)  are  glad 
she  escaped  from  that  cinema  closet. 
She  is  so  beautiful,  so  vivid  a  per- 
sonality, in  addition  to  her  lovely 
voice  and  fine  musical  talent,  that  she 
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is  the  last  per- 
son to   be  wasted 
as      a      nameless 
ghost  singer. 

Here's   a  story  that 
she  tells  of  those  days 
as  a  nameless  voice.     In 
Nelson  Eddy's  first  movie 
they  wanted  a  song  by  him 
with  a  feminine  obbligato.  A-. 
the  first  part  of  that  idea,  the  > 
dubbed    in    Virginia's    voice    in 
the  contralto  part,  then  thev  up 
and  re-ran  the  sound  track  ^o  th.it 
she    could    sing    the    mezzo-.^opt jik. 
part.  Result:   one  Eddy,  two  Vci  t  ills, 
synchronized     in     perfect     haini()n\ 

The  first  step  in  eye  beaulv  i^  cue 
of  the  eyes.  Bathe  them  ii-giil.ul\ 
with  a  special  soothing  liquid,  using 
eye  cup,  dropper,  or  glass  rod.  Morn- 
ing, day's-end,  and  bedtime  are  not 
too  often  for  an  eye  bath.  If  there  are 
wrinkles  and  crow's  feet,  use  a  stim- 
ulating tissue  cream  around  the  eyes 
at  night.  For  puffiness,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral aid,  use  a  firming  treatment  as 
follows:  Apply  a  hot  washcloth  three 
times,  followed  by  three  cold  water 
compresses,  and  wind  up  with  a  good 
eye  astringent  on  a  bit  of  cotton. 

Eye  make-up  must  be  subtle.  Mas- 
cara, by  all  means.  But  for  daytime 
most  women  use  it  only  on  the  upper 
lashes.  If  you  have  blonde  lashes, 
however,  never,  never  let  me  catch 
you  without  plenty  of  mascara  both 
upper  and  lower.  Use  one  of  the 
better  kinds  of  mascara.  They  are 
non-irritant,  non-smudging  and  prac- 
tically tear  proof.  Virginia  Verrill  be- 
lieves in  curling  the  lashes,  and  for 
stage  or  night  club,  she  beads  them 
and  sometimes  uses  artificial  half- 
lashes  at  the  corners.  She  finds  that  a 
fine  dark  or  white  line  on  the  lower 
lid  at  the  extreme  lid  edge,  next  the 
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■  **^-  ■  It  will  be  love 

at    first   sight   with 

your  eyes  made  up  as 

Virginia     Verrill     directs 

eyeball  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
eyes  look  larger.  She  learned  this 
trick  at  the  Goldwyn  studio. 

Eyebrows  need  vigorous  nightly 
brushing,  wrong  way,  straight  up, 
and  back  in  place.  Pencil  carefully, 
or  use  mascara,  brushing  smooth  as  a 
final  touch. 

"Permanent"   News 

THE  latest  thing  in  permanents  is  the 
'  pre-heated  kind,  which  takes  less 
than  two  minutes — and  at  an  amaz- 
ingly moderate  price.  And  to  insure 
that  you  shall  have  the  very  best,  all 
the  accessories  to  the  wave,  from  the 
first  lotion  to  the  final  spray  of  bril- 
liantine,  are  packed  in  an  individual 
de  luxe  package,  which  the  operator 
unseals  in  your  presence.  When  you 
find  that  sort  of  permanent  with  your 
own  sealed  package,  you  feel  com- 
fortable and  sure  of  the  best,  even  in 
a  strange  beauty  parlor,  anywhere 
from  coast  to  coast. 
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Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


the  plum,  New  York's  swank  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, and  played  a  spine- 
tingling  second  fiddle  to  Jack  Denny. 
That  was  1933.  Seven  years  later, 
Cugat  won  the  top  billing  at  this 
hotel  while  a  small  American  band 
handled  the  minor  chores. 

Last  season  Cugat  baptized  thou- 
sands of  Americans  with  the  conga 
from  coast  to  coast.  He  wooed  De- 
troit, Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cleve- 
land novices  by  employing  a  clever 
trick.  The  dance  set  would  start  with 
a  slow  foxtrot.  Then  wily  Cugat 
would  weave  the  tune  into  a  rhumba 
without  changing  the  tempo.  By 
evening's  end,  people  who  hadn't 
tried  anything  more  rash  than  a 
waltz,  were  wiggling  on  the  conga 
line. 

"The  conga  is  easiest  to  master," 
explained  Cugat,  warming  up  voci- 
ferously to  his  pet  subject,  "because 
it  has  a  swing  tempo.  It  comes  from 
the  Cuban  convicts  who  used  to  be 
chained  together.  They  would  drag 
themselves  for  three  steps,  then  rest, 
chanting  as  they  labored  along. 
Negroes  picked  up  this  beat,  gave  it 
happier  surroundings,  and  inserted  a 
kick   after  the   one-two-three  steps." 

During  carnival  time,  Cuban  conga 
lines   usually   stretch   for   blocks. 

Once  the  rhumba  and  conga  are 
learned,  other  Spanish-named  steps 
are  tackled.  The  bolero  is  a  slow 
rhumba.  The  zamba  is  the  Brazilian 
version  of  the  rhumba.  The  danzon 
was   concocted   by   Cuban   lovers. 


Xavler  Cugat  has  been  married  twelve 
years.  Mrs.  Cugat  is  Carmen,  whom 
he  gave  himself  just  six  weeks  to  marry 
after  he  first  met  her,  and  she  is  a 
featured   soloist   in    his   famous    band. 

DECElVtBER,    1940 


Cugat's  eyes  twinkled  when  he  de- 
scribed the  danzon.  "In  Cuba  young 
girls  are  accompanied  to  dances  by 
chaperones.  The  only  place  they 
can  hear  their  boy  friends  whisper 
sweet  nothings  is  on  the  dance  floor. 
So  in  the  danzon  they  would  dance 
sixteen  bars  and  rest  for  sixteen  bars. 
While  they  rest,  the  boy  and  girl 
make  sweet  talk  and  the  chaperone, 
she   hears  nothing." 

Cugat  believes  thousands  of  people 
are  taking  rhumba  lessons  because  his 
Victor  records  are  best-sellers. 

Carmen,  Xavier's  wife,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  Mexican  gran- 
dee, who  had  thirty-two  children. 
One  of  Carmen's  sisters  is  the  mother 
of  Margot,  the  screen  actress  and 
wife  of  Francis  Lederer.  Margot  used 
to  sing  with  Cugat  before  the  movies 
grabbed  her. 

The  Cugats  have  been  married 
twelve  years  and  have  no  children. 
When  in  New  York  they  live  at  the 
Waldorf.  One  of  this  hotel's  dining 
rooms  was  decorated  by  Cugat. 

Carmen  and  Xavier  like  to  rib  each 
other  about  their  domestic  bliss. 

"Carmen  came  to  the  band  as  a 
singer.  Now  she  owns  it,"  cracks  the 
senor. 

"X  is  an  easy  husband  to  manage. 
I  always  know  when  and  where  he 
is  working."  retorts  the  senora. 

OFF  THE  RECORD 
Some   Like    It   Sweet: 

Nostalgia;  Li'I  Boy  Love  (Columbia 
35594)  Benny  Goodman.  The  swing 
king  goes  sissy  and  plays  a  waltz. 
Wayne  King  should  look  to  his  laurels. 

That's  For  Me;  Rhythm  on  the  River 
(Decca  3309)  Bing  Crosby.  A  dandy 
doubling  by  our  favorite  Kraftsman. 
You'll  also  like  Bing's  "Ballad  for 
Americans"  album. 

Cinco  Hijos;  Tunare  (Victor  26697) 
Xavier  Cugat.  Miguelito  Valdes  sings 
about  five  South  American  songs.  Reeds 
entwine  with  maracas  flawlessly. 

Tea  For  Two;  Dancing  in  the  Dark 
(Columbia  35588)  Ted  Straeter.  Pol- 
ished example  of  society  music. 

Only  Forever;  Love  Lies  (Okeh  5686) 
Gene  Krupa.   Krupa  can  play  'em  sweet. 

World  Is  in  My  Arms;  I  Could  Make 
You  Care  (Victor  26717)  Tommy  Dor- 
sey.  Frank  Sinatra  wraps  these  softies 
up  effectively. 

Sometimes  I'm  Happy;  Get  the  Moon 
Out  of  Your  Eyes  (Bluebird  10826)  Blue 
Barron.  One  of  this  band's  better 
pressings.     First  tune  is  theme  song. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Oh,  He  Loves  Me;  I  Want  My  Mama 

(Decca  3310)  Andrews  Sisters.  The  girls 
ax'e  back  in  the  groove.  The  Holly- 
wood climate  must  be  the  reason. 

Hep  Tee  Hootie;  DoUmite  (Decca 
3312)  Jimmy  Dorsey.  Helen  O'Connell 
pays  tribute  to  the  juke  boxes  for  a 
pairing  that  has  more  lift  than  wedgies. 
Tabbed  for  success. 

Jumpin'  in  the  Pump  Room;  Tempta- 
tion (Okeh  5661)  John  Kirby.  Different 
kind  of  swing  by  CBS'  dusky  exponent. 

Route  23;  Southern  Fried  (Okeh 
5660)  Al  Donahue.  Might  as  well  roll 
up  the  carpets  now. 


(REGVLARIY  $211) 
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(^\FOR  YOUR  CLUB! 


Knit  your  group  closer  together,  en- 
Kance  pride  oF  membership.  Bastion's 
I  big  election,  low  prices,  traditional 
quality  have  led  the  field  for  46  years. 
Write  for   new   Free   catalog   today. 

IBASTIAM  BROS-DepL  62,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RECIPE  FOR 

ROMANCE! 


SEND   FOR 
FREE   SAMPLE 

Write  Sayman,  Dept 
12-D,  St.   Louis,  Mo 


^ 


No  man  can  resist 

a  clear,   fresh 

complexion ! 

Help  yourself  to 

beauty  and  happi' 

ness  with  the  pure 

cleansing  lather  of 

Sayman's   Soap! 


TRUTH  ABOUT  CORNS 


A  corn  is  a  plug  of  dead 
cells  (A)  whose  base  press- 
es on  sensitive  nerres  (B). 


BAU£R£ 
BLACK 


BLUE-JAY 


•  Corns  are  caused  by 
pressure  and  friction.  But 
now  it's  easy  to  remove 
them.  Fit  a  Blue-Jay  pad 
fC)  over  the  corn.  It  re- 
lieves pain  by  removing 
pressure.  Special  formula 
(D)  acts  on  com — gently 
loosens  itsoitcanbe 
lifted  right  out.  Get  Blue- 
Jay  today — 25^  for  6 
Same  price  in  Canada. 

CORN 
PIASTERS 


Perfumes 


1 )  Forbidden 

2)  Remembrance 

3)  Eternelle 

4)  Passion 
Only  $1  Postpaid 

(Regular  $2  value) 

Redwood  Treasure  Chest: 

Contains  4  —  50c  bottles  of  these  alluring  Perfumes. 
A  Unique  Chest  6  inches  x  3  inches  made  from 
Giant  Redwood  Trees  of  CaHlomia.  A  splendid  gift 

Send  No  Money!  ^^l^^^l 

fer)  send  $1  check,  stamps  or  currency.  Money  back. 
PAUL  RIEGER,    217  Art  Center  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 
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WepayasmuchasSc  PER  WORD 
for  exceptional  True  Stories 


Read  This 
Sfarfling 
Offer... 


At  this  season,  when  the  tang  of  Autumn  is 
in  the  air  and  human  energy  at  high  tide,  we 
receive  many  of  the  best  stories  that  are  sub- 
mitted at  any  time  during  the  year.  And  we, 
on  our  part,  are  cooperating  by  offering  a 
graduated  scale  of  word  rates  that  permits 
writers  of  true  stories  to  get  paid  in  accordance  with  the  excellence 
of  the  stories  they  submit.  Under  this  special  offer  if,  during 
November,  1940,  you  send  in  a  true  story  suited  to  our  needs  that 
is  better  than  average,  not  only  will  you  receive  the  regular  basic 
rate  of  approximately  two  cents  per  word,  but  in  addition  you  will 
be  granted  a  handsome  bonus  of  one,  two  or,  if  outstandingly 
better  than  average,  three  cents  per  word,  putting  the  princely 
figure  of  five  cents  per  word  well  within  your  reach — as  much  as 
$250  for  a  5,000-word  story— $500  for  a  10,000- word  story,  etc. 
Think  of  it! 

Each  story  submitted  under  this  offer  will  be  considered  strictly 
on  its  own  merits  and,  if  it  contains  a  certain  degree  of  excellence, 
its  bonus  will  be  determined  by  the  editors  and  paid  regardless 
of  the  quality  of  any  other  stories  submitted. 

Under  this  offer  the  Editorial  Staff  of  True  Story  Group  are  the 
sole  judges  as  to  the  quality  of  stories  submitted.  But  rest  assured 
that  if  you  send  in  a  story  of  extra  quality  you  will  receive  a 
correspondingly  liberal  bonus  with  our  congratulations. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity,  of  which  we  sincerely  hope 
you  will  take  full  advantage.  So  start  today  the  story  of  an  episode 
in  your  life  or  the  life  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance  that  you  feel 
has  the  necessary  heart  interest  to  warrant  the  extraordinarily 
high  special  rates  we  are  offering.  Send  it  in  when  finished,  and 
if  it  really  has  the  extra  quality  we  seek,  the  extra  sized  check 
will  be  forthcoming.  Be  sure  your  manuscript  is  postmarked 
not  later  than  midnight,  November  29,  1940. 

IMPORTANT — Submit  stories  direct.  Do  not  deal  through  intermediaries. 
If  you  do  not  already  have  one,  send  for  a  copy  of  free  booklet  entitled  "Facts 
You  Should  Know  About  True  Story."  Use  the  coupon  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

In  sending  true  stories,  be  sure,  in  each  case,  to  enclose  first-class  return 
postage  in  the  same  container  with  manuscripts.  "We  gladly  return  manuscripts 
when  postage  is  supplied,  but  we  cannot  do  so  otherwise.  Failure  to  enclose 
return  first-class  postage  means  that  after  a  reasonable  time  the  manuscripts, 
if  not  accepted  for  publication,  will  be  destroyed. 

MACFADDEN     PUBLICATIONS,     Inc. 

p.  O.  Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MACFADDEN  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.  RM-12 

P.  O.  Box  477,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  booklet  en- 
titled "Facts  You  Should  Know  About  True  Story." 


Name. 


Street . 


(Print     plainly.       Give 
name  of  state  in  full.) 


Town State. 


Wiien  It's  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

and  every  room  is  lived  in  and  en- 
joyed. There's  a  continuity  in  the 
tone  of  decorations.  Soft  greens,  from 
misty  to  sage,  in  carpets,  draperies 
and  upholstery,  against  cream  walls 
and  woodwork,  are  repeated  through- 
out the  rooms. 

The  only  formal  note  is  the  draw- 
ing room  with  its  lovely  French  furni- 
ture and  rich  brocades.  Everything 
that  goes  into  this  room  is  a  gem, 
with  special  significance.  Beyond  the 
entrance  hall  with  its  imposing  circu- 
lar stairway,  is  the  library,  a  jolly 
loafing  place.  The  walls  are  knotty 
pine,  and  there's  a  wide  fireplace, 
lively  prints  on  the  walls,  a  combina- 
tion radio  and  victrola. 

IT  is  the  dining  room  with  its  18th 
'  Century  English  furniture,  and 
priceless  Sheffield,  that  is  her  special 
pride.  She  pointed  out  two  splendid 
silver  trays,  gifts  from  former  radio 
sponsors,  Chesterfield  and  Campbell, 
that  show  to  advantage  on  the  quaint 
accordion  cabinet.  Her  table  seats 
twelve.  She  considers  white  flowers 
the  most  effective  for  table  decora- 
tions, and  she  adores,  giving  informal 
dinners,  followed  by  cards. 

The  playroom— where  the  family 
lives,  is  gay  with  flowered  chintzes 
and  country  house  furniture.  It  ex- 
tends along  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
one  entire  side  is  of  windows  that 
look  into  a  vista  of  gardens,  swim- 
ming pool  and  picturesque  white 
pavilion  against  tall  trees.  There's 
everything  in  this  room  for  amuse- 
ment— a  small  built-in  piano,  a  wall 
radio,  a  complete  bar  cunningly 
camouflaged  as  a  cabinet,  and  a  back- 
gammon table. 

Grade's  bedroom  is  surprisingly 
conservative  without  a  frill  or  a  lacy 
bow.  It's  a  cheery  large  room  with 
French  doors  opening  onto  a  sun 
porch  overlooking  the  garden.  The 
furniture  is  satinwood  and  there's  a 
six-by-seven-foot  bed  facing  the 
north.  George's  dressing  room  is  in 
quiet  tans  and  browns,  but  Grade's 
is  frivolously  feminine,  a  veritable 
Fairyland,  being  mirrored  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  Behind  the  mirrors  are 
spacious  closets,  specially  designed 
for  each  type  of  her  wardrobe.  Her 
big  extravagance  is  perfume,  but 
economically,  she  keeps  but  two  bot- 
tles open  at  a  time. 

It's  easy  to  see  that  the  Burns  home 
revolves  around  the  nursery.  This  oc- 
cupies one  entire  wing  of  the  upstairs. 
Among  other  features,  there  is  a  sun- 
ny balcony  large  enough  for  a  com- 
plete playhouse  with  a  real  garden 
growing  all  around  it. 

Sandra,  now  six,  and  Ronnie,  four, 
are  adorable  children,  happy  and 
beautifully    reared. 

"It  has  taken  fourteen  years  to  get 
where  we  are  today,"  George  said. 
"A  dizzy  route  we  followed — stage, 
radio,  screen — but  we've  had  a  lot  of 
fun,  and  a  lot  of  laughs.  Living, 
working,  playing  together  has  de- 
veloped community  interests  that 
spell  a  complete  congeniality.  Now 
with  our  children  and  our  home,  we're 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world." 

"You  know  something,  George?" 
piped  up  Grade,  "Looking  back  over 
niy  life  my  only  regret  is  that  I  didn't 
find  you  and  Sandra  and  Ronnie  when 
I  was  three  years  old.  Think  of  the 
fun  we've  missed  all  this  time!" 
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Jusf  f o  Gef  Acqua'inf- 
ed  We  Will  Beautifully 
Enlarge  Your  Favorite 
Snapshot,  Photo,  Kodak 
P/cfure,  Print  or  Nega- 
tive, to  5x7  Inches  Abso- 
lutely  FREE! 

Everyone     admires     pictures     in    natural 
colors  because  the  surroundings  and  loved 
ones  are  so  true  to  life,  just  the  way  they 
looked   when   the   pictures   were   taken,   so 
we  want  you  to  know  also  about  our  gor- 
geous colored  enlargements.    Think  of  hav- 
ing    that     small     picture     or     snapshot     of 
mother,  father,  sister  or  brother,  children  or 
others   near  and   dear   to   you  enlarged  to   5 
by  7  inch  size  so  that  the  details  and  features 
you  love  are  more  lifelike  and  natural! 

Over  one  million  men  and  women 
have  sent  us  their  favorite  snapshots 
and  pictures  for  enlarging.  Thousands 
write  us  how  much  they  also  enjoy 
their  remarkably  true-to-life,  iiatural 
colored  enlargements  we  have  sent 
them  in  handsome  black  and  gold  or 
ivory  and  gold  frames.  They  tell  us 
that  their  hand-colored  enlargements 
have    living    beauty,     sparkle    and    life. 
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You  are  now  given  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  beautiful  enlargemen" 
of  your  cherished  snapshot,  photo  or  kodak 
picture  FREE.  Look  over  your  pictures 
now  and  send  us  your  favorite  snapshot, 
photo  or  kodak  picture  (print  or  negative)  and  receive  your  beau- 
tiful free  enlargement.  Please  include  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes 
for  prompt  information  on  a  natural,  lifelike  colored  enlargement 
in  handsome  free  frame  to  set  on  the  piano,  table  or  dresser.  Your 
original  is  returned  with  your  enlargement,  (10c  for  return  mailing 
appreciated).  This  free  enlargement  offer  is  our  way  of  getting 
acquainted  and  letting  you  know  the  quality  of  our  work.  Just 
send  the  coupon  with  your  favorite  snapshot,  print  or  negative 
right  away,  as  this  free  enlargement  offer  is  limited.  Write 
DEAN  STUDIOS,  Depf.  279,  211   W.  7th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I    Dean  Studios,  Dept.  279,  211  W.  7th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  | 

I  accept  your  free  offer  and  am  enclosing  picture  for  5x7  ' 

inch  enlargement  and  natural  color  information.  | 

I     Color  of  Hair  i 

Name 


Address.. 


City.. 


-State.. 


Color  of  Eyes 


The  attractive  Gift 
Carton  that  says 


Copytighi  1940,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 
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